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Where  the  Shenandoah  Goes  to  the  Sea 


Reflections  from  a  Visit  to  “The  Granary  of  the  Confederacy” 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr 


THE  Shenandoah,  that  lovely,  storied 
river  with  the  musical  name,  rises 
among  the  mountains  of  western  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  winds  a  general  northeast 
course  until  it  joins  the  Potomac  at  about 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Old  Dominion 
and  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia.  Hud¬ 
dled  cm  the  triangular 
rocky  joint  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers  lies  the 
old  village  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  It  is  the  country 
drained  by  the  Shenandoah, 
which  makes  up  the  splen¬ 
did  agricultural  region  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  “The 
Valley”  or  more  specifical¬ 
ly  “The  Great  Valley  of 
‘Virginia.” 

After  exploring  the  Ferry  to  our  satis¬ 
faction,  we  crossed  a  little  corner  of  West 
Virginia,  struck  the  Valley  Pike  at  his¬ 
toric  Winchester  and  then  followed  the 
great  road* to  Lexington,  a  run  of  about 
170  miles,  this  drive  took  us  the  length 
of  the-  region,  known  as  the  “Granary  of 
the  Confederacy.”  It  is  surely  the  agri¬ 
cultural  heart  of  Virginia  and  I  suppose 
that  in  Civil  War  days  it  was  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  highly  developed  section 
in  all  the  South.  In  this  case  the  term 
“Valley”  does  not  con¬ 
note  merely  the  narrow 
strip  of  alluvial  soil, 
lying  along  the  stream 
but  it  is  applied  to  all 
that  broad  expanse  of 
rolling  country  which 
lies  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  and 
the  Alleganies  on  the 
west. 

As  you  drive  up  the 
Valley,  both  mountain 
ranges  are  always  in 
view  but  the  interlying 
region,  perhaps  20  miles 
in  width  is  just  a  lovely 
rolling  country  of  resi¬ 
dual  limestone  soil — a 
land  of  broad  fields  of 
wheat  and  corn  and 
clover  and  tree-dotted 
pastures  and  lofty  barns. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

Sometimes  the  fields  are  broken  by  out 
croppings  of  the  underlying  limestone 
but  this  fact  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  again  quote  my  favorite  epigram  to 
the  effect  that  “all  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  civilizations  of  the  world  are 
founded  on  limestone  soils.” 

The  valley  has  what  I  think  of  as 
a  rather  old-fashioned  agriculture 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  corn  belt  than 
to  most  of  our  state.  A  good  deal  of 
wheat  is  sown  and  the  date  of  sowing 
seems  to  be  pretty  elastic.  In  mid- 
October  there  were  occasional  wheat 
fields  where  the  ground'  \yas  already 
hidden  by  a '  dense  carpet  of  vivid 
green  while  in  neighboring  fields,  the 
harrows  and  drills  were  running  and 
in  others  the  plows  were  just  starting. 
There  seem  to  be  a  few  tractors  but 
plenty  of  good  horses.  The  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  mares  with  their 
foals  at  foot  in  pastures  indicate  that 
here  is  a  region  where  men  still  believe 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  for 
horses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would 
be  a  better  market  for  corn  and  oats  and 
timothy  hay  if  we  could  all  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Of  course  there  is  no 


This  monument  marks  the  grave  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  at  Lexington,  Va. 


A  scene  in  Virginia 
wonderful  pastures. 


showing  the  rolling  character  of  the  country.  This  is  a  limestone  area  and  has 


use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  or  trying  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  irresistable  change,  but 

nevertheless  it 
will  do  no  hurt 
t  o  '  recognize 
that  if  it  had 
not  been  for 
the  coming  of 
the  gasoline 
motor  vehicle, 
we  might  have 
been  spared  a 
large  part  of 
the  agricultural 
depression  o  f 
the  last  few 
years. 

The  Valley 
also  grows 
large  areas  of 
b  i  g,  »y  e  1 1  o  w 
dent  corn  and 
in  October  this 
was  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  ripe  and 
dry.  It  is  cut 
and  shocked  in  the  field,  leaving  the  stub¬ 
ble  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The 
entomologists  say  that  in  fighting  the  corn- 
borer,  one  of  the  most  necessary  practices 

is  to  leave  very  short 
stubble.  If  this  is  true, 
these  people  may  have  to 
make  a  radical  readjust¬ 
ment  of  their  corn  har¬ 
vesting  methods. 

When  the  corn  is  cut 
and  shocked,  the  cleared 
ground  is  disced  and 
sown  to  wheat  but  the 
strips  or  alleys  on  which 
the  shocks  stand  go  un¬ 
sown.  To  New  York 
eyes  it  gives  the  field  a 
very  ragged  look.  All 
in  all,  the  agriculture  of 
the  Valley  is  related  to 
the  Corn  Belt  rather 
than  to  our  own  state. 

Crops  are  less  diversi¬ 
fied  than  with  us,  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  clover 
( Continued  on  Page  12 ) 
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BULLETIN 

Profits  of  Tonic  and  Non-Tonic  Cows  Compared 

Research  Farm — Dr,  Hess  &  Clark ,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Here’s  an  ordinary  grade  cow  that  fresh - 
ened  in  August.  She  got  just  ordinary  dairy 
feed — ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil 
meal  added.  She  made,  in  September,  a 
profit  of  $18.47.  This  being  the  first  month 
after  freshening,  should  be  her  peak  month. 
By  all  rules  she  should  fall  off  steadily 
each  month  thereafter.  The  average  cow 
loses  about  10%  each  month  after  freshen¬ 
ing.  But  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
was  added  to  her  ration  beginning  October 
1st.  The  effect  appears  in  her  record. 


This  cow  also  freshened  in  August.  She 
! is  in  the  same  condition  and  gets  the  same 
feed  and  care  as  the  cow  above.  She’s  a 
little  better  milker  though,  for  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  first  month  after  freshening,  she 
made  a  profit  of  $19.29,  or  82  cents  more 
than  the  other  cow. 

But  note  her  profits  the  next  month — and 
each  month  afterward.  Her  record  is  stead- 
fly  downward.  She  did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  at  any  time. 


THESE  two  cows,  equally  good  milkers  and  on  equal  conditions, 
were  placed  in  a  competitive  profit  test  for  ten  months.  Neither 
cow  received  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  during  September,  and  for 
that  month  the  lower  cow  gave  a  little  more  milk. 

TONIC  COWS  HEAVY  LINE - 


The  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  the  ration  is 
almost  startlingly  apparent.  There  was  no  regular  falling  off  in 
the  Tonic  cow,  as  is  the  usual  course.  Her  record  is  one  of 
sustained  production.  Compare  with  the  non-Tonic  cow  month 
by  month  in  the  graph. 

In  the  4th,  5th  and  9th  months  the  Tonic  cow’s  profits  were 
the  same  or  above  the  first  or  usual  peak  month  after  freshening. 


The  use  of  Stock  Tonic  in  the  ration  of  the  upper  cow  was 
begun  October  1st  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  test.  Stock 
Tonic  consumed  cost  only  50c  per  month. 

,The  profit  records  of  both  cows  are  shown  in  the  graph  below; 

NON-TONIC  COWS  DOTTED  LINE - 


The  total  profits  of  the  Tonic  cow  over  and  above  feed  cost 
were  $166.07— an  average  of  $16.60  per  month.  Profits  of  non- 
Tonic  cow,  $82.87,  or  an  average  of  $8.28  per  month. 

Total  milk  production  for  the  Tonic  cow  was  11,695  pounds; 
average  per  month,  1170  pounds.  Average  butter  fat  test,  3.37%. 

Total  milk  production  for  non-Tonic  cow,  8607  pounds;  aver¬ 
age  per  month,  860  pounds.  Average  butter  fat  test,  2.95%. 
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Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 


PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  $y2c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots  8y2c  per  lb. 

(Except  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada) 
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A.  A.  Wins  Decision  in  Rabbit  Case 


Supreme  Court  Supports  Our  Fight  For  Subscribers 


THERE  was  considerable  jubilation  in  the 
office  of  American  Agriculturist  just 
the  day  before  Christmas  when  decision 
was  received  from  the  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  officers  of  the  Standard 
Food  and  Fur  Association  against  American 
Agriculturist.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  fight  that  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist  made  to  protect  our 
readers’  interests  against  the  “rabbit  buy-back” 
plan  or  the  “Belgian  hare”  scheme.  As  a  result 
of  warning  our  readers  against  these  schemes, 
officers  of  the  .Standard  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion  sued  American  Agriculturist,  its  publish¬ 
er,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  its  editor,  E.  R. 
Eastman,  for  libel.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  evidence  which  would  have 
proven  that  the  American  Agriculturist  was 
right  in  its  statements  was  not  admitted  in  the 
lower  court,  the  jury  brought  in  a  decision 
against  American  Agriculturist.  We  im¬ 
mediately  took  an  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  decision  in  our  favor. 

How  the  “Buy  Back”  Scheme  Worked 

The  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  was 
organized  in  1919  by  one  Nathan  D.  Hecht  and 
incorporated  in  1920;  James  Varvaro  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  corporation  shortly  thereafter  and 
became  a  stockholder  and  officer.  Thereafter 
he  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation 
and  was  familiar  with  its  business.  In  May" 
1922,  he  purchased  the  business  from  Hecht  and 
obtained  control.  His  brother,  Thomas  Var¬ 
varo  became  treasurer  of  the  company  and  Vin¬ 
cent  Fumia  became  its  secretary.  These  three 
had  complete  and  full  control  of  the  business. 
The  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  was 


engaged  in  a  mail  order  business,  selling  and  re¬ 
purchasing  rabbits.  It  conducted  its  business 
through  the  mails  and  obtained  customers  by  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  distributed  Jiterature  offering  to 
sell  rabbits  at  prices  ranging  from  $17  to  $30  a 
pair,  stating  that  these  rabbits  were  guaranteed 
to  be  of  high  caliber  and  ready  for  breeding,  and 
agreed  to  re-purchase  the  rabbits  raised  from 
this  stock  “for  at  least  $7  to  $18.50  a  pair.”  It 
published  alluring  information  showing  the  pro¬ 
fits  that  could  be  made  such  as  the  following: 

“Figure  Your  Profits” 

“For  example — a  doe  having  5  litters  a  year 
— and  from  6  to  12  in  a  litter.  Figuring  on  7 
to  a  litter — 5  litters  a  year,  makes  35  hares. 
We  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  $7  to  $15  pair  or 
$122.50  to  $262.50  yearly  for  the  young  ones. 
The  food  they  eat  cannot  cost  more  than 
$15.00;  therefore  your  profits  on  one  doe  are 
at  least  $107.50  yearly  on  10  does,  $1,075;  on 
100  does,  $10,750,  and  so  on.’’ 

The  Service  Bureau  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  began  to  receive  numerous  complaints 
from  its  subscribers,  and  after  its  usual  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  warned  its  readers  against  the  rab¬ 
bit  “buy-back”  scheme.  Using  the  large  number  of 
complaint  letters  which  we  received  from  sub¬ 
scribers  as  evidence,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  alleged  that  representations  made  by  the 
Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association  were  not 
true. 

On  December  28,  1922,  the  Standard  Food 
and  Fur  Association  together  with  Hecht  the 
Vavaros  and  Lumia,  was  indicted  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  charging  them  with  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud  by  use  of  the  mails.  When  the  action 
was  brought  to  trial,  Hecht  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  Federal  penetentiary.  The 
two  Varvaros  and  Lumia  pleaded  not  guilty, 


claiming  that  they  did  not  know  the  deceit  prac¬ 
tised  by  Hecht.  James  Varvaro  was  acquitted 
and  the  other  two  complaintants  discharged  on 
account  of  lack  of  evidence,  whereupon  the  two 
Varvaros  and  Lumia  proceeded  to  sue  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  libel  damages. 

Our  Evidence  Refused  Admittance 

The  suit  came  to  trial  in  New  York  City  in 
October  1926.  We  brought  in  a  large  number 
of  farmer  witnesses  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  who  had  had  various  experiences  in 
dealing  with  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  As¬ 
sociation.  Much  of  the  evidence  for  our  defense 
was  not  permitted  by  the  judge  to  go  before  the 
jury.  As  a  result,  as  stated  above,  we  lost  the 
case. 

It  was  a  considerable  blow  to  us  at  the  time 
because  we  were  certain  that  we  were  right  in 
defending  the  interests  of  our  subscribers  and 
because  it  seemed  from  this  experience  that  it 
was  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  continue  to  warn 
our  readers  against  fraudulent  schemes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  has  renewed 
our  faith  in  the  belief  that  right  must  win  in 
the  end. 

In  handing  down  the  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  after  reviewing  the  case : 

“We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  these 
judgments  must  be  reversed  and  new  trials 
granted  because  of  prejudicial  error  at  the  trial. 
Under  the  defense  of  mitigation,  the  defendants 
(American  Agriculturist)  were  entitled  to 
show  absence  of  malice.  To  this  end  they  had 
a  right  to  prove  the  source  of  information  relied 
on  in  publishing  the  article  and  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  therein.” 

The  court  also  stated  that  we  should  have 
been  entitled  to  introduce  many  other  sources  of 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


A  Financial  Speedometer 

January  2-7  Is  Farm  Inventory  Week 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  writer  wished  to 
make  a  hurried  night  trip  from  one  point 
in  New  York  State  to  a  town  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  state.  As  the  crow  flies,  the 
distance  would  be  about  two  hundred  miles ;  but 
such  a  route  would  go  at  right  angles  to  most  of 
the  trunk  auto  lines  between  the  two  towns.  If 
one  followed  the  numbered  through  highways, 
the  extra  distance  and  traffic  encountered  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  would  nearly  double  the  driving  time. 
An  experienced  traveler  who  had  made  the 
same  trip  several  times  in  daylight  offered 
his  assistance  in  mapping  out  a  route.  How¬ 
ever,  he  first  asked,  “Is  your  speedometer 
working  all  right?”  On  being  as¬ 
sured  that  the  road  meter  was  on  the 
job,  he  laid  out  a  route  over  county  and 
town  roads,  much  of  which  was  un¬ 
posted  and  not  shown  on  regulation  road 
maps. 

My  friend’s  instructions  were  like 
this :  “go  five  miles  on  a  certain  road  and 
then  take  a  right  turn,  go  six  and  a  half 
miles,  watching  out  for  bad  curve  at 
three  miles,  turn  left  five  miles  further 
on,  then  take  right  turn  on  dirt  road  at 
seven  miles.”  With  such  instructions  I 
started  out  in  the  dark,  rain  and  fog. 

All  went  well  for  several  hours.  The 
curves  and  turns  appeared  out  of  the 
night  almost  as  though  geared  to  the 
speedometer.  Then  all  of  sudden  the 
dial  showed  both  “zero  and  80” ;  mute 
evidence  of  a  broken  speedometer  cable. 
Midnight  and  raining,  all  garages  closed, 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  unposted  coun¬ 
try  road  ahead  of  me;  not  a  very 


By  V.  B.  HART 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  arid  Farm 
Management,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

pleasant  prospect.  However  after  getting- 
out  numerous  times  and  turning  a  flashlight  on 
many  sign  boards,  (some  of  which  said,  “5 
miles  to  such  a  town”  and  others,  “fish  fry  and 
Texas  hots  500  feet  ahead”)  ;  and  routing  out 
several  people,  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  trip  just 
as  it  was  getting  light. 

At  one  time  in  that  wild  night  ride  when  the 
wind  and  blinding  rain  made  driving  a  little  too 
dangerous,  and  I  had  pulled  up  beside  the  road 
to  wait  for  the  storm  to  slacken  and  fill  my 


pipe,  I  got  to  thinking  about  how  driving  a  car 
without  a  speedometer,  road  signs,  stars  or  com¬ 
pass,  was  like  trying  to  run  a  farm  business 
without  an  inventory.  I  couldn’t  tell  which  way 
I  was  going,  how  far,  or  how  fast.  Neither 
can  a  person  who  is  running  his  farm  without 
an  inventory.  That  little  illuminated  dial  on  the 
instrument  board  of  my  car  did  for  me  what 
an  annual  inventory  will  do  for  any  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  In  my  case  a  new  speedometer  was  not 
to  be  had  until  the  end  of  the  trip.  In  the  case 
of  the  farm  inventory,  there  are  55  farm  busi¬ 
ness  service  stations  in  New  York  State  ready  to 
supply  farmers  with  financial  speedometers  and 
instruction  for  using  them.  These  service  sta¬ 
tions  are  the  55  local  county  farm  bureau 
offices,  with  a  county  agricultural  agent 
as  chief  mechanic  in  charge  of  each. 
Each  of  these  offices  carries  in  its  stock 
of  spare  parts  an  ample  supply  of  the 
inventory  books,  “How  to  Take  a  Farm 
Inventory  and  Make  a  Credit  State¬ 
ment, ”  which  provide  space  and  di¬ 
rection  for  taking  a  farm  inventory  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 

Like  improvements  in  speedometers 
made  by  automobile  manufacturers,  a 
decided  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  farm  credit 
situation.  Last  spring  an  excellent  step 
was  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Realizing  that  banks  can  fur¬ 
nish  credit  to  farmers  at  less  cost  than 
can  a  merchant,  and  also  believing  that 
the  banker  should  not  loan  money  to 
anyone  without  knowing  what  he  owns 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Your  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  will  supply  you  with  a  blank  book 
conveniently  arranged  for  taking  a  farm  inventory.  l 
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urpee’s 

Seeds 
Grow 


large  ears,  7  in¬ 
ches  long  from  a 
single  seed  of 
Burpee’s  Branch¬ 
ing  Sweet  Corn. 
Read  all  about 
this  outstanding 
novelty  in  Bur- 
pee’s  Annual  for 
1928. 


quality  of  seeds  deter¬ 
mines  largely  whether  your 
garden  will  be  just  an  aver- 
age  garden  or  one  that  will 
yield  perfect  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  Burpee’s  Seeds 
have  the  reputation  of  pro¬ 
ducing  gardens  that  are  the 
best  in  their  neighborhood. 
Careful  tests  make  it  possible 
to  offer  Burpee’s  Seeds  under 
a  money-back-guarantee. 

Many  of  the  best  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  were  first 
made  available  for  your  gar¬ 
den  by  Burpee.  The  House 
of  Burpee  has  introduced 
more  Vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  than  has  any  other  seed- 
house  in  America.  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  what 
is  New  for  1928 — a  Branch¬ 
ing  Sweet  Corn  with 
as  many  as  six  ears 
on  a  single  plant, 
four  fine  New  Sweet 
Peas  including 
Fluffy  Ruffles,  the 
first  of  the  “Ruffled” 
type,  and  a  number 
of  excellent  Giant 
Gold  Medal  Dahlias. 
All  are  now*  first  of¬ 
fered  in  Burpee’s 
Annual. 


'M ssu  . 


7he Worlds  Greatest 

GARDEN  BOOK 


-  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the 

M  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden.  You  will  find 

.  it  an  interesting  book  filled  with  helpful  advice 

about  varieties  and  the  best  ways  to  grow 
M  M*M  MM  M  them.  No  matter  how  much  you  already 

m  rn  know  about  gardening,  you  will  want  a  copy 

m  M  ■  ff  of  “Burpee’s”  with  its  172  pages  of  garden 

M  JM  %,  information  and  hundreds  of  illustrations, 

M  many  of  them  in  the  colors  of  nature.  Burpee’s  Annual  offers 

f  '  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm 
/  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 

- - TEAR  HERE - — - - - 


W  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Gentlemen : 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’ s  Annual.  205 


Namt 


R.  D.  or  St. 


State_ 
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Guarding  Seed  Quality 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


THE  other  day  I  By  M.  G.  BURRITT 

had  the  privi¬ 


lege  of  sitting  in  and  listening  at  a 
conference  of  seed  dealers  and  agents, 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  to  consider  possible 
amendment  to  the 
State  Seed  Law. 

What  I  heard  led 
me  to  wonder  how 
many  farmers  know 
or  appreciate  what 
the  state  is  doing  to 
protect  them  from 
fraud  and  to  see  that 
they  get  what  they 
think  they  are  buying 
in  seeds.  In  the  old 
M.  C.  Burritt  days  almost  anything 
went— impurities,  dead  seeds,  hard 
(unscarified)  seeds,  and  seeds  without 
regard  to  origin.  Now  the  State  is 
saying  to  the  vendor  of  seed  you  must 
state  exactly  what  you  are  selling; 
how  much  impurities,  what  germi¬ 
nation,  how  many  hard  seeds  as  far  as 
possible  its  origin.  And  the  result  is 
that  farmers  come  much  nearer  getting 
their  money’s  worth.  It  pains  one  to 
think  what  a  lot  of  worthless  junk  we 
must  have  bought  for  seed  in  the  past 
and  how  much  money  we  must  have 
wasted  in  the  “good  old  days.” 

Reliable  Dealers  Approve  Law 

Naturally,  seed  handlers  view  the 
new  requirements  with  various  emo¬ 
tions.  One  old  line  dealer  was  heard 
to  remark  outside  the  conference  room 
“This  law  is  all  nonsense.  Why  can’t 
they  leave  us  alone  ?  Good  seed  is 
good  seed.”  From  this  and  other  re¬ 
marks  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  chief 
reason  for  being  in  the  seed  business 
was  to  buy  any  available  lots  of  seed 
as  low  and  sell  them  as  high  as  he 
could — and  he  didn’t  like  the  seed  law 
because  he  thought  it  interfered  with 
his  operations.  Other  dealers  welcome 
the  law  and  show  a  desire  to  assist  the 
state  in  insuring  a  supply  of  the  best 
seeds  of  known  quality,  identity  and 
origin.  It  is  significant  that  the  co¬ 
operatives  that  are  purchasing  for 
their  farmer  members  are  the  strong¬ 
est  supporters  of  the  law  and  most 
earnest  in  seeking  to  strengthen  it. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Official  Seed  Analysts  are 
rapidly  perfecting  their  methods  of  ex¬ 
amination  and  inspection.  As  fast  as 
they  do  the  laws  are  being  advanced 
to  keep  pace.  The  extension  service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  is  effective¬ 
ly  teaching  and  demonstrating  the 
value  of  good  seeds  and  what  consti¬ 
tutes  good  seeds.  And  farmers  are 
more  and  more  buying  these  seeds — 


quality  and  sources 
even  searching  out 
for  themselves  through  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations  and  purchasing  coopera¬ 
tively.  New  York  State’s  seed  labora¬ 
tory  is  responsible  for  much  of  our 
progress  to  date  and  no  man  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  better  seed  move¬ 
ment  than  Dr.  W.  T.  Munn,  State  Seed 
Analyist,  of  Geneva. 

Christmas  Carols  Via  Radio 

It  is  the  night  before  Christmas  as  I 
finish  these  notes.  The  Christmas  tree 
is  set  up,  decorated  and  partially  laden 
already  for  the  morning  distribution. 
It  has  been  a  day  of  preparation — for 
the  family  get-to-gether  dinner  tomor¬ 
row,  and  a  doing  up  of  packages. 
There  are  mysteries  about  the  house. 
I  read  in  the  paper  that  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  making  big  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  Christmas  eve  and  to¬ 
morrow.  But  that  does  not  interest 
me.  Christmas  of  all  holidays  is  a  time 
to  be  at  home  with  the  family  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
our  family  to  gather  around  the  fire¬ 
place  on  Christmas  eve,  read  Moore’s 
“  ’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas,” 
and  usually  a  Christmas  story  like 
Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol,”  sing  a 
carol  or  two  together  and  hang  up  our 
stockings  over  the  fireplace.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  home  occasion  and  none  of  us 
have  missed  being  on  hand  for  fifteen 
years.  Country  people  I  believe  gen¬ 
erally  observe  the  occasion  in  some 
such  way,  more  than  do  city  people. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  less 
counter  attractions  to  draw  them 
away.  Will  the  radio  help  to  keep 
more  people  at  home  on  Christmas 
Eve  ?  This  year  we  had  the  “Christ¬ 
mas  Carol”  over  the  radio. 

The  Farmer’s  Vacation  Time 

It  is  very  pleasant  and  appropriate 
weather  for  the  season.  The  ground 
is  well  covered  with  snow  everywhere. 
It  is  cold  with  light  snow  flurries. 
There  will  be  very  little  work  done  on 
farms  until  the  New  Year.  It  is  the 
farmer’s  vacation  time  when  he  rests, 
reads  and  visits.  We  are  gradually 
turning  our  thoughts  from  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  last  season,  but 
we  have  not  yet  -begun  to  look  ahead 
very  definitely.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Evidence  multiples  that 
the  last  season  has  been  better  than 
for  two  or  three  years — not  that  it  has 
been  so  good  except  by  contrast,  but 
that  it  seems  to  mark  more  or  less 
the  bottom  ,the  stoppage  of  losses  and 
the  beginning  of  the  upward  turn.  Let 
us  hope  this  is  really  the  case. — Hilton, 
N.  Y .,  December  24,  1927. 


WHEN  it  was  decided  to  move  some  12-year  old  McIntosh  apple  trees  on 
>V  the  farm  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Chapin,  secretary  of  the  Empire  State  Gas  and 
Electric  Association,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  rigged  up  a  home 
made  derrick  which  not  only  allowed  the  trees  to  be  easily  lifted  from  the 
soil  but  also  provided  a  way  to  transport  them  to  their  new  location  by 
hooking  the  derrick  to  a  tractor. 
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In  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home,  without  hurry  or  tire¬ 
some  shopping,  you  can  select 
merchandise  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world  —  and  offered 
to  you  at  lower  prices 
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How  can  WARD’S  give 


such  savings: 


? 
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Merely  buying  in  quantity  could  not 
by  itself  make  Ward’s  low  prices 
worth  while  to  you. 

Of  course,  the  vast  purchases  we 
make  are  important.  We  invest  sixty 
million  dollars  or  more  in  a  season’s 
stock.  We  buy  for  cash.  We  get  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  We  assemble 
assortments  that  offer  you  a  variety  of 
choice  not  found  in  ordinary  stores. 

But  we  do  more  than  buy  in  quan¬ 
tity.  First  of  all,  we  make  sure  of 
what  is.  back  of  the  price.  We  de¬ 
mand  that  quality  be  right. 

We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  ma\e 
a  low  price. 

That  means  that  our  customers 
will  be  satisfied.  We  do  not  lose  cus¬ 
tomers  by  disappointing  them.  We 
are  interested  in  having  your  regular 
continued  patronage.  So  we  guaran¬ 
tee  everything,  just  as  we  have  done 
for  56  years.  We  hold  your  patronage. 
This  keeps  costs  down  and  prices 


lower  than  you  will  find  elsewhere. 

There  are  other  facts  that  make  our 
prices  possible.  We  have  expert  buy¬ 
ers  everywhere.  They  know  how  and 
when  to  buy  in  cities  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  plenty  of  cash  capi¬ 
tal  to  bu^  for  six  months  or  a  year 
ahead.  We  have  warehouses  located 
at  many  convenient  points  to  give 
you  better  service. 

We  keep  our  stock  moving.  Orders 
are  shipped  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  received. 

All  of  these  things,  together  with 
careful  management  and  a  never  end¬ 
ing  study  of  markets  and  of  ways  to 
serve  you,  keep  costs  down,  and  make 
our  low  prices  possible. 

Your  Montgomery  Ward  Cata¬ 
logue  is  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 
Consult  it  for  everything  for  the 
farm,  the  home  and  the  family. 

If  you  want  to  save  money,  Think 
first  of  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  €?Ca 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH 


Oil  and  Coal  Ranges 
$5.45  to  $92.85 

Here  in  America’s  largest  stove  store  you  can  choose 
your  range  from  the  world’s  greatest  assortment  of 
stoves  at  savings  of  from  25%  to  50%.  Quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  finest.  Ranges  are  sold  on  easy 
payments  or  for  cash. 


Melophonic  Phonographs 
$26.90  to  $130.50 

The  celebrated  Melophonic  Phonograph  is  designed  to 
reproduce  music  and  voice  perfectly.  Our  imported 
violins  ranging  in  price  from  $4.95  to  $67.50  are  equal 
to  instruments  costing  twice  as  much.  All  of  our  better 
musical  instruments  are  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 


Cord  and  Balloon  Tires 
$4.45  to  $24.45 

Riverside  Tires  are  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles  and  our 
spring  prices  are  the  lowest  in  16  years.  Riverside  Tires 
will  save  you  $5  to  $15  per  tire. 


r 


Incubators  $7.95  to  $77.45 

Our  incubators  are  approved  by  the  Fire  Underwriters. 
They  are  made  of  Red  Cedar,  have  copper  heating  sys¬ 
tems  and  represent  30%  to  50%  savings  under  usual 
retail  prices.  Incubators  are  sold  on  easy  monthly 
payments. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  6?  CO.,  Dept.-  2-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.)  * 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Street  No. 


|  Rural  Route  No . Box  No . . 

^  Post  Office . State .  ! 
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START  1928  with  a  drive  that  will  make  this  year’s 
fruit  harvest  the  biggest  ever.  Control  is  the  thing — 
gained  with  the  right  sprays  and  dusts.  Write  “Orchard 
Brand”  big  and  bold  across  every  spray  month  in  your 
calendar— it  stands  for  materials  known  for  their  depend¬ 
ability  for  over  20  years. 

Complete  your  pruning  this  month.  Get  all  ready  for 
your  scale-control  spraying  before  the  buds  are  too  far 
advanced— using  “Orchard  Brand”  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  or  “Orchard  Brand”  Oil  Emulsion,  for 
the  real  results  you  expect. 

By  the  way,  look  out  for  grass  fires  in  the  orchard — 
bad  things  in  their  effect  on  tree  growth. 

Let  our  1928  Annual  “ Cash  Crops  ”  help  you  to  crop  profits. 
Ask  for  a  copy— a  postcard  will  bring  it. 


In 

ORCHARD 

HiilMPir 


(Insecticides) 


[Other 

Orchard  Brand 
Sprays 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calciujji  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


and  Dusts 


Sulphur  Dusts 
for  all  ncedt 
(‘  *  Fumrl’  ’  —  "  A  S  P  ’ - 
“85-16" — "90-10") 


INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


Gci-51 


IMS 


BOOK 


Sturdy  Honest  Seeds 

For  More  Than  a 

Half  Century 

All  Maule  Seed^teem  with  vigorous, Healthy 
Life.  Always  they  are  Tested,  always  they 
are  Guaranteed.  For  51  years  the  favorite 

of  thousands  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  We  sell  the 
highest  class  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  shows  a  big  variety  of  Flower 
Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass, 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses  *  *  *  All 
Super  -  Quality,  all  Tested,  all  Guaranteed  with  a 
Money  BackBond  *  *  *  Writeforthis  interesting  Free 
Book  NOW.  A  Post  Card  will  bring  it  *  *  *  Free. 

101  Maule  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  land.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


SALESMEN 


You  can  make  big 
money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 

unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons,  Nurseries,  Desk  A-4  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  directory  of  big  values  in  Fruit  Trees,  . 
Berry  Plants,  ShrubB,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. \ 
100  3-ft.  Peach  Trees,  $12.50.  Guaranteed 
Stock.  Write  today.  AUens  Nursery  & 
Seed  House  —  Box  J  geneva,  Ohio 


Honest  Value 


The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees  is 
from  an  old  established  concern  with 
a  nation  wide  reputation  for  giving 
dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  tell  you  whether  we  are 
fair  and  square.  We  will  gladly  send 
*  you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  1928  Cata¬ 
log — showing  fruits  in 

color.  We  have  no  agents 
—you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 

313  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Lead  Seal  Established  in  1880 
s  on  Tree 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Nitrogen  for  Fertilizer 

Where  and  How  It  is  Produced  for  Agriculture] 


£)URING  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  farmers  will  hear  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  Uncle 
Sam’s  great  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals 
shall  be  disposed  of.  Therefore,  as 
millions  of  dollars  were  invested  at 
Muscle  Shoals  by  the  government  for 
the  building  of  nitrate  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  in  time  of 
war  and  fertilizers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  as  nitrogen  is  an  important  plant 
food,  it  might  be  interesting  to  briefly 
review  here  facts  concerning  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers. 

As  our  readers  of  course  know,  the 
three  chief  plant  foods  regularly  pur¬ 
chased  in  various  forms  by  farmers 
are  the  nitrogen  carrying  fertilizers, 
the  phosphorus  carrying  fertilizers, 
and  potash. 

Nitrogen  carrying  fertilizers  are 
valued  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia 
(that  is,  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  am¬ 
monia)  which  they  contain.  Ammonia 
is  a  combination  consisting  of  82  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  18  per  cent  hydro¬ 
gen.  Both  ammonia  and  nitrogen  are 
gasses  and  they  exist  in  fertilizers  as 
(1)  nitrates;  (2)  ammonia  salts;  and 
(3)  organic  matter. 

Nitrogen  from  Organic  Sources 

In  the  past,  farmers  have  often 
bought  their  nitrogen  for  fertilizer  in 
the  form  of  organic  matter  such  as 
meat  tankage,  dried  blood,  hair,  feath¬ 
ers,  wool  waste,  garbage,  leather 
scrap,  etc.  The  most  important  or¬ 
ganic  materials  have  been  cottonseed 
meal  and  fish  scrap.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  waste  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  used  in  other  ways  in 
addition  to  fertilizer,  they  have  some¬ 
times  been  rather  high  in  price. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  min¬ 
eral  nitrogen  used  by  farmers  are  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  story  of  the  mining  and  shipping 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  romantic  one. 
The  only  source  in  the  world  for  this 
valuable  fertilizer  is  on  a  desert  plateau 
west  of  the  Andes  Mountains  in  the 
country  of  Chile.  But  it  is  said  that 
there  is  enough  of  it  there  to  take  care 
of  a  moderate  demand  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  come.  The  bed  of  ni¬ 
trate  is  covered  by- sand,  limg  and  clay 
to  a  depth  of  three  to- ten  feet.  It  has 
to  be  mined  and  transported  to  a  chem¬ 
ical  plant  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  is 
dissolved  out.  It  is  then  taken  to  the 
coast  and  exported. 

Before  the  war,  40%  of  the  nitrate 


of  soda  from  Chile  went  to  England, 
20%  to  the  United  States,  20%  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  10%  to  France.  Since  the 
war,  however,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  largest  consumer,  taking 
46%  in  1923.  We  import  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  year 
while  Germany,  who  has  learned  to  get 
her  nitrogen  largely  from  the  air,  took 
only  27,000  tons  in  the  same  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  mining  and 
shipping  such  long  distances  and  also 
because  it  has  to  pay  a  heavy  export 
duty,  nitrate  of  soda  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive*.  But  the  commercial  variety  con¬ 
tains  about  15%  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
very  quickly  soluble  and  therefore 
available  as  a  plant  food. 

Another  chief  source  of  nitrogen  is 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  comes  as 
a  by-product  from  coal  which  is  burned 
in  making  coke  and  gas.  All  coal  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  percentage  of  ammonia. 
When  burning,  this  ammonia  in  the 
form  of  gas  is  purified,  passed  through 
a  vat  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystall¬ 
ized  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  A 
modern  by-product  coke  oven  plant 
will  produce  about  25  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal 
treated.  The  production  of  ammonium 
sulphate  has  greatly  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  For  example,  in  1914 
America  produced  only  183,000  tons 
and  imported  75,000  tons  But  in  1923 
we  produced  over  600,000  tons  and  im¬ 
ported  only  a  little  over  3,000  tons. 

Getting  Nitrogen  from  the  Air 

Another  great  source  of  nitrogen  for 
fertilizer  comes  from  the  air.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  the  two  principal  gases  which 
make  up  the  air  we  breathe.  Modern 
science  has  found  ways  of  “fixing”, 
that  is,  separating,  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  crystallizing  it  in  the  form 
of  nitrates  which  are  valuable  not  only 
as  fertilizers  but  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives. 

Unfortunately,  taking  the  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  is  a  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  process.  One  way  is  called  the 
cyanamid  process,  a  method  by  which 
a  large  supply  of  water  power  is  used 
to  operate  electric  furnaces  and  com¬ 
bine  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  with  other 
substances  at  sufficiently  low  cost  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses.  The  largest  air  nitrate  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals  uses  the  cyanamid  pro¬ 
cess. 


“Quick,  Sam,  a  wildcat’s  jes  run  into  tha ’  house  with  yer  wife.” 

“Wal,  he’ll  jes’  have  to  git  out  the  best  way  he  can!” 

—Judge. 
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Potatoes  Need  Improving 


4H-Club  Workers  Showing  the  Way 


'Y'HERE  is  real 
strategy  in  the 
movement  for  the  training  of  young 
people  in  the  arts  of  the  farm  and  of 
the  home.  Our  junior  workers  are 
eager  and  receptive.  If  we  teach  them 
aright,  our  teachings 
will  have  far  greater 
weight  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  future,  be¬ 
ginning  very  soon, 
than  any  effort  that 
may  be  directed 
toward  adult  teach¬ 
ing. 

Last  year  Victor 
Perkins,  a  4-H  grow¬ 
er  of  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty,  won  first  not  only 
in  the  Junior  classes  but  in  adult 
classes  as  well,  at  the  potato  show  in 
connection  with  the  N.  Y.  S.  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  meeting. 

Not  long  ago  the  college  and  state 
department  people,  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  various  local  commercial  and  edu¬ 
cational  bodies  co-operated  in  running 
a  potato  train  through  five  western 
New  York  counties.  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg  of  Cornell  conducted  potato  judg¬ 
ing  contests  at  the  various  stops  and 
the  winners  were  judged  at  a  final 
show  at  Alfred.  Prizes  for  the  local 
contests  were  mostly  awarded  at 
luncheons  of  civic  clubs  at  the  various 
stops.  In  all  235  twelve-tuber  samples 
were  shown  by  the  4-H  Club  members. 

Potatoes  Below  Grade 

One  feature  of  the  Erie  train  was  a 
display  of  fifteen  sacks  of  potatoes  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  warehouses 
along  the  route.  These  potatoes  were 
graded  and  the  percentages  of  various 
defects  indicated.  Only  42%  of  the 
sacks  made  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  even 
in  a  year  when  quality  is  regarded  as 
good.  This  is  quite  a  commentary  on 
our  crop  and  our  growers,  whether  the 
dealers  were  undertaking  to  offer 
graded  potatoes  or  not.  Government 
grades  do  not  represent  exceptionally 
high  standards  and  it  is  held  that  66% 
of  all  potatoes  will  make  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade. 


ing  “U.  S.  Fancy” 
and  similar  higher 
marks  for  various  products  but  after 
all  the  premiums  are  commanded  by 
those  whose  deliveries  register  well 
above  ordinary  grading  standards  and 
who  succeed  in  finding  the  special  trade 
that  recognizes,  desires  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  added  quality. 

Southern  Tier  Growers  Advertise 

The  Southern  Tier  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  of  Elmira  is  one  of  the 
younger  vegetable  organizations  of  the 
state  but  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
alive.  Last  fall  there  was  a  Food 
Show  in  Elmira  and  this  Association 
made  a  most  interesting  display  of 
vegetables,  using  an  abundance  of 
slogan  signs  emphasizing  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  vegetable  food. 

Methods  of  this  sort  have  helped 
other  people.  Why  should  not  agri¬ 
culture,  thereby,  as  well,  profit? — 
Paul  Work. 


Fertile  Soil  Needs  More 
Than  Plant  Food 

A  SOIL  may  contain  plenty  of  plant 
food  and  still  fail  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  In  addition  to  plant  food  soil 
needs  to  be  well  drained  and  to  have 
good  supply  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  or  humus. 

The  man  who  is  managing  the  soil 
must  supply  these  things  in  the  right 
order.  For  instance,  it  is  likely  to  be 
unprofitable  to  add  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  to  a  soil  that  is  badly  in  need  of 
drainage  or  to  a  soil  that  is  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime. 

Good  drainage  is  the  first  big  need, 
then  lime  where  needed,  then  humus 
and  plant  food. 

Humus  or  decaying  plants  is  not  the 
least  important.  It  contains  plant  food 
and  in  addition  helps  to  retain  moisture 
till  the  plants  need  it,  and  makes  the 
soil  easily  tillable. 

Marglobe  Tomato  Well 
Recommended 

Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  Marglobe  tomato? 
Do  you  advise  growing  it? 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Paul  Work 


An  attempt  will  again  be  made  this 
year  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  grad¬ 
ing  law  for  New  York  potatoes.  The 
law  is  not  to  be  compulsory  but  it  will 
give  the  grades  •  legal  status  in  the 
state  and  will  be  the  basis  for  further 
campaigning  to  improve  the  standard 
of  oyr  product  as  it  appears  on  the 
markets.  This  seems  essential  if  our 
growers  are  to  win  the  returns  which 
their  effort  demands.  The  proposed 
law  will  not  affect  growers  in  selling 
to  consumer  or  retail  trade. 

Change  in  Sizes 

The  United  States  standards  for  po¬ 
tato  grades  have  been  modified  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
screen,  provided  the  sacks  are  marked 
“U.  S.  No.  1‘  iy2"  minimum.”  The 
previous  ruling  provided  for  1%  mini¬ 
mum,  and  this  requirement  is  con¬ 
tinued  unless  the  label  indicates  the 
contrary. 

Grading  standards  are  made  to  em¬ 
brace  great  quantities  of  produce  with¬ 
in  the  number  one  grade.  Thus  they 
do  not  at  all  represent  an  ideal.  The 
implication  is  not  that  anything  that 
makes  the  grade  is  exceptionally  good 
but  rather  that  the  product  failing  to 
make,  say,  number  two  is  pretty  bad. 
Thus  is  follows  that  the  ambitious 
grower  who  wishes  to  be  in  the  upper 
20  or  25%  of  the  field  must  establish 
and  make  known  his  own  standards. 
The  government  authorities  are  partial- 


'Y'HE  following  description  of  the  Mar¬ 
globe  comes  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

“The  Marglobe  is  a  .very  prolific, 
second-early,  red-fruited  variety.  It 
produces  medium  large,  erect,  and 
fairly  dense  plants  that  shade  the  fruit 
well  and  thus  protect  it  from  sun- 
scald.  Its  fruits  are  large,  smooth, 
solid,  globular,  bright  scarlet,  and  al¬ 
most  coreless.  They  ripen  well,  even 
around  the  stem,  and  possess  a  de¬ 
lightful  flavor.  Moverover,  they  are 
covered  with  a  thick  skin  which  hin¬ 
ders  cracking  and  enhances  keeping 
qualities. 

Resists  Many  Common  Diseases 

“The  Marglobe  is  usually  as  early  as 
Bonny  Best  or  Chalk’s  Jewel  and  has 
a  much  longer  bearing  period.  It  sets 
freely  and  continuously  and  maintains 
a  high  quality  of  fruit  throughout  the 
picking  season.  The  Marglobe  is 
highly  resistant  to  Fusarium  wilt  and 
to  nail  head  rust  and  puffiness  of 
fruits.  It  is  also  somewhat  resistant 
to  Septoria  leaf  spot,  early  blight,  and 
leaf  mold.  Its  resistance  to  disease 
often  enables  it  to  produce  excellent 
crops  where  most  other  varieties  either 
partly  or  wholly  succumb  to  wilt  or 
blight  attacks.” 

Growers  seem  to  be  quite  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  this  variety  and  we  believe 
it  deserves  a  thorough  trial.  The  seed 
has  been  rather  high  in  price  due  to 
the  heavy  demand  for  it. 
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The  more  you  use 
— the  more  you  get 

This  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  R. 
Johnston  Gillan,  of  St.  Thomas,  Pa.  For 
four  years  he  has  applied  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  his  “York  Imperial”  apple 
trees. 

Read  Mr.  Gillan’s  own  story  of  the 
results  he  got — 

“We  have  been  using  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  in  our  orchard  of  ‘York  Im¬ 
perials’  for  the  past  four  years,  keeping 
careful  tally  of  the  yield  of  each  tree 
every  year.  We  have  put  it  on  at  the  rate 
of  3 &,  7/4,  and  10  pounds  per  tree  at  a 
time  and  while  the  gains  in  growth  and 
crop  have  all  been  satisfactory,  the 
higher  application  has  given  the  larger 
financial  return.” 

A  generous  amount  of  quickly  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  before  blossom 
time  will  increase  the  amount  of  fruit 
set,  enable  the  tree  to  carry  a  full  crop  of 
well-sized  fruit  to  maturity  and  promote 
fruit  bud  formation  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  sample  and  bulletins. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Drawing  from  actual 
photograph  shows  one  of 
Gillan  Brothers’  trees 
which  received  7 14  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
each  year  for  4  years. 
The  condition  of  the  tree 
tells  the  story. 


^  Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  0. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


N-i-t8  NK 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above ) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - 


Address- 


ENGINES 


Send  for 
my  new  chart 
. . . .“ How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine .” 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work.  My  68  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

60  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.  H. WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1801  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KEROSENE  GASOLINE 
GASOIL  DISTILLATE 
OR  GAS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


J“?u/ 

World's  greatest  Utilityjitfd 


300  CANDLE  POWER— with! 
new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain-proof, bug-proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors— anywhere.  Bright,  white  light— 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  /, 
the  cost.  BurnsSd  per  cent  air— iper  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Lights  with 

match.  Clean,  odor-  _ 

less, safe. Guaranteed.  '' 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAU 

Try  80  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now.! 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
1141  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Make  $60  to  $100 
a  week.  No  ex¬ 
perience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required. 
Outfit  Free  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Krritory, 
Write  quick  I 


OTTAWA4 

TO  MUCK  FOB  WO 


Wood  is  valuable. 
20  cords  a  day. 

than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  I 


Saw  16  to 
.  Does  moro 

_ _ _  _ , - - 1  by  man  or  boy. 

Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book, 
chipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  bouses. 

nTTHUfl  lit!1  nn  sot  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ul  lAflfl  Mil),  till.  Room  801  -W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  °a. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  GATES  •  BARBED  WIRE  *  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W Ire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
manFence  now  SUPER-Gal  vanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept ,203  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Include 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


In  Y our  W inter  Rations 


foe  highest  profits 
per  cow 


Send  for  this  big  free  book, 
containing  latest  feeding 
methods  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  winter.  Also  rations 
for  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep. 

£Mail  the  coupon. 


PRACTICAL  RATIONS 
FOR  BARN  FEEDING 

No.  1  —  with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage . 

Ground  Corn,  or  Hominy,  or  Barley - 300  lbs. 

Ground  Oats _ — — 300  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran _ 300  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal _ 200  lbs. 

No.  Z  —  with  timothy,  bluegrass,  or 
prairie  hay  and  corn  silage. 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy  or  Barley. - - 200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats _ 200  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  _ -200  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal _ 400  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  per  day  to  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  B*l>  “How  to 
Make  Money  F eeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


L.  M.  E.  C..  1928. 


Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27 -year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  withFordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer- Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.’* 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.’* 
Sure  death  to 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Qrinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
costby  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
%at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 


)  Papec  Machine  Co. 
Ill  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality  1  I 


H.  L.  Cosline 
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Milk  Prices  Are  Better 

Are  They  Responsible  for  High  Feed  Prices? 

jJ[OW  many  of  us,  By  H.  L.  COSLINE  feed  dealer  has  lit- 

u  p  o  n  hearing  Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  tie  effect  on  feed 
tne  welcome  news  of  an  advance  in  prices,  what  about  the  wholesaler”  I 
milk  prices  have  had  our  pleasure  asked,  “Isn’t  it  possible  for  him  to 
dampened  by  the  thought,  “Oh,  well,  it  jump  prices?” 

won’t  mean  anything,  because  as  soon  “I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,”  he 
as  the  feed  dealers  replied.  “It  does  look  that  way  some- 
hear  of  it  ,they  will  times.  For  instance  this  fall,  it  does 
jump  the  price  of  feed  seem  that  prices  for  wheat  products 
again.”  were  too  high.” 

1  hav®  heard  tliad  Demand  for  By-products  a  Factor 

thought  expressed  ^ 

several  times  of  late.  "It  may  be  that  they  were  not  grind- 
I  can  remember  the  mg'  wheat  enough  to  supply  the  by- 
time  when  I  would  products.  I  suppose  that  the  reason 
have  accepted  the  wheat  is  ground  is  to  make  flour,  I 
idea  without  ques-  said,  and  another  thing  is,  that  when 
tion,'  but  this  time  I  we  talk  about  supply  and  demand  as 
found  myself  won-  affecting  prices,  we  always  need  to 
dering  whether  there  is  any  relation  think  of  the  supply  at  the  consumer, 
between  feed  prices  and  the  price  of  rather  than  the  supply  at  the  pro¬ 
milk  or  eggs,  and  if  there  is  some  re-  ducer.  It  may  possibly  be  that  some- 
lation  .exactly  what  is  is,  and  how  it  one  deliberately  held  back  shipments, 
work.s  hut  if  they  did, '  I  am  sure  that  the 

I  could  see  a  few  possible  relation-  farmers  have  no  better  way  to  fight 
ships,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  I  than  through  large  co-operative  buy- 
was  right,  or  that  I  had  thought  of  all  ing-” 

the  angles  of  the  problem,  so  I  took  ‘  Perhaps  that  s  so,  was  the  reply, 
the  first  opportunity  of  putting  the  “and  another  thing  that  we  sometimes 
question  up  to  a  man  who  runs  a  good  forget  is  that  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
sized  dairy  farm.  general  price  changes  in  the  last  ten 

years.  When  the  price  level  goes  up, 
The  Opinion,  of  a  Dairy  Man  j  don’t  suppose  we  have  any  right  to 
“Why,  no?”  he  said,  “I  can’t  see  expect  all  our  products  to  go  up,  while 
where  a  feed  dealer  can  have  such  in-  the  products  of  the  western  farmer 
fluence  on  prices.  It’s  mostly  a  ques-  stay  where  they  were.  The  man  who 
tion  of  supply  and  demand.  Prices  depends  for  profit  on  such  differences 
are  up  now,  because  wheat  and  es-  in  prices  is  on  the  wrong  track.  We 
pecially  corn  are  a  short  crop.  We  must  produce  efficiently  and  economic- 
are  paying  a  lot  more  in  comparison  ally,  and  try  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
with  the  price  of  milk  than  we  have  duction,  just  as  hard  as  we  try  to 
sometimes,  but  that  causes  a  tendency  raise  the  price  we  get  for  our  product, 
to  feed  less.  Of  course  in  time,  less  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  shouldn’t 
feed  may  mean  less  milk,  and  so  a  bet-  try  to  buy  feed  as  cheaply  as  we  can, 
ter  price  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  but  I  don’t  believe  in  laying  all  my 
when  milk  prices  go  up,  dairymen  feed  failures  on  the  feed  dealer.” 
more,  which  makes  more  demand  for  A§  a  Retail  peed  Dealer  Sees  It 
feed  and  may  cause  a  rise  m  feed 

prices.  I  would  presume  that  if  a  man  I  next  found  an  opportunity  to  talk 
had  the  figures  he  would  find  that  feed  with  a  man  who  has  a  retail  feed  busi- 
prices  came  up  first,  and  milk  later,  ness.  I  found  that  he  agreed  with 
as  many  times  as  a  rise  in  feed  prices  most  of  the  points  made  by  my  dairy- 
followed  a  rise  in  prices  of  milk.  It  man  friend.  “If  feed  prices  should  go 
may  be  that  we  are  inclined  to  remem-  down,  the  farmers  would  feed  so  heavy, 
her  the  times  when  we  thought  we  with  the  idea  that  they  could  feed 
were  about  to  make  some  money,  only  profitably,  that  they  would  either  make 
to  find  feed  costing  more,  and  forget  too  much  milk  and  lower  the  price,  or 
the  times  when  it  happened  the  other  create  such  a  demand  for  feed  that  the 

price  of  feed  would  have  to  go  up,”  he 


way. 


“Even  if  we  agree  that  the  retail 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 


New  York  State  Guernsey  Wins  Second  Place  in  Glass  DDD 
gY  producing  10483.1  pounds  of  milk  and  575.2  pounds  of  butter  fat,  Fair 
Weather  Compiegne  147382  has  won  second  place  in  class  DDD.  She 
was  bred  and  is  owned  by  Charles  S.  Fayerweather,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Fair  Weather  Compiegne  is  sired  by  Wyebrook  Forceful  64889,  sire  of  two 
Advanced  Register  daughters.  Her  dam,  Fair  Weather  Champagne  117093, 
sired  by  Mixter  Gauntlet  47943  that  has  two  Advanced  Register  daughters, 
was  a  good  producer  but  was  never  put  on  test. 
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AtfCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
feed  has,  for  many  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co,, 

Dept.  53  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Save  with 

Mahler 


Season’s 
Lowest  Prices 


The  lowest  prices  of  the  year  are 
now  effective.  Next  month,  you  will 
pay  more,  and  later  still  more.  Get 
your  order  in  this  month  and  save 
money.  No  deposit  required.  Pay  on 
delivery  or  from  your  monthly  milk 
checks. 

The  1928  Harder  Silo  has  many  ex¬ 
clusive  new  features.  There’s  a 
Harder  that  meets  your  needs,  at  a 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is 
built  on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  cor¬ 
ners ;  no  waste  space.  Easily  erected; 
portable.  Send  for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


'MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE 


Much  easier  to  milk  cows  with 
perfect  udders  and  teats  ■ —  soft, 
silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  twitch¬ 
ing,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk.  Thousands  of  dairymen 
use  Bag  Balm  regularly  as  their 
protector  of  the  udder  and  teats. 
For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps, 
cuts,  inflammation,  caked  bag, 
bunches,  cow-pox,  etc.  it  has  no 
equal.  Even  with  the  most  stub¬ 
born  hurts,  first  application  starts 
quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  Is  sanitary,  pleasant 
to  use,  and  cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Big  io-ounce  can  of  this  wonderful 
penetrating  ointment,  only  6oc  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists.  Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to 
obtain  locally. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


HAY  -  STRAW  -  COWS  -  BULLS  -  HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  regis¬ 
tered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred 
heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Prices  Are  Better 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
said.  “We  dealers  don’t  have  much  to 
say  about  prices.  A  good  many  dairy¬ 
men  %lo  lots  of  kicking  when  prices  are 
going  up,  and  they  think  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  good  profit,  but  when  prices 
come  down,  we  must  sell  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  regardless  of  what  we  paid 
for  it.  If  any  deader  charged  more 
than  the  market  would  warrant,  farm¬ 
ers  would  either  go  to  some  other  town, 
or  would  buy  through  a  co-operative. 
If  all  dairymen  would  buy  in  large  lots 
and  pay  cash,  we  could  sell  for  less 
than  we  do.” 

Hens  Unlike  Cows 

I  next  called  on  a  man  with  a  good 
sized  flock  of  hens.  “Do  you  think 
that  feed  prices  are  raised  as  soon  as 
the  price  of  eggs  goes  up?”  I  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  he  said  after  some 
thought.  “It  looks  to  me  like  a  matter 
of  production.  As  a  rule  feed  isn’t 
much  higher  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring,  but  eggs  bring  much  more.  I 
can  see  a  lot  of  effect  though,  that 
feed  prices  have  on  the  price  of  eggs. 
When  feed  is  high,  it  causes  some  men 
to  quit  producing  eggs,  which  tends  to 
raise  the  price.  When  feed  is  cheap, 
some  men  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  get  into  it  than 
it  does  to  quit.  A  hen  is  different  than 
a  cow.  Better  milk  prices  cause 
heavier  feeding,  and  more  milk,  but  if 
a  man  is  feeding  hens  right,  better 
prices  can’t  make  hens  lay  more  than 
an  egg  a  day  no  matter  how  much  a 
man  feeds.  If  a  dealer  could  influence 
the  price  of  feed,  I  should  'think  that 
he  would  drop  the  price  when  milk  is 
cheap,  so  that  he  would  increase  the 
demands  for  feed.  The  fact  that  he 
doesn’t  do  that,  inclines  me  to  believe 
that  he  doesn’t  have  much  to  say  about 
prices.” 

Supply  and  Demand  at  Work 

From  my  talks  with  these  three  men, 
it  seemed  that  I  could  get  three  ideas 
that  would  help  in  making  a  decision, 
as  to  the  relation  between  prices  of 
milk  or  eggs  and  feed  prices. 

First,  that  high  priced  milk  makes 
greater  demand  for  feed,  while  low 
priced  milk  lessens  the  demand  for 
feed,  which  in  turn  affects  demand, 
and  prices. 

Second.  When  we  have  changes  in 
the  general  price  level,  all  prices  tend 
to  go  up  or  down  at  the  same  time, 
though  some  may  go  faster  than 
others,  or  sometimes,  some  prices  may 
actually  go  down  while  others  are 
going  up. 

Third.  We  are  likely  to  remember 
the  times  when  feed  prices  went  up 
after  milk  prices,  and  to  forget  the 
times  when  we  had  good  prices  for 
milk  and  cheap  feed. 

- .  •  ^  m — ^  • 

Pennsylvania  Cows  Cannot 
Be  Tested  in  New  York 

“I  live  in  Pennsylvania  near  the  New 
York  state  line.  The  cattle  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  are  not  tuberculin  tested  while  those 
across  the  line  are.  Has  anyone  here  the 
right  to  take  cattle  of  any  age  across  the 
line  and  have  them  tested  or  how  many 
tests  do  they  have  to  pass  here?  Can 
any  licensed  vetinarian  do  the  testing 
and  who  stands  the  loss  in  either  case? 
What  is  the  penalty  for  moving  untested 
cattle  into  a  tested  area?” 

JF  you  wish  to  have  your  cattle  tested 

we  would  suggest  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  communicate  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  conducting  a  TB  campaign 
and  it  may  be  that  you  can  get  them 
into  your  territory  very  soon. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  we 
advise  you  to  ship  your  cattle  across 
the  line  for  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  New  York.  You  cannot  get 
your  cattle  across  the  line  without 
having  them  tested.  The  New  York 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Illustration  above  shows  a  group  of  people  attending  a 
De  Laval  and  Dairy  Day  arranged  by  a  De  Laval  Agent 
in  Arkansas.  One  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  “skimming 
the  skim-milk”  demonstration.  Hundreds  of  similar  meetings 
were  held  by  De  Laval  Agents  during  the  past  year. 


Tests  Prove  Many  Old 
Separators  Are  Losing 

Valuable  Butter-Fat 


IN  ORDER  to  show  exactly  how 
much  money  is  jbeing  lost  [by  poor 
separators  De  Laval  Agents  in  17 
states  during  the  past  year  held 
hundreds  of  public  tests,  in  which  the 
skim-milk  from  some  separator  in  each 
community  was  run  through  a  new 
De  Laval  and  separated  again. 

In  all  these  tests  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arators  never  Sailed  to  recover 
butter-fat  from  such  skim-milk. 
The  butter-fat  recovered  in  this  way 
was  immediately  weighed  and  tested 
at  the  local  creamery  or  cream  station, 
and  varied  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to 
over  a  dollar. 

The  average  results  from  all  the 
tests  showed  that  the  separators 
from  which  De  Lavals  skimmed 
the  skim-milk  were  losing  butter- 
fat  at  the  rate  of  $78.00  a  year. 

More  than  50,000  people  attended 
these  demonstrations  and  many  of 
them  were  amazed  at  the  separating 
losses  revealed  and  asked  for  tests  to 
be  made  on  their  own  separators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  secure  skim-milk  from  the 
poorest  separator  in  each  community, 
and  that  the  tests  were  conducted 


under  the  observation  of  disinterested 
people  entirely  in  the  open  and  above 
board,  they  reveal  a  general  condition. 

It  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  2§%  of  all  separators 
in  use  today  are  wasting  large 
amounts  of  butter-fat— enough  to 
pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  in  a  short 
time.  Is  your  separator  in  this  class? 
To  make  sure  it  isn’t,  try  a  new 
De  Laval. 

Trade  In  Your  Old  Separator  on 
A  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Lavals  are  the  best 
separators  ever  made — they  skim 
cleaner,  run  easier,  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  operate  and  last  longer  than  any 
others.  They  have  many  new  features 
you  will  appreciate.  Liberal  trade 
allowances  on  old  separators  of  any 
age  or  make  made  on  new  De  Lavals, 
which  are  also  sold  on  easy  terms  or 
installments.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 


MAIL  COUPON 


THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.2022  ! 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  " 
Please  send  me,  without  f  Separator  □  a 
obligation,  full  informa-  <  Milker  □  m 
iion  on  (  check  which  m 


Name- 

Town  . 

State .  R.F.D., 


.  No.  Cows.. 


De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 
and  Milkers 


Farmers  tell  us  this  is  the 


handiest  most  practical 
book  on  feeding  they  ever  read 


Feed  for  profit.  Do  you  know  the  value  of 
your  homegrown  grains?  Can  you  balance 
them  with  concentrates  to  make  an  effici¬ 
ent  and  economical  ration.  This  book  tells 
you  how  in  a  practical  and  authentic  way 
that  anyone  can  understand.  Tells  you  how 
to  lower  feed  costs  yet  get  more  milk  from 
your  dairy  cows,  add  extra  pounds  in 
qfficker  time  to  your  beef  cattle  and  hogs, 
produce  more  lambs  and  get  a  heavier  wool 
clip,  keep  your  poultry  flock  producing  at 


its  highest  capacity  and  add  a  better  finish 
to  show  stock.  Rations  have  been  worked 
out  by  A.  L.  Ward,  Director  Educational 
Service,  a  nationally  known  authority  on. 
livestock  feeding.  Information  is  based  on 
actual  experiments  by  leading  colleges.  Cof- 
tonseed  meal  provides  more  digestible  crude 
protein  per  dollar  invested ,  than  any  other 
concentrate.  Learn  how  to  profit  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  properly.  This  book  tells  how.  We 
gladly  send  it  FREE.  Mail  Coupon  TODAY. 


c 


1 


COTTONSEED 

MEAL 

imd& 


A.  L.  Ward,  Director  Educational  Service  Dept.  A-4 


Cottonseed  Products  Association 

915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Name 

Address 

P.  O. 

County 

State 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 
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VITAMINS 


\ 


ANl 


© 


mean 


Poultry  Profits 


9P 


And  ‘ Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
means  “ Vitamins  A  D  ” 


ENS  free  from  certain  nutritional  diseases  . . .  larger, 
thick-shelled  eggs,  and  many  more  of  them . . .  increased 
hatchability  . . .  lowered  chick  mortality  . . .  baby  chicks 
that  grow  rapidly  to  a  healthy  maturity  .  .  .  these  are 
certainly  profitable  things — and  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
will  give  them  to  you  at  very  slight  cost. 

Because  every  lot  of  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  laboratory 
tested  three  times— once  chemically,  once  on  baby  chicks 
and  once  on  rats — it  is  possible  to  guarantee  its  Vitamin 
A  and  D  content.  This  is  really  important,  because  it 
amounts  to  a  guarantee  of  profits  for  you! 

Vitamins  A  and  D  are  the  chief  reasons  for  feeding 
Nopco.  They  enable  poultry,  both  on  range  and  penned, 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  minerals  and  their  feed. 
Sunlight  and  green  food  alone,  even  when  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  will  not  do  this  as  well  as  when  Nopco  is  used  to 
supplement  their  work.  Results  prove  it.  So  Nopco 
should  be  given  all  year  round  for  the  utmost  results. 

Feeding  Nopco  is  such  an  easy,  simple  thing  to  do, 
too.  Just  a  little  oil  mixed  in  with  the  feed  does  the 
trick.  And  it  really  is  not  an  expense — it  is  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment  in  assured  future  profits  that  amount  to  many, 
many  times  the  cost.  Try  it  and  see! 


NOPCO 


Cod  Liver  Oil 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  DEALERS!  We  can  serve  you  promptly 
through  your  jobber,  on  our  assured  profits  plan. 
Build  with  N«pco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 


Where  the  Shenandoah  Goes  to  the  Sea 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

being  the  standbys.  There  are  a  good  tury  ago,  but  not  one  of  them  ever 
many  hogs  in  the  fields  and  drcfves  of  staged  such  a  stirring  drama  as  was 
fattening  steers  are  not  uncommon,  played  on  this  road  of  the  Great 
but  the  dairy  interests  are  not  highly  Valley. 

developed.  Most  of  the  dairy  herds  Again  and  again  during  four  years, 
that  I  Saw  were  rather  nondescript  in  there  streamed  along  it,  not  gleaming 
character  and  showed  little  evidence  of  pleasure  cars  and  grinding  trucks  but 
specific  dairy  breeding.  miles-long  trains  of  lumbering  army 

There  are  a  few  very  pretentious  es-  wagons  and  rumbling  gun-caissons 
tates,  where  city  men  are  ostentatious-  with  sweating  mule  teams  and  shout- 
ly  losing  money  and  thereby  demon-  ing,  cursing  drivers  and  interminable 
strating  their  wealth.  Personally  I  try  undulating  columns  of  marching  men 
to  be  as  charitable  as  possible  in  my  — sometimes  men  who  wore  the  blue 
judgment  of  other  men,  but  I  confess  —again  men  who  wore  the  gray.  What 
that  I  cannot  help  being  badly  a  tremendous  pageant  it  would  be  if 
“peeved”  when  I  see  a  very  rich  man  just  for  a  single  day,  that  phantom 
squandering  money  in  unbelievable  host,  very  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now 
folly  on  a  so-called  farm.  dust,  could  rise  and  take  the  field  again 

With  these  few  exceptions,  however,  and  once  more  roll  their  columns 
the  Valley  seems  to  be  held  by  genuine  through  the  Valley  as  in  those  bye 
working  farmers.  It  is  a  land  of  good  gone  years, 
substantial  houses  and  big  barns — the  „  , 

sort  of  homesteads  that  men  rear  when  Storehouse  of  the  Confederacy 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy  We  drove  the  whole  length  of  t  e 
really  fertile  land.  While  this  was  a  pike  from  Winchester  to  Lexington, 
slave-holding  region  and  enjoyed  a  The  road  does  not  skirt  the  river.  n 
prosperous  agriculture,  the  negro  was  fact  we  had  only  occasional  glimpses 
always  very  much  less  numerous  than  the  Shenandoah.  It  is  on  the  who  e 
in  the  Tide  Water  sections  of  the  State.  a  very  straight  road  like  our  own 
As  you  ride  through  the  country  today,  Western  Turnpike  mile  after  mile  o 
the  black  man  does  not  seem  to  form  a  it  with  hardly  a  curve.  Every  five  or 
very  noticeable  part  of  the  total  popu-  six  miles  is  a  little  village  while  Hai- 
lation  risonburg  and  Staunton  are  small 

In  one  notable  respect,  the  country-  cities.  The  road  is  abundantly  sup- 
side  is  different  from  New  York.  We  plied  with  markers  and  tablets  which 
try  if  possible  to  build  our  homes  di-  preserve  in  authentic  form  the  stoiies 
rectly  upon  the  highways,  while  here  those  wild  years.  A  fat  land,  well 
the  better  farmsteads  lie  back  from  supplied  with  corn  and  wheat  fields 
the  road  and  are  reached  by  a  private  and  with  many  gristmills,  it  was  the 
lane  or  driveway.  great  storehouse  of  the  Confederacy. 

Finally  near  the  close  of  the  war  (in 
A  Historic  Highway  October  1864)  General  Phil  Sheridan 

The  Valley  has  one  famous  road—  took  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
the  “Great  Valley  Turnpike.”  It  was  Valley.  War  eventually  can  be  noth- 
chartered  by  the  State  in  1837  and  of-  ing  but  ruthless  and  so  under  the  plea 
ficially  ran  from  Winchester  to  Lex-  of  stern  military  necessity,  Sheridan 
ington.  Even  in  Civil  War  days  it  was  determined  upon  the  systematic  de- 
a  hard,  stone-surfaced  road— and  it  struction  of  every  thing  that  might  be 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  useful  to  the  enemy.  In  pursuance  of 
military  operations  of  both  armies  for  this  policy,  he  officially  reported  to 
four  years.  At  Winchester  they  will  Grant  that  he  had  burned  more  than 
tell  you  that  the  village  changed  hands  2000  barns  packed  with  produce  and 

_ now  held  by  the  North,  now  by  the  more  than  70  gristmills  filled  with 

South _ no  less  than  72  times— possibly  wheat  and  corn  and  that  he  had  driven 

an  unbelievable  statement.  In  those  away  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and 
days  it  was  referred  to  as  “the  hard,  had  slaughtered  and  issued  to  the 
white  Valley  Pike”  and  it  was  known  Army  3000  sheep.  Near  Dayton,  one 
and  loved  best  of  all  by  Stonewall  of  his  officers  was  bushwhacked  and 
Jackson’s  “Foot  Cavalry” — so  called  murdered  and  in  retaliation  and  as  a 
because  it  is  declared  that  in  the  course  warning,  he  burned  every  house  with- 
of  any  twenty-four  hours  they  could  in  a  radius  of  five  miles.  He  left  the 
march  further  than  other  men  could  fair  region  a  smoking  waste,  wiping- 
ride.  In  any  case,  the  celerity  of  it  up  “as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish  and 
Jackson's  movements  up  and  down  the  turneth  it  upside  down.”  So  complete 
Valley  was  the  amazement  and  the  was  the  work  that  he  said  “If  a  crow 
nightmare  of  Union  commanders.  flies  down  the  valley  he  will  have  to 
We  had  other  famous  highways  in  carry  his  provisions  with  him.”  It 
the  old  days.  There  is  our  Great  was  a  military  measure  which  the 
Western  Turnpike  of  which  I  have  (Continued  on  Page  18) 

written.  There  were 


Fill  in  the  coupon  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  “Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  Way  to  Poultry 
Profits.’’  In  addition  to  the 
latest  information  regarding 
thisadvanced  practice,  itcon- 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  offeeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  reference 
— and  frde. 

I 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc., 

Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 


Name . . 


R.  F.  D . 


_  1 


Cow.'.ty.. 


..State - 


—  1 


I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from - 


the  New  York- Albany 
and  the  New  York-Bos- 
ton  Post  roads.  There 
was  the  very  import¬ 
ant  New  York-Phila- 
delphia  -  Baltimore  - 
W  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o.n  Road. 
There  was  the  magnifi- 
ciently  conceived  Na¬ 
tional  Pike  which  was 
completed  from  Wash¬ 
ington  as  far  west  as 
Cumberland,  Maryland, 
with  an  official  brick 
tavern  each  six  miles. 
All  these  were  great 
thoroughfares  a  cen- 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


This  monument 
on  the 
Valley  Pike 
marks  the  site 
of  the 
Log  House 
which  was  the 
birth  place  of 
Sam  Houston 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1928. 
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More  About  Incubators 


Editor's  Note:—  By  L.  H.  HISCOGK  chine  as  a  supple- 

This  is  the  second  ment  to  a  hatch  I 

of  a  series  of  articles  on  incubators  was  bringing  off  in  my  large  incubator. 

and  their  operation.  The  first  of  the  T  ~  ** . .  ^ 

series  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  2Jf 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


and  the  third  will  be  printed  in  an  early 
issue. 

J  HAVE  absolutely  no  idea  how 
many  different  makes  of  incubators 
there  are  on  the  market  today.  The 
outstanding  fact  behind  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  machines  is  this:  the  inventors 
have  found  them  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  their  own 
experimental  work,  or 
they  would  not  be  on 
the  market.  The 
greatest  calamity 
therefore,  that  can 
befall  one  of  these 
machines  is  to  have 
any  purchaser  fail  to 
follow  the  instruction 
of  the  man  who  made 
it.  This  applies  to  a 
machine  of  100  eggs  and  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  50,000  eggs,  and  all  the  incu¬ 
bators  in  between. 

Yet  with  all  these  different  makes 
of  machines  they  are  all  operated  along 
two  lines:  those  that  use  hot  air  for 
incubation  and  those  that  use  hot 
water  as  their  main  source  of  heat. 
Both  machines  give  satisfaction.  The 
disadvantage  of  hot  air  heat  is  that  if 
anything  happens  to  put  the  fire  out, 
your  temperature  begins  to  drop  im¬ 
mediately.  In  a  hot  water  machine, 
the  heat  of  the  water  will  carry  the 
temperature  for  a  considerable  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  gets 
cool  it  takes  a  long  time  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  egg  chamber  than 
it  does  where  hot  air  is  used.  Hot 
water  heat  is  a  more  intense  heat  than 
hot  air,  and  consequently  requires  the 
use  of  more  moisture  than  is  generally 


As  I  was  in  a  hurry  about  setting  the 
eggs,  I  took  the  first  kerosene  available 
in  town.  On  the  seventh  day  there 
were  just  five  live  embryoes  in  the  in¬ 
cubator,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  eggs 
ran  95%.  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  how 
important  good  grade  oil  is,  and  is  also 
shows  what  would  be  true,  only  to  a 
lesser  degree,  if  you  ran  a  machine  in 
a  room  without  ventilation.  The  same 
thing  would  also  be  liable  to  take  place 
if  you  are  running  a  stove  and  let  it 
back  up  or  foul  so  that  coal  gas  could 
escape  into  your  incubator  room  and 
kill  the  germs  in  your  eggs.  Have 
a  good  draft  to  your  chimney,  keep 
the  ashes  cleaned  out  of  the  ash  pit, 
and  take  good  care  of  your  fire.  In 
the  case  of  an  oil  lamp,  trim  your  wick 
once  a  day.  Trim  it  straight  across 
and  then  take  a  slight  nick  out  of  each 
corner.  This  will  prevent  the  flame 
running  up  or  smoking.  Use  a  medium 
flame. 

Heat  Control  Most  Difficult 

The  control  of  heat  in  a  machine  is 
the  most  difficult  problem  you  will 
have  to  face.  All  incubators  are 
equipped  with  thermostats,  and  some 
with  more  than  one.  The  thing  to  re¬ 
member  about  a  thermostat  is  that  it 
cannot  do  everything.  In  an  earlier 
article  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  uni¬ 
form  room  temperature.  This  is  one 
thing  that  relieves  the  strain  on  a 
thermostat.  Another  factor  will  be 
the  uniformity  with  which  you  run 
your  heating  plant.  For  instance,  if 
you  are  using  an  oil  lamp,  and  you 
turn  the  lamp  way,  way  up,  the  heat 
will  be  so  great  that  the  theromstat 
cannot  possibly  control  it.  Use  a 
medium  flame  or  run  your  stove  as  far 


bund  necessary  in  hot  air  machines  from  extremes  as  possible.  A  thermo- 


to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  egg  contents.  The  whole  problem 
of  moisture  is  one  that  is  very 
thorougly  covered  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  of  any  given  machine,  and  it  is  best 
to  follow  his  directions  absolutely. 

Electricity  the  Ideal  Heat 

Whether  a  machine  is  run  by  means 
of  hot  water  or  hot  air,  the  source 
from  which  this  heat  comes  is  coal, 
gas,  kerosene,  or  electricity,  all  de¬ 
pending  on  the  make  of  machine.  The 
use  of  gas  as  a  heating  element  is 
confined  largely  to  areas  where  it  is 
cheap.  Coal  and  kerosene  are  in  the 
most  general  use  today  and  both  give 
satisfaction.  With  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  electricity  this,  too,  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  heating  of  in¬ 
cubators.  The  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  controlled  and  the  exactness  with 
which  it  can  be  regulated  gives  the 
electric  machine  the  greatest  possibili- 


stat  can  take  care  of  a  rise  or  fall  of 
a  few  degrees  but  it  cannot  operate  on 
a  big  margin.  The  margin  will  vary 
generally  as  the  size  of  the  machine 
increases,  the  larger  the  machine  the 
better  the  thermostatic  control. 

What  kind  of  an  incubator  and  how 
large  a  machine  shall  I  buy?  It 
would,  of  course,  be  unfair  to  mention 
the  names  of  any  incubators  as  being 
better  than  others.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  you  only  ought 
to  buy  machines  made  by  a  company 
or  firm  with  a  well  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  Do  not  buy  the  “aqxr”  machine 
because  it  is  new  and  looks  good  on 
paper.  I  know  a  person  who  bought 
a  new  machine,  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  a  wonder,  and  the  next  year  the 
company  went  on  the  rocks.  This  man 
has  an  incubator  which  is  practically 
worthless;  it  never  ran  right,  and  he 
might  just  as  well  have  thrown  his 
money  away  as  there  is  no  company 


ty  of  approaching  and  duplicating  the  left  t0  belP  him  out  of  ^is  troubles. 


work  of  a  hen  of  anything  I  know. 
The  greatest  trouble  with  electricity 
today  is  its  limited  use  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  line  transmission. 

Coal  is  Economical 


Study  Before  Buying 
The  size  of  the  machine  you  buy  will 
depend  on  a  good  many  factors.  First 
of  all,  how  many  chicks  do  you  expect 
to  hatch,  and  how  many  hens  do  you 
Coal  is  the  most  economical  heating  expect  to  replace  with  pullets  each 
element  today,  and  it  gives  good  satis-  year?  For  every  pullet  you  expect  to 
faction.  Kerosene  is  not  as  satisfac-  house  you  should  set  about  seven  eggs 
tory  as  coal  heat.  Inere  is  always  in  an  incubator.  This  figure  will  nat- 
some  danger  of  the  flame  going  wrong;  urally  vary  with  the  per  cent  of  fer- 
it  is  expensive  heat  to-day,  and  its  tility  and  hatchability  you  have  in  your 
quality  is  pretty  poor.  I  cannot  caution  eggs.  The  number  of  chicks  you  hatch 
you  too  carefully  about  using  the  best  will  still  further  be  reduced  by  mor- 
grade  of  coal  oil  available,  especially  tality  and  the  per  cent  of  your  cock- 
if  your  machine  is  of  the  hot  air  type,  erels  in  any  given  hatch.  In  other 
Last  spring,  to  give  you  an  illustration,  words,  do  not  figure  your  incubator 
I  set  300  eggs  in  a  small  hot  air  ma-  (Continued  on  Page  18) 


ONE  MASH  THROUGHOUT 
THE  REARING  SEASON 


THERE  is  nothing  mysterious  about  feeding  chicks. 

They  simply  require  clean,  fresh  feed,  balanced  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  their  needs  for  growth,  and  so  mixed  that  they  can 
digest  it. 

Feeding  chicks  the  G.  L.  F.  way,  you  use  one  mash  from  the 
first  feeding  to  maturity.  This  holds  true  whether  raising 
pullets  or  broilers.  Start  with  G.  L.  F.  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH  when  the  chicks  are  36  to  48  hours  old, 
and  carry  them  through  on  it.  When  ready  for  scratch — at 
about  two  weeks  of  age — use  G.  L.  F.  CHICK  SCRATCH. 

A  high-priced  chick  starter  is  unnecessary.  College  feeding 
specialists  advocate  one  mash  throughout  the  chick-raising 
season,  and  this  G.  L.  F.  mash  is  mixed  on  their  formula. 

The  large — and  steady — increase  in  the  use  of  G.  L.  F. 
STARTING  AND  GROWING  MASH  from  year  to  year, 
shown  by  the  tonnage  shipped,  is  proof  that  poultry  men 
agree  with  the  experts.  They  find  the  G.  L.  F.  way  a  simple, 
convenient,  and  economical  system  for  raising  chicks. 


There  is  real  opportunity  for  farm  women  to  make  extra 
money  in  poultry.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hill  of  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
raised  700  chicks  last  Spring  on  G.  L.  F.  STARTING 
AND  GROWING  MASH  and  lost  practically  none. 
In  spite  of  the  low  price  of  eggs,  she  paid  for  her  chicks, 
paid  the  feed  bill,  and  had  $300  for  herself  on  her  poul¬ 
try  operations  for  the  year. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  FXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HF  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 


basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

Fluid  Milk . 

.  $3.37 

$3.27 

Fluid  Cream... 

2.20 

A 

2  B 

3 

Fluid  Cream... 
Cond.  Milk 
Soft  Cheese  ... 
Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 

2.36 

.  2.61 

4 

Hard  Cheese  . 
Butter  and 

2.45 

2.20 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

City  Market 
can  cheese. 

quotations  on 

butter  and  A 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 

basis  it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January.  1927  was 

$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 

prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 

from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Market  Holds  Strength 


CREAMERY  Dec.  28  Dec.  21 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extras..  52%-53  52%-53 

Extra  (92sc) .  52  52 

84-91  score .  42  -51  40  ‘/2  -  5 1 

Lower  Grades .  39%-40  39'/2-40 


Dec.  29, 
1926 

55  -55% 
54% 
42%-54 
41  -42 


The  butter  market  held  a  very  firm 
position  during  the  holiday  period.  At 
times  the  supply  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  it  appeared  that 
we  would  see  a  revision  of  prices  due 
to  the  extreme  shortage  of  fresh  goods. 
Transportation  had  been  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  and  some  shipments  were 
badly  delayed.  At  times  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  regular  trade  to  “piece 
out”  here  and  there  to  supply  all  hands. 
Outside  buyers  had  to  take  what  was 
left  which  occasionally  did  not  amount 
to  much.  The  element  in  the  trade 
that  was  inclined  to  advance  prices 
was  restrained  by  the  fact  that  delayed 
shipments  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
the  situation.  In  addition  to  these 
there  was  some  foreign  butter  from 
New  Zealand  and  Europe,  particularly 
London  and  Copenhagen,  that  had  a 
direct  influence.  It  appears  that  the 
butter  market  for  the  time  being  will 
hold  up  to  its  present  level.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  good,  and  trade  not  only  active, 
but  showing  considerable  confidence. 


Cheese  Holds  Firmness 


STATE  Dec.  28  Dec.  21  Dec.  29, 

FLATS  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy . . .  29  -29%  29  -29%  27  -28 

Held  Average .  25  -26 


The  cheese  market  still  continues  to 
hold  its  firm  position.  During  the  holi¬ 
days  trade  was  quiet,  but  this  seemed 


■  —  Get  More  Money  — 

I  Skunk,  Muskrat, 

I  Coon,  Mink,  Opossum, 
■  Fox,  Weasel,  Wolf. 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

Famous  AmongTrappers  for  zo  Years 

147  West  24"  St.  NewYork 


I  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can 
add  50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN-MAWR,  PA. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  otters  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  CASES 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  dealer  and  ship¬ 
per  of  gecond  hand  egg  cases. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene 


to  have  no  effect  on  values  which  still 
continue  at  former  levels.  The  west¬ 
ern  markets  hold  firm  although  the 
make  in  Wisconsin  is  reported  as  being 
on  a  slight  increase.  However,  the 
market  has  been  effecting  a  complete 
clearance.  In  New  York  the  make  is 
extremely  light.  There  is  no  fresh 
state  cheese  arriving  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  to  speak  of.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  fresh  Wisconsin  cheese 
reaching  New  York  City.  Reports  are 
current  that  production  in  New  York 
state  may  start  a  little  earlier  than 
last  winter.  The  movement  of  cheese 
out  of  the  warehouses  in  the  country 
is  reported  to  be  lagging  a  little  be¬ 
hind  last  year,  and  the  shortage  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  is  a  little  re¬ 
duced.  However,  we  are  carrying  less 
cheese  than  last  year. 


Western  Eggs  Again  Hit 
Eastern  Producers 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery 

Dec.  28 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  29, 
1926 

Selected  Extras  ;. 

53-54 

56-58 

57  -58 

Average  Extras  .... 

51-52 

53-55 

55%- 56 

Extra  Firsts  . 

47-50 

50-52 

54  -55 

Firsts  . . . 

45-4G 

48-49 

52% -53% 

Gathered  . . 

38-48 

38-51 

45  -55 

Pullets  . . 

40-44 

40-45 

46  -47 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

34-37 

34-37 

43 

Hennery  . 

51 

59 

56  -58 

Gathered  . . 

45-50 

47-58 

42  -54 

Egg  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  well  as  in  the  central  and  southwest 
has  again  hit  the  egg  market  a  cutting 
blow.  Production  in  those  sections 
shows  a  marked  increase,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  re-acted  on  our  eastern 
market  to  the  detriment  of  local  pro¬ 
ducers.  Production  in  A.  A.  territory 
has  not  shown  any  marked  increase. 
However,  those  western  areas  mention¬ 
ed  are  beginning  to  send  eggs  more 
freely  which  is  resulting  in  a  great 
pressure  to  sell  and  consequently  low¬ 
ering  prices.  The  reaction  has  not 
only  occurred  on  white  eggs,  hut 
browns  as  well.  The  Pacific  coast  has 
taken  care  of  the  white  egg  market 
and  the  middle  west,  the  browns. 

The  egg  market  is  a  problem,  but  it 
is  a  situation  that  does  not  greatly 
surprise  us.  We  have  known  all  along 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
poultry  industry.  In  some  sections  it 
has  experienced  a  genuine  “mushroom” 
growth,  and  when  we  have  such  a  con¬ 
dition  we  are  almost  bound  to  have  a 
reaction. 

This  situation  has  been  reflected  in 
our  mails  of  late  for  a  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  have  written  us  asking  for  help 
in  locating  better  markets,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  perhaps  we  could  recom¬ 
mend  individual  buyers  who  would  pay 
a  higher  price  than  the  local  trade.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  if  the  producer- 
can  establish  a  “direct  to  consumer- 
trade,”  better  prices  can  be  realized. 
However,  this  takes  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  and  at  the  same  time  involves 
considerable  -hazard.  When  this  plan 
of  merchandising  is  attempted  the  pro¬ 
ducer  immediately  assumes  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  retail  store¬ 
keeper  plus  a  few  additions.  It  is  a 
problem  for  each  individual  to  work 
out  himself.  Hardly  two  cases  are 
alike.  There  is  no  general  specific  for 
all.  Frequently  it  involves  disagreea¬ 
ble  controversies,  and  to  avoid  these, 
one  must  make  a  personal  investigation 
to  insure  the  greatest  safety.  When 
we  have  a  bear  market  such  as  we 
have  at  the  present  time  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  get  more  than  the  traffic 
will  stand,  and  it  is  only  the  man  who 
is  putting  out  an  exceptionally  choice 
product  who  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  premium. 

Holiday  Poultry  Market  Weak 


FOWLS  Dec.  28  Dec.  21  Dec.  29, 

1926 

Colored  . 23-27  24-26  31-33 

Leghorn  .  19-20  18-20  25-26 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .  25-35  26-30  28-29 

Leghorn  .  20-25  18-21  24 

BROILERS  .  35-45  37-40  30-45 

CAPONS  .  45-50  35-45  40-45 

TURKEYS  .  30-45  30-42  40 

DUCKS.  Nearby  ......  28-35  28-34  30-35 

GEESE  .  31  25-27  30 


The  holiday  poultry  market  was  not 
a  howling  success.  Heavy  shipments 
of  birds  in  both  fowls  and  chickens 
from  freight  shipping  districts  through 
on  to  our  trade  more  stock  than  was 
actually  needed  to  maintain  a  high 


price  with  the  result  that  the  buyers 
had  the  upper  hand.  About  the  only 
line  of  goods  that  was  really  looked  for 
were  nearby  chickens  of  fancy  quality. 
The  sad  part  of  the  situation  was  that 
most  of  the  nearby  chickens  were 
staggy,  and  not  acceptable  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  buyers. 

Capons  sold  well,  as  did  broilers. 
Farm  fed  ducks  and  geese  that  were 
fancy,  brought  good  prices,  although 
geese  were  not  as  high  as  they  were  at 
Thanksgiving.  Ducks  were  a  little 
higher.  Turkeys  were  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Very  few  were  good  enough  to 
bring  better  than  forty-two  cents  a 
pound.  They  look  to  do  better  for 
New  Years. 

Rabbits  improved  materially,  nice 
stock  selling  as  high  as  thirty-two 
cents  a  pound. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Calves  came  back  strong  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  New  Year,  a  few  selected 
selling  as  high  as  $18,00,  with  most  of 
the  best  marks  selling  anywhere  from 
$16.50  to  $17.50.  Other  lines  generally 
selling  from  $10.00  up,  with  a  few  culls 
down  to  $9.00. 

Steers  are  getting  a  little  irregular. 
Prime  feds  are  selling  up  to  $16.50,  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  prime  veal.  Good 
choice  stock  selling  anywhere  from 
$13.75  to  $14.75,  with  the  other  lines 
reaching  all  the  way  down  to  $8.75 
for  common  stock. 

The  bull  market  is  steady,  prices 
ranging  anywhere  from  $5.00  to  $8.25, 
depending  on  quality.  A  few  selected 
have  sold  at  $8.50  on  the  28th. 

Cows  are  steady  and  holding  a  little 
higher  range.  A  few  heavy  states 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


selling  up  to  $7.25  with  the  range  run¬ 
ning  gradually  down  to  $3.00. 

The  lamb  market,  quality  considered, 
is  steady.  Ohios  have  been  selling 
anywhere  from  $10.00  to  $14.50,  while 
states  generally  range  from  $11.25  to 
$14.00. 

Rabbits  generally  range  from  thirty 
to  thirty-two  cents  a  pound.  As  we 
have  said  in  previous  issues,  Christmas 
and  New  Years  is  a  good  time  for  rab¬ 
bits,  and  this  held  true  this  year.  In 
fact,  if  the  weather  is  right,  they  bid 
fair  to  hold  good  at  this  price,  pro¬ 
viding  the  influx  is  not  too  heavy. 

Better  Feeling  in  Potatoes 


Dec.  28  Dec.  21  Dec.  29, 
STATE  1926 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.75-4.90 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  2.75-3.15  2.60-3.15  4.35-4.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  3.25-3.65  3.25-3.65  5.25-5.60 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . .  3.00-3.50  3.35-3.50  5.25-5.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs  .  3.75-4.15  3.75-4.15  6.00-6.25 


There  appears  to  be  a  little  better 
feeling  in  the  potato  market.  As  the 
old  year  fades  away  Long  Islands  be¬ 
gin  to  show  some  improvement,  and  a 
few  fancy  marks  sold  slightly  above 
the  previous  market  of  $3.50.  Maines 
are  unchanged.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  in  the  market  that  with  the  im¬ 
provement  in  Long  Islands,  Maines 
would  soon  follow  along  and  show  a 
similar  improvement.  Just  before 
New  Years  the  weather  turned  rainy 
with  a  dampening  effect  on  trade.  Mild 
weather  is  not  helping  the  market. 

The  December  1st  reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  were  received  rather  late,  but  we 
give  here  the  summary  of  the  situation. 

On  December  1st  there  was  indicated 
a  crop  of  402,149,000  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  354,328,000  bushels  a  year 
ago.  Conditions  improved  in  Minne¬ 
sota  during  November  and  figures  have 
also  revised  upward  in  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  New 
York,  California,  Idaho,  North  Dakota 


and  Utah  makes  a  similar  report  as  a 
month  ago,  While  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  have  re¬ 
duced  their  figures  since  the  first  of 
November. 

The  Maine  crop  this  year  is  32,000 
bushels  compared  with  slightly  less 
than  37,000  bushels  last  year.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reports  slightly  over  four  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  more  than  last  year.  While 
Ohio  is  about  two  million. 

Taking  a  production  figure  this  year 
for  the  late  states,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  prices  should  not  be  comparable 
to  a  year  ago.  About  the  only  an¬ 
swer  is  that  people  are  not  useing  as 
many  potatoes,  and  the  larger  produc¬ 
ing  western  states  are  presenting  a 
threat.  On  top  of  that  we  have  early 
potatoes  from  the  south,  that  in  some 
quarters  are  a  real  factor. 

Apple  Market  Strong 

The  apple  market  continues  very 
strong.  Just  before  the  year  turned, 
prices  were  very  firm  and  trade  was 
good.  McIntosh  in  barrels  were  selling 
anywhere  from  $6.00  to  $11.00  a  bar¬ 
rel,  with  Baldwins  $4.00  to  $7.50. 
Greenings  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Wealthys 
$4.00  to  $8.00,  as  were  Northern  Spies. 

The  December  1st  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  apples  for  1927,  shows  that  the 
indications  are  for  more  apples  than 
were  expected  on  November  1st.  On 
December  1st  there  were  approximate¬ 
ly  24,060,000  barrels,  whereas  on  De¬ 
cember  1st  1926  there  were  39,119,000 
barrels  harvested. 

Bean  Market  Is  Still  Slow 

The  bean  market  is  still  very  slug¬ 
gish,  with  little  or  no  improvement  in 
any  varieties,  the  prices  remaining  the 
same.  Marrows  are  quoted  at  $7.25 
and  $7.70.  Peas  $6.00  to  $6.50.  Red 
Kidneys  $7.25  to  $8.00.  The  only 
variation  from  the  old  line  is  found  in 
white  kidneys  which  have  been  very 
scarce.  These  range  from  $9.50  to 
$10.00. 


Onion  Market  Quiet 

The  onion  market  was  quiet  just  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Year.  Holiday  receipts 
were  not  heavy,  but  there  were  plenty 
on  hand  to  meet  all  the  needs.  Fancy 
stock  held  very  firm,  while  ordinary 
stock  received  very  little  attention. 
The  government  report  for  December 
1st  for  onions  shows  an  increase  of 
three  millions  over  a  year  ago.  New 
York  state  one  half  million  more  than 
last  year,  Ohio  900,000,  more  than  last 
year. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

2  MONTHS  £  4  A  A  EACH 
OLD  ip^t.UU  No  Pap  ers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be.  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


FOR  DIPC  F0R  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  F  1  U  U  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  S  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  1  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL 

New  York’s  greatest 

POST,  Ensenore,  N. 


PIGS. 

herd. 

Y. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  p:„c  anJ  CLnafof°r  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  riSS  antl  dhOaiSto  S  wks.  old  $6  ea. ;  3 
mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 
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North  Country  News  Notes 


Waste  Land  is  Being  Re-forested 


jpEN  below  zero,  the  ground  thorough¬ 
ly  covered  with  snow  that  is  ap¬ 
parently  well  established,  and  the  most 
glorious  sunshine  that  one  could  wish 
or,  are  establishing  a  proper  setting 
or  the  day  before  Christmas  and  bid 
air  to  presage  a  grand  Christmas  to¬ 
morrow.  The  croakers  who  have  been 
prophesying  a  green  Christmas  even  up 
o  yesterday,  have  evidently  had  the 
rouble  all  for  nothing,  and  the  small 
ooys — yes  and  the  large  ones  too — are 
ill  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 


Supervisors  Act  on  Reforestation 

With  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  appropriating  $1000  a  year 
'or  the  next  five  years,  to  apply  toward 
he  establishment  of  county  forests  on 
waste  land  that  is  annually  reverting 
;o  the  county  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
ind  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
Junior  Project  workers,  game  clubs, 
power  and  paper  interests,  and  now 
the  Northern  New  York  Development 
Association  also  entering  the  field,  the 
attention  of  many  people  is  being 
called  to  the  apparent  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  the  enormous  number  of 


Great  Ice  Cream  Merger 
Planned 

IT  reported  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  merger  of  the  General 
Ice  Cream  Corporation  and  Eastern 
Dairies  Inc.  If  this  merger  is  car¬ 
ried  through,  the  combined  shares 
of  the  stock  would  have  a  market 
value  of  about  two  million  dollars. 
The  General  Ice  Cream  Corporation 
operates  32  plants  in  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  Dairies  Inc.  have  57  plants 
in  New  England. 


Christmas  trees  as  being  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  reforestry.  A  great  many 
carloads  were  shipped  out  of  Northern 
New  York,  several  trains  going  out 
with  fifteen  to  thirty  cars  of  the  trees. 

Surplus  Trees  for  Christmas 
Trade 

One  thing  that  has  not  received  very 
much  publicity  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  plantings  that  now  cover  many 
thousand  acres  have  been  put  in  with 
the  idea  of  using  the  surplus  trees  for 
Christmas  trrees.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  anticipated 
that  every  other  row  of  trees  in  these 
plantings  will  need  removing  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  room  for  the  rest,  and  these 
will  be  utilized  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  younger  generations  in  future 
years.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
many  acres  are  being  denuded  of  the 
straightest  and  best  young  trees,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  crooked  and  stunted. 

County  Cattle  Clubs  Active 

In  Lewis  County  a  short  time  ago, 
the  Jersey  breeders  of  the  county  met 
and  formed  an  organization  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  With  William 
Payne  of  Turin  for  the  first  president, 
the  club  is  planning  on  starting  a 
boys  and  girls  calf  club  as  its  initial 
activity.  Other  officers  reported  are 
E.  S.  K.  Merrell,  Lowville  for  vice- 
president,  and  Miller  Starring  of  the 
same  town  for  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Holstein  Breeders  Club  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  held  a  dinner  meeting 
at  Watertown  this  past  week.  Kent 
Overton  of  Adams  was  selected  as  the 
official  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  state  association  which  will  be 
held  at  Syracuse  the  4th  of  January. 
Under  the  leadership  of  E.  L.  Pohl, 
president,  the  local  club  discussed  their 


future  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Jefferson  County  Junior  calf  club.  This 
work  has  been  sponsored  by  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  county  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  the  results  are  very 
apparent  in  the  present  activities  of 
the  young  farmers  who  were  the  first 
boys  or  girls  to  take  part. 

Milk  Situation  Still  Alive 

The  milk  situation  is  still  the  object 
of  much  discussion  wherever  farmers 
meet  these  days.  The  renewed  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  inspectors  this  past 
week,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  by 
some  that  the  period  of  shortage  in 
the  milk  supply  has  been  passed  for 
this  season.  Among  other  places,  it  is 
reported  that  some  28  dairies  were 
turned  out  of  the  shipping  station  at 
Rices,  until  certain  stipulations  laid 
down  by  the  inspectors  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Dairymen  Still  Organizing 

Several  meetings  of  dairy  farmers 
around  Plessis  and  Redwood,  who  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  prices 
and  other  details  connected  with  their 
present  milk  market,  have  been  held, 
and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  the 
Plessis-Redwood  Milk  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  The  directors  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  are  A.  D.  Williams,  John 
Dooley  and  A.  J.  Hunter  of  Plessis, 
and  Fred  White  and  Elmer  Evans  of 
Redwood.  This  group  of  officers  will 
proceed  to  investigate  the  securing  of 
a  new  market  for  milk  and  the  leasing, 
purchase  or  building  of  a  location  for 
a  shipping  station.  At  the  same  time 
this  new  association  is  starting  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Pulaski  Dairymen’s  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  are  taking  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  disolution  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  sold  their  plant  some  time 
ago  to  Hauk  and  Schmidt,  and  have 
not  been  active  since. 

George  Merrill  of  East  Rodman  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  Farm  Loan  Association  succeeding 
the  late  Fred  B.  Clark  of _  Great  Bend.. 
Mr.  Merrill  has  been  county  grange 
deputy  and  is  intensely  interested  in 
anything  of  material  welfare  to  North 
Country  farmers,  so  will  prove  a  wor¬ 
thy  successor  to  Mr.  Clark  whose  earn¬ 
est,  conscientious  endeavors  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  responsible  for  the 
wonderful  prosperity  and  efficiency  of 
the  association  which  operates  in  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  counties. 

A  Jefferson  County  Corn 
Breeder 

Some  15  years  ago,  a  North  Country 
farmer,  dissatisfied  with  the  ripening 
and  yield  of  his  husking  corn  decided 
to  see  what  he  could  do  to  better  his 
product.  He  started  crossing  his  state 
flint  corn  with  other  flint  varieties  and 
found  some  improvement  showing.  He 
then  got  in  touch  with  the  Plant 
Breeding  Department  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  farm  bureau,  and  with 
their  suggestions  he  began  a  series  of 
intensive  selections  and  breeding, 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  flint  variety  of  corn  known  as 
Angel  of  Midnight.  As  a  result,  Chas. 
F.  Wheeler  of  Mannsville,  the  man  who 
has  done  all  this,  has  not  only  won  a 
large  number  of  ribbons  at  various 
corn  shows,  but  has  the  satisfaction 
of  having  helped  a  great  many  farmers 
in  New  York  state  in  securing  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  yield  of  mature  corn  in  an 
average  short  growing  season.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  who  is  a  very  modest,  unas¬ 
suming  man,  has  not  failed  in  many 
years  to  have  his  corn  mature  enough 
to  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 


Starting  a  Profitable  Tear 

Every  dairyman  who  milks  cows  can  make  1928  a  year 
of  good  profits  if  he  will  give  his  attention  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  good  dairying  during  the  next  12  months: 

1.  Cull  the  boarders  from  your  herd.  Keep  a  few  good 
cows  rather  than  many  poor  or  average  ones. 

2.  Weigh  the  feed  consumed  and  milk  produced  by 
each  cow  and  keep  daily  records  of  consumption 
and  production. 

3.  Grow  all  the  legume  hay  you  can. 

4.  Grow  as  much  grain  for  feed  as  you  can. 

5.  If  you  have  no  silo,  plan  to  build  one  or  buy  one. 

6.  Don’t  turn  your  cows  on  grass  too  early. 

7.  Feed  a  grain  allowance  all  summer,  even  while 
pasture  is  good. 

8.  Don’t  leave  your  cows  on  grass  too  late. 

9.  Remember  that  sunlight,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  water 
of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  protection  from  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  are  necessary  to  good  cows. 

10.  Don’t  waste  money  on  unproductive  feeds.  Buy 
what  protein  feeds  you  need  to  balance  your  home¬ 
grown  grains,  or  buy  a  good  ready-mixed  ration. 

If  you  like  to  mix  your  own  ration,  or  have  your 
dealer  mix  it  for  you,  we  can  help  you  with  for¬ 
mulas  that  have  helped  others.  They  are  free 
—  and  they  will  make  profits  for  you  all  year 
’round.  Write: 

Ration  Service  Dept., Corn  Products  RehningCo. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
^Makers  of 

BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

AND 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

The  Good  Protein  Feeds  that  are 


- 
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EVERY  LIVE 
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EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 


and  has  just  taken  first  prizes  again 
at  the  corn  show  held  in  connection 
with  the  Farmers  Week  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  School  of  Agriculture,  at 
Canton. 

TB  Eradication  Keeping  Pace 

With  some  1372  herds  of  cattle  un¬ 
der  state  and  federal  supervision,  and 
over  $100,000  paid  for  condemned  cat¬ 
tle  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  su¬ 
pervisors  committee  in  charge,  report 
considerable  progress  in  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herds  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Claude  B.  Fletcher  of  Evans 
Mills;  M.  J.  Pfister,  of  Great  Bend  and 
Perley  M.  Hall  of  Carthage  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  county  veterinar¬ 
ian  Dr.  A.  C.  Stever,  and  also  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  are  442  accredited 
herds  in  the  county  and  90  more  that 
will  be  accreditted  at  once. 

Dairy  Outlook  Good 

With  1928  just  around  the  corner, 
the  outlook  for  the  dairy  farmer  looks 
as  good  as  it  has  for  some  time.  In¬ 
creasing  demand  for  milk  and  milk 
products  should  presage  a  fair  price 


for  milk,  the  shortage  in  dairy  cows 
looks  toward  a  demand  that  will  in¬ 
sure  a  market  for  surplus  animals  of 
quality  for  some  three  years  to  come, 
and  the  prices  for  feed  stuffs  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
have  not  been  as  high  in  proportion  to 
the  milk  price  as  in  many  years.  At 
the  same  time  things  are  not  any  too 
rosy,  and  will  call  for  the  using  of 
good  business  methods  and  judgment  to 
insure  what  may  be  called  a  successful 
year.- 

The  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  just  announced  that  it  will  work 
mainly  on  four  points  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  although  continuing  the  lines 
of  endeavor  already  started  and  not 
mentioned  in  the  four  main  points. 
These  are:  Assist  in  the  control  work 
for  the  European  Corn  Borer;  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in,  and  increase  the  acre¬ 
age  of  alfalfa;  hold  barn  meetings  on 
the  soundness  and  disease  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle;  cooperate  with  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  feed  dealers  in  Jefferson  county 
so  that  farmers  may  obtain  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  of  seeds  and  kinds  of 
fertilizers. 

— W.  I.  Roe,  December  24,  1927. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

State  Horticultural  Society’s  Annual  Meeting  a  Big  Success 


'J'HIS  year’s  session  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  has  gone  down  into  history 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
ever  held  since  the  organization  was 
formed. 

The  meeting  was  more  notable  than 
usual,  due  to  the  wide  range  of  live 
subjects  discussed  and  the  number  of 
outstanding  fruit  and  vegetable  men 
who  were  on  the  program.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  can  be  shown  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  who  announced  that  he  had  found 
a  new  method  of  killing  the  squash 
bug,  one  of  the  few  insects  that  in 
the  past  would  not  succumb  to  either 
poison  or  gas.  Dr.  Dunbar,  from  the 
Pure  Foods  Department  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  told  that  a  satisfactory  method 
for  meeting  the  spray  residue  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  found  for  apples.  H.  F. 
Hall,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company, 
Camden,  told  of  their  pleasant  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  new  Marglobe  tomato 
from  a  farmer  and  a  pulpers  stand¬ 
point.  Then  C.  H.  Nissley,  Extension 
Vegetable  specialist,  New  Brunswick 
told  how  a  group  of  North  Jersey 
farmers  had  been  able  to  increase  the 
tomato  yields  to  57  tons  to  the  acre 
by  staking  the  plants. 

Ethylene  Gas  Condemned 

Just  as  a  large  number  of  growers 
were  considering  the  use  of  ethylene 
gas  on  tomatoes  next  year,  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  through  tests  con¬ 


ducted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Robbins,  New 
Brunswick,  during  the  past  year, 
warned  the  growers  that  they  were 
taking  long  odds  in  using  the  gas  as 
a  means  of  hastening  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Tests  conducted  at  Del-Bay 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  showed  that  celery 
blanched  by  the  gas,  even  under  the 
most  approved  conditions  and  by  clos¬ 
er  attention  to  details  than  the  average 
grower  could  give,  sold  for  lower 
prices  in  market  than  the  untreated 
cars.  The  experience  of  these  tests 
showed  that  the  “gassed”  celery  did 
not  carry  as  well. 

The  results  on  numerous  tests  with 
tomatoes  showed  that  the  ripening  was 
not  advanced  sufficiently  to  warrant 
the  extra  work  and  expense  in  picking 
the  fruit  green.  It  was  found  that  the 
fruit  would  ripen  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  within  a  day  or  two  as  early 
as  when  placed  under  gas  and  the 
labor  element  was  eliminated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

The  Squash  Bug  Problem 

Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  New  Brunswick, 
handled  the  subject, — New  Insecticides 
for  Old  Insects,  in  a  rather  pleasing 
manner.  Down  in  Gloucester  County, 
he  told  of  a  Mr.  Powell,  who  had  made 
many  complaints  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  squash  bug  in  any  way  he 
tried.  Finally  the  Doctor  went  down 
to  the  Powell  farm  armed  with  many 
insecticides  and  spray  materials.  Final¬ 
ly,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 


Mail  The  Coupon  Below 

P  For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  will  bring  you  two  valuable  books  free. 
One  book  Is  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  the  other 
is  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of  Disk  Har¬ 
rows  and  Farm  Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  encyclopedia 
of  farm  information.  Simply  written,  it  tells  in 
detail: 

What  the  Soil  consists  of,  Kind  of  Soil, 
How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage  Accom¬ 
plishes,  How  deep  Tillage  Increases 
Crops,  Modern  method  of  Tillage,  Disking 
Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage,  Types  of 
Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to  get  bigger, 
better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor— how  to  make  your 
farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  Clark  ‘'‘’Cutaway5-’  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
the  full  line  of  CLARK  ‘'‘'CUTAWAY-’-’  Disk  Harrows— from 
the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse,  Single-Action  harrow  to  the 
Double-Action  harrows  for  Fordson  and  other 
tractors.  It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  and  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Harrows  and 
others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  CLARK  “CUTA¬ 
WAY”  Harrows  are  mads  of  cutlery  steel  heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp  instead  of  rolled; 
it  explains  many  features  found  only  on  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Implements  that  mean  better  till¬ 
age  with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm  or  one 
of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you  are  ready  to 
buy  now  or  later,  send  for  these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each  for  you. 
No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY’ 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14 -inch  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches 
apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  elodbreakers. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


“Since  1865” 

CljjrJc 


GUTAW/LY" 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 

This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  unit  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil,  in  one  direction 
—the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
— double  disking  with  one  working.  Bear  disks 
out  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Light  draft.  Easily  turned  on  short 
comers.  Numerous  sizes  in  tractor  and  horse- 
drawn  models. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
76  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

76  Main  S{.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog,  prices 
and  book,  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage .”  l 


Name 


Address 


he  tried  the  new  Japanese  Beetle  con¬ 
tact  spray  and  lo,  the  bugs  turned  over 
dead,  almost  instantly.  Later  investi¬ 
gations  showed  that  the  vines  were  un¬ 
injured  and  the  bugs  as  dead  as  if 
they  had  been  crushed  between  two 
stones. 

A  Promising  New  Asparagus 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  vege¬ 
table  meeting  was  the  talk  by  Alvin 
Crispin,  Swedesboro,  on  experiences 
with  growing  asparagus.  It  is  well  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Crispin  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Floyd  Haines,  also  of  Swedes¬ 
boro,  is  carrying  out  the  asparagus 
breeding  work  started  years  ago  by 
the  late  Harry  Carter.  Mr.  Haines 
bought  the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  and  with  it  went  a  new  strain  of 
asparagus  that  promises  to  outclass 
the  leading  Washington  strains  now 
on  the  market.  For  many  years,  Mr. 
Carter  worked  with  Dr.  Norton,  the 
famous  asparagus  plant  breeder  and 
was  the  first  farmer  in  New  Jersey 
to  set  a  field  of  the  Washington  va¬ 
riety  paying  $50  per  thousand  for  the 
roots.  The  year  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Carter,  he  had  perfected  a  strain 
of  asparagus  that  promised  to  outyield 
the  original  Washington  strains.  This 
year’s  results  on  the  original  plot  car¬ 
ried  this  claim  to  a  positive  proof.  Mr. 
Crispin  showed  that  here  was  a  new 
strain  that  produced  more  big  stalks 
of  asparagus  to  the  hill  than  any  other 
strain  now  being  grown.  For  more 
than  an  hour,  the  asparagus  growers 
asked  questions  of  Mr.  Crispin  regard¬ 
ing  the  crop  and  this  new  strain. 

Abandoned  Orchards  Discussed 

Another  problem  confronts  the  fruit 
grower  located  near  a  city  that  has 
just  had  a  real  estate  boom,  it  is  the 
abandoned  orchards  on  farms  that 
have  been  bought  up  for  speculation. 
Burlington  County  is  confronted  with 
this  problem.  During  a  real  estate 
boom  two  years  ago,  scores  of  farms 
were  sold  and  the  fruit  orchards  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  new  owners  who  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  rise  in  value  of 
the  land.  , 

These  orchards  left  unsprayed  for 
years  have  become  a  serious  menace 
to  fruit  growers  who  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  fruit.  These  neglected  or¬ 
chards  become  huge  breeding  grounds 
for  the  Japanese  Beetle,  the  curculio, 
the  Codling  Moth,  the  spores  of  the 
Brown  Rot  and  many  other  pests. 
Neighboring  orchards  are  subjected  to 
the  hordes  of  pests  from  these  tracts 
and  a  really  serious  condition  exists. 
It  is  estimated  that  close  to  1,400  acres 
of  these  orchards  are  now  standing 
neglected  and  threaten  the  industry  af 
neighboring  farmers. 

The  Marglobe  Stands  the  Test 

The  Marglobe  tomato  stood  the  acid 
test,  of  growers,  buyers,  canners  and 
extension  men  who  have  watched  it 
under  varying  conditions.  The  only 
fault  found  against  this  new  variety 
was  over  the  strains.  There  are  some 
inferior  stocks  in  this  state  and  those 
who  used  them  had  poor  crops,  small 
fruit  and  were  disappoints. 

Table  stock  growers  from  Swedes¬ 
boro  and  Keyport  sounded  the  high 
qualities  of  this  variety.  The  grower 
for  the  canning  houses  in  South  Jef- 
sey  found  that  it  is  adaptable  to  this 
trade.  The  canner  of  whole  tomatoes 
found  it  too  small,  hut  this  was  due 
to  the  inferior  strain  that  he  had  se¬ 
cured.  The  pulper  or  soup  manufac¬ 
turers  found  it  fitted  into  their  scheme 
of  growing  and  recommended  it  for 
most  conditions,  while  the  County 
Agents  looked  upon  it  as  a  life  saver 
under  many  conditions, 
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Dr.  Pierstorff,  discussed  spraying  op¬ 
erations  in  New  Jersey  fruit  orchards 
during  the  past  summer  with  motion 
pictures.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Waite,  who  has  had  a  world  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  motion  pictures  on  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farms,  having  put  most  of  the 
leading  crops  of  Ocean  County  on  the 
screen.  This  talk  and  accompanying 
pictures  was  appreciated  by  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  it  visualized  the  methods  used 
under  which  the  growers  were  able  to 
secure  almost  absolute  controls  on  cer¬ 
tain  insects  and  diseases. 


Chain  Store  Get  Attention 

Robert  P.  Hunter,  an  official  of  the 
American  Stores,  dropped  a  new  idea 
on  merchandising  that  may  enter  into 
the  farm  scheme  in  the  near  future. 
He  endorsed  the  principle  of  selling 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  weight  rather 
than  my  measure,  stating  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  what  he  pays  for.  It  was 
the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
heard  this  chain  store  buyer  that  New 
Jersey  growers  will  have  to  modify 
their  ideas  on  packing  and  marketing 
if  they  hope  to  cater  to  this  line  of 
trade  that  is  fast  entering  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributing  markets  for  farm 
crops. 

Fruit  Grading  Law  Discussed 

Another  subject  that  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  fruit  growers  was  the 
discussion  on  the  needs  of  an  affective 
fruit  grading  law,  lead  by  A.  E.  Merc- 
ker  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Trenton. 

New  Jersey  apples  should  occupy  as 
favorable  a  position  an  any  market  as 
the  fruit  from  other  sections,  but  if 
this  state  did  not  take  the  same  care 
and  attention  to  grading  that  was  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  competing  states  it 
would  soon  be  out  of  the  race  on  all 
quality  markets. 

Plans  were  discussed  on  a  means  of 
meeting  the  situation  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  o  fa  law  that  would  determine 
the  grades  under  which  the  fruit  must 
be  packed.  It  is  understood  that  such 
a  bill  has  been  under  consideration  for 
a  considerable  time  and  that  a  set  of 
real  teeth  is  to  be  drafted  that  will 
mean  something. 

Election  of  Officers 

John  Hankinson,  Pennington,  was 
elected  president  of  the  society  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Hankinson  is  an 
extensive  fruit  grower  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  many  years.  Edward  Mechling, 
Moorestown,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  while  Roscoe  DeBaum,  Pine 
Brook  and  L.  A.  Schermerhorn,  New 
Brunswick  were  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Charles  Barton,  Marl- 
ton,  the  retiring  president  was  honored 
for  the  efficient  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  fruit  growers  during  the  past 
year. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Display 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  display  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  visitors, 
who  marvelled  at  the  high  color  that 
the  growers  had  been  able  to  develop 
into  their  fruit.  The  sweet  potato  ex¬ 
hibit  was  particularly  fine,  in  its  uni¬ 
formity  for  color  and  shape.  Taken 
as  a  whole  there  was  nothing  lacking 
in  the  meeting.  The  attendance  was 
excellent,  the  programs  instructive,  the 
speakers  entertaining  and  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  prevailed  everywhere. 
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“SPOHN*S”  KEEPS  US  WELL 

When  exposed  to  weather  or  disease,  give  SPOHN’S 
DISTEMPER  COMPOUND.  For  S3  years  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  Distemper,  Strangles,  Influenza,  Pink 
Eye,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Shipping  Fever,  Coughs 
and  Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  exposed.  Give 
“SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Distemper.  Poultry  raisersl 
Give  ‘‘SPOHN’S”  for  Roup.  60  cents  and  $1.20  at 
drug  stores.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

*POHN MEDICAL^O^^t>gjr«^flOSiHrtyN^| 
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SELF-OtUNd 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 
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Water  Systems' 

Running  water— 

all  you  want— where  you 
want  it — 'when  you  want  it. 
For  a  modern  bathroom — in 
the  kitchen — for  fire  protec¬ 
tion  —  watering  stock  — 
sprinkling  the  garden  — 
and  washing  the  car — all 
are  easily  a  reality  with 
a  Myers!  The  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  for  shallow  or  deep 
wells.  Self-starting — self¬ 
stopping — self-oiling. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Myers  has  made 
"  Honor -Bilt”  Well,  House  and  Cistern 
Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks,  Cylin¬ 
ders,  Hand  and  Power  Spray  Pumps,  Hay 
Tools  and  Door  Hangers. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Myers  dealer — or 
write  us  today  for  catalog.  C-32 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

285  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 
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,  Take  Off.Your  Hat 
"To  The 
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DUfAPS  -  WATER;  SYSTEMS  —  HAY  TOOLS  —  000R  HANGERS 


EDWARDS  roots 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  162  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
112-162  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices * 
Guaranteed  —  bached  by  $10^000  bondc 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  A  ItT 

PORTABLE  WOOD  diilT 

3aws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  costs,  etc.  Ripping 
cable  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  style?  and  sizes  at  money- making 
prices  Also  H  &  Z  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers— money  savei 
on  all  concrete  robs 

Write  :oaay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines 
feea  mills  concrete  mixers  ane 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments 
etc  Full  ot  surprising  oargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO, 
Box  Belleville,  Pa 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time. $2. 5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  "Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
Pnow  going  sound  and  well." 


Iw^AOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield;  Massif 


A.  A.  Wins  Decision  in 
Rabbit  Case 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
evidence  which  we  had  ready  hut 
which  the  court  did  not  allow  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  jury,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  it  was  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  lower  court 
to  exclude  this  evidence.  For  example, 
we  quote  the  decision  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  as  follows: 

“So  too  it  was  error  to  exclude  the 
receipt  by  the  defendants  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  bul¬ 
letin.  The  defendants  alleged  that  this 
department  in  said  bulletin  had  taken 
occasion  to  warn  persons  against  the 
‘buy-back’  method  of  doing  business 
‘as  it  was  found  in  the  actual  working 
out  many  innocent  persons  throughout 
the  country  were  victimized.’ 

“Other  alleged  errors  require  con¬ 
sideration.  The  letter  of  plaintiff’s 
(Standard  Food  and  Fur  Company)  at¬ 
torney  to  the  defendants  consisted 
largely  of  self-serving  declarations.  To 
this  extent  it  was  incompetent;  and 
only  insofar  as  it  demanded  a  retrac¬ 
tion  was  it  admissible.  Nothing  is 
found  in  the  record  before  us  to  justify 
its  admission  for  any  other  purpose. 

“It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  orders  must  be  reversed  and 
new  trials  granted.” 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  written 
by  Judge  James  O’Malley.  All  of  the 
other  judges  of  the  Appellate  Division 
concurred  in  his  opinion.  These  judges 
were  Presiding  Judge,  Victor  J.  Dowl¬ 
ing,  Judge  Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell,  Judge 
Francis  Martin  and  Judge  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer. 

We  know  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  this  case  because  it  is 
really  a  fight  for  your  interests  and 
for  square  dealing,  and  will  rejoice 
with  us  in  this  favorable  Supreme 
Court  decision. 


Pennsylvania  Cows  Cannot 
Be  Tested  in  New  York 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

State  law  says  that  no  one  bring  cat¬ 
tle  into  the  state  which  have  a  com¬ 
municable  or  infectious  disease  and 
unless  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
see  that  they  were  healthy,  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  brought  them  in  know¬ 
ingly.  Animals  brought  into  New 
York  State  under  the  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  assumed  to  have  been  brought  in 
with  sufficient  precaution.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  bring  cattle  into  New 
York  State  should  report  immediately 
upon  bringing  them  in  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  in  writing, 
stating  the  number  of  cattle  they  have 
brought  in  and  other  information  re¬ 
garding  them. 

Any  licensed  vetinarian  can  test 
cows,  but  in  New  York  State  at  least, 
the  indemnities  are  paid  for  reactors 
only  where  the  vetinarian  doing  the 
testing  is  under  state  supervision. 
Where  testing  is  done  under  state 
supervision  and  reactors  are  secured, 
the  animals  are  appraised  and  certain 
indemnity  is  paid  by  the  state  and  the 
federal  authorities. 


Removing  Warts 

Can  you  tell  me  of  something  that  will 
remove  warts  from  a  cow’s  teats.  They 
have  been  there  for  a  long  time  and  get 
tender  at  times  so  it  bothers  to  milk. — 
C.  B.  C. 

yy’HERE  warts  are  small  and  have  a 
neck  they  can  be  snipped  off  with 
a  pair  of  shears  and  the  stump  touched 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Another  method 
is  to  tie  with  a  strong  thread  and  tie 
it  around  the  base  tightly.  The  wart 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  lai'ge.  Write  today 

S.  H.  Livingston  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


will  shrivel  and  die.  Often  warts  will 
disappear  if  kept  greased  with  daily 
applications  of  sweet  or  olive  oil. 


.  Partitions  * 


&UFippK;;b 


Why  Not  Get  Your  Share 
Of  Dairy  Profits  NOW?, 

Government  figures  show  average  profits 
per  cow  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  15 
years.  Better  feeding  and  breeding  helped. 
Better  care  and  housing  helped  still  more. 

Star  Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls  and 
Carriers  increase  profits  for  thousands 
of  dairymen  by  cutting  costs  and  rais¬ 
ing  milk  yields. 

They  prevent  dirt,  dampness,  waste,  acci¬ 
dents  and  diseases  that  wipe  out  profits. 
They  save  steps,  time,  feed  and  labor. 

They  give  the  cow  safety,  cleanliness, 
comfort  and  health — fresh  air,  light  and  a 
fresh  drink  when  she  wants  it;  she  can’t 
help  giving  more  milk  at  a  lower  cost. 

Why  not  plan  now  to  make  your  barn  a 
real  money  maker?  Get  this  192-page  1 
book  that  shows  how  and  why  to  do  it  with 


San  Francisco 
Calif. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  aj 

Albany  HARVARD 

N.  Y.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  DBarn  About  when 

□Remodel  DHog  House 
□Equip  QHen  House  - . 

Name _ _ — - 


Address - - — - 

Send  floor  sketch  for  free  blue-print. 


Don’t  Feed  Milk 

If  you  want  to  save  money 


Special 
Factory 

Single  Trial  Bag 

CASH 

OFFER! 

501b.  Bag 

$1 


Less  than  5c  worth  . 
saves  a  gallon  of  milk  !* 

Easy  to  prove  it!  Feed  this  original 
milk  substitute  to  just  one  calf— then 
compare  results — see  what  you  save. 
This  special  factory  cash  trial  bag 
offer  is  good  only  if  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you.  Order  today  or  write  for 
Free  Envelope  Sample  and  Expert 
Advice  on  Calf  Raising— free. 


or 

100  lb.  Bag 

$4.75 

These 

Prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory  only 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

Dealer  distribution  wanted. 


Dept.  5511,  Waukegan,  III. 


ECONOMY 

SI  I  OS<'"«|WATER 

31LU®  TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  Is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  1’ine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  during 
stable  months  will  keep  them  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  the  dirt 
out  of  the  milk  pail.  CLIPPING  AND 
GROOMING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PU RPU  L  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won- 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows.  £ 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
mail  generous  package  free.  At 
dealers  25c  dozen;  5  dozen  $1.0U, 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


DILATOR 

INSERTED 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Record  Breakers  and  Profit  Makers 

KNOW  THE  VALUE  OF 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

Read  this  letter  from  Mr.  Buzzell. 
He  has  used  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk, 
with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  added,  for  the 
past  two  years.  Even  though  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  egg  production 
is  obtained  over  and  above  the  aver¬ 
age  egg  yield,  which  at  this  time 

of  year  is  generally  less  than  50fo,  the  hatch- 
ability  and  fertility  is  i  mproved  and  the  birds 
kept  strong  and  healthy. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  plain  or  with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  added,  is  a 
safe,^  dependable,  health  promoting,  body  building  MILK  supply 
that  is  always  available  in  any  size  container  to  fit  your  convenience. 

Makes  any  poultry  or  hog  ration  better 

If  your  dealer  happens  not  to  have 
the  particular  size  package  of 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

you  desire,  he  will  be  glad  to  order  it 
for  you  or  you  may  write  us  for 
further  information. 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

4750  Sheridan  Road 
Dept.i-l8  Chicago,  Ill. 


ONLY 

SEgaggun 


BOTterMILK 

BEARS 

THIS  LABEL 


ONLY 


SE»iagun 


BUtterMILK 

j  Ifflgl&tL 


GLEN  EYRIE  FARM 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  feeding  3 
pounds  of  your  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  emul¬ 
sion  and  four  pounds  of 
regular  mash  daily  per 
hundred  birds  and  it  is 
holding  the  birds  up 
fine.  Our  789  pullets 
in  laying  houses  gave 
us  12,877  eggs  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  best  pen, 
which  has  280  birds, 
laid  5402  eggs. 

Yours  very  truly , 
Edgar  G.  Buzzell 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 

today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe — buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y 


FOS-FOR-US  Poultry  Minerals 

and — you  can  eliminate  expensive  bone  meal,  oyster  shell  and  ordinary 
grit.  FOS-FOR-US  replaces  all  three  and  gives  you  decidedly  better 
results,  including  a  greater  yield  of  hard-shelled,  marketable  eggs. 

POULTRY 
MINERALS 


hOS-FOR-U^ 


supply  the  proper  mineral  balance  for 
your  ration  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  FOS- 
FOR-US  contains  In  proper  proportions 
the  necessary  mineral  elements  which  are 
deficient  in  average  rations.  Don’t  run  the 
risk  of  impairing  your  birds’ health  by  limit¬ 
ing  their  mineral  requirements.  Authorities 


everywhere  now  advocate  liberal  feeding  of 
proper  mineral  elements.  FOS-FOR-US 
meets  all  mineral  requirements  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  desired  results.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  FOS-FOR-US  mail  cou¬ 
pon  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied  and  will  send  you  Free  Samples. 


International  Agricultural  (orporation 

I  ZIUNUEACTtRERS  l  \  OF  HIQH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dept.  2  431  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


e  have  been  users  of  FOS-FOR-US  since 
September  of  1926.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
for  your  product  since  we  have  replaced  en¬ 
tirely  the  use  of  bone  meal  and  oyster  shell 
in  our  mashes.  The  saving  to  us  from  this 
source  alone  has  been  considerable.  We 
have  eliminated  almost  entirely  the  soft 
shell  egg  problem  and  have  not  received 
a  single  complaint  for  cracked  eggs 
from  our  New  York  receivers  since 
using  FOS-FOR-US.” 

—Stern  Brothers, 

S.  Vineland,  N.J 


I  International  Agricultural  Corp.,  Dept.  2  | 
431  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
|  61  Broadway,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  Free  Samples  and  litera-  | 
ture.  ■ 

•  N 

|  Name _ - _ _ | 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _  J 

(Mail  to  nearest  office) 

I*—-.-—  -  —  —  —  —  J 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1928. 

More  About  Incubators 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
capacity  so  low  that  you  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  hatch  all  the  chicks  you  really 
need. 

If  you  keep  a  small  flock  of  hens 
year  in  and  year  out  you  can  pretty 
easily  determine  the  size  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  you  need,  and  buy  the  necessary 
machine  to  do  your  work.  It  may  be 
that  you  have  ideas  of  increasing  your 
flock  year  by  year.  If  this  is  so  you 
have  the  choice  of  adding  a  small  ma¬ 
chine  every  year,  or  else  of  buying  a 
mammoth  machine  a  section  or  unit  at 
a  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  think  the 
matter  over  before  you  jump  into  in¬ 
cubation;  it  will  save  you  money  and 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  economize 
your  labor  as  much  as  possible.  Labor 
is  a  big  item  in  incubation,  and  in  my 
next  article  on  commercial  or  custom 
hatching  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  particular  point. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


A  Question  About  Molting 
Pullets 

In  a  past  issue  of  A.  A.  I  saw  an  arti¬ 
cle  headed  “Putting  the  Final  Touches 
on  the  Pullets,  the  problem  of  bringing 
them  into  production  without  a  fall  molt 
by  L.  H-  Hiscock.  About  two  months 
ago  I  noticed  my  pullets  were  losing  a 
lot  of  feathers  and  they  are  still  losing 
them.  The  coop  and  around  the  coop 
is  full  of  them.  At  first  I  did  not  think 
it  anything  serious.  But  since  I’ve  read 
the  article  about  the  fall  molt  it  began 
to  bother  me,  not  knowing  what  a  fall 
molt  means  I  began  ot  think  perhaps  my 
pullets  are  going  into  a  fall  molt.  Now 
I  should  like  to  know  what  those  molts 
mean.  Is  it  something  that  a  young  pul¬ 
let  must  go  through  or  does  it  also  have 
any  effect  on  old  hens  and  does  it  have 
any  effect  on  the  egg  production?  Is  the 
losing  of  feathers  anything  serious  and 
does  it  keep  chickens  back  from  laying? 

'THE  molt  which  I  was  thinking  of  in 
my  article  was  the  molt  which  is  a 
normal  yearly  process  in  all  hens,  all 
animals  as  well.  Once  a  year  the 
feathers  die,  and  a  new  plumage  comes 
in,  and  the  time  of  year  when  hens  go 
through  this  process  is  in  the  fall. 
The  pullet  molt  which  I  mentioned  is 
not  unlike  the  hen  molt,  although 
often  times  it  is  confined  purely  to  the 
neck.  Just  why  a  pullet  should  molt 
is  not  clearly  understood,  but  it  is 
pretty  generally  accepted  that  it  is  due 
to  either  poor  capacity  or  to  a  change 
in  surroundings  and  feeding.  Hence, 
if  pullets  start  to  lay  quite  heavily  on 
range,  and  are  then  moved  into  a 
house,  the  change  will  meet  generally 
throw  them  into  a  molt.  In  the  case 
of  the  pullet  and  the  hen,  it  seems  to 
be  a  condition  that  they  reach  matur¬ 
ity  and  lay  eggs  before  they  molt. 

As  regards  your  pullets  which  seem 
to  be  losing  feathers  and  which  you 
say  are  five  months  old,  I  think  they 
are  simply  going  through  the  process 
of  getting  their  normal  plumage,  un¬ 
less,  of  course  they  have  been  laying. 
A  young  chick  perpetually  changes  its 
coat  until  it  reaches  maturity;  this  is 
not  molt,  although  from  the  feathers 
one  finds  in  the  colony  houses  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  pullets  were  molting.  I 
think  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
a  young  bird  sheds  its  coat  of  feathers 
three  times  before  it  reaches  maturity, 
or  the  age  of  actual  production. 
Having  reached  maturity,  the  bird  is 
then  in  a  position  to  go  into  a  molt 
such  as  I  have  already  described  in 
the  earlier  part  of  my  letter. 


of  the  desolation  of  that  time.  The 
Valley  Pike  now  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  Lee- Jackson  Highway — a  very 
good  macadam  road  but  not  quite  as 
well  graded  or  expensive  as  we  build 
in  New  York.  I  suppose  it  is  literally 
true  that  there  is  hardlj  a  mile  of  it 
that  has  not  been  fought  over — if  not 
in  formal  pitched  battle — then  in  skir¬ 
mishes  and  rear  guard  actions. 

Along  with  its  many  battle  memo¬ 
rials,  there  is  a  monument  marking 
the  site  of  the  house  where  in  1793 
was  born  Sam  Houston — one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  figures 
in  our  history.  A  brave  and  chival¬ 
rous  soldier,  he  was  also  twice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  short-lived  Republic  of 
Texas  with  its  Lone  Star  flag.  Later 
he  was  United  States  Senator  for  the 
state  and  also  Governor.  Incidentally 
it  is  said  that  he  could  repeat  from 
memory  nearly  all  of  Pope’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War,  torn  it  is  said, 
with  vain  questionings  as  to  where  his 
duty  lay. 

When  I  go  on  a  vacation,  I  try  not  to 
ride  past  historic  shrines  without  stop¬ 
ping,  but  I  must  confess  that  we  passed 
through  Staunton  and  until  it  was  too 
late,  forgot  to  turn  aside  to  do  homage 
at  the  parsonage  in  which  was  born, 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

We  followed  the  Pike  as  far  as  Lex¬ 
ington — the  village  which  is  well-named 
“The  Shrine  of  the  Southland.”  Here 
is  Washington  and  Lee  University — 
one  of  the  oldest  Universities  in 
America — here  is  the  V.  M.  I.  (Vir- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


1  FACTS  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  llggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

0  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


MoreEggMoney 

Make  $1,000  a  year  from  300  hens. 
Get  eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Raise 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing, 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Free  breed* 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$l. 
1  yr.,  50c;  3  month  trial  10c. 

Poultry  Tribune 

21  Mount  Morris -Illinois 


Save  Money  on  i 

PEAT  MOSS . 


The  ideal  Poultry  Litter.  High¬ 
est  quality — lowest  price. 
Send  for  free  booklet 

THE  SCHOLL  CO., Box  006 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 


Where  the  Shenandoah  Goes 
to  the  Sea 

( Continued  from  Page  12 ) 


They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata- 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DLTCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


northern  historian  Henley  does  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  as  an  act  of  bar¬ 
barism  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

But  in  a  wonderful  way  it  is  true 
that  you  cannot  permanently  destroy 
a  really  fertile  agricultural  region.  All 
that  was  63  years  ago  and  today  the 
trim  fields  and  lofty  barns  and  com¬ 
fortable  houses  give  absolutely  no  hint 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

DHD  1  '-Uliv-rs.-j  The  kind  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  delewar’e 


,Pure  bred’  Blooci  tested,  free  range 
VsllldVd  breeders.  Leghorns.  Anconas  12c,  Rocks, 
Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


*  'J  r-1 
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Reliable  Baby  Chicks 

Produced  under  supervision  ol  men  trained  by 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University  agreed 
to  train  and  authorize  men  as 
inspectors  for  the  Accrediting  of 
Hatcheries  which  come  up  to 
their  standard,  Mr.  R.  E.  Fader 
of  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  im¬ 
mediately  put  his  flock  under 
such  supervision.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
over  23  years  and  this  is  his 
fourth  year  producing  accredited 
chicks,  llis  customers  of  last 
Mr.  R.  E.  Fader  last  year  report  very  tine  re¬ 
sults  with  these  chicks  and  are 
going  back  for  more.  His  flocks  are  carefully 
bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy  and 
strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  at  a  fair  price.  The  public 
can  buy  chicks  from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery 
and  feel  sure  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  tine  illustrated 
catalog  on  request  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  15  Norwalk,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas  S13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Jones ,  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Breed  squabs  ana 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stall¬ 
ing-  how  to  do 

It.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
fox  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


Accred  iled  Ch i cKs / 


See  your  chicks  before  you  pay  for  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 


Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

(Jet  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


D  ADV  THICK  Q  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
1  uniUIYO  wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  _  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


Where  the  Shenandoah  Goes 
to  the  Sea 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
ginia  Military  Institute)  the  West 
Point  of  the  South  and  here  lie  buried 
the  two  incomparable  military  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  Confederacy,  Thomas  Jon¬ 
athan  (“Stonewall”)  Jackson  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Edward  Lee.  I  suppose  no  north¬ 
ern  commander  ever  received  quite 
such  a  measure  of  almost  idolatrous 
personal  affection  as  was  given  to 
“Stonewall”  and  “Marse  Robert.” 

A  village  where  two  great  schools 
have  been  functioning  for  generations 
acquires  a  certain  mellowness  and 
beauty  of  surroundings  which  sets 
them  apart  from  industrial  villages. 

In  the  cemetery  close  by  the  village 
street,  Jackson  lies  under  a  shaft  sur¬ 
mounted  by  his  statue.  For  epitaph 
there  is  the  one  word  “Jackson”  and 
the  bare  year  of  his  birth — and  death 
— and  nothing  more.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  military  school  here  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  he  resigned  his 
position  to  become  in  some  respects 
the  best  known  and  most  romantic 
figure  of  the  great  conflict.  He  died 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  from 
his  own  men  by  mistake  as  he  rode 
over  the  field  of  Chancellorsville  in  the 
dusk  3,nd  his  death  was  an  irreparable 
loss  tc  the  Confederacy. 

Within  a  half  dozen  rods  of  his 
grave,  I  copied  two  inscriptions  which 
seem  to  me  worth  preserving.  Both 
are  chiseled  on  very  humble  marble 
slabs.  One  reads! 

Sam  Hayes 

In  loving  remembrance  of  faithful  service  this 
stone  is  erected  by  desire  of  his  Master. 

He  was  loved,  honored  and  trusted  by 
three  generations. 

And  the  other: 

David  McKinley,  Died  1854,  aged  about 
70  years. 

My  trust  is  in  God 

Erected  by  Peter  Fleming,  his  former  slave. 

Little  touches  such  as  this  cast  a  cer¬ 
tain  kindly  light  on  an  institution 
which  we  of  the  north  have  been 
brought  up  to  think  of  as  wholly  bad. 

Lee  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapel 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  of 
which  Institution  he  was  President  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Above  in  front 
of  the  alter  is  his  statue — not  mounted 
on  his  famous  charger  “Traveler”  as 
he  is  represented  in  heroic  size  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg,  but  reclining  on 
his  camp-couch  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  We  set  our  names  to  the  Visi¬ 
tors  Book  and  the  gracious  Daughter 
of  the  Confederacy  in  attendance  as¬ 
sured  us  that  ours  was  only  the  last 
of  more  than  38000  names  during  the 
current  year.  Surely — in  a  very  won¬ 
derful  way — “Marse  Robert”  still  holds 
sway. 


T 


WOLF  SELECTED 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
when  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
fr  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


schweglers“THORO  BRED"  sfSY 

“LIVE  AND  LAY”  V*HIWlV5» 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Buy 

Baby  Chicks 
with  a 


great  laying  inheritance 


Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks  are  produced  by  ancestors 
with  generations  of  official  laying  records 

YEAR  after  year  the  Kerr  Chickeries  enter  pullets  of 
their  own  breeding  in  the  leading  eastern  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Their  large  breeding  flocks  have  been  built  up  from 
birds  that  have  made  exceptional  records  in  these  compe¬ 
titions.  Records  up  to  294  eggs  for  White  Leghorn  and 
277  and  251  for  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  respectively. 

Hens  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Kerr  breed¬ 
ing  farm  not  only  must  have  a  heavy  official  egg  yield, 
but  must  also  pass  a  rigorous  inspection  for  standard 
breed  type,  size,  vigor,  feather  coloring  and  be  free  from 
all  disqualifications. 

Kerr  Baby  Chicks  carry  a  large  amount  of  high-produc¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  Kerr  breeding  farm  flocks  and  conform 
closely  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 
Write  for  profusely  illustrated  chick 
book,  telling  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster, Pa. 

V  ■  - 


otv  — . .  Chicks  that  Grow 

/  \  into  Dollars 

^  \ 

'•  \\  You  don’t  have  to  worry 

B  j*  about  the  strain,  the  tests, 

^  ‘I  consider  these  chick-  '-■■■■-■  \  the*  methods.  Leave  that 

ens  a.  Part  °t  rny  life  and  \  s  ^  to  me.  What  you  want 
cannot  do  without  them.  It  is  /  .  •  t  v  n 

only  about  100  l  count  on  but  f  are  chicks  that  will  grow 

they  bring  me  about  $450-$500  f  lllto  dollaiS.  Lead  111  111\ 
profit  a  year  pin-money.  I  al-  §  big,  new  IQ28  Chick.  Book 

ways  recommend  your  name  to  ( Free )  what  they  have 

anyone  who  wants  chickens  and  /  done  for  Others. 

I  know  if  they  buy  from 

>)ngIbTfg,,MIU'petSersen,  /  Leghorns— Reds— Rocks—' Wyandottes 
Hempstead,  L.  ij  HILLPOT  QUALITY 

I  W.F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  or  Hillpot  Co.,  Dept.  129 
Y  '  *  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

y.,V  |  Please  send  me  your  free  1028  Chick  Book. 

:  s'ame . . . . . : . . . . — 

»  Street  or  Box  No.  - - - - - - - 

"■ —  »  Town  . State  . . 


On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Lour  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  handed  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can't  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  ax-rival 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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Farmers5  Week 
presents  opportunities 


EVERY  month  and  every  business  has  its  conven- 
’  tions.  The  most  outstanding  and  unusual  of  these 
is  the  one  conducted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  New  York  Central  territory  during  February  under 
the  name  of  Farmers’  Week. 

Embodying  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  conven¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  a  seminar — it  presents  a  post  graduate 
course  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  men  in  the  field  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  agricultural  scientists.  By  personal  contact, 
the  theoretical  meets  the  practical  and  the  business 
of  agriculture  is  benefited. 

Better  soil,  better  crops,  better  cattle,  better  farmers, 
and  better  citizens!  Fascinating  subjects  worthy  of 
discussion,  as  well  as  profitable. 


Progressive  farmers  throughout  the  New  York  Central 
territory  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  which  they  receive 
from  their  State  Agricultural  Colleges  through 
these  Farmers’  Weeks. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  NewYork,  N.Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  ;.nd. 


Two  Men 

We  have  two  new  territories  open  for 
subscription  salesmen 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Circulation  Mgr.,  Ithaca*  N.  Y. 


.ET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

3X.  Coon  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressec 
id  made  mto  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  atm 
omen).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  othei 
tr merits  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animai 
de  canned  with  fur  on,  made  mto  .Robes  coats, 
iicrS.  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
lather  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  uves 
ices  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

AXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Btimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  ioi 
lmrner  Storage  in  Automatic  Cola.  Vaults 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

urgent  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

BO  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


Fence  Less  Than 

2$  perRunning  Foot 


My  new  cut  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence,  Netting, 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing-, 
Paints,  Cream  Separators,  Furn¬ 
aces,  etc.,  will  SAVE  YOU  big: 
money.  My 

NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

is  FREE.  Send  for  it  today..  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  Jim  Brown.  I  pay  the 
freight  —  guarantee  quality- 
give  24-hour  service.  —  Jim 
Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRAP 
TAGS 

WITH  ^ 

WIRE. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  in 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags' 50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

B1V>::3,  BOX  601  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1928. 

A  Financial  Speedometer 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  what  he  owes,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Bankers’  Association 
felt  that  farm  credit  should  be  on  a 
more  business  like  basis.  The  farm  in¬ 
ventory  book,  published  by  the  College, 
had  always  included  a  farm  credit 
statement  but  this  form,  while  re¬ 
garded  favorably  by  banks,  had  no  of¬ 
ficial  approval  or  recognition  by  any 
banking  organization. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Bankers’ 
Association,  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management  of  the  College 
met  with  their  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  and  drafted  a  practical  credit 
statement  that  met  the  needs  of  both 
bankers  and  farmers.  This  new  credit 
statement  -was  later  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  as 
their  official  farm  credit  statement  and 
is  now  supplied  to  all  member  hanks. 
The  new  credit  statement  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  edition  of  the  farm 
inventory  hook  published  by  the  college. 

What  An  Industry  Will  Show 

Few  farmers  like  to  “keep  books.” 
Hanging  onto  the  plow  handles  or  trac¬ 
tor  wheel,  with  perhaps  some  more 
“hanging  on”  with  a  string  of  cows  at 
night  doesn’t  make  hands  feel  like 
holding  a  pencil.  No  farmer,  how¬ 
ever,  who  is  farming  for  a  living  can 
afford  not  to  take  a  half  day  off  once 
a  year  to  take  an  inventory  and  make 
out  a  credit  statement  for  his  bank. 

Taking  a  farm  inventory  is  not  book¬ 
keeping.  The  job  requires  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accounting  and  the  best  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  is  all  over  before 
the  fountain  pen  runs  dry. 

A  farm  inventory  is  a  list  of  all  the 
resources  and  liabilities  of  a  farm  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  given  time,  together  with  the 
value  of  each  item.  In  even  more  sim¬ 
ple  terms  it  is  a  list  of  what  a  person 
owns  and  what  he  owes,  and  for  the 
time  spent  will  show  him  more  about 
his  business  than  any  other  records  he 
might  keep.  By  taking  one  inventory 
a  person  knows  exactly  where  he 
stands  financially.  Another  inventory 
taken  a  year  later  will  show  him  his 
gain  or  loss  for  the  year. 

Four  Reasons  for  an  Inventory 

There  are  four  very  good  reasons  for 
taking  an  annual  inventory.  The  first 
is  that  it  will  show  you  your  net  worth 
above  all  debts.  It  is  human  nature 
for  anyone  to  judge  his  financial  con¬ 
dition  by  the  amount  of  money  he  has 
in  his  pocket  or  in  the  bank.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  you  may  feel  discour¬ 
aged  because  you  have  little  cash  on 
hand.  An  inventory  might  show  that 
because  of  the  purchase  of  stock  and 
machinery  or  because  of  saleable  crops 
on  hand,  you  are  really  worth  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  you  had  supposed. 
In  a  similar  way  if  you  had  sold  off  a 
considerable  amount  of  stock  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  some  extra  cash,  you  might 
feel  that  you  are  pretty  well  fixed 
when  in  reality  you  are  being  fooled  by 
the  amount  of  actual  cash  on  hand. 

A  second  reason  for  taking  an  an¬ 
nual  inventory  is  that  two  inventories 
taken  a  year  apart  will  show  you 
whether  or  not  you  are  getting  ahead 
financially  and  how  much. 

It  Helps  in  Case  of  Fire 

A  third  reason  for  taking  an  in¬ 
ventory  is  that  it  will  provide  a  val¬ 
uable  list  of  property  for  use  in  case 
of  fire  or  in  settling  an  estate.  No 
one  likes  to  think  of  a  fire  or  a  funeral 
on  his  farm  but  such  things  come 
without  warning.  Every  farmer- owes 
it  to  himself  and  his  family  to  have  on 
file  at  his  bank  a  list  of  what  he  owns 
and  what  he  owes. 

A  fourth  reason  for  taking  a  farm 
inventory  is  that  it  makes  a  basis  for 


preparing  a  credit  statement.  Making 
out  a  farm  credit  statement  is  even 
more  simple  than  taking  an  inventory. 
A  farmer’s  credit  statement  is  simply 
a  summary  of  his  inventory  plus  a  lit¬ 
tle  additional  information,  such  an  in¬ 
surance  on  buildings,  assessed  value  of 
property,  life  insurance,  etc. 

Helps  in  Negotiating  a  Loan 

For  the  third  time  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  is  cooperating  with  the 
bankers  on  a  state  wide  farm  inven¬ 
tory  and  credit  statement  campaign  as 
an  organized  effort  to  help  out  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  more  sound  business  basis. 
The  banks  are  not  advertising  and  can¬ 
not  advertise  to  furnish  unlimited 
credit  to  any  and  all  farmers.  They 
are  saying,  “if  a  farmer  takes  an  an¬ 
nual  inventory  and  files  a  credit  state¬ 
ment  with  his  bank,  both  farmer  and 
banker  will  be  better  able  to  negotiate 
a  loan.”  The  College  extension  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  farm  bureau  are  telling 
the  farmer  to  take  an  inventory  and 
find  out  where  he  stands  financially 
and  then  if  he  needs  credit,  to  go  to 
his  banker  and  talk  it  over  instead  of 
going  to  his  feed  dealer  or  other  credit 
middleman  who  is  not  as  well  equipped 
to  furnish  credit  as  is  a  bank. 

Ask  your  county  agricultural  agent 
or  your  local  bank  for  a  “finan¬ 
cial  speedometer”  for  your  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  Last  year  over  10,000  farmers 
in  New  York  State  got  one  of  these 
business  accessories  for  their  farm. 

- - -  ♦ — <5 - • - 


I  purchased  a  radio  set  manufactured 
several  years  ago  at  a  sale.  It  works 
very  well  except  that  it  cannot  cut  out 
two  or  three  of  the  powerful  stations. 
They  interfere  with  each  other  and  pre¬ 
vent  getting  other  stations  clearly. 
What  could  I  do  to  improve  it  without 
great  expense? 

’pRY  a  wave  trap.  No  doubt  you 
have  a  “single-circuit”  set  having 
only  one  dial  to  tune  in  stations.  A 
wave  trap  connected  between  the 
aerial  and  the  set  would  enable  you 
to  cut '  out  the  interfering  stations. 
However,  if  several  stations  interfere 
at  once,  it  probably  would  be  cheaper 
to  have  a  radio  dealer  change  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  set  to  be  more  selective. 

❖  >:•*  * 

Would  I  gain  anything  by  giving  up 
my  vibrating  battery  charger  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  trickier  charger? 

all  depends  upon  ho\v  you  look  at 
it.  You  would  gain  quietness  of 
charging  and  would  have  less  trouble 
changing  connections  to  charge.  Your 
battery  would  be  kept  in  better  shape 
and  last  longer  unless  you  now  are 
careful  to  put  it  on  charge  before  it 
actually  goes  “dead.”  If  you  always 
do  put  it  on  charge  before  this  occurs 
the  battery  would  not  be  improved  in 
any  way. 

*  *  * 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  install 
cushion  spring  sockets  all  through  my 
five  tube  set  to  eliminate  the  ringing 
sound  I  hear  when  I  touch  the  cabinet? 
I  find  the  loud  speaker  howls  if  I  stand 
it  on  the  set  and  I  have  heard  cushion 
sockets  would  stop  this  trouble. 

'P'HE  most  important  place  to  have  a 
cushion  type  socket  is  for  the  de 
tector.  Next  important  to  that  is  the 
first  audio  stage  and  the  other  tubes 
will  cause  no  trouble  of  this  “micor- 
phonic”  kind  even  without  spring 
sockets.  The  spring  suspension  socket 
will  not  always  eliminate  howling 
when  the  speaker  is  placed  near  the 
set  but  it  will  certainly  improve  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  respect  and  may  stop  it 
entirely. 


Lis  ferine,  madam, - quickly ” 


Even  children  know  that  at  the  first 
sign  of  throat  irritation,  the  use  of 
Listerine  as  a  gargle  will  often  ward  off 
colds — or  worse. 

Sore  throat  is  a  natural  warning  that 
should  always  be  heeded.  It  is  Nature’s 
way  of  telling  you  that  disease  germs 
are  fighting  for  the  upper  hand,  and 
that  prompt  measures  are  necessary. 


Listerine,  as  you  know,  has  been  the 
standard  family  first  aid  in  these  matters 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 

Being  antiseptic,  it  immediately  at¬ 
tacks  the  countless  disease-producing 
bacteria  that  lodge  in  the  oral  cavity. 
Time  and  time  again,  it  has  nipped  a 
serious  complication  in  the  bud. 

Honestly,  now,  isn’t  it  worth  while  to 


take  this  pleasant  morning -and -night 
precaution  every  day  during  the  cold 
weather,  when  so  many  people  are  laid 
up?  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Never  neglect 
a  sore  throat 


In  the  THROAT 
and  nose  more  than 
50  diseases 


have  their  beginning  or  development. 
Some,  of  mild  character,  yield  to  an 
antiseptic.  Others,  more  serious,  do  not. 
At  the  first  sign  of  an  irritated  throat, 
gargle  frequently  with  Listerine,  and  if 
no  improvement  is  shown,  consult  a 
physician. 

Watch  your  throat! 


Wf  ITS  X 
V  NAME  ALONE  N 

The  name  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  is  a 
guarantee  that  it  is 
the  best  paste  that 
scientific  knowledge 
could  achieve.  j 

N  Large  tube — 25c  / 
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LISTERINE 

-  the  safe  antiseptic 
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CHICAGO 

Stop  ^ 


Ideal  location-just  a  short  walk 
to  the  loop . . .  Famous  for  good 
food  . . .  Beautiful  dining  room 
and  coffee  shop . . .  Room  and 
bath  $2.50  a  day  and  up.  Each 
additional  person  only  $1,00. 


Robert  J  Ena  &•  Max  Eitel 

OPERATING  C  b*  N.  W. 

TERMINAL  RESTAURANTS 


Just  Completed  and  the  Outstanding 
Success  of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 
New  York  City 
Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 
Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business 
centers  and  theatres. 

Ideal  Transit  Facilities 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room — with  Two 
Large  Windows 

Large  Single  Rooms  Size  11x6x20  with 
Bath,  $4.00  per  day. 

For  Two,  $5.00 — Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms,  Twin  Beds,  Bath 
$6.00  per  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites 
with  Serving  Pantries, 

$95  to  $150  per  Month 

Moderately  Priced  Restaurant 
featuring  a  peerless  cuisine 
Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 
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New  FREE  - 

book  Quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
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cuaiuui  ucawnK  cunco,  ■ 

Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr.  * 
shipments.  30-day  fre» 
trial.  860-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 
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Basketry  Materials  SK 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  S1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


Fourth  Prize  Story  Shows  Improvement 

Mrs.  Hoffmire  Plans  Kitchen  Changes  to  Yield  Greater  Comfort 


gINCE  time  immemorial  men  have 
had  workshops,  have  had  them 
neat  and  compact  to  answer  their 
every  need  as  need  arose.  Women 
have  been  slow  in  realizing  that  the 
kitchen  is  the  workshop  of  woman  but 
through  our  Home  Bureaus  we  have 
been  educated,  as  it  were,  on  ways  and 
means  of  making  home-making  an  Art 
and  a  Science  until  we  no  longer  think 
of  our  kitchen  as  just  a  place  to  work, 
but  now  they  are  sometimes  the  cheeri¬ 
est  and  homiest  rooms  in  our  houses. 
And  certainly  they  are  no  longer  going 
to  be  the  inefficient  rooms  of  yester¬ 
year. 

In  my  present  kitchen  I  have  a  pan¬ 
try  for  my  kitchen  supplies — a  sink  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  kitchen  from 
the  pantry,  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet. 


doors  to  both  parts  are  to  be  solid  wood  side — I  have  a  doorway  leading  to  my 
and  not  glass.  dining  room  which  is  a  12  inch  jog, 

In  the  next  5  feet  will  be  a  nice  the  jog  showing  from  the  dining  room 
white  porcelain  sink  having  the  apron  side,  (the  12  inches  the  rest  of  the  way 
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front  and  12  inch  back,  and  a  drain 
board  either  at  each  end  or  at  just  the 
left  end.  My  mind  is  not  quite  decided 
on  that  point.  Over  the  sink  will  be 
2  single  sash  windows  which  will  just 
utilize  the  available  space — these  to  be 
curtained  in  dainty  material.  At  the 
right  of  the  sink  will  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  left  side  of  the  sink — a  built-in 
cabinet  effect  cupboard,  this  one  to  be 
used  for  more  rarely  used  kitchen 
equipment  and  supplies.  On  the  top 
shelf  I  plan  to  have  conserves  and  jelly, 
the  second  and  third  shelves  for  empty 
jelly  cups  and  fruit  cans,  the  bottom 
shelf  for  old  newspapers,  wrapping 
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Movable  Equipment : 
Refrigerator, 

Eating  Table, 

Porcelain  Cabinet  Table, 
Chain, 

Pressure  Cooker 
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To  reach  my  inside  cellar  door  I  have 
to  cross  my  kitchen  and  dining  room,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 

In  my  proposed  plans  for  a  kitchen 
I  wish  to  include  a  dumbwaiter  in  mjr 
kitchen  near  the  table  where  I  eat  so 
the  steps  will  be  greatly  eliminated.  I 
also  wish  to  put  my  pantry  shelves  into 
the  kitchen,  with  a  sink  included  in 
their  midst. 

In  judging  this  kitchen  arrangement 
it  should  be  understood  that  all  meals 
are  eaten  in  the  kitchen  except  when 
there  is  company;  that  this  is  a  coun¬ 
try  home  and  that  groceries  are  not 
delivered  by  anyone  but  ourselves;  and 
that  the  following  arrangement  is  best 
to  my  knowledge  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  location  of  doors, 
cistern,  well,  fuel,  etc.  My  present 
kitchen  is  all  shaped  and  for  that  very 
reason  dark.  I  wish  to  extend  the  one 
side  (this  will  take  in  part  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  porch)  thereby  making  it  rectang¬ 
ular  and  much  more  cheerful. 

In  re-arranging  my  room  I  will  be¬ 
gin  with  my  present  pantry  door  and 
go  to  the  right  around  the  room.  The 
first  wall  is  the  only  outside  wall  and 
has  a  northern  exposure.  This  wall 
will  be  15  feet  and  10  y2  inches  long. 
The  first  5  feet  5  y2  inches  I  want  into 
cupboards,  built-in  cabinet  effect.  The 
lower  part  to  be  24  inches  deep  and  34 
inches  high  (I  am  5  feet  9l/2  inches 
tall)  with  a  3  inch  toe  space  at  the 
bottom.  In  the  left  hand  side  I  want 
a  swinging  flour  bin  having  two  com¬ 
partments,  one  of  which  will  contain 
my  sugar.  On  the  right  side  I  want 
cupboards  which  will  have  a  sliding 
tray  in  the  bottom  for  kettles,  pans, 
etc.  Also  a  shelf  in  the  middle  made 
like  a  tray  which  can  be  pulled  out  to 
see  what  one  wants.  Covers  will  find 
tneir  place  in  a  rack  on  the  cupboard 
door.  The  upper  orchards  will  be  15 
inches  deep  as  that  width  takes  the 
commercial  enameled  shelf  paper.  The 


paper,  strings,  etc.  The  cupboard  un¬ 
der  the  cabinet  at  the  extreme  right 
will  contain  a  chest  of  three  drawers 
for  towels,  rags  and  laundry  supply 
stuff.  Next  to  the  sink  will  be  a  cup¬ 
board  to  hold  my  Lisk  roaster,  ice 
cream  can  (three  quarts),  pressure 
cooker,  extra  flour  (parts  of  sacks) 
peanut  cans  in  which  I  keep  beans, 
popcorn,  etc.  I  want  a  shelf  in  this 
cupboard  across  the  entire  width,  and 
at  the  back  15  inches  in  depth. 

Next  comes  the  east  wall,  which  is 
next  the  living  room.  At  the  northeast 


across  being  taken  up  in  cupboard). 
By  straightening  this  12  inches  on  the 
dining  room  side  I  will  have  a  nice 
wrap  cupboard  with  a  shelf  in  the  top 
for  hats.  Next  are  my  dish  cupboards, 
each  20  inches  wide  finished.  Under¬ 
neath  the  first  one  I  propose  a  dumb 
waiter.  This  to  go  to  the  cellar,  for 
at  this  spot  it  will  go  down  into  one 
corner  of  the  cellar  and  just  miss  the 
cistern.  This  dining  cupboard  can  be 
34  inches  high.  Under  the  next  20 
inch  cupboard  I  can  have  a  chest  of 
drawers  30  inches  in  height.  Next  is 
another  door  into  the  dining  room.  Be¬ 
yond  that  I  want  a  built-in  ironing 
board,  with  a  wall  plug  for  my  electric 
iron. 

Between  the  ironing  board  and  cor¬ 
ner  there  is  space  for  a  boot,  rubber 
and  old  shoe  cupboard.  On  the  dining 
room  side  of  this  there  is  a  built-in 
china  cabinet,  just  the  upper  part  being 
used  for  dishes.  The  lower  part  just 
encloses  vacancy.  I  think  a  place  like 
this  will  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the 
kitchen  tidy. 

Next  th£  west  side — the  woodhouse 
side.  First  comes  the  doors  to  the 
woodhouse  and  next  to  this  I  want  a 
wood-box  which  will  open  like  a  flour 
bin,  filled  on  the  woodhouse  side  and 
taken  out  in  the  kitchen.  Over  this 
space  are  my  clothes  bars  conveniently 
arranged  for  ironing  either  with  flats 
or  with  my  new  built-in  ironing  board 
and  electric  iron.  Adjacent  to  this  is 
my  kitchen  stove  and  pantry  door — 
and  we  are  back  where  we  started. 
There  is  one  shelf  behind  the  range 
for  holders  and  the  various  articles 
needed  around  the  stove. 

The  kitchen  extension  table  on 
which  we  eat  is  very  handy  to  the 
stove,  refrigerator  and  dummy.  By 
having  my  old  porcelain  topped  cabinet 
made  into  a  table  with  a  lower  shelf 
and  placed  equally  near  the  sink,  stove, 
eating  table  and  refrigerator,  it  can  be 
used  for  starting  salads  and  cakes  on 
their  way  to  the  table,  also  for -serving 
up  hot  dishes  from  the  stove. 

Perhaps  my  kitchen  will  not  be  as 
conveniently  arranged  as  it  could  be  if 
I  were  building  a  new  house  and  could 
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corner  is  my  outside  door  to  the  porch. 
Next  will  be  located  my  refrigerator 
on  top  of  which  will  be  my  desk  tele¬ 
phone.  I  wish  in  time  to  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  one  but  at  present  this  kind  will 
be  convenient  here  for  I  can  make  use 
of  my  old  sink  drain  as  a  drain  for  my 
refrigerator.  Then  a  chair  for  rest¬ 
ing  and  talking  on  the  telephone.  Next 
is  the  door  to  my  sitting  room.  My 
present  sink  is  where  my  refrigerator 
will  be  and  that  sink  is  only  29  inches 
high. 

On  the  south  side — the  dining  room 


start  now.  The  doors  are  where  they 
are  and  could  not  be  changed  without 
a  great  deal  of  expense  which  we  can 
not  afford. 

We  have  a  Delco  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  in  the  house  and  to  get  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  our  running  water  we  will 
have  a  Delco  system  or  one  similar. 
We  want  to  have  it  fixed  so  we  can 
use  soft  water  for  all  washing  pur¬ 
poses  and  fresh  water  direct  from  the 
well  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
For  sewerage  disposal  we  are  going  to 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

What  Should  the  Wife  Do  Whose  Husband  Ignores  Her  ? 


Editor's  Note: — Letters  from  perplexed 
readers  are  answered  in  the  Counsel  Cor¬ 
ner.  No  names  are  published,  but  all 
communications  should  be  signed. 


Aunt  Janet:— “I  am  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  reader  and  would  like  to  tell 
you  my  worry  so  you  tell  me  what  to  do. 
I  am  a  hard  working  woman.  I  work  in¬ 
side  and  help  outside  all  I  can.  I  have  a 
family  of  ten  children  and  my  husband 
does  not  care  to  talk  or  show  me  any  af¬ 
fection.  I  am  his  second  wife  and  I  do 
everything  I  can  think  of  to  be  good  to 
him  but  ne  keeps  himself  and  his  love 
away  from  me.  I  am  all  out  of  heart. 
Do  you  think  I  should  leave  him  or  is 
there  something  I  can  do  to  win  his 
love  ?’  ’—Worried. 

IT  is  indeed  disheartening  for  a  wom¬ 
an  to  do  her  best  to  please  her  hus¬ 
band  and  never  so  much  as  get  a  word 
of  appreciation  or  a  little  affection  in 
return.  A  man  may  be  ever  so  grate¬ 
ful  and  may  appreciate  his  wife  ever 
so  much  but  women  have  a  way  of 
wanting  to  be  told  so.  However,  it  does 
not  make  any  woman  more  attractive 
to  her  husband  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  for  her  to  always  be  asking 


Stylish  for  Girls 


you  be  happier  away  from  him  and 
what  would  happen  to  the  family  of 
ten  children  if  you  leave?  Duty  is 
sometimes  a  stern  mistress  but  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  safest  guide,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  it  makes  the  shoe  pinch 
occasionally.  Your  husband  can  at 
least  admire  your  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  your  willingness  to  do  the  right 
thing  even  though  he  does  not  experss 
himself  in  the  way  you  want  him  to. 
It  is  said  that  still  waters  run  deep 
and  often  times  those  who  feel  most 
deeply  say  the  least  about  it. — Aunt 
Janet. 


A.  A.  Tested  Recipes 

French  Potatoes 

pRENCH  potatoes  are  oven  cooked 
and  well  browned  before  serving. 
Pare  the  potatoes,  cut  in  very  thin 
strips  lengthwise.  Dip  each  piece  sep¬ 
arately  into  melted  bacon  fat  or  any 
good  drippings  (or  butter).  Season 
well  and  place  the  strips  (Only  one 
layer  deep)  in  well  greased  shallow 
pan.  Bake  until  tender  in  a  moderate 
oven  increasing  the  heat  at  the  last  to 
well  brown  them. — Clarice  Raymond. 

Where  the  oven  is  already  hot  this 
method  of  cooking  potatoes  is  a  saving 
of  time  and  feelings  for  the  cook. 

H*  H»  -i® 

Stuffed  Onions 

Stuffed  onions  are  delicious  and  are 
fine  with  a  fish  dinner.  Parboil  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  enough  onions 
to  serve  those  present.  Remove  from 
the  water,  scoop  out  the  inside  and 
mix  with  these  pulps  twice  as  much 
stale  bread  crumbs  that  have  been 
moistened  in  milk.  Season  to  taste 
(sometimes  a  pinch  of  sage  is  relish¬ 
ed).  Brown  this  mixture  in  a  few 
tablespoons  of  butter  and  fill  the  onion 
shells,  dot  each  with  butter  and  pa¬ 
prika,  put  in  a  bakepan  with  one  half 


Pattern  3138  has  all  the  style  features 
of  the  older  girl’s  frock  but  is  still  youth¬ 
ful  enough  for  the  young  ones.  The  tioo 
piece  skirt  is  attached  to  a  camisole  body 
while  the  blouse  is  finished  at  bottom 
with  the  new  snug  hipband.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  or  14  years.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Books 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


for  appreciation  or  love.  For  her  own 
self-protection  and  for  her  own  happi¬ 
ness  she  must  have  an  independent 
spirit  which  is  a  sort  of  self  reward 
for  labor  well  done. 

Men  who  are  no  longer  young  very 
often  lose  the  habit  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  or  their  affections  for  other 
members  of  the  family,  but  no  doubt 
feel  it  just  as  sincerely. 

Even  if  you  feel  that  your  husband 
does  not  love  you  in  the  way  that  you 
would  like  to  be  loved  what  would  be 
gained  if  you  should  leave  him?  Would 
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inch  of  water  and  bake  for  about  35 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Remove  the 
cover  and  brown  before  serving. — 
Clarice  Raymond. 

Cheese  added  to  the  crumb  mixture 
makes  it  more  attractive  and  palatable. 
Chopped  chicken  is  a  further  sugges¬ 
tion  for  filling. 

%  sfc  H* 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding 

Boil,  peel  and  mash  six  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add 
a  bountiful  supply  of  butter,  and  to 


The  girl  on  the  cover  of  our  Spring 
Fashion  Magazine  is  Marion  Nixon,  a 
Universal  star  and  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  of  Hollywood’s  smart  set.  The 
gown  was  designed  by  Johanna  Mathie- 
son. 

Inside  the  book  we  present  Colleen 
Moore,  Mary  Astor,  Mary  Philbin,  Billie 
Dove,  Renee  Adoree,  Gertrude  Olmsted, 
Clara  Bow,  Joan  Crawford,  Gwen  Lee, 
Aileen  Pringle,  Jeanne  Eagels,  Barbara 
Kent,  Virginia  Lee  Corbin,  Constance 
Talmadge  and  Norma  Talmadge. 

The  leading  couturiers  of  Paris  could 
offer  no  better  selection  of  fashions  than 
the  frocks  worn  by  the  stars  of  the 
screen.  With  just  a  few  exceptions,  pat¬ 
terns  are  available,  making  it  possible 
for  you  to  duplicate  the  frock  worn  by 
your  screen  favorite. 

In  addition  to  the  styles  of  the  photo¬ 
play  stars,  our  new  book  presents  more 
than  one  hundred  pattern  styles  for  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Miss  and  the  older  woman, 
sports  wear  .styles  for  stouts  ,etc. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  12  cents  for 
your  copy  of  our  new  Fashion  Magazine 
now.  Mail  your  order  to  Fashion  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  4 61 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 


Decidedly  Chic 


Design  3136  has  the  smart  and  chic  air 
of  the  well-tailored  frock.  The  vestee  of 
contrasting  color  gives  a  touch  of  interest 
and  'becomingness.  Serge,  flannel,  or 
tweed  would  suit  this  design  nicely.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  36,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Only  2% 
yards  of  4.0-inch  material  tvith  %  yard  of 
36  inch  contrasting  is  required  for  the  36 
inch  size.  Price  13c. 


make  smooth  add  about  one  half  cup 
of  rich  (or  top)  milk.  To  each  cup  of 
potatoes  mix  through  two  rounding 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  pecans  (or  wal¬ 
nuts).  Place  in  a  glass  casserole. 
Cover  with  the  white  marshmallows 
and  set  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
to  melt  and  brown  the  marshmallows. 
Serve  with  fried  pork  or  any  meat  pre¬ 
ferred. — Clarice  Raymond. 

This  is  a  true  southern  method  of 
serving  sweet  potatoes.  If  you  like 
raisins  this  mixture  is  improved  by 
their  addition. 


Keep  well  by  breathing  deeply  of 
fresh  pure  air  day  and  night,  use 
plenty  of  water  inside  and  out,  and 
eating  and  drying  sensibly.  Care  and 
common  sense  are  a  lot  better  than 
medicine  and  doctor  bills. — M.  F.  M. 
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Smell  the  difference!  Naptha,as  you 
know,  is  the  cleaner  "dry  cleaners” 
use.  And  there’s  plenty  of  it  in 
Fels-Naptha.  You  can  smell  it.  It  is 
blended  with  good  golden  soap  by  the 
exclusive  F els-Naptha  process.  So  you 
get  the  extra  help  of  two  cleaners 
working  together — naptha  to  dissolve 
grease  and  dirt — soapy  suds  to  wash 
them  away.  That’s  why  hard  rubbing 
is  unnecessary.  That’s  why  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Home-made  Supply 
of  Fine  Gough  Syrup 


Better  than  ready-made  cough  syrups 
and  saves  about  $2.  Easily 
prepared 


If  you  combined  the  valuable  properties  of  every 
known  “ready-made”  cough  remedy,  you  probably 
could  not  get  as  much  real  healing  power  as  there 
is  in  this  home-made  syrup,  easily  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Get  from  any  druggist  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  pour  it 
into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  with  plain  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  syrup,  or  clarified  honey  as  desired. 
The  result  is  a  full  pint  of  really  better  cough  syrup 
than  you  could  buy  ready  made  for  three  times  the 
money.  Tastes  pleasant  and  never  spoils. 

This  Pinex  and  Syrup  preparation  gets  right  at 
the  cause  of  a  cough  and  gives  almost  immediate 
relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  stops  the  throat  tickle 
and  heals  the  irritated  membranes  so  gently  and 
easily  that  it  is  really  astonishing. 

A  day’s  use  will  usually  overcome  the  ordinary 
cough  and  it  is  splendid  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness 


and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  most  valuable  concentrated  compound  of 


genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaiacol 
which  has  been  used  for  generations  to  break  severe 
coughs. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist  for 
“2%  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions. 

Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  promptly  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs 


A  Chill 


is  a  Danger  Sign 

It  may  mean  a  coiq.  And  a  cold  may 
end  in  Grippe  or  Flu.  Act  in  time!  Take 
HILL’S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine  and 
break  up  a  cold  in  a  day.  HILL’S  acta 
quickly  because  it  does  the  four  neces¬ 
sary  things  in  one.  In  the  red  box  at 
druggists,  30c. 

HILL’S 

Cascara  -  Bromide-  Quinine 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1001.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortabh 
homelike  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask 
ior  free  hook  including  complete  information. 
BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10808  Bogue  Building 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Wooden  Spoil  -By  Victor  Rousseau 


“See  here,  Leblanc,  you  didn’t  catch 
who  this  gentleman  is,”  said  Lafe. 
“This  is  Mr.  Askew,  the  nephew  of  the 
late  Mr.  Askew.  He  has  come  into  the 
property.  He’s  boss.  You  get  me, 
don’t  you,  Leblanc?” 

Leblanc  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “O 
yes,  I  understand,”  he  answered,  and, 
turning  without  another  word,  walked 
back  toward  the  lumbermen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  short  man,  who  was 
chuckling  maliciously  at  Hilary’s  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

Hilary  flushed,  but  Lafe  laid  his  hand 
on  his  wrist,  closing  the  fingers  about 
it  with  a  vise-like  grip. 

“Steady,  Mr.  Askew.  Don’t  let  those 
fellows  get  you  riled,”  he  said. 

Hilary  got  himself  under  control. 
“Yes,  you’re  right,  Connell,”  he  said. 

“If  you’re  coming  into  this  game  it 
means  steady  work,”  said  Lafe.  “You’ve 
got  to  hold  back  and  hold  back,  until 
you’ve  got  things  ready.” 


then  turned  westward  over  a  rough 
track  through  a  burned  over  district 
densely  covered  with  fireweed  and 
white  starved  asters.  Soon  another 
rig  appeared  before  them,  topping  the 
hill.  Lafe  pulled  in  as  it  approached. 

“Bon jour,  Father  Lucy,”  he  called  to 
the  elderly  priest,  attired  in  closely 
fitting  soutane,  who  sat  inside.  “Been 
over  to  Ste.  Marie?” 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Lafe,”  respond¬ 
ed  the  other,  reining  in  also.  “Yes, 
Mr.  Lafe.” 

“Father  Lucy,  this  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Askew,  the  new  owner  of  the  Rosny 
concession.  He’s  old  Mr.  Askew’s 
nephew.” 

The  cure'  looked  Hilary  over;  then  he 
leaned  forward  and  extended  his  hand, 
which  Hilary  grasped. 

“I  am  please  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Askew,”  he  said.  “I  ’ope  we  shall  be¬ 


drawn,  and  there  were  fewer  children 
playing  with  the  mongrel  sleigh-dogs 
that  lay  in  the  dust  and  blinked  up  at 
the  sun. 

“Not  much  to  see  now,”  said  Lafe. 
“But  on  pay  night  it’s  fierce,  Mr. 
Askew.  I  guess  this  place  is  a  real 
hell.” 

“Rowdy,  Connell,  you  mean?” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that,  Mr.  Askew.  It’s 
that,  God  knows;  but  what  I  meant  by 
hell  was  a  place  where  everybody’s  a 
law  to  himself  with  nothing  to  restrain 
him.  A  place  where  everybody  does 
what  he  wants  to  do.  That’s  my  idea 
of  hell,  sir.  What’s  yours?” 

Hilary  looked  curiously  at  the  lean 
New  Englander.  He  had  not  thought 
of  it,  but  now  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Lafe,  like  most  of  his  breed,  probably 
had  a  latent  vein  of  puritanism  some¬ 
where  in  his  composition. 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


They  re-entered  the  buggy  and, 
turning  the  horse,  drove  back. 

“He  certainly  got  the  better  of  me,” 
said  Hilary.  “But  what  was  the  point 
of  the  fellow’s  insolence?” 

Lafe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “These 
fellows  don’t  know  no  better,”  he  said. 
“It  ain’t  no  use  to  get  mad  until  you’re 
fighting  mad.  I  guess  they’ve  run 
Morris  and  Brousseau’s  game  for  them 
so  long  they’ve  lost  their  heads.  They 
think  Brousseau’s  the  Almighty  up  in 
■Lhis  district.” 

“But  Brousseau  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  St.  Boniface  limits,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Hilary  in  exasperation. 

Lafe  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
presently  Hilary  cooled  down  again. 
“Who  was  the  little  man?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  Pierre  something-or-other. 
Black  Pierre,  he’s  called.  He’s  Brous¬ 
seau’s  chief  crook.  He’s  a  trouble¬ 
some  man,  Mr.  Hilary.  He’ll  bear 
watching.” 

“We’ll  fire  him  first  thing,”  said 
Hilary. 

“Why,  he  ain’t  hired  by  us,”  an¬ 
swered  Lafe. 

“Then  what  in  thunder  is  he  doing 
on  my  concession,  talking  to  my  chief 
jobber?” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  law  against  it,” 
said  Lafe,  with  the  humorous  look  on 
his  face.  “I  guess  them  two  are 
pretty  thick  together. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Askew,  it’s  this  way,” 
he  went  on.  “If  you’re  going  to  clear 
up  this  mess,  it  ain’t  a  bit  of  good 
going  for  the  little  fellows.  They’re 
the  tail  that  Brousseau  wags.  Once 
you  get  Brousseau’s  hand  out  of  your 
pie,  the  others  follow  him.  When 
Pierre  sees  there  ain’t  no  more  pick¬ 
ings  out  of  the  St.  Boniface  land  he’ll 
go  back  to  the  smuggling  business.” 

“Brandy-smuggling  ?” 

“Why,  he’s  the  bad  man  of  Ste. 
Marie.  He  runs  cargoes  of  gin  and 
brandy  ashore  from  the  South  coast, 
and  there’s  never  been  a  revenue  officer 
in  this  district  within  human  memory, 
nor  would  one  dare  to  show  his  face 
here.  But  that  ain’t  the  worst  thing 
about  Pierre.  There’s  a  dozen  homes 
along  the  coast  where  his  life  wouldn’t 
be  worth  a  minute’s  purchase  if  he 
showed  his  face  there.  Strong  as  he 
is,  and  boaster  as  he  is,  he  daren’t  go 
far  outside  the  Ste.  Marie  territory, 
because  he  knows  he’d  be  taking  his 
life  into  his  hand.  He’s  helped  most 
to  make  Ste.  Marie  what  it  is.  And 
that’s  what  I’ve  got  most  against 
Brousseau.  He  knows  conditions  there, 
and  it’s  all  one  to  him.  so  long  as  he 
has  the  whip  hand  in  the  place.  Say, 
I’ll  take  you  through  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
way  back  to  the  mill!”  V 

They  had  reached  the\  main  road 
again;  they  went  on  a  little  way  and 


HILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncxe, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the 
Rosny  seigniory,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur 
Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  area  about  his  chateau.  Hilary  is  told  of  the  legacy  by  his 
uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamartine,  who  advises  Hilary  to  sell  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality.  His 
life’s  ambition  to  own  his  own  timberland  at  last  realized,  Hilary  ignores 
the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boniface,  where  the  timber 
land  is  located. 

On  his  arrival,  Hilary  finds  that  Lamartine,  has  lied  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  timber.  From  Lafe  Connell,  foreman  of  his 
mill,  Hilary  learns  that  Lamartine,  and  a  Mr.  Morris,  a  business  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Jonas  Askew  and  in  charge  of  the  Askew  timber  workings,  are 
in  league  with  one  Brousseau,  an  unscrupulous  power  in  the  North 
Woods,  to  turn  the  Askew  timberland  to  their  own  benefit;  also  that 
Brousseau  has  Monsieur  Rosny  in  his  power,  in  order  to  force  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Madeleine,  Rosny’s  daughter. 

On  a  tour  of  inspection,  through  the  woods,  Hilary  and  Connell 
come  upon  two  woodsmen,  one  LeBlanc,  a  lumber  jobber,  who  con¬ 
tracts  for  cutting  timber  on  the  Rosny  tract.  He  ignores  Hilary,  say¬ 
ing  he  deals  only  with  Mr.  Morris. 


come  friens,  like  Mr.  Lafe  here,  an’ 
not  quarrel  so  much.” 

“Ah,  Father  Lucy,  you  make  me 
tired  sometimes,”  said  Lafe.  “What 
in  thunder’s  the  use  of  praying  for 
rain  when  the  forests  are  burning,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  busy  and  putting  out 
the  fire?” 

“Mr.  Lafe,  there  is  many  thing  you 
do  not  understand,”  said  the  cure',  pat¬ 
ting  the  Yankee  on  the  shoulder  be¬ 
nevolently.  “Mr.  Lafe  is  fine  fellow,” 
he  added  to  Hilary,  “but  he  want  to  go 
too  quick  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  say!  I  wouldn’t  have  to  go 
at  more  than  a  crawl  to  leave  St.  Boni¬ 
face  behind,”  answered  Lafe.  “The 
trouble  with  you  folks  is,  you’re  too 
slow  and  set.” 

It  was  evident  to  Hilary  that  the  two 
were  fast  friends.  Father  Lucien 
clucked  to  his  pony,  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  flourish,  and  resumed  his  jour¬ 
ney. 

“Father  Lucy’s  a  good  sort,”  mut¬ 
tered  Lafe,  “but  he  makes  me  tired 
sometimes.  Slow  as  the  devil,  Mr. 
Askew.  And  yet,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  he  does  get  results  in  his  own 
time.  He  ain’t  equal  to  cleaning  up 
Ste.  Marie,  though.” 

After  a  pause  he  added:  “Some¬ 
times  I’ve  thought  that  Father  Lucy 
had  something  up  his  sleeve  about  Ste. 
Marie  after  all.” 


An  hour’s  drive  brought  them  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  village,  a  straggling  ar¬ 
ray  of  cabins,  flanked  by  a  swelling 
hill,  beyond  which  the  lighthouse  was 
visible  on  a  farther  point,  and  the  flat 
of  the  Gulf.  Ste.  Marie  was  almost  a 
replica  of  St.  Boniface  externally, 
with  the  same  shacks,  clustered  about 
the  brick  offices  of  the  Company.  Many 
of  the  houses  were  closed,  however, 
and  the  tattered,  lace-edged  shades 


“I  guess  your  definition  is  sound, 
Connell,”  he  answered. 

The  road  wound  along  the  shore. 
Presently  St.  Boniface  came  into  sight. 
“I  think  I’ll  go  into  the  office,  Connell,” 
said  Hilary. 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  break  it  open, 
then,”  said  Lafe.  “Mr.  Morris  took 
the  keys  with  him.” 

“When’s  he  coming  back?” 

“We  were  expecting  him  on  the  boat 
this  afternoon.” 

Hilary  considered  for  a  moment.  “I’ll 
wait  till  tomorrow  then,”  he  said. 
“Your  advice  to  me  was  good,  Connell 
— the  advice  you  gave  me  in  the  woods. 
Hello,  Monsieur  Baptiste!” 

The  little  scaler  and  time-keeper 
was  hurrying  toward  the  buggy. 
“Monsieur!”  he  gasped.  “Monsieur 
Askew,  yesterday  I  did  not  know  who 
you  were.  Excuse!” 

“That’s  all  right,  Baptiste,”  an¬ 
swered  Hilary.  “Just  remember  that 
I’m  running  things  here  now,  that’s  all. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  order  about  tres¬ 
passers  and  visitors  is  at  an  end. 
There’s  going  to  be  nothing  done  here 
that  we’ll  be  afraid  of  people  finding 
out.  Got  it?” 

Jean-Marie  Baptiste  evidently  had 
got  it,  for  he  looked  almost  terrified. 
He  touched  his  hat  and  withdrew  with 
a  sort  of  shuffling  bow. 

“You  certainly  do  have  the  knack  of 
putting  things  across,  Mr.  Askew,” 
said  Lafe  admiringly.  “I  guess  you’re 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  hotel.  Wait! 
There’s  old  Dupont,  the  captain  of  the 
lumber  schooner.  I  guess  you’ll  want 
to  meet  him?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Hilary. 

He  was  preparing  to  descend  when 
he  saw  Dupont  coming  toward  the  rig, 
accompanied  by  the  time-keeper.  The 
captain  was  a  tall  old  man  of  about 
sixty  years,  with  a  grey  beard,  a 
weather-beaten  face,  and  pale  grey 


eyes  that  seemed  to  burn  with  some 
consuming  fire.  His  look,  as  he  turned 
it  on  Hilary,  was  so  searching,  and  so 
inscrutable,  and  so  momentarily  hos¬ 
tile,  that  Hilary  felt  uncomfortable. 
There  was  a  history  behind  that  pene¬ 
trating  stare — a  history  and  a  hate. 

But  after  a  moment’s  examination 
of  Hilary’s  face  a  film  seemed  to  come 
over  the  old  man’s  eyes.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  his  strange  gaze,  Dupont 
was  satisfied.  He  stood  by  Lafe,  and 
Jean-Baptiste  translated. 

“The  captain  says  the  schooner’s 
full,”  he  said.  “He  wants  to  start  for 
Quebec  on  to-night’s  tide.” 

“Tell  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Askew 
here,”  answered  Lafe.  “Say  that  Mr. 
Askew’s  in  charge.” 

The  time-keeper  translated  back  into 
the  French.  A  smile  flickered  upon 
Dupont’s  face.  He  shook  his  head  and 
answered. 

“He  says  he’s  got  to  have  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris’s  orders,”  said  Baptiste. 

Lafe  turned  to  Hilary,  who  took  up 
the  conversation.  “Ask  him  if  he 
doesn’t  understand  what  I  am  here 
for,”  he  suggested. 

Dupont  was  impregnable  in  his  po¬ 
sition.  He  had  lumber  from  both  con¬ 
cessions,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  in  charge 
of  both.  What  orders  had  been  left 
with  reference  to  his  freight? 

Lafe  was  pleased  and  surprised  at 
the  way  Hilary  took  it.  But  Hilary 
had  learned  a  good  deal  during  that 
morning. 

“That  sounds  reasonable,”  he  said. 
“Give  him  Mr.  Morris’s  orders,  Con¬ 
nell,  whatever  they  are.”  And,  when 
the  matter  had  been  settled,  he  added: 
“You  were  dead  right,  Connell.  We’ve 
got  to  settle  with  the  big  fellows  first.” 

*  *  'f 

He  dropped  Lafe  at  the  mill  and 
drove  slowly  homeward  across  the 
bridge,  thinking  hard.  He  had  cer¬ 
tainly  set  himself  a  hard  task.  Hilary 
had  had  experience  of  local  politics  in 
a  small  city  afforestation  order  in  the 
United  States;  he  could  guess  the  need 
of  conciliation  and  diplomacy,  coupled 
with  hardness  and  resolution,  when 
these  were  needed,  in  a  wild  country 
like  that,  far  beyond  civilization,  where 
law  existed  only  as  an  abstraction, 
when  the  race  question,  always  dom¬ 
inant,  threatened  to  complicate  the  is¬ 
sue,  weighing  the  scales  against  him. 

He  must  settle  with  the  big  fellows. 
Morris  first.  There  should  be  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  getting  rid  of  him.  Brousseau 
must  be  met  firmly,  but,  if  possible, 
tactfully.  There  would  probably  be  no 
trouble  with  Leblanc  after  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  master.  And  Lafe 
would  be  a  pillar  of  strength.  Hilary 
had  instinctive  faith  in  the  slow¬ 
speaking  Yankee. 

“I  must  get  little  Baptiste  on  our 
side  too,”  he  said  aloud,  as  the  buggy 
topped  the  hill  beyond  the  bridge;  and 
then  he  became  aware  of  Madeleine 
Rosny  upon  her  horse,  at  the  end  of 
the  branch  road,  waiting  for  him  to 
pass. 

Hilary  felt  uncertain  and  awkward. 
Ought  he  to  raise  his  hat  to  her?  A 
glance  at  her  face  showed  him  that 
she  was  perfectly  aware  who  he  was. 
It  showed  him  a  firm  chin,  resolutely 
set,  two  angry  blue  eyes  ,and  flushed 
cheeks  whose  redness  did  not  come 
from  hard  riding. 

He  decided  to  bow.  But  before  he 
did  so  the  buggy  had  passed,  leaving 
a  path;  and  Mademoiselle  Madeleine, 
her  face  averted,  started  her  horse 
down  the  hill,  leaving  Hilary  staring 
back  at  her  until  she  disappeared  from 
sight. 

He  jerked  the  reins  angrily,  and  the 
pony  set  off  at  a  gallop  for  Monsieur 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children’s  playmates,  farmers’  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIKOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIALS— White  Collie  Puppies  $10 
up.  Bargains  in  matured  stock.  TILBURY  KENNELS, 
Otvego,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Males,  Sprayed  Fe¬ 
males.  Also  Chow  pups.  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  (for¬ 
merly  at  Bally,  Pa.)  Box  4251,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


BROKE  COW  DOGS — Rabbit  and  Foxhounds.  Scotch 
shepherd  puppies  $5  male,  $3  female.  F.  A.  SWEET. 
Smyrna.  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  and  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Buy  now  they  will  bring  your  cows  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y". 


4  MONTHS  PUPPIES— Beagle  bull  terrier  cross  $5. 
Both  parents  trained  on  coon  and  squirrel.  Sire  has 
caught  40  coons.  L.  M.  DEYED,  Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller's  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St„  Richmond.  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires.  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Brown  Swiss  bull — Bernard  Lad  No. 
16905.  Born  March  5,  1920.  Sire,  Wontan  No.  10168, 
Dam  Bernadin  II,  No.  11157.  C.  E.  DOWLING,  M.  D., 
315  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Horses 


FOR  SALE — Two  Horses  one  4  years  old,  heavy  bay 
mare,  broken,  1200  lbs.  15  years  old.  bay  horse,  900 
lbs,  for  heavy  or  light  work.  FRANK  KOWNASKI, 
Porter  Corners,  N.  Y.  •  . 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS— $10.75  each.  Pairs 
not  akin,  $21.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS— Farrow  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Sow  pigs,  certillcates  accepted. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  DUROC  BOAR  PIGS— Eleven 
weeks  old.  $9.50  each.  Sensation  breeding.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  A.  IvEZER,  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  Cockerels.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pullets; 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORN  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  Our  stock  has  been  Certified  past  7  years. 
Price  $7.00-.$10,00  each.  Cockerels  not  Certified,  but 
from  Certified  stock.  $3.00-$5.00  each.  Free  Folder. 
WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  AN CONAS — record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  Pa, 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorca* — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  COCKERELS  something 
you  want  to  head  your  pen.  All  good  selected  stock. 
One  price,  $10.00.  ORCHARD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Blue  Store,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn.  Dam’s  production  199-262  eggs.  Prices  $3.50, 
$5.00,  $7.50  each.  Orders  of  five  20%  discount.  Ad¬ 
ditional  20%  discount  on  first  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  RAYMOND  DU  BOIS,  Forest  Glen.  N.  Y. 


25  N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  $5.00 
and  $7.50  each.  300  laying  pullets  $1.50  from  cer¬ 
tified  breeders.  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  (Chick) 
Certified  $20.00  hundred.  Order  early.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  Farm  reared.  Thirty-four 
years  production  bred.  Seven  years  trapnested.  Na¬ 
tional  headquarters  for  superior  egg  quality.  High 
vitality.  Large  size,  high  production,  and  beauty 
combined.  Let  us  prove  it.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM, 
Route  A,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns,  100% 
Guaranteed.  '’NEW”  illustrated  Circular  Free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  1 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  eggs.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  low  prices.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Liberty. 
N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 
For  March  $13.00  per  hundred.  $120.00  per  thousand. 
April  $12.00  per  hundred.  $110.00  per  thousand.  Pul¬ 
lets  $1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS— Write  for  special  New 
Year's  prices  and  1928  catalog.  The  best  chicks  that 
science  can  produce.  Blood  tested.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  PROF.  HARRY  II.  LEWIS,  Davisville,  R.  I., 
Box  D. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— $11.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Day  old  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  the  kind  that 
live  and  grow  $12.00  per  hundred.  Order  now  for 
Spring  Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  L.  W. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Choice  breeding  stock.  Large 
birds.  W.  T.  ROGERS,  Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAY  HATCHED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms,  twenty 
pounds  average  $12.  Younger  $8  and  $10,  late  June 
hens  $5  each.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  II. 


BRONZE.  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Turkeys.  White 
Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks,  Toulouse  Geese.  Pearl 
and  White  Guineas.  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your 
wants.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  DIRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS:  Extra  Heavy  Laying 
strain.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A.  RODGER,  Canton,  N.  Y., 
Formerly,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  Birds,  well 
marked.  JAMES  P.  HOWARD,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY'S — GEESE — DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks. 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


TURKEY'S — Large,  Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  .well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S  for  sale.  Toms 
$10.00.  Hens  $8.00.  CLARENCE  C.  ROBINSON. 
Worcester.  N.  Yr. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  May-hatched  toms  and  one 
1-year  and  two  2-year  old  toms.  FLORA  WHITE, 
Brandon.  Vt, 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Leading  winners 
at  New  York  since  1906.  Breeders  or  winners  for  any 
show.  State  just  what  you  want.  WEBSTER  KUNEY, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y'. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
'dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper— "The  Earth”  free 
for  six*  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


AT  A  BARGAIN,  44-acre  fruit  farm,  near  Burling¬ 
ton.  N.  J. ;  trees  12  years  old,  all  late  varieties  of 
apples;  seven-room  brick  house  with  bath  and  heater; 
six-car  garage;  $15,000.  will  help  finance.  DR.  CAU¬ 
CUS  W.  NEWCOMB,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  CHAMPION  THRESHER  size 
number  2.  mounted  on  truck,  with  tailings  elevator 
and  straw  carrier.  $435.00  F.  O.  B.  Newton,  N.  J. 
W.  K.  WINTERMUTE,  Est,,  Newton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agricul’ure, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  16  to  28,  1928.  Stud  t  s 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  tim  e 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  V. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Ithaca.  N.  Yr. 


MAN  TO  WORK  ON  FARM— Milking,  general  farm 
work.  $40  month  and  board.  II.  A.  IIESELTON. 
Johnson,  N.  Y’. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAN  TO  WORK  HIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  IN  EVERY  town  and  village 
can  earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


Lumber 


NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops,  and  doors — 12x24 — $217.80.  Other  sizes  priced 
accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25  per 
thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON.  Dimock. 
Pa. 


HONEY,  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat  Honey. 
5  lb.  pail  85  cents.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for  sale. 
O.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


CHOICE  IOWA  SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY'— Case 
two  60  lb.  cans  $11.  No  better  honey  produced. 
Sample  15c,  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


3000  EGG  Candee  Incubator  for  sale  $150,  with  40 
extra  trays,  also  150  Danish  White  Leghorn  Y'earling 
Hens  $1.00  each.  CHARLES  W.  GILBERT,  Tully 
N.  Y. 


HONEY.  5  lb.  Clover  $1.10  ;10  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Buckwheat  $1.00-$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  Special 
price  60  lb.  cans  Buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  Y'OUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 
15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 
S32  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


OLD  POSTAGE  STAMPS— wanted  on  envelopes  used 
before  1880 ;  highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  H.  JONES, 
152  Rowe  Ct.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


PURE  HONEY — carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65,  postpaid 
to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HAY  &  STRAW— We  handle  all  grades  hay  and 
straw,  especially  oats  and  wheat,  clover  mixed,  alfalfa 
hay  and  shavings.  We  load  at  various  stations  and 
can  usually  give  immediate  shipments.  33  years  in 
the  business,  quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices  earlots.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y'. 


Additional 

Classified  Advertising 
Con’t  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Take  Care  of  Your  Auto  Battery 


By  Ray  Inman 


that  generator  is  char#- 
in#  broberly.lest  battery 
oh-en^nave  i  t  chatted  i  P 
itQ&ts  weaK  ~~~I?will 
Freeze  \Mt  gfetS  fcOO  low. 

/  ouchV\ 

W  \  / WHAT  DO  yoy  \ 

xtD.  /  mean  — "the  ,/ 

U*s  f  l  BATTERY7 


/  GEE,  STEW  ART 
MY  BATTERY 
READS  TWELYE 


CO^ie  ON  YA  ^ 
8\G-  STIFF  —Get 
A  MOVE  VON  ! 

ARE  YE  G-ETTIN' 

V  OLD?  V 


HECK  NO  - 
I'm  g-ettin 

COLD 


[St  ocv dyfog; 


ITiUtomobile  batteries 

do  their  hardest  work 
inCOLDWEATHER. 
and  need  special  care 


let  hydrometer 
t\  /YJ7  /  reading tall  below 
nC/^L  1210-  ~Tt>s  better 
y  . _ ^  tol<eej3it  ijL|3  to  1-225 

yeah?^that' 

MEANS  YOUR. 
BATTERY  BU-L 
WILL  READ 
TWELVE-FIFTY 


Ci  much 

^ /  *  niOhtdrivir^  — f;"A 
twcarfor 
only,  have J 
rate  of  generator: 
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A  Page  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls 

Lone  Scout  Uses  “ First  Aid ”  to  Save  Man’s  Life 


IN  operating  an  ensilage  cutter,  a 

farmer  while  feeding  bundles  into 
the  cutter  tried  to  release  clogged  bun¬ 
dles  by  stamping  the  bundles  into  the 
cutter  while  the  machine  was  running. 
Before  he  could  free  himself  from  the 
corn,  both  of  his  legs  were  drawn  into 
the  cutter,  cutting  off  three-fourths  of 
his  leg,  and  it  is  said  that  the  man 
would  have  quickly  bled  to  death  had 
it  not  been  for  the  first-aid  treatment 
demonstrated  by  a  former  Boy  Scout 
of  Waterman. 

Not  a  single  man  on  the  job  knew 
what  or  how  to  do  and  they  were  far 
removed  from  a  doctor  or  expert  medi¬ 
cal  aid,  with  the  result  that  the  boy 
who  had  been  Scout  trained,  prepared 
a  tourniquet  from  his  shirt,  applied  it 
immediately  to  the  man’s  leg  and 
stopped  the  bleeding.  It  was  generally 
conceded  by  all  that  the  man’s  life 


Additional  Classified 
Advertising 

CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1  to 
$5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received  before  1870. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boiler  and  engine,  saw  mill,  flour  mill, 
feed  miR,  belting,  pulleys  and  shafting,  will  seU  at 
a  price  you  can  pay.  Easy  terms.  Address  LEWIS 
BEYEA,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1860. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENATSLOPES — printed  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.  


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees.  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


50,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Offered  direct 
to  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  Our  Big  T  oney  Saving 
Catalog— Just  off  the  press,  fully  describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  in  a  plain  old-fashioned  way  all  the  best 
standard  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grai>e vines.  Asparagus.  Flower  Bulbs,  etc.  Full 
up-K>-d»te  Cultural  directions  makes  it  easy  to  grow 
Townsends  Plants  and  make  big  money.  A  postal  will 
bring  it.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St., 
Salisbury,  Maryland.  _ 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  CIGARS.  TWISTS.  Chew¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  ;tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


TOBACCO:  KENTUCKY  SWEETLEAF,  Mellow: 

Aged  smoking  15  pounds  $1.65.  Chewing  $2.25.  Pay 
when  received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  Pryorsburg, 
Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good,  Sweet;  Chewing,  3  pounds, 
75c;  5.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking,  3  pounds,  50c;  5, 
75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  10  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smok'ng  10  lbs.  $1.00.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Paducah, 
K: .  _ . 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet;  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES'  SILK  AND  WOOL  Stockings  $1.00  pair. 
SVa-10%.  Black,  Gunmetal,  Atmosphere,  Biege,  Grey. 
Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


ART  POTTERY— From  Factory  in  Ohio.  Vases, 
Bowls,  Pitchers,  Trays  and  small  pieces  in  browns, 
blues  and  greens  of  indescribable  shades.  Any  of 
these  pieces  would  be  treasured  as  gifts  and  tor  the 
same  reason  would  add  beauty  to  your  own  home.  A 
Barrel  of  Slightly  Damaged  Manufacturer’s  Imperfec¬ 
tions,  shipped  any  address  for  $5.00.  Good  value. 
Write  us  for  cards.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  _ 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WANTED — Ginseng,  Raw  Furs.  Muskrats  $2.00. 
Weasels  $1.75.  Free  bait,  guide  to  shippers.  STERNS 
FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  by  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony,  Maine. 

V 


was  saved  by  the  boys  knowledge  of 
Scouting  in  quickly  applying  the  tourn¬ 
iquet. 

Many  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
commented  on  this  incident  and  said 
that  they  all  wanted  the  boys  in  their 
neighborhood  to  have  Scout  training. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

I  was  reading  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  today  and  saw  where  the  Done  Scout 
editor  asks  us  how  we  like  the  Boys  and 
Girls  page.  My  answer  is  fine  and  dandy. 
However,  I  would  like  to  see  more  scout 
articles  and  pictures  on  the  page.  Why 
don’t  some  of  you  fellows  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  radio,  send  in  some  articles  on 
that  subject,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
radio  corner  on  our  page.  I  think  I  will 
send  my  article  on  radio  with  this  letter 
to  give  this  corner  a  start. 

I  am  coming  along  fine  with  my  Done 
Scout  work  even  if  I  did  lay  it  on  the 
shelf  for  a  time.  I  have  finished  the 
seventh  Degree  and  am  sending  in  my 
report  now.  I  also  have  ninety-five 
points  towards  the  “Bronzie.”  I  think 
that  I  will  get  busy  and  start  working 
for  some  of  the  merit  badges.  They  are 
certainly  worth  working  for  and  besides 
you  learn  a  lot  about  different  things.  I 
think  that  every  scout  ought  to  take  at 
least  two  A.  D.  S.  A.  P.  S.  I  do,  and  I 
do  not  regret  it  any  either. 

Well  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling  and 
we  have  had  our  first  frost.  I  am  sure 
glad  to  see  old  man  “Winter”  coming 
back  again.  I  suppose  you  scouts  are 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  trapping 
season.  Trapping  conditions  look  very 
good  here  where  I  live. 

Here  is  an  experience  I  had  the  other 
night  when  I  was  coming  up  from  the 
field  after  taking  the  cows  down.  I  was 
walking  up  through  the  corn  field  whis¬ 
tling  a  tune,  and  thinking  about  my  let- 
letter  that  I  was  going  to  send  to  you 
scouts.  I  happened  to  see  something 
black  and  white,  just  two  feet  ahead  of 
me.  I  took  a  second  look  and  there  was 
no  mistake  in  telling  that  it  was  “Mr. 
Skunk,  Esq.,”  Well,  I  just  simply  turned 


Bunny  Monogram  A 


pHIS  initial  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  consisting  of  the  entire 
alphabet.  You  can  transfer  right 
from  this  paper  to  the  article  you 
want  to  embroider  by  using  a  sheet 
of  carbon  paper  between.  If  you 
use  the  initial  for  little  folks’  gar¬ 
ments  by  all  means  trace  the  bunny 
outline  too,  but  if  you  want  to  mark 
linen  for  the  grown-ups,  then  leave 
the  bunny  part  off  using  the  initial 
only.  Keep  every  initial  as  you 
can  then  make  any  combination  of 
letters  you  wish. 


out  about  ten  feet  and  went  on  about  my 
business.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  he 
never  even  tried  to  harm  me  in  any  way. 
But  you  can  see  that  I  was  not  going 
to  take  any  chance  and  try  to  pet  him 
and  call  him  nice  “kitty.” 

Well  here’s  hoping  that  you  all  have  a 
good  trapping  season  and  succeed  in  your 
Done  Scout  Work,  also  I  hope  to  see  a 
radio  corner  started. 

Your  brother  scout, 

Harold  Bishop,  l.  s.  6, 

R.  3.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


A  Magazine  Rack 

]y/[AGAZINE  racks  made  like  an  open 
book  case,  but  of  course  placing  the 
shelves  closer  together,  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  your  favorite  maga¬ 
zines  within  convenient  reach  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  tidy  manner. 

The  rack  shown  here  has  five  shelves 
and  the  end  pieces  are  cut  from  boards 
approximately  3  feet  long  by  12  inches 
wide.  One  inch  thick  is  about  right. 
The  rack  narrows  to  the  top,  say  to 
8  inches  and  of  course  the  shelves 


must  be  cut  to  the  varying  widths  to 
correspond  to  their  positions. 

The  shelves  can  be  attached  to  the 
end  frame  boards  either  by  nails  driven 
into  them  from  the  end  board,  or  cleats 
can  first  be  nailed  to  the  end  boards 
just  right  for  the  ends  of  the  shelves 
to  rest  on  them,  and  the  shelves  nailed 
to  the  cleats. 


Authorized  Amateur  Publi¬ 
cations,  Nov.  1927 

Charter 

Number 

7  American  Leader,  Russell  D.  Paxton, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  25c  a  year;  15c  for 
six  months,  4  or  more  6x9  press 
printed  pages. 

5  Mohawk  Scout,  Fred  E.  Munich,  457 
Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  50c  a 
year;  25c  for  six  months.  12 — 6x9 
pages. 

35  The  Chronicle,  Frank  Herget,  553 
Suffolk  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  25c  a 
year,  bi-monthly. 

9  The  Young  American,  James  S. 
Stratchan,  819— 8th  Ave.,  St.  Colud, 
Minn.,  20c  a  year,  10c  for  6  months. 

6  Jay  hawk  News,  Homer  Hatch,  Grid- 
ley,  Kansas,  25c  a  year. 

16  Lone  Scout  Pepper,  Ted  Galusha, 
Central  City,  Nebr.  25c  a  year. 

10  Sunset  Trails,  Melvin  H.  Gibson,  Box 
55,  Gannett,  Idaho.  25c  a  year,  6  or 
more  6x9  pages. 

26  The  Kokonut,  Spencer  Coleman,  1106 
Horatio  St.,  Tampa,  Fla.  25c  a  year. 

51  Scouts  Pal,  Walter  A.  Yanovich,  Box 
492,  Forest  City,  Pa.  25c  a  year,  15c 
for  6  mos.  4  or  more  3%x5  press 
printed  pages. 

52  The  Scout  Herald,  Hugh  B.  Innis, 
Knightstown,  Ind.  25c  a  year,  15c 
for  6  mos.  4  or  more  6x9  pages. 

53  The  Big  Five,  Howard  D.  Hay, 
Friendship,  Tenn.  25c  a  year,  15c 
for  6  mos.  4  or  more  6x9  pages. 

54  The  Rural  Scout,  Malvin  B.  Plun¬ 
kett,  Erlanger,  Ky.  25c  a  year,  15c 
for  6  mos.  4  or  more  6x9  pages. 


55  The  Chieftain,  Booth  Mooney,  Route 
2,  Decatur,  Tex.  25c  a  year,  15c  for 
6  mos.  4  or  more  6x6  pages. 

4  The  Ideal  Boy,  James  H.  C.  Thomas, 
Route  2,  Milner,  Ga.  25c  a  year. 

15  Peppy  Canuck,  Clarence  H.  Bethel, 
Beausejour,  Manitoba,  Canada.  25c 
a  year,  15c  for  six  months,  4  or  more 
6x9  pages. 


Fourth  Prize  Story  Shows 
Improvement 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
build  a  cement  sceptic  tank.  This  will 
take  care  of  the  bath  room  waste  and 
kitchen  too. 

The  kitchen  is  ceiled  and  sides  too, 
and  both  are  painted  light  ivory  en¬ 
amel.  I  would  like  to  have  Celotex 
used  on  the  sides  for  the  wall  finish. 
The  ceiling  will  be  the  same  as  the 
woodwork  only  toned  down  a  shade 
or  two  with  white.  I  am  going  to 
lacquer  the  chairs  and  table  a  pretty 
light  green,  the  bevel  on  the  table  edge, 
bands  on  legs  of  table  and  chairs  like 
the  woodwork,  the  latches,  keyholes, 
hooks,  knobs,  etc.,  done  in  green.  This 
gives  a  charming  effect.  The  floor  is 
hard  pine,  but  one  end  has  been  paint¬ 
ed  the  other  having  a  Congoleum  rug 
on  it.  When  re-finished  I  want  the 
whole  floor  covered  with  a  tile  pattern 
inlaid  linoleum  in  harmonizing  color¬ 
ing. 

Here’s  hoping  for  a  bumper  bean 
crop  so  that  these  plans  can  change 
from  dreams  to  reality. — Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Hoffmire.,  Trumansbug,  N.  Y. 


“Wooden  Spoil” 

(Continued  from  Page  2 it) 
Tremblay’s  stables.  But  before  the 
final  descent  was  reached  Hilary  was 
laughing.  Somehow  the  girl’s  hostility 
seemed  to  add  a  zest  to  the  game. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I’ll  be  so  very 
diplomatic  with  Brousseau  after  all,” 
said  Hilary,  as  he  drew  rein  at  the 
stable  entrance. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Hilary  Talks  Business 

The  landlord,  Monsieur  Tremblay, 
possessed  a  telephone  with  a  crank, 
which  he  turned  furiously  whenever  he 
felt  the  need  of  social  intercourse  with 
St.  Boniface.  Hilary  was  smoking  on 
the  porch  the  next  morning,  formu¬ 
lating  his  plans,  when  he  heard  the  bell 
on  the  side  of  the  telephone  box  begin 
to  ring  clangorously.  Then  came  Mon¬ 
sieur  Tremblay’s  assault  upon  the  me¬ 
chanism,  following  which  he  came  out 
and  made  it  clear  to  Hilary  that  he 
was  wanted. 

It  was  Lafe  Connell  calling. 

“Say,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said,  “I’m 
’phoning  you  from  my  old  boarding 
place.  They  came  back  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon;  the  boat  was  late;  maybe  you 
didn’t  know.  They’ve  been  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  me  and  Baptiste  all  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  had  some  work  explaining  how 
you  threatened  to  fire  me  unless  I  took 
you  for  a  drive.  Brousseau’s  just  left, 
and  Morris  has  ordered  the  store-keep¬ 
er’s  rig  to  drive  over  to  you  in  an 
hour’s  time.” 

“Thanks,  Connell,”  said  Hilary. 

“I  guess  you’ve  made  up  your  mind 
what  you’re  going  to  do.” 

“I  believe  in  the  strategical  offensive, 
Connell,”  said  Hilary. 

“I  didn’t  get  that,”  said  Connell’s 
voice. 

“You  will,”  said  Hilary.  “I’m  much 
obliged.  I’m  coming  over.” 

He  reached  the  office  just  in  time  to 
see  Morris  emerge  toward  a  buggy 
which  was  drawn  up  before  the  door. 
Morris  looked  plainly  disconcerted  to 
see  him. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Publishers  are  urged  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  the  scheme  and  to  communicate 
immediately  with  the  local  Postmaster, 
the  nearest  Better  Business  Bureau  or 
the  National  Bureau,  should  an  at¬ 
tempt  be  made  to  further  it  through 
your  columns. — National  Better  Busi- 

State  Police  Recover  for  Stolen  Chickens  NESS  BmEAV; _ _ 


Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


z^BOUT  a  month  ago  the  Service 
Bureau  received  a  communication 
from  one  of  pur  subscribers,  stating 
that  hunters  had  trespassed  on  his 
property  and  had  shot  some  poultry 
and  taken  them  away  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  Fortunately  our  subscriber  se¬ 
cured  the  license  number  of  the  car. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  we  immediate¬ 
ly  forwarded  the  complaint  to  Major 
G.  A.  Warner,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Troopers,  who  in  turn 
referred  it  to  Stephen  McGrath,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  Troop  D  at  Oneida. 

The  following  facts  were  reported 
to  us,  following  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  State  Troopers.  In  this 
case  the  owner  of  the  car  did  not  shoot 
the  poultry  belonging  to  our  subscrib¬ 
er,  but  had  loaned  the  car  to  two 
young  men.  However,  the  owner  of 
the  car  had  helped  to  cook  and  eat  the 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 


[  WISH  to  thank  you  for  your  as¬ 
sistance  in  collecting  my  little  bill 
as  I  received  my  check  today. 

I  tried  every  way  I  could  think  of 
to  get  the  man  to  pay  but  he  did 
not  even  answer  my  letters  but 
when  you  wrote  to  him  we  surely 
got  response. 

I  surely  believe  that  any  one  who 
will  heed  the  warnings  and  accept 
the  advice  from  your  little  farm 
paper  can  make  a  success  of  most 
any  branch  of  farming  that  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  At 
any  rate  I  assure  you  that  I  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. — C.  C.,  Pennsylvania 


chickens  so  it  was  felt  that  he  was,  in 
part,  responsible.  The  three  men  were 
arraigned  before  the  Justice  of  Peace 
and  found  guilty.  The  two  young  men 
who  shot  the  poultry  were  fined  $5 
each  and  the  owner  of  the  car  was 
fined  $10  and  ordered  to  pay  $5  to  our 
subscriber  for  the  loss  of  his  chickens. 

We  print  the  experience  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  for  two  reasons,  first  to  show 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  such 
thefts  as  a  matter  of  course  but  that 
there  is  a  way  in  which  justice  can  be 
obtained.  Our  second  reason  is  to 
point  'out  the  way  in  which  the  New 
York  State  Police  cooperate  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  It  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  some  evidence  to 
work  on  but  give  them  the  facts  and 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  they 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
arrest  the  offenders. 


Watch  Out  for  This  Chap 

INFORMATION  has  been  placed  at 
disposal  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  which  indicates  a  clever  swindle 
by  an  itinerant  operator.  Its  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  is  its  dependency  upon 
classified  advertising  for  success. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  scheme  is  per¬ 
petrated  by  an  individual,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  used  the  following 
names :  George  Beach,  Harry  Labarre, 
Charles  Lynn,  E.  G.  Williams,  John 
Burns  and  George  Webber.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  advertised  in  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Ber¬ 
wick,  Pa.;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  also 
believed  that  he  has  advertised  in  other 
places  and  it  is  known  that  he  has 
placed  copy  in  several  farm  papers. 

The  scheme  that  Beach  operates  is 
simple,  and  from  general  information 
probably  profitable.  He  writes  to  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  asking  that  a 


small  advertisement  be  inserted  under 
“Business  Opportunities”  or  a  similar 
classification.  This  is  to  be  printed  in 
the  orthodox  type  and  inserted  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  times.  Usually  he  en¬ 
closes  money  to  pay  for  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  Beach  then  rents  a  box  in 
the  local  Post  Office  and  calls  for  his 
mail  once  or  twice  a  day.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  keeps  under  cover.  He  does 
not  stay  in  any  locality  long  so  that 
he  does  not  run  the  chance  of  being 
overtaken  by  any  complaint.  Evident¬ 
ly,  he  is  content  with  a  small  profit 
and  a  small  risk.  In  some  instances 
he  has  cashed  money  orders  by  virtue 
of  having  a  Post  Office  box. 

He  advertises  farm  produce  of  a  sea¬ 
sonal  nature  and  he  inserts  copy  in  the 
locality  where  the  crop  has  been  poor. 
He  offers  the  products  at  bargain 
prices  to  insure  quick  response.  In 
this  manner  he  has  advertised  nuts, 
peaches,  other  fruits,  Turkey  eggs, 
Maple  Syrup  and  apples.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  has  been  doing  this  since  1921. 


Another  School  to  Avoid 

I  would  like  information  regarding  the 
Research  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  have  been  circularizing  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  locality  during  the  past  year. 
They  calim  to  be  accredited  by  60  col¬ 
leges,  universities  and  state  departments. 
I  wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  name 
one  college,  university  or  state  depart¬ 
ment  accrediting  them  and  they  told  me 
to  stop  procrastinating  and  sign  on  the 
dotted  line.  If  they  are  O.  K.  I  have 
several  teachers  desiring  to  take  up  their 
course.  However,  I  feel  that  they  are 
gyps  and  have  advised  against  it. 

WE  immediately  investigated  this 
school  and  found  that  it  enjoys  a 
very  poor  reputation  in  Washington 
and  is  headed  by  a  man  named  Louis 
W.  Rapeer,  who  is  at  present  under 
indictment  charged  with  using  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  Among 
the  tangible  misrepresentations  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  by 
the  government  were  his  claims  that 
the  school  had  been  accredited  by  sixty 
colleges.  We  were  unable  to  find  out 
much  about  their  courses  but  the  evi- 


We  understand  that  Beach  has  also 
promoted  dress  and  honey  schemes  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Beach  has  been  described  by  several 
persons  as  white  with  brown  hair  and 
eyes.  All  claim  that  he  is  of  medium 
height,  is  smooth-shaven,  moderately 
well  dressed  and  between  35  and  40. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  apprehend  this 
man  because  he  disappears  before  sus¬ 
picion  is  aroused  being  content  with 
the  income  received  in  a  limited  time. 


Promptness  Appreciated 


“On  Thanksgiving  Eve  I  received 
two  drafts  of  $50.00  each  on  the 
North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  forwarded  by 
you.  I  appreciate  them  very  much; 
also  your  nice  letter.  You  certainly 
do  as  you  agree  by  your  subscribers. 

“We  would  not  want  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
our  home. 

“As  I  understand  my  policies,  the 
paying  of  this  indemnity  terminates 
the  insurance  on  these  policies.  If 
so,  I  would  like  to  renew  mine.  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  or  instructions  in 
the  matter. 

“I  have  not  fully  recovered  yet, 
but  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  walk 
about  the  house  and  attend  to  my 
duties,  and  I  am  improving  all  the 
time.” — Luella  S.  Wermuth,  Caze- 

novia,  N.  Y .,  R.  No.  3. 

*  *  * 

“I  am  writing  you  to  thank  you 
for  the  prompt  payment  on  my  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  policy. 

“I  feel  very  fortunate  to  hold  an 
American  Agriculturist  policy,  and 
don’t  think  anyone  can  go  wrong  by 
taking  out  a  policy  in  your  com¬ 
pany. 

“I  also  find  the  paper,  which  I 
receive  from  the  company  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

“ You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a 
very  successful  year.” — G.  E.  Met¬ 
calfe,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 

*  *  * 

“I  just  recently  received  a  check 
for  $60.00  through  you,  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  in  full  payment  of  claim 
for  automobile  accident.  I  am  still 
confined  to  the  house,  but  will  soon 
be  around  to  help  a  little  about  the 
farm. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  fellows  for 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  receive 
this  insurance,  and  1  think  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  your  subscribers  is 
wonderful.  We  will  always  have  a 
good  word  for  the  ‘ good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.’  ” — Willis  E. 
Stryker,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


dence  indicates  them  to  be  of  little 
merit. 


“Turken  Fowl”  Not  Gross 
Between  Turkey  and  Hen 

I  am  enclosing  some  material  mailed 
me  by  Mr,  Z.  T.  Spencer  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Are  these  ads  all  right  or  is  this  a  fake? 

oUR  subscriber  enclosed  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  three  fowls  which  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Spencer.  The 
fowls  are  the  Araugana,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  rare  South  American 
variety  laying  blue  eggs.  The  Spencer 
Turken  fowl,  Mr.  Spencer  advertises 
as  a  cross  between  a  Rhode  Island 
hen  and  a  brown  Holland  Gobbler  and 
the  New  English  Exchequer  Leghorns. 

Our  investigations  show  that  Mr. 
Spencer  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
poultry  fancier  interested  in  new 
breeds  and  has  a  good  reputation  for 
honesty  in  his  own  country.  However, 
we  wish  to  point  out  that,  following 
an  investigation  of  the  Spencer  Turken 
fowls  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  was  stated  that  this  is  not 
a  cross  between  the  domestic  hen  and 
the  turkey  but  a  distinct  breed  appar¬ 
ently  identical  with  a  breed  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Balkan  States. 

At  the  same  time  so  far  as  practical 
poultrymen  are  concerned,  there  are 
already  plenty  of  breeds  which  have 
been  developed  to  a  point  which  makes 
them  profitable  and  new  or  freak 
breeds  should  be  of  interest  only  to  a 
poultry  fancier. 

Wants  to  Keep  Road  Private 

'Y'HE  private  road  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  dedicate  to  the  public 
may  be  kept  private  by  any  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  continuous  use  that  the 
public  has  had  of  it.  The  putting  up 
of  a  high  reading  “Private  Road”  is  a 
good  suggestion.  As  a  matter  of 
strict  law  the  highway  authorities 
could  not  take  this  road  without  hav¬ 
ing  worked  it  and  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  taking  care  of  it.  But 
even  though  you  work  the  road  your¬ 
self,  the  precaution  you  suggest  is  a 
wise  one. 


My  wife  and  I  will  appreciate  the 
weekly  visits  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  appreciate  very  much  what 
you  have  done  for  the  taxpayers, 
enjoy  the  writings  of  J.  Van  Wagenen, 
Mr.  Eastman,  the  publisher  and  others 
whose  articles  appear  from  time  to 
-C.  S.  D.,  N.  Y. 


You  can  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  job  of  getting  in 
the  winter  wood  supply  if  you 
have  a  few  good  tools  of  the 
right  kind  to  use.  In  order 
to  be  sure  you  get  the  right 
kind  go  to  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store 
where  you  will  find  a  selection 
of  saws,  axes  and  other  things 
that  will  exactly  suit  your 
needs.  Go  there  for  extra 
buck  saw  blades,  cross  cut  saw 
handles,  filing  clamps,  vises, 
the  different  kinds  of  files  that 
are  especially  made  for  saw 
sharpening  and  extra  ax  and 
maul  handles. 

If  you  have  heavy  timber  or 
knotty  wood,  get  a  couple  of 
good  steel  wedges  —  they 
save  lots  of  backbreaking 
splitting. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  rig  up 
a  power  saw  and  drive  it  from 
your  tractor  or  a  gasoline 
engine.  You  can  get  a 
circular  saw  and  a  mandrel 
at  a  “tag”  store  and  with 
them  construct  your  own 
frame  or  buy  one  ready  to 
run,  if  you  want  to. 

It  is  important  to  find  the 
“tag”  store  because  you  can 
absolutely  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  merchandise  offered 
you.  You  will  find  the  price 
is  right,  too. 


Ever  Made 


Do  You  Know  p 
These  Men  • 

There  are  thousands  of  Page  Milkers  in 
daily  use  on  farms  in  the  U.S.,  saving  time 
and  saving  money  fortheir  owners.  Here’s 
what  a  few  Page  users  from  your  section 
of  the  countrysay: 

“Your  Page  Milker  is  the  only  real 
milker  on  the  market,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  milks  better  than  others, 
but  also  because  of  its  low  upkeep 
cost  it  is  easy  to  move  anywhere  at 
any  time.  It  is  installed  as  soon  as 
you  roll  it  into  your  barn.” 

A.  E.  Brown,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 
“I  like  the  Page  Milker.  I  am  milk¬ 
ing  18  cows  and  I  milk  them  in 
about  45  minutes  with  the  machine. 
It  is  much  easier  than  hand  milking 
and  does  not  hurt  cows  as  much.” 

O.  A.  French,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
“The  Page  Milker  does  more  than 
you  advertised  it  to  do.  I  am  a  man 
65  years  old  and  I  milk  11  cows 
with  the  Page  Milker  easy.” 

H.  Edmunds,  East  Otto,  N.  Y. 
“Received  the  milker  O.  K.  The 
same  night  I  got  it  I  milked  1 0  cows. 
I  believe  the  Page  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  milkers  ever 
built.  I  fully  believe  my -cows  have 
increased  their  milk  since  they  got 
used  to  it.” 

C.  B .  Roberts,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
“I  received  the  Page  Portable  Milk¬ 
er  and  it  is  the  best  investment  I 
ever  made.  It  operates  wonderfully. 
I  regret  not  having  discovered  the 
Page  Milker  long  ago.” 

John  Eiser,  Janesville,  N.  Y. 
Space  does  not  permit  printing 
many  of  these  letters  from  Page 
owners,  but  send  the  coupon  for  our 
Free  Book  and  we  will  send  you  a 
hundred  more  letters  like  those 
above  so  you  can  see  just  what 
Page  Milkers  are  doing  for  others. 

FARMER  AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  a  representative  in  every 
farming  community.  Good  pay  tor 
sa>are  time.  No  canvassing.  Just 
demonstrate  the  Milker  -on  your 
farm.  See  couDon. 


No  Piping 

m,gf* 

A  Complete 
Portable  Machine 
With  the  Power 
Built  Right  Into 
Each  Unit 


Put  One  of  These 
Portable  Milkers 
In  Your  Barn  On 

FREE  TRIAL 


-dQSflSSl* 


Try  It  Out  On 
Y our  Own  Cows 
At  Our  Risk 


Yon  Don’t  Have 
to  Keep  It  If  You 
Don’t  Like  It! 


Wheel  It  In  and 
Start  Milking 

No  Installation 
Expense 


j^8lmfr?  8S8.8 J?  8  a.,* 

Dept.  48.  537  S.  Dearborn  St., Chicago 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the 
facts  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free 
trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


Name. 


Address . \  . . . . . 

Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer?  .  .  . 
Would  vou  like  to  be  a  FARMER  AHENT? 


_  Tis^pecTarRocR  BottomwacforyFrice 
TRIAL  Offer  is  good  only  until  we  have  an  agen 
or  salesman  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait,  send  fo: 
our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  It’s  full  of  impor 
tant  facts — an  education  on  Milking  Machines.  Tells 
how  to  get  best  milking  service  at  lowest  cost 
Remember  this  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is  gooc 
only  where  we  have  no  agent  or  salesman.  So  acl 
quick — before  it’s  too  late.  Just  f.ll  out  the  coupor 
below  and  get  full  particulars  at  once.  No  obligation 


our FREE 


TRIAL 

OFFER 


The  Greatest  Milker  Offer 

Here  is  an  offer  that  every  farmer  who  milks  cows  by  hand  will 
want  to  find  out  about.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  here  is  a 
new  Portable  Milker  so  much  lower  in  price — and  so  much  han¬ 
dier  to  use  that  any  man  who  keeps  6  cows  or  more  can  afford  to 
own  one.  It  is  a  complete  power  outfit  on  wheels  that  you  can 
wheel  into  your  barn  and  start  milking  without  any  bother  or 
installation  expense.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it. 
We’ll  prove  it  before  you  pay.  It  will  cut  an  hour  a  day  off  chore  time.  It’s  doing 
it  every  day  for  others.  It  will  do  it  for  you.  All  we  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending 
you  our  big  FREE  Catalog  telling  all  about  the  new  PAGE  Portable  MILKER 
and  complete  details  of  our  special  FREE  TRIAL  Offer. 

Banish  the  Drudgery  of  Milking 

We  11  put  it  in  your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL  and  prove  to  you  on  your  own 
cows  that  it  is  the  greatest  milker  ever  brought  out  — -the  only  milker  that  fits 
the  average  farmer’s  needs  and  fits  his  pocket  book,  too. 

The  new  Page  Milker  is — PORTABLE.  Comes  complete,  ready  to  use.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  install.  Just  wheel  it  in  and  start  milking.  No  pipe  lines,  no  pulsators,  no 

vacuum  tanks  to  build  into  your  barn.  The  Portable  Page  has  made  all  this  expensive  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  needless.  The  power  is  built  right  into  the  outfit  and  you  can  have  your 
choice  of  hand  power,  gas  engine  power  or  electric  power.  It  milks  two  or  three  cows  at  a  time 
—puts  the  milk  right  into  your  shipping  cans.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  or  to  wash.  You  can 
clean  it  in  one  minute  by  just  pumping  a  little  water  through  it.  You  have  to  see  it  and  use  it 
r  t’m®>  labor  apd  money  it  will  save  you.  That’s  whv  we  make  you  this 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  guarantee  the  PAGE  Milker  for  10  years. 

No  Money  Down— Easy  Payments 

We  will  put  this  PAGE  Portable  MILKER  in  your  barn  without  any  money  down.  We’ll 
let  you  use  it— test  it  —  tfv  it  on  your  own  cows  entirely  at  our  risk  before  you  pay  us  a  cent. 

I  hen  li  you  don  t  find  this  Portable  outfit  the  easiest  to  operate  —  the  easiest  on  cows  and  the 
easiest  to  own  you  can  ship  it  back.  No  fuss — no  argument — no  obligation. 

S 5RE>?  T^AtAffe,r  ls  eood  on,y  untiI  we  have  an  agent  or  salesman  In  your 
“? “A  wait-  This Js  your  chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  a  Milking 
Machine  will  do  for  you  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Then  If  you  want  to  keep  the  PAGE  MILKER 
you  can  pay  for  It  on  easy  monthly  terms. 

This  is  the  most  liberal  straight-forward  “try-before-you-buy”  offer  ever  made  on  a  power 
Milker.  You  can  t  afford  to  pass  it  by.  Send  the  coupon  and  find  out  all  about  it  at  once. 

BURTON  PAGE  COMPANY 

Dept.  48  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Story  of  a  Trip  to  the  Islands  of  Bermuda 


DURING  December  it. was  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  Mrs.  Eastman  and  myself  to 
journey  down  across  the  seas  to 
beautiful  old  Bermuda,  the  island 
country,  where  it  is  always  the  good  old 
summer  time,  and  where  the  flowers  bloom 


About  one-half  of  the  people  of  Bermuda 
are  colored.  They  are  intelligent,  usually 
well  educated,  and  especially  friendly. 

and  the  birds  sing  the  whole  year  around. 
While  there,  and  since  our  return,  I  have 
wished  that  every  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  family  could  have  the 
same  privilege  of  leaving 
all  of  the  hurry  and 
bustle  behind  in  this 
north  land  of  snow  and 
cold  for  a  spell  to  take  a 
real  winter  vacation  in  a 
warm  country. 

If  you  cannot  go  to 
Bermuda  in  person,  per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  brief  story  of  our 
impressions  of  these  very 
wonderful  islands. 

We  left  New  York 
City  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  on  the  ship  Fort 
Victoria,  belonging  to  the 
Furness  Fine.  We  sailed 
down  the  bay  filled  with 
the  shipping  of  the  great¬ 
est  harbor  in  the  world, 
out  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  then  watched 


By  E.  R-  Eastman 

the  shores  of  Jersey  slowly  fade  from  sight 
until  finally  the  sea  shut  us  in  on  every  side. 

After  one  leaves  the  shores  of  his  own 
country  for  the  first  time  and  looks  at  the 
ocean  rolling  away  to  the  horizon  on  every 
side  of  him,  he  will,  especially  if  he  is  a 
rank  “landlubber”  like  myself,  be  conscious 
for  a  little  while  of  an  indescribable  feel¬ 
ing,  a  mixture  of  awe  of  the  sea  and  lone¬ 
liness  and  homesickness,  which  makes  him 
heartily  wish  that  he  were  back  upon  what 
the  Irishman  called  “terra  cotta”  again. 

But  this  feeling  is  soon  replaced  by  in¬ 
terests  in  the  new  experiences,  including 
the  friendly  fellow  passengers,  the  fine  ship 
and  the  excellent  service.  If  the  Furness 
Fine  and  the  good  ship  Fort  Victoria  are 
any  sample  of  other  ships,  then  the  service 
that  a  passenger  receives  on  the  sea  is  much 
better  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  em¬ 
ployees  on  trains  or  in  fact  from  most  pub¬ 
lic  servants  anywhere  else.  Every  em¬ 
ployee  on  our  ship  with  whom  the  passen¬ 
gers  came  in  contact  made  it  his  special 
business  to  do  all  he  could  to  see  that  the 
passengers  were  comfortable  and  that  their 
every  wish  was  gratified  so  far  as  possible. 
This  service  is  rendered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  one  feel  at  home  and  a  member  of 


one  large  family.  In  fact,  when  a  ship 
raises  its  anchor  and  sails  away  from  the 


A  farmer  spading  an  onion  field  in  Bermuda 
in  the  middle  of  December. 

land  it  has,  for  the  time  being,  severed  all 
past  connections  and  its  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  are  of  one  family,  eating  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  great  house  and  with  many  in¬ 
terests  in  common,  which  make  for  com¬ 
radeship  and  friendliness. 

Sunday  was  spent  watching  the  rolling 
ocean,  reading,  listening 
to  the  ship’s  orchestra, 
and  best  of  all  (?)  by  at 
least  some  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  entertaining  that 
pest  of  ocean  travel,  sea¬ 
sickness.  M  any  claim 
that  seasickness  is  a 
good  remedy  but  as  far  as 
I  am  personally  concern-  . 
ed,  someone  else  can  have 
my  share  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  “remedy”  ! 

Bermuda  is  only  666 
miles,  or  about  48  hours 
by  ship,  from  New  York, 
but  to  get  there  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  wonderful 
natural  phenomenon,  a 
great  warm  ocean  river 
150  miles  wide  which  has 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


The  north  side  of  Bermuda  is  bleak  and  rough,  and  as  one  stands  on  this  lonesome 
shore  and  looks  out  to  sea,  he  can  imagine  how  Alexander  Selkirk ,  the  castaway, 
must  have  felt. 
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Lease  send  me 
Big  Golden  J1 


Gentlemen 

copy  of  y< 
Catalog. 


tsTrees,Flowers 

Our  Big  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalog  Tells  All  About 

TL  You  simply  can’t  afford  to  miss  the 

A  ne  171  bargains  described  in  this  Catalog  if 
you  will  have  need  of  nursery  products  of  any 
description  this  Spring,  We  are  celebrating  our 
50th  Anniversary  this  year  by  offering  more  and 
higger  bargains  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Even  the  Famous  Cortland  Apple  Trees 
Have  Been  Reduced  in  Price 

-—as  are  all  other  popular  varieties  of  apples  and 
pther  fruit  trees,  hush  fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses 
and  all  other  products  of  this  big  Nursery.  More¬ 
over  we  are  offering  attractive  special  premiums 
to  all  who  place  their  orders  early.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog. 

Special  Golden  Jubilee  Offer 

1  50  New  Cortland  Apple  Trees,  3  to  4  ft. 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five  dollars 
per  bushel.  These  50  Cortland  trees 
■will  come  into  bearing  quickly  and 
make  you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

22  Green  St,  Rochester,  ST.  Y. 

Send  This  Coupon 
TODAY/ 


Sturdy  Honest  Seeds  for  More 
_  Than  a  HALF  CENTURY 

"Whether  you  grow  for  pleasure  or  profit,  plant  Maule 
Super  -  Quality  Seeds.  For  51  years  thousands  of 
farmers  and  gardeners  have  pinned  their  faith  to  Maule 
Honor,  Maule  Quality.  Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  and 
Guaranteed.  Always  they  are  Tested  for  Abundant, 

Vigorous  Life,  always  they  are  Bonded  with  a  Money 
Back  Offer.  Maule ’s  are  the  highest  class  seeds  at  the 
lowest  prices  *  *  *  Send  NOW  for  Maule ’s  Seed  Book  for 
1928,  and  with  it  plan  your  Better  Garden.  You  will 
find,  this  book  a  Valuable  Guide  to  successful  Gar¬ 
dening.  It  pictures  and  describes  hundreds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Now  is  the  time  to  Plan  Your  Garden.  B  .  NOW  A- 
Send  for  the  Maule  Book  today;  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  4.  Card  will  bring  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  102  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 


New  1928  Se 
Book 

shows  a 
variety  of  Flower  Se 
Farm  Seeds,  Vegeta 
Seeds,  Lawn 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flo 
ing  Shrubs,  and  R 
*  *  *All  Super-Quc 
all  Tested ,  all  Cua 
teed  with  a  Mi 
Back  Bond  *  *  *  V 
for  this  interesting 
Book  NOW.  A 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

—and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 


Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Everyplantwill  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
1  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  D  Chicago,  III. 


Trees 

Plants 

Grape 

Vines 


CRITICAL  BUYERS 

Order  from  the  old  firm — 
Established  1889 

SCHOHARIE  NURSERIES 
F.  A.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


lave  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed  __ 
This  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

hi  FORRIST  SUB  COMPANY,  tic. 

Dept,  A  eorrUHMLJL 
-  ■ — ~~~  ■  —  -  -  *  "  ~~~~  -J' 
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Pruning  Old  Apple  Trees 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


'J'ODAY  was  a 
mild  winter’s 
day  with  no  wind — mostly  sunshine, 
with  the  temperature  just  above  freez¬ 
ing.  Even  though  it  is  the  holidays  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Years,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to 
make  good  use  of 
such  fine  weather  so 
I’ve  been  pruning 
apple  trees  in  the 
old  orchard.  If  we 
get  all  the  pruning 
done  that  we  ought 
to  without  hiring 
extra  labor  it  will 
be  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  every  such 
day.  And  we  must 
get  the  pruning  done  because  it  is  the 
necessary  first  step  in  growing  good 
fruit. 

Although  we  still  have  plenty  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  cellar  and  some  in  cold 
storage  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to 
think  and  plan  for  a  good  quality  1928 
crop. 

Pruning  to  Meet  Competition 

We  shall  doubtless  need  to  grow  the 
best  possible  in  1928,  for  the  crop  will 
certainly  he  larger  than  this  year,  the 
competition  much  more  severe  and 
only  the  best  is  likely  to  bring  profita¬ 
ble  prices.  We  must  not  fool  ourselves, 
I  said  to  myself,  as  I  climbed  around 
the  big  .trees  this  afternoon,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  changed  since  the  glutted 
market  of  a  year  ago.  1927  was  an 
exception.  There  are  still  too  many 
bearing  apple  trees,  in  the  United 
States,  especially  old  trees — and  if 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  them  happen 
to  bear  a  good  crop  next  year  we  are 
probably  in  for  glutted  markets  and 
low  prices  again  ,and  it  will  be  hard 
to  sell  anything  hut  the  best.  I  can’t 
grow  any  of  these  “best”  apples  on 
these  old  trees  unless  I  thin  out  the 
trees,  cut  those  remaining  back  se¬ 
verely  and  prune  them  carefully.  So 
that’s  why  I’m  here  in  this  apple  tree. 
I  feel  better  prepared  for  this  job  after 
having  attended  a  pruning  demonstra¬ 
tion  given  by  a  representative  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  where  I  gained 
both  information  and  incentive. 

Why  Trees  Grow  High 

“How  did  this  apple  orchard  ever  get 
so  high  in  the  air  anyway?”,  I  asked 
myself  as  I  stepped  up  off  the  top 
round  of  a  22  foot  ladder  on  a  big 
limb.  It  was  easy  to  see  why.  The 
trees  were  planted  only  35  feet  apart 
each  way  and  being  vigorous  growers 
— Baldwins  and  Kings — on  good  land, 
their  branches  soon  interlocked.  Then, 
seeking  light,  other  branches  shot  up 
in  the  air.  The  shade  below  was  so 
dense  that  the  lower  branches  finally 
died  and  were  cut  off.  Lateral  growth 
was  stopped  and  horizontal  growth  was 
the  only,  growth  possible  for  most  of 
the  trees.  Fortunately  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  were  more  or  less  mixed  in  the 
orchard  and  many  of  the  Kings,  died 
of  collar  rot  and  canker  which  opened 
up  spaces  and  let  some  of  the  Bald¬ 
wins  grow  outward. 

To  Get  Good  Lower  Growth 

Observing  the  effect  of  these  open¬ 
ings  on  certain  trees,  several  years  ago 
we  began  to  cut  out  the  diagonal  rows 
and  to  let  the  light  in,  but  it  was  al¬ 
most  too  late  as  the  trees  are  now 
nearly  60  years  old.  However,  it  is  the 
only  hope  and  each  year  we  cut  more 
trees  leaving  only  the  best  trees  which 
now  have  plenty  of  room.  This  is  the 
necessary  first  step.  But  it  should 
have  been  supplemented  long  before 
this  by  heavy  heading  back  and  thin- 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


ning.  They’ll  get 
plenty  of  it  this 

year  I  vowed. 

“What  must  I  do  to  get  good  growth 
lower  down  in  the  tree?”  I  asked  my¬ 
self.  Well,  if  the  shade  caused  the 
lower  branches  to  die,  I  must  remove 
the  shade  if  I  want  to  get  growth  there 
again.  But  have  I  not  done  this  by 
cutting  out  the  nearby  trees?  Yes, 
partially,  but  the  top  of  this  tree  is 
still  shading  the  rest  of  it.  Then  it  too 
must  come  out.  Weak  attempts  have 
been  made  to  do  this  before,  but  failed 
because  they  were  not  vigorous  enough 
and  not  followed  up.  They  will  he  this 
time,  I  promised  mysalf  as  I  let  down 
a  limb  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter 
where  my  saw  went  through  it  and 
which  soared  a  full  ten  feet  above  the 
top  of  my  ladder.  But  I  must  he  care¬ 
ful  not  to  expose  the  big  limbs  in  the 
center  of  tree  to  the  sun  all  day,  so  I 
leave  a  few  of  the  smaller  high 
branches  for  shade,  to  be  cut  out  later 
when  the  tree  fills  in  below.  This 
second  step  in  pruning  an  old  orchard 
must  be  carefully  done.  I  try  to  cut 
off  upright  limbs  just  above  strong 
growing  laterals.  I  also  leave  most  of 
the  suckers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree  together  with  all  branches  in  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  tree  that 
promise  good  growth  and  filling  in 
there. 

Thin  Out  Side  Branches 

My  tree  now  looks  as  if  it  had  had  a 
close  pompadour,  but  I’m  not  through 
with  it  yet.  The  third  step,  which  is 
thinning  out  the  remaining  side 
branches,  is  important.  So  with  a 
shorter  ladder  I  go  around  the  outside 
of  the  tree  thinning  out  many  of  the 
side  branches.  I  cut  good  sized 
branches  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones 
so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  light  as  well 
as  to  insure  better  size.  I  have  some 
job  trimming  out  this  brush,  I  said  to 
myself,  when  I  had  finished  and  looked 
over  what  I  had  done.  But  I  know 
from  previous  experience  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  other  orchards 
that  I  have  done  much  to  insure  a 
quality  crop  next  year. 

The  Best  Tools  for  Pruning 

Some  one  will  ask  about  tools.  I 
have  tried  almost  everything,  but  for 
these  old  trees  I  like  a  good  hand  saw 
best.  It  must  be  sharp  and  have  plenty 
of  set,  but  it  is  sufficient  and  fastest 
to  use  of  any  tool. 

In  this  old  apple  orchard,  50  to  60 
years  old,  I  have  done  and  am  doing 
three  things.  (1)  Cutting  out  the 
poorest  trees  and  those  which  are 
crowding  better  ones.  (2)  Heading 
back  the  tops  severly— so  that  all  fruit 
can  be  picked  with  a  20  or  22  foot  lad¬ 
der.  (3)  Thinning  out  the  lower  out¬ 
side  branches.  The  pruning  of  a  15  to 
25  year  old  bearing  apple  orchard  is 
somewhat  different  and  that  of  a 
younger  orchard  very  different.  This 
job  we  will  tackle  'on  a  convenient 
later  day. 

May  every  American  Agriculturist 
reader  have  a  good  New  Year! — Hilton , 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  31. 


The  inventory  value  of  the  farm  and 
buildings  should  not  be  increased  if 
the  market  value  increases.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  an  inventory  is  to 
show  the  net  worth  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  net  worth  during  the  year 
year.  If  buildings  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  it  will  he  necessary  to  depre¬ 
ciate  their  value  in  the  inventory.  If 
an  unusual  amount  of  repair  work  in 
any  one  year,  the  inventory  value  of 
buildings  may  be  increased. 
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The  Farmer  Treads  the  Boards 


State-wide  Dramatic  Contest  Will  End  During  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 


By  MARY  EVA  DUTHIE 


NEW  YORK  rural  folks  are  engaged  in  a 
new  kind  of  contest.  Everyone  knows 
how,  for  years  at  the  county  fairs,  indi¬ 
viduals  have  exhibited  their  best  farm  or 
household  stuff  in  competition  with  other  folks 
in  the  county,  but  now  comes  a  contest  between 
communities.  Rural  communities  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  have  entered  a  dramatics  contest. 
It’s  not  just  a  local  affair  with  neighboring 
groups,  but  a  state-wide  contest  with  communi¬ 
ties  from  the  Hudson  Valley  to  Chautauqua 
Lake  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line,  all  striving  for  the  honor  of  put¬ 
ting  on  the  best  amateur  play  in  the  state. 

It  all  started  back  in  1919  when  the  Cornell 
Dramatic  Club  staged  a  little 
Country  Theatre  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse.  The  experi¬ 
ment  went  over  with  a  bang! 

Crowds  surged  into  the  building ! 

Here  was  something  new  in  fair 
attractions ! 

Genesee  County  folks  said : 

“Why  can’t  we  do  that  at  the 
Batavia  Fair?  Let’s  have  a  con¬ 
test  and  see  which  community  in 
the  county  can  put  on  the  best 
play.”  So  in  1920  the  first 
county  Little  Country  Theatre 
was  started  at  the  Genesee 
County  Fair.  That  .was  just  the 
beginning  of  this  new  kind  of 
competition.  Other  counties  took 
it  up  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1927,  sixteen  fairs  had  the 
Little  Country  Theatre  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  midway. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Outside  of 
an  interesting  addition  to  the 


fair  during  that  week,  in  the  fall,  what  differ¬ 
ence  did  it  make? 

Just  this : — The  home-talent  play  has  always 
been  a  favorite  form  of  entertainment  in  the 
country,  but  like  the  parlor  and  the  hair-cloth 
sofa  was  reserved  for  special  occasions.  When 
a  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made  to  pay  the 
mortgage  on  the  parsonage  or  remodel  the 
grange  hall  or  there  was  some  other  pressing 
need  for  cash,  the  home-talent  play  was  the  sure- 
hit  method  used  to  get  it.  A  play  was  a  play 
and  everybody  turned  out  to  see  it  and  the  con¬ 


tributions  to  the  enterprise  were  painlessly  ex¬ 
tracted. 

The  new  Little  Country  Theatre  movement 
added  something  to  this  time-honored  means  of 
raising  money.  The  home-talent  play  is  still  as 
useful  as  ever  in  its  old  role,  but  rural  people 
found  that  it’s  lots  of  fun  to  put  on  a  play  even 
if  there  isn’t  any  mortgage  to  be  paid.  The 
actors  meeting  for  rehearsals  had  a  good  time, 
which  was  reason  enough  for  coming.  People 
who  had  been  as  little  neighborly  as  the  cliff 
dwellers  of*  Manhattan  got  acquainted  and  found 
they  liked  each  other.  Young  and  old  working 
side  by  side  on  an  equal  basis  soon  discovered 
there  were  interests  they  had  i  i  common.  In 
short,  the  old-time  neighborli¬ 
ness  began  to  come  back. 

Then  it  soon  appeared  that  a 
play  isn’t  just  a  play,  but  there 
are  degrees  of  quality.  There 
are  some  plays  that  are  easier  to 
act  than  others  and  not  so  apt 
to  “go  stale”  before  the  final 
performance.  In  fact  they 
seem  to  grow  on  you  and  the 
last  performance  is  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  the  first.  Right  here 
is  where,  with  no  idea  of  uplift¬ 
ing  anybody,  communities  began 
to  enjoy  better  quality  of  enter¬ 
tainment  than  ever  before.  The 
old  slap-stick  rube  stuff  gave 
place  to  well  written  plays  that 
are  worth  listening  to. 

Calls  were  sent  to  the  Rural 
Social  Organization  Department 
of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  help  with  this  activity 
which  is  of  such  great  social 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Age  is  no  bar  to  participation  in  rural  dramatics.  The  honors  in  “The  Exile” 
as  played  by  Lake  Ridge  Community  were  shared  by  a  lady  of  seventy-three  years 
and  a  nineteen  year  old  boy. 


Plan  to  Build  a  Hotbed 

Early  Garden  Stuff  Builds  Health  and  Brings  a  Premium  on  the  Market 


THE  construction  of  a  hotbed  is  a  compara 
tively  simple  task  and  although  some  time 
is  required  each  spring  to  put  it  in  shape 
and  manage  it,  this  time  is  well  spent.  A 
hotbed  lengthens  out  the  garden  season  consid¬ 
erably.  It  not  only  allows  the  owner  to  grow  a 
few  vegetables  long  before  they  could  be  matured 
outdoors,  but  by  getting  plants  started  so  they 
can  be  transplanted  at  the  very  earliest  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  possible  to  mature  the  main  crop  much 
earlier.  This  is  especially  important  where  some 
garden  stuff  is  sold  as  the  earl}'-  stuff  always 
wrings  a  premium. 

A  standard  hotbed  sash  is  three  feet  by  six 
eet  so  the  bed  is  made  six  feet  wide  and  some 
multiple  of  three  feet  in  length.  The  best  lo¬ 
cation  is  a  southern  exposure  protected  by  buildr 
ings  or  a  fence  and  in  soil  either  naturally 
drained  or  with  tile  drainage 
The  pit  should  be  dug  in  the  fall 
0  a  depth  of  about  30  inches.  The 
)it  is  usually  filled  with  leaves  in  the 
all  to  prevent  freezing.  The  hot¬ 
ted  can  be  constructed  either  of  lum¬ 
ber  or  concrete,  the  latter  material 
)emg  more  durable  but  also  more 
ime  consuming  to  build. 

Even  where  no  start  was  made 
ast  fall  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
make  a  temporary  hotbed  by  making 
flat  pile  of  horse  manure  and 
Abiding  a  frame  on  it. 

Chestnut  or  cypress  are  durable 
umbers  to  use.  The  posts  at  the 
corners  and  every  three  or  six  feet 
along  the  sides  are  made  of  two  by 
ours.  One  and  a  half  inch  boards 
are  used  for  the  sides  which  should 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The 


frame  should  extend  about  18  inches  above 
the  ground  on  the  north  side  and  and  about  12 
inches  above  ground  on  the  south  'side  so  there 
will  be  at  least  six  inches  of  slope  to  the  sash. 

Ever}'-  37  inches  a  two  by  three  inch  crossbar 
is  fitted  across  the  frame  from  north  to  south 
for  the  sash  to  slide  on. 

Hotbeds  are  sometimes  fitted  with  hot  water 
or  steam  pipes  for  supplying  heat.  The  com¬ 
monest  way  to  heat  them  is  to  use  fresh  horse 
manure.  Manure  where  shavings  are  used  for 
bedding  does  not  ferment  as  well  as  where  straw 
is  used.  .  x 

In  January  or  February  the  manure  is  piled 
about  five  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  In  three 
or  four  days  it  will  begin  to  heat  and  is  then 
forked  over  so  that  the  manure  that  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  first  pile  is  on  the  inside  of  the 


These  students  at  the  New  Jersey  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  are 
learning  how  to  manage  hot  beds  and  cold  frames. 


second  pile.  Three  or  four  days  later  the  hot¬ 
bed  can  be  filled  with  a  layer  of  manure  from  12 
to  24  inches  deep  tramped  down  well,  especially 
at  the  sides  and  corners  and  covered  with  four 
to  six  inches  of  rich  soil. 

Within  24  hours  the  temperature  in  the  bed 
should  go  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  will 
then  drop  gradually.  A  thermometer  should  be 
used'  for  determining  temperatures  accurately. 
Seeds  can  be  planted  when  the  temperature  falls 
to  90  or  85  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Where  it  is  felt  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  building  and  using  a 
hotbed,  a  cold  frame  can  be  used.  This  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  hotbed  except  that  no  artificial  heat  is 
used.  By  using  the  sun’s  heat  more  efficiently 
and  by  protecting  from  frost,  plants  can  be 
grown  much  earlier  than  in  the  open  ground.  A 
hotbed  can  also  be  used  as  a  cold 
frame  later  in  the  season  and  in  the 
fall  can  be  used  as  a  storage  place 
for  celery  and  other  products. 

The  proper  management  of  a  hot¬ 
bed  requires  some  experience  but 
the  only  way  to  get  the  experience 
is  to  start.  Watering  requires  con¬ 
siderable  care  in  order  to  avoid 
damping  off  and  a  too  succulent 
growth  that  will  not  stand  trans¬ 
planting.  When  water  is  added,  the 
ground  is  soaked  thoroughly,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day  so 
the  surface  will  dry  off  before  night. 
It  will  then  be  unnecessary  to  water 
again  for  several  days. 

Ventilation,  which  is  important, 
must  be  carefully  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature,  and  as  plants 
(Continued  on  Page  g) 
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Clean  Up  the  Grafters 

S  one  cause  of  high  taxes  inefficiency  and 
grafting  on  the  part  of  officials  in  our  local 
municipalities  including  villages,  towns,  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities?  Recent  developments  indicate 
the  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  and  general 
housecleaning  of  local  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  New  York  State  comptroller,  Morris  S. 
Tremaine,  announces  that  he  has  been  making 
an  intensive  study  into  the  affairs  and  accounts 
of  190  towns  and  smaller  political  subdivisions 
during  1927.  Tremaine  states  that  he  found  em¬ 
bezzlement,  grafting,  discrimination  between  tax¬ 
payers,  falsification,  destruction  and  lack  of  pub¬ 
lic  records,  illegal  appropriations,  over-drafting 
of  appropriations,  unauthorized  refund  of  taxes, 
padded  tax  rolls,  and  manipulation  of  public 
contracts. 

Here  are  enough  charges  to  make  any  citizen 
uneasy.  Mr.  Tremaine  stated  further  that 
shortages  were  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  tax 
collector  and  treasurer  in  a  certain  village  in 
northwestern  New  York.  Property  was  not 
properly  described  on  the  assessment  roll.  The 
•collector  marked  his  own  tax  of  $26.10  paid  and 
issued  a  receipt  to  himself  although  he  did  not 
pay  the  tax.  In  the  190  municipalities  investi¬ 
gated,  the  tax  portion  and  grants  received  by 
towns  from  the  State  during  the  year  were  over 
eleven  times  the  amount  received  ten  years  ago. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  the 
troubles  found  by  the  comptroller  were  due  to 
poor  bookkeeping  rather  than  to  wilful  fraud. 
But  such  inefficiencies  in  handling  the  public’s 
money  are  hardly  excusable. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  report  on  upstate 
towns  was  issued,  newspapers  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  many  articles  about  grafting  in  connection 
with  the  sewers  in  the  borough  of  Queens  and 
Governor  Smith  has  appointed  a  special  officer 
to  investigate  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  investigations  of  pos¬ 
sible  grafting  should  not  be  confined  to  Queens 
but  rather  should  cover  the  whole  city.  Farmers 
■will  recall  in  this  connection  the  recent  deplora¬ 
ble  condition  in  the  New  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment,  when  the  Department  of  Health  was 
proven  honeycombed  with  graft.  The  New 
York  grand  jury  has  just  returned  three  more 
indictments  against  milk  grafters. 

It  is  probably  true  also  that  stealing  and  other 
malfeasance  in  public  office  are  not  confined  to 
the  small  towns  or  to  New  York  City.  Similar 
conditions  can  no  doubt  be  found  in  many  cities. 
In  fact,  in  both  city  and  country  grafting  and 
wrongdoing  are  not  confined  to  any  locality  or 
to  any  one  political  party  and  it  is  no  time  for 
the  “pot  to  be  calling  the  kettle  black.”  We 


have  great  faith,  in  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
the  majority  of  public  officials,  many  of  whom 
are  poorly  paid.  Perhaps  due  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  time 
of  laxness  and  of  actual  stealing  on  the  part  of 
unscrupulous  men  in  public  office. 

Let  every  honest  public  official  look  to  his 
work  to  see  that  it  is  giving  value  received  for 
the  taxpayer’s  dollar,  and  let  the  taxpayer  study 
every  public  official’s  work  and  every  department 
of  government,  especially  local  government,  to 
see  that  the  work  is  necessary  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  that  it  is  honestly  and  efficiently  done. 
As  long  as  citizens  are  indifferent,  so  long  will 
dishonest  men  steal  and  graft  from  them. 

Come  To  Albany 

UESDAY  and  Wednesday,  January  17  and 
18,  will  be  red  letter  days  for  farmers  and 
their  organizations  in  Albany.  Many  of  the 
leading  farm  organizations  of  the  State  will  hold 
meetings  of  their  entire  bodies  or  of  their  boards 
of  directors  during  the  two  days  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  end  Wednesday  evening  at  6:30  with 
the  old  fashioned  farm  supper  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

This  old  time  supper  has  become  a  noted  agri¬ 
cultural  event  throughout  the  East.  The  food, 
the  music  and  the  entire  setting  take  One  back  at 
least  a  hundred  years  into  the  old  time  customs 
of  our  farmer  forefathers.  Speakers  this  year 
include  “Bob”  Adams,  the  famous  farmer  poet 
of  Cornell  who  will  read  his  Rude  Rural  Rhymes, 
President  Raymond  A.  Pearson  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  and  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith. 

Some  of  the  farm  organizations  which  will 
hold  meetings  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  17  and  18,  are:  the  New  York  State 
Breeder’s  Association  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan¬ 
uary  17;  the  New  York  State  Dairymens’  As¬ 
sociation  on  January  17;  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
18;  the  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  January  18;  and  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural:  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  afternoon  of  January  18. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  purposes  of  these 
meetings,  all  of  them  coming  together  at  this 
time  early  in  the  legislative  session  have  the 
efifect  of  impressing  the  officials  of  the  State 
government  with  the  fact  that  farming  is  still  a 
leading  and  important  occupation  in  the  Empire. 
State.  Plan  now  to  attend  these  meetings  and 
send  in  your  reservation  for  the  supper  im¬ 
mediately  to  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  Secretary, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  care  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  a  Better  Trespass  Law 

HE  time  has  come  for  a  better  trespass  law. 
One  of  the  most  annoying  and  irritating- 
problems  with  which  farmers  have  to  deal 
is  the  present  trespass  situation.  It  amounts  to 
something  besides  annoyance,  too,  for  the  com¬ 
bined  loss  to  farmers  each  year  totals  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Fences  are  broken  down, 
cattle  are  shot  as  they  feed  in  the  fields,  crops 
are  trampled,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  stolen, 
and  often  when  an  owner  remonstrates,  he  is 
jeered  at.  The  situation  can  no  longer  be  tol¬ 
erated  and  American  Agriculturist  has  de¬ 
termined  to  fight  for  a  better  trespass  law.  Will 
you  help? 

Preceding  1924  in  New  York  State  farmers 
were  discouraged  with  the  trespass  situation  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  get  a  better  law.  The 
sporting  interests  put  up  a  fight  and  as  a  result, 
in  order  to  get  anything  at  all,  the  farm  people 
had  to  take  a  Compromise.  They  accepted  the 
compromise  in  good  spirit,  determined  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  It  has  had  such  a  trial  now  for 
several  years  and  there  is  only  one  thing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  this  legislation. 

IT  WILL  NOT  WORK. 


Think  of  it !  What  is  there  fair  about  obliging 
a  farmer  by  law  to  post  his  property  before  the 
law  will  defend  it?  Turn  about  is  fair  play. 
Suppose  the  law  required  every  city  man  to  post 
his  store  or  his  merchandise  or  his  home.  How 
long  would  it  be  tolerated  ? 

Another  trouble  with  the  trespass  law  is  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  all  on  the  farmer. 

As  a  result  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  we 
are  constantly  receiving  on  this  subject,  and  our 
desire  to  right  a  wrong  situation,  we  are  going 
to  the  legislature  this  year  for  a  better  trespass 
law.  Whether  we  can  succeed  or  not  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  support  we  get  from  you  and  how 
badly  you  want  it.  Plow  should  the  present  law 
be  amended?  Bear  in  mind  that  it  must  be  fair. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  like  to  hunt  and 
the  majority  of  city  sportsmen  are  gentlemen. 
It  is  only  the  minority  that  we  must  protect 
ourselves  against. 

Our  thought  is  that  the  law  should  contain 
just  two  main  provisions  in  addition  to  the 
penalties.  First,  farmers  should  not  be  required 
to  post  their  farms.  Second,  any  trespasser  on 
land  other  than  his  own  should  have  the  written 
permission  of  the  owner.  Without  this  permis¬ 
sion,  he  should  be  considered  by  the  law  to  be  a 
trespasser  and  the  burden  of  proof  should  rest 
on  him.  We  ought  to  have  thousands  of  letters 
from  you  on  this  subject.  Your  Grange  and 
other  local  farm  meetings  ought  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  petitions  ought  to  be  circulated. 

Are  you  interested  enough  to  help  us  in  this 
fight?  If  so,  please  get  busy. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

UR  folks  will  remember  my  little  story  about 
Mr.  Fred  Freestone  and  old  Interlaken 
memories  which  appeared  in  this  corner  a 
short  time  ago.  At  that  time,  1  promised  Fred 
a  chance  to  “get  even.”  This  morning  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  stating  that  he  would  never  hear 
the  last  of  it  for  months  to  come  and  enclosing 
the  story  which  is  given  below.  Read  it  and 
weep : 

The  story  Mr.  Eastman  told  about  the  old 
Interlaken  band  has  not  only  ruined  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  musician  but  has  stirred  up  many 
old  memories.  There  was  one  incident  that 
stands  out  prominently  in  my  mind.  Mr.  East¬ 
man  was  lecturer  of  Interlaken  Grange  at  the 
time  arid  had  prepared  an  unusually  fine  pro¬ 
gram,  and  everything  went  along  just  ■  right. 
There  was  a  lady  present  from  a  Grange  in  On¬ 
tario  County  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
program  and  with  Ed’s  capable  and  genial  way 
of  presenting  it  that  she  invited  him  to  visit  her 
home  Grange  and  make  a  speech.  This  was  an 
opportunity  Ed  had  long  sought  and  he  accepted 
with  delight.  She  also  said  that  she  and  her 
husband  would  be  delighted  to  entertain  him  for 
supper  and  for  the  night. 

The  good  Grange  sister  had  prepared  an  elab¬ 
orate  dinner,  and  she  was  very  much  grieved 
when  she  noticed  he  was  eating  but  very  little 
land  said:  “Aren’t  31011  feeling  well,  Mr.  East- 
man  ? 

Ed  said :  “Oh,  yes,  I  am  fine,  and  really  I 
apologize  for  eating  so  little  of  this  fine  dinner, 
but  I  just  cannot  make  a  good  speech  after  eating 
a  hearty  meal.”  Ed  w,as  sacrificing  a  grand  ap¬ 
petite  to  the  shrine  of  oratory. 

Well,  the  good  sister  had  worked  so  hard 
cleaning  the  house  for  company  and  preparing 
the  dinner  that  she  was  all  used  up  and  unable 
to  attend  the  Grange  meeting,  so  Ed  and  the  hus¬ 
band  went  without  her. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  and  Ed  had  re¬ 
tired  to  his  room,  he  overheard  his  hosts  talking 
downstairs  about  the  meeting.  Finally  she  said : 

“Well,  John,  how  did  the  speaker  get  along? 
Did  he  make  a  good  speech?” 

John  said:  “Now,  wife,  I  know  I  ought  not 
to  say  this,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  good  fellow, 
but  honestly,  he  might  just  as  well  of  et.” 
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1WISH  to  thank  our  subscribers  for  having 
been  so  patient  with  us  during  December  while 
we  were  getting  under  way  at  our  new  plant 
in  Poughkeepsie.  Many  unforeseen  things 
occurred  which  delayed  us  in  getting  out  our 
issues  on  time.  I  am  writing  this  column  on 
January  3rd  and  everything  now  is  coming  along 
fine  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  we  hope  that  within  a 
week  we  will  again  be  back  on  our  regular 

schedule.  During  the  last  five 
years  we  have  given  you  the 
best  that  is  in  us  and  have 
tried  steadily  to  improve  the 
quality  and  substance  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 
This  deep-rooted  ambition  led 
us  to  start  our  own  printing 
plant  in  order  that  we  could 
give  you  one  of  the  best 
printed  farm  magazines  in  the 
country.  We  believe  that  as 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  ?ur  machinery  becomes  ad¬ 
justed  and  our  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  become  accustomed  to  their  jobs,  our 
ambition  will  be  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  the  new  1928  model  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  more  than  repay  you  in 
satisfaction  for  any  slight  inconvenience  that  we 
have  put  you  to  during  the  last  month. 


LOOKING  back  over  my  farm  experiences 
for  the  year  1927,  I  find  that  several  things 
stand  out  which  may,  be  of  interest  to  you. 
We  sold  12  bulls  and  eight  heifers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  people  for  $2,873.62. 

Mr.  William  M.  Dickerson,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  G.  Lifgren,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Wurst,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Kalteux,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Daub,  Cochecton  Center,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Breese,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Willcox,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Herman  Schier,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Olaf  Mathieson,  Salus  Farm,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Archer,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Churchill,  Comstock,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Glenn  C.  Barber,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Maude  Dwight,  S.  Otaelie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Harris,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Charles  Salspaugh,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bert  Bennett,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Currier,  Westtown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Blinn,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Churchill,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

In  1926,  we  sold  13  bulls  and  eight  heifers  and 
received  $2,289.54.  This  comparison  shows  that 
in  1927  we  received  on  an  average  $35.  more  for 
each  animal  than  we  did  in  1926. 

This  increase  that  we  received  in  1927  over 
1926,  is  fairly  indicative  of  what  was  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that  in  1928  we 
will  receive  even  more  money  for  our  purebred 
cattle  than  we  did  in  1927,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  "stuck”  at  it  during  the 
lean  hard  years  since  1920  will 
be  repaid  for  their  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  young- 
stock  throughout  the  East,  and  I 
know  it  will  pay  all  of  us  to 
raise  every  good  heifer  born  on 
our  farm. 

The  price  that  we  received  for 
our  milk  in  1927  was  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  in  1926,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  higher 
price  should  not  continue  for 
1928. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  the 
dairyman  faces  one  of  the  best 
years  that  he  has  had  since 
1920. 


be,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get 
good  hired  men,  we  were  forced  to  pay 
considerably  higher  wages  during  1927  than  we 
did  in  1926.  Our  apple  crop  brought  us  in  about 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  it  did  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  many  less 
Baldwins  for  sale. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  our  poultry  plant 
will  do,  as  it  has  only  been  in  operation  for  six 
months.  I  have  been  considerably  encouraged 
by  the  inquiries  for  young  cockerels,  and  we  will 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  all  that  we  have  on 
hand. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  farming, 
our  potato  crop  was  a  complete  failure.  We 


planted  only  three  acres,  but  unfortunately  they 
were  located  in  our  young  apple  orchard.  The 
green  aphis  on  the  apple  leaves  seemed  also  to 
attack  our  potatoes,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  leaves  dried  up  and  the  crop  was  a  failure. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  our  seed  corn 
will  germinate.  I  have  given  up  trying  to  decide 
by  looking  at  an  ear  of  corn  whether  it  will  ger¬ 
minate  or  not.  The  best  way  to  tell  is  to  send 
it  to  Cornell  and  let  them  test  it  properly. 

On  the  whole,  1927  was  a  pretty  good  year 
for  me  on  the  farm,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
1928  will  be  as  good  or  better  for  all  of  my 
fellow  farmers. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 
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influenced  the  history  of  much  of  the  civilized  world 
by  warming  and  changing  its  climate.  As  soon  as 
we  approached  the  Gulf  Stream  the  weather  became 
much  warmer  and  when  we  awoke  on  Monday  the 
warm  summer  sun  was  shining  and  on  the  distant 
horizon  there  loomed  a  haze.  Someone  shouted, 
“Land!  Land!”,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
Bermuda. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  land  so  near  to  America 
that  is  so  utterly  different.  I  constantly  had  the 
feeling  during  my  entire  stay  of  stepping  back  50 
or  a  100  years  into  the  pages  of  history  and  into 
the  times  of  our  fathers.  Think  of  it.  Perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Bermuda,  many  of  them 
high,  school  graduates  and  well  educated,  have  never 
seen  an  automobile,  street  car,  train  or  railroad,  or 
a  snowflake!  I  suppose  that  one  would,  in  time, 
miss  some  of  these  modern  contraptions  which  are 
forbidden  by  law  in  Bermuda,  but  you  can  have  no 
idea  how  beautiful  it  is  for  one  who  is  tired  as  we 
were  to  live  for  a  time  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  automobiles  or  trains,  where  no  one  is  in  any 
particular  hurry  to  go  anywhere  and  where  one 
never  has  to  bundle  up  every  time  he  sticks  his  nose 
outdoors.  The  only  transportation  is  by  carriage, 
bicycles,  and  last  and  best  of  all,  by  “Shank’s  mare.” 
I  shall  always  remember  the  pleasant  walks  that 
the  “Mrs.”  and  I  took  through  the  beautiful  by¬ 
paths  and  shady  lanes  of  old  Bermuda,  lanes  where 
you  could  lie  on  the  green  grass  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  middle  of  December,  pull  your  hat  over 
your  eyes,  and  as  you  listen  to  the  hum  of  insect 
life  and  the  birds,  imagine  that  the  years  had  rolled 
away  and  that  you  were  a  boy  again  on  a  June  day 
on  the  old  home  farm  of  long  ago. 

Tom  Moore,  the  great  Irish  poet,  who  lived  for 
a  time  in  Bermuda,  expressed  this  same  thought 
when  he  wrote: 

’Twas  thus  in  the  shade  of  the  Calabash  Tree, 

When  my  limbs  were  at  rest  and  my  spirit  was  free 
The  glow  of  the  grape  and  the  dreams  of  the  day.... 
Set  the  magical  springs  of  my  fancy  in  play. 

If  you  want  to  tantalize  yourself,  listen  to  the 
howling  of  the  January  winds,  watch  the  snow  of 
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The  profits  on  my  farm 
will  not  -be  what  they  should 


Old  St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  founded  1612;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  New 
World.  Some-  of  the  little  white  coral  houses  and  stores  are  nearly  three  hundred 
years  old. 


this  north  land  of  ours  pile  up,  and  then  think  that 
only  just  a  few  hundred  miles  away  in  Bermuda  the 
warm  sun  is  shining,  the  air  is  scented  with  flowers, 
the  birds  are  singing,  and  men  are  going  whistling 
about  their  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  I  went  in 
swimming  in  the  ocean  on  December  12. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  of  the  Bermuda  Islands 
in  the  group  but  many  of  them  are  small  and  of  no 
account  and  the  whole  area  is  only  a  little  over 
12,000  acres,  or  about  19  square  miles.  The  Ber¬ 
mudas  have  had  a  very  interesting  and  wonderful 
history  closely  associated  with  our  own  country. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Juan  de  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  about  1515. 

The  Story  of  the  “Three  Kings” 

Standing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  which 
is  very  rough  and  rocky,  and  looking  out  across  the 
endless  sea,  I  could  not  help  but  recall  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  true  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who,  you  will  remember,  spent  several 
lonesome  years  alone  on  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Strange  to  say,  when  I  came  to  read  about 
the  story  of  Bermuda,  I  found  a  story  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  similar  to  Selkirk’s — the  “Story  of  the 
Three  Kings”  which  is  worth  re-telling. 

In  quaint  old  St.  George’s  Town,  where  we  stayed 
pn  our  visit,  there  is  a  beautiful  public  garden  and 
within  this  garden  there  is  a  stone  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription: 

Near  this  Spot 

was  interred  in  the  year  1610 
The  Heart  of  the  Heroic  Admiral 
SIR  GEORGE  SOMERS,  Kt., 
who  nobly  sacrificed  his  life 
to  carry  succour 

to  the  infant  and  suffering  Plantation 
now 

the  State  of  Virginia. 

To  preserve  his  fame  to  future  ages, 

Near  the  scene  of  his  Memorable 
Shipwreck  of  1609. 

The  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  this  Colony  for  the  time  being, 

Caused  this  Tablet  to  be  erected, 

1876. 

Somers  sailed  from  England  in 
1609  on  the  ship  “Sea  Venture” 
which  was  part  of  an  expedition  to 
carry  reinforcements  and  aid  to 
the  new  American  colony  at 
Jamestown.  On  the  way  a  great 
storm  arose.  The  ships  became 
separated  and  lost  and  the  “Sea 
Venture”  after  great  hardship 
finally  was  wrecked  on  uninhabited 
Bermuda.  After  a  nine  months’ 
stay,  new  boats  were  made  and  all 
but  three  of  the  crew — who  de¬ 
serted  the  Somers  force  and  elect¬ 
ed  to  stay  on  the  island — set  sail 
for  Jamestown.  ,  They  reached 
Jamestown  in  May,  1610,  and 
found  the  little  colony  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  The  provisions 
which  they  brought  saved  the 
colonists  until  the  arrival  a  short 
time  later  of  another  large  ex¬ 
pedition  of  aid  from  England, 
whereupon  Sir  George  Somers  vol- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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From  Furrow  to 

Finished  Seed  Bed 

An  “Acme”  is  the  only  tillage  tool  you  need.  The 
Coulters  slice  and  pulverize;  they  pack  the  ground 
firmly  below,  yet  leave  it  loose  and  mellow  above. 
You  will  save  money  by  junking  wornout  har¬ 
rows  and  getting  a  new  “Acme”.  You  can  get 
ahorse-drawn  “Acme”  now  and  convertitintoa 
tractor  barrow  later.  If  you  have  an  old  ‘  Acme’* 
a  new  set  of  Coulters  is  all  you  need. 

Write  tor  “Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Tillage’’— free. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

12  Kings  Haddonfield, 

Highway  West  N.  J. 

No.  23 


614  ft.  wide 


Killing  Quack  Grass 

How  A.  A.  Readers  Solve  This  Trying  Problem 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 


F  is  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  a, 

crop  of  quack  and  a  crop  of  anything 
else  on  the  same  ground  at  the  same 
time. 

A  baby  quack  grass  is  a  very  inno¬ 
cent  looking  little  chap.  Dig  him  up 
when  a  week  old  and  you  will  find  a 
bunch  of  fibrous  roots  going  straight 
down  into  the  groun  When  three 
weeks  old,  he  has  two  horns,  one  on 
either  side,  pointed  down  to  attain  his 
native  level  of  three  and  one-half  to 
four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is 
now  rapid,  with  joints  in  the  root  stems 
at  intervals  of  from  four  to  seven 
inches  from  which  green  blades  spring 
up  and  a  bundle  of  fibrous  roots  go 
down  into  the  ground  from  18  to  26 
inches.  When  these  root  stems  have 
attained  a  growth  of  from  24  to  30 
inches,  root  stems  start  out  from  both 
sides  of  every  joint  and  soon  the 
ground  is  a  net  work  of  root  stems 
with  fibrous  roots  going  straight  down 


into  the  ground  absorbing  moisture  and 
plant  food  and  choking  whatever  crop 
may  be  on  the  ground. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  It 

If  you  have  a  field  from  which  you 
have  cut  a  crop  of  hay  this  season  that 
consisted  more  or  less  of  quack,  that 
you  wish  to  plant  next  season,  by  all 
means  plow  it  this  fall,  and  not  over 
five  inches  deep,  turn  it  as  flat  as  you 
can  and  Jack  Frost  will  do  it  a  lot  of 
good  during  the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  get  onto  it  with  a 
double  cutaway  disk  harrow,  go  round 
it  or  work  it  off  in  lands  as  you  choose, 
then  diagonal  it  both  ways.  Now  you 
should  be  able  to  horse  rake  it  and  get 
a  lot  of  roots  off  the  field,  dry  them 
out,  use  for  bedding  or  compost,  go 
over  it  three  times  more,  horse  rake 
again,  put  the  spring  tooth  harrow 
onto  it  and  fit  it,  plant  it  to  corn  or 
potatoes  or  sow  it  to  small  grain.  If 
seed  and  soil  are  good  and  weather 


American  Agriculturist,  January  14,  ICY", 
favorable,  you  can  bank  on  getting  a 
fine  crop,  free  of  quack.  The  writer 
handled  a  field  just  that  way  and  got 
a  yield  of  65  bushels  of  barley  and  oats 
per  acre. 

Corn  stubble,  quacky  or  not,  get  the 
double  cutaway  on  to  it  as  soon  in  the 
spring  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  disk.  It 
will  turn  the  corn  stubble  out  the  first 
time  over,  if  it  is  not  quacky.  Go  over 
it  not  less  than  four  times.  The  soil  will 
he  as  fine  as  a  pan  of  meal  and  the 
stubble  chewed  up.  Now  plow  as  deep 
as  you  like.  It  will  plow  30%  faster 
and  50%  easier  than  it  would  if  it  had 
not  been  disked.  You  have  only  a  thin 
slice  of  furrow  to  finish  which  will  be 
easily  and  quickly  done.  The  corn 
stubble  and  fine  dirt  are  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  and  you  have  a  root  bed 
which  is  fully  as  important  as  a  seed 
bed.  Sow  it  to  spring  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley,  oats  and  peas.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  field  fitted  this  way  that 
threshed  out  102  V2  bushels  of  barley, 
oats  and  peas  per  acre. 


TOUGHNESS 
pressed  into  them 

gives  you  better  protection 
with  the  economy  of 
longer  service 

WALKING,  working,  wading  cannot 
wet  your  feet  when  youweartheright 
kind  of  Goodrich  Hi-Press  Rubber  Footwear. 

Of  course,  any  kind  of  rubber  gives  you  the 
protection  when  it  is  new.  But  you  keep 
right  on  getting  protection  from  Goodrich 
Footwear,  because  it  is  made  with  rubber 
toughened  by  pressure  at  the  time  it  is  cured. 

Women  are  sure  of  lightness,  combined  with 
longerwear, in  theneat,  trim  Hi*Press  rubbers. 

Zippers— with  all  their  smart  style— are 
always  made  with  Hi-Press  soles.  In  an  in¬ 
stant,  that  gleaming  vertical  line  of  the 
HOOKLESS  FASTENER  makes  them  open  or 
close. 

And  in  boots,  the  Hi-Press  treatment  is  the 
most  important  of  all !  It  squeezes  the  rubber 
into  the  fabric— joins  all  the  layers  of  the 
boot  stoutly  together.  With  this  pressure- 
cure,  reinforcements  have  a  real  meaning, 
and  thick,  husky  soles  give  you  extra  months 
of  service. 

Over  fifty  thousand  department  and  footwear 
stores  handle  Goodrich  Hi-Press  Footwear. 
Experience  shows  what  the  public  wants. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  e«.  i87o 

Akron,  O.  /m  GwaJtf.-Canadian  Goodrich C#., Kitchener, Ont- 


HI-PRESS 
Tiubber  Footwear 


At  top: 
Black  Zipper 


In  circle: 
No.  407 


gggS8gy"  jg'—BJy  No.  8514 

Goodrich 


Goodrich  radio  hour 

Every  Wednesday  night, 
9:30  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  over  WEAF  and 
the  Red  Network 


Barley  and  Oat  Stubble 

In  1896,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
farm  took  a  fine  crop  of  oats  off  a 
four  acre  field.  He  saw  there  was  a 
little  wild  mustard  and  some  small  rag 
weed,  in  the  bundles.  As  soon  as  he 
had  the  crop  off,  he  took  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  two  horse  wheeled  cultivator  and 
gave  the  field  the  once  over.  He  killed 
every  green  weed  and  started  every 
ripe  seed  growing.  He  let  it  lay  a 
week,  then  seeing  the  charlock  had 
started  to  grow,  he  gave  it  another 
cultivation  with  the  old  timer.  It 
looked  so  good  to  him  that  he  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  all  four  times  before  plow¬ 
ing  for  wheat.  The  fine  loose  dirt  held 
the  moisture  and  it  plowed  up  in  fine 
condition.  He  sowed  it  to  gold  coin 
wheat  that  yielded  54  bushels  per  acre. 
A  cutaway  would  have  done  the  work 
better  and  easier. 

Top  Dressing  Grass  Land 

If  you  want  weed  free  land,  use  the 
disk  ahead  of  the  plow  on  all  stubble. 
It  will  save  time,  power  and  labor  and 
insure  a  far  better  yield  of  hay  and 
grain.  Manure  should  never  be  plowed 
under,  but  go  to  the  hay  land  every 
day,  via  the  spreader  line  during  early 
fall,  winter  and  spring.  Summer  man¬ 
ure  should  go  to  the  pasture  land  and 
do  its  leaching  there. 

O.  H.  Titus,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


Cultivation  Does  the  Trick 

As  we  have  tried  similar  methods  of 

killing  quack  grass  as  you  describe 
on  page  328,  there  are  some  things  I 
might  state  that  might  be  of  value. 

We  have  failed  and  have  succeeded. 
You  will  fail  if  wet  weather  prevents 
harrowing  at  the  proper  time  which  is 
every  four  days  instead  of  once  a  week. 
Raking  and  burning  quack  roots  is 
waste  of  time  as  far  as  eradication  is 
concerned  except  to  have  the  harrow 
work  properly.  A  sharp  disc  harrow  is 
better  than  spring  tooth  if  land  is  not 
too  stony. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  time  to 
eradicate  quack  is  following  a  very 
well  cultivated  corn  drop.  It  is  best  to 
use  disc  teeth  on  cultivator  next  to  the 
row.  The  roots  will  be  much  shorter 
than  on  newly  plowed  sod. 

Plowing  cuts  the  roots  as  they  lay 
horizontally  and  turns  them  on  the  op¬ 
posite  furrow  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  A  spring  tooth  cannot  get  hold 
of  them  to  pull  them  out.  A  second 
plowing  would  probably  help  more  than 
many  harrowings. 

The  least  work  we  have  ever  done 
and  had  good  success  was  to  plow  a 
small  piece  of  heavy  quack  sod  plant¬ 
ing  it  next  day,  about  June  10th,  to 
sowed  corn  harrowing  to  cover  the 
corn  as  roots  were  very  thick.  This 
resulted  in  an  almost  clean  field. — L. 
M.  Van  Duzee. 


THE  BEST  ADVICE 


Bigger  yields  per  acre 
cut  crop  costs,  increase  profits 


swift: 


fertilizers 

fT PAYS  70  USE  THEM. 


PRACTICAL  crop  experts  and  successful 
farmers  figure  it  this  way:  It  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  bushels  on  every  acre  to  pay 
production  costs.  In  the  “extra  bushels,”  be¬ 
yond  that,  lie  the  profits. 

You  can  get  these  “extra  bushels”  by  using 
the  right  kind  of  fertilizer.  That  isn’t  all. 
With  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  you  get  crops 
of  better  quality— and  that  means  higher 
prices. 

Be  sure  of  your  fertilizer 


You  know  ids  If  these  are  the  facts,  why  take  chances  with  the 
good — it’s  Swift’s  kind  of  fertilizer  you  use? 

Successful  farmers  don’t.  They  put  their  faith 
in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  They  know  they  can  depend 
on  these  fertilizers  because  they  are  Swift’s.  They  know  the 
Swift  name  on  any  product  means  something— that  for  more 
than  50  years  it  has  meant  the  best  product  of  its  kind. 


And  the  farmer  who  is  wise  saves  money  by  using  Swift’s 
high  analysis  fertilizers.  He  knows  they  give  him  his  plant 
food  at  a  lower  cost  because  of  the  saving  on  bagging,  labor, 
freight  and  hauling. 

See  your  A.  S.A.  now 

Follow  the  practice  of  successful  farmers,  the  advice  of 
experts.  Plan  now  for  larger  yields  of  better  quality  crops 
— by  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

See  the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent)  now.  He 
knows  good  fertilizer  practice  in  your  locality .  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  necessary  business  and  performs  an  important  serv¬ 
ice  for  your  community.  He  can  help  you  select  the  kind 
and  amount  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to  make  you 
the  most  profit.  Look  for  his  sign. 


Baltimore,  Md, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Follow  the  ad-  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  years  of  careful  study  and  use  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  Ask  your  A.  S.A. 
vice  of  your  field  tests.  Swift  &  Company’s  staff  of  fertilizer  ex-  (Authorized  Swn  t  Agent) 

Experiment  perts,  adding  their  own  knowledge  to  these  results,  —the  kind  and  ambunt  of  Swift  s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
Station  have  worked  out  recommendations  for  the  profitable  to  use  on  your  soil.  _ _ 

Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


<  i 


It  pays  to  imMmu  use  them 


>  > 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  OF  THE  A.  S.A. 


’‘""ni'i  s 


—  YOUR  SERVICE  MAN  ON  FERTILIZERS 


t 
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The  McCormick-Deering 
Line  of  Farm-Operating 
Equipment 


Grain  Binders 

Rice  Binders 

Push  Binders  &.  Headers 

Reapers 

Harvester-Threshers 
Threshers 
Rice  Threshers 
Alfalfa  Threshers 
Mowers 

Side  Rakes  Tedders 
Dump  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes 
Tedders 
Hay  Loaders 
Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Corn  Planters 
Cotton  Planters 
Listers 
Drills 
Cultivators 
Huskers  &  Shredders 
Corn  Binders 
Ensilage  Cutlers 
Ensilage  Harvesters 
Ensilage  Blowers 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &.  Grass  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Potato  Planters 
Potato  Diggers 
Disk  Harrows - 
Peg  tooth  Harrows 
Spring-tooth  Harrows 
One-horse  Cultivators 
Orchard  Cultivators 
Field  Cultivators 
Rod  Weeders 
Rotary  Hoes 
10-20  Tractors  . 

15-30  Tractors 
Industrial  Tractors 
Farmall  Tractors 
Farmall  Machines 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Harrow  Plows 
Ridge  Busters 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Coaches 
Engines 

Wagons  <St.  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Stubble  Pulverizers 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Cane  Mills,  etc. 

Repairs 

Twine 


Founded  on  the 
McCormick 
reaper  invented 
in  1831 .  Sold 
and  serviced  hy 
the  McCormick - 
Deering  dealers 
in  15,000  com¬ 
munities. 
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Winter  Is  a  Time  for 


Planning 


THE  NEW  YEAR  lies  ahead.  Snow  glistens  like  a  blanket  on  the 
fields,  and  underneath  lie  the  secrets  of  next  summer’s  harvests. 
In  the  spring  Nature  will  wake  the  life  in  the  soil,  but  man  will  direct  it. 

The  American  farmer  is  always  improving  the  things  he  has  done. 
He  goes  on  compounding  farm  science  and  knowledge,  motive  power 
and  mechanical  equipment.  The  more  he  works  with  his  brains,  in¬ 
telligently,  the  less  he  toils  with  his  hands.  His  own  muscle  power  is 
as  limited  as  it  was  in  Adam’s  time  and  the  hand  work  of  his  hired 
hands  is  very,  very  costly.  He  puts  the  burden  onto  machines — broad- 
capacity,  fast-working,  cost- reducing,  profit-making  equipment 
and  power.  He  is  abreast  with  the  best  of  men  and  he  competes  with 
the  world.  He  forces  the  issue  in  farming  and  profit  comes  his  way. 

*  *  *  * 


THERE  is  plenty  of  work  for  winter  on  the  farm  but  there  is  also  time  for  leisure, 
and  for  enjoyment  of  the  many  good  things  our  civilization  provides.  And  for 
planning,  too.  As  you  sit  by  the  fire,  take  stock  of  your  equipment  and  power. 
Changes  have  been  coming  fast  of  late  years.  Labor-saving  methods  and  machines 
are  giving  wonderful  advantages  into  the  hands  of  the  forward-looking  farmer — 
advantages  of  capacity  and  profit.  The  old  reliable  McCormick-Deering  lines  are 
listed  here  for  your  convenience,  and  among  them  are  many  recent  developments. 
More  than  ever  it  is  a  certainty  that  “Good  Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better. ,r 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
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Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 


American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


Employ  these  long  even¬ 
ings  studying  about 
Farm  Opportunities  in 
Canada.  Send  for  free  Gov¬ 
ernment  booklets  telling 
of  Richer  Land  at  Low 
Cost  Yielding  Bigger 
Crops  Selling  at  Higher 
Prices 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St. 
Manchester,  N.H. — J.  B.  Riordon,  43  Manchester  St. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 


NAME . 

B47  ADDRESS.. 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  Grower 


Making  Melons  Move 


By  Paul  Work 

'pHE  muskmelon  is  certainly  a  queen 
among  the  vegetables.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  gardeners  art. 
Juiciness,  sugar,  flavor,  texture,  these 
are  the  four  conspirators  that  induce 
the  quality  so  se¬ 
ductive  to  the  palate 
— and  oh  what  a  dis¬ 
appointment  when 
their  conspiracy 
fails. 

I.  L.  Dickinson  of 
Niagara  County  is  a 
past  master  in 
growing  melon  mas¬ 
terpieces.  He  plants 
ten  or  twelve  acres 
each  year  and  he 
makes  the  price — four  dollars  a  bushel, 
straight  through  the  season.  He  gets 
the  size  and  the  quality  and  the  world 
wants  them.  He  does  not  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  The  world  comes  after  them. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  seed  is  a  curious 
mixture.  It  represents  crossing  of 
Bender,  Persian  and  Chilean.  The 
stock  has  not  yet  been  bred  down  to  a 
pure  line,  but  it  delivers  the  melons — 
large  ones,  longer  than  wide,  some¬ 
what  pointed,  very  heavy,  thick-fleshed 
and  delicious.  Weights  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  pounds  are  not  uncommon. 
Four  good  ones  fill  a  bushel  basket. 


Paul  Work 


Growing  the  Plants 


Preparation  for  the  crop  is  made 
over  a  year  in  advance  when  a  compost 
pile  is  prepared  for  plant-growing.  Two 
parts  of  soil  are  combined  with  one 
part  of  manure  and  the  mixture  is 
turned  two  or  three  times  to  insure 
even  blending.  Seed  is  sowed  in  the 
greenhouse  about  May  5  using  three 
inch  veneer  dirt  bands.  Each  receives 
six  seeds  and  the  plants  are  thinned 
to  three  before  time  for  field  setting, 
about  Decoration  Day.  A  great  deal 
of  care  and  skill  is  required  in  plant 
growing.  There  must  be  vigorous  but 
not  too  rapid  growth  and  the  heating, 
watering  and  ventilation  must  be  well 
managed  to  avoid  damping-off.  If 
plants  grow  too  fast  they  are  soft  and 
leggy  and  do  not  transplant  well. 
Plants  well  grown  are  worth  $50  to  $75 
a  thousand  and  some  are  sold  at  such 
prices. 

The  same  land  is  used  year  after 
year  and  the  principal  humus  crop  is 
weeds.  A  home  mixed  fertilizer  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  acre.  A  good  yield  is 
half  a  bushel  per  hill,  though  this  is 
not  reached  as  an  average.  Hills  are 
five  by  seven  feet  apart. 

Buffalo  hotels  and  restaurants  take 
quite  a  share  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  crop. 
Before  he  began  growing  melons  he 
went  to  see  some  of  the  stewards  and 
they  were  interested.  Now  practically 
everything  is  sold  before  it  leaves  the 
farm.  Seconds  are  disposed  of  at  half 
price  and  quite  a  heavy  trade  comes 
to  the  barn-floor  to  buy.  There  is  no 
roadside  stand — only  a  blackboard 
sign  with  the  one  word  “MELONS”, 
but  there  is  no  trouble  disposing  of  the 
product. 


Squash  Varieties 

EVERYBODY  knows  the  Hubbard 


squash  but  there  are  other  good 
ones.  We  recently  tried  five  samples 
of  as  many  varieties  and  they  bridged 
a  long  gap  in  quality.  They  were  all 
little  ones — a  mature  “Summer 
Straight  Neck”  was  the  starting 
point.  This  is  like  the  Crookneck  but 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Atwater  Kent 


Always  first  on  the  farm 
—now  more  than  ever 


One  person  hears  it  in  another’s 
home.  That’s  the  way  the 
reputation  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
has  spread.  So,  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the  cities, 
it  is  far  and  away  the  leading  make. 

The  consistent,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
has  caused  more  than  a  million 
families  to  buy  it.  This  universal 
buying  makes  possible  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  careful  mass  production. 
Now  these  economies  come  back  to 


you  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for 

1928. 

It’s  the  story  of  the  automobile 
over  again.  Now  you  can  have  a 
good  car  without  paying  a  fortune 
for  it.  Now  you  can  have  the  radio 
that  everybody  wants — the  radio 
others  are  compared  with — reliable, 
durable,  beautiful,  Atwater  Kent 
Radio — every  model  again  im¬ 
proved — at  a  price  that  would  seem 
incredible  if  you  didn’t  know  the 
reason. 


ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

4769  Wissahickon  Avenue  A.  Atwater  Kent,  President  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scores  of  stations  are  broadcasting  programs  of 
special  value  to  farm  families.  Any  number  of 
farmers  have  told  us  that  a  single  weather  forecast  or 
market  report  actually  saved  them  more  money  than 
they  paid  for  their  Atwater  Kent  set.  You  get  not 
only  up-to-the-minute  information  which  can  be 
turned  into  cash,  but  unlimited  entertainment  and 
amusement  as  well.  Make  sure  of  your  share — with 
reliable  Atwater  Kent  Radio — the  kind  that  works 
and  keeps  on  working — at  the  nearest  Atwater  Kent 
dealer’s— NOW. 

One  Dial  Receivers  licensed  under  U.  S.  Patent  1,014,002 


Model  E  Radio  Speaker.  New 
method  of  cone  suspension,  found 
in  no  other  speaker,  makes  certain 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
entire  range  of  musical  tones.  An 
extraordinary  speaker.  Hear  it!  324 

Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  West 


Model  35,  a  powerful  One  Dial,  six- 
tube  Receiver  with  shielded  cabinet, 
finished  ip  two  tones  of  brown  crystal¬ 
line.  Ideal  for  a  small  table,  window  sill 
or  bookshelf.  Without  accessories.  349 


Model  30,  a  powerful  One  Dial,  six-tube 
Receiver.  The  mahogany  cabinet  of  un¬ 
obtrusive  beauty  is  the  type  that  many 
people  prefer.  Without  accessories.  365 


Model  33,  a  very  powerful  One  Dial,  six-tube  Re¬ 
ceiver  with  solid  mahogany  cabinet.  Unusually  ef¬ 
fective  where  distance-getting  is  essential  or  inside 
antenna  is  necessary.  Simple  antenna  adjustment 
device  assures  remarkable  selectivity.  Without  ac¬ 
cessories.  375 


Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  every  Sunday  night  on  23  associated  stations 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Directions  for  Soldering 
Radio  Terminals 

QLEAN  thoroughly  the  wires  or 

parts  to  be  joined  by  scraping  or 
sand-papering  until  they  are  shiny  all 
over.  Twist  wires  together  so  that 
strain  will  not  come  upon  the  solder. 
Apply  just  a  speck  of  soldering  flux. 

Next  have  a  good  hot  iron,  thorough¬ 
ly  tinned.  It  is  impossible  to  solder 
with  either  a  cool  iron  or  a  dirty  one. 
To  tin  it,  after  it  is  heated,  file  it  on 
all  sides,  applying  some  rosin-core  sol¬ 
der  or  plain  solder  and  flux  and  file 
the  solder  down  until  the  tip  is  shiny. 

Then  hold  the  iron  on  the  joint,  with 
a  little  extra  solder  to  help  conduct 
the  heat  to  the  wires.  The  actual 
solder  should  not  be  melted  by  the 
iron  but  by  the  wires  themselves, 
heated  by  the  iron  to  the  point  at 
which  they  will  melt  the  solder.  When 
it  flows  smoothly,  take  the  iron  away 
and  do  not  touch  it  until  cool.  A  good 
joint  is  dull  and  smooth — not  shiny 
and  full  of  little  points  of  solder  stick- 
out.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
flux,  as  any  flux  causes  some  cor¬ 
rosion  in  time,  unless  thoroughly 
burned  away  at  the  time  of  soldering. 
Never  allow  an  iron  to  get  red-hot, 
as  you’ll  have  to  “tin”  it  all  over 
again. — Brainerd  Foote. 


Making  Dials  Read  the 
Same 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  make  the 
dials  of  my  set  all  read  the  same.  I 
find  that  with  different  aerials  the  left 
hand  dial  is  changed,  but  the  others 
stay  the  same.  It  is  a  five  tube  set  with 
three  dials. 

piRST  of  all,  open  the  lid  and  note 
whether  the  dials  all  read  “0”  when 
the  variable  condensers  are  at  zero 
capacity.  This  is  when  the  movable 
plates  are  entirely  clear  of  the  fixed 
set  of  plates.  The  middle  and  third 
dials  should  now  agree,  unless  the  con¬ 
densers  or  coils  are  not  properly 
matched.  As  for  the  left  hand  dial, 
if  the  dial  setting  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  others  you  are  either  using 
too  big  an  aerial  or  the  primary  coil 
of  that  transformer  is  too  large.  If 
the  aerial  is  large  a  condenser  con¬ 
nected  between  set  and  aerial  would 
help  matters  and  the  capacity  should 
be  about  .00025  mfds.  Making  them 
agree  would  be  a  job  for  a  radio  ex¬ 
pert  otherwise,  for  he  would  have  to 
change  the  number  of  turns  of  wire 
on  the  coils  where  necessary. 

*  *  * 

I  can  never  get  any  stations  below 
about  30  degrees  on  my  dials.  There 
must  be  stations  there  as  those  I  hear 
at  30  degrees  are  listed  on  around  240 
meters.  What  might  be  wrong? 

pROBABLY  you  should  insert  a 
.00025  mfds.  fixed  condenser  be¬ 
tween  the  aerial  lead-in  and  the  aerial 
binding  post.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  condensers,  or  at  least  one  of 
them  becomes  shorted  by  the  plates 
touching  when  you  go  below  30,  or 
that  the  connection  between  the  rotary 
plates  and  the  frame  of  the  condenser 
opens  up. 


Plan  To  Build  a  Hotbed 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

for  setting  out  get  some  size,  venti¬ 
lation  is  gradually  increased  so  the 
plants  will  become  hardened.  Straw 
mats  are  frequently  used  for  protec¬ 
tion  on  cold  nights. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  expense 
and  time  required  to  make  and  manage 
a  hotbed  is  not  justified  on  all  farms. 
Where  it  isn’t,  a  cold  frame  or  two 


will  fit  in  nicely.  We  are  convinced 
that  many  farms,  not  supplied  with 
hotbeds,  could  profitably  have  one. 
This  is  especially  true  of  farms  that 
operate  roadside  stands. 

There  are  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  building  and  managing 
them.  Extension  Circular  76  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  “The  Fam¬ 
ily  Vegetable  Garden”;  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  25,  “Vegetable  Gardening”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Hampshire  College; 
Extension  Bulletins  42  and  51  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  and  Bulletin 
E  74  of  the  New  York  State  College 
are  only  a  few  that  may  be  had  for 


the  asking.  Why  not  secure  one  and 
plan  for  a  hotbed? 

With  the  A.  A.  Vegetable 
Grower 

( Continued  from  Page  8 ) 
lacks  the  awkward  curve.  Naturally 
it  was  very  poor  picking.  Then  came 
the  Fordhook  which  was  not  much 
better.  The  next  was  Delicata,  a  green 
and  white  variegated  fellow,  not  to  be 
confused  with  Delicious,  which  is  a 
thick-meated  winter  squash  of  the 
same  general  class  as  Hubbard.  Then 
came  Table  Queen  which  is  a  dark 
green  squash  with  rich  yellow  flesh 


about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  shape  is  similar  to  Fordhook,  with 
deep  ribs.  The  quality  is  very  good 
and  this  variety  has  won  considerable 
popularity  in  the  middle  west.  It  is 
also  known  as  Des  Moines.  The  last 
and  best  came  in  the  garden  as  a  nov¬ 
elty  and  was  greeted  with  the  usual 
skeptism.  It  is  about  six  inches  long, 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
mottled  with  green  and  white  a  good 
deal  like  Delicata.  But  the  best  is  in¬ 
side.  The  color  is  rich  orange,  the 
texture  is  smooth  and  the  flavor  is  by 
all  odds  the  best  in  the  class.  Try  it 
next  year. — Paul  Work. 
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Barn^feeding 

...need  not  rob  you 
ol  Milk  Profits/ 


When  such  cow  ail¬ 
ments  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  threaten  your 
profits,  use  Kow-Kare, 
as  shown  on  each  can. 
For  thirty  years  this 
great  regulator  and 
remedy  has  been  sav¬ 
ing  money  for  cow 
owners — bringing  ail¬ 
ing  cows  promptly 
back  to  health.  No 
dairy  barn  should  be 
without  this  famous 
home  remedy  for  dis¬ 
orders  of  milk  cows. 
Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  find  it  the  most 
dependable  aid  to  cow 
health  and  profits. 


This  winter  you  can  say  good-bye  to 
many  of  the  production  losses  you’ve 
faced  year  after  year.  Kow-Kare  will 
change  these  losses  into  profits  for 
you.  When  you  pay  for  your  first  can 
of  Kow-Kare  you  can  depend  upon 
getting  back  two  or  three  times  this 
cost  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

The  difference  will  be  not  so  much 
in  what  you  feed  as  in  what  happens 
after  it  is  consumed.  Few  cows  can 
assimilate  and  turn  into  milk  all  the 
dry  rich  feed  they  consume — with¬ 
out  systematic  conditioning.  Kow- 
Kare  keeps  the  digestion  and  milk- 
producing  organs  responsive.  Heavy 
feeding  is  made  safe — and  profitable. 

Feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
with  the  grain  one  or  two  weeks  each 
month.  Note  the  fuller  milk  pails, 
the  better  looking  cows,  the  improved 
appetites.  This  conditioning  costs 
only  a  few  cents  per  month  per  cow. 
It’s  the  biggest  little  investment  you 
ever  made.  Try  it  on  all  your  cows 
this  winter. 

When  Cows  Freshen 

be  sure  to  feed  a  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare  in  the  feedings  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  after.  You 
will  call  it  the  best  health  insurance 
you  ever  paid  for.  A  better  calf,  a  cow 
free  from  disorders  so  often  arising  at 
calving  is  worth  spending  many  times 
what  Kow-Kare  will  cost  you. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  size 
$1.25;  6  cans  $6.25;  Small  size  65c.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.  W rite  for  book,“More 
Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc* 

lyndonville.  Vermont 

KOW-KARE 

Regulates  and  Conditions 


-.luatsssi  mussse® 

Oajov  association  CO..INC- 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own 
complete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost — a 
mixture  of  recognized  conditioning  value.  Sim¬ 
ply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  finely-ground  lime¬ 
stone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans 
(large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use 
80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


MEDICAtId-teat-dilaTOR 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture  ■ 
Small 

rounded 
end  easy 
<o  insert 


FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W,  NAYLOR  Veterinarian,  Dept.  1  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 

i  ■  —  i 


CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 
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Can  the  East  Grow  Beef? 


Cheap  Land  and  Good  Markets  are  Favorable 


J^ET’S  take  a  well  managed  farm  in 
Iowa  in  the  corn  belt  with  land  at 
$250  to  $300  per  acre.  They  raise  good 
crops  of  corn,  “they  know  how,”  they 
buy  their  feeders  because  their  land  is 
too  high  in  price  to  produce  them;  they 
feed  them  their  own  grown  corn,  buy 
either  cottonseed  or  oil  meal,  feed  their 
own  roughages. 

Interest  and  taxes  figure  nearly  10% 
or  $25.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  per  year. 

Let’s  take  another  farm  in  New 
York  State  off  the  state  highway  that 
can  be  bought  for  the  interest  and  tax 
charge  per  acre  in  Iowa.  Just  as 
many  bushels  of  corn  will  grow  on  an 
acre  in  one  district  as  in  the  other. 
Better  pasturage  by  far  is  found  in  the 
east  ; winters  are  a  little  more  severe 
in  the  east,  entailing  more  feed  cost 
during  the  cold  weather. 

East  Has  Better  Pastures 

However,  this  is  largely  offset  by  less 
summer  feeding  with  the  better  pas¬ 
tures.  Feeders  should  be  produced  on 
the  home  farm.  So  purchased  they 
should  grow  into  market  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  30  to  60  days  less  time  through 
loss  in  thrift  and  gain  brought  about 
by  the  driving  and  shipping  to  market. 

Proximity  to  market  is  another 
strong  feature  that  will  weigh  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  Eastern  producer  once 
he  gets  his  market  educated  to  the 
quality  of  really  choice  young  beef, 
home  fattened  and  marketed. 

This  takes  time  but  the  market  al¬ 
ready  existing  is  ready  to  pay,  for 
good  beef  ,a  living  profit  over  cost  of 
production  on  a  well  managed  farm. 

We  have  worked  out  some  rations 
that  will  produce  beef  for  10%  to  20% 
less  than  the  standard  corn  belt  ration 
of  corn  and  oil  meal,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  if  many  farmers  located 
some  distance  back  from  the  cream 
and  milk  route  will  find  a  real  chance 
to  make  money  off  their  pastures  with 
much  less  labor  than  with  dairy  cows. 

Beef  Production  Will  Help  Milk 
Market 

And  if  25%  of  the  farmers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  sold  on  a  sadly  over  sup¬ 
plied  market  would  stop  and  produce 
beef,  they  would  make  a  profit  easier 
than  with  the  dairy,  and  the  balance 
of  the  dairymen  would  then  have  a 
market  that  would  pay  them  a  lmng 
wage. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  present 
milk  muddle,  hut  it  is  not  through 
fighting  one  faction  against  the  other. 

If  50%  of  the  farmers  now  produc¬ 
ing  milk  would  eliminate  the  “boarder” 
cows,  beef  them;  not  sell  them  to  some 
other  dairyman;  if  they  would  use  high 
grade,  pure  bred  bulls  and  raise  their 
young  stock  to  100%  of  their  nature 
efficiency  through  liberal  feeding,  and 
if  they  would  feed  the  herd  properly 
grown  roughages  and  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  rations  properly  fortified  with 


the  minerals,  then  the  50%  will  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  milk  to  supply  the  pres¬ 
ent  market. 

Let  them  do  these  things  on  the  best 
and  most  favorably  located  farms;  let 
the  balance  of  the  farmers  turn  to  beef 
and  prosperity  will  shine  on  the  east 
as  in  days  of  yore. 

But  for  the  jam  in  the  milk  situation 
of  the  east  today  we  would  be  streets 
ahead  of  the  western  farmers  today. 

We  would  not  and  are  not  asking 
government  aid  in  marketing  our  crops 
or  in  supporting  our  broken  down 
banks.  We  would  have  a  smile  a  mile 
wide  and  inches  deep — in  fact  be  “sit¬ 
ting  pretty.” 

Beef  Possibilities  Need  Study 

Let’s  look  into  this  beef  situation, 
and  give  it  a  lot  of  serious  thought. 

Let’s  use  common  sense,  and  view 
the  phases  of  it  carefully.  If  we  try, 
let’s  start  right  with  good  stock,  feed 
and  care  for  them  right,  and  market 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Do  not  steer  a  lot  of  dairy  bull  carves 
and  think  you  are  producing  high 
grade  steers.  Do  not  fatten  a  lot  of 
“canner”  dairy  cows.  Do  not  buy  a  lot 
of  high  priced  corn  meal  if  there  is 
something  else  equally  efficient  and 
costing  less. 

Let’s  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  work  out  a  better  way. — By  P.  Ft. 
Park. 


State  Dairymen  To  Have 
Big  Program 

yHE  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  has  this  year  prepared  a 
program  for  its  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Albany  on  January  17,  worth 
the  time  and  attention  of  every  dairy- 
map.  One  of  the  important  speakers 
is  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  who  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  marketing  of  milk  in 
the  State  through  a  proper  type  of 
producers’  association. 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Brooks,  who  is  State 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  will 
discuss  proposed  changes  in  the  new 
sanitary  code  which  requires  that  all 
milk  sold  in  the  State  shall  be  either 
from  tubercuin  tested  cows  or  else  pas¬ 
teurized.  There  will  be  a  discussion 
on  this  code  open  to  all  dairymen  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting. 


Teaching  to  Lead  is  l  ime 
Weil  Spent 

|\JOTHING  is  more  injurious  to  ones 
good  disposition  than  attempting  to 
lead  a  cow  or  yearling  that  had  never 
been  taught  the  meaning  of  the  lead 
rope.  How  often  have  we  seen  in  the 
ring  or  otherwise  well  shown  individual 
lessen  its  favor  with  the  judge  because 
of  a  fit  of  balkiness  or  unruliness  when 
the  attendant  attempted  to  move  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  nice  bunch  of  Herefords  on  pasture 
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do  it/ 


Don’t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  B 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  yo  u  are  in  te rested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co., 
500  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


STANCHIONS  Eauivment  I 

Stalls.  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  (Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V _ _ _ 


FURS  -  HIDES  -  WOOL 

Important  price  advances.  List  just  out.  No 
shipment  too  small  or  large.  Write  today 

S.  H.  Livingston  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishhill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGEN HTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
animal.  Whether  in  the  ring  or  out, 
the  unruliness  not  only  wears  on  the 
man  at  the  halter,  but  the  excitement 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  nervous 
temperament  of  the  highly-bred  dairy 
cow.  The  reaction  is  shown  at  the 
pail. 

Much  of  this  trouble  can  be  over¬ 
come  during  calfhood.  A  few  hours  in 
the  barn  on  a  rainy  day,  an  occasional 
hour  or  two  after  supper,  or  at  any 
other  time  when  available,  spent  in 
teaching  the  young  animal  to  lead  is 
time  well  invested.  If  there  is  a  boy 
or  girl  in  the  family  with  a  liking  for 
stock  let  them  take  the  responsibility. 
The  experience  is  good  for  both. 

Halter  breaking  should  be  one  of  the 
accepted  duties  in  the  management  of 
the  herd.  It  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  patience,  sticktoitiveness, 
and  kindness,  but  in  return  it  saves  a 
lot  of  aggravation  in  later  years. — H. 
W.  B. 


Larson  New  Director  of 
Dairy  Council 

On  January  1,  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  resigned  his  position  to 
become  Director  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

Dr.  Larson  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  since  July  1, 
1924  and  under  his  efficient  direction, 
the  dairy  research  work  by  the  De¬ 
partment  was  materially  strengthened 
and  enlarged,  such  research  including 
studies  in  breeding  of  productive  cows, 
in  farm  and  factory  production  and 
processing  of  milk  and  milk  products 
and  especially  in  nutritional  values  of 
dairy  products. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  that  men  like  Larson  and  other 
scientists  have  rendered  to  the  dairy 
industry  by  showing  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  the  great  food  values  of  milk  and 
its  by-products.  Because  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Department  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  to  assume  direction  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  which  is 
an  organization  representing  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  health 
and  child  welfare  through  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  as  to  the  necessity 
of  liberal  use  of  milk  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  a  balanced  program  of  health¬ 
ful  living. 


Waldorf  Farm  Produces 
World  Champion 

yyALDORF’S  Mina  96906,  a  Guernsey 
owned  by  Waldorf  Farms,  Oscar 
F.  Kinney,  North  Chatham,  New  York, 
has  made  a  new  world  record  in  class 
AAA.  She  was  born  March  8,  1919  at 
Waldorf  Farms.  While  on  test,  she 
carried  a  calf  for  205  days,  dropping 
her  sixth  calf  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  24,  thus  completing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  world’s  record  in 
class  AAA.  Her  total  production  for 
305  days  was  14135.8  pounds  of  milk 
and  672.4  pounds  of  butter  fat.  She 
also  has  another  record  of  11627.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  533.92  pounds  of 
butter  fat  in  class  G. 

“Mina”  is  sired  by  Wyebrook  May 
King  34218,  a  son  of  Jethro  Bass  11366, 
by  Imp.  King  of  the  May  9001  and  is 
out  of  Dottie  of  Waldorf  Farm  67134, 
a  daughter  of  Yeoman’s  King  of  the 
May  17053,  was  out  of  Thirty  Thou¬ 
sand  Eight  Hundred  Sixty  30860,  a 
cow  purchased  at  the  Mixter  Farm  by 
Mr.  Kinney  in  1914. 

Farmers  who  are  planning  to  saw 
their  winter’s  supply  of  wood  will  be 
interested  in  a  Cornell  bulletin  on  fit¬ 
ting  the  farm  saws.  If  you  wish  a 
copy,  ask  for  E94  on  a  postcard  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ,the  office  of  publication, 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


The  Profit 
Held  after 
the  feed  Bill  was 
Averaged 

1175.86 


LARRO 

will 
Pay  you 


High  herd  of  all  the  four  Cow  Testing 
Associations  in  Mercer  County,  Penna., 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  with 
an  average  profit  per  cow  of  $17 5.86 
over  and  above  all  feed  costs  is  the  record 
made  by  the  Jersey  herd  of  Mr.  Ford  E . 
Smith,  Larro  feeder  of  Greenville,  Penna. 
The  high  cow  was  Alice,  a  grade  Jersey , 
which  produced  8363  lbs.  milk;  520.3 
lbs.  butterfat  and  a  profit  of  $235.66 
over  all  feed  costs. 


Bigger  Profits  too/ 


Mr.  Ford  E.  Smith, 
owner  of  this  splendid 
herd  of  money-mak¬ 
ers,  did  justwhatmany 
other  feeders  do.  He 
experimented  with 
low  priced  rations, 
both  commercial  and 
home -mixed,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  his  feed 
bills  as  low  as  possible. 

Then  he  tried  Larro, 
inl920,andtheresults 
were  so  much  better  in  every 
way,  that  he  has  fed  it  ever  since. 

Follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  thousands  of  other  Larro 
feeders  and  you  will  find  out 
what  it  means  to  have  your  cows 
really  doing  their  best.  Change 
them  over  gradually  to  a  straight 


Larro  ration.  Be  sure 
you  feed  enough 
pounds  of  Larro  as  it  is 
very  light  and  bulky. 
The  results  in  extra 
pounds  of  milk,  extra 
profit,  extra  fin  e  health 
and  condition  will 
quickly  convince  you 
that  you  have  found 
the  one  best  ration. 

And  you’ll  get  these 
good  results  right 
straight  along  because  Larro  does 
not  vary.  Every  sack  is  exactly 
the  same  wherever  you  buy  it, 
year  in  and  year  out.  A  clean, 
wholesome  ration  that  leaves 
you  more  money  after  the  feed 
bill  is  paid  than  anything  else 
you  can  feed. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  v  HOGS  *  POULTRY 


(775) 


<&—  . . . '  =*$) 

It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality 
as  to  yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is 
ivhy  <we  make  only  one  feed  for  each  purpose ,  as  only  one 

can  be  most  profitable. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  oh  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

I 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

1 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  .... 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  .. 

2.45 

2.20 

ft 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

Based  on  New 

York 

City  Market 

quotations  on 

i  butter  and  Ameri- 

can  cheese. 

The 

Sheffield  price 

is  for  3% 

Milk.  On  the 

3.5% 

basis 

it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January.  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Holding  Firm 

CREAMERY 

SALTED  Jan.  4  Dec.  28  Jan.  5  ’27 

Higher  than  extras.  52%-53  52%-53  50%-5l 

Extra  (92SC) .  52  52  50 

84-91  score  .  41  -51  40'/2-5l  42  -49% 

Lower  Grades .  40  -40%  39%-40  40  -41 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  butter 
market  is  holding  unusually  firm. 
Usually  at  this  time  of  year,  just  after 
the  holidays,  there  is  a  break.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  quotations  given  above 
will  show  this.  It  is  doubly  unusual 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  year  there 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


is  more  butter  in  cold  storage.  On 
the  4th  and  5th  there  was  an  under¬ 
current,  however,  that  would  indicate 
that  the  present  level  of  values  is  not 
any  too  certain.  At  this  writing,  the 
market  is  firm,  but  most  buyers  are 
operating  extremely  close  to  their  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  and  first  receivers  are  free 
sellers.  This  situation  makes  for  a 
fairly  active  market,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  confidence  pre¬ 
vailing.  However,  if  someone  starts 
to  holler  “wolf”,  we  may  see  the 
crowds  start  running.  Once  the  talk 
of  lower  values  starts,  buyers  are 
going  to  hold  off,  and  wait  until  things 
hit  bottom.  If  the  trade  will  stay  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  it  is  pretty  good. 
The  one  fact  that  throws  some  uncer¬ 
tainly  into  the  situation  is  that  storage 
stocks  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
xast  year.  Furthermore,  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  have  declined,  permitting  some 
small  shipments  to  our  markets,  which 
fact  is  being  closely  watched. 

Cheese  Quiet  But  Firm 

STATE 

FLATS  Jan.  4  Dec.  28  Ian.  5.  ’27 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29%  29  -29%  27  -28 

Held  Average... . .  25  -26 

The  cheese  market  is  very  quiet,  but 
values  hold  up  very  firm  on  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  cured,  as  well  as  fresh 
stock.  Production  during  the  month 
of  December  was  somewhat  larger  than 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  total  make  for  last  year 
is  considerably  less  than  that  for  the 
year  previous.  Storage  stocks  are 
considerably  lighter  than  the  same 
time  a  year  ago,  all  of  which  goes  to 
make  the  chesee  market  a  very  firm 
affair.  There  is  little  or  no  held 
cheese  coming  in  from  up-state,  and 
not  enough  fresh  goods  entering  the 
trade  to  warrant  quotations. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 


Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  l<  27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


(PATENTS  ^ 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don't  risk 
defay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send  sketch  or 
model  for  instructions  or  write  for  FREE  book 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  In¬ 
vention’’  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Communications  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 

,73 -F  Security  Bank  Building  (directly  across/^ 
istreet  from  Patent  Office),  Washington,  D.  C.w/B 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

2  MONTHS  d»  A  AA  EACH 
OLD  jsjo  Papers 

Good  Fall  Pigs  which  wi”  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


FOR  Pir  C  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  1  I  U  J  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  Quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  0  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


Best  p:„c  J  CLna*»for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  rl5s  ana  Onoaibto  8  wlis  old  ea  .  3 
mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Sentiment  Improving  in  Egg 
Market 


NEARBY  WHITE 


Hennery 

Jan.  4 

Dec.  28 

Jap. 

5  '27 

Selected  Extras  .. 

51 

-52 

53-54 

49 

-50 

Average  Extras  .... 

49 

-50 

51-52 

48 

Extra  Firsts  . 

47 

-48 

47-50 

47 

-47% 

Firsts  . 

45 

-46% 

45-46 

46 

-46% 

Gathered  . 

40 

-48 

43-48 

44 

-47% 

Pullets  . 

40 

-43 

40-44 

43 

-44 

Pewe.es  .  . . 

34 

-37 

34-37 

40 

-41 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . . 

52 

51 

49 

-50 

Gathered 

47 

-51 

45-50 

42 

-48 

Although  prices  on  the  fanciest  se¬ 
lections  of  nearby  henneries  were  lower 
on  January  4th  than  a  week  previous, 
nevertheless,  there  is,  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
trade.  Receivers  have  not  attempted 
to  force  values  up,  although  there  is 
an  unmistakable  improvement  in  the 
egg  market.  They  have  been  content 
to  let  things  ride  for  awhile  in  order 
to  clear  floors. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of  competition  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  the  central  and  south  west. 
With  the  coming  of  colder  weather  the 
market  has  tightened  up  considerably, 
showing  much  improvement.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  improved,  and  if  the 
situation  continues  as  it  is  now,  we 
look  for  some  recovery  in  price  levels. 

On  January  4th  medium  grades 
brought  from  one  to  two  cents  more 
than  they  did  on  the  day  previous, 
while  we  consider  a  forerunner  of  a 
general  improvement  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket.  We  must  not  feel  too  optimistic 
on  the  other  hand,  for  there  is  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  pullets  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  lay  heavily  now,  and  it  will  not 
he  many  weeks  before  we  will  see  the 
seasonal  increase,  and  all  that  it 
means. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Uncertain 


FOWLS 


Jan.  4 

Deo.  28 

Jan.  5  ’27 

Colored  . 

31-32 

23-27 

35-38 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

23-26 

19-20 

30 

Colored  . — 

26-32 

25-35 

30-32 

Leghorn  . 

25 

28 

BROILERS  . 

30-40 

35-45 

35-40 

CAPONS  . 

45 

45-50 

40 

TURKEYS  . 

30-45 

30-45 

30 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

29-36 

28-32 

31-35 

GEESE  . 

31 

25-27 

30 

The  live  poultry  market  is  an  uncer¬ 
tain  affair  to  report  this  week.  On 
the  4th  the  market  was  not  over  sup¬ 


plied,  but  it  was  indicated  that  more 
freight  stock  was  to  arrive  by  Friday, 
more  than  the  market  really  wanted. 

On  Wednesday  receivers  were  ask¬ 
ing  30  and  31  cents  for  fowls,  but 
buyers  refused  to  do  business,  and 
finally  both  sides  compromised  on  29 
cents.  When  just  average  run  goods 
were  concerned  buyers  refused  to 
budge  above  28  cents.  This  caused 
another  disruption,  and  the  market 
was  left  open  until  later  in  the  week, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  trade  to 
come  to  some  agreement. 

It  finally  wound  up  in  a  runaway 
market.  Buyers  tried  hard  to  keep 
values  down  hut  to  no  avail.  It  was 
a  selling  market  out  and  out. 

The  cold  weather  has  helped  both 
ducks  and  geese  materially.  Express 
fowls  have  been  holding  very  firm, 
while  chickens  and  broilers  have  been 
trending  somewhat  downward. 

Rabbits  have  also  turned  easier,  al¬ 
though  the  best  arrivals  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bringing  32  cents  up  to  the 
4th. 

Potatoes  a  Shade  Better 


STATE  Jan.  4  Dec.  28  Jan.  5  '27 

150  lb.  sack  3.85-4.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  4.50-4.85 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  2.85-3.25  2.75-3.15  4.50-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.25-3.75  3.25-3.65  5.35-5.60 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.00-3.75  3.00-3.50  5.25-5.50 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  3.75-4.15  3.75-4.15  6.00-6.25 


The  potato  market  is  beginning  to 
show  a  little  improvement.  There  has 
been  a  slightly  better  feeling  in  Maines, 
and  the  movement  of  stock  has  been 
a  little  brisker.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  average  run  of 
prices,  however,  there  has  been  some 
improvement  here  and  there  on  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fancy  marks.  Your  re¬ 
porter  still  has  to  be  convinced  as  to 
why  prices  should  not  be  high  this 
year.  We  have  gone  over  production 
figures,  carload  movements,  etc.,  and 
we  can  not  see  where[  there  is  any  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  wide  spread  that 
exists  between  prices  this  year  and  a 
year  ago.  Certainly  Maine  hasn’t  as 
many  potatoes,  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  not  increased  their 
yield  enough  to  compensate  for  that 
shortage.  There  are  not  enough  west¬ 
ern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  market  to  warrant  quo¬ 
tations,  and  yet  the  trade  seems  to  be 
continually  depressing  the  market.  It 
looks  to  us  as  though  the  potato  trade 
were  suffering  from  an  “inferiority 
complex”  or  someone  of  those  new 
fangled  diseases  that  the  scientists  talk 
about  every  little  while  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  one  or  two  factors 
which  must  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion;  ie.,  heavy  western  production  and 
the  early  crop  out  of  the  south.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  see  enough  of  these 
foreign  goods  to  justify  the  present 
situation.  Some  are  talking  about 
holding.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  risky 
proposition.  A  man  who  has  enough 
money  in  the  hank,  and  has  good  stock 
in  safe  storage  may  profit  by  it,  but  a 
man  who  takes  a  chance  is  gambling, 
pure  and  simple.  No  one  seems  to  know 
how  the  deal  is  going  to  go,  at  least 
no  one  will  hazard  a  guess. 

Onion  Outlook  Firm 

There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  trade  that  the  onion  deal  is  going 
to  wind  up  strong.  The  basis  for  this 
sentiment 'is  that  the  shrinkage  in  stor¬ 
age  is  unusually  heavy,  and  the  amount 
of  merchantable  stock  is  not  excessive. 
It  is  reported  that  shrinkage  this  year 
is  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Orange 
County  especially  has  been  hard  hit  so 
the  reports  state.  This  district  usually 
has  1000  cars  in  storage  on  the  first  of 
January,  but  it  is  said  that  this  year 
Orange  County  has  practically  no 
onions  at  all  that  are  fit  for  shipment. 
Rains  during  the  summer  and  fall  put 
Orange  County  onions  out  of  business. 
Shrinkage  is  also  said  to  be  heavy  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  California  and  Colorado.  Damage 
is  reported  from  Michigan.  Western 
New  York  is  still  said  to  have  some 
good  onions,  although  the  best  stock  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 


This  information  comes  as  welcome 
news,  following  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
deal  thus  far. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market.  Timothy  is  still  selling  at 
$22.00  for  No.  1  stock,  with  other 
grades  ranging  down  to  $13.00.  Tim¬ 
othy  with  a  little  clover  mixed  in  it 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agricnlture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


generally  sells  for  $1.00  a  ton  less  than 
straight  Timothy.  State  Alfalfa  is 
bringing  $24.00  to  $25.00  for  Grades 
No.  1.  The  demand  has  been  fairly 
good  for  top  grades,  but  there  has 
been  very  little  No.  1  grades  compari- 
tively.  With  the  coming  of  colder 
weather,  and  closing  of  river  traffic  we 
may  see  a  'short  period  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  too  much  hay  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  material  change  in  the  hay 
outlook. 

Pea  Beans  Improving 

There  has  been  a  little  improvement 
in  the  pea  bean  market  of  late.  The 
best  lines  are  selling  up  to  $6.50  with 
other  more  common  grades  down  to 
$6.00.  Marrows  are  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $7.25  to  $7.90,  with  red 
Kidneys  from  $7.25  to  $8.00,  and  white 
Kidneys,  which  are  scarcer,  and  in 
very  light  supply,  bringing  anywhere 
from  $9.50  to  $10.00. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  holds  very  firm, 
and  in  fact  is  a  little  higher.  The  best 
nearby  veals  brought  $18.00  on  the  4th. 
A  few  sold  at  $18.50,  but  there  were 
not  enough  of  these  to  consider  them 
an  indication  of  the  market.  Others 
sold  from  $10.00  up. 

Steers  are  steady,  but  only  for  the 
very  choicest  marks  which  sold  as  high 
as  $16.50.  Commons  and  mediums 
selling  anywhere  from  $8.75  to  $13.00, 
and  nevertheless  a  little  slow. 

Bulls  are  higher,  a  few  selected  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $9.00,  but  most  of  the  heavy 
fat  states  ranging  from  $8.25  to  $8.75. 
Other  grades  down  to  $5.00. 

The  cow  market  holds  firm. 1  A  few 
selected  selling  at  $8.00,  but  most  of 
the  arrivals  bringing  anywhere  from 
$3.75  to  $6.00.  Reactors  generally 
from  $3.00  to  $7.00. 

The  live  lamb  market  holds  steady. 
Prime  states  selling  anywhere  from 
$11.25  to  $14.25  with  culls  down  to 
$9.00. 

Live  hogs  are  showing  a  little  im¬ 
provement.  Yorkers  weighing  from 
160  to  200  pounds  bringing  $9.25  to 
$10.25.  Lighter  and  heavier  weights 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  less. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  plentiful. 
Trade  has  been  rather  quiet.  Where 
stock  has  been  frozen,  trade  is  fairly 
good.  The  best  lines  have  been  selling 
from  twenty  cents  to  twenty-one  cents 
with  an  occasional  premium  being  paid. 


Meat  Inspection  Law 

The  New  York  City  ordinance  relative  to  dressed 
calves  and  other  meat  as  amended  by  the  Board  of 
Health  August  10,  1926,  is  being  rigidly  enforced.  It 
reads: 

Section  172.  Bringing  into  the  City  of  New  York  of 
the  carcasses  of  certain  animals  restricted. — No  car¬ 
casses  or  parts  of  the  carcasses,  of  cows,  bulls,  steel’s, 
or  swine  shall  be  brought  ihto  the  City  of  New  York 
until  they  shall,  respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly  authorized 
inspection  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of 
any  state  or  municipality,  and  shall  have  been  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  tagged  or  labeled  as  having  been 
so  inspected  and  passed.  Provided,  however,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tills  Section  shall  not  apply  to  the  carcasses 
of  cows,  bulls  .steers,  calves,  lambs,  goats  or  swine  to 
which  are  attached,  by  their  natural  connections,  the 
head  including  the  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  the  plura,  and  the  peritoneum. 

Every  rat  a  farmer  lets  live  costs 
him  $2  a  year,  careful  check  by  federal 
rodent  specialists  indicates. 


Fringe  Albert 
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P.  A. 

pipe . 
you’re  talking! 


now 


THAT’S  my  dish,  every  time.  I  may 
be  biased,  but  I  don’t  know  anything 
that  bangs  the  old  smoke-spot  right  on 
the  nose  like  a  pipe.  And,  of  course, 
when  I  say  "pipe,”  I  mean  a  pipe 
packed  to  the  ceiling  with  P.  A.  In 
fact,  I  can’t  think  of  a  pipe  in  any 
other  way.  To  me,  "pipe”  means 
"P.  A.”  and  "P.  A.”  means  "pipe.” 

Every  now  and  then,  I  hear  a  man 
say:  "Wish  I  could  smoke  a  pipe.  You 
fellows  seem  to  get  such  a  lot  of  fun 


out  of  it.”  Then  I  open  up  with  my 
little  monologue.  I  tell  him  that  he  can 
smoke  a  pipe — and  enjoy  it — with 
P.  A.  for  packing.  I  tell  him  to  try  it. 
He  does.  He  sticks! 

You  see,  Prince  Albert  doesn’t  bite 
the  tongue  or  parch  the  throat.  Right 
off  the  bat,  this  makes  a  hit  with  a 
fellow  who  has  been  pipe-shy.  No 
matter  how  often  he  loads  up  and 
lights  up,  P.A.  burns  long  and  cool 
and  sweet.  And  its  fragrance  is  a 


genuine  treat.  Some  tobacco,  Men! 

If  you  don’t  know  the  joys  of  a  pipe, 
I  urge  you  to  get  one  this  very  day. 
Then  get  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince  Albert. 
Put  the  two  together  and  mix  with  a 
match.  That’s  my  prescription  for  the 
most  glorious  smoke  you  have  ever 
known.  You  bet  you  will  like  a  pipe 
.  .  .  with  P.A.  You’re  bound  to,  Man! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere 
in  tidy  red  tins,  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal- 
glass  humidors  with 
sponge  -  moistener  top. 
And  always  with  every 
bit  of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 
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Prince  albert 

— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Back  and  forth  a  dozen  times  a  day  she  trudges  to  the  well.  Tons 
and  tons  of  water  are  carried  every  year  by  her  tired  arms. 
Her  strength  and  her  vitality  are  severely  taxed,  yet  she 
has  accepted  her  sentence  of  hard  labor  without  complaint. 


That  s  an  every-day  picture  on  many  farms 
today.  Women  are  wasting  time,  wasting 
strength,  carrying  water  many  steps— gallons 
and  gallons  of  it  for  washing,  bathing,  cook- 
ing.  Kitchen  sinks,  bathtubs,  lavatories, 
modern  plumbing,  water  systems  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  expansion  program  of 
every  farm. 


This  is  a  challenge  to  you  farm  husbands  and 
fathers — you  men 
who  have  tractors, 
labor-saving  farm 
machinery,  riding 
plows  and  cultiva¬ 
tors,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  tools  to  take 
the  hard  work  and 
drudgery  out  of 
your  daily  routine. 

It’s  an  appeal  to 
you  farm  wives  and 
mothers  to  assert 
your  rights  and  get 
what’s  coming  to 
you  in  the  home. 


Modern  water  systems  and  modern  plumb¬ 
ing  bring  sanitation,  cleanliness,  convenience 
and  save  time  and  labor  for  the  whole  family. 
More  than  that,  they  bring  increased  happi¬ 
ness  and  satisfaction. 


But  get  good  plumbing  fixtures  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Install  a  dependable  water  system. 
Make  your  selections  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper.  Then  you  know 

that  you’re  safe. 
Choose  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  who 
ha  ve  built  into 
their  products  a 
reputation  for  hon- 
est  goods  that 
can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  years 
of  faithful 
Only  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  are 
found  in  our  adver- 
tising  columns 
because  each  adver¬ 
tiser  is  guaranteed. 


Remember  You  Are  Always  Safe  with  Our  Advertisers 
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Designed  by  the  same  engineers 
3  built  the  great  broadcasting  statior 

iEN  you  buy  an  RCA  Radiola  you  RCA  HOUR  broadcasting  stations  has  been  naralleled 


who  built  the 

TUTHEN  you  buy  an  RCA  Radiola  you 
W  get  a  receiving  set  designed  by  the 
same  engineers  who  built  the  great  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Radiolas  give  such 
satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  broadcast 
programs. 

In  their  design  and  construction  is  em¬ 
bodied  all  that  the  world  knows  of  radio 
— the  results  of  the  continuous  research 
of  a  great  corps  of  engineers  at  RCA, 
Westinghouse  and  General  Electric. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  perfection 
of  apparatus  for  transmission  from  the 


RCA  HOUR 
Every  Saturday  Night 

Through  the  following  stations  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 

8  to  9  p.  m.  Eastern  Time 

New  York . WJZ 

Boston  .  .  . .  WFFT 

Hartford .  WUC 

Providence .  WTAR 

Worcester . WTAG 

Portland,  Me . WCSH 

Baltimore . WBAL 

Rochester .  '  WHAM 

Pittsburgh .  /  .  KDKA 

Cincinnati .  WLW 

Detroit . ‘  ’  wjr 

7  to  8  p.  m.  Central  Time 

Chicago . KYW 

St.  Louis . k$d 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul  .  .  WCCO 

Davenport .  WOC 

Des  Moines . WHO 

Kansas  City . WDAF 

Omaha .  WOW 

Louisville .  WHAS 

Nashville . . Y.\  WSM 

Memphis . . 

Atlanta . WSB 

8  to  9  p.  m.  Pacific  Time 

San  Francisco . KPO 

Oakland  .  KGO 

Los  Angeles . KFI 

Portland,  Ore .  KGW 

§EATTLE . KFOA-KOMO 


broadcasting  stations  has  been  paralleled 
by  equal  improvement  in  the  design  of 
receivers  and  loudspeakers. 

RCA  Radiolas — product  of  the  world’s 
greatest  electrical  laboratories— have  been 
the  leaders  in  this  advance. 


Spokane 


KHQ 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 -The  new  Storage-battery  Radiola. 
6-tube,  tuned-radio  frequency  with  power  amplifier 
Radiotron  in  last  stage.  Single  dial  control. 

With  Radiotrons  .  .  $82.75 
♦  ♦  • 

If  your  home  has  electric  service  (60  cycle  110  v.  A.C.) 
the  new  Radiola  17  is  the  ideal  receiver  to  use.  It  operates 
from  the  electric  outlet  without  batteries. 

Complete  with  Radiotrons  .  $157.50 


l^uihoriied 

Buy  with  confidence  j  Oeakf  j  wpm  ym  see  t/ns  •  _ 
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MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKEKS  •  OF  THE 
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Brute 

Strength 

built  into  this  husky 
“U.  S."  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


jm 


The  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


Farm-Tested 

In  the  woodlot — all  around  the  farm  no  matter 
what  the  job,  these  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
keep  you  dry-shod,  warm-shod,  clean-shod.  And 
they  stand  up 


slips  right  on  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Made  either  red 
or  black— 4  or  5  buckles 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe — you’d  find  it  would  stretch 
more  than  5  times  its  length!  This 
rubber  stays  flexible  and  water¬ 
proof-long  after  ordinary  rubber 
would  be  cracked  or  broken 


AN  ideal  overshoe  for  farmers. 

All  rubber — water  and  slush- 
proof— husky  every  inch  of  it — 
that’s  the  “U.  S.”  Walrus. 

You  can  kick  around  on  that 
thick  oversize  sole  as  much  as 
you  like— it’s  as  tough  as  the 
tread  of  a  tire.  And  the  uppers 
— they  are  made  of  rubber  so 
strong,  so  live,  it  will  stretch  five 
times  its  own  length ! 

And  here’s  another  big  reason  why 
“U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  or  over¬ 
shoes  stand  up  at  every  vital  point: 
— where  wear  is  greatest,  from  4  to 


11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber 
and  fabric  reinforcements  are  built 
in  to  give  extra  strength. 

“U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  backed  by  seventy- 
five  years’  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear.  Every  pair  is 
built  by  master  workmen— and  built 
right.  They  fit  better,  look  better, 
and  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  and  no¬ 
tice  the  difference! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Blue  Ribbon 


“U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray 
soles.  The  uppers 
come  in  either  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip 
lengths.  Look  for 
the  “U.  S.”  trade¬ 
mark  and  the  Blue 
Ribbon  on  every  one 


Trade  Mark 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS  • 
ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 


American  Agriculturist,  January  14,  1928. 


Farm  News  from  Northern  New  York 

Dairymen  Ask  Change  in  New  Milk  Classes 


f|'HE  value  Of  organized  effort  in 
straightening  out  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions  has  just  been  strikingly  em¬ 
phasized  in  this  county  with  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  to  farmers  in  many  parts  of 
New  York  State.  When  the  proposed 
new  classifications  for  milk  were  made 
public  some  months  ago,  it  was  noted 
that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
what  is  now  known  as  Grade  A  Raw. 
In  this  county  alone  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  producing  milk  that 
comes  under  this  classification,  and  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  concern  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  their  custo¬ 
mers  also,  as  to  just  how  they  were 
going  to  continue  with  their  business. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Frank  J.  Wal¬ 
ton,  Farm  Bureau  chairman  of  East 
Hounsfield,  Jefferson  county,  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  through  the  local 
farm  bureau  and  through  it  to  the 
state  bureau,  whence  it  went  to  the 
State  Board  responsible.  Due  to  the 
pressure  behind  the  request  for  recon¬ 
sideration,  producers  of  Grade  A  milk 
have  been  assured  that  provision  will 
be  made  in  the  new  ordinances  before 
they  go  into  effect,  to  permit  the  mar¬ 
keting  their  product  as  such. 

Junior  Project  Workers  Are 
Active 

The  Junior  Project  workers  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  are  making  great  strides 
in  their  accomplishments  for  next  year. 
During  the  past  month  the  Theresa 
club  held  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  boys  gas-engine  school  held  in 
New  York  State.  Foster  Shimel  was 
elected  president  of  the  club  with  Irvin 
Schell,  vice-president,  and  plans  laid 
for  other  meetings  during  the  winter. 

A  brand  new  project  is  being  inau¬ 
gurated  for  1928  according  to  Charles 
W.  Reed,  local  county  leader.  This 
takes  up  the  study  and  carrying  out 
of  a  simple  farm  accounting  system, 
with  the  boys  doing  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart  of  the  Farm 
Management  Department  of  Cornell 
University  will  attend  meetings  of  the 
boys  each  month,  and  for  this  year  the 
clubs  at  Adams  and  Belleville  will 
probably  be  the  only  ones  taking  up 
this  work. 

Frank  M.  Collins  of  Mannsville  has 
a  three  year  old  Jersey  heifer  that  has 
just  completed  a  year’s  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Ellisburg  Dairy 
Improvement  Association.  This  ani¬ 
mal  has  800  pounds  of  butter  and 
13,900  pounds  of  milk  to  her  credit  for 
the  year’s  work,  a  very  creditable  per¬ 
formance  indeed. 

Shorthorns  Make  Fine  Records 

As  for  monthly  production  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  month,  of  November  the 
Shorthorns  seem  to  have  topped  the 
lists  in  both  associations  of  Jefferson 
county  in  butter.  In  the  Watertown 
Association  George  Merriman  of  Black 
River  has  one  that  produced  63.8 
pounds  of  butter  from  1596  pounds  of 
milk,  while  H.  G.  Williams  of  Belleville 
ran  a  close  second,  his  cow  giving  61.9 
pounds  of  butter  and  1473  pounds  of 
milk.  For  milk  production  C.  R. 
Langworthy  &  Son  of  Adams  Center 
have  the  leader  in  “Glista”  with  1732 
pounds  of  milk  and  63.7  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  only  .1  of  a  pound  of  butter  be¬ 
hind  the  leader,  and  ahead  of  the  leader 
of  the  other  association. 

The  work  of  these  associations  is  cer¬ 
tainly  well  thought  of  by  those  who  are 
in  them  for  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
accurate  account  of  the  production  of 
each  individual.  This  information  is 
not  only  of  monetary  value  in  this  way, 
but  when  a  surplus  of  animals  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  a  better  price  can  often 
be  secured  because  the  buyer  knows 


just  what  he  is  getting.  G.  Kent 
Stoodley  of  Adams  Center  will  continue 
as  tester  for  the  Watertown  group  for 
1928,  and  James  F.  Nohle  of  Belleville 
will  again  look  after  the  Ellisburg  As¬ 
sociation. 

Farm  Bureau  Holds  Barn 
Meetings 

As  a  part  of  their  program  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  business  of 
Jefferson  county,  the  farm  bureau  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  barn  meetings. 
The  veterinary  in  attendance  shows  the 
different  points  to  be  considered  in  se¬ 
lected  producers,  emphasizing  especial¬ 
ly  the  evidences  showing  propensities 
to  different  types  of  weakness  or  dis¬ 
ease.  These  meetings  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber  were  at  the  farms  of  M.  B.  Tooley, 
Antwerp;  C,  L.  Cahill,  Calcium;  B.  A. 


Allen,  Middle  Road;  Milton  R.  Lee, 
Dexter;  Isaac  B.  Mitchell,  Lafergeville; 
Frank  Hagan,  Philadelphia;  Roy 
O’Reilly,  Omar;  Grover  Russell,  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay;  and  Fred  Gibbons  of 
Orleans  Corners. 

Another  project  of  much  interest 
which  met  with  much  enthusiasm  last 
winter  is  saw  filing.  From  my  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  with  my  own  saws 
as  well  as  those  of  other  farmer^, 
there  is  certainly  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  for  many  of  us.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  my  luck  to  be  able  to  attend 
any  of  these  saw  filing  schools,  but 
some  day  I  hope  to.  At  one  of  the 
schools  held  last  winter  one  man  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  filing  his 
saws  backward  and  wondered  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  So  far 
this  winter  such  schools  have  been  held 


New  Jersey  Farm  Notes 

Garden  State  Observes  Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton 


JUST  as  the  old  year  has  drawn  to  a 

close  we  find  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  centered  on  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  organizations  in 
Trenton  to  observe  “Agricultural 
Week.”  Here  we  find  16  of  the  leading 
organizations  of  the  state  holding  their 
annual  meetings  or  special  sessions  to 
consider  matters  that  may  prove  of  im¬ 
portance  to  them. 

Holding  the  center  of  the  stage  is  the 
election  of  two  members  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Hon.  Joseph 
Jfrelinghuysen,  a  former  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  Clifford  Snyder, 
Hunterdon  County  are  the  present  in¬ 
cumbents  to  the  positions.  It  is  known 
that  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Senator  to  continue  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  even  though  he  should 
desire  to  relinquish  the  responsibilities 
as  its  president.  From  many  parts  of 
the  state  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  have  come  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  service  this  man  has 
rendered  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  New  Jersey. 

Farm  Bureau  Will  Elect 
President 

Among  the  other  organizations  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  at  this  time  will  be  the 
Farm  Bureau.  It  too  is  selecting  a 
new  president.  Howard  B.  Hancock, 
Bridgeton,  resigned  about  two  months 
ago  and  is  now  spending  a  year  in 
California.  A  successor  is  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting  next  week  and  it  is 
understood  that  both  North  and  South 
Jersey  are  grooming  candidates  for  the 
position. 

Chick  Exhibit  Will  Replace 
Poultry  Show 

Among  the  novel  exhibits  that  are 
being  staged  is  that  of  the  baby  chicks 
industry  of  the  state.  A  group  of  the 
commercial  hatcheries,  with  approved 
stock  are  exhibiting  pens  of  100  chicks. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  baby 
chick  men  of  the  state  have  started 
a  move  to  advertise  the  merits  of  Jer¬ 
sey  chicks.  Last  year,  the  hatcheries 
of  the  state  sold  4,000,000  blood  tested 
chicks  and  plans  are  now  under  way, 
of  which  this  exhibit  is  a  step,  to  in¬ 
crease  this  number  in  the  near  future 
by  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  poultry  show  has  been  abandon¬ 
ed.  The  baby  chick  exhibit  will  take 
its  place  as  a  method  of  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
the  state.  While  the  show  has  always 
attracted  considerable  attention  it  is 
being  withdrawn  this  year  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  space  and  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  baby  chick  business. 


Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties,  old 
time  rivals  for  potato  honors  with 
second  crop  seed,  are  planning  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  former  contest.  Both 
sections  figure  prominently  in  the 
growing  of  potatoes  for  seed  purposes 
and  the  competition  has  been  keen  for 
many  years.  Even  though  little  cer¬ 
tified  seed  will  be  available  this  year, 
there  is  no  let  down  in  the  interest  that 
has  been  shown  in  the  contestants. 

Among  the  other  organizations  that 
will  meet  during  the  week  will  be  the 
State  Potato  Association.  Their  meet- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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in  the  Grange  Halls  at  Calcium  and 
Redwood,  the  Rebyor  Garage  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  the  Eastern  Star  hall  at 
Henderson, 

With  the  election  of  Leroy  C.  Keet 
of  Watertown  as  the  next  president  of 
the  Northern  New  York  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  the  honey  men 
have  selected  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  as  their  head,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  who  makes  his  entire  busi¬ 
ness  the  care  and  success  of  his  bees. 
Mr.  Keet  succeeds  Terry  Everett,  also 
of  Watertown.  The  local  association 
has  functioned  successfully  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  although  not  at¬ 
tempting  any  cooperative  selling  for 
.its  members. 

Looking  Toward  the  Ice  Harvest 

With  the  thermometer  again  around 
zero,  the  first  time  the  “January  thaw” 
in  December  has  “caught  cold”  in  near¬ 
ly  a  week,  it  looks  as  though  we  would 
be  having  some  more  winter.  Our 
38  to  24  inches  of  snow  has  nearly  all 
gone,  leaving  the  roads  mostly  bare, 
and  meadows  pretty  well  uncovered, 
while  sleighing  has  gone  completely. 
The  chances  now  are,  that  as  the  days 
lengthen,  local  ice  gatherers  will  see 
the  formation  of  their  winter  crop. 

Although  the  egg  production  of 
many  has  not  seemed  to  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  year  ago,  probably  due 
to  the  many  dark  days  and  the  abrupt 
seasonal  changes  from  warm  to  cold 
and  back  again,  the  largest  poultry- 
men  of  the  North  Country  are  making 
their  plans  for  the  coming  year  much 
the  same  as  heretofore.  Prices  for 
eggs  are  on  the  toboggan,  and  have 
probably  seen  their  highest  mark  for 
this  season,  which  is  rather  discourag¬ 
ing,  as  feed  prices  are  likely  to  be 
higher  rather  than  lower. 

— W.  1.  Rob. 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 


Banner  Posts 

The  Post  With  a  Backbone 

fine  insulated  Fences 

American  M 
Royal  ■ 

Anthony 

Monitor 


1 


^  The  money  you  put  into  good 
fences  soon  comes  back  in  in¬ 
creased  farm  earnings  through 
crops  and  live  stock. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  about  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  Banner  Steel  Posts  and 
extra  heavy  UNIFORM  Zinc 
Insulation  on  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  Fences. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“HOW  FENCES  INCREASE 
FARM  EARNINGS.” 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta.  Birmingham,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver.  Salt  Lake  City. 
*San  Francisco,  *  Los- Angeles,  *Portland,  *Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company . 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


y  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  youc  see 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

|the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY.  i«c. 

Dept.  A  CORTLAND,  R.  T, 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
Advertise  in  the 

C lassified  Coin m ns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 

Says  Dominiques  Very 
Much  Alive 

J  CAN  scarcely  refrain  from  correct¬ 
ing  your  “Chicken  Chatter”  man 
when  he  says  the  American  Dominique 
breed  is  practically  extinct.  I  have 
bred  fancy  poultry  for  over  50  years 
and  the  Dominiques  22  years.  I  am  a 
charter  member  of  the  National  Amer¬ 
ican  Dominique  Club.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  now  more  than  on  hun¬ 
dred  breeders  of  this,  the  oldest  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  of  fowls.  And  they  are  live 
breeders,  exhibiting  at  the  shows,  small 
and  great  and  advertising  freely. 

The  American  Dominique  is  the  old¬ 
est  American  breed.  It  was  formed 
naturally  long  before  the  American 
Revolution  by  mixing  the  English  and 
Dutch  breeds  brought  to  America  by 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  more  southern  colonies.  Our 
great,  great  grandmothers  were  much 
given  in  these  days  to  exchanging  eggs 
to  set  and  thus  after  many  years  a 
breed  was  formed  that  was  well  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
name  has  puzzled  many  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  found  its  way  to  us 
from  San  Domingo.  American  sailors 
plying  their  way  between  the  West 
Indies  and  New  England  and  Middle 
colonies  brought  the  West  Indian 
chickens  (largely  of  game  blood)  to 
the  American  colonies  and  their  blood 
was  soon  mingled  with  that  of  the  old¬ 
er  English  and  Dutch  breeds.  The 
French  and  Spanish  blood  soon  became 
attenuated  but  the  name  remained  a 
permanent  fixture.  Formed  here  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  great  grandpar¬ 
ents,  the  American  Dominique  is  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  all-purpose  fowl. — H.  W.  H. 


103-DEGREE 

Incubator 


Free  Trial 

for  one  hatch  j 

The  better-built  in¬ 
cubator  that  sells  itself 
on  actual  performance. 
^Patented  Two-Circuit,  Hot  Water  Heating  System  and_ 
Tilting  Chimney — world's  two  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  improvements.  Temperature, 
ventilation  and  moisture  just  right  day 
and  night  without  constant  watching. 

More  and  better  chlcl 

Money-Back  Guarantee.  Write  today 
for  beautiful  free  book  and  liberal 
FREE  Trial  Offer. 

103-Degree  Incubator  Co. 

Box  71  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 


The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75  F.  O.  B. 
0  Gallon  Drum  .  13.00  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pay  the  postman  when 
you  gety  our  chicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
.and  laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Fr«e. 

j  Write  for  onr  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  0.  D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  0. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
- — 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


WHERE  do  your  arctics  usually  break  through  first?  At 
the  heel,  don’t  they?  Then,  even  though  the  sole  and 
uppers  are  still  good,  you  have  to  throw  them  away. 


But  you  won’t  have  that  trouble  with  Top  Notch  Redfore 
cloth- top  arctics.  The  “Clincher  Cushion” 
heel  construction  makes  the  heels  last  as 
long  as  the  tough,  red  soles.  This  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  feature  exclusive  with  Top  Notch 
arctics.  So  you’ll  find  it  a  real  economy 
to  buy  your  arctics  at  the  Top  Notch  store. 

The  Top  Notch  line  includes  cloth-top  arctics 
in  4-buckle  and  5-buckle  styles — arctics  of  all • 
rubber  from  top  to  toe — heavy  and  light  rubbers. 

Good-looking  and  good-fitting  as  well  as  long- 
lasting.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name,  and  look 
for  the  Top  Notch  Cross. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

For  27  Years  Mahers  of  Top  Notch  Rub¬ 
ber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls  Connecticut 


TOP  NOTCH  CORN  BELT 
ALL-RUBBER  ARCTIC 

Waterproof  from  top  to 
toe.  Strong  and  rugged  to 
stand  hard  punishment. 


A  .GUARANTEE 


OF  SERVICE 


BABY  €)  CHICKS 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  S00.000  Chicks  tor  192S 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00  1 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

,  .  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Blue  Andelusians.  Wh.  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

•J/  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.25  6.00  11.00  53.00  100.00 

-*  We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 

illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live  — 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Much  Interest  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show 

J7NTRIES  closed  New  Year’s  day  for 
the  39th  annual  Madison  Square 
Poultry  Show  which  will  be  held  next 
week  from  January  18  to  21.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in¬ 
terest  in  this  show  is  the  greatest  since 
1915. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  will 
give  an  opportunity  not  only  to  see  the 
approximately  2,000  birds  entered  in 
the  show  but  also  to  attend  numerous 
lectures  and  moving  picture  exhibits. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
practical  five-day  post  graduate  course 
in  poultry  husbandry.  The  program  is 
in  charge  of  Harry  Lamon  of  Adams 
Center,  N.  Y.  who  for  10  years  was 
poultry  husbandman  at  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Md. 


How  Fast  Chicks  Should 
Grow 

Will  you  kindly  help  me  with  my  poul¬ 
try  troubles.  I  have  raised  chicks  for 
years  and  this  is  my  first  experience 
with  commercial  mash.  Here  are  my 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


See  your  chicks  before  you  pay  for  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0. 


RARV  rHirKq  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
DAiD  I  LIliLIVij  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  land  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  ^'lewar’e 


/’'•l  •  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

HICKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Rocks, 
Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


_  T.  />¥TT  _  $33  ;  Eggs  $14-100 

niTPIT I INPQ “Duck  News’ Free 

LMJtNLlnuij  roy  pardee 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


BUY  CHICKS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Our 
standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best.  Breeding  stock, 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale  from  the  following: 

Supervised  flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected,  hens  mated  to 
certified  males  (no  pullets).  Certified  flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only, 
mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets).  Home  trap  nested  birds  with  official  egg 
records  up  to  330. 


All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
standard  values. 


WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY. 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary ,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 
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Something  New! 

(J 

F/'fri 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ii 

WITH  THE  BROADEST 

GUARANTEE  EVER 

* 

y 

BEFORE  OFFERED 

Lord  Farms’  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1928  i 
will  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they  i 
surpass  other  stock  in  vitality,  size  of 

M 

egg  and  birds,  and  egg  production. 
Send  for  information  about  this  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  lower  prices  on  chicks; 

i 

also  about  our  mammoth  breeding 

i 

4 

farms. 

,  ■■ 

Our  1928  Year  Book  contains  more 

practical  information  about  making  a 
profit  with  Leghorns  than  any  price 
book  sold,  and  it  is  free  to  those  who 

,•  i 

are  interested  in  White  Leghorns. 

| 

LORD  FARMS 

85 FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 

H 

* 

■%  FACTS  Worth  Looking 
Into  When  Buying  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 


We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 
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results.  1  have  200  chicks  10  weeks  old 
left  out  of  250  weight  .2  pounds,  Leghorn 
the  largest  ones.  1  had  200  Leghorns 
and  40  R.  I.  Reds.  Lost  some  20  Reds. 
Just  sat  around  and  died.  Lost  some 
when  4  weeks  old.  Legs  get  so  white. 
They  have  no  pep,  no  diarrhea.  Would 
it  be  better  to  brood  light  and  heavy 
breeds  Separate.  Is  this  considered  poor 
luck  or  average.  How  much  should 
chicks  weigh  at  10  weeks  and  at  12  and 
is  a  wet  mash  good  and  better  than  all 
dry. 

'T'HE  symptoms  you  describe  are 
similar  to  an  infection  of  round 
intestinal  worms.  However,  with  a 
mortality  of  40  per  cent  of  R.  I.  Reds 
and  only  10  per  cent  of  Leghorns 
brooded  together  it  might  be  a  ease 
of  inherited  low  vitality.  Live  sick 
chicks  shipped  to  your  state  Veterin¬ 
ary  College  would  he  examined  free  of 
charge. 

Chicks  of  the  heavy  breeds  do  bet¬ 
ter  when  brooded  separate  from  the 
lighter  and  more  active  breeds. 

Records  compiled  at  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  normal  growth: 

9  weeks  to  grow  Leghorn  chicks  to  1  lb. 


“  -R.  I.  Red 
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BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas  $13.00  per  100 ;  Barred,  White 
Rocks.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $10.00  per  100; 
Ileavv  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  m\  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks  tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest,  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


a  a  *t  ft  **  ‘  *  5 

Four  pounds  of  feed  in  addition  to 
green  food  and  water  are  required  to 
grow  a  two  pound  chick.  This  is 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  rear¬ 
ing  a  chick  to  this  size.  The  balance 
being  cost  of  chick,  labor,  mortality, 
taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  While  a  few  pullets  may 
lay  at  4  to  4V2  months  of  age  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  grow  full  sized  bodies  first.  5!4 
to  6  months  is  young  enough  for  good 
pullets  to  start  laying. 

Chicks  grow  best  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  variation  in  temperature 
between  that  of  the  brooder  house  and 
under  the  hover.  A  double  pen  brood¬ 
er  is  even  better  one  room  being  cool 
having  open  windows  to  allow  the  di- 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  to  enter. 

There  are  many  good  methods  of 
feeding  chicks.  Grain  and  mash,  moist 
and  dry  mash,  dry  mash  alone.  Some 
of  these  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  not  safe  to  recommend  un¬ 
til  the  best  mixtures  are  worked  out. 
Chicks  do  not  grow  well  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  grain  ration.  Your  state  Col¬ 
lege  can  send  you  free  of  charge  form¬ 
ulas  for  the  best  known  rations  for 
your  locality. 

A  good  flock  properly  culled  should 
lay  50  per  cent  in  July  and  August, 
if  yours  do  not  thev  should  be  culled 
closed  if  they  have  been  properly  cared 
for.  A  moist  mash  fed  at  noon  during 
the  summer  months  wall  help  to  keep 
up  production  until  early  fall  and  post¬ 
pone  the  molt. 


aBBf 


TEN  CHICKS  FREE 

Oil  orders  placed  earlv  wo  will  allow  10  chicks  free  xvitli  evei y  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  I'.verv  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  7  our  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Kver.v  bird  in  our  lm»e-cliiu?  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  .  .Our 
spec  ted  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  l  ni- 
versjtv.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can  t  loso 
BA*  on  our  yhicks.  You  will  line!  our  prices  in  line  wjtli  other  hatcheries.  # 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


^schweglers  THORO-BREP" 

\  :  “LIVE  AND  LAV"  V»niW»fV3 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  *2c  and  up,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  Internationa)  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  _ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Kerims 
Baby  Chicks 

have  a 
heavy  laying 
ancestry 


A  Hock  of  Kerr’s  200 -egg  Barred 
Rocks.  Note  the  combination  of  high 
production  and  standard  qualities. 


IT’S  the  old  story  over  again  in  1926-27  contests.  Kerr 
Chickeries  hens  lead  or  are  right  up  in  first  rank. 

At  Storrs  Contest,  the  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an 
average  of  217  eggs  per  bird — and  was  always,  either  First 
or  Second  pen  in  140  entries  for  ten  consecutive  weeks  in 
winter  when  eggs  bring  highest  prices. 

At  New  York  State  Contest,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was 
high  bird  of  her  breed,  laying  269  eggs. 

At  Maryland  Contest,  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  was  Third 
for  the  breed.  Individual  hens  stood  First  and  Second,  with 
254  and  248  eggs  per  hen.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  aver¬ 
aged  223.3  eggs  per  pullet. 

At  Bergen  State  Contest,  N.  J.,  Kerr’s  Barred  Rock  and 
R.  I.  Reds  were  First  and  Second  in  their  classes.  Kerr’s  R.  I. 
Red  hen  laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

These  records  are  possible  only  because  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  breeding.  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks  have  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  the  Kerr  pullets  in 
the  famous  public  egg-laying  contests. 

Send  for  the  Kerr  chick  book  telling  how 
we  breed  vigor  and  heavy  production  into 
Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  10 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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EYES  RIGHT! 

Tho  right  guide  th  poultry  Profits  is  HILLPOT  QUALITY.  These 
chicks  just  brim  over  with  life  and,  vitality — inslantli  seen  when 
they  collie  out  of  the  hox.  That  results  from  right  hatching.  But 
their  deep-seated  vigor — inherited  from  sturdy  farm-range  ancestry 
of  high  egg  average  is  another  reason  why  they  mature  early,  lay 
well,  pay  better.  UK  UK — my  192S  Chick  Book. 

LEGHORNS— REDS — ROCKS — WYANDOTTES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  or  HILLPOT  CO., 

Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  129,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/- 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  CN  25 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $4.00 
Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 

BlackMinorcas.S.G.&R.G  Reds  4.50 

White  Wyandottes. - -  4.75  ». 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)-  Light  10c  .  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH  Future 
Orders  10#  down.  Balance  1 0  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  1  0C'  Live 
Delivery  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  DEPT  22  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


You 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  in  expert  poultrymen. 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
When  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 
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Isbells  Seeds 

DoYieldMore 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  dnd  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds— adapted  to’ 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you  ^ 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

49  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in  I 
seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,  i 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have  r 
done  this.  200.000  customers  havejproved  this  profit- 
buildirtg  quality — they  plant  Isbell's  seeds  year/ 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow  , 
our  own  seed  —  you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

THIS  BOOK\ 
mis  how 

MAU  COUPON 

TODAY/ 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
190  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1928  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  ui) 

Name . . . 


Address. 


[TRAWBERRIES  “GROW’^’EM 

Townsends  i 


Q 

Townsends  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’StLeading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
^strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  25  to  60%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  ua.  A  postal  car-3  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md- 


Sprayers  of  all  Types 

Friend”  M’f’g  Co. 
Gasport,  N.  Y 


G‘i  SHAWbu-alltRACTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardens, Small 
Farms.Estates.Does  thework 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  runs,  belt  machinery. 

single  or  twin  engines, 
ridine-or  walking  types. 

Trylt  lO  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TRIAL  OFFER  and  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO..  1001 


*lth 
reverse 
Pat .Tool 
Control 

FRONT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


,sret  this 


A  directory  of  big  values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
100  3 -ft.  Peach  Trees,  $12.50.  Guaranteed 
Stock.  Write  today.  Allens  Nursery  & 
Seed  House  —  Box  |  Geneva,  Ohio 


511  RATS  KILLED 


At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 


Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats, 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Pests  die  out¬ 
side,  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Days’  Trial. 


Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  he  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  14,  1928 

Where  It  Is  Always  June 


( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 
unteered  to  return  to  Bermuda  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  hogs,  which  ran  wild  in 
the  Bermudas,  and  fishes.  Somers  was 
unable  to  stand  the  terrific  hardship 
which  he  had  undergone  and  died  on 
this  expedition. 

On  the  return  to  Bermuda,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  three  wild  and  hairy  men.  For  two 
full  years  these  men  had  eked  out  a 
lonely  existence  on  the  island.  As  I 
stood  on  the  rocky  north  shore,  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  times  in  those  two 
years  the  “three  kings”  had  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  longingly  out  to  sea  for  sight  of  a 
ship  which  would  deliver  them  from 
their  captivity.  The  three  castaways 
had  just  about  resolved  to  build  a  boat 
and  embark  for  Virginia  when  Somers’ 
expedition  returned.  What  fine  ma¬ 
terial  for  another  Robinson  Crusoe 
story!  It  seemed  that  the  three  men 
had  gotten  along  well  together  until 
they  discovered  ambergris.  The  new 
wealth  immediately  created  trouble  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  men  and  they  agreed 
to  fight  a  duel.  The  third  man  hid 
their  arms,  preferring  even  living 
enemies  rather  than  the  deadly  isola¬ 
tion  and  loneliness. 

Stories  of  the  Revolution  and 
War  of  1812 

Bermuda  has  always  been  under  the 
English  flag,  but  she  underwent  some 
of  the  same  persecutions  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  rule  that  the  American  colonies  did 
and  during  the  Revolution  there  were 
many  sympathizers  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  among  the  Bermudians.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  story  of  how  the 
American  forces  during  the  Revolution 
obtained  a  large  supply  of  gunpowder 
from  the  islands  which  they  stole  with 
the  aid  of  sympathetic  inhabitants.  In 
the  War  of  1812,  in  one  of  the  many 
great  sea  fights,  the  United  States  fri¬ 
gate,  the  “President,”  was  defeated  and 
captured  by  a  squadron  of  British 
ships.  On  the  “President”  was  a  young 
American  midshipman  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Dale,  who  lost  his  leg  in  the 
fight.  He  was  carried  to  Bermuda, 
where  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
Bermudians  but  finally  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  St. 
George’s.  I  read  the  inscription  on 
his  grave  in  the  weatherworn  letters 
now  almost  indecipherable.  As  I  read 
it,  it  carried  me  back  in  imagination 
to  those  old  fights  and  times  of  long 
ago  when  American  history  was  in  the 
making. 

How  They  Farm  in  Bermuda 

The  chief  occupations  of  Bermuda 
are  fishing,  sailing  and  agriculture.  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  agriculture. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes 
have  and  I  expected  to  see  some  large 
farms.  On  the  contrary,  the  farms  are 
only  of  a  few  acres  each  and  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  will  not  average  much 
larger  than  a  good  sized  garden.  Most 


of  the  work  is  done  by  hand  as  the 
small  fields  are  not  practical  for  ma¬ 
chine  work. 

The  island  is  all  composed  of  coral. 
The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep  and 
then  one  comes  to  the  beautiful  white 
coral  limestone  from  which  all  of  the 
houses  are  made.  Although  the  soil  is 
thin,  the  limestone  helps  to  make  it 
rich  and  the  fine  climate  is  favorable 
to  crop  growing.  The  production  of 
the  small  fields  is  increased  by  two  or 
more  crops  a  year.  Fruit  on  the  island 
is  a  disappointment,  for  one  would 
naturally  expect  every  kind  of  fruit 
growing  in  abundance.  Disease,  and 
especially  fruit  flies,  make  this  impos¬ 
sible  although  there  are  quite  a  few 
bananas.  The  great  increase  of  truck 
crops  in  Florida  and  in  Texas  is  mak¬ 
ing  hard  competition  for  the  early 
onions  and  other  vegetables  of  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Potato  Seed  From  Long  Island 

In  1917,  Bermuda  exported  75,000 
barrels  of  potatoes.  In  1926  this  had 
decreased  to  34,000  barrels  but  pota¬ 
toes  still  continue  to  he  Bermuda’s 
most  valuable  export  crop.  Long 
Island  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  of  seed  potatoes  for  Bermuda 
farmers.  The  export  of  onions  has 
also  declined.  In  1917,  132,000  bushels 
were  exported  and  only  39,000  bushels 
in  1926.  .Although  the  exports  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  onions  have  decreased,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  in  the  amount  of 
green  vegetables  exported,  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  1917,  there  were  209,000  bushels 
of  green  vegetables  shipped  out  of  Ber¬ 
muda  which  increased  to  284,000 
bushels  in  1926. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  farmers 
and  all  of  them  appeared  fairly  happy 
and  contented,  although  they  said  it 
was  harder  to  make  a  living  now  than 
formerly,  one  reason  being  the  duty  or 
tariff  which  they  must  pay  on  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

Land  of  Friendly  Folks 

There  are  only  about  27,000  people 
in  all  of  Bermuda,  enough  to  make 
only  a  small  city.  A  little  more  than 
half  of  these  are  colored.  The  average 
intelligence  of  both  colored  and  whites 
is  very  high,  and  many  are  well  read 
and  educated.  A  colored  man  who  took 
us  for  a  ride  said  that  he  was  a  high 
school  graduate  and  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Literary  Digest.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  and  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  features  of  a  visit  to  Bermuda  is 
the  fine  friendliness  and  courtesy  of  all 
of  the  people.  Everybody  says  “hello.” 
Many  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  a 
kindness  and  the  Bermudians  are 
noted  for  their  hospitality.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  what  we  have  gained  in 
this  modern  civilization  of  ours  pays 
us  for  what  we  have  lost.  There  is 
very  little  crime  in  the  island  although 
there  is  considerable  drunkenness 
among  both  natives  and  visitors,  owing 


Tom  Moore’s  House,  Bermuda,  where  the  author  of  so  many  beautiful 
ballads  lived  for  a  time . 


to  the  prevalence  of  the  saloon.  One 
man  told  me  that  you  could  tell  a 
native  patron  of  a  saloon  every  time 
by  the  poverty  of  his  family.  Mrs. 
Eastman  asked  a  native  fisherman  with 
whom  she  was  visiting  what  a  little 
nearby  building  was.  “That,”  he  said, 
“is  called  the  ‘White  Mule’  and  it  some¬ 
times  has  quite  a  kick.”  She  didn’t 
try  it  out,  at  least  not  when  I  was 
looking!  The  government  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  colony  gives  practically  as  much 
liberty  as  we  have  here  in  the  States 
and  there  is  hardly  any  taxation, 
something  for  our  over-taxed  farmers 
to  think  about. 

If  You  Love  Beauty 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  fishing  and  fishermen  of 
Bermuda  for  it  is  the  fisherman’s  para¬ 
dise.  In  visiting  with  a  fisherman,  he 
told  me  when  a  boy  that  he  had  been 
a  sailor  and  on  his  first  trip  into 
northern  waters  he  saw  the  distant 
land  covered  with  snow  for  the  first 
time.  He  asked  what  it  was  and  was 
told  that  farmers  had  been  picking 
great  flocks  of  geese  and  that  what  he 
saw  were  the  feathers  of  white  geese. 
He  said  he  believed  this  story  for 
years. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  little  story 
without  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  Ber¬ 
muda.  There  are  no  manufactories 
and  never  anywhere  have  I  seen  the 
sky  so  serenely  blue  or  the  air  so  pure. 
There  is  never  any  fog  and  so  clear  is 
the  water  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  sometimes  many 
feet  down.  One  never1  grows  tired  of 
watching  the  fascinating  changes  of 
color  with  every  passing  cloud  on  these 
beautiful  waters. 

The  flowers  too  are  wondeful  to  a 
Northerner.  The  oleander  is  the  chief 
flower  of  Bermuda.  It  blossoms  the 
year  around  on  trees  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high.  The  blossoms  are 
fragrant  and  the  petals  are  delicately 
colored  like  a  rose.  Beautiful  roses 
are  to  be  found  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  every  garden  and  the  cultivation  and 
production  of  the  Easter  lily  is  one  of 
the  large  farm  enterprises  of  the 
island.  I  have  heard  of  the  sage 
brush  of  the  Southwest  and  have  won¬ 
dered  what  it  was  like.  In  Bermuda 
there  are  many  varieties,  some  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sultana  that  grow  from  12  to 
15  feet  high  and  bear  profusely  very 
pretty  flowers.  All  in  all,  I  have  never 
seen  as  beautiful,  as  colorful,  and  as 
restful  a  place  as  old  Bermuda,  and 
agree  most  fully  with  Tom  Moore 
when  he  wrote: 

k 

Could  you  but  view  the  scenery  fair 
That  now  beneath  my  window  lies, 

You’d  think  that  Nature  ravished  there 
Her  purest  wave  her  softest  skies 
To  make  a  heaven  for  Love  to  sigh  in 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in. 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 

Every  potato  grower  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  “stand.”  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
—combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing'  IRON  AGE 
Two-liow  Planter 
and  other  newtools. 
Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Iron  Age 
C  Improved 
Robbins  i 
Potato 
Planter 


SALESMEN 


You  can  make  big 
money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 

Willems  Sons,  Nurseries,  Desk  A-5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Our 

Jslew  1928 
Wall  Pamper 
Sample  Book 
— It  Is  Free 


JANUARY  and  February  are  not  or¬ 
dinarily  good  months  for  business. 
Large  firms  all  over  the  country 
dread  this  period,  for  it  means  to  many 
of  them  that  they  must  curtail  their 
production;  must  cut  down  their  organi¬ 
sation;  must  go  through  a  period  when 
they  are  just  marking  time,  waiting  for 
the  spring  buying  to  start.  It  is  the 
hibernating  time  of  big  business. 

Curtailing  production  means  the  short¬ 
ening  of  forces.  It  takes  time  to  build  a 
smooth  working  organisation  and  such  an 
organisation  must  be  kept  busy.  It  has 
taken  years  and  much  careful  planning  to 
build  our  organisation.  It  is  made  up  of 
trained  people  who  know  our  customers’ 
requirements — who  know  the  kee/i  satis¬ 
faction  of  an  order  promptly  and  properly 
shipped.  They  are  an  up  and  doing  crowd 
that  are  happiest  when  they  are  busy. 
Months  ago  we  planned  to  keep  them 
busy  during  this  period. 

Months  ago  we  went  to  representative 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  high  grade 
merchandise  and  said  to  them:  “Make  us 
prices  on  your  products  that  will  enable 
us  to  offer  our  customers,  during  January 
and  February,  prices  that  will  defy  com¬ 
petition;  prices  that  will  offer  such  real 
savings  that  it  is  well  worth  their  while 
to  buy  at  this  time  and  we  will  give  you 
orders  for  merchandise  that  you  can  make 
when  your  plants  need  business,  and  we 
will  pay  you  cash.  You  can  keep  your 


factories  running  full  time,  when  or¬ 
dinarily  you  would  be  hard  pressed  for  an 
outlet.  Cut  your  costs  to  us  and  give  us  the 
best  you  can  make  an,d  our  customers  will 
solve  your  problems,  as  well  as  ours.” 

To  many  of  them  it  was  the  one  thing 
they  needed — volume  business  in  times 
which  were  ordinarily  dull.  They  cut 
their  prices,  amazing  reductions,  even 


Specially  Priced  For  This  Sale 

Auto  Supplies 

Millinery. 

Babies’  Wear 

Musical  _ 

Blankets  and 

Instruments. 

Comforters. 

Notions. 

Building  Supplies. 

Paints  and 

Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Varnishes. 

China  and 

Plumbing 

Glassware. 

Supplies. 

Clothing — Boys’ 

Poultry  Supplies. 

Youths’  and 

Radio  and 

Men’s 

Electrical 

Coats  and 

Equipment 

Dresses 

Roofing. 

Curtains  and 

Sewing  Machines. 

Draperies. 

Shoes 

Drugs  and 

Silverware. 

Sundries. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Dry  Goods. 

Stoves  and 

Farm  Implements. 

Supplies. 

Furnishings. 

Sweaters  and 

Furniture. 

Gloves. 

Hardware. 

Toilet  Articles. 

Hats  and  Caps. 

Toys. 

Hosiery. 

Trunks  and  Bags. 

Jewelry. 

Underwear. 

Kitchen  Utensils. 

Work  Clothing. 

more  than  we  ever  thought  possible.  We, 
in  turn,  have  cut  our  own  usual  small 
profits  and  are  passing  them  along  to  our 
customers  in  the  savings  in  this  special 
January  and  February  Sale  Catalog. 

Take  this  new  catalog  (if  you  haven’t 
a  copy,  send  for  it),  look  through  it 
carefully.  Buy  now  the  things  you  will 
need  for  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 
Anticipate  your  wants.  This  is  just  like 
increasing  your  income,  for  during  this 
sale,  you  can  save  a  part  of  every  dollar 
you  spend.  For  clothes  for  yourself  and 
family,  for  new  things  for  the  home,  for 
new  things  you  need  in  your  shop,  on 
your  farm,  for  your  car  or  your  garage. 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  thrifty.  Send  us 
your  orders  now. 

Already  the  orders  are  pouring  in  from 
customers  everywhere.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  is  here;  the  organization  is  ready,  the 
plan  is  beginning  to  work. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “If  you 
want  a  job  well  done,  take  it  to  a  busy 
place.” 

Send  us  your  order  now;  we  will  ship 
it  to  you  promptly. 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

206  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  postpaid,  at  once,  copies  of  catalogs  checked 
below. 

BNew  January  and  February  Special  Sale  Catalog- 
New  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  for  1928. 

Name . . . . — . . . . . 

Address- . . 


Preparing  Rags  For  Weaving 

Now  is  a  Good  Time  to  Do  This  Job  Which  is  so  Apt  to  be  Put  Off 


Of  course  you  want  rugs,  colonial 
rugs,  who  doesn’t?  They  fit  in 
everywhere  from  milady’s  boudoir — 
the  sun  parlor  and  porch,  to  the  back 
stoop  on  the  farm — almost  anywhere 
are  appropriate.  But  not  out  of  any 
old  kind  of  rags,  cut  and  sewed  any  old 
way.  If  you  want  to  make  up  several 
rugs  you  can  gather  almost  any  ma¬ 
terial  you  may  have  on  hand  disregard¬ 
ing  seasons,  edgings,  etc.,  and  cutting 
each  grade  of  uniform  width,  that  is 
woolens  and  heavy  goods  rather  nar¬ 
row,  voiles  and  so  on  wider.  They  are 
easier  and  quicker  sewed  by  machine, 
lap  half  an  inch,  fold  over  twice,  begin 
one  right,  circle  to  left  side  and  back 
thus  catching  both  ends,  on  to  the  next 
and  so  on.  Clip  later.  If  you  wish  to 
color  some,  skein  them  and  dip  ends  in 
different  colors  if  desired.  If  tied  tight 
in  the  middle  that  part  will  remain  un¬ 
colored  and  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 

Slate  a'  Good  Color 

Wind  each  kind  and  color  separately. 
The  weaver  expects  each  ball  to  be 
alike  all  the  way  through  and  it  is 
most  disappointing  to  find  three  to 
seven  kinds  and  colors  wound  on  to  one 
ball.  Decide,  on  the  width  of  your  rugs 
and  color  of  warp  desired,  then  call  on 
your  weaver  who  can  then  place  your 
order.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  work 
done  immediately  with  a  certain  width 
and  warp  color  in  view.  The  most 
popular  widths  seem  to  be  27,  30,  32 
and  36  inches.  The  most  satisfactory 
all  around  color  seems  to  be  slate.  It 
blends  equally  well  with  light  or  dark 
rags  and  being  neutral  is  not  noticed. 
White  stands  up  and  hides  the  quality 
of  rags,  cheapens  the  appearance  but 
looks  more  like  store  goods.  Brown 
warp  makes  the  rugs  look  old  although 
it  is  the  best  color  for  some  rugs.  There 
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The  Pioneer 
of  Quality 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  y 
I  NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORPORATION  | 
DEPT.  12E  342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  pj  Tones 

Stops  C\  14  yOthe 
the  Cold  r\-J  ^/-/System 


A  COLD 

Calls  for  Four  Helps 

— all  at  one  time.  HILL’S  Cascara-Bro- 
mide-Quinine  does  the  four  things  in 
one.  Ends  a  cold  in  24  hours.  Rely  on 
no  lesser  help,  for  a  cold  may  end  seri¬ 
ously.  Red  box.  30  cents.  All  druggists. 

HILL'S 

CASCAILA  •  BROMIDE  -  QUININE 


are  several  pretty  warp  colors  but  un¬ 
less  there  is  call  for  a  whole  warping 
a  weaver  cannot  be  expected  to  warp 
for  but  a  few  yards.  Insist  that  your 
weaver  uses  four  ply  warp,  for  therein 
lies  the  durability  of  your  rugs.  You 
may  like  fringe  or  hems  for  your  rugs 
— either  finish  is  nice  and  for  very  fine 
rugs  some  prefer  to  bind  them  with 
silk  or  tie  in  fine  fringe. 

Put  in  some  appropriate  colors  for 
borders.  Unless  you  have  hit-and-miss 
rugs,  which  need  plain  colors  for  bor¬ 
ders  you  should  plan  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  body  of  rugs  of  solid  color 
for  beauty  with  contrasting  or  harmon¬ 
izing  colors  for  borders. 

New  Romper  Outfit 


Horse 

3123 


golden  brown  with  dark  blue  border, 
set  off  with  black  for  a  dark  rug,  done 
with  slate  or  brown  warp. — Mrs.  F.  B., 
New  York. 


Pattern  3229  is  a  new  idea  in  rompers 
for  the  little  folks  as  it  looks  more  like 
a  little  suit.  It  has  a  one-piece  front  with 
drop  seat  back  and  the  legs  gather  into 
bands  giving  the  effect  of  bloomers.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Price  13c. 
The  cunning  stuffed  horse  with  plain 
table  oilcloth  coat  that  fastens  with  but¬ 
tons  at  front,  is  an  attractive  toy  that  is 
easy  to  make  from  remnants.  Pattern 
3123  costs  13c  extra  and  comes  in  one 
size  only. 


Dark  blue  rugs  with  a  bit  of  pale 
pink  and  cretonne  borders,  or  light 
blue  plaid  are  pretty.  Or  you  might 
like  light  blue  rugs  with  white  borders, 
rose  with  white,  or  brown  with  tan  or 
orange.  Several  rugs  are  pretty  with 
just  one  or  two  shots  of  black  on  each 
side  of  the  border.  Some  like  one  shot 
of  black  and  one  of  white.  I  have 
woven  rugs  for  several  years  and  have 
handled  a  good  many  orders  and  never 
made  two  alike  only  in  an  order,  so  I 
can  truthfully  say  there  are  many  kinds 
and  combinations. 

Hit  and  Miss  Designs  Pretty 

Some  very  pretty  hit-and-miss  are 
made  from  certain  colors  such  as  pas¬ 
tel  shades  with  white  borders,  brown 
or  tan  and  orange,  light  and  dark 
green,  light  and  dark  blues,  two  or 
three  shades  of  rose  or  brown  or  per¬ 
haps  any  color.  Black  and  white 
woolen  checks  make  beautiful  rugs 
with  black  border  and  a  few  shots  of 
red  to  brighten.  Bed  blankets  of  any 
color  weave  up  well.  They  also  take 
any  color  nicely.  Old  velvet  couch 
covering  weaves  very  prettily,  burlap 
is  all  right  for  porches  but  not  for 
dining  rooms  and  bed  rooms.  Table¬ 
cloths,  bedspreads,  portiers,  cretonnes, 
anything  without  a  hard  edge,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  badly  worn  will  make  pretty 
new  rugs  if  color  is  right  and  the  pre¬ 
paring  is  done  as  should  be. 

Then  if  you  want  something  pretty, 
durable  and  with  no  home  work  just 
get  some  rug  filler  at  your  mail  order 
house.  They  make  lovely  rugs — try 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

J  AM  very  much  interested  in  your 

columns  of  this  good  paper  and  en¬ 
joy  reading  them  immensely  and  of  the 
great  help  you  are  to  so  many  good 
souls  that  need  a  word  of  good  advice 
or  perhaps  a  helping  hand;  there  are 
so  many  perplexing  problems  these 
days. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  with  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  have  been  without  any  help 
with  exceptional  day  help  for  five 
years.  Have  been  living  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  there  aren’t 
any  of  the  modern  conveniences  until 
this  present  year.  In  my  days  of 
struggle  my  two  oldest  children  being 
boys  have  grown  old  enough  to  help 
on  the  farm  but  four  are  still  small 
and  need  much  of  mother’s  time.  I 
am  going  to  ask  if  there  is  any  elderly 
lady,  or  rather  middle-aged,  that  would 
like  to  have  a  home  where  she  could 
be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  family  with 
fair  wages.  One  who  likes  children 
and  willing  to  bake  their  cookies  and 
pies.  The  farm  we  have  come  to  this 
year  has  most  all  conveniences  and 
close  to  a  small  town  so  it  is  not  lonely. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  good 
woman  wishing  a  good  home  in  a 
Protestant  family. — A  Farm  Home. 

From,  Delaware  comes  this  request 
for  a  worker  in  the  home.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  replying  may  get  the  ad¬ 
dress  by  writing  to  Aunt  Janet,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Jf61  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


at  once.  If  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  water  they  become  too  liquid. 

%  He  # 

Devil’s  Food  Cake 

2  or  3  eggs 
2  cups  brown  sugar 
1  cup  butter 

1  cup  buttermilk 

2  cups  flour 

%  cake  melted  chocolate 
1  teaspoon  cloves 
1  teaspoon  allspice 
1  teaspoon  soda  (dissolved  in 
y2  cup  boiling  water) 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1%  tablespoons  cinnamon 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  and  add  well 
beaten  eggs.  Then  milk,  melted  choco¬ 
late,  flour  beaten  in  lightly,  vanilla  and 
spices  and  lastly  the  boiling  water  and 
soda.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  in  layer 
tins.  Filling 

2  cups  white  sugar 
1  cup  sweet  milk 
Yolk  1  egg 

Butter  size  of  egg 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Put  all  ingredients  (except  vanilla) 
together  and  cook  till  thick.  Then 
beat  till  creamy,  add  vanilla  and  spread 
between  layers. — M.  J. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  spice 
flavor,  the  cloves  and  spice  may  be 
omitted.  Wherever  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  is  called  for  we  always  use 
three  level  tablespoons. 


Novel  Belt  Arrangement 


Cakes  to  Cut  At  Any  Time 

rpHE  popularity  of  these  two  cakes  is 
entirely  justified  because  of  their 
deliciousness.  A  special  tube  tin 
should  be  kept  for  angel  cakes.  This 
should  never  be  greased,  but  if  one 
has  to  use  a  tin  which  has  always 
been  greased,  she  will  have  to  do  the 
same  for  the  angel  cake.  However, 
this  will  probably  cause  the  cake  to 
leave  the  tin  too  soon  after  it  is  in¬ 
verted  to  cool:  this  makes  it  soggy. 
Light,  delicate  handling  is  necessary  in 
mixing  angel  cakes. 

Angel  Cake 
Whites  of  11  eggs 
1  cup  flour 
iy2  cups  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
1  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Sift  flour  and  sugar  together  five 
times  and  add  cream  of  tartar.  Have 
whites  well  beaten  and  add  sugar  and 
flour  slowly.  Then  add  almond  ex¬ 
tract.  Beat  very  little  after  adding 
flour  ,and  make  in  a  round  or  tube  tin 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  50 
minutes.  Perfectly  delicious  if  care¬ 
fully  put  together  and  baked.  May  be 
spread  with  marshmallow  filling  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Marshmallow  Filling 

%  lb.  marshmallows 
1  cup  sugar 
Whites  2  eggs 
y2  cup  water 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  until 
they  spin  a  thread.  Cut  up  marshmal¬ 
lows  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them 
to  steam  them.  When  sugar  is  done, 
pour  gradually  over  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Add  marshmallows,  and 
beat  till  creamy.  Spread  over  top  and 
sides.^-M.  J. 

In  case  your  eggs  are  so  different  in 
size  that  you  are  not  sure  of  your 
quantity  of  egg  whites,  we  have  found 
it  safe  with  this  recipe  to  use  one  and 
one-quarter  cups  of  unbeaten  whites. 
For  the  marshmallow  filling  just  pour 
the  water  on  and  off  the  marshmallows 


Pattern  3159  is  a  most  becoming  design 
for  practically  all  types  of  figures  and  es¬ 
pecially  happy  for  full  figures  that  have 
to  be  careful  of  their  lines.  The  triple 
belt  is  a  new  touch,  giving  the  broad 
band  effect  without  making  the  hips 
look  broader.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt, 
ance-  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  the 
fashion  book  and  send  to  pattern  de¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  \  »rk  City. 
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What  to  Wear  and  How  to  Wear  It 

Boiled-Down  Information  on  Styles  Appropriate  to  the  Season 


^pHE  real  interest  that  farm  women 
have  in  millinery  style,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  problems  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  women  of  Cortland  County  through 
their  home  bureau  have  had  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  very  popular  style  expert, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Tobey,  from  Columbia 
University,  twice  this  year.  Other 
counties  have  also  shared  in  similar 
lectures. 

Hats,  hair,  dresses,  coats,  hose,  ac¬ 
cessories,  all  came  in  for  clever,  sensi¬ 
ble,  down-to-date  discussion.  Here  are 
a  few  brief  statements  made  in  her 
talks  to  these  women  who  are  able  to 
make  professional  looking  hats. 

Changes  in  Hats 

1.  No  creases  or  dents,  excepting  as 
necessary  to  shape  the  hat  to  the  head. 


open  over  the  left  eye,  on  the  right  lines  for  house  dresses  ar  the  street 
side  or  disappear  at  the  center  back  are  straight,  for  dressy  wear,  uneven, 
thus  avoiding  the  seam  in  shaping  the  This  is  achieved  by  a  godet  that  is 
brim.  When  opened  over  the  left  eye,  longer  or  by  sash  ends  that  hang  down 
the  front  sections  turns  up  and  the  or  by  a  wide  soft  shaped  section  hang- 
back  section  may  turn  down  as  is  the  ing  from  the  sash.  Skirts  are  longer, 
case  with  the  right  side  opening.  This  No  knees  show— back  or  front.  Elder- 


For  Wee  Maidens 


gives  one  version  of  the  new  “uneven 
hair  line”  so  much  in  vogue. 

3.  All  hats  fit  the  head  very  closely 
on  top.  The  head  really  shapes  the 
hat,  as  does  the  hat  block,  for  all  hats 
are  soft,  following  the  lines  of  the  felt 
hat  which  sets  the  standard  for  all. 

4.  No  “frame”  hats  are  seen  in  the 
better  hat  shops.  This,  with  the  close 
fit  makes  all  “knob”  effects  in  hair 
dressing  impossible,  not  to  be  tolerated 
or  continued. 

5.  Turban  effects  are  good. 

Styles  in  Hair  Dressing 

Mrs.  Tobey  believes  in  properly 
bobbed  hair — properly  cared  for, 
though  she  warns  the  elderly  woman 
and  the  stout  to  avoid  it.  For  those 
thinning  and  shortening  is  best  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  hair  is  long  or  heavy. 
“Heavy  coils  or  knobs  of  hair,  puffs  or 
braids  cannot  be  worn  unless  you  want 
to  look  like  1900 — especially  with  a  hat 
on.  A  modern  hat  cannot  be  worn 
over  this  type  of  hair  dressing.  Get 
rid  of  knobs  of  hair,  and  pull  the  hat 
down  close  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
over  the  ears  and  pretty  well  over  the 
eyes  or  one  eye.  The  best  type  of 
modern  hat  is  absurd  if  perched  on  top 
of  the  head.” 

The  lecturer  cleveTly  demonstrated 

that  the  effect  was  ruined  if  the  most 

becoming  hat  was  shoved  up  on  the 

forehead  even  a  half  inch.  “Well 

down,  is  the  word  for  hats.”  This  is 

impossible  unless  the  hair  is  worn 

right,  close  and  sleek,  absolutely  no 

loose  locks,  following  the  lines  of  a 

Pattern  3222  is  a  charming  bloomer  frock  p0bbed  head,  or  permitting  the  head  or 
for  wee  ladies  of  1,  2  and  4  years.  The 

-  ...  - 1  - ~ -  —  skull  to  shape  the  hat. 

Thinning  the  hair  should  be  done 

carefully — at  the  back — with  tapered, 

natural  ends.  It  should  be  shortened 

to  6  inches  or  just  to  shoulder  length. 

This  is  far  more  comfortable  to  the 

wearer,  is  more  easily  cared  for  and  is 

becoming  to  all  ages  and  types.  It 

should  be  softly  waved  and  kept  clean. 

Soft  French  rolls  or  soft  invisible  knots 

are  good — or  just  hold  the  hair  in  place 

with  a  comb.  These  permit  a  modern 

h  a  t — protective,  comfortable  and 

smart. 


ly  women  and  stout  women  should 
wear  a  skirt  four  inches  below  the 
knee. 

Hose  -darker,  no  blacks,  gunmetal 
good. 

Shoes — plain.  Beads  should  match 
the  costume.  Costume  flowers-  -very 
good,  must  harmonize.  Wool  or  felt 
flowers  for  p oats.  Jersey  dresses  have 
Jersey  flowers,  same  with  tweed.  Black 
is  the  best  color  for  coats  or  best  wear 
dresses.  King’s  blue  next,  while  browns 
and  grays  are  good.  Every  woman 
was  urged  to  study  her  style.  Hats, 
dresses,  coats  and  hose  must  harmon¬ 
ize.  Accessories  should  tone  with  the 
dress. — Mabel  G.  Feint. 


lovely  cotton  fabrics  in  small  figures  or 
checks  make  attractive  every-day  outfits 
while  wool  jersey  or  crepe  de  chine 
makes  a  very  appropriate  “ dress-up ” 
dress.  Pattdrn  Price  13c. 


2.  Narrower  brims,  shorter  back 
brims. 

3.  More  general  use  of  the  coronet 
style  of  trim. 

4.  No  silk  or  satin  hats. 

5.  Ninety- five  percent  of  the  hats 
are  felt,  the  best  velvet  or  felt  and  vel¬ 
vet. 

6.  Uneven  hair  lines,  or  breaks  in 
the  brim  lines. 


Dresses  Little  Changed 


The  outline  of  the  dress  or  silhouette, 
remains  about  the  same.  No  collars. 
Necklines  are  round  or  V,  with  some 

,  ,  .  opened  obliquely  downwards  dying  at 

former  days.  All  trimming  .4  very  t£e  slde  with  a  tow,  good  for  the  stout 

woman.  Necklines  of  afternoon  dress- 


ideals  in  Trimmings 

No  trimming  is  sewed  or  pinned  on 
to  stand  out  or  up  from  the  hat  as  in 


simple  and  is  “constructive”  in  type, 
entering  into  the  hat’s  lines.  It  lies 
flat  or  fits  into  the  hat,  seems  a  part 
of  it.  Trimmings  are  of  grosgrain  rib¬ 
bon,  of  felt,  dull  gold  ornaments.  An 


es  are  bound. 

Shoulders  are  narrower.  Sleeves  are 
close  fitting  and  long  for  everything 
in  the  daytime.  In  the  evening  no 


old  buckle  or  ring  may  be  covered  with,  No  cuff3.  sleeves  fit  close  at 

_ _ 1  '  _ _ _ ...  I _ _  AVI  Ctlt  H  _ 


sealing  wax  in  a  matching  color.  Stitch 
ing  may  be  used,  also  cut  outs,  or  “in¬ 
crustations” — ornamental  peep  holes  in 
the  hat  through  which  another  color 


Don’t  waste  your  vegetable  trim¬ 
mings,  leaves,  tough  ends,  etc.  Wash 
and  cook  in  slightly  salted  water  and 
keep  for  your  soup’s  flavor.  Strained 
and  canned  hot  it  is  wonderfully 
handy. — I.  B. 
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You  r  washing  machine  does  belter 
work  when  you  give  it  the  extra  help 
of  Fels-Naptlia.  Two  cleaners  instead 
of  one.  Good  golden  soap  combined, 
by  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process, 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Naptha  safely 
loosens  even  greasy  dirt.  Soapy  suds 
wash  it  away.  And,  whether  you  use 
cool,  hot  or  lukewarm  water,  the 
cleanness  and  freshness  of  your  wash 
will  make  you  agree  that .  .  . 

Nothing  lakes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Clear  Yonr  Skin 
With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 
Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


the  wrist,  with  2  to  6  buttons,  and  silk 
loops  making  a  tight  closing.  No  em¬ 
broidery  on  sleeves. 

Dresses  or  costumes  are  much  sim- 


or  material  shows  though  these  ap-  lified  and  toned  down.  Simplify  by 
pear  more  frequently  m  the  less  ex-  leaving  things  off  Depend  on  ma- 
pensive  hats.  tAviai  eninr  and  line  for  effect.  Flow- 


Types  of  Hats 

1.  Skull  cap  models — either  plain 
for  the  younger  wearers)  or  with  the 
jronet,  which  is  very  good  style  and 
isy  to  shape  and  apply. 

Narrow  brims,  turning  down  all 
round  or  up  in  front.  Nearly  all  hand 
tade  models  have  the  brim  made  sep- 
from  the  crown  which  permits 
skillful  shaping.  Brims  may 


terial,  color  and  line  for  effect 
ers  should  “melt”  over  the  dress  or  be 
soft  in  outline,  matching  or  softly  con¬ 
trasting  the  dress  in  color. 

Waist  lines  appear  in  all  dresses.  No 
straight,  plain  backs.  Sashes  or  belts, 
or  a  “cut  off  and  sewed  on”  effect  mark 
the  waist  all  around.  The  waist  line 
is  higher  but  is  below  the  real  waist 
line. 

Skirts  have  flare  or  fulness,  which 
may  be  in  plaits  or  gathered.  Hem 


Why  We  Guarantee  Your 
Baking  Results! 

We  do  it  because  we  absolutely  know 
that  OCCIDENT  Special  Patent  Flour 
will  make  better  bread,  better  pastry, 
better  cake  than  ordinary  flour. 

OCCIDENT  Special  Patent,  although 
it  costs  a  few  cents  more,  is  real  econo¬ 
my,  because  it  absorbs  more  liquid  and 
actually  makes  more  bread,  pastry  or 
cake. 

Try  OCCIDENT,  using  your  favorite 
recipe,  but  use  LESS  flour — to  make 
the  same  number  of  loaves. 

RUSSELL -MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OCCIDENT 

FLOURS^ 
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Wooden  Spoil 


Morris  Was  an  older  man  than  Hilary- 
had  expected  to  meet.  He  seemed  well 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty.  He  was 
well-dressed,  with  an  expanse  of  cuff 
and  collar,  and  a  white  waistcoat  which 
covered  a  pronounced  embonpoint.  He 
had  elusive  grey  eyes,  a  prominent  but 
ill-defined  nose,  and  a  heavy,  thready 
moustache.  It  was  a  type  Hilary 
knew  intimately:  the  crooked  business 
go-between. 

“Mr.  Morris,  I  think,”  he  said,  de¬ 
scending  and  tieing  the  pony  to  the 
hitching-post  in  front  of  the  building. 

Morris  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Hilary  took,  with  no  great  cordiality. 
“I  came  back  last  night  and  heard  you 
were  here,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said.  “I 
was  just  coming  over  to  see  you.”  He 
made  a  step  toward  his  buggy,  but 
Hilary  did  not  follow  him. 

“I  guess  you  heard  I  was  back,”  said 
Morris,  with  inquiry  •  in  his  tone. 
“Somebody  telephoned  you?” 

“I  heard  you  were  here,”  said  Hilary. 
“I  came  to  see  you  and  talk  things 
over.” 

Morris,  recognising  the  situation,  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  turning  back,  pulled  the 
key  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened  the 
office  door.  It  was  a  well-furnished 
little  place,  with  two  large  desks  and 
revolving  chairs,  a  set  of  drawers,  and 
a  leather  sofa.  Hilary  sat  down  at  the 
desk  nearest  the  window,  from  which 
he  could  see  the  endless  line  of  logs  as¬ 
cending  the  cogged  chain  that  drew 
them  into  the  mill  flume. 

Morris  took  a  box  of  cigars  from  his 
desk  drawer  and  offered  it  to  Hilary, 
who  declined.  Morris  chose  one  and, 
biting  off  the  end,  lit  it.  Hilary  could 
see  that  his  hand  trembled  a  little.  The 
man  was  breathing  rather  loudly. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  seating  himself, 
“this  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
you.  I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  La¬ 
martine  that  you  intended  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Quebec,  but  that  letter  was 
written  some  days  ago.  You  didn’t  see 
him?” 

Two  days  before  Hilary  would  have 
jumped  at  the  bait,  would  have  shown 
his  resentment  of  the  lie,  declared  hos¬ 
tility,  and  given  Morris  his  cue.  Now 
he  only  smiled  pleasantly.  He  would 
keep  Morris  on  tenterhooks  a  while. 

“Yes,  I  saw  him,”  he  answered.  “He 
tried  to  dissuade  me  from  coming  up 
here,  but  I  wanted  to  see  the  property.” 

“If  you  had  let  me  know,”  said  Mor¬ 
ris,  “I  could  have  made  arrangements. 
You  have  come  in  the  slackest  month 
of  the  year.  There  is  very  little  to 
show  you.  But  I  shall  arrange  to  take 
you  all  over  the  concession.  I  suppose 
you’ll  be  staying  long  enough  to  do 
some  fishing,  Mr.  Askew?  There  are 
some  fine  trout  lakes  a  few  miles  to 
the  north.  We  might  make  a  day’s 
trip  of  it.” 

His  sentences  were  not  continuous. 
There  was  a  considerable  pause  after 
each,  long  enough  to  allow  Hilary  to 
reply.  If  Hilary’s  silences  had  arous¬ 
ed  respect  in  the  mind  of  Lamartine, 
they  aroused  positive  fear  in  that  of 
Morris.  The  man’s  smooth  modulated 


ing  of  your  affairs  or  circumstances, 
Mr.  Askew,”  he  said,  with  a  tone  of 
aggrievement,  “but  if  you  intend  to 
take  charge  immediately,  in  this  im¬ 
pulsive  way,  that  means  that  I  must 
step  out.  The  concession  is  not  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  but  your  uncle  was  satisfied 
with  my  management.  I  have  kept 
the  expenses  down  to  their  lowest 
limit.” 

“I  have  not  expressed  dissatisfaction 
yet,”  answered  Hilary.  “Please  let 
me  see - ” 

“My  suggestion,”  interrupted  Mor¬ 
ris,  “is  merely  that  you  hold  over  your 
decision  until  we  can  go  into  the  books 
together.  Frankly,  if  I  were  you  I 
should  try  to  sell.  There  are  probably 


throw  money  away,  and  our  cuttings 
are  not  large  enough  for  the  one  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  other.” 

“You  mean  the  timber  is  bad.” 

“Damn  bad,”  said  Morris.  “Gummy 
fir,  Mr.  Askew.  What  little  spruce 
there  is  I’ve  been  holding  to  make  a 
show  in  case  we  decide  to  sell.” 

“That  sounds  plausible,”  said  Hilary; 
and  then  he  shot  his  bolt.  “Why  does 
the  Ste.  Marie  Company  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  gummy  fir  of  ours?”  he 
asked. 

Morris  rose  up,  trembling  with  anger 
that  was  only  half  feigned. 

“I  see  you  have  suspicions  of  my 
good  faith,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said  in¬ 
dignantly.  “That  is  the  only  possible 
interpretation  I  can  put  upon  your 
question.” 

“If  you  will  answer  it,  we  can  inter¬ 
pret  it  together  later.” 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  it  off- 
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The  Story  Thus  Far 

ILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the 
Rosny  seigniory,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner  IMonsieur 
Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  area  about  his  chateau.  Hilary  is  told  of  the  legacy  by  his 
uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamartine,  who  advises  Hilary  to  sell  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality.  His 
life’s  ambition  to  own  his  own  timberland  at  last  realized,  Hilary  ignores 
the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boniface,  where  the  timber 
land  is  located. 

On  his  arrival,  Hilary  finds  that  Lamartine,  has  lied  to  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  timber.  From  Lafe  Connell,  foreman  of  his 
mill,  Hilary  learns  that  Lamartine,  and  a  Mr.  Morris,  a  business  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Jonas  Askew  and  in  charge  of  the  Askew  timber  workings,  are 
in  league  with  one  Brousseau,  an  unscrupulous  power  in  the  North 
Woods,  to  turn  the  Askew  timberland  to  their  own  benefit;  also  that 
Brousseau  has  Monsieur  Rosny  in  his  power,  in  order  to  force  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Madeleine,  Rosny’s  daughter. 

It  is  soon  apparent  to  Hilary  that  he  has  a  most  difficult  problem 
before  him.  The  woodsmen  and  mill  hands  will  not  recognize  him  as 
the  owner,  saying  they  are  hired  by  Mr.  Morris.  Brousseau’s  hand  is 
also  very  evident.  Just  after  Hilary  finishes  a  thorough  investigation 
of  his  holdings,  which  reveal  Morris’s  double  dealings,  Morris  puts  in 
his  appearance. 


purchasers,  and  we  could  get  a  good 
price  if  we  worked  the  best  forested 
tracts  this  winter  and  made  a  show¬ 
ing  on  the  books.  We  might  show  a 
profit,  though  of  course  it  would  leave 
the  purchaser  in  the  hole.  It  was  my 
advice  to  your  uncle,  but  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  obstinate  about  confessing  to  an  er¬ 
ror  in  judgment,  Mr.  Askew.” 

“Before  I  see  the  books,”  said  Hilary, 
“I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  Are 
you  not  associated  with  the  Ste.  Marie 
Company?” 

Morris  wiped  his  forehead  again. 
He  hated  directness  as  much  as  La¬ 
martine.  “I  certainly  am,”  he  said, 
“but - ” 

“Another  question.  How  do  you 
reconcile  that  with  your  duties  as  man¬ 
ager  of  my  concession?” 

“Now,  my  dear  sir,”  protested  Mor¬ 
ris,  raising  his  finger,  “if  that  is  your 
grievance  it  is  an  unjustifiable  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  duties  here  in¬ 
compatible  with  my  having  other  in¬ 
terests.  I  am  not  a  desk  man,  Mr. 
Askew,  and  I  have  never  claimed  to 
devote  all  my  time  and  interest  to  a 
single  concern.  I  have  interests  in  On¬ 
tario  also.  I  think  you  will  find  that  I 
have  not  neglected  my  obligations  to 


your  late  uncle.  As  for  the  Ste.  Marie 
tones  began  to  be  jerky,  he  breathed  Company,  the  fact  that  it  is  adjacent 
harder,  and  at  the  end  he  gave  the  im-  makes  it  easy  for  me  to  devote  a  little 


pression  of  having  talked  himself  out 
without  effect. 

Hilary  came  to  the  point.  “I  have 
come  here  to  assume  charge,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris,”  he  said.  “Please  let  me  see  the 
map  and  the  books.” 

Morris  wiped  his  forehead  with  a 
handkerchief  which  he  took  from  his 
desk.  “That’s — that’s  a  sudden  de¬ 
cision,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said,  trying  to 
smile. 

“My  decisions  are  always  sudden.  I 
have  thought  over  it.” 

Morris  laid  one  finger  upon  the  edge 
of  the  desk.  “Of  course  I  know  no  th- 


time  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  spare  it  from 
my  duty  here.  The  two  companies  are 
not  in  conflict,  Mr.  Askew.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It’s  politic,  it’s  necessary 
that  we  pull  together,  especially  owing 
to  the  race  feeling  which  antagonism 
would  develop.  And  it’s  good  business 
too.  What  helps  one,  helps  the  other.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  Hilary.  “I  don’t 
dispute  that  you  have  had  a  right  to 
engage  in  other  interests.  But  how 
about  their  use  of  our  mill?” 

“At  a  sum,  Mr.  Askew,  which  makes 
quite  a  little  showing  on  the  credit  side 
of  our  ledgers.  We  can’t  afford  to 


hand.  Many  companies  would  like  to 
get  our  property.  The  Ste.  Marie  com¬ 
pany  may  or  may  not  have  that  in¬ 
tention.  I  should  no  more  think  of  dis¬ 
closing  the  Ste.  Marie’s  plans  to  you 
that  I  should  think  of  disclosing  your 
plans  to  the  Ste.  Marie.  I  keep  my 
interests  distinct,  and  confidential,  Mr. 
Askew.” 

“May  I  have  the  books  and  map  of 
the  seigniory  limits  and  leased  tracts, 
Mr.  Morris?”  asked  Hilary. 

“If  you  think  my  services  are  worth¬ 
less  I  have  no  desire  to  retain  my  po¬ 
sition  here.  I’ve  cut  expenses  to  the 
limit,  and  if  you  take  hold,  with  your 
United  States  ideas,  you’ll  be  frozen 
out  in  six  months.” 

Hilary  rose,  crossed  to.  Morris’s  desk, 
and  tapped  the  roll  top.  “I  suppose 
you  do  not  refuse  to  produce  them?” 
he  asked. 

Morris  took  a  key  from  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  with  fingers  that  could 
hardly  find  it.  He  inserted  it  after  two 
failures,  snapped  back  the  lock,  and 
threw  the  top  up,  revealing  the  books 
heaped  together,  as  if  they  had  just 
been  under  examination.  “Go  through 
them  by  all  means,  if  you  think  you’ve 
been  swindled,”  he  cried.  He  flung  an¬ 
other  key  on  the  desk.  “This  is  the 
key  to  the  office,”  he  said.  “The  other 
desk  contains  my  private  papers.” 

“The  map,  Mr.  Morris?” 

“The  seigniory  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Rocky  River.  It  is  a 
straight  concession  of  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  five  hundred  odd  arpents,  with 
three  sides  approximately  equal.  If 
you  want  a  map  you’ll  have  to  go  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  Lamartine  has 
the  legal  documents.” 

“There  must  be  a  map,”  said  Hilary 
quietly. 

“It  isn’t  drawn  to  scale.  I’m  not 
going  to  give  you  an  unsealed  map 
when  you’re  so  mighty  particular  that 
you’ll  be  likely  to  jump  on  me  for  er¬ 


rors.  You’ll  find  a  rough  plan  of  the 
leases  among  those  papers.”  He 
moved  toward  the  door,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  handle,  cleared  his  throat  and 
looked  back. 

“I  have  only  to  say  that  my  yearly 
contract  expires  on  October  first,”  he 
said.  “If  you  wish  to  renew  it  I  shall 
expect  adequate  notice.” 

Hilary  looked  up  from  the  books. 
“You  may  regard  it  as  terminating  on 
October  first,  then,”  he  answered.  “If 
you  wish  to  renew  it  I  shall  let  you 
know  when  I  have  looked  into  these.” 

This  time  Morris’s  anger  was  quite 
unfeigned.  “You  can  accept  my  resig¬ 
nation  now,”  he  shouted.  “Do  you 
think  I  am  the  man  to  accept  dismissal 
at  the  hands  of  a  young  American 
greenhorn  like  you?  Why,  I’ve  thrown 
away  thousands  trying  to  develop  this 
rotten  proposition  of  your  uncle’s,  out 
of  friendship  for  him!  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I’d  come  up  and  live  ten  months 
in  the  year  in  this  God-forsaken  hole 
for  your  paltry  five  thousand  dollars? 
I  can  clear  that  in  a  month  in  Ontario. 
And  what  do  you  think  you’re  going 
to  make  out  of  the  concession?  You 
can’t  speak  the  language,  you  can’t  get 
along  with  the  people,  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  lumber  business. 
You’ll  be  bankrupt  inside  of  six  months 
and  glad  to  sell  out  for  a  song.  That’s 
all  I  have  to  say  to  you,  except  that 
I’m  resigning  and  not  discharged,  and 
if  you  say  I’m  discharged  I’ll  sue  you 
for  libel  in  the  Quebec  courts.” 

He  opened  the  door,  but  Hilary 
called  to  him.  “One  moment,  Mr. 
Morris,”  he  said. 

Morris  turned  and  looked  at  him  un¬ 
certainly.  He  regretted  already  the 
outburst  of  temper  which  had  made  his 
resignation  all  but  irrevocable.  He 
was  ready  to  accept  any  extension  of 
the  olive  branch. 

“Take  your  cigars,”  said  Hilary, 
opening  the  drawer  and  bringing  out 
the  box. 

Mr.  Morris  turned  purple,  snorted, 
then  snatched  up  the  box  and  made  his 
exit. 

Apparently  he  wished  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  furious  quarrel  with  a 
less  humiliating  ending,  for  Hilary 
heard  him  shouting  angrily  outside. 
Through  the  window  he  saw  Jean 
Baptiste  come  running  up  to  him. 
There  came,  later,  the  confused  sound 
of  many  voices  in  consultation.  But 
Hilary  turned  his  attention  to  the 
books. 

The  deficit  for  the  half-year  had  been 
eight  thousand  dollars.  That  much 
Lamartine’s  papers  had  shown,  and 
Hilary  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
statement.  He  understood  now  the 
meaning  of  such  credit  items  as  “lease 
of  mill  rights.”  He  went  quickly  over 
the  statements  in  the  books.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
discovery  without  experience  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  concession, 
and  Hilary  quickly  realized  that  little 
was  to  be  obtained  by  a  prolonged 
scrutiny.  There  was,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  for  provisions  at 
the  Ste.  Marie  Company’s  store,  which 
he  assumed  to  be  the  store  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  in  view  of  an  item  on  the  credit 
side  for  the  lease  of  a  building.  There, 
at  any  rate,  Morris’s  dishonesty  was 
manifest.  Hilary  closed  the  books.  He 
would  discharge  no  man  for  insolence, 
but  he  felt  that  Morris  was  entitled  to 
no  more  than  his  salary  until  October. 

Morris  was  playing  too  deep  a  game 
to  trouble  about  the  contract  over¬ 
much.  He  had  suspected  more  strong¬ 
ly  than  Lamartine,  after  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  with  the  notary  soon  after 
Hilary’s  visit,  that  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  had  gone  to  St.  Boniface  to  probe 
into  matters.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Ste. 
Marie  and  consult  with  Brousseau,  who 
had  advised  moderation.  He  took  the 
store  rig  and  departed. 

Hilary,  having  closed  the  desk, 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children’s  playmates,  farmers’  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIXOM.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  and  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Buy  now  they  will  bring  your  cows  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TERRIER  PUPPIES— Males,  Sprayed  Fe¬ 
males  Also  Chow  pups.  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  (for¬ 
merly'  at  Bally,  Pa.)  Box  4251,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  _ 

FOOD — Fur  Producing  Rabbitts.  Price  list  for  stamp. 
NATIONAL  RABBIT  EXCHANGE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

_  BOR  SALE:  Bear,  and  fox  hounds,  call  and  see 

them  or  write  for  particulars.  HOMER  L.  STREBY, 
Overton,  Pa.  


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Djitchland  Colantha  Sir  Inlta,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  hull's  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  pf 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price.' etc.,  to 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  hull  calves  for  sale,  from 
dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  E.  , 
BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Ayrshire  yearling  hull  ready 
for  service,  Ardiossan  breeding.  Also  two  bull  calves 
three  months  old.  Armour  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
R.  L.  PIKE,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS— Farrow  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Sow  pigs,  certificates  accepted. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT.  Mallory.  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  DUROC  BOAR  PIGS— Eleven 
weeks  old.  $9.50  each.  Sensation  breeding.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  A.  KEZER.  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  pigs— eight  weeks 
old.  Good  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs— Stock 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  Cockerels.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  Our  stock  has  been  Certified  past  7  years. 
Price  $7.00-$10.00  each.  Cockerels  not  Certified,  but 
from  Certified  stock.  $3.00-$5.00  each.  Free  Folder. 
WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
— eggs — ‘Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONA  S— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorca® — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

25  N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  $5.00 
and  $7.50  each.  300  laying  pullets  $1.50  from  cer¬ 
tified  breeders.  Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  (Chick) 
Certified  $20.00  hundred.  Order  early.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  Farm  reared.  Thirty-four 
years  production  bred.  Seven  years  trapnested.  Na¬ 
tional  headquarters  for  superior  egg  quality.  High 
vitality.  Large  size,  high  production,  and  beauty 
combined.  Let  us  prove  it.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM, 
Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 


USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


il  PACE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  ...  ,  .  ,  ,. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 

eleven  words.  .  ... 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 

order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  lor  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — a  position  on  a  farm,  or  truck  driving 
for  the  year  round  or  teaming.  Box  450,  care  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

HELP  WANTED 


A  TRAINING 
testers  will  be 
Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
should  be  about 
from  vocational 
TAILBY,  JR.. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
January  16  to  28,  1928.  Students 
20  years  old  and  farm  reared:  those 
schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

MAN  TO  WORK  HIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 

ENERGETIC  MEN  IN  EVERY  town  and  village 
can  earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns,  100% 
Guaranteed.  ’’NEW”  illustrated  Circular  Free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  eggs.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  low  prices.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY.  Box  12,  Liberty, 
N.  Y.  _ 

FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — 
For  March  $43.00  tier  hundred.  $120.00  per  thousand. 
April  $12.00  per  hundred.  $110.00  per  thousand.  Pul¬ 
lets  $1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS— Write  for  special  New 
Year’s  prices  and  1928  catalog.  The  best  chicks  that 
science  can  produce.  Blood  tested.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Davisville,  R.  I., 
Box  D. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— $11.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Day  old  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  the  kind  that 
live  and  grow  $12.00  per  hundred.  Order  now  for 
Spring  Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  L.  IV. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


"NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
WyandottesT  Barred  Rocks.  White  Leghorns  and  Reds. 
Flocks  blood-tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  state 
supervision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BRYON  l  LI  1 LR, 
Georgetown.  Del. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks.  Giants.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices..  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


T  urkey  s — Ducks — Geese 


T  urkey  s — Ducks — Geese 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— LEAVITT,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont.  0 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Well  marked.  No  diseases.  Best  strain.  SPENCER 
LANE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hen 
turkeys,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  ABBEY,  R  5, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Purebred  $5  each 
or  will  exchange  for  turkeys.  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK 
FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  and  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys,  well  developed,  free  from  disease  birds.  MRS. 
O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze,  well  de¬ 
veloped.  May  and  June  tom  and  hen  turkeys,  unre¬ 
lated  trios.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN.  Adams,  N.  A. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Large, 
strong  and  extra  heavy  laying  strain.  May  and  June 
hatched.  MRS.  D.  II.  MILLER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAY  HATCHED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms,  twenty 
pounds  average  $12,  Younger  $8  and  $10,  late  June 
hens  $5  each.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE— Leading  winners 
at  New  York  since  1906.  Breeders  or  winners  for  any 
show.  State  just  what  you  want.  WEBSTER  KUNEY, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  O. 

TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  Birds,  well 
marked.  JAMES  P.  HOWARD,  Walton.  N.  Yr. 


TURKEYS— GEESE— DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks, 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Strong  and  healthy.  Toms  18  to  20  lbs.,  $10  and  $12. 
Hens  from  II  to  14  lbs..  $7  to  $8.  Special  price  on 
trios.  MRS.  W.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  post 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Co- 
hocton,  N.  Y.  


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE — Kelly  -Duplex  Grinding  Mill  No.  3.  for 
any  2  or  3  plow  tractor,  used  very  little.  HARRY 
KNICKERBOCKER,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — ’’The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


Lumber 


NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops,  and  doors — 12x24 — $217.80.  Other  sizes  priced 
accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25  per 
thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  .PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 

OLD  POSTAGE  STAMPS — wanted  on  envelopes  used 
before  1880:  highest  prices  paid.  FRANK  H.  JONES, 
152  Rowe  Ct.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


CHOICE  IOWA  SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY— Case 
two  60  lb.  cans  $11.  No  better  honey  produced. 
Sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

SHIP  HS  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO- 
15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HAY  &  STRAW— We  handle  all  grades  hay  and 
straw,  especially  oats  and  wheat,  clover  mixed,  alfalfa 
hay  and  shavings.  We  load  at  various  stations  and 
can  usually  give  immediate  shipments.  33  years  in 
the  business,  quality  guaranteed.  Ask  for  delivered 
prices  carlots.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1  to 
$5  paid:  other  envelopes  bought,  received  before  1870. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles.  150 
illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket,”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOMEMADE  PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE — ZVz  pounds 
$1.10  postpaid.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  TREES.  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

SEED  POTATOES,  20  varieties,  also  Strawberry 
plants.  Superb  Mastodon  and  others.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — Biennial  Yellow,  Unhulled 
for  winter  sowing.  11c  per  lb..  $3.25  per  bu.  New,  clean, 
well  graded.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY— Some  of  my  choice  cer¬ 
tified  Seed  Potatoes  from  selected  high  yielding  strains. 
Free  from  blight  rot.  Twelve  years  breeding  experience. 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  Rabbits  from  Barking  Up  Apple  Trees 


By  Ray  Inman 


There  are  several  way 9  to  • 

KEEP  RABBITS  FROM 

BARKIHC-UP-APPLE  trees 


Save  the  blood  when 
VOU  BUTCHER  AND 
SMEAR  THE  TREE  TRUNKS 
THOROU6HIY  WITH  IT 

(this  must  ae  o o n s t£ E  a 


mwmimmm 

CAN  BE  SECURED  BV  WRAPPING 
THE  TRUNKS  WITH  FINE  WIRE  SCREEN, 
(wrap  L.OOSELN'  so  as  T| 

kTO  ALLOW  FOB.OROWTK|J 


A  GOOD  RABBIT 
TRAP  HELPS, TOO 


BUNCH  o'  BONNIES  WHO  TRIED# 
BARKIN’  UP  THE  WRONG  TREE. 


THEN  YOU  CAM  HAVE  BOTH  # 
APPLE  PIE  and  RABBIT  PIE  & 
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You  will  find  the  “tag”  design — the  mark  of  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store — on  the  window  cf  a  hard¬ 
ware  store  near  you.  It  is  important  to  you  to  find 
it,  for  it  signifies  that  the  dealer  who  owns  the  store 
has  joined  with  several  thousand  other  dealers  in  a 
pledge  to  render  a  bigger,  better  service  to  all  farm 
people. 


The  “tag”  is  your  invitation  to  go  in  and  ask  questions 
about  anything  in  the  hardware  line  so  that  you  can 
get  full  and  correct  information  on  paints,  roofings, 
builders’  hardware,  heating  apparatus,  chicken  sup¬ 
plies  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  before 
you  buy  them. 

The  “tag”  stands  for  responsibility  back  of  the 
goods  you  buy  and  the  assurance  that  these  stores 
will  be  there  to  make  good  and  adjust  differences, 
if  it  should  be  necessary. 

It  stands  for  the  lowest  possible  year-in-and-year-out 
prices  that  you  can  get  on  goods  of  equal  quality. 

It  is  the  store  for  you  to  depend  upon  and  to  consider 
as  your  friend  and  helper.  Find  your  “tag”  store. 


Jom&mtcc 
Hardware 

<^Stores 


LocSK-foK  the  Sidrv. 
of  the  “tag"  in.  the 
window. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
ings  will  be  featured  with  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  medals  to  the  members  of 
the  300  bushel  club.  A  group  of  grow¬ 
ers  were  able  to  average  300  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  the  Association  is 
awarding  them  medals  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  About  16  farmers  will  be  so 
honored  at  this  time. 

Breeders  of  Meat  Poultry  to 
Organize 

A  new  movement  down  in  Salem 
County  to  take  up  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  heavy  breeds  of 
poultry  is  now  under  way.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  a  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  Elmer  to  form  a  perman¬ 
ent  organization.  In  this  county,  the 
meat  breeds  predominate.  Scores  of 
farmers,  even  hundreds  grow  chickens 
for  the  soft  roaster  and  capon  trade. 
They  produce  birds  that  weigh  from 
seven  to  ten  pounds  and  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  exists  at  all  times  for  this  kind  of 
stock. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  blood  testing  work  has  set  aside 
a  classification  for  this  stock  known  as 
the  Approved  Meat  Production  classes. 
It  is  mostly  a  cross  of  two  of  the 
heavier  breeds  which  accounts  for  the 
heavy  birds  that  they  produce.  The 
new  organization  when  formed  will 
take  up  some  of  the  problems  of  im¬ 
proved  breeding,  diseases  and  better 
marketing  problems.  It  has  been  es¬ 
timated  that  the  poultry  brings  into 
Salem  County  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  per  year. 

Farmers  Exchange  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Jersey  Farmers  Exchange,  Woodstown, 
will  be  held  on  January  19  at  the  exe¬ 
cutive  offices  of  the  organization.  In 
an  interview,  Asa  Moore,  Mullica  Hill, 
president,  reports  a  most  prosperous 
year  just  closed.  The  Farmers  Ex¬ 
change  has  had  a  most  successful  past, 
having  paid  the  stockholders  in  the 
last  few  years  cash  and  stock  dividends 
exceeding  250  per  cent. 

Cooley  Goes  to  Vermont 

L.  A.  Cooley,  a  former  County  Agent 
and  later  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  and  recently  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Director  of  Markets  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Mr.  Cooley  entered  on  his 
new  duties  on  January  first.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Mr.  Cooley  has  had  a 
wide  experience  i  nmarketing  matters. 
While  County  Agent  in  Gloucester 
County,  he  had  three  years  to  study 
country  marketing  and  wholesale  ship¬ 
ping.  Later  as  secretary  of  the  farm 
bureau,  he  had  occasion  to  study  the 
markets  of  the  state  and  later  while 
in  New  York  he  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  wholesale  marketing  of 
eggs.  This  later  experience  was  the 
most  outstanding  factor  in  his  life 
work  of  studying  markets. — Amos 
Kirby. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  2Jf ) 
looked  about  the  office.  A  door  led 
into  an  extension  of  the  two-story 
building.  He  found  that  the  key  to 
the  outer  door  fitted  this,  and,  opening 
it,  entered  a  very  comfortable  little 
living-room,  with  a  small  kitchen  at 
the  back.  A  stairway  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  built  on  the  outside,  evi¬ 
dently  led  into  the  bedrooms.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  take  over  Morris’s  quarters 
for  his  personal  use. 

He  had  just  returned  into  the  office 
and  put  on  his,  hat  preparatory  to  leav¬ 
ing  when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 
The  frightened  face  of  Jean-Marie 
Baptiste  looked  in. 


“Monsieur  Morris  has  gone  away,” 
he  announced. 

“Well?”  inquired  Hilary. 

“He  has  raised  hell,”  said  the  scaler. 

“How’s  that?” 

“Everybody  is  discharged — every¬ 
body  that  works  for  the  St.  Boniface 
Company.  Only  the  Ste.  Marie  men 
stay.  They  are  very  angry.  They  say 
they  could  have  got  work  on  the  south 
shore  for  the  winter,  but  now  too  late 
maybe.” 

“Go  and  tell  the  hands  nobody  is  dis¬ 
charged — yet,”  answered  Hilary.  “Can’t 
you  get  it  through  your  head  that  I’m 
in  charge  here?” 

“Ah,  yes,  Monsieur  Askew.  But, 
you  see,  Mr.  Morris  he  pay  the  men 
their  wages.” 

Hilary  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  to  the  door.  About  the  office  were 
gathered  a  little  group  of  men  with 
sullen  faces,  angrily  discussing  the 
situation. 

“Call  them  here,”  said  Hilary. 

Jean-Marie  called,  and  the  men  came 
forward.  “Now  tell  them  what  I  have 
told  you,”  Hilary  continued. 

Jean-Marie’s  translation  was  met 
with  a  volley  of  interjections.  The  lit¬ 
tle  time-keeper  began  half  a  dozen  ex¬ 
planations  and  finally  gave  up  in  de¬ 
spair. 

“They  say  it’s  Monsieur  Brousseau’s 
orders,”  he  explained.  “You  see,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  we  know  now  that  the  property 
is  yours,  but  Monsieur  Brousseau  hires 
the  mill  hands.  These  are  nearly  all 
the  mill  workers.  That  is  why  it  is 
hard  for  them;  they  don’t  want  lum¬ 
bering  jobs.” 

“Tell  them  in  future  I  shall  hire  the 
mill  hands.  Tell  them  it  is  my  mill.” 

This  was  met  with  blank  incredulity. 
Evidently  Brousseau’s  lease  of  mill 
rights  had  passed  for  ownership. 

“Anyway,  say  that  their  jobs  are 
good  for  the  coming  year,”  announced 
Hilary,  and  wondered  whether  he  dared 
hope  to  make  good  on  that  statement. 
“Where’s  Lafe  Connell?”  he  added. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Additional  Classified 
Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK  for  1928,  out  this  month. 
36  pages.  Describes  165  beautiful  varieties,  many  new. 
Special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  splendid  flowers. 
Contains  46  illustrations.  It’s  free!  If  not  already  on 
our  mailing  list,  write  auick.  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  va¬ 
rieties,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5 -lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  ;tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ivy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  Sweet;  Chewing.  3  pounds, 
75c;  5.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking,  3  pounds,  50c;  5, 
75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  10  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smol-.'ng  10  lbs.  $1.00.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Paducah, 
Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 

Ivy. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet;  EVA 
MACIv,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES'  SILIC  AND  WOOL  Stockings  $1.00  pair. 
8%-1014.  Black,  Gunmetal,  Atmosphere,  Biege,  Grey. 
Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WINTER  ROSES  BRIGHTEN  THE  HOME— Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty,  Tea  Roses,  Red,  Pink,  Yellow  and  with 
lovely  green  foliage,  large  size  crepe  paper  waxed  neat¬ 
ly  hand  made.  7  for  50c,  15  for  $1.00.  Sweet  Peas  25c 
doz. ;  large  natural  Poppies  COc  doz.  All  postpaid. 
MISS  LILLIAN-  HUBBELL,  Rochester,  Vt. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  by  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony,  Maine. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments  of 
farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.,  at  cur¬ 
rent  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for  fifty 
pounds  ov  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices.  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton.  Pa. 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


restrictions  have  been  made  and  you 
will  find  a  complete  list  printed  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  blank  Junior  Op¬ 
erator’s  License  enclosed  herewith. 
You  will  note  that  some  of  these  rules 
are  provided  in  the  law  while  others 
have  been  formulated  by  the  Commis¬ 


Another  “Buy 

“A  year  ago  last  July,  my  son  pur¬ 
chased  a  pair  of  Black  Guinea  pigs  from 
the  Breeders’  League  of  America  for 
breeding  purposes.  He  has  had  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  company  since.  He 
now  has  a  consignment  of  guinea  pigs 
ready  for  shipment  but  I  have  persuaded 
him  to  wait  until  I  inquire  from  you  if 
you  have  ever  heard  of  any  complaints 
about  this  concern  or  know  if  they  are 
O  K 

“According  to  his  contract,  they  are  to 
accept  what  he  raises  if  they  meet  con¬ 
ditions  and  pay  $1.25  per  pair,  plus  ex¬ 
press  charges  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His 
stock  meets  all  requirements  and  is  very 
good.  However,  the  contract  contains 
this  clause,  ‘It  is  understood  that  all 
such  offspring  must  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition,’  and  as  I  have  seen  similar 
schemes  exposed  in  your  columns,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  let  him  ship  them  without  first 
inquiries  about  their  honesty.” 

0UR  experience  with  concerns  that 
promise  to  buy  back  animals  has 
been  such  that  we  have  consistently 
opposed  the  idea  of  purchasing  animals 
in  the  hope  of  selling  the  offspring. 
In  justice  to  the  Breeders  League  of 
America,  we  must  say  that  we  have 
not  previously  heard  of  this  concern 
and  have  had  no  first-hand  experience 
with  them.  However,  since  the  receipt 
of  the  above  letter,  we  have  inquired 
about  them  and  as  a  result  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  we  cannot  advise  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  our  general  warning. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Issues 
Warning 

We  again  call  our  readers’  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  warned 
against  this  method  of  doing  business 
and  has  stated: 

“The  rabbit  industry  has  suffered 
greatly  from  unscrupulous  advertising. 
Misrepresentation  as  to  the  origin  of 
stock  and  as  to  its  quality  have  been 
common,  and  novices  in  rabbit  breed¬ 
ing  have  often  been  deceived.  It  has 
been  found  that  firms  with  quarters  in 
city  office  buildings  and  neither  own¬ 
ing  nor  raising  rabbits  advertise  stock 
for  sale  with  agreements  to  buy  back 
all  young  rabbits  raised  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  price  at  which  their  stock 
is  offered  is  usually  unreasonably  high. 
An  offer  to  buy  back  the  young  is  legi¬ 
timate  and  reasonable  if  only  first- 
class  and  registered  stock  is  sold  and 
there  is  assurance  that  its  high  grade 
will  be  scrupulously  maintained  by  the 
purchasers.  The  prospective  breeder 
should  be  wary  of  “buy-back”  offers, 
and  before  investing  should  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  advertiser  is  responsible 
and  has  a  good  standing  among 
breeders.” 


“Free  Lot”  Scheme  Still 
Alive 

A  young  man  in  whom  I  am  very  much 
interested,  answered  a  puzzle  card  in  a 
chance  box  of  candy  correctly,  and  has 
the  promise  of  a  building  lot  of  20x100 
feet,  located  at  Manahawkm,  New  Jersey, 
5  minutes  walk  from  Manahawkin  station, 
3  minutes  from  schools,  churches.  The 
land  is  guaranteed  by  the  Monmouth 
Title  Co.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  The  charges 
are  $8.50.  They  say  the  adjoining  lot 
price  is  $55.00  They  say  the  offer  is  good 
only  if  accepted  before  a  certain  date. 
Please  give  me  all  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  lot. 

'p'HE  scheme  of  this  company  is  an 
old  one  and  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  send  them  absolutely 
no  money.  Sometime  ago,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  complaint  about  them  we 
took  some  pains  to  investigate  the  land 
they  were  selling  and  found  that  it  is 
in  a  very  rough  condition  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be  de¬ 
veloped.  The  scheme  in  this  case  was 
that  the  free  lot  is  so  small  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  build  on  it  and 
they  figure  on  selling  the  “lucky  win¬ 
ner”  the  adjoining  lot  at  the  price 


Back”  Scheme 

which  pays  them  a  handsome  price  on 
both  lots. 

If  you  pay  them  $8.50  for  charges 
and  $55.50  for  the  adjoining  lot  you 
will  be  out  just  so  much  with  little 
chance  of  realizing  anything  on  it  but 
tax  bills. 

The  time  limit  which  they  impose 
is  another  device  to  hurry  people  to 
come  to  a  decision  before  they  have 
time  to  investigate. 

Hance  Bros.,  Company  . 
Bankrupt 

yyORD  has  just  been  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  advising  that  the  firm  of 
Hance  Bros.  Company,  32  Bloomfield 
street,  West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y. 
has  gone  into  bankruptcy.  George  F. 
Hinrichs,  Inc.  341  Washington  street, 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

FEW  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to 
try  and  collect  a  bill  for  me  from 
a  commission  merchant  for  8  lost 
baskets  of  cucumbers  which  they 
never  made  good. 

Since  you  have  seen  them  they 
have  sent  the  money  for  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you  I  should  never  have  gotten  it 
and  I  am  thanking  you  a  hundred 
times  over  for  your  trouble. — Yours 
truly,  A.  R.  D.,  New  York. 


has  been  appointed  receiver  and  took 
charge  on  December  21st. 

All  shipments  received  after  that 
time  will  be  paid  for  by  George  F. 
Hinrichs,  Inc.  This  firm  is  licensed 
and  bonded  and  for  this  reason  sub¬ 
scribers  having  claims  against  them 
should  send  in  their  claims  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  Service  Bureau. 

Junior  Operator’s  License 
Not  Good  in  Cities 

I  have  a  Junior’s  license  and  on  this 
license  it  says  that  a  Junior  has  no  right 
to  drive  or  operate  a  car  in  any  city  at 
any  time  and  I  also  have  a  small  book 
of  the  Highway  traffic  laws  of  New  York 
State  for  1926.  This  book  says  that  it 
will  not  entitled  him  to  operate  a  vehicle 
in  any  city  having  a  population  of  one 
million  or  more.  Here  is  a  question  an¬ 
swered  in  two  different  ways  and  I  am 
wondering  which  is  correct  and  which  I 
should  go  by.  I  live  out  in  the  country 
and  the  most  driving  I  do  is  to  carry 
milk  or  other  short  business  errands.  I 
do  not  have  to  drive  through  cities  but 
I  am  wondering  if  in  travelling  at  any 
time,  I  have  the  right  to  drive  a  car 
through  a  small  city  such  as  Batavia  for 
instance. — L.  G.,  New  York. 

WE  referred  this  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Vehicles  and  they  replied 
as  follows: 

“Section  289,  Subdivision  1,  of  the 
New  York  State  Highway  Law  pro¬ 
vides  in  part  as  follows:  ‘Junior  Op¬ 
erators’  licenses  may  be  issued  to 
minors  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  but  who  have  not 
reached  eighteen  years  of  age,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  established 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  license 
shall  entitle  the  license  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  in  a  city  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  one  million  or  more.’  etc. 
“You  will  note  from  the  above  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  is 
given  power  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  which  he  deems  necessary. 

“The  Commissioner  has  ruled  that 
the  holder  of  a  Junior  Operator’s  Li¬ 
cense  may  not  drive  within  the  limits 
of  any  city.  This  rule  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  law  but  merely  provides 
a  heavier  restriction.  Other  rules  and 


sioner.” 


The  Farmer  Treads  the 
Boards 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
value  and  classes  for  directors  were 
organized. 

Some  communities  went  even  farther 
and  organized  dramatic  clubs.  In 
Tompkins  County,  Morris  Chapel,  a 
cross-roads  neighborhood,  organized  a 
social  and  dramatic  club  which  is  the 
livliest  organization  you  would  meet  in 
a  long  journey.  Everyone  in  the 
neighborhood  belongs,  and  young  and 
old  take  part  in  the  three  or  four  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  year.  Plays  were  put 
on  on  the  low  platform  behind  the 
altar  rail  of  this  little  Chapel  until 
funds  were  accumulated  to  purchase 
portable  equipment  which  gave  better 
opportunity  for  production. 

But  equipment  or  no  equipment, 
the  important  thing  about  Mor¬ 
ris  Chapel  is  the  community  spirit 
which  one  leader  has  definitely  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Dramatic  Club.  In  Lake 
Ridge,  another  community  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  an  old  lady  boasting  her 
seventy-three  years  shared  honors  with 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  and  they  were  real 
honors!  After  that  a  dramatic  club 
was  organized  with  neither  upper  nor 
lower  age  limits. 

14  Counties  in  State  Contest 

Over  in  Columbia  County  New  Leb¬ 
anon  Grange  organized  a  dramatic 
club  within  its  membership  to  furnish 
help  to  the  lecturer,  and  in  Yates 
County  a  dramatic  club,  organized 
among  the  young  folks  of  Starkey 
church,  called  “The  Starkey  Players,” 
takes  its  productions  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  county. 

With  activity  like  this  it  is  little 
wonder  that  county  champoinship  at 
the  fairs  was  not  enough.  The  county 
fair  contest  was  as  lively  as  ever,  but 
the  winners  were  clamoring  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  A  state  contest 
was  announced.  Fourteen  counties  en¬ 
tered  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
announcement  was  made  when  the  en-. 
tries  were  to  close.  Three  or  four 
more  applied  just  too  late,  and  are  now 
waiting  to  enter  the  next  year’s  con¬ 
test. 

The  American  Agriculturist  with 
its  interest  in  community  activity  of¬ 
fered  the  American  Agriculturist 
Prize  of  $50.00,  and  the  Samuel  French 
Company  of  New  York  City  offered 
the  Samuel  French  Prize  of  $35.00, 
both  prizes  to  be  paid  to  community 
enterprizes  selected  by  the  first  and 
second  winning  teams,  respectively. 

Each  county  had  the  job  of  choosing 
the  community  that  should  represent 
it.  In  most  cases  this  was  done  at  the 
county  fairs,  but  in  some  cases  the 
county  judges  travelled  around  and 
judged  the  plays  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  The  competition  was  keen 
and  interest  ran  high. 

Semi-finals  Decided  by  Districts 

For  further  elimination  the  state 
was  divided  into  four  districts  and  the 
county  winners  had  to  play  against 
each  other  in  their  district. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state  Sin- 
clairville  competing  for  Chautauqua 
County  against  Genesee  and  Erie  won 
the  district  contest  with  Zona  Gale’s 
“Neighbors.”  In  central  New  York, 
Veteran,  competing  for  Chemung 
against  Tompkins,  Schuyler  and  Steu¬ 
ben  Counties  won  with  “The  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,”  by  Marshall 
Illsley  and  in  the  north,  Redfield  won 
for  Oswego  County  against  Jefferson, 
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MY  BIG 
Bargain  Book 
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Cut  Price 
Catalog 

Fencing 
BarbWire 
Gates.Steel 
Posts, Paints 
oflrfRoofing 


fjf  Write  today  for  my  New  120-page 
Cut  Price  Catalog  showing  the  big-  j 
gest  values  we  ever  offered  on  over  J 
150  Styles  of  Farm  Fence— Poultry 
w/j  Fence,  Poultry  N etting.  Barb  Wire, 

>  v/  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Metal  and  Ready 
Roofing,  Cream  Separators.  Paints, 
Pipeless  Furnaces,  etc.  "" 

My  Straight  Line 
Selling  Plan 

is  saving  a  lot  of  money  for  more  than  a 
million  farmers.  Guaranteed  products 
sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm,  all 
Freight  Prepaid.  Highest  Qua!  — 
ity.  Send  for  catalog  today — 
see  the  dollars  you  can  save. 

—JIM  BROWN.  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence&WireCo. 

Dept. 3008  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money — Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84  pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describe'-  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm, 
implements  and  many  thertime 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm, 
use. 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feed  mills, 
concrete  mixers,  F  rd  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond; 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  44  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  In 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  resuit  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres, 

.WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


7801 
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ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


(t  dee*  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Arrnco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today. 
nerican  Iron  Roofing  Co^  Sta.  36 Middletown, 


St.  Lawrence,  and  Oneida  with  Paul 
Green’s  “Day  by  Day.”  The  eastern 
district  contest  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
cided.  One  county  has  withdrawn  so 
Ulster  and  Saratoga  are  preparing  to 
fight  it  out. 

Finals  at  Farmer’s  Week 

Farmer’s  Week  in  February  at  Cor¬ 
nell  will  see  the  finish  of  the  contest. 
The  winners  of  the  district  contests  are 
journeying  to  Ithaca,  where  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  15,  the  finals  are  to 
be  held.  Each  group  is  determined  to 
carry  off  the  honors  and  the  big  day 
of  Farmer’s  Week,  1928,  is  likely  to  see 
a  fitting  close. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  saying,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  nothing  new  un¬ 
der  the  sun  there  are  certainly  new 
versions  of  the  old.  The  old  “home- 
talent  play”  was  good  in  its  day,  but 
the  new  use  of  oommunity  dramatics 
has  fuller  and  richer  values  for  the 
rural  community  of  1927,  which  is 
showing  up  in  the  state  contest  in  the 
form  of  community  spirit  and  loyalty. 


I  want  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  trying  my  new,  1928 
model  No-Buckle  Harness.  Accordingly 


/  Will  Ship  You 


•5ft*  Wow  Buckles 


The  WALSH  Has 
EggmJVp  Buckles— 
f&fo^No  Rings 


peahen  and  Tear  Straps, 


a  Walsh  harness  for  a  30  days’  free  trial  on  your  own  Sarm, 

on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is 
stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every  way  than  any  other 
harness.  Lasts  so  much  longer  that  it  is  far  more  economical  to  buy.  Write 
today  for  my  big  Free  Book  and  select  the  style  harness  you  would  like  to  try. 

Examine  vour  old  harness— sea  where  buckle  world’s  greatest  harness  value.  This  remarkable  har- 
toneues  have  tom  straps,  where  ring  friction  has  ness  revolutionized  the  harness  industry.  In  ten  years 
worn  straps.  Then  let  me  send  you  without  cost  or  it  has  won  recognized  world  leadership.  Thousands 
ur  u  ^WolcB  xjn  Rnrldp  Harness  see  with  your  own  of  farmers  in  every  state,  in  Canada,  and  even  in  foreign 
yo»“ S"y  Walk  is  .he  counts  use  and  praise  the  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness. 

Three  Time*  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Bjr  actual  test  in  Harness  has  n°  bucl;lcs “a  “vans  55 
steel  testing  machine,  a  Walsh  1^-inch  breeching  is  three  times  stronger.  R mgs ^ ^ear  stmps  11 a  two 
strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  causing  early  repairs,  prdinary  harn^  f as  Z 
buckle  Will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  places  where,  there  is .  ring  ^ 

pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  ness  has  no  rings.  Walsh  leathe  g  .  , 

V  buckles.  Walsh  rigid  inspection  test  known  in  the  harness  industry. 


Here  is  the  causey 
of  all  your  harness! 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


SkSeeHow  R/ngsS 
|  Wait  End  of 
\Szraps  in  Two  J 


-JACOB 


bors  is  using  a  pair.  

STUFFLE,  Exeland,  Wis. 

Orders  Another  Set1 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  harness  I  bought  from 
you  last  spring.  Am  enclosing 
order  for  another  set —  BENJ. 
F.  BAUSUM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Wants  to  Bay 
Collars,  Too 

I  am  sending  for  another  har¬ 
ness.  We  sure  like  the  one  we 
bought  from  you.  I  would  like 
also  to  try  your  collars.  We  have 
seen  the  collars— one  of  our  neigh- 

special  six  months* 

rocess,  explained  in  my  free  book. 

Costs  Less— Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

The  Walsh  saves  costly  repairs  and  breakdowns.  No  stubborn 
buckles  to  bother  with  when  winter  cold  bites  the  fingers  and  straps 
ire  stiff.  Walsh  patented  adjustable  strap  holders  do  away  with 
uckles  and  rings,  and  the  harder  the  pull,  the  tighter  they  hold.  J 


A  Collar 

as  good  as 
the  Harness 

SEE  HOW 

easy  to 

PUT  ON— 
r\  TAKEOFF 

I  iivvADJusT 


Earfiy  Adjusted  to  Fit  Any  Horse 


In  ten  minutes  you  can  adjust  a  Walsh  to  fit  any  horse  or  mule  like 
a  glove.  It’s  a  comfortable  harness,  a  handy  harness,  a  handsome 
harness  and  it  stays  that  way.  Made  in  ten  styles  — Breechingless, 
Express,  Side  B&cker,  etc*  All  pictured  &nd  described  in  my  tree  book* 

I*\ _ a  m.T  —  IfAMav  Not  a  penny  down  is  required  until 

Sena  NO  Money#  you  try  a  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness 
thirty  days  on  your  own  team.  Use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own— give  it  every 
fair  test  you  can  think  of.  If  it  doesn’t  sellitself  to  you  after  30  days  good, 
hard  workout,  don’t  keep  it— just  slip  it  in  the  box  and  return  it  at  my  expense. 


No-Buckle  II  |  |||® 
Adjustable  II  I  |I|B 
Horse  Collar  IVtB 

A  wonderful  new  |M  I  I  IISBl®' 
Horse  Collar  |H  ||  imKjlffl:- 

. — easier  on  the  MB : ; W  KMmSjmS 

horse.  As  the  horse  W  f 

loses  or  puts  on 

flesh,  collar  can  be 

perfectly  adjusted 

to  fit.  Fine  for 

growing  colts.  Allows  room  for  sweat 
pad.  Read  all  about  this  amazing 
new  collar  in  my  big  free  Harness 
Book.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


50  After  30  Days1  Free  Trial 


James  M.  Walsh, 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

Dept.  512 

123  Wisconsin  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  V^qj 

Send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  * 

Harness  and  Collar  Book,  Free  trial 
offer,  and  liberal  terms  on  Walsh  Harness, 


V  Balance  in  easy  monthly  installments.  Otherwise  re¬ 
turn  it  at  my  expense.  Pay  cash  after  trial  if  you 
wish  My  guarantee  protects  you.  Write  today,  hill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon.  The  free  book  explains  everything  including  my  user-agent 
nlan  whereby  you  can  earn  money  showing  W alsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

Dept.  513  123  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


come  back  for  more,  like  Frank  Lindner, 


They  all  - -  .  _  —  - 

Rngal,  N.  D.  who  tried  a  Walsh  on  one  team- 
now  ha*  all  his  teams  fitted  with  Walsh  Harness, 


State . 

Mail  this  Coupon  or 


Don  t  Wait 
A  Day 

MAIL 

Coupon 
Now  For  My 
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Is  the  TB  Campaign  Necessary  ? 


How  Else  Could  Dairymen  Meet  Consumer  and  Other  Demands  ? 


By  BERNE  A-  PYRKE 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

isfactory  from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  The 
fact  is  indisputable,  however,  that  a  sub- 


N 


Our  Mission  to  Give  You  the  Facts 

O  subject  at  the  present  time  is  giving  dairymen  so  much  concern  or  causing  so 
much  discussion  as  the  campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  We  consider  it  the 
chief  duty  of  American  Agriculturist  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  great  problems 
to  give  the  farmers  all  of  the  facts  and  all  of  the  information  that  we  can  possibly  get 
together.  Having  the  correct  facts,  farm  people  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  cor¬ 
rect  decisions. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  we  published  a  short  time  ago  the  answers  by  Dr. 
Moore  to  fourteen  questions  which  farmers  are  asking  about  the  TB  campaign.  We 
have  many  letters  from  dairymen  who  both  agree  and  disagree  with  the  TB  test 
thanking  us  for  the  fair  and  impartial  information  given  in  these  answers  by  Dr. 
Moore. 

Some  time  ago  in  a  visit  with  Commissioner  Pyrke,  he  told  us  of  his  plans  and 
policies  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  TB  campaign  and  we  stated  that  farmers  ought 
to  have  this  information.  So  he  is  writing  a  series  of  two  or  three  articles  on  the  TB 
campaign  which  will  interest  you.  The  first  article  appears  on  this  page;  the  second, 
which  will  describe  the  State  Department’s  policies  and  plans  for  the  future  conduct  of 
this  work,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. — The  Editors. 


EVERY  dairyman  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  understands  that  it  is  to  his 
individual  interest  not  to  have  pushed 
back  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  fur¬ 
nishing  New  York  City  with  its  supply  of 

fluid  milk.  When  the  _ 

danger  threatened  this 
past  summer  of  a  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  shed  the 
dairymen  of  New  York 
made  a  splendid  response 
to  the  appeal  for  more 
milk  during  the  normal 
period  of  shortage.  That 
period  has  nearly  passed 
by  and  the  supply  of  milk 
has,  at  all  times,  been  ade¬ 
quate.  The  agitation  for 
fur  an  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory  will  not  cease  with 
the  passing  of  the  crisis. 

It  will  persist  for  as  many 
years  as  one  is  able  to  ..... 

peer  into  the  future. 

There  is  something  more  to  the  problem  stantial  part  of  the  milk  in  New  York  State 

than  merely  supplying  the  requisite  volume  is  not  produced  by  disease- free  cows.  The 

of  milk.  It  is  certain  that  the  consumers  most  acute  problem  pressing  the  dairymen 

in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  other  centers  of  New -York  State,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

of  population  of  the  state,  will  demand  milk  writer,  is  whether  New  York  producers  can 

not  only  in  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume,  but  of  approved 
quality,  both  from  the 
nutritional  and  sanitary 
standpoints.  If  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  State 
and  surrounding  areas  are 
to  retain  the  present  out¬ 
lets  for  their  milk  ,they 
must  furnish  a  supply 
that  compares  favorablv 
in  quality  with  the  milk 
produced  in  any  compet¬ 
ing  areas.  Both  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of 
milk  in  New  York  State 
are  in  the  hands,  in  the 
main,  of  well  trained,  in¬ 
telligent  dairymen  and 
business  men.  The  milk 
produced  in  New  York 
State  is  of  satisfactory 
quality  from  the  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint,  and  in 
most  respects  entirely  sat- 


hold  the  present  outlets  for  their  milk  in 
competition  with  states  which  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  supply  produced  by  tubercu¬ 
losis-free  cows.  There  are  about  1,100,000 
tested  cows  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 

_ _  even  this  large  number  is 

not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  for  fluid  milk. 
The  question  which  the 
longest  visioned  farmers 
of  the  state  are  asking 
themselves  is  this-:  Can 
the  State  be  freed  of 
tuberculosis  in  time  to 
meet  the  unquestioned  de¬ 
mand  that  will  eventually 
come  from  the  consuming 
centers  for  milk  produced 
by  tuberculosi  s-free 
cows  ?  The  dairy  indus¬ 
try  has  made  remarkable 
strides  in  the  past  ten 
__  years  to  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  this  demand  when 
imperative,  but  much  yet  re- 
Tuberculosis  has  existed 


One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  area  plan  is  that  a  herd  which  has  been 
tested  is  in  no  danger  of  re-infection  from  cows  which  may  be  pasturing  across  the 
fence  or  on  a  neighboring  farm  further  up  the  stream. 


it  becomes 
mains  to  be  done 
among  the  cattle  of  this  state  for  many  de¬ 
cades.  It  was  positively  identified  as  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  state  at  least  30  years  ago,  and 
undoubtedly  existed,  un¬ 
identified,  for  many  years 
before  that.  From  early 
in  the  ’90s  until  1917,  the 
state  carried  on  a  desul¬ 
tory  campaign  to  suppress 
the  disease.  The  tangible 
results  for  the  first  25 
years  of  the  State’s  effort 
to  control  the  disease 
were  few.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  difficult 
to  seek.  Adequate  con¬ 
trol  measures  had  not 
been  evolved,  and  public 
sentiment  was  notably 
luke-warm.  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  indemnities  were 
intermittent  and  invaria¬ 
bly  inadequate  in  amount. 
Dairymen,  in  the  main, 
were  apathetic  and  few 
of  them  had  real  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
tuberculin  test. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Doubly  Certified  Kellys’  Trees— 

Assure  Your  Getting  Fruit  You  Order 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and  loss  by 
the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization  and 
disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of  their 
agent,  Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit  growing — have  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  over  90,000  Kellys’  trees  to  be  “True-to- 
Name”  for  the  1927  season.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  47  years. 

Nearly  Half  -  Century  of  Experience 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’  trees 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on  piece 
roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage, 
account  for  the  success  of  our  customers. 


And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the 
highest  quality  trees  when  you  order  Kellys’.  Our 
1928  Catalog  is  our  only  salesman — you  buy  from  us 
direct  and  we  are  directly  responsible  to  you  for 
your  results. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

314  CHERRY  STREET  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


NIBBLE’S 

[Farm  Seed  Catalog 

B  .  •  Farm 


grnsPri«u"«”e>;^ 

trated  throughout  in  colors.  o  j 

It  tells  the 

^Dibble’s  Catalog  describes  all l  that  « 
newest  and  best  in  Alfalfa,  Clover  an 
0*. 

F.rn”  !.i  tl»  !•««“  P“sib''j  P"“,S 

consistent  with  the  highest  possible  qu 
Hy,  as  we  sell  direct  to  you. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  Free. 
Address, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  I- 


^^WSEED  jig. 
f ACTS  ^ 


Michigan-Grown 

Order  early.  Protectyourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying  ( 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  y6ur  soil  and  cli-  V 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain,, 
hardy  and  Dig-yielding — record  producers  for  years. 

FREE  Samples  quality  senton  request  with 

Isbell’s  1928  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  direet-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
191  Mechanic  St.  [13]  Jackson,  Mich. 


For  51  years  Maule’s  Seeds 
have  been  the  choice  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  and  Gar- 

deners,  and  Maule’s  Seed  Book 
vSs  tas  been  their  Guide  to  Success.  All 
Maule  Seeds  are  Tested  for  Vigorous, 
Abundant  Life;  always  they  are  Bonded 
with  a  Money-Back  Offer.  Write  for 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  Today.  It’s  Free. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

103  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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What  Readers  Think 

Warm  Letters  on  Dirt  Roads- -Unt air  Taxes 


IN  a  recent  editorial,  you  discussed 

the  problem  of  keeping  open  the 
rural  roads  in  winter.  To  my  mind 
this  is  an  important  question,  as  I  am 
one  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  reside 
on  one  of  these  rural  roads.  It  seems 
an  injustice  to  me  to  have  to  pay  taxes 
to  help  keep  the  main  roads  clean  and 
at  the  same  time  have  to  let  my  car 
stand  in  storage  two  to  four  months  in 
the  winter,  and  they  have  it  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  we  have  to  pay  for  our 
car  license  the  full  year.  If  we  could 
pay  license  fee  for  just  the  time  we  are 
are  to  run  the  car,  the  condition  would 
not  be  quite  so  unbearable.  One  win¬ 
ter,  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago,  I 
put  my  car  in  the  forepart  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  could  not  use  it  for  five  months 
on  account  of  the  roads.  Yet  I  had  to 
pay  license  fee  for  all  that  time  and 
had  to  help  pay  for  keeping  the  main 
road  open. 

Not  a  Difficult  Problem 

I  do  not  believe  that  keeping  these 
rural  roads  open  for  auto  traffic  is  as 
hard  a  problem  as  is  commonly  believ¬ 
ed.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  road  commissioners  of  the 
counties  to  see  that  it  is  done  and  a 
few  snow  fences  placed  at  intervals 
where  the  snow  drifts  badly,  and  a  law 
compelling  all  horse  drawn  vehicles  to 
be  the  widths  of  the  auto  track.  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  farmers 
and  more  than  half  of  them  were  in 
favor  of  such  a  law.  Of  course  there 
are  many  who  have  sleighs  of  narrow 
width  who  might  oppose  such  a  law 
but  the  sleighs  could  easily  be  widened 
and  when  the  owner  saw  and  realized 
the  benefit  he  would  feel  that  he  had 
been  fully  paid. — L.  D.  P.,  New  York. L 

What  do  you  folks  think?  How  can 
the  roads  be  kept  open? — Editor. 


What  Are  You  Going  To  Do 
About  It? 

YOU  are  deserving  the  thanks  of  all 

farmers  living  on  dirt  roads  for  agi¬ 
tating  this  all  important  question.  As 
you  know  the  dirt  roads  particularly 
in  early  spring  are  a  nightmare  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
them.  Considering  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  we  pay  we  are  a  very  much  neg¬ 
lected  lot  of  people,  but  then,  it  is 
partly  our  fault,  we  have  kept  our 
mouths  shut  so  long  letting  the  other 
fellow  do  the  shouting  for  us  (at  our 
expense)  that  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  us. 

Of  course  we  realize  that  all  roads 
can  not  be  permanently  improved  at 
once  but  a  lot  can  be  done  that  would 
go  a  long  way  to  make  them  passable. 
I  highly  commend  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  been  made  by 
Miss  Van  Allen  and  Snell;  town  super¬ 
intendent  he  appointed;  frequent  light 
scraping;  fill  all  holes  with  stones  with 
gravel  on  top  wherever  possible;  en¬ 
large  sluices  where  needed. — J.  S.,  New 
York. 

All  reforms  must  be  backed  by 
public  opinion.  Our  business  is  to 
arouse  you  to  united  action.  When 
you  folks  on  the  dirt  roads  want  better 
service  hard  enough  you  can  get  it. 
You  are  still  in  the  majority _ Editor. 


Rank  Discrimination 

IN  a  number  of  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  last  fall,  I  noticed 
articles  about  the  dirt  roads,  and  in 
the  last  one  that  came  to  my  notice 
you  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  proposition  you  had  been  discus¬ 
sing.  You  no  doubt  asked  the  question 
because  you  did  not  get  any  answer 
or  any  correspondence. 


Now  I  am  wondering  why  there  were 
not  more  dirt  road  farmers  interested 
in  this  project  properly  to  discuss  it 
while  the  chance  was  theirs.  I  for  one 
was  very  much  interested  in  it  and  was 
therefore  eagerly  looking  forward  from 
one  issue  to  another  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one,  but  none  came.  This  is  truly  be¬ 
yond  me;  I  cannot  quite  understand  it, 
for  there  is  still,  roughly  speaking, 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  off  the  improved  road's,  who  pay 
automobile  tax  at  full  rate  and  are 
only  able  to  use  those  license  places, 
on  the  average,  about  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 

Improved  Roads  Get  Preference 

If  these  same  farmers  have  potatoes, 
apples,  or  what-not  to  sell,  and  these 
back-in-the-lot  farmers  accost  a  truck¬ 
man  (who  usually  pays  a  little  more 
than  a  local  buyer)  to  sell  him  a  truck- 
load,  the  first  question  usually  is,  “Do 
you  live  on  the  improved  road?”  and 
eight  times  out  of  ten  he  will  turn 
away  and  find  what  he  wants  on  the 
improved  road.  Or,  if  any  of  these 
back-in-the-lot  farmers  want  to  sell 
their  farms  and  go  to  the  real  estate 
agent  to  list  it  with  him,  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  will  be:  “Is  it  located  on  the  im¬ 
proved  road?”  If  it  is  not,  you  are 
out  of  luck  for  they  do  not  sell  any 
more  these  days  and  you  may  as  well 
hang  on  as  best  you  can. 

Side  Road  Farmers  Ignored 

Seven  years  ago  the  road  running 
east  and  west  was  improved  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  north  of  my  place, 
and  that  same  year  my  property  was 
increased  in  value  about  $1500.  Last 
fall  I  asked  our  road  superintendent 
to  put  a  roll  of  picket  snow  fence  in 
front  of  my  house  across  the  road  but 
my  request  was  ignored.  I  did  not  ask 
again  this  fall  and  naturally  have  no 
fence  there  to  keep  about  four  feet 
of  snow  out  of  the  road,  which  is  sure 
to  be  there  every  winter.  All  this 
picket  snow  fence  has  to  be  used  along 
the  improved  highways — never  mind 
about  the  back  lot  farmer. 

Why  such  discrimination  against  one 
class  of  people?  I  think  it  is  more 
than  time  that  we  should  have  some 
consideration. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  points. 
Let  us  hear  from  others  who  have  to 
wallow  through  mud  and  snow  six 
months  out  of  every  year. — H.  P.,  New 
York. 

This  man  is  right.  There  is  no  use 
putting  up  a  fight  without  the  backing 
of  farmers  who  are  interested.  How 
badly  do  you  really  want  better  dirt 
roads  ? — Editor. 


Short  And  To  the  Point 

you  have  been  talking  about  the 
country.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  mine.  I  own  100  acres  in  the 
north  east  corner  of  the  town  of 
Nunda  and  there  has  not  been  a  penny 
spent  on  the  road  in  10  years.  Nunda 
village  elects  the  town  board  and  high¬ 
way  supervisors  and  they  are  the  same 
year  in  and  year  out,  so  they  will 
spend  all  the  money  right  near  town. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  pictures  of 
this  road  to  send  you.  Nunda  is 
known  all  over  for  its  poor  roads. — 
Neiv  York. 


One  Issue  Worth  Year’s  Cost 

*  *  *  I  like  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  just  fine.  Last  week’s  paper 
was  worth  more  to  me  than  a  year’s 
subscription.  The  article  on  garget 
was  just  what  I  needed.  Thanking 
you,  I  am — W.  H.,  New  York. 
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Optimism  Prevails  at  Holstein  Meeting 

State  Association  Burns  Note  at  Annual  Session  at  Syracuse 


THERE  was  a  distinct  feeling  of  optimism 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  held  Jan¬ 
uary  4  in  Syracuse.  An  incident  which 
[contributed  to  this  feeling  was  the  burning  of  a 
note  given  by  the  association  last  year  for  the 
[purpose  of  paying  all  outstanding  debts.  In  or¬ 
der  to  meet  that  note  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
down  expenses  at  all  possible  points  during  the 
past  year  and  the  members  of  the  association  are 
justly  proud  of  the  accomplishment. 

C.  H.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  his  annual  address,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  and  proposed  a  plan  for  future  activi¬ 
ties.  '  In  addition  to  the  improved  financial  con¬ 
dition  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Baldwin  stated 
that  the  membership  of  the  association  is  practi¬ 
cally  double  the  membership  of  1926  and  or¬ 
ganized  Holstein  clubs  are  active  in  practically 

every  dairy  county  in  the  state.  .  _ — 

This  improvement  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state  and  county  associations 
comes  at  a  particularly  opportune 
time  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  outlook  for  the  dairy 
business  is  much  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  Milk  prices 
are  on  the  upgrade  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  quality  cattle. 

A  number  of  important  projects 
were  outlined  by  Mr.  Baldwin  which 
he  hopes  to  see  started  during  the 
year.  The  first  of  these,  and  one 
w  h  i  c  h  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  address,  was  increased 
stimulation  of  Junior  calf  clubs. 


This  work  is  not  new,  since  many  county 
fairs  had  calf  club  exhibits,  not  to  mention  those 
at  the  state  fair.  A  number  of  New  York  State 
4-H  club  workers  also  took  their  calves  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis. 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  especially  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  upon  'each  individual  member  to  see 
that  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  calf  clubs  are 
furnished  with  the  best  possible  calves.  “We 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  price  if  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  “and  furnish  these 
future  farmers  with  the  best  calves  we  have.” 

Another  proposition  certain  to  gain  considera¬ 
ble  interest  and  support  was  that  for  a  drive 
against  scrub  herd  sires.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reported  last  year  that  the 
first  county  in  the  United  States  to  have  100% 
purebred  sires  is  Russell  County,  Ky.  This, 
however,  is  a  relatively  unimportant  dairy  county 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  suggests  that  the  unit  of  work 


Resolutions  Passed  at  Holstein  Meeting 

1 —  Expressing  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  New  York  State 
Implement  Dealers’  Association  who  contributed  toward  sending 
several  New  York  State  calf  club  boys  to  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

2 —  Favoring  an  increase  in  indemnities  paid  for  tubercular  cattle. 

3 —  Calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  Junior  Project  work. 

4 —  Expressing  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Secretary  Houghtoft. 

5 —  Proposing  that  the  committee  appointed  to  study  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  Holstein  cattle  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  study  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  separate  building  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  for 
demonstrating  the  value  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

6 —  Expressing  thanks  and  appreciation  to  members  of  the  state 
association  as  well  as  to  members  of  sister  organizations  and  business 
houses  whose  contributions  made  it  possible  to  pay  the  old  outstand¬ 
ing  debts  of  the  association. 


in  New  York  State  be  the  township  rather  than 
the  county.  He  pointed  out  the  importance, 
from  an  advertising  standpoint,  of  a  township 
or  a  county  which  could  advertise  that  they  had 
no  herd  sires  that  were  not  purebred. 

Mr.  Baldwin  proposed  that  each  county  club 
have  one  of  its  townships  enter  such  a  contest 
and  that  the  State  Association  set  aside  not  less 
than  $300  to  be  divided  among  five  winners. 
“Every  Holstein  breeder  will  be  rendering  a 
helpful  service  to  rid  his  county  of  scrub  bulls,” 
said  Mr.  Baldwin,  “and  he  will  be  increasing 
his  own  market  for  breeding  stock.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  be  using  the  best  means  I  can  think 
of  for  eliminating  forever  the  talked  of  en¬ 
croachment  of  western  milk  on  our  New  York 
City  Market,  which  some  now  fear.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Holstein  cattle  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  and  hoped  that  some  improvement  could 
—  be  made.  Among  the  thoughts  sug- 

•  gested  was  that  the  right  man  should 
be  secured  to  explain  to  the  public 
the  good  points  and  merits  of  the 
Holstein  breed.  Another  idea  worthy 
of  consideration  was  the  importance 
of  more  good  county  herds  at  the 
State  fair. 

Advertising  came  in  for  some  dis¬ 
cussion.  Although  the  budget  did 
not  allow  a  constructive  advertising 
program  last  year,  Mr.  Baldwin  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  budget 
would  provide  for  a  beginning  along 
this  line.  He  also  spoke  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  advantages  of  properly 
conducted  county  sales. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Spraying  Fruit  Trees  from  Pipe  Lines 

Stationary  Outfits  Get  Results  for  Two  New  Jersey  Apple  Growers 


THE  stationary  spray  outfit  is  here  to  stay. 
The  day  has  gone  when  the  fruit  grower 
with  twenty-five  acres  or  more  will  drag  a 
heavy  sprayer  through  the  orchard  when 
he  can  do  the  work  much  easier,  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  and  do  it  at  a  cost  less  than  where 


This  man  supervises  the  pumps  which  force  the 
spray  materials  through  the  pipes  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  supply  nine  spray  guns  in  the  orchard 
of  Wesley  Brown. 

portable  spray  rigs,  necessary  to  properly  care 
for  the  trees,  are  used. 

When  an  orchardist  can  go  out  and  spray  one 
hundred  acres  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  including 
both  apples  and  peaches,  in  fourteen  hours  with 
the  dormant  spray  and  do  a  good  jofr,  a  new  day 
has  entered  the  fruit  growing  game. 

Down  at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  two  of  the 
leading  fruit  growers,  Wesley  Brown  and 
Charles  Repp,  have  installed  plants  of  this  type 
that  are  giving  complete  satsifaction.  In  fact 
these  outfits  proved  so  satisfactory  that  one  of 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 

the  owners  is  increasing  the  capacity  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  he  can,  during  1928,  spray  180  acres 
withone  pump  and  tank  system.  , 

Not  only  was  the  saving  reflected  in  the  lower 
costs  for  applying  the  sprays,  but  the  material 
was  put  on  the  trees  at  just  the  right  time  and 
the  big  increase  in  clean  fruit  shows  that  the 
financial  gain  from  the  use  of  the  stationary 
outfits  runs  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  We 
leave  it  to  the  reader’s  imagination  to  judge  the 
gain,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  men  have 
a  combined  crop  of  75,000  bushels  of  apples, 
which  show  a  clear  gain  of  15  per  cent  of  clean 
fruit  over  the  year  previous  when  they  used  their 
portable  outfits.  Figure  is  out  for  yourself  at 
present  prices  of  fruit. 

In  each  of  these  two 
orchards,  there  are  blocks 
of  one  hundred  acres  each, 
which  have  been  equipped 
with  the  necessary  pumps 
to  operate  efficiently.  These 
pumps  are  connected  with 
an  underground  pipe  sys¬ 
tem  that  runs  to  every  part 
of  the  orchard.  Dotted  over 
the  blocks  of  trees  are  out¬ 
lets  to  which  are  connected 
hose  lines  two  hundred 
feet  long,  some  of  which 
are  over  a  half  mile  from 
the  pump.  A  working 
pressure  of  200-500  pounds 
can  be  maintained  at  any 
part  of  the  orchard  and  a 
loss  of  only  50  pounds  is 
noted  on  the  pressure 


gauge  on  the  return  or  overflow  pipe  lines  that 
come  back  to  the  mixing  tanks. 

Some  idea  of  the  saving  in  time  in  spraying 
can  be  gained  from  the  comparisons  of  the  Repp 
orchards  of  1926  when  the  portable  outfits  were 
used  and  1927  when  the  stationary  outfits  were 
in  operation.  Figured  out  on  a  man  hour  basis, 
it  took  14  men  about  20  hours  to  spray  with  the 
stationary  outfit  or  280  hours  compared  with 
12  men  for  10  days,  or  1200  hours  in  1926  with 
the  tank  sprayers.  The  orchards  were  sprayed 
an  average  of  six  times  during  the  season. 

The  labor  savings  did  not  enter  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  the  systems  were  first  installed.  These 
men  were  anxious  to  control  the  insect  pests 
that  were  causing  such  heavy  losses  through 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


These  two  men  are  able  to  spray  all  day.  There  is  no  delay  as  ordi¬ 
narily  occasioned  by  filling  the  spray  tank  several  times. 
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Higher  Indemnities  for  TB  Cows 

HERE  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
farm  organizations  and  individual  dairymen 
that  the  states  pay  more  for  cattle  con¬ 
demned  for  tuberculosis.  THIS  DEMAND  IS 
JUST  AND  MUST  BE  MET  IF  THE  ERAD¬ 
ICATION  CAMPAIGNS  ARE  TO  CON¬ 
TINUE  WITHOUT  INJUSTICE  TO  DAIRY¬ 
MEN. 

New  York  pays  the  highest  indemnities  of  any 
state,  but  they  are  still  NOT  NEARLY  HIGH 
ENOUGH.  Indemnities  now  paid  were  fixed 
several  years  ago  when  cattle  were  much  cheaper 
so  that  with  the  present  high  prices  of  cows  the 
old  rates  are  unfair.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  making  a  replacement  in  a  dairy  at  $90 
and  at  $125  to  $200,  yet  the  present  rates  paid 
by  the  State  for  condemned  cattle  are  on  the  old 
$90  basis.  Tor  example,  the  maximum  that  the 
State  will  now  pay  for  a  grade  cow  is  $67.50. 
To  this  there  may  be  added  a  salvage  value  of 
possibly  $20  and  the  federal  government  will 
pay  when  funds  are  available,  $25  more  at  the 
most.  This  will  give  the  owner  under  the  very 
best  conditions  only  $112.50.  But  he  cannot  re¬ 
place  that  cow  for  less  than  $I25-$I50.  If  this 
were  all  there  was  to  the  story,  the  dairyman 
would  probably  be  money  ahead,  for  he  has  re¬ 
placed  a  healthy  animal  for  a  diseased  one.  But 
the  difficulty  is,  there  is  usually  a  long  loss  of 
production  before  a  replacement  can  be  made 
which  often  means  a  very  great  financial  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

This  whole  problem  of  eradication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  dairy  cattle  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  people,  not  of  the  farmers  alone.  The 
time  is  past  when  farmers  can  continually  add 
to  the  costs  of  production  of  their  products  with¬ 
out  being  paid  for  these  increased  costs.  The 
eradication  of  this  great  cattle  scourge  of  TB 
may  be  compared  to  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis.  The  patient  and  his  whole  family  must 
undergo  the  financial  loss,  the  trouble  and  the 
suffering  incident  to  an  operation.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  surgery  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  the  man  is  to  be  saved,  he  must  undergo 
the  operation.  So  it  is  with  TB  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  The  tuberculin  test  is  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  but  still,  like  the  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  it  is  the  best  and  about  the  only  way 
known  to  modern  science  by  which  the  terrible 
inroads  of  bovine  tuberculos.s  can  be  conquered. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  has 
been  actually  eradicated  in  thousands  of  counties 
in  the  United  States  by  the  tuberculin  test  since 
1918. 

However,  we  repeat  and  insist  that  if  the  fight 
is  to  go  on,  consumers  as  well  as  dairymen,  and 
in  fact  all  citizens  interested  in  dairy  products, 


must  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibility  and 
therefore  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  necessary 
to  pay  dairymen  adequately  and  fairly  for  their 
losses.  As  far  as  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  concerned, 
we  are  sure  that  it  would  gladly  pay  larger  in¬ 
demnities  were  it  permitted  to  do  so  by  law  and 
were  sufficient  funds  available.  The  place  to  go, 
therefore,  for  help  is  to  the  State  Legislature 
and  Congress,  both  for  laws  and  funds. 

American  Agriculturist  has  enlisted  to  help 
lead  this  fight.  Will  you  work  with  us  and  with 
your  farm  organizations?  Are  you  interested 
in  doing  something  besides  talking?  If  so,  call 
a  special  meeting  or  take  the  matter  up  in  your 
local  Granges  immediately,  sign  petitions,  pass 
resolutions,  have  every  dairyman  write  a  letter, 
and  forward  them  all  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  the  Editorial  Department  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  The  amount  of  response 
will  indicate  whether  or  not  you  are  really  in¬ 
terested  in  larger  and  fairer  indemnities  for  con¬ 
demned  cattle. 

Remember  in  doing  this  that  it  will  do  no  good 
to  pass  resolutions  or  to  take  other  action  against 
the  TB  eradication  campaign  as  such.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dairymen  of  the  State  know  and 
are  determined  that  the  TB  campaign  must  and 
will  go  on,  providing  the  dairymen  are  paid  more 
indemnity  for  their  condemned  cattle. 


L.  J.  Steele 

ANY  friends  of  L.  J.  Steele,  known  all  over 
New  York  State  as  “Larry”,  will  be  shocked 
to  know  of  his  sudden  death  on  Sunday, 
January  8.  “Larry”  was  a  farm  boy  born  at 
Bergen,  New  York,  1891.  He  graduated  from 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  in  1915.  Then  he  taught  agriculture  in 
Holly  High  School  for  two  years,  from  which 
position  he  resigned  to  become  the  popular  and 
successful  county  agent  in  Orleans  County.  From 
this  position  he  was  selected  to  become  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Potato  Growers  Cooperative 
Association  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  and 
he  then  became  the  manager  of  the  Fertilizer 
Department  of  the  G.  L.  F.  at  Ithaca,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  great  ability,  “Larry”  had  a 
fine  personality  which  made  friends  of  all  those 
ivho  were  priviliged  to  know  him. 

Public  Ownership  Increases  Taxes 

HE  farm  organizations  in  California  have 
been  studying  the  tax  situation  in  that  state 
as  it  affects  farmers,  and  among  the  inter¬ 
esting  facts  that  they  found  was  that  the  public 
ownership  of  utilities  results  in  very  pronounced 
increased  taxes  on  farm  property. 

This  result  is  what  we  might  expect,  if  you 
stop  to  think  the  subject  through,  for  when  a 
utility  like  an  electric  or  power  plant  is  owned 
by  private  interests  they  pay  taxes  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  local  government ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
when  these  utilities  are  acquired  by  the  city  or 
other  municipality  then  of  course  they  are 
exempt  from  taxation  and  the  loss  in  taxes  must 
be  made  up  in  some  other  way.  The  result  is 
the  good  old  system  of,  when  in  doubt  add  some 
more  tax  to  farm  property. 

Imitation  Butter  Scores  Victory 

HE  dairy  and  butter  industry  received  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  in  the  recent  decision  made  by  a 
federal  court  granting  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  enforcing  the  oleomargerine  tax  law  against 
the  butter  substitute  called  “Nu-ine”.  The  case 
will  be  taken  up  through  the  different  federal 
courts  and  is  not  definitely  settled.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Nu-ine  and  other  so-called  “cooking  com¬ 
pounds”  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  without  being  regulated  or  inspected  under 
the  oleomargerine  law. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  is  understood 


when  you  know  that  the  total  sales  of  this  class! 
of  imitation  products  amount  to  something  like  | 
$200,000,000  a  year.  Nu-ine  is  made  of  cocoa- 1 
nut  and  peanut  oil  and  is  colored  and  salted  like  I 
butter.  It  can  be  sold,  of  course,  for  much  less  I 
than  butter. 

We  have  no  complaint  against  Nu-ine  or  I 
against  any  other  oil  product  except  when  they  J 
try  to  travel  under  the  disguise  of  real  butter  I 
and  in  other  ways  imitate  real  dairy  products. 
For  nearly  forty  years  dairymen  have  stood  for 
their  rights  and  the  rights  of  consumers  against 
the  encroachments  on  real  dairy  products  of  imi¬ 
tation  butter.  This  decision  of  the  federal  court  I 
is  a  bad  setback  in  this  fight  and  it  means  that  I 
the  dairy  interests,  including  individual  dairy¬ 
men,  their  organizations,  the  dealers,  and  the 
whole  dairy  industry,  must  .unite  to  amend  the 
present  oleomargerine  law  to  force  bogus  butter 
to  travel  on  its  own  merits  and  not  under  the 
color  or  merits  of  dairy  products. 

Sportsmen  Release  Rabbits  in  Spite  of 
Farm  Losses 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers  in  western 
New  York  are  complaining  that  their  land  is 
being  over-run  with  rabbits,  the  State  has  just 
imported  five  hundred  cottontails  Lorn  Kansas 
and  the  Erie  County  Conservation  Society  has 
set  them  free  in  different  sections  of  Erie 
County.  Plans  are  being  made  by  the  conser¬ 
vation  societies  in  Wyoming,  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua  Counties  to  release  five  hundred 
more  rabbits  in  each  of  these  counties  early  in 
February. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  imposition  and  in¬ 
justice  to  farmers  is  taking  place,  reports  are 
being  received  from  many  of  the  fruit  counties 
of  western  New  York  that  the  farms  are  over¬ 
run  with  cottontails  and  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  being  destroyed. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  farmers 
to  cease  to  accept  this  whole  situation  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trespassing  without  putting  up  a  fight. 
As  stated  last  week,  we  will  put  every  resource 
of  American  Agriculturist  back  of  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  stop  these  injustices  and 
lasses  to  farmers  through  the  acts  of  the  sports¬ 
men  and  the  hunters  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  farmer  owners  of  the  land. 

If  you  are  interested  at  all,  let  us  have  your 
views.  What  damage,  if  any,  have  you  suffered? 
Are  the  rabbits  troublesome?  If  so,  how?  What 
about  pheasants?  Have  you  had  any  annoying 
experience  with  hunters?  What  about  some 
resolutions  in  your  local  farm  meeting? 

Superphosphate  Not  Acid  Phosphate 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Atlanta 
on  November  7,  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  using  the  word  “superphosphate”  hereafter  in 
place  of  ^acid  phosphate.”  The  term,  “acid 
phosphate”  always  was  a  misnomer  and  was  very 
apt  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  in  one’s  mind. 

Of  course,  the  word  “acid”  came  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  product  because  of  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  treating  phosphate  rock  to  make 
it  available  as  a  plant  food.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  acid  phosphate,  so  called,  has  very  little, 
if  any,  souring  affect  on  soils.  So  hereafter 
when  you  see  the  word  “superphosphate”  you 
will  know  that  it  is  the  name  for  the  product 
which  has  been  commonly  but  wrongly  called 
“acid  phosphate.” 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor  woman  who 
weighed  350  pounds,  who  sent  her  “mother 
hubbard”  to  the  laundry?  It  came  back 
the  next  day  with  a  note  pinned  on  it : 

“We  do  not  wash  circus  tents.” 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  also  of  the  experience 
of  the  poor  little  lady  who  weighed  only  81 
pounds.  She  sent  her  dress  to  be  laundered  and 
it  was  returned  with  a  note : 

“We  do  not  wash  umbrella  covers.” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 
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What’s  Doing  in  State  and  Nation 

Governor  Smith’s  Message  to  Legislature  Center  of  Interest 


ON  Wednesday,  January  4,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  opened  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty-first  session.  Joseph 
A.  McGinnies,  farmer  and  fruit  grower  of 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  was  again  elect¬ 
ed  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  big  event  of 
the  opening  session  was  Governor  Smith’s  mes¬ 
sage,  which  filled  many  pages  and  covered  every 
phase  of  the  State’s  activities,  reviewing  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  state  government  of  past 
years  and  recommending  policies  for  the  future. 

The  Governor  stated  in  his  introduction  that 
this  was  his  eighth  and  last  annual  message.  We 
do  not  have  the  room  here  more  than  to  sum¬ 
marize  some  of  the  high  spots  of  this  well 
written  and  interesting  political  document.  You 
will  be  particularly  interested  in 
what  the  Governor  said  about  agri-  -  — 

culture,  which  we  quote  in  part : 


cultural  depression  which  affected  some  of  our 
sister  states  so  calamitously. 

Rural  Schools  and  Rural  Health 

“A  state  fails  in  its  duty  to  agriculture  which 
merely  enforces  the  regulatory  statutes  related  to 
the  safeguarding  of  its  food  supply.  The  state, 
by  wise  and  prudent  policies,  should  foster  and 
upbuild  agriculture  and  consider  the  full  well 
being  of  those  engaged  in  it.  This  New  York 
State  is  doing.  Among  other  things,  the  state,  by 
liberal  appropriations,  is  improving  its  system  of 
rural  schools  and  is  also  equipping  its  rural  youth 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
Equal  opportunity  for  the  education  of  their  youth 
so  generously  afforded  to  city  dwellers  must  also 
be  presented  to  the  farming  community.  The 
strength  and  the  comfort  that  public  health  meas¬ 


Agriculture 

“Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry 
of  the  state.  It  is  not  only  funda¬ 
mental  to  all  other  industries,  but  it 
is  a  big  and  important  industry  in 
itself.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
our  people  live  on  the  farms  of  the 
state  and  they  employ  a  Capital,  in 
farms  and  equipment,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  billions  of  dollars.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  in 
farm  lands.  While  New  York,  among 
the  other  states,  is  only  twenty-ninth 
in  total  area,  and  twentieth  in  area  of 
land  in  farms,  it  stands  eighth  in  the 
total  of  agricultural  production.  It 
is  first  in  the  production  of  potatoes, 
hay,  sweet  corn  and  many  vegetables. 

It  is  second  in  dairy  products,  apples, 
grapes  and  in  the  total  of  all  vege¬ 
tables.  New  York  may  well  claim  to 
be  a  leading  agricultural  state. 

Results  of  Depression  After  War 

“In  all  the  dislocations  brought 
about  by  the  great  war,  no  group  of 
workers  within  the  state  has  been 
more  grievously  affected  than  the 
men  and  women  living  upon  the 
farms.  As  a  result  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  following  the  war 
there  was  a  net  loss,  in  the  ten-year 
period  ended  December  31,  1927,  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  of  the  state,  of  141,000.  persons. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bottom  of 
the  agricultural  depression  in  this  state  was 
touched  in  1925,  and  signs  are  not  lacking  that  en¬ 
couraging  progress  is  being  made  in  the  necessary 
readjustments  to  accommodate  agriculture  to  post¬ 
war  conditions. 

Equality  of  Opportunity 

“In  New  York  we  have  over  eleven  million  peo¬ 
ple.  Upward  of  seven  million  of  them  reside  in 
five  cities  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  from  tidewater  to  Lake  Erie.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  have  thirty-five  cities  and  528  villages. 
For  their  food  and  clothing  the  people  in  the 
cities  rely  upon  the  farmer  and  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  till  the  soil  is  certainly 
of  vital  concern  to  the  government  of  the  state. 
Both  national  and  state  policies  should  be  molded 
to  insure  equality  of  opportunity  and  reward  be¬ 
tween  those  groups  which  produce  the  food  and 
those  which  consume  it. 

A  Program  of  Readjustment 

“Since  1918  this  state  has  put  into  effect  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  cheapen  marketing  costs,  to 
decrease  marketing  risks,  to  improve  marketing 
methods,  and,  in  general,  to  facilitate  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale  of  New  York  farm  products  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  its  farmer  producers  and 
its  city  consumers  as  well.  The  functioning  of 
this  program  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
modifying  in  this  state  the  severity  of  the  agri¬ 


Some  Interesting  Recommendations  From 
Governor  Smith’s  Message 


1 —  A  four-year  term  for  Governor,  with  the  election  in  the 
year  when  there  is  no  election  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  point  the  present  Legislature  is  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Governor. 

2 —  The  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  four  years  for  Senators  and  two  years  for  As¬ 
semblymen. 

3 —  Meetings  of  the  Legislature  only  every  other  year  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  too  many  laws  passed. 

4 —  A  temporary  commission  to  be  created  to  study  county 
government  with  a  view  to  recommending  consolidation  or  re¬ 
forms  in  the  form  of  county  government  to  bring  about  more 
efficient  administration. 

5 —  The  creation  of  a  state  water  power  authority  to  which 
control  of  the  State  water  power  resources  shall  be  given. 
This  recommendation  is  opposed  by  the  Legislature. 

6 —  The  improvement  by  the  Federal  government  of  the 
barge  canal  and  the  Hudson  River  as  an  all-American  deep  sea 
waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

7 —  The  abolishing  of  the  State  Census  and  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Census  for  State  apportionment  purposes. 

8 —  Thorough  study  by  competent  committees  of  the  tax 
situation  with  careful  consideration  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
results  of  such  study. 


pointed  out  that  the  State  had  been  liberal  with 
appropriations  not  only  for  State  roads  but  also 
to  help  build  town  and  county  highways  and  that 
all  of  these  good  roads  were  a  tremendous  aid 
to  farmers  in  marketing  their  products. 

Help  for  Cooperative  Marketing 

On  cooperative  marketing,  the  Governor  said: 

“There  is  probably  no  other  state  which  has 
placed  on  the  statute  books  such  adequate  and 
complete  cooperative  marketing  legislation  as  has 
New  York  during  the  ten-year  period  since  1918.” 

Governor  Smith  pointed  out  that  in  1918  there 
were  but  17  active  cooperative  associations  and 
that  there  are  now  approximately  1,100  active 
associations  doing  a  combined  annual  business 
_  of  more  than  $115,000,000. 

Millions  to  Fight  TB 

On  the  eradication  of  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis,  the  Governor  said  that 
New  York  is  second  in  the  whole 
country  in  the  dairying  industries. 
In  1918  there  were  more  tuberculous 
animals  in  the  herds  in  New  York 
State  than  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 
In  1921,  there  were  only  123  ac¬ 
credited  herds  containing  about  4,000 
animals;  while  in  November  1927 
there  were  43,120  accredited  herds 
with  a  total  of  over  400,000  animals. 
“Beginning  in  1923,  the  State  ap¬ 
propriated  $5,000,000  for  indemnities 
to  cattle  owners  and  since  then  it  has 
averaged  annually  over  $3,000,000. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  State  has 
paid  out  for  this  work  more  than 
$20,000,000.  This  is  the  largest  sum 
expended  by  any  state  in  any  period 
for  the  control  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.” 


ures  bring  are  the  concern  of  the  state  for  the 
people  on  the  farm  equally  as  for  the  people  in 
the  densely  populated  sections.  „ 

Aids  to  Local  and  City  Marketing 

“In  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  following 
the  depression  brought  about  by  the  war,  a  sound 
state  marketing  program  is  vital.  The  ten-year 
period  from  1918  has  witnessed  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  service  functions  by  the  state,  such  as 
issuing  marketing  reports  by  press  and  even  by 
radio,  aiding  the  organization  and  operation  of 
co-operative  associations,  the  inspecting  and  certi¬ 
fying  of  grading  of  farm  products  at  shipping 
points.  These  and  other  similar  services  have 
placed  New  York  in  the  front  rank  among  states 
having  a  sound  state-aided  program  for  marketing 
improvement.  The  city  end  of  the  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  received  attention.  One  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  work  now  being 
carried  forward  is  the  state-wide  study  of 
city  food-handling  problems  and  the  development 
of  regional  planning  of  food-handling  facilities. 
Special  aid  is  being  given  to  individual  cities  in 
planning  modern  terminal  and  farmers’  markets 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper 
function  in  the  regional  plan  and  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  era  in  the  supplying  of  food 
to  our  cities  ushered  in  by  the  modern  highway 
and  the  motor  truck.  This  project  at  once  offers 
the  possibility  of  lower  living  costs  to  those  in  our 
cities  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  better  and  in¬ 
creasingly  important  outlet  for  the  products  of 
New  York  State  farms.” 

On  the  subject  of  state  roads,  the  Governor 


For  Agricultural  Education 

On  agricultural  education,  the 
Governor  said  that  the  State  had 
been  generous  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  and  with  the 
different  schools  of  agriculture.  He 
said : 

“We  should  always  have  in 
■■  —  enough  young  people  who  d< 

make  farming  their  vocation 
carry  it  on  in  a  scientific  and  modern  way. 
this  army  of  trained  young  men  and  wome^ 
be  recruited  the  leadership  which  will  mak* 
possible  for  this  State  to  maintain  her  place  amo! 
the  important  agricultural  states  of  the  Union. 

In  concluding  that  part  of  his  message  dealing 
with  agriculture,  Governor  Smith  said : 

“While  the  State  of  New  York  has  never  spent 
money  in  advertising,  the  fact  nevertheless  re¬ 
mains  that  New  York  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Union. 
The  Erie-Chautauqua  grape  belt  is  famous 
throughout  the  nation.  The  counties  adjacent  to 
Lake  Ontario  form  one  of  the  great  fruit  belts  of 
the  East.  The  Champlain  and  Hudson  Valleys 
are  noted  for  the  high  quality  of  their  apples  and 
other  fruits.  In  the  favored  region,  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Pennsylvania  border  ,are  pro¬ 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone.  New  York 
State  agriculture  is  noted  for  its  diversification. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  and  industry 
of  our  farm  workers  make  available  an  abundance 
of  food  products,  and  the  improved  state  roads 
make  possible  the  cheap  and  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  of  those  products  from  points  of  production 
to  centers  of  population. 

“I  strongly  urge  upon  your  honorable  bodies 
that  you  give  close  study  to  the  proposals  that 
may  come  before  you  during  your  session  from 
those  interested  in  strengthening  the  state’s  policy 
(Continued  on  P(we  11) 
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NLY  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
or  per  gallon  of  material — yet  it  may  mark 
the  difference  between  establishing  or  failing 
to  establish  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus 
infections  that  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  whole 
fruit  crop. 


ORCHARD 

BRAND 


Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 

Oil  Emulsion 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


“Orchard  Brand”  Quality  in  spray  and 
dust  materials  means  so  much  in  results  ac¬ 
complished  that,  even  at  a  fractional  price 
difference,  it  costs  least  in  the  season’s  final 
accounting  of  loss  or  profit. 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 


Send  us  a  postcard  request  for  your  copy 
of  the  1928  Annual  “Cash  Crops ” 


C+J> 

Sulphur  Dusts 
for  all  needs 


General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-55 


“ROSY  APHIS”  APPLES 


market  for  these 


Apple  Aphis  may  be¬ 
any  season  with- 


controls  it  if  applied 
when  the  buds  are 
the  young  leaflets  are 
1  inch  long, 
avoid  the  more  expen- 
sprayings  later  in  the 


EUROPEAN  RED  MITE 

(Enlarged  3  times) 

A  comparatively  new  and  serious 
pest  because  its  life  cycle  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  completed  in  three  weeks. 
A  numoerof  generations  will  there¬ 
fore  occur  in  the  growing  season. 

One  thorough  spraying  on  under¬ 
sides  of  twigs  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  hatching. 


Control 

Aphis,  Red  Mite  &  Scale 

—  by  just  one  spraying 
late  with  SUNOCO  ' 

FULLY  half  the  apples  which  were  “set”  in 
Western  New  York  were  ruined  last  year  by 
Rosy  Apple  Aphis. 

A  big  loss;  and  a  foolish  loss,  because  there’s 
one  spray  which,  with  one  late  application,  will 
allow  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

Lime  sulphur  has  failed  too  often  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Sunoco  Spray  is  better  and  safer. 
Sunoco  costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine. 

Just  one  spraying,  when  the  leaves  are  out 
fully  half  an  inch,  will  kill  more  Scale  Aphis, 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  than  any  other 
spray  combination. 

Sunoco  will  not  freeze  or  deteriorate.  Once 
mixed,  Sunoco  stays  mixed  even  in  hard  or  cold 
water. 

The  advice  of  ourown  entomologists  is  sound  and  has  been 
followed  successfully  by  leading  orchardists  everywhere". 
Consult  us  without  reserve.  No  charge. 


The  knowing  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  consider  lime  sulphur  and  sulphur 
compounds  useless,  and  recommend  Sunoco 
spray. 


We  offer  you  FREE 

a  valuable  booklet  and  special 
bulletins  on  Orchard  Pests 
and  their  control. 

Send  for  them. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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Outlook  a  Little  Better 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


Burritt 


nearly  to  zero. 


WE  are  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  very 
steady  winter  up  here  in  Western  New 
York,  but  rather  wide  variations  in 
temperature  accompanied  by  thaws 
and  floods  and  subsequent  severe  freez¬ 
ing.  The  last  few  days 
of  the  old  year  it  con¬ 
tinued  so  warm  that 
practically  all  of  the 
frost  was  drawn  out 
of  the  ground.  There 
were  heavy  rains  and 
these  completely  sat¬ 
urated  the  ground. 
Then  on  January  1st 
to  3rd  we  had  low 
temperatures,  the 
thermometer  falling 
Now  on  January  7th 
it  is  thawing  again.  There  has  been 
very  little  snow  at  any  time  and  the 
fields  are  now  bare. 

These  conditions  are  very  unfavora¬ 
ble  all  around.  There  will  very  likely 
be  more  winter  injury  of  fruit  trees 
from  the  excess  moisture  and  the  se¬ 
vere  freezing  without  snow  protection. 
Wheat  and  meadows  always  suffer  un¬ 
der  such  conditions.  Water  and  ice 
are  now  standing  in  many  low  places 
and  wheat  is  showing  brown  in  many 
fields.  And  such  changeable  and  un¬ 
seasonable  weather  is  bad  for  both 
humans  and  animals.  We  would  all 
appreciate  some  good  steady  but  mod¬ 
erate  winter  weather. 

Cabbage  Market  Still  Depressed 

We  loaded  the  last  of  our  cabbage 
crop  this  week  at  $7.50  per  ton. 
Through  early  selling  and  a  good  mar¬ 
keting  service  we  shall  come  out  fairly 
well — at  least  without  loss  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  deal  in  this  unusually  bad  year. 
But  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
in  storage  much  of  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  be 'sold  at  all.  The  market  is 
still  depressed.  As  soon  as  decreased 
shipments  and  cold  weather  open  up 
the  markets  a  little,  heavy  shipments 
promptly  depress  it  again  and  cut  off 
outlets.  A  recent  freeze  in  the  south 
may  have  destroyed  some  southern 
cabbage  crops,  hut  the  effect  on  the 
market  will  probably  he  only  psycho¬ 
logical  and  temporary  as  we  really 
have  too  much  cabbage  here  in  the 
north. 

Potato  Market  Weaker 

Potato  markets  have  also  weakened. 
In  the  sections  south  of  Rochester  they 
are  now  being  loaded  at  80  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  one  dollar  per  bushel  as  in 
December.  Certified  potato  seed  seems 
to  be  scarce  and  high,  bringing  from 
$1.75  to  $2.75  per  bushel.  More  hay — 
both  timothy  and  alfalfa,  but  mostly 
timothy — is  being  baled  and  shipped 
than  usual.  The  top  price  on  our  best 
timothy  is  ten  dollars  per  ton  and  much 
of  it  is  sold  for  six  and  eight  dollars. 
Alfalfa  brings  $20  and  upwards. 

General  conditions  in  Western  New 
York  are  very  spotted  and  uncertain. 
Most  farmers  are  more  or  less  dis¬ 
couraged  but  are  no  longer  fooling 
themselves  by  expecting  too  much  im¬ 
provement  in  the  near  future.  Yet 
here  and  there  farmers  may  be  found 
who  have  had  a  good  year  and  who 
are  more  optimistic.  On  the  whole  I 
believe  that  Western  New  York  is  in 
rather  better  condition  than  one  or  two 
years  ago.  This  slight  improvement  is 
not  so  much  due  to  better  incomes  in 
1927,  although  these  were  probably 
slightly  better,  as  to  effective  retrench¬ 
ment  and  a  small  beginning  in  the  li¬ 
quidation  of  debts.  Farmers  have  at 
last  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
relatively  prosperous  period  from  1900 
to  1919  has  gone  probably  not  to  re- 
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turn  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and 
in  most  cases  for  the  first  time  have 
effectively  reduced  expenses. 

This  reduction  of  expenses  has  taken 
many  forms.  Less  labor,  and  cheaper 
labor  is  being  employed.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  cities,  together  with  farm¬ 
ers  inability  to  pay  has  reduced  wages, 
and  good  men  may  now  be  employed 
at  probably  ten  dollars  or  more  per 
month  less  than  last  year.  Older  men 
who  had  retired  have  in  some  cases 
had  to  go  back  to  work.  Successful 
farmers  who  had  moved  to  town  and 
'  put  tenants  on  their  farms  have  lost 
or  dismissed  these  tenants  and  moved 
back  on  their  old  farms.  Expenses 
have  been  curtailed  everywhere  possi¬ 
ble.  Few  new  things  are  being  bought. 
Temporary  building  and  machinery  re¬ 
pairs  are  made.  Expensive  operations 
are  eliminated.  There  is  some  danger 
that  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
inferior  or  deficient  seeds  and  fertili¬ 
zers,  for  example,  purchased. 

Farms  Are  Cheaper 

All  this  has  had  its  effect  on  land 
values  which  are  depressed  according¬ 
ly.  Of  course,  the  man  who  expects 
to  remain  on  his  land  and  who  is  able 
to  do  so,  is  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  land  values.  But 
the  man  who  wants  to  sell  or  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  is  usually  a  heavy  loser, 
and  often  finds  his  equity  in  his  land 
entirely  wiped  out.  An  instance  or 
two  will  illustrate.  A  good  farm  ap¬ 
praised  at  $12,000  in  1918  with  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $8000  on  it,  has  just  been  sold 
for  $5000.  Another  excellent  farm  well 
located,  priced  at  $35,000  in  1910  and 
a  good  investment  at  that  price  then, 
is  now  offered  for  sale  at  $13,000.  Had 
it  been  conservatively  mortgaged  for 
40  to  50  percent  of  its  value  then,  the 
seller  would  now  have  practically  no 
equity.  It  is  a  bad  time  to  sell  farms. 
And  yet  many  farms  must  be  sold,  both 
for  personal  reasons  and  to  stop  still 
greater  losses.  Such  conditions  upset 
one’s  sense  of  values  and  are  disturb¬ 
ing  and  discouraging. 

Prospects  Still  Good 

On  the  other  hand  the  factors  which 
have  made  Western  New  York  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  highly  developed  stable 
farming  region  with  well  equipped 
homes  and  farm  plants,  have  not 
changed.  There  remains  as  always, 
good  land,  abundant  moisture,  favora¬ 
ble  temperatures,  near-by  and  growing 
markets,  good  buildings  and  capable 
men  and  women.  The  factors  that 
have  changed  are  consumer  demand, 
competition,  and  relative  values.  What 
has  been  done  by  our  fathers  can  be 
done  again  by  us  if  we  rightly  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  changed  factors.  What 
is  needed  is  more  intelligent  thinking 
and  planning  ahead. — Hilton ,  New 
York,  Jan.  7. 


Who  Has  These  Issues? 

WE  have  a  request  from  one  of  our 
readers  for  the  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist,  dated  July  16,  1921  and 
September  23,  1922. 

If  any  of  you  can  furnish  these  old 
copies  you  will  he  doing  a  reader  a  real 
service.  If  you  have  them,  kindly  ad¬ 
dress  the  Editorial  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fires  have  done  more  damage  to 
forests  than  all  other  agencies  com¬ 
bined.  The  menace  can  be  stopped  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  use  or  travel 
through  the  woodlands.  Prevent  for¬ 
est  fires.  It  pays! 
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Spraying  Fruit  Trees  From 
Pioe  Lines 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

wormy  fruit.  These  huge  plants  were 
installed  with  the  sole  object  of  getting 
the  spray  on  the  trees  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  worm  appeared 
and  the  savings  in  time  were  realized 
after  a  check-up  on  the  results  was  se¬ 
cured.  With  the  hundred  or  more 
acres  in  each  plot,  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  over  the  ground  at  the 
critical  time  and  the  losses  were 
heavier  than  these  growers  felt  were 
necessary. 

Oil  to  Prevent  Freezing  Pipes 

There  is  only  a  narrow  road  sepa¬ 
rating  both  big  plots  where  the  station¬ 
ary  outfits  were  operated.  We  will 
briefly  describe  both  outfits,  as  they 
have  many  points  of  interest  to  any 
orchardist  who  is  planning  to  install 
such  an  outfit.  In  the  first  place,  these 
outfits  are  located  on  practically  level 
land.  Both  outfits  were  installed  by 
the  labor  employed  on  the  farm  during 
the  busy  season.  The  pipes  are  laid 
about  18  inches  under  the  ground  and 
under  New  Jersey  conditions  it  is 
thought  they  will  not  freeze.  As  an 
extra  precaution,  Mr.  Brown  is  filling 
his  pipes  with  motor  car  drainings.  He 
had  a  big  garage  save  all  of  the  drain¬ 
ings  for  a  few  weeks  and  they  soon 
ha  dabout  15  barrels,  which  will  fill  the 
lines  over  winter,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brown  will  prevent  corrosion.  Mr. 
Repp  is  using  an  air  compressor  to 
drive  the  water  from  the  pipes,  claim¬ 
ing  ‘the  oil  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Air,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Repp,  will 
drive  the  moisture  and  sediment  from 
the  pipes  much  more  effectively  than 
any  other  means. 

Efficiency  in  the  Orchard  Labor 

The  real  efficiency  of  the  system  is 
seen  in  the  orchard.  Here  we  find  six 
to  nine  men  busy  with  hose  lines  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  orchards.  Each  nozzle 
man  has  a  helper  to'  drag  the  hose 
lines.  The  men  are  on  the  job  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  there  is  no 
stop  until  twelve.  Not  a  minute  is 
lost  all  day  long,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  spray  solution  right  at 
the  nozzle  end.  To  overcome  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  breakdown  in  the  pump  or 
the  stoppage  of  a  valve,  these  orchard- 
ists  have  installed  two  pumps  so  that 
the  power  can  be  shifted  in  an  instant 
and  the  pressure  maintained  every 
minute.  In  quoting  Mr.  Brown  regard¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  work  they  do  in  a 
day  he  replied,  “With  this  outfit  the 
men  are  spraying  all  the  time,  there 
is  no  lost  motion  or  wasted  time  in 
going  and  coming  from  the  house  or 
standing  around  idling  while  the  tank 
is  being  filled.”  Mr.  Brown  has  figured 
out  that  where  spray  tanks  are  used 
about  one  half  of  the  sprayer’s  time 
is  spent  in  coming  and  going  to  the 
orchard. 

A  Real  Money  Saver 

An  actual  saving  of  about  $100  a 
spraying  has  been  made  possible  on 
these  two  farms  through  the  use  of 
the  spray  power  plants.  Both  men  put 
on  eight  sprays,  representing  an  actual 
saving  of  over  $800  on  labor  item 
charges  for  each  orchard.  This  does 
not  represent  the  entire  saving  either. 
Mr.  Repp  puts  the  actual  saving  at 
about  $2,000  a  year.  He  saved  nearly 
$1,000  on  the  amount  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials  he  had  to  buy.  The  higher 
pressure  made  it  possible  to  get  the 
solution  on  the  trees  in  finer  particles 
and  it  took  much  less  material.  Both 
farmers  were  able  to  dispense  with 
four  teams  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  the  whole  year,  with  but  little 
for  them  to  do  except  at  spraying  time. 

An  even  greater  surprise  came  to 


only 

ONE 


BUY  wisely!  Do  not  place  your  order  for  any  make  of  spreader  until  you  have 
first  compared  it  with  the  latest  model  NEW  IDEA.  You  will  then  be 
equipped  to  judge  of  spreader  merit 
according  to  a  definite  standard. 

For  there  is  still  only  one  genuine 
NEW  IDEA.  Not  because  it  is  the  oldest  and  best 


tinuous  years  of  progressive  development;  but 
because  the  NEW  IDEA  actually  is 


known  —  the  original  widespread  machine;  not 
because  it  is  the  finished  result  of  nearly  thirty  com 


Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.: 

We  have  used  our  Model  8  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  every  day  this  ivinter  and  it 
spreads  the  manure  as  good  and  fresh  as 
from  the  stable.  We  haven’t  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  it.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  use  our  name. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  D.  McCollum. 


The  Leader  in  Every  Spreader  Improvement 


The  Model  8  NEW  IDEA  stands  supreme — whether  judged 
by  quantity  and  character  of  performance,  ease  of  operation 
and  control,  or  durability  of  service.  Never  excelled  for 
light  draft  —  shortest  turning  radius  —  easy  loading  over 
sides  that  are  not  only  low  (less  than  40  inches  in  height) 
but  absolutely  unobstructed.  16  inch  clearance  underneath. 

Riveted  frame  of  rail  steel — three  times  stronger  than  the  steel 
generally  used.  Body  of  highest  grade,  absolutely  clear,  yellow 
pine,  riveted  (not  bolted)  to  frame  —  cannot  warp,  crack  or 
open  up.  Semi'Steel  instead  of  ordinary  castings.  Tempered 
steel  chains  instead  of  malleable.  Wide  tires.  Extra  size,  self- 
aligning,  enclosed  roller  bearings.  Cylinder  teeth  riveted  to 
angle  steel  beater  bars.  Distributor  blades  of  rust-and-acid- 
resisting  steel.  No  one  has  ever  yet  worn  out  a  Model  8 1 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


FACTORY  BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at 
New  York  City.  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Cochranton.  Pa. 


Over  4,000  dealers  display  this  sign  of 
New  Idea  Service .  Stop  where  you  see  it. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Dept  23  Coldwater.  Ohio 

You  may  send  me  information  on 

□  The  New  Idea  Spreader 

□  The  New  Idea  Transplanter 

O  The  New  Idea  Husker- Shredder 


Name _ 

Address. 


these  growers  when  they  had  their 
crop  ready  to  put  into  storage.  They 
had  not  only  saved  nearly  $1,000  in 
labor,  another  $2,000  in  spray  material, 
but  they  had  over  10,000  bushels  more 
clean  fruit  from  the  same  orchards 
than  the  previous  year.  One  of  the 
growers  in  1925  had  about  30  per  cent 
clean  fruit.  In  1926,  by  better  methods 
and  additional  sprayers,  he  brought  it 
up  to  65  per  cent  and  this  year  it 
jumped  to  95  per  cent  clean  fruit.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  now  selling  at  $2  per  bushel 
and  these  extra  10,000  bushels  of  fruit 
are  now  in  storage  instead  of  the  cider 
mill  at  a  few  cents  a  bushel. 

Now  for  the  cost  of  installing  such 
an  outfit.  It  costs  about  $11  an  acre 
for  the  pipes  and  the  upright  stands 
ready  to  attach  the  hose.  The  labor 
of  laying  the  pipes  adds  a  $3  charge. 
The  pumps  cost  about  $550  each  and 
the  tanks  for  the  spray  material  $100. 
(To  take  care  of  unexpected  break¬ 
downs  in  the  system,  three  pumps  have 
been  installed  in  tandem  so  that  they 
can  be  changed  instantly,  without  the 


loss  of  a  minute’s  time  or  the  drop  of 
hardly  a  pound  in  the  pressure.) 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  high  points  in 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
system  and  their  costs. 

The  Cost  of  Installing 


Pipe  for  100  acres . $1,100.00 

Labor  .  300.00 

Pumps  (3  for  emergency) .  1,650.00 

Tanks  (3  for  rush  work) .  300.00 

Tractor  .  500.00 


Total  . $3,850.00 

Cost  per  acre .  38.50 

Net  Gains  Credited  to  the  Outfit 

Labor  saving . $  800.00 

Spray  material... .  2,000.00 

5,000  bushels  fruit .  7,500.00 


Total  . . . $10,300.00 

Returns  per  acre .  103.00 


As  a  final  analysis  of  the  value  of 
the  stationary  outfit,  both  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Repp  are  convinced  that  the 
average  fruit  grower  with  a  portable 
outfit  can  attach  his  present  pump 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  Them  Direct 
From  Our  Mills 
Size: 

3x6  ft.  Glazed 

1%  in. . at  $2.95 

1 94  in.  -----  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 
Cross  Bar.  Open  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

The  Price  Regulator.  Everything  from  Cellar  to  Roof 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing — $2.10  per  roll 

THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Cycle  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


c  A1  FSMFN  You  can  malie  bi« 

kjrinijkjniL.n  money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect,  i'ay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons’  Nurseries,  Desk  A-6,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


with  a  heavier  engine  to  a  pipe  line 
similar  to  these  and  handle  up  to  25 
acres  or  even  more  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  or  little  expense  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  cost  of  the  pipe  lines. 
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Radiotrons 
are  the  Heart  of 
the  Receiving  Set 


Make  sure  that  your  new  radio  set  is  equipped 
with  RCA  Radiotrons  throughout.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  quality  receiving  sets  specify 
RCA  Radiotrons  for  testing,  for  initial  equip¬ 
ment  and  for  replacement.They  are  recognized 
by  experts  as  the  standard  of  performance. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

RCA  Radiotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 


Investigate  the  merits  of  the  “Famous  Vermont” 

The  evaporator  used  by  all  discriminating  makers  of 
maple  products.  Our  modem  factory  facilities  are  at 
your  disposal.  Ask  for  1928  catalogue  and  prices. 
State  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT.  ST.  REGIS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices «. 
Guaranteed  bached  by  $  IT)  000  bond <. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Claris  ^ne  H°rse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


Saws  firewood  lumber  ,ath.  posts  etc  Ripping 
cable  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw- 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  Aisc  H  &  z  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  tobs 

Write  oaay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  Kinds  saws,  engines 
teea  mills,  concrete  mixers  ant 
fence. Ford&Forason  Attachments 
etc  Full  of  sumrisine  oargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  Atperican  Agriculturist. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
my  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 
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Club  Root  of  Cabbage 

How  a  Cortland  County  Farmer  Controls  It 

FEW  growers  ful-  R  R  N#  REED  1  have  seen  a  num- 

ly  understand  ‘  '  ‘  her  of  cases  where 


the  club  root  disease.  It  is  quite  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  it  is  not  seed  borne 
but  is  the  result  of  every  grower’s  own 
carelessness  or  lack  of  knowing  con¬ 
trol  measures. 

Some  are  attempting  to  grow  cab¬ 
bage  on  the  same  ground  too  often 
without  first  making  the  soil  sufficient¬ 
ly  alkaline.  Since  club  root  is  a  slime 
mold  disease  of  the  soil,  conditions 
which  cause  it  to  develop  or  propagate 
it  once  it  gets  started,  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Once  in  the  soil  it  will  die  out  in 
about  six  years  if  no  plant  or  weed  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cabbage  family  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow. 

The  State  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
has  lately  determined  just  how  alka¬ 
line  a  soil  must  be  in  order  to  make  it 
resistant  to  the  trouble.  I  strongly 
recommend  to  any  one  thinking  of 
growing  cabbage  on  ground  oftener 
than  once  in  six  years  or  on  soil  infested 
with  mustard,  that  they  write  to  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
instructions  for  getting  soil  tested  for 
lime  content. 

Select  Soil  for  Seed  Bed 
With  Care 

Too  frequent  cropping  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  disease  but  it  can  also  be 
caused  by  dirt  being  washed  or  other¬ 
wise  being  carried  to  a  new  area  in¬ 
tended  for  the  crop  or  seed  bed.  Ex¬ 
treme  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
ground  for  a  seed  bed.  Land  along  a 
stream  which  floods  at  any  time  in  the 
year  is  unsafe  to  use  for  cabbage  pro¬ 
duction.  All  plants  belonging  to  the 
cabbage  family  are  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  cabbage  will  club  following 
any  of  these  if  the  rotation  is  too  short. 
This  includes  our  common  wild  mustard. 

The  reason  I  have  discussed  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  this  time  of  year  is  so  that  one 
planning  his  next  season’s  acreage  and 
seed  bed  will  not  select  soil  where 
there  is  danger.  If  there  is  a  bit  of 
doubt  be  sure  and  get  your  soil  tested 
and  if  lime  is  needed,  apply  it. 

Be  careful  after  plowing  or  harrow¬ 
ing  last  season’s  cabbage  fields  not  to 
take  the  tools  direct  to  your  seed  bed 
without  first  cleaning  them  or  using 
them  in  some  soil  not  containing  club 
root.  It  takes  only  a  little  dirt  to  in¬ 
oculate  a  clean  seed  bed  so  it  is  ruined. 


seed  bed  had  been  located  on  the  lower 
side  of  last  season’s  cabbage  field  and 
of  course  nearly  a  total  loss  will  result. 
It  is  unsafe  to  set  plants  from  a  seed 
bed  where  only  a  few  diseased  plants 
are  found.  Low  damp  land  is  more 
subject  to  the  trouble.  Soakage  from 
an  old  barn  yard  or  manure  pile  is 
sure  to  cause  trouble.  An  old  garden 
is  also  a  trouble  breeder. 

Mustard  Causing  Much  Trouble 

The  mustard  is  causing  a  lot  of 
trouble  especially  in  the  Danish  section 
as  it  seems  to  have  gained  a  good  foot 
hold  there  on  many  farms.  The  west¬ 
ern  section  seems  to  have  less  but  it 
will  soon  come  if  not  vigorously  fought. 
I  was  taught  as  a  boy  to  have  a  hor¬ 
ror  for  the  weed.  Never  a  stalk  was 
allowed  to  seed  on  the  farm  if  it  was 
discovered.  One  of  my  first  instruc¬ 
tions  to  a  new  man  is  to  pull  every 
stalk  of  mustard.  I  certainly  can 
thank  a  wise  father  for  this  good  in¬ 
struction  and  I  hope  to  impress  the 
same  precaution  on  my  sons. 

Whenever  the  grain  binder,  corn 
harvester,  ensilage  cutter  or  thresher 
leaves  our  farm  to  work  for  neighbors 
it  is  my  first  duty  to  see  that  it  is 
cleaned  of  mustard  seeds  before  it  is 
returned  home.  It  is  a  fight,  I  will 
admit,  but  I  am  sure  the  fight  others 
are  having  who  are  badly  infested  is 
far  worse  than  mine. 


Plant  Potatoes  Close 
Together 

^n  experiment  at  Michigan  State 
college  showed  that  where  fifteen 
bushels  of  seed  was  used  to  the  acre, 
better  yields  were  secured  when  one 
ounce  seed  piece  were  spaced  12  inches 
apart  than  when  three  ounce  pieces 
were  planted  36  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Where  the  15  bushels  were  cut 
into  one  ounce  pieces,  the  yield  was 
258.1  bushels  and  when  the  three  ounce 
pieces  were  used  the  yield  was  137.1 
bushels. 

This,  of  course  does  not  prove  that 
a  small  seed  piece  is  best,  but  that 
close  planting  is  important  in  securing 
good  yields.  This  also  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  medium  sized  potatoes  rather 
than  oversized  tubers  that  are  likely 
to  be  affected  with  hollow  heart. 


££XTENSIVE  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  this  plow  on  the  farm  of 
Donald  Woodward  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  The  plow  is  equipped  with  a  generator 
and  coils  to  “step  up”  the  voltage.  103,000  volts  are  sent  through  the  soil 
between  the  two  plows  and  it  is  claimed  that  insects  and  weeds  are  killed  and 
plant  food  is  made  more  available.  The  outfit  has  created  much  interest  and 
further  experiments  will  decide  just  what  place  it  will  have  in  farm  practice. 
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i  Size  of  Battery  for  Engine 
Ignition 

I  have  a  1%  H.  P.  gas  engine  on  which 
I  i  use  dry  cell  batteries  for  ignition. 
I  Have  used  both  three  and  four  cells  and 
I  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  way  the 
I  engine  starts  or  runs  or  in  the  way  the 
I  battery  lasts.  A  friend  who  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mechanic  tells  me  I  should  use 
I  a  6-volt  battery  for  a  1%  H.  P.  engine 
|  and  that  it  would  last  longer,  and  recom- 
I  mends  a  Hot  Shot  battery.  My  engine 
I  starts  good  on  three  cells,  no  matter  how 
|  cold  it  is.  Will  the  Hot  Shot  battery 
I  give  longer  service  and  why? 

!  'J'HE  Hot  Shot  is  a  good  four-cell  dry 
battery  and  the  cells  being  all  en- 
I  closed  and  protected  from  moisture 
and  loose  connections  between  the  cells 
probably  will  give  a  longer  life  than 
four  loose  cells  of  the  same  size.  Also 
a  6-volt  or  four-cell  dry  battery  is 
usually  used  for  engine  ignition.  The 
size  of  the  engine  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  size  of  battery  needed,  as  this 
:  is  determined  by  the  coil  construction 
and  spark  plugs.  However,  if  your 
engine  starts  and  runs  perfectly  on 
three  cells,  there  will  be  no  advantage 
in  using  four,  as  four  with  6  volts  in¬ 
stead  of  three  with  4  y2  volts  will  sim¬ 
ply  force  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
current  through  the  coil  and  run  the 


cells  down  that  much  faster.  If  four 


cells  will  make  the  engine  run  better 
and  take  fewer  explosions  per  minute 
on  a  given  load,  you  should  use  four. 
Otherwise  three  should  be  used  and 
they  will  last  longer  than  four. — 7. 


Millionth  Buick 


W.  D. 


Is  Large  Or  Small  Pulley 
Best? 

I  have  a  %  H.  P.  electric  motor  which 
drives  a  milking  machine  pump.  The 
pump  is  equipped  with  an  18-inch  pulley 
and  so  necessitates  a  5-inch  pulley  on 
the  motor  in  order  to  get  the  required 
R.  P.  M.  on  the  pump.  Does  a  pulley 
of  this  size  cause  unnecessary  wear  on 
the  motor  bearings?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  put  a  smaller  pulley  on  pump 
and  equip  the  motor  with  about  a  3-inch 
pulley? 

j^O,  if  your  present  5-inch  pulley  on 
the  motor  is  carefully  balanced,  it 
will  be  easier  on  both  your  motor  bear¬ 
ings  and  belt  than  a  3-inch  one  would 
be.  You  have  now  a  belt  speed  of 
about  2300  feet  per  minute,  which  is  a 
pretty  efficient  belt  speed.  If  you  put 
on  a  3-inch  pulley,  you  will  have  a  belt 
speed  of  around  1400  feet  per  minute, 
which  is  too  low  and  will  require  near¬ 
ly  twice  the  belt  tension  that  your 
present  belt  speed  does.  Also  with  a 
3-inch  pulley,  both  the  belt  slippage 
and  the  belt  bending  will  be  excessive, 
both  of  which  will  wear  the  belt  rap- 


joins  its  brothers  on  the  road 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Buick  manufactured  the 
two  millionth  Buick  and  thereby  establish¬ 
ed  the  most  spectacular  production  record 
in  fine  car  history. 


four  million  times  the  distance  around  the  world; 

And,  after  twenty-four  years,  approximately 
1,600,000  of  the  two  million  Buicks  are  still 
serving  their  owners ! 


Attainment  of  the  two  million  mark  is  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment  in  any  motor 
car  field;  but  it  assumes  epic  proportions 
when  considered  in  terms  of  a  car  of  Buick 
caliber. 

Give  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  the  deeper, 
more  significant  phases  of  this  Buick 
achievement: 

The  world’s  purchase  of  two  million  Buicks  rep¬ 
resents  a  world  tribute  to  Buick  quality  of  al¬ 
most  three  billion  dollars. 

Motorists  purchased  the  first  million  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  second  million  in  four  years— proof 
of  Buick’s  steadily  increasing  popularity. 

The  two  million  Buicks  have  proved  Buick  depend¬ 
ability  by  traveling  scores  of  billions  of  miles  — 


These  facts  constitute  a  record  of  popular¬ 
ity,  reliability  and  stamina  not  even  remote¬ 
ly  approached  by  any  other  car — a  record 
that  becomes  still  more  impressive  with 
each  new  Buick  that  goes  forth  upon  the 
highways  of  the  world. 

Supreme  value — overwhelming  demand— 
then  still  greater  value  and  still  greater  de¬ 
mand — have  formed  the  wonder-working 
formula  of  Buick  progress.  And  this  prog¬ 
ress  still  continues. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  Buick’s  big¬ 
gest  year.  More  people  have  bought  Buicks 
during  this  period  than  during  any  other 
twelve  months  in  Buick  history. 


idly.  Belt  speeds  should  be  kept  as 
near  2600  to  3000  feet  per  minute  as 
possible. — 7.  W.  D. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


I  made  up  a  set  from  a  5  tube  kit  of 
parts  and  get  very  good  results  except 
in  one  respect.  Unless  I  put  the  loud¬ 
speaker  very  far  from  the  set  it  will 
howl.  I  can  stop  the  noise  by  holding 
onto  the  detector  tube  but  v*ish  there 
were  some  good  way  of  stopping  it. 

“jyjICROPHONIC”  howling,  as  this 
noise  is  called,  is  due  to  vibration 
of  the  air  between  the  glass  tube  and 
the  speaker.  Sometimes  the  vibration 
occurs  through  the  cabinet  itself. 
There  are  several  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  this  condition.  Get  a  rubber- 
cushioned  socket  for  the  detector.  Or, 
stand  the  detector  socket  on  a  thick 
wad  of  soft  cotton.  Connect  the  four 
posts  of  this  socket  into  the  circuit 
with  very  flexible  and  light  wire.  The 
loud  speaker  can  be  stood  on  top  of  a 
small  pillow  of  soft  cotton  or  other 
material. 

^  ^ 

Will  you  please  describe  the  very  best 
kind  of  ground  connection  I  can  make. 
I  live  on  a  farm  where  we  do  not  have 
ary  water  except  one  from  the 
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t  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


MILLION  BUICKS 


well  to  the  inside  pump.  I  use  this  but 
don’t  think  my  results  are  very  good. 

YOU  can  make  yourself  a  ground 
which  will  be  as  good  and  better 
than  most  city  ground  connections  on 
water  pipes.  Secure  a  length  of  cop¬ 
per  (galvanized  iron  second  choice) 
wire  screen.  The  mesh  may  be  very 
fine  but  preferably  not  coarser  than 
half  inch.  It  should  measure  about 
six  feet  long  and  two  or  three  feet 
wide.  All  long  one  end,  solder  a 
length  of  heavy  copper  wire — No.  12 
is  about  right.  Be  sure  to  make  a 
good  connection  to  the  screening  at 
about  every  two  inches.  Dig  a  trench 
the  size  of  the  screen  and  about  two 
or  three  feet  deep  (the  deeper  the  bet¬ 
ter)  at  a  point  quite  near  the  window 
at  which  the  aerial  wire  enters.  When 
filling  in  on  top  of  the  screen,  tamp 


the  earth  down  hard,  moistening  it  to 
pack  well.  Run  the  heavy  wire  in¬ 
doors  for  the  ground  connection.  If 
not  over  30  feet  from  the  window,  the 
screen  may  be  buried  where  water  will 
keep  the  place  damp.  Or,  a  drain- 
spout  can'  be  turned  towards  it.  An 
iron  pipe  driven  five  or  six  feet  into 
the  earth  makes  a  moderately  success¬ 
ful  ground,  but  the  one  described  will 
give  far  better  results. 

*  *  * 

Would  you  kindly  explain  how  I  can 
distinguish  between  interference  caused 
by  code  stations,  by  static  or  by  elec¬ 
trical  noises?  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  of  some  kind,  usually  between 
8  and  11  p.  m.,  and  sounding  like  a 
grinding,  spitting  noise. 

JNTERFERENCE  by  a  code  station  is 

usually  a  high-pitched  note,  coming 
in  rapid  buzzes  but  always  on  the 


same  pitch,  smooth  and  uniform.  It 
is  often  hard  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  static  and  noises  caused  by  a 
faulty  electric  line  near  you  home.  If 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  defective 
wiring  in  your  own  home  you  can 
usually  determine  this  by  opening  the 
main  switch  in  the  basement  or  un¬ 
screwing  all  the  fuses.  Electrical 
noise  ordinarily  has  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larity  about  it  and  generally  is  strong¬ 
er  on  some  wave  lengths  than  others. 
Local  power  companies  nowadays  are 
quite  willing  to  cooperate  on  the  whole 
and  often  have  good  radio  equipment 
for  hunting  out  defective  insulators 
and  points  where  the  lines  rub  against 
trees  and  cause  leakage  noises.  Visit 
your  electric  company’s  office  and  you 
can  probably  accomplish  something. 
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Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  1 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 

milkers  it  travels 
through  4  feet  of  curl-  ■ 

ing  rubber  tubes  and  twisted  * 
claws — where  bacteria  breeds  a 
and  contaminate  the  milk.  To  ■ 
produce  CLEAN  milk  any  S 
milker  must  be  thoroughly! 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  TheJ 
Surge  is  so  easy  to  clean  that* 
there  is  no  temptation  to  _ 
slight  the  job.  “ 


Wonderful  Neu) 
Milking  Method 

Milks  Cows  Like  Mo 
Other  Machine  Ever 
Milked  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every* 
thing  before  it! 

Only  These  4Ttuhhers 
To  Wash 

Think  of  that  1  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A"  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Mail  Coupon  ForFREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  —  now — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn— 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Dept.  30«61 

523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker.  (Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ R.F.D _ 


Name _ 


Address _ State _ _ _ 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Oder  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


ECONOMY 

SI  I  OS*n<,mTER 

®1LU®  TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Uox  C12  Frederick.  Md. 


mum 


yw  rrwt/w  rcubiuoi  -  - — rv-,  i  - 

steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

lag,  Paint,  Separators  or  Furnaces_ 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

gYeight— T^bour'serdce— g^uara^teed^uality. 

gSSfoSw*  B  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

Ilolsteins.  AjTsliires  or  Grades.  Springers.  Freshers,  and 
Spring  Freshers.  Priced  right.  One  carload  or  ten. 
Write  or  wire. 

MURDIE  A.  McLennan,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 


'SAVEi& i 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
V/ ax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won¬ 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows. 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
mail  generous  package  free.  At 
DILATOR  dealers  25c  dozen;  5  dozen  $1.00, 

INSERTED  or  mailed  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 

Is  the  TB  Campaign  Necessary  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


By  1917,  the  situation  had  become 
extremely  critical  in  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  state.  From  time  out  of 
mind,  New  York  has  been  an  exporter 
of  dairy  cattle  and  the  sale  of  surplus 
stock  has  done  much  to  stabilize  the 
dairy  industry.  By  1917,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  healthfulness  of  New  York 
State  cattle  had  fallen  to  such  a  low 
ebb  that  not  a  few  states  had  quar¬ 
antined  against  the  introduction  of  cat¬ 
tle  of  New  York  State  origin.  Some 
of  the  states  were  reluctant  to  admit 
New  York  State  cattle,  even  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  certificates  of  veterinary 
practitioners  that  the  animals  had  been 
tuberculin  tested  and  had  not  reacted. 
The  turn  in  affairs  occurred  in  1918, 
when  an  affiliation  was  made  between 
the  state  and  the  federal  government 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  tuberculosis 
control  campaign  as  a  joint  project  of 
the  two  agencies  under  what  has  since 
become  familiarly  known  as  the  “Ac¬ 
credited  Herd  Plan”,  which  contem¬ 
plates  over  a  given  period  of  time,  a 
complete  test  of  the  state,  herd  by 
herd,  and  township  by  township.  Very 
soon  the  hostile  quarantines  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  New  York  State  cattle, 
when  shipped  in  accordance  with  the 
federal  regulations,  moved  freely  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  That  crisis  was 
successfully  passed.  In  the  decade 
which  has  since  elapsed,  New  York  has 
undoubtedly  made  greater  progress  in 
the  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
than  has  any  other  state  in  the  nation, 
conditions  considered. 


800,000  cows.  The  estimated  percent¬ 
age  of  infection  is  25,  which  means 
that  in  this  zone  there  are  now  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals.  From  an  administrative  stand¬ 
point,  the  problem  is,  at  what  rate  can 
these  tuberculous  animals  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  without  impairing  production  to 
the  point  where  the  present  milk  shed 
will  be  inadequate  to  supply  milk  de¬ 
mands.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
among  those  best  informed,  that  the 
first  testing  of  this  territory  will  re¬ 
quire  a  five-year  program.  Before  that 
program  can  be  executed,  there  will 
be  several  states  in  the  mid-west 
whose  testing  programs  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Within  two  years,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  two  important  dairy  states, 
which  are  potential  competitors  of  New 
York,  will,  for  practical  purposes,  be 
freed  from  bovine  tuberculosis.  New 
York  dairymen  cannot,  with  safety, 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  belief 
that  the  cities  of  the  state  must  draw 
their  milk  supplies  from  New  York 
State,  regardless  of  tuberculosis  in¬ 
fection. 

What  Farmers  Will  Gain 

“Have  the'  farmers  of  New  York 
State  anything  to  gam  from  the  T.  B. 
campaign.”  I  think  that  it  is  self-evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  foregoing  discussion, 
that  the  dairymen  of  New  York  State 
have  all  to  gain  by  the  successful  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  T.  B.  campaign,  be- 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Per  Gent  of  Inspection 
Decreasing 

On  January  1,  1918,  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  state  was  a  shade  over 
two  millions.  The  estimated  percent¬ 
age  of  infection  was  28,  indicating  ap¬ 
proximately  565,000  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals.  As  the  result  of  ten  years’  in¬ 
tensive  work,  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
fection  has  been  decreased  to  12.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  condemn  and  slaughter 
approximately  320,000  animals,  the 
number  ranging  from  1,493  in  1918,  to 
over  67,000  in  1927.  Of  the  940  town¬ 
ships  in  the  state,  537  have  been  tested. 
In  terms  of  cattle,  approximately  60% 
of  the  herds  and  60%  of  the  cattle 
have  been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test  and  all  reacting  animals  elimi¬ 
nated.  During  the  decade,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accredited  herds  has  grown  from 
zero  to  43,120,  made  up  of  409,444  ani¬ 
mals.  The  initial  testing  has  been 
completed  in  17  counties.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  months,  all  of  the 
cattle,  with  the  exception  of  a  negligi¬ 
ble  number,  will  have  been  tested  in 
that  portion  of  the  state  west  of,  and 
including  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  the 
Champlain  Valley,  and  the  north  half  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  To  get  so  much 
of  the  state  free  from  tuberculosis  is  a 
very  satisfactory  accomplishment,  but 
satisfaction  is  what  has  been  attained 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  terri¬ 
tory  that  will  have  been  freed  from 
this  disease,  at  the  time  above  indi¬ 
cated,  will  embrace  possibly  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state. 

What  is  Left  to  be  Done 

The  remaining  area  will  constitute 
a  crescent-shaped  zone,  extending  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  down  through 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  That  zone,  in  a 
milk  sense,  is  the'  highest  producing 
region  in  the  state,  and  in  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  sense,  has  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  been  the  most  heavily  infected 
area  in  the  state.  This  territory  em¬ 
brace's  approximately  25  counties.  It 
is  estimated  that  on  July  1,  next,  there 
will  remain  untested  in  this  territory, 


/MILKS\ 
LIKE  THE 


CALF 


THE  Universal  Natural 
Milker  duplicates,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  actual  milking 
action  of  the  calf — 

—  combines  a  gentle,  massag¬ 
ing  action  (a  soft  rubber  liner 
takes  the  place  of  the  calf’s 
tongue)  with  a  low -vacuum 
suction  —  just  like  the  calf. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  the  better  farmers 
and  dairymen  use  Universal  Milkers. 

tVrite  for  free  24-page  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


THE  CALF 


natural  milker 
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fir  Every  Job  of 


HEALING 


As  every  cow  owner  knows,  any 
condition  of  udder  or  teats  that  gives 
the  cow  discomfort  causes  a  holding 
back  of  the  milk.  Why,  then,  neglect 
even  the  smallest  of  these  hurts? 
Why  make  the  milking  hard,  the 
yield  smaller? 

For  sore  teats,  teats  cracked  or 
chapped,  stepped  on,  or  injured  in 
any  way,  just  a  dab  of  Bag  Balm 
starts  immediate  healing.  For  caked 
bag,  bunches,  inflammation  of  any 
kind,  this  wonderful  penetrating 
healing  ointment  insures  a  quick 
rebuilding  of  healthy  normal  tissues. 
Shorten  the  work  of  milking  by 
keeping  the  teats  soft,  silky,  pliable. 

Bag  Balm  has  scores  of  healing 
uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
Sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to  use — 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
can  only  60c — at  feed  dealers,  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  druggists.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Book¬ 
let  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  free  on  request. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


'  '  MADE  BY  THE  . 

KOW  K  A  R  E  PEOPLE" 


HOLSTEIN' 

FarmmCow 


Ability  to  con* 
snme  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof* 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 

_  Write  for  literature 

fjhe  Extension  Service ■  _  _ 

Holsteincsfrsesian 

Association  <J  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES' 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy, 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.60  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


YOUNG,  Jnc, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 


Treating  a  Case  of  Bloody 
Milk 

We  have  a  perfect  four  year  old  cow 
but  lately  the  right  hind  teat  has  been 
giving  off  pink  or  bloody  milk  on  the  last 
third  of  the  milking.  Please  advise  me 
what  to  do. 

'J'HE  book  “Diseases  of  Cattle”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  the  following  to  say  about 
bloody  milk  and  its  treatment: 

“Blood  may  escape  with  the  milk 
when  the  udder  has  been  injured  by 
blows,  also  when  it  is  congested  or 
inflamed  when  the  circulation  through 
it  has  been  suddenly  increased  by  rich¬ 
er  and  more  abundant  food,  or  when 
the  cow  is  under  the  excitement  of 
heat.  The  milk  frothing  up  and  as¬ 
suming  a  pink  tinge  is  often  the  first 
sign  of  red  water,  and  it  may  result 
from  eating  acrid  or  irritant  plants, 
like  the  Ranunculaceae,  etc.  Deposits 
of  tubercle  or  tumors  in  the  udder,  or 
infuration  of  the  gland,  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  causes,  the  irritation  caused  by 
milking  contributing  to  draw  the  blood. 

“In  milk  which  becomes  red  after  it 
is  drawn  it  may  he  due  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  the  Micrococcus  prodigious. 
This  also  grows  on  bread,  and  is  the 
explanation  of  the  supposed  miracle  of 
the  “bleeding  host.” 

“The  treatment  will  vary  with  the 
cause.  In  congested  glands  give  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  daily  there¬ 
after  y2  ounce  saltpeter,  with  a  dram 
of  chlorate  of  potash;  bathe  the  bag 
with  hot  or  cold  water,  and  rub  with 
camphorated  lard.  If  the  food  is  too 
rich  or  abundant  it  must  be  reduced. 
If  from  acrid  plants  these  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  pasture  or  fodder.  In¬ 
duration  of  the  udder  may  be  met  by 
rubbing  with  a  combination  of  iodine 
ointment  one  part,  soft  soap  two  parts; 
or  mercurial  ointment  and  soap  may 
be  used.  Careful  milking  is  impera¬ 
tive.” 


Calves  Can  Be  Raised 
Without  Milk 

'Y'HE  present  too  high  prices  for  grade 
cattle  brings  up  again  the  problem 
of  raising  heifer  calves.  This  is  much 
more  of  a  problem  than  it  used  to  be 
because  the  whole  milk  is  shipped,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  calf  without 
skim  milk. 

However,  it  can  be  done  and  should 
be  done.  If  the  per  cow  production  is 
to  he  increased  and  herd  replacement 
maintained  or  increased,  heifers  out  of 
the  best  cows  and  by  purebred  sires 
must  be  raised.  Eckles,  the  great 
dairy  expert  of  Minnesota,  says  that 
150  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  will  carry 
a  calf  until  it  will  thrive  on  grain  and 
hay.  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture  raised  forty  calves  last 
winter  by  this  method. 

Is  the  TB  Campaign 
Necessary? 

'  ( Continued  from  Page  10) 
cause  their  very  industry  is  threaten¬ 
ed  by  competition  from  states  where 
tuberculosis  will  soon  be  non-existent. 
The  dairymen  of  New  York  success¬ 
fully  weathered  the  storm  ten  years 
ago,  when  their  outlet  for  surplus  cat¬ 
tle  was  about  to  be  closed,  by  giving 
their  approval  to  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  under  the  accredited  herd 
plan,  with  state  and  federal  sponsor¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
an  even  greater  crisis  faces  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  state  in  competition 
from  other  states  which  will  soon  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  a  supply  of  milk 
from  untainted  sources. 

This  crisis  also  will  he  successfully 
met  if  the  dairymen  of  New  York  State 
continue  to  exhibit  that  sturdy  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  they  have  displayed 
in  the  past  by  refusing  to  be  swayed 
by  the  messages  of  false  prophets,  and 
by  deciding  for  themselves  what  is  best 
for  the  industry  which  they  compose. 
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101,338 

D  airy  men 

and  Poultrymen  Have  Helped  us  to  Make  BB 
(Bull  Brand)  Feeds  Fit  Their  Needs  Better 


BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  were  developed  from  formulas  which  have  been 
properly  balanced  and  compounded  by  recognized  Feed  Authorities.  These 
formulas  conformed  to  the  standards  established  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Departments  of  Agriculture.  They  were  tested,  checked,  and  rechecked 
in  actual  feeding  trials  at  the  Maritime  Research  Farms  and  many 
other  thoroughbred  farms. 

All  test  records  demonstrated  that  Bull  Brand  Feeds  gave  production  and 
health  results  which  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting  practical  feeder.  We 
could  have  said  to  ourselves,  “BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  fit  the  Feeder’s  Needs 
as  Well  as  Their  Needs  Can  be  Met”  .  .  .  and  stopped  there. 


Made  To  Meet  The  Needs  of  Thousands 

But  we  wanted  to  make  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  better  fit  the  Feeders’  needs 
in  every  way.  So  we  sent  missionaries  out  to  study  Feeders’  needs.  Our 
missionaries  have  interviewed  101,238  Dairymen  and  Poultrymen  during 
the  past  7  years.  We  analyzed  the  suggestions  they  received  from  Feeders. 
Those  that  seemed  practical  were  perfected  .  .  .  tested  .  .  .  and  if  found 
good  .  .  .  were  adopted.  This  accounts  for  our  making  BB(Bull  Brand) 
Feeds  of  different  protein  contents  to  meet  various  local  situations. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tens  of  thousands  of  Dairymen  and  Poultry* 
men  ...  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic 
States  .  .  .  are  getting  maximum  results  from  their  cows  and  poultry  with 
BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  .  .  .  and  why  hundreds  of  practical  feeders  are 
being  won  to  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  each  day. 

Try  BB  Feeds  Under  Our  New  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Try  BB  (Bull  Brand)  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  and  BB(Bull  Brand) 
Poultry  Feeds  under  our  money-back  guarantee.  Get  300  pounds  of  our 
dairy  ration  or  a  30-day  supply  of  our  poultry  feeds  from  your  local  BB 
(Bull  Brand)  Dealer.  Feed  it  according  to  the  directions  that  are  in  each 
sack.  Check  the  production.  Compare  the  results.  Then  if  BB  (Bull 
Brand)  Feeds  have  not  produced  greater  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost .  .  . 
bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  our  dealer  and  he  will 
refund  every  cent  of  the  money  that  you  paid  to  him. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  8i  "Always-Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry  8i  Stock  Feeds 


BULL  BRAND 

M-ni 


dog  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up- 


Hammer-T ype 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
‘Price,  capacity, 
keep.  Attrac-  power  and  fine 

tive  prices.  grinding.” 

Send  for  ip28  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality  ^ 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  •  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  ■  PAINT  •  ROOFING 


CES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
:1  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
ou.  12-to-2i-bour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  iOtsei- 

manFenee  now  SUPER-Galvamzed  with  9994- 

MO  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogl 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust*  Ow 
catalogs  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  firc-p*tx>f* 

ARM  CO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  ou. Write 
today  lor  free  catalog 
ImertrM  Iran 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

I 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

1 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese... 

. Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on 

butter  and  Ameri- 

can  cheese. 

The 

Sheffield  price  is  for  3 %  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 

basis 

it  is  $3.47. 

The 

Class  1  League 

price  for 

January,  1927  was 

$3.00 

for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The 

above  prices  in 

each  class 

are  not  the  final 

prices 

the  farmer  receives.  The 

final  price  received 

from 

the  dealer  is  the 

result  of  the  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 


Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  Decem¬ 


ber  for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  .  $3.05 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.99 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  cash  to  farmers .  $2.89 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  De¬ 
cember  1926  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.70 
(3%,  $2.50).  The  December  1925  net 
cash  price  was  $2.33  for  3%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 
the  cash  price  to  producers  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $3.00 
per  hundred,  ($3.20  for  3.5%  milk). 
The  price  paid  in  December  1926  was 
$2.74  for  3%  milk  ($2.94  for  3.5%). 
The  December  1925  price  was  $2.67%. 


Butter  Market  Suffers  Expected 


Break 

CREAMERY 

Jan.  12, 

SALTED 

Jan.  II 

Jan.  4 

..  1927 

Higher  than  extras.. 

49'/2-50 

52% -53 

50  -50  % 

Extra  (92sc) . 

49 

52 

49% 

84-91  score  . . 

41  -48% 

41  -51 

43  -49 

Lewer  Glades . 

40  -40% 

40  -40'/2 

41  -42 

The  condition  in  the  butter  market 
as  reported  last  week  eventually  de- 


A  directory  of  big  values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
100  3-ft.  Peach  Trees,  $12.50.  Guaranteed 
Stock.  Write  today.  AUeqs  Nursery  & 
Seed  House  —  Box  J  Geneva,  Ohio 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBm° minion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


FOR  Dire  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  I  1  \J  O  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  Quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALfER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester— Berkshire,  or  Chester— Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3,75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

p.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL 
New  York’s  greatest 

POST,  Ensenore,  N. 


PIGS. 

herd. 

Y. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  p:„c  -nJ  Qknafcfor  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  rlSJ>  dna  OnOdlt»to  »  „ks.  old  $6  ea.;  3 
;mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERI]®*,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


veloped  into  the  break  that  was  not 
unlooked  for.  Last  week  the  situation 
was  like  a  calm  before  a  storm.  How¬ 
ever,  the  break  in  values  came  unusual¬ 
ly  late.  In  other  years  the  butter 
market  has  worked  to  lower  levels  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
This  season  prices  held  up  for  an  en¬ 
tire  week,  and  established  a  record. 
Last  week  buyers  were  taking  no  more 
than  the  trade  required,  and  dealers 
were  free  sellers  making  an  active 
market.  However,  there  was  an  ap¬ 
parent  falling  off  in  consumption.  This 
is  usually  the  case  following  the  holi¬ 
days  when  housewives  have  a  tendency 
to  economize  following  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  for  Christmas.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  for  a  brief  period. 

The  make  in  some  parts  of  the  west 
has  fallen  off  following  extreme  cold 
and  stormy  weather.  Other  sections, 
especially  the  older  winter  dairying 
sections,  are  showing  a  little  increase. 
There  is  more  butter  coming  in  from 
Europe  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  and 
naturally  this  is  a  very  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence,  especially  just  at  this  time 
when  the  situation  is  so  unsettled. 
Buyers  are  taking  on  only  immediate 
trade  needs  as  we  said  last  week,  wait¬ 
ing  for  things  to  find  a  common  level. 
Buyers  are  cautious,  and  the  selling 
interests  are  just  as  anxious  to  get 
values  down  to  a  safe  basis,  being  a 
little  anxious  over  reported  increases 
in  the  domestic  make  as  well  as  the 
heavier  imports. 

Cheese  Holds  Firmness 


STATE  Jan.  12, 

FLATS  Jan.  II  Jan.  4  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29</2  29  -29'/2  27  -28 

Held  Average .  25  -26 


The  cheese  market  continues  in  the 
same  firm  condition  that  has  prevailed 
for  a  long  time.  During  the  second 
week  in  January  offerings  in  fresh 
cheese  were  reported  to  be  a  little 
freer,  but  there  were  no  price  reduc¬ 
tions,  values  holding  a  very  strong 
tone.  There  is  not  enough  fresh 
cheese  being  offered  to  warrant  quota¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  held  cheese  is  in  very 
strong  hands.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  arrivals  are  expected  to  show 
some  increase,  and  after  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  slight  revision  in  values. 


Severe  Weather  Bolsters  Egg 
Market 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery 

Jan.  II 

Jan 

i.  4 

Jan.  12, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

57-58 

51 

-52 

48  -50 

Average  Extras  .... 

55-56 

49 

-50 

47 

Extra  Firsts  . 

53-54 

47 

-48 

45% -46 

Firsts  . 

51-52 

45 

-46% 

44%  -45 

Gathered  . . . 

49-54 

40 

-48 

43  -46 

Pullets  . . 

45-47 

40 

-43 

40 

Pewees  . 

39 

34 

-37 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

57-58 

52 

49  -50 

Gathered  . 

56 

47 

-51 

42  -47 

The  weather  man  stepped  into  the 
egg  market  picture,  and  caused  quite 
an  upset  during  the  second  week  in 
January,  shoving  prices  sharply  high¬ 
er.  At  this  writing,  January  12th,  the 
price  level  is  eight  to  nine  cents  above 
prices  a  year  ago,  and  may  go  still 
farther. 

A  severe  cold  wave  that  extended 
all  through  the  west  and  south  west, 
was  responsible  for  a  sharp  reduction 
in  western  shipments.  As  a  result,  the 
Pacific  coast  eggs  strengthened,  as  did 
nearbys.  This  strong  market  does  not 
only  exist  in  New  York  City,  but  other 
markets  as  well,  resulting  in  many 
diversions  of  shipments  to  those  other 
markets.  This  adds  to  the  firmness  of 
the  situation,  and  is  certainly  most 
welcome  news  to  the  poultrymen  who 
have  had  some  very  hard  sleding  the 
past  weeks.  How  long  it  is  going  to 
continue  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
the  situation  holds  more  promise. 

According  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  on  January  1st  there  were  128,685 
cases  of  eggs  in  the  warehouses  in  New 
York  State,  compared  to  199,754  cases 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Of 
course,  this  report  is  merely  a  local 
one.  We  must  give  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  heavy  storage  in  the 
west,  but  it  is  a  good  indication. 

The  situation  in  the  market  on  the 
11th  indicated  that  for  a  short  time  we 


might  see  even  higher  prices  than  those 
quoted  above.  In  other  words,  the 
trend  is  temporarily  upward. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Higher 


FOWLS 

Jan.  II 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  12, 
1927 

Colored  . 

35 

31-32 

35 

Leghorn  . . 

31 

23-26 

30-31 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

27-35 

26-32 

28-30 

Leghorn  . 

22-26 

28-29 

BROILERS  . 

28-40 

30-40 

35 

CAPONS  . 

30-45 

30-45 

35-40 

TURKEYS  . 

30-45 

30-45 

30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .... 

29-33 

39-36 

31-35 

GEESE  . 

28-31 

31 

The  live  poultry  market  has  taken 
on  a  very  firm  turn  showing  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  over  the  situation 
of  a  week  ago,  when  even  at  that  time, 
values  were  very  much  improved  over 
the  holiday  levels.  Undoubtedly  the 
unsatisfactory  deal  over  the  holidays 
discouraged  many  shippers  and  the 
market  has  not  been  over  supplied  with 
poultry  since  then.  In  fact,  many 
dealers  report  excellent  clearances,  and 
during  the  second  week  in  January 
were  very  short  of  stock.  As  a  result, 
the  limited  arrivals  were  distinctly  in 
the  sellers’  favor,  and  prices  advanced 
materially. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  live  poul- 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


try  market  demonstrated  very  emphat¬ 
ically  that  shippers  will  profit  by  get¬ 
ting  the  radio  reports  day  by  day  in 
order  to  get  daily  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Men  ■who  had  stock  to  ship  could 
tell  very  accurately  just  when  it  would 
pay  them  to  consign  their  stock  to 
New  York. 

A  contributing  cause  of  the  late 
tense  situation  in  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket,  was  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
labor  troubles  in  the  Chicago  yards, 
and  there  have  been  fewer  diversions 
from  that  district.  The  New  York 
Labor  Union  gave  dealers  assurance 
that  there  would  be  no  sympathetic 
action  on  the  part  of  New  York 
workers. 

Fowls  and  chickens  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  very  well.  Extremely  fancy  stock 
exceeding  in  many  instances  our  top 
quotations  on  the  11th.  Broilers  on 
the  other  hand  are  not  turning  so  well. 
Capons,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  are 
also  enjoying  a  satisfactory  market. 
Rabbits  have  slowed  up  considerably. 


Potatoes  Slightly  Firmer 


STATE 

Jan.  II 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  12, 
1927 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.85-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . . 

4.50-4.75 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  3.00-3.25 

2.85-3.25 

4.35-4.65 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

..  3.50-3.85 

3.25-3.75 

5.25-5.50 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  . . 

..  3.50-3.75 

3.00-3.75 

5.25-5.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

..  4.00-4.50 

3.75-4.15 

6.00-6.25 

The  potato 

market 

has  firmed  up 

slightly.  Long  Islands  at  $3.75  are 
steady  to  firm,  and  here  and  there  oc¬ 
cassional  sales  are  reported  at  slightly 
higher  figures,  naturally  where  fancy 
stock  is  concerned.  Maines  are  also 
holding  steady.  There  are  no  up¬ 
state  or  Pennsylvania  goods  on  the 
market,  so  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
quotations.  Reports  from  the  west 
state  that  the  situation  is  becoming 
firmer  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  A 
report  from  Minneapolis  states  that 
prices  have  advanced  there  on  table 
stock.  However,  in  that  section  car 
lots  of  white  potatoes  are  being  offered 
at  $1.50  per  hundredweight,  sacked  and 
loaded  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  4th,  Michigan  shipped  19,538  cars 
of  potatoes  as  compared  with  13,144 
cars  a  year  ago.  North  Dakota  had 
shipped  5,000’ cars  compared  with  3100 
last  year  which  is  something  for  the 
eastern  interests  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration.  That  Maine  has  been  a  heavy 
shipper  is  common  knowledge,  and 


when  we  take  all  of  these  factors  into 
consideration,  there  are  many  who  ex¬ 
pect  a  strong  wind  up  to  the  deal. 
Florida  is  going  to  play  a  big  hand 
in  the  situation.  The  recent  severe 
freezes  in  Florida  came  a  little  too 
early  to  hit  the  early  potato  crop  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  from  the 
Hastings  district,  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  Florida  big  shipping  section. 

The  market  on  Long  Island  has 
shown  quite  an  advance,  buyers  paying 
$1.15  a  bushel,  and  quoting  $3.15  per 
150  pound  sacks,  F.  O.  B.  siding. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veals  are  holding  steady,  some 
fancies  bringing  as  much  as  $18.50, 
with  mediums  selling  anywhere  from 
$13.00  to  $18.00  for  the  more  choice 
lines.  Heavy  veal  generally  from 
$10.00  to  $13.00. 

The  steer  market  has  been  steady, 
some  prime  feds  bringing  $16.50,  others 
grading  from  medium  up  being  quoted 
at  $13.00  to  $15.50.  The  bull  market  is 
steady.  Some  heavy  fat  states  bringing 
$9.00,  occasionally  a  few  selected  at 
$9.25,  others  ranging  down  to  $5.50. 

Cows  are  selling  from  $3.00  to  $7.75. 
A  few  heavy  fat  states  at  $8.25. 

Lambs  are  steady.  Prime  states 
selling  up  to  $14.00,  with  best  prime 
Ohios  25  cents  higher. 

Hogs  are  selling  anywhere  from 
$9.25  to  $10.00  depending  on  weight. 

Hay  Market  Without  Change 

FUTURES  Jan.  12, 

(At  Chicago)  Jan.  II  Jan.  4  1927 


Wheat  . 

Corn  . . 

Oats  . 

1.28% 

.87% 

•  53% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.53% 

1.54% 

1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.00% 

1.04 

.91% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.66% 

.57 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Jan.  7 

Dec.  31  Jan.  8 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.00 

33.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

35.00 

35.00 

29.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.00 

37.00 

31.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

34.50 

34.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

43.00 

43.00 

35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.50 

39.00 

34.50 

Red  Dog  . 

41.00 

42.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41.50 

41.00 

32.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

38.50 

33.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

37.50 

37.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

40.50 

39.50 

33.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.00 

48.50 

44.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

44.50 

44.50 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

49.50 

49.50 

32.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

51.50 

33.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

48.00 

47.00 

43.00 

The  above  Quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  our  last  report.  Receipts 
up  to  the  evening  of  January  11th  were 
very  light,  but  there  was  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trade.  Values  are  not 
changing  in  the  least.  In  fact,  outside 
quotations  were  extreme  with  No.  1 
Timothy  having  to  be  extremely  choice 
to  realize  $22.00  It  appears  to  us  that 
before  this  report  reacnes  the  readers 
of  A.  A.  there  will  be  a  temporary  im¬ 
provement  in  the  hay  market.  River 
traffic  has  stopped  and  it  all  depends 
on  the  freight  arrivals.  However,  we 
do  not  look  for  any  prolonged  improve¬ 
ment  for  there  is  too  much  hay  being 
offered  in  the  market. 

Pea  Beans  Continue  to  Improve 

The  pea  bean  market  is  showing 
continued  improvement.  It  is  not  phe¬ 
nomenal,  but  good  enough  to  quote  on. 
Peas  are  selling  anywhere  from  $6.00 
to  $6.75,  with  an  occasional  extremely 
choice  lots  bringing  a  prime.  Some 
lines  of  red  kidneys  are  also  showing 
up  better  ranging  from  $7.25  to  $8.00. 
White  kidneys  ranging  from  $9.50  to 
$10.00. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  of  late  from  readers  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  for  more 
news  about  the  bean  situation.  This 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  for  there  is  not 
much  news  floating  around.  The  bean 
market  has  been  a  very  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting  affair,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  week  or  so  that  matters  have 
improved  even  the  slightest.  For  one 
thing  the  extremely  mild  weather 
which  New  York  has  been  experienc¬ 
ing,  has  been  responsible  for  much  of 
the  dullness.  It  is  not  until  we  get 
some  real  rough  weather  that  beans 
become  more  popular. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen  Get  National  Honor  Roll  Diplomas — North  Country  Notes 


glX  dairy  farmers  of  Jefferson  County 

have  recently  received  signal  honors 
as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  their 
herds  during  the  las  year.  Each  year 
the  National  Dairy  Association  awards 
a  National  Honor  Roll  Diploma  to  the 
farmer  members  of  dairy  improvement 
associations  whose  herds  average  three 
hundred  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat 
for  the  year. 

These  six  men  in  Jefferson  county 
are  Enos  E.  Eastman  of  Ellisburg; 
Frank  M.  Collins  of  Mannsville;  both 
in  the  Ellisburg  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  and  C.  R.  Langworthy  & 
Son,  Adams  Center;  F.  B.  Clark  of 
Great  Bend  (deceased) ;  George  Merri- 
man,  Black  River  and  Earl  Bonnet  of 
Adams — all  of  the  Watertown  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  certainly  a  worthy  achieve¬ 
ment  to  develop  a  dairy  to  the  point 
where  all  the  individuals  will  produce 
three  hundred  or  more  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  one  year,  and  these  men  de¬ 
serve  all  the  credit  that  comes  to  them. 
There  were  only  105  of  these  diplomas 
awarded  to  all  of  New  York  State. 

Milk  Stations  for  Cheese 
Factories 

Another  milk  plant  in  Northern  New 
York  is  ready  for  operation  with  the 
completion  at  Limerick  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Sheffield  Farms  Inc.  This 
plant  will  draw  milk  from  Dexter,  Pil¬ 
lar  Point,  Perch  River  and  Chaumont, 
probably  making  some  difference  with 
the  amount  handled  by  the  League 
plant  at  Chaumont.  It  is  understood 
that  a  new  plant  will  be  erected  at 
Three  Mile  Bay  by  the  same  concern 
very  shortly,  which  will  draw  from 
Rosiere  and  Pt.  Peninsula  way  as  well 
as  around  the  first  named  place.  These 
new  stations  will  materially  reduce 
the  amount  of  milk  going  into  cheese 
in  this  part  of  Jefferson  county  in  the 
future. 

What  Will  January  Milk  Bring? 

Just  what  price  January  milk  will 
bring  is  a  much  discussed  question  in 
most  places  at  the  present  time.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  picking  up  somewhat  ,and 
will  apparently  pick  up  more  yet  if 
the  number  of  huge  truckloads  of 
calves  seen  today  on  the  roads  mean 
anything,  and  they  certainly  do.  Prices 
of  linseed  oil  meal  and  of  cottonseed 
meal  have  stiffened  very  materially 
this  past  week  or  ten  days,  which  will 
have  something  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  protein  in  the  rations  used.  With 
the  growing  of  more  alfalfa  hay 
though,  a  number  of  men  are  able  to 
hold  up  their  milk  production  with  the 
use  of  lower  protein  mixtures. 

Cheap  Feed  Really  Costly 

Another  element  entering  into  the 
feed  cost  is  the  use  of  ground  screen¬ 
ings  and  of  reground  oat  feed  (oat 
hulls,  clippings,  etc.)  in  a  number  of 
rations  now  on  or  being  put  on  the 
market.  These  mixtures  many  times 
seem  to  give  comparatively  good  satis¬ 
faction — largely  due  perhaps  to  the  in¬ 
creased  palatability  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  molasses  which  is  always 
found  accompanying  them,  and  can  be 
purchased  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  mixtures  made  of  straight  feeds. 
The  danger  of  using  these  lies  of 
course  in  the  fact  that  their  digesti¬ 
bility  is  usually  low,  that  many  weed 
seeds  of  doubtful  value  are  included, 
and  that  these  same  weed  seeds  are 
often  not  sufficiently  well  ground  to 
prevent  their  passing  through  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  of  the  animal  and  start¬ 
ing  an  infestation  of  new  weeds  in  a 
community  where  these  feeds  are  used. 
In  fact  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  farmers  that  some  of  the 
newer  weeds  now  found  in  this  coun¬ 


try  have  been  brought  in  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Usually  when  one  figures  out  the 
cost  of  the  actual  feed  value  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  this  sort,  he  finds  that  it  is 
really  costing  more  than  mixtures  of 
straight  feed.  All  of  which  brings  the 
discussion  down  to  the  individual  using 
feed  and  his  ideas  of  what  he  wants 
to  give  his  cows  to  eat,  and  whether 
he  is  looking  toward  his  net  returns 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months  only, 
or  whether  he  is  planning  on  his  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year. 

*  *  # 

While  talking  of  feed,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  mention  in  passing  that 
the  production  of  eggs  with  hens  some¬ 
times  is  influenced  too  by  the  quality 
of  food  that  they  are  receiving.  If  a 


mash  of  too  high  a  net  fiber  content, 
or  if  corn  of  high  moisture  content, 
(such  as  is  now  being  sold  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns)  for  example,  are  being 
fed,  the  hen  is  not  actually  receiving 
the  materials  needed  to  both  keep  up 
body  weight  and  to  provide  for  a  heavy 
lay  at  the  same  time.  This  fall  and 
early  winter  with  the  sudden  changes 
from  comparatively  warm  to  quite  cold 
days,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
the  recommendations  of  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Department  put  out  yesterday. 
They  are  recommending  feeding  a 
warm  wet  mash  in  addition  to  the  dry 
mash  in  the  afternoons  of  zero  days 
in  order  to  insure  the  hens  eating  as 
much  feed  as  on  warmer  days.  After 
the  zero  weather  has  broken  the  feed- 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Garden  State  Establishes  Its  First  Credit  Bank 


j\^EW  Jersey’s  first  credit  bank  has 
been  established.  On  January  4, 
the  directors  of  the  Burlington  County 
Fruit  and  Produce  Company,  Mt.  Holly, 
took  steps  to  form  the  first  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Bank  in  New  Jersey. 
They  instructed  their  manager  to  put 
rhe  machinery  in  motion  that  would 
have  the  bank  in  operation  around  the 
first  of  February.  The  charter  is  being 
secured  from  the  authorities  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  details  have  been  taken 
up  with  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  at  Springfield.  At  the 
directors  meeting  in  Mt.  Holly,  Rich¬ 
ard  Barclay,  Riverton,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  bank  and  Harry  E.  Pollard, 
Springfield,  from  the  home  office  ex¬ 
plained  the  details  of  how  the  bank 
would  function  and  the  direct  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  from  such  an 
institution.  The  Burlington  County 
Farmers  Cooperative,  handles  all  kinds 
of  farmers  supplies,  feeds  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  credit  arrangements  of  the 
bank  will  be  used  to  extend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  operation  of  the  members. 

Market  Chief  Resigns 

A.  E.  Mercker,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Trenton  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  accept  a  most  flattering  of¬ 
fer  from  the  Federated  Fruit  Growers 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  resignation  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  February  first.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Mercker  came  like 
a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  to  his  hun¬ 
dreds  of  friends  scattered  over  the 
state.  There  had  been  no  inkling 
known  that  such  a  move  was  in  the 
wind.  While  only  in  the  New  Jersey 
position  less  than  a  year,  yet  he  had 
accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of 
improved  market  conditions.  He  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Hammonton  wholesale 
market,  which  was  described  in  this 
paper  a  few  months  ago. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  caused  by  the  resignation  of  A.  E. 
Mercker,  has  been  filled  by  W.  W.  Oley, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Del-Bay 
farms  and  recently  in  charge  of  Stand¬ 
ardization  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

R.  O.  P.  Work  Gaining 

The  home  R.  O.  P.  work  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  now  has  about  12,000  hens  on 
record,  according  to  Prof.  Willard 
Thompson,  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
In  a  letter  received  today  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  we  are  told  that  the  work 
is  making  excellent  strides  in  the 
state.  About  18  farms  are  conducting 
the  R.  O.  P.  work  and  are  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  egg  laying 
contests  at  Bergen  and  Vineland. 

The  inspection  work  is  in  charge  of 
Parker  I.  Tappen,  who  is  known  as 


the  inspector  of  the  trapnesting  project. 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Thompson, 
the  home  R.  O.  P.  work  is  carrying  the 
egg  laying  contests  one  step  further 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  eatab¬ 
le  Continued  on  Page  16) 


ing  of  the  afternoon  wet  mash  can  be 
safely  discontinued  until  next  time.  I 
have  noticed  this  past  year  that  some 
of  our  best  poultrymen  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  just  this  idea  in  a  more  or  less 
general  fashion,  and  they  have  avoided 
some  of  the  heavy  changes  of  produc¬ 
tion  experienced  by  others.  Of  course 
like  many  other  general  suggestions, 
this  may  not  be  the  only  solution  to 
the  sudden  drop  experienced  by  even 
the  best  of  poultrymen. 

*  *  * 

The  statistics  gathered  by  Charles 
Tait,  County  Treasurer,  show  that 
twice  as  much  money  was  paid  out 
in  1927  for  damages  to  livestock  by 
dogs  than  was  paid  in  1922.  These 
included  about  500  sheep  killed  or  in¬ 
jured,  1200  more  being  chased  and 
worried;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
hens  and  cows  damaged  as  well.  These 
figures  were  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  by  Mr.  Tait,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  committee  of  the  Board  to¬ 
gether  with  County  Agricultural  Agent 
Leon  Claus  will  make  a  study  of  the 
stiuation  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at 
some  basis  of  better  controlling  the 
dog  population  of  the  county. — W.  I. 
Roe. 


“  .  .  .  at  Night  while  my 
]SJeighbors  are  gleeping” 


CX  An  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Tele-phone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

A  fruit  and  truck  farmer  of 
New  York  state  is  so  located 
that  he  can  ship  his  products 
to  New  York,  Albany  or  Pitts¬ 
field.  He  obtains  the  market 
prices  in  these  centers  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  then  ships  to  the 
one  in  which  they  are  highest. 

“I  obtain  the  market  price,” 
he  says,  “between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
agree  on  the  price,  load  my 
trucks,  and  make  the  deliveries 
at  night  while  my  neighbors 
are  sleeping.” 

Thousands  of  grain  and  stock 
farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  also  use  the  telephone 
when  they  are  ready  to  sell. 
The  work  of  a  whole  year  may 
hinge  on  the  result  of  a  few 
days.  It’s  easy  to  lose  $io  a 
steer  by  selling  at  the  wrong 
time. 

The  telephone  ends  isolation. 
It  runs  important  errands.  Or¬ 
ders  extra  parts  when  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Buys  and  sells  at 
the  best  price.  Is  a  guardian  in 
time  of  accident  or  sickness. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 
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Feed  ! 


Just  what  baby  chicks 
should  have 

No  wonder  baby  chicks  thrive  so 
heartily  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter.  The  base  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  feed  is  good  pure  oatmeal—  just 
the  thing  for  tiny,  tender  crops.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  oatmeal  are  Cod  Liver 
Oil  and  Cod  Liver  Meal,  in  just  the 
right  proportions,  together  with  es¬ 
sential  minerals  and  other  valuable 
ingredients.  All  thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately  mixed!  All  ready  for  feed¬ 
ing,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sack. 

The  Cod  Liver  Oil  “works  like  sun¬ 
shine’ ’—helps  to  build  strong  bones 
and  reduce  mortality;  practically 
eliminates  ordinary  chick  ailments. 
The  Cod  Liver  Meal  enables  the 
little  chicks  to  get  more  nourish¬ 
ment  from  their  feed. 

They  grow  faster,  stronger,  and  re¬ 
sist  unfavorable  weather  when  you 
give  them  this  wholesome  oatmeal- 
base  ration.  Less  work  for  you— you 
can  raise  more  chicks. 

See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
Give  your  chicks  the  start  that  will 
bring  you  early  market  broilers  and 
the  finest  flock  of  young  pullets 
you’ve  ever  had. 

Quaker 

lfUl*0*PEp 

JL  CHICK  VST&RTER  A 

made  by 

The  Quaker  Oate  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 


Commercial  Hatcheries  and 
Custom  Hatching 

Editor's  Note: — This  is  the  third  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Hiscock  on 
incubators ,  their  management  and  buy¬ 
ing  baby  chicks. 

JN  two  previous  articles  I  have  taken 
up  some  of  the  problems  of  home  in¬ 
cubation.  There  is  still  another  phase 
of  the  subject  that  deserves  some  at¬ 
tention  and  it  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery.  Is 
it  better  to  buy 
chicks  each  year  or 
is  it  better  to  take 
my  eggs  to  a  plant 
where  they  can  be 
hatched  for  me? 

The  first  question 
can  be  answered 
easily.  If  your  chief 
concern  is  eggs  and 
you  can  buy  good  chicks  every 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  be 
doing  the  wiser  thing  to  buy  chicks. 
The  best  laying  proposition  is  a  bird 
in  her  pullet  year.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions  and  many 
cases  of  long  distance  laying,  but  when 
you  consider  a  flock  as  a  whole  and 
you  are  after  eggs,  the  more  pullets 
you  keep  the  better  off  you  will  be.  A 
pen  of  old  hens,  that  is  birds  going 
into  their  second  and  third  years  are 
apt  to  be  an  expensive  luxury.  It  may 
pay  you  to  hang  onto  the  very  cream 
of  your  yearling  flock,  but  beyond  this, 
you  will  find  that  you  will  not  get  as 
many  eggs  as  you  will  from  pullets, 
assuming  that  you  are  able  to  buy 
good  chicks  from  a  good  producing 
strain. 


When  Hatching  is  a  Necessity 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  own  flock  from  a  breed¬ 
ing  standpoint,  and  are  developing  it 
along  lines  of  high  production,  then 
hatching  of  some  sort  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  has  been  this  very  desire  that 
has  done  more  to  establish  the  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  than  anything  else  I 
know  of.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  home  incubation  is  not  always  as 
successful  as  it  might  be,  has  led  to  a 
steady  and  normal  growth  in  the 
amount  of  custom  hatching  done  each 
year. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  facing  the 
whole  problem,  and  I  am  giving  the 
figures  because  they  are  fairly  inter¬ 
esting  and  typical  of  a  good  many 
cases.  I  was  running  five  small  lamp 
machines  with  a  total  capacity  of  1658 
eggs.  Without  counting  the  time 
necessary  for  setting  up  the  eggs  or 
cleaning  up  after  a  hatch,  I  was  spend¬ 
ing  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  in  their 
care.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of 
the  five  lamps  and  cooling  and  rolling 
the  eggs  night  and  morning,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  be  constantly  checking 
my  thermometers  and  thermostats.  At 
the  time  I  was  doing  this  work  day 
labor  was  bringing  fifty  cents  an  hour, 
or,  in  twenty-one  days  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  day,  it  cost  me  $15.75  to  take 
care  of  the  machines,  and  I’ll  have  to 
admit  that  there  was  a  whole  lot  of 
mental  anxiety  for  which  I  did  not  get 
a  cent.  In  short  I  got  sick  of  my  job, 
and  sought  out  a  commercial  hatchery. 

A  Pleasant  “Jolt” 

It  was  a  fine,  modern  plant,  and  the 
proposition  looked  good  to  me.  I  felt 
my  eggs  were  in  the  hands  of  experts 
although  it  seemed  as  if  two  and  a  half 
cents  an  egg  for  a  hatching  fee  was 
pretty  high.  The  total  cost  for  my 
1658  eggs  would  be  $41.45  against  the 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


BABY  CHICKS 
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START  RIGHT 
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\  My  chicks  start  right  out 
{  with  that  up-and-coming  ac- 
i  tivity  that  can  result  only 
/  from  a  good  strain  well- 
|  hatched.  Play  safe  with 
j  Hillpot  Quality.  Write  for 
|  my  free  Chick  Book. 

I  Leghorns  Reds 

Rocks  Wyandottes  / 


/ 


HILL  POTj 

Box  129 

^ttnditowaNJJ 


HiLLPOT  QUALITY 


1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
*■ "  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

0  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

3  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


100,000  pUTpl/'C  Send  no  Money. 
Pennsylvania  Chicks  shipped 

Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 

Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2.000  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 

Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  uer  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .$16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — xeus  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


_______  -_T__$33;  Eggs  $14-100 

DUCKLINGS  ROY  PAMER 

Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels  from 

Pedigreed  Layers 

We  have  fifty  Leghorn  cockerels 
for  sale  that  come  from  stock  trap- 
nested  and  culled  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  If  you  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  vigorous  blood  into 
your  stock  for  increase  in  egg  yield 
or  for  production  show  purposes, 
write  for  full  information. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Poultry  Dept. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  New  York  State  Cer¬ 
tification  Association  Member  of 
New  York  State  record  of  Per¬ 
formance. 
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Reliable  Baby  Chicks 

Produced  under  supervision  of  men  trained  by 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University 


When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University  agreed 
to  train  and  authorize  men  as 
inspectors  for  the  Accrediting  of 
Hatcheries  which  come  up  to 
their  standard.  Mr.  R.  E.  Fader 
of  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  im¬ 
mediately  put  his  flock  under 
such  supervision.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
over  23  years  and  this  is  his 
fourth  year  producing  accredited 
chicks.  His  customers  of  last 


Mr.  R.  E.  Fader  last  year  report  very  line  re¬ 
sults  with  these  chicks  and  are 
going  back  for  more.  His  flocks  are  carefully 
bred  and  the  clucks  he  produces  are  healthy  and 


strong.  • 

He  is  offering  chicks  at  a  fair  price.  The  public 
can  buy  chicks  from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery 
and  feel  sure  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illustrated 
catalog  on  request  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 


NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  15  Norwalk,  Ohio 


"ACCREDITED 

'BABY  CHICKS  MFAN  PROFITS 


Healthy,  Hardy.  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years 
experience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited, 
how  Prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  *  PRICES 

Barred  White  and  Buff  50  100  300  500 

Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  _  „ 

R.  |.  Reds  $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  and 

Silver  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  46.50  75.00 

White.  Brown  and  Buff 

Leghorns  . 7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

ino%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all 
orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
Send  for  beautiful  1028  catalog.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 
Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School  ^ 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania  /v  g 
State  Contest  for  *■ N 

Best  Project 
$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 

“ GOODLING'S ”  SUPER  QUALITY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 
Assorted  Broilers 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

15.00 

75.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


» 

Especially 


Accredited  EhicRs/ 


See  your  chicks  before  you  pay  tor  them 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  O. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  brooders  State  Randed.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
—100%  live  arrival  • 


REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


ruirwn  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

BA D  I  LHIUIVJ  The  kind  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices.  cnDn 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  delewar’e 


RARY  CHICKS-  R0CKS-  reds,  leghorns. 

R-'V-Ej  I  LlliLAu  .  prQm  ,stat0  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES.  INC.,  Box  152.  Georgetown.  Del 


OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

$15.75  it  cost  me  at  home.  It  seemed 
almost  worth  the  difference,  however, 
not  to  have  those  thermostats  to  worry 
about. 

When  the  three  weeks  were  up  I 
went  to  the. hatchery  to  get  my  chicks, 
and  right  here  I  received  a  jolt :  they 
had  beat  my  own  hatch  by  ten  per 
cent.  When  I  figured  these  extra 
chicks  at  twenty  cents  apiece  or  for  a 
total  of  $33.16  the  whole  proposition 
took  on  a  different  aspect.  I  had  saved 
$15.75  in  labor  and  I  had  added  $33.16 
cents  worth  of  chicks  to  my  hatch.  In 
other  words  I  had  saved  $48.91;  the 
hatching  had  cost  $41.45,  or,  to  be 
specific,  I  had  actually  made  $7.41  by 
having  my  eggs  custom  hatched. 

A  Business  Proposition 

Prom  the  above  illustration,  it  may 
seem  as  if  I  thought  there  was  nothing 
like  the  commercial  hatchery.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  There  are  wonderful 
hatches  made  with  small  machines,  but 
such  hatches  are  dependent  on  good 
incubator  locations  and  a  constant  at¬ 
tention.  Time  is  money  to  a  farmer 
in  the  spring,  and  custom  hatching  of¬ 
fers  the  best  solution  for  the  men  who 
cannot  give  small  incubators  the 
proper  attention.  From  the  gamble 
with  a  hatch  he  puts  his  eggs  in  a 
plant  where  hatching  is  a  business 
proposition  and  where  an  expert  in  this 
line  of  work  is  in  charge. 

So  much  for  incubation.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  short  articles  has  been 
simply  to  deal  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  the  subject.  If  it 
has  made  you  see  your  baby  chicks 
in  a  different  light  or  given  you  an 
idea  or  two  on  this  important  part  of 
yoru  poultry  establishment  I  shall  feel 
well  content,  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  you  better  chicks 
and  more  of  them  next  spring. 


Worms  Often  Cause 
Paralysis  of  Hens 

What  is  wrong  with  my  chickens? 
There  are  some  of  them  that  get  crippled 
in  their  legs,  one  foot  will  either  stick 
out  behind  or  in  front  of  them  and  they 
have  not  control  of  their  feet  at  all, 
others  will  lay  on  their  sides  and  kick 
around  until  I  kill  them.  Others  let  their 
one  wing  hang  down  as  though  it  were 
broken.  Some  of  them  should  weigh 
three  or  four  pounds  and  they  are  only 
frames.  I  am  feeding  a  good  growing 
mash  and  mixed  grain  and  they  have  the 
run  of  a  large  pasture.  I  have  kept 
chickens  all  my  life  and  have  never  had 
so  much  trouble. — C.  E.  W.,  Pa. 
ALTHOUGH  it  is  always  difficult  to 
be  sure  of  what  is  wrong  with 
chicks  without  seeing  them  and  some¬ 
times  even  after  an  examination,  I 
judge  from  the  symptoms  that  your 
chicks  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack 
of  intestinal  worms.  You  can  deter¬ 
mine  this  definitely  by  making  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  intestines  of  some  of 
those  which  have  died.  If  you  find 
worms  present  we  advise  that  you  mix 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  with  every 
hundred  pounds  of  mash  which  they 
get  and  feed  this  in  place  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  mash  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  It  will  also  help  to  give  the 
flock  a  treatment  of  Epsom  salts  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  the  tobacco  dust  as 
well  as  after  the  treatment  is  com¬ 
pleted.  You  could  mix  up  a  wet  mash 
with  water  in  which  the  salts  are  dis¬ 
solved,  using  about  11  ounces  of  salts 
to  a  hundred  pullets,  dependnig  on 
their  size.  If  it  develops  that  this  is 
what  is  wrong  with  the  chicks  you  can 
avoid  troubles  next  spring  by  raising 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Baby  Chicks 
that  are 
bred  to  lay 


KERR’S  Baby  Chicks  have  an 
exceptional  inheritance  from 

•  ii  j  ,  i  u  r*  lorr  This  Kerr  White  Leghorn  laid 

an  officially  tested,  heavy  lay-  294  eggs  at  the  1926-27  Mary- 
ing  ancestry.  In  the  1926-27  land  E «  Laying  Contest. 
Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest  our  White  Leghorn  pen 
averaged  217  eggs  for  the  year.  The  high  bird  laid  268 
eggs.  This  pen  stood  First  or  Second  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks  in  midwinter,  when  eggs  were  high  in  price.  In  the 
Maryland  Contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  averaged 
223.3  eggs  and  the  high  bird  laid  294  eggs. 

The  Kerr  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
also  made  a  great  showing  in  the  other  leading  eastern 
competitions,  which  proved  them  prepotent  for  persistent 
laying  qualities. 

All  of  these  high  record  birds  represent  generations  of 
Kerr’s  systematic  selective  breeding.  For  a  number  of 
years,  male  birds  carrying  these  blood  lines  have  headed 
many  of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  for  Kerr  quality  chicks. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about 
35,000  breeding  birds  were  tested. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  Kerr  chick 
book  and  price  list. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  10 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  begin 
lying  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years  of  selecting 
ie  BEST  Parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  outfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING,  HATCHING  and  ACC¬ 
REDITING  has  been  in  order  to  produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  which  will  lay  the  most  eggs 
rhen  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatch- 
ries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  yars.  30%  of  our  Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own 
loor  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the  Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere, 
ou  cannot  expect  ordinary  chicks  to  produce  eggs  in  January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because 
hey  are  “built  that  way.”  OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE.  It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation 
lan,  our  guarantee  and  terms,  Care  and  Feeding  of  Baby  Chicks  and  contains  descriptions  of 
ireeds  and  actual  Photographs  of  our  Flocks.  Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN 
iHICKS  and  make  money.  Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

hinnFRM  HATfHFRY  Box  C.  Mount  Blanchard.  Ohio 


BUI} 


C.  M.  L.  CHICKS 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  natcnery  ana 
the  quality  Is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 
Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  235  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Propsid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . - .  -  $3.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls, 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  _  _ 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Order 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Parks  Rocks— Rl  Reds— White  Rocks  8.25  (6.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas . .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians— Brahmas 
— Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference,  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Chicks 


Pure  bred,  Blood  tested,  free  range 
|  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Rocks, 
Reds  14c.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Cluck  Manual  free. 


Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Additional  Baby  Chick  Advertising 
on  Page  16 


j 
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/'THROWN 
PEARL  TO> 
POULTRY 
AND 

.  WATCH  > 

Vresultsj/ 


pear!  Grit, 
Flakes  Hens  Lay 


TRADE  HARK 


YOUR  HENS  Must  Have 
Lime  to  Make  Eggs 


H 


ENS  need  lots  of  lime  to  make  egg  shells  if  they  are  to  produce  eggs. 
Don’t  let  the  egg  supply  slacken  because  of  lack  of  raw  material. 


Hens  must  have  grinding  materials  also  if  they 
areto  work  uptheir  food  properly.  Bothlimeand 
grinding  material  is  best  obtained  in 

BfAni  ADIT  the  double 
rtHflL  wnl  I  purpoeegrit 

Pearl  Grit  is  white  and  well  prepared.  It  haa 
been  used  for  over  30  years  by  successful  poul- 
trymen  and  is  highly  recommended  by  poultry 
authorities.  It  is  almost  pure  calcium  (lime) 
and  is  sharp  and  jagged  which  makea  good 
grinding  certain. 


Comes  in  3  sizes,  for  laying  heDs,  growing 
birds  and  baby  chicks. 

SUPERIOR  POWDERED  LIMESTONE — 

additional  lime  is  supplied  to  the  ration  by 
adding  Superior  Powdered  Limestone  to  the 
mash.  Use  plenty  of  lime  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  egg  production. 

Your  dealer  has  a  supply  of  Pearl  Grit  and 
Superior  Limestone  —  Ask  him  about  it.  If 
you  don’t  find  it  in  your  town,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY,  PIQUA,  OHIO 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  vour  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2,50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


ts  rms 

TTAWA* 

To  want  ran  voo 

Wood  is  vzlcable.  Saw  IB  to 
20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

.  .  work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Snipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 

flTTIU/i  ftJCP  Oft  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ul  lAlVA  Mrb,  WJ.Room  801  -W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  **a. 


Make  Money! 

nen.  Otto 
a— saws  lii 

i DAYS  TR 


Cyphers  Incubators 


I  Standard  of  the  World! 


For  over  30  years,  produc-' 
ing  strong,  sturdy  chicks  from 
every  hatchable  egg.  World- 
famous  Cyphers  patented 
principles. 

New  1528  Price  List  Book  FREE 

care  of  chicks,  etc.  Hatch 
this  ad  and  mail  with 
Do  it  TODAY. 


ft.  3  Popular 
U  Sizes 
w  144-egg 
244-egg,  390-egg 

Incubators,  Brooder  Stoves, 
your  own,  save  money — Cut  out 
name  and  address  for  FREE  BOOK 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
90-92  Pearl  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


BABY 


CHICKS 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  500,000  Chicks  for  192S 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas.. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas. 
Mixed  or  odds  and  ends 


$3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

3.75  7.25  1  4.00  67.00  1  30.00 

4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00 
4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 
5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00 

7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00 

3.25  6.00  11.00  53.00 
Send  for 


We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds, 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
when  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  > 


TEN  CHICKS  FREE 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  cluck  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


schweglers“THORO-BRED" 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAV"  l/fl  ICIV9 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO  N.Y. 


The  Question  Box 


Worms  Often  Cause 
Paralysis  of  Hens 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
your  chicks  on  entirely  clean  ground 
where  chickens  or  hens  have  not  been 
kept  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
probable  that  the  old  hens  are  also  af¬ 
fected  so  the  treatment  should  be  given 
to  them  also  and  the  houses  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  out  and  the  yard  plowed  or 
spaded  if  this  is  at  all  possible. 

A  new  treatment  for  worms  that 
gives  great  promise  is  the  iodine  treat¬ 
ment  described  in  the  issue  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1. 


A  Question  on  Milk 
Inspection 

What  is  the  proper  way  for  inspectors 
to  take  samples  of  milk  to  determine 
whether  it  has  been  tampered  with,  and 
what  protection  does  a  man  have  if  his 
cows  give  milk  with  less  than  the  legal 
amount  of  cream?  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  enough  cream  to  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  can  so  that  the  test  would 
be  lowered? — D.  H.  W.,  New  York. 

'yHE  inspector  is  supposed  to  ask  the 
owner  to  stir  the  milk  thoroughly. 
If  he  refuses  the  inspector  stirs  it,  and 
takes  a  sample,  and  the  owner  is  then 
not  entitled  to  give  evidence  that  the 
milk  was  not  properly  stirred.  As  a 
usual  thing  the  milk  will  be  well  mixed 
if  the  farm  is  any  distance  from  the 
milk  plant. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner 
to  see  that  it  is  well  mixed.  If  the 
inspector  thinks  the  milk  is  adulterat¬ 
ed,  he  will  take  two  samples,  seal  them 
and  give  one  to  the  owner.  This  action 
does  not  mean  that  the  milk  has  been 
adulterated.  It  does  indicate  that  it 
may  have  been.  It  is  wise  to  accept 
the  sample  and  have  it  tested  by  a  li¬ 
censed  tester.  If  the  owner  refuses  to 
take  the  sample,  he  has  no  comeback 
if  the  State  department  says  it  is  ad¬ 
ultrated. 

In  case  the  sample  tests  below  the 
legal  requirement,  the  Department  will 
send  an  inspector  to  the  farm,  who  will 
watch  the  milking,  take  samples,  and 
when  these  are  tested,  if  they  agree 
with  the  samples  formerly  taken  at 
the  milk  plant,  it  is  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  milk  has  not  been  adul¬ 
terated,  and  the  owner  will  not  be 
prosecuted.  The  milk,  of  course  may 
be  refused  by  the  milk  company.  I 
have  seen  tests  made  of  many  dairies, 
and  quite  frequently  individuals  will 
test  below  3%  butterfat  Herd  sam¬ 
ples  rarely  test  as  low,  but  sometimes 
they  do. 


Repairing  Lighting  Plant 
Battery 

I  have  a  32-volt  light  plant  which  has 
given  seven  years  service.  There  are 
several  dead  cells  in  my  battery  and  I 
would  lkie  to  know  how  many  cells  I 
can  take  out  without  injuring  my  plant. 
Any  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

YOU  cannot  operate  your  plant  safely 
or  satisfactorily  with  any  of  the 
cells  removed.  Taking  out  cells  will 
cause  the  generator  to  send  an  exces¬ 
sive  current  through  the  remaining 
cells,  quickly  ruining  them  and  per¬ 
haps  the  generator  as  well.  Also  every 
cell  taken  out  cuts  down  the  voltage 
that  much  and  your  lights  will  burn 
dim,  your  electric  iron  will  not  heat 
properly,  and  any  small  motors  will 
fall  off  in  power  and  speed. 

You  should  have  a  good  service  or 
battery  man  look  over  your  battery 
and  see  just  what  condition  it  is  in. 
It  apparently  has  never  been  repaired 
and  probably  the  negative  plates  are 
in  good  shape  and  it  needs  only  new 


positive  plates,  new  separators,  and 
fresh  electrolyte.  If  it  has  given  you 
seven  years  service,  it  doesn’t  owe  you 
very  much,  especially  if  you  can  get 
four  or  five  years  more  life  by  putting 
in  the  repairs  mentioned. — I.  W.  D. 


A  Rough  Hay  Rope 

I  have  a  new  inch  hay  rope  which  is 
very  rough.  Two  strands  seem  to  be 
longer  than  the  others  and  makes  one 
end  very  rough.  We  have  twisted  it 
over  and  changed  ends  but  the  opposite 
end  will  get  rough.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  a  way  to  make  it  smooth  and  the 
cause -for  its  being  rough? 

J  THINK  the  cause  of  your  rope  being 

rough  is  that  when  it  was  made  the 
strands  were  not  equally  twisted  and 
that  one  strand  is  therefore  shorter 
than  the  other. 

The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest 
would  mean  quite  a  job  and  that  is 
unwind  entirely  the  short  strand  and 
rewind  it  in  again. 

Have  you  shown  this  rope  to  your 
dealer  from  whom  you  bought  it  since 
you  used  it? — F.  G.  B. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 
lishment  of  records  on  a  much  larger 
number  of  birds  than  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  only  the  contests. 

Sunshine  Eggs  a  Reality 

The  Hammonton  Egg  Producers  Co¬ 
operative,  has  capitalized  another  one 
of  the  big  assets  of  South  Jersey, 
“sunshine”  and  trade  marked  it  as  the 
name  of  the  eggs  that  they  are  mar¬ 
keting  in  New  York.  This  young  co¬ 
operative,  probably  the  youngest  in 
the  state,  has  had  a  multi-colored  label 
made  up,  bearing  the  message,  “Jersey 
Sunshine  Eggs.”  The  eggs  have  made 
a  hit  in  the  New  York  market  and  the 
farmers  are  receiving  a  premium  of 
two  cents  a  dozen  over  the  top  quota¬ 
tions  for  that  day.  About  200  cases 
a  week  are  moving  out  under  the  trade 
name.  Arthur  Eldred,  County  Agent, 
Mays  Landing,  was  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  marketing  organization 
and  also  designed  the  label. 

County  Agent  Resigns 

County  Agent,  A.  D.  Long,  Salem, 
has  resigned  his  position  in  that  county 
effective  on  February  first.  Mr.  Long 
was  in  Salem  County  only  about  one 
year,  coming  there  late  last  winter. 
During  his  stay,  he  put  over  one  of  the 
biggest  alfalfa  campaigns  ever  secured 
in  the  state  in  any  one  season.  A  net 
gain  of  about  1,500  acres  is  recorded 
for  the  year. 

Burlington  Boards  Meets 

The  Burlington  County  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
January  4  and  elected  Sherman  Bor¬ 
den,  Beverly,  as  president.  Mr.  Bor¬ 
den  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
December.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
William  B.  Duryea,  Trenton,  and  Her¬ 
bert  T.  Borden,  Clarksboro,  President 
of  the  Gloucester  County  Board,  were 
the  speakers  of  the  evening  meeting. 

Farm  Account  Schools 

Farm  account  schools  are  being  held 
in  many  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  1,000  farm¬ 
ers  are  taking  the  improved  farm  ac¬ 
counting  systems  for  use  this  year. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  A.  G.  Waller,  econom¬ 
ist  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  the 
County  Agents. — Amos  Kirby. 
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Optimism  Prevails  At 
Holstein  Meeting 

( Continued  from,  Page  3) 

In  these  days  the  work  of  any  as¬ 
sociation  is  largely  done  through  com¬ 
mittees.  Consequently  the  thought  ex¬ 
pended  in  selecting  committee  mem¬ 
bers  is  important  in  determining  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
and  membership  on  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  is  a  responsibility  which  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  considered  as  a  mark 
of  distinction.  For  this  reason  the 
make-up  of  the  following  committees 
for  the  coming  year  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

Calf  Club  Committee :  County  Fair 
Exhibits: 

Dr.  John  L.  McAuliff,  Cortland  Co. 
prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Tompkins  Co. 

Ray  E.  Deuel,  Onondago  Co. 

Raid  on  Scrub  Bulls: 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Dutchess  Co. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  Tompkins  Co. 

R.  H.  Hewitt,  Chemung  Co. 

Improving  State  Fair  Exhibits : 

W.  W.  Stevens,  Onondaga  Co. 

James  Stone,  Onondaga  Co. 

C.  W.  Halliday,  Columbia  Co. 

Advertising: 

Frank  Price,  Onondaga  Co. 

Everett  McClure,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

C.  R.  Plumb,  Franklin  Co. 

Public  Sales: 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Oswego  Co. 

L.  P.  Breese,  Chemung  Co. 

D.  W.  McLaury,  Otsego  Co. 

Marking  Start  of  Holstein  History: 

Frank  N.  Decker,  Onondaga  Co. 

D.  H.  T.  Brooks,  Madison  Co. 

Wm.  Prescott,  Oswego  Co. 

A.  A.  Hartshorn,  Madison  Co. 

Study  By-Laws: 

Frank  N.  Decker,  Onondaga  Co. 

Webster  Birdsell,  Columbia  Co. 

H.  V.  Noyes,  Oneida  Co. 

Legislative : 

C.  W.  Halliday,  Columbia  Co. 

E.  J.  Chaffee,  Dutchess  Co. 

D.  W.  McLaury,  Otsego  Co. 

W.  D.  Robens,  Herkimer  Co. 

Publicity: 

M.  S.  Prescott,  Oswego  Co. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Dutchess  Co. 

John  R.  Willman,  Tompkins  Co. 

C.  H.  Baldwin,  Albany  Co. 

Following  the  payment  of  old  out¬ 
standing  debts,  the  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  a  plan  for  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  to  be  done  during  the 
coming  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  New  York  State  Holstein 
Association  will  prosper  and  have 
much  influence  not  only  on  breeders 
of  Holstein  cattle  but  on  all  dairymen 
in  New  York  State. 
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What’s  Doing  in  State  and 
Nation 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

of  helpfulness  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  producing  from  the  land 
what  we  eat  and  wear.” 

Comments  on  Dry  Enforcement 

Among  other  subjects  treated  in-  the 
message  of  special  interest  to  our  read¬ 
ers  were  the  rural  schools,  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows: 

“It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  we 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  recent  years  in  the  development 
of  a  more  constructive  program  of  rural 
education.” ■ 

The  Governor  also  stated  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  increasing  the  financial 


DON’T  spend  a  dollar  for  plans,  material  or 
equipment  for  any  farm  building  until  you 
send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  _  James  way 
helps  farmers  everywhere  solve  their  building 
problems.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
planning  to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  a 
cow  barn,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  this  free 
book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  consider¬ 
able  money  . —  Jamesway  has  the  most  complete 
building  service  ever  offered  to 
fanners;  we  show  you  how  to 
plan  your  buildings  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy— we  show  you 
just  where  every  door  and  window  should 
be  placed  so  that  everything  is  just  as 
handy  as  a  “pocket  in  a  shirt.”  We  show 
you  how  to  design  your  buildings  so  that 
they  will  add  beauty  and  value  to  your  ^ 
place  and  yet  save  you  a  lot  of  money 
on  material  costs. 

Write  for  this  FREE  Book 

which  tells  all  about  this  Jamesway  Service.  This  book  also 
illustrates  and  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving  and  money¬ 
making  equipment;  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn — Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses  and  Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Incubators, 
Brooders  for  the  Poultry  House. 

Jamesway  Equipment  for  Cow  Bams,  Hog  Houses  and 
Poultry  Houses  is  the  most  economical  you  can  buy — it  is 
the  most  economical  because  it  is  the  BEST — it  lasts  longer 
— does  the  work  better — saves  you  time  and 
labor  and  provides  comfort  for  your  animals. 

Read  this  letter  from  Fred  Warnbeg, 

Rush  City,  Minnesota: 

I  have  been  using  Jamesway  Equipment  for  nine  years.  During 
this  nine  years  of  service  they  have  done  all  I  expected  of  them  and 
I  know  they  will  be  here  for  nine  years  more” 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are  interested 
in  and  we  will  send  you  the  books  you  want  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  Jamesway  Service. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  7922 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Cow  Barn 

□  Hog  House 


□  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Horse  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


FEEDERS 


WATERERS 


BROODERS 


Name . 

Post  Office . 

R.  F.  D . State. 
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support  by  the  State  to  give  better  ed¬ 
ucation  opportunities  for  rural  boys 
and  girls. 

On  dry  law  enforcement,  Governor 
Smith  said: 

“I  speak  only  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  the  people  of  any  locality  get  the 
degree  of  law  enforcement  upon  which 
they  insist  and  for  which  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay.  *  *  *  I  will  remove  from 
office  upon  proper  proof  being  presented, 
any  public  official  charged  with  laxity 
in  enforcement  of  the  law.” 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Power  Farming 

YOU  can’t  pay  a  man  $5.00  a  day  and 
put  a  pitchfork  in  his  hands.  He’d 
earn  only  about  75  cents  with  it.” 

Thus  Prof.  R.  U.  Blasingame  of 
Penn  State  College,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  authorities  on  agricul¬ 


tural  engineering,  sums  up  the  causes 
behind  the  transition  to  automotive 
power  now  progressing  rapidly  on 
Pennsylvania  farms. 

Two  factors  have  contributed  more 
than  any  others  to  the  increasing  use 
of  the  tractor  in  this  State,  according 
to  his  observations.  They  are  the  fact 
that  it  saves  the  labor  of  men  and 
that  with  machine  power  the  farmer  is 
able  to  do  his  work  at  the  proper  time. 

Prof.  Blasingame  advocates  light, 
mobile  automotive  farm  power,  and 
using  inexpensive  machinery  generally 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old  tasks  of  the 
man-power  and  horse-power.  He  is  at 
present  making  a  research,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  committee  of  farmers  and 
representatives  of  the  electrical  com¬ 
panies  of  the  State,  on  new  uses  for 
electricity  on  the  farm. 


The  question  about  the  efficiency  of 
automotive  power  is  not  being  left  to 
guess  work  at  Penn  State.  Much 
equipment  has  been  installed  and  the 
plant  has  been  made  probably  the  most 
complete  in  the  country.  Side  by  side 
with  the  crops  developed  under  horse¬ 
power  are  those  produced  with  the 
tractor  and  its  related  equipment. 
Careful  checks  are  being  made.  The 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  interested. 
Meanwhile  they  are  working  ahead 
with  their  tractors  and  apparently 
there  is  much  satisfaction  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  producing  more  corn  per 
acre  than  Iowa. 


Chemical  analyses  show  sunflower 
silage,  in  comparison  with  corn  silage, 
to  be  low  in  carbohydrates  but  high 
in  oil. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Coleman 

Gas  Pressure  Lamp 

GIVES  20  times  more  light 
than  the  old-style  oil  lamp. 
Plenty  of  pure -white  steady 
brilliance  for  every  lighting 
need  in  your  home. 

No  wicks  to  trim,  no  chimneys 
to  clean,  no  daily  fillings.  Can’t 
spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over; 
can’t  be  filled  while  lighted. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas 
from  any  good  grade  of  clean 
gasoline.  Lights  with  matches. 
Over  40  hours  brilliant  service 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  Price  in  U.  S.  $9. 

Over  35,000  dealers  sell  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  If  not 
carried  by  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity,  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature  and  see  that  you  are  taken  care 
of  promptly.  Address  Dept.  AGG3 

COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO. 

Factory  and,  General  Offices: 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 
(2663) 


stops  Colds 

Opens 

Ch  ec  ks  the  Bowels 
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Wards  off  Grippe— Flu 

Because  it  does  four  things  in  one, 
HILL’S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 
knocks  a  cold  in  one  day.  A  couple  of 
HILL’S  tablets  tonight  means  cold  gone 
tomorrow.  Safety  demands  HILL’S. 

HILL'S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 

Be  sure  you  get  HILL’S  in  the  red  box 
with  portrait.  At  all  druggists — 30c. 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  £ 

Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ?6 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Midi. 


hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
■niton  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  Mere  Man’s  Thoughts  On  Bureaus 

In  This  Case  They  Happen  to  Be  'The  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 


Editor’s  Note: — In  his  characteris¬ 
tic  manner  which  always  delights  his 
hearers,  Mr.  Wessels  read  these  amus¬ 
ing  rhymes  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Suffolk  County  (N.  Y.J  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Association.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  light  vein  in  which  they 
are  written,  they  do  present  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  work  of  the  bureaus  in  a 
true  light. 

The  Farm  Bureau 

Well,  since  you  folks  have  asked  me  to 
speak  here  for  a  spell 
And  so  perhaps  ’tis  fitting  that  I  should 
try  to  tell 

About  the  County  Agent  and  the 
time  he  came  to  see 
If  he  could  be  a-making  a  member  out 
of  me. 

Now  that  was  ’bout  ten  years  ago  as 
near  as  I  recall 

And  I  was  out  there  working  one  nice 
day  in  the  fall 
When  this  young 
fellow  hailed  me, 
a-calling  me  by 
name 

And  sort  of  hesi¬ 
tating,  as  not 
certain  of  the 
same; 

But  when  I  had 
admitted  that 
was  the  name  I 
bore 

He  told  me  of  this 
bureau  he  was 
County  Agent 
for. 

I’m  a  trifle  hard  of 
hearing  —  that’s 
a  failing  I’ll 
admit 


And  just  how  it  was  organized  and 
all  the  things  it  does. 

He  got  my  name  upon  the  line,  likewise 
my  little  fee 

And  I  am  satisfied  today  it’s  worth  its 
cost  to  me. 

Why  take  the  way  we  used  to  buy  the 
“spuds”  we  use  for  seed, 

’Twas  mostly  luck  when  we  did  get 
the  kind  we  know  we  need. 

But  when  the  Bureau  started  out  to 
plant  stocks  side  by  side 

It  made  it  very  plain  to  us  we  wanted 
“Certified.” 

Then  there’s  the  information  that  is 
published  in  the  “News”. 

One  article  is  often  worth  more  than 
the  yearly  dues 

And  special  information  that  we  need 
once  in  a  while: 

We  just  call  up  the  Bureau  and  they 
have  it  there  on  file. 

And  when  our  crops  are  ailing  and  we 
are  all  in  doubt 


We  knew  they’d  get  one  anyhow — and 
so  we  made  no  fuss. 

For  when  a  thing’s  just  bound  to  be 
the  most  of  us  can  find 

Some  good  and  simple  reason  for  our 
acting  quite  resigned. 

Now  if  you  are  a  married  man  you 
know  the  only  drawer 

That’s  left  you  in  a  bureau  is  the  one 
that’s  next  the  floor. 

And,  looking  back  upon  it  now,  I  think 
’twas  likely  due 

For  with  twin  beds  so  much  in  style 
they’d  want  twin  bureaus,  too. 

They  went  ahead  and  organized  and 
things  began  to  move. 

I  think  it  was  the  kitchen  first  they 
started  to  improve. 

By  means  of  demonstrations  and  some 
experts  that  they  brought 

They  showed  a  lot  of  labor  that  really 
went  for  naught. 

By  rearranging  furniture  according  to 
the  doors 

They  saved  themselves  a  lot  of  steps 

about  the  house¬ 
hold  chores. 

They  raised  the 
sink  and  tables 
to  the  height 
that  each  re¬ 
quired — - 

The  experts  said 
that  stooping  so 
was  what  made 
people  tired. 

And  next  they 
studied  cooking 
and  ev’ry  day  or 
two 

We’d  find  upon  the 
table  some  dish 
we  never  knew. 


Dresser  Set  No.  3101  is  most  distinctive  because  of  its  unusual  and  graceful  lines. 

The  set  is  stamped  and  hemstitched  on  white  Indian  Head  with  a  sheet  of  in¬ 
structions  for  working.  The  design  is  simple  to  work,  but  is  very  effective.  Price,  ,. _  ,, 

postpaid,  65  cents.  Allow  about  ten  days  to  receive  your  order.  Add  25  cents  for  sometimes  twas 
our  very  complete  embroidery  book  which  gives  illustrations  and  instructions  on  just  some  com- 

And  some  things  *)ow  to  make  all  the  important  stitches  used  in  embroidery.  Address  Embroidery  mnn  dish  fixed  in 

he  was  saying  it  DePartment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 

seems  I  failed  to  get 


I  thought  that  he  was  peddling  some 
furniture  or  such 

And  while  I  was  quite  certain  that  we 
wasn’t  needing  much 
I  let  him  tell  his  story,  for  back  in 
’ninety-eight 

I  was  County  Agent — for  a  patent 
barnyard  gate. 

I  still  have  recollections  of  the  weary 
days  and  nights 

When  I  struggled  to  make  money  with 
my  purchased  “county  rights” 

Now  we’d  bought  lots  of  furniture  had 
me  and  my  good  spouse 
Since  first  we  two  were  married  and 
started  keeping  house. 

We  had  some  things  to  start  with  and 
we  kept  on  adding  more 
We  mostly  did  our  buying  down  at  the 
village  store, 

Though  sometimes  from  a  catalogue 
we’d  pick,  maybe,  a  chair, 

A  bookcase  or  a  closet  for  ma’s  fancy 
chinaware. 

But  in  the  time  we’re  married — some 
thirty  years  or  more — 

We  never  had  bought  furniture  from 
peddlers  at  the  door. 

I  doubted  we’d  begin  it  but  still  ’twould 
do  no  harm 

To  learn  about  this  bureau  they  were 
making  for  the  farm. 

He  said  as  how  my  neighbors  were 
coming  in  on  this 

And  told  me  it  was  one  thing  I  could 
scarce  afford  to  miss. 

He  said  as  how  this  bureau  was  made 
for  me  and  mine 

And  tried  to  get  my  signature  upon 
the  dotted  line. 

But  I  held  off  on  signing.  But  when 
he  made  it  clear 

The  cost  of  this  farm  bureau  was  five 
dollars  by  the  year 
That  surely  did  surprise  me  and  I  said 
to  him:  “Young  man, 

We  never  buy  our  furniture  on  the 
installment  plan. 

We  always  have  paid  cash,”  says  I, 
“and  this  is  true  about  it, 

We’ll  pay  cash  for  this  bureau  or  else 
we’ll  go  without  it.” 

He  looked  at  me  right  queerly  in  a 
puzzled  sort  of  way 
Almost  as  if  he  wished  to  laugh,  yet 
wondered  what  to  say. 

But  when  he  had  explained  to  me  just 
what  this  bureau  was, 


a  fancy  way 

As  to  the  treatment  needed,  why,  we  “To  tempt  a  jaded  appetite”  I  thought 
get  the  Agent  out.  I  heard  them  say 

He  tells  us  what  the  trouble  is  and  But  maybe  I’m  mistaken  for  if  you’re 


what  to  use  for  spray. 

He  also  helps  us  cull  our  flocks  and 
choose  the  hens  that  lay. 

He  helps  us  fight  the  insect  pests, 
diseases  and  the  blights; 


asking  me 
A  “farmer’s  jaded  appetite”  ’s  one 
thing  I  never  see! 

These  ladies  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
learning  better  ways 


He  visits  us  upon  our  farms,  he  holds  And  getting  hold  of  all  these  facts 
these  meetings  nights,  they’re  finding  nowadays. 

We’re  strong  for  this  Farm  Bureau  for  And  when  they  made  ma  president  and 
we  find  it  very  nice  all  the  ladies  met 

To  have  a  County  Agent  we  can  draw  It  looked  like  that  Home  Bureau  was 
on  for  advice.  ma’s  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

But  with  five  hundred  drawers  in  a  it  wasn’t  just  of  kitchens,  though,  and 
Bureau  I  may  state  cooking  that  they  spoke 

It  makes  an  Agent  hustle  to  keep  his  And  whjie  we  might  tease  ma  a  bit 

®ureau  straight.  and  have  our  little  joke 

Though  any  County  Agent  will  tell  you 


if  you  ask 

About  the  men  who  help  him  to  carry 
on  this  task. 

The  president  and  officers  he’ll  gladly 
give  their  due 

For  they’re  not  just  a  “fancy  front” 
put  on  for  public  view. 

In  making  up  this  Bureau  which  has 
weathered  some  ten  years 

They  selected  good,  sound  timber  and 
avoided  thin  veneers. 

The  service  that  this  Bureau  gives  he 
gladly  will  accord 

To  these  substantial  members  and  the 
make-up  of  each  board. 

But  if  a  County  Agent  waxes  eloquent 
it’s  when 

He’s  speaking  of  the  Bureau  and  he 
says  “committeemen.” 

They  may  not  be  conspicuous  but  this 
point  he  will  stress 

Upon  the  way  these  members  move 
depends  its  whole  success. 

In  any  worthwhile  Bureau  it  is  not  the 
“fancy  knobs” 

But  the  smoothly  working  members 
who  are  fitted  for  their  jobs. 

The  Home  Bureau 

This  Farm  Bureau  we’d  got  ourselves 
was  giving  satisfaction 

We  rather  liked  the  way  it  worked,  its 
smooth  and  certain  action; 

But  ere  we’d  had  it  very  long  the 
ladies  made  it  known 

That  one  thing  they  were  wanting  was 
a  Bureau  of  their  own. 

And  while  we  men  were  quite  content 
to  have  them  share  with  us 


These  ladies  were  in  earnest  and  one 
thing  well  we  knew 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Best  Way  to  Loosen 
Stubborn  Cough 

This  home-made  remedy  is  a  wonder 
for  quick  results.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  made. 


Here  is  a  home-made  syrup  which  millions  of  people 
have  found  to  be  the  most  dependable  means  of  break¬ 
ing  up  stubborn  coughs.  It  is  cheap  and  simple,  but 
very  prompt  in  action.  Under  its  healing,  soothing 
influence,  chest  soreness  goes,  phlegm  loosens,  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  easier,  tickling  in  throat  stops  and  you 
get  a  good  night's  restful  sleep.  The  usual  throat  and 
chest  colds  are  conquered  by  it  in  24  hours  or  less. 
Nothing  better  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness,  throat  tickle, 
bronchial  asthma,  or  winter  coughs. 

To  make  this  splendid  cough  syrup,  pour  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  till  the  bottle  with 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  and  shake  thoroughly. 
If  you  prefer,  use  clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup.  Either  way,  you  get  a  full  pint— a  family 
supply — of  much  better  cough  syrup  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the  money.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  childrn  love  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable 
guaiacol,  known  the  world  over  for  its  prompt  healing 
effect  upon  the  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist  for 
“2%  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  promptly  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs  JC 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

At  Times  it  is  a  Comfort  to  Tell  Our  Problems  to  Others 


J-JERE  is  the  column  for  discussion  of 
personal  problems,  whether  they  be 
joys  or  sorrows,  problems  to  be  solved, 
or  those  already  worked  out.  No 
names  are  published,  although  all  let¬ 
ters  should  be  signed. 


This  Family  Eats  Vegetables 

I  enjoy  the  Counsel  Corner.  Maybe 
someone  would  like  to  try  this.  If  I 
find  my  family  will  not  eat  vegetables 
in  one  way  I  try  them  another  way. 
Carrot  and  turnip  pies  are  always 
eaten  up  and  are  very  good  for  the 
children’s  dinner  pails.  Cinnamon  is 
all  the  seasoning  I  use.  Mash  them 
fine  with  potato  masher  and  make 
same  as  pumpkin  pie. — Helpful. 


There  were  two  hired  men  at  the 
time  of  his  failure  and  about  thirty 
cows  and  twelve  heifers. 

I  couldn’t  afford  the  two  men  and 
let  one  go  and  hired  one  man’s  wife 
to  help  with  the  milking.  One  year 
later  six  of  my  farm  buildings  were 
burned  to  the  ground  and  instead  of 
building  a  cow  barn  to  keep  100  cows 
I  built  one  to  keep  30  cows.  We  were 
so  lightly  insured ,  I  couldn’t  replace 
things  as  they  were.  I  had  to  sell  my 
stock  and  I  am  only  gradually  getting 
into  the  milk  business  again. 

Attractive  Pajamas 


From  a  Woman  Farmer 

aunt  Janet: 

In  my  American  Agriculturist  I 
saw  an  article  in  your  Counsel  Corner 
from  a  woman  with  three  children  that 
wanted  a  home  in  the  country  and  I 
will  ask  you  if  you  will  kindly  send 
her  this  letter. 

I  am  what  they  call  a  city  woman 
come  to  the  country  to  live.  I  am  a 
widow  with  two  grown  sons  and  a 
young  daughter. 

Seven  years  ago  I  came  here  for  the 
summer  because  of  my  three  children. 
My  mother  owned  the  farm  and  my 
brother,  a  New  York  broker,  was  run¬ 
ning  the  farm.  Two  years  later  he  lost 
all  of  his  money  and  the  burden  of 
running  the  farm  fell  on  me. 


Unusual  Collar 

Paftern  3082  has  a  very  individual  left 
side  closing  with  an  equally  unusual  col¬ 
lar.  Nothing  coudl  he  simpler  to  make 
and  now  is  the  season  when  such  a  dress 
made  up  in  wool  crepe  or  jersey  or  the 
light  weight  flannels  will  be  most  useful. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  13c. 


•Pattern  3162  makes  up  into  most  at¬ 
tractive  pajamas  for  the  young  girl. 
Flowered  cotton  'crepe,  outing  flannel  or 
rayon,  cross  bar  dimity,  or  batiste  make 
very  becoming  and  practical  sleeping  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  girl  of  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16  years.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  adddress, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt¬ 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  the 
fashion  book  and  send  to  pattern  de¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  have  twelve  cows  now  and  five 
head  of  young  stock.  I  keep  one  man, 
but  as  my  place  is  one  of  the  old  large 
farms  in  this  district,  I  want  to  put  it 
back  where  it  belongs  and  I  believe  I 
will  do  it  in  time. 

I  am  not  very  strong  and  can’t  do 
much  myself  but  I  would  any  time 
rather  work  outside  than  in  and  after 
my  fire  I  took  entire  charge  of  the 
young  stock  for  all  winter  and  I  loved 
it.  I  was  a  school  teacher.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  a  lawyer  and  my  father  was 
a  doctor  but  I  just  love  cows  and 
horses  and  farming  ,so  I  understand 
just  how  this  other  woman  feels. 

I  have  three  tenant  cottages  beside 
my  home.  I  have  two  rented  and  the 
hired  help  lives  in  the  third  but  one 
family  expects  to  move  nearer  his 
work  so  I  will  have  one  5-room  cot¬ 
tage  empty  soon. 

I  wonder  if  this  mother  would  like 
to  come  here  and  see  the  place  and 
meet  me  and  we  could  talk  over  some 
arrangements.  It  appeals  to  me  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman  and  I  know  a 


woman  can  succeed  on  a  farm,  in  fact 
I  think  they  are  more  faithful  than 
men— Woman  Farmer. 


Enroll  Now  for  Completed 
Kitchen  Contest 

rJvHE  completed  kitchen  contest  for 
1928  is  now  open  to  all  county  prize 
winners  of  previous  letter  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Home  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  American  Agriculturist  coop¬ 
erating. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  carry 
out  plans  for  kitchen  improvement 
since  it  is  usually  possible  at  this  sea¬ 
son  to  get  the  help  of  the  men  of  the 
family.  It  is  hoped  that  the  kitchens 
will  be  completed  and  possibly  used  for 
demonstration  during  Better  Homes 
Week  which  comes  the  last  week  in 
April. 

The  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  is  offering  as  prize  for  the 
best  completed  kitchen  $25  to  be  used 
toward  a  trip  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  in  Syracuse  in  No¬ 
vember.  If  you  are  eligible  for  this 
contest,  do  not  delay  about  enrolling 
with  your  county  home  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  who  can  furnish  you  with  complete 
instructions  and  contest  rules. 


<*<*  rji 

1  he  hot  water’s  gone!”  Never  mind 
—  Fels-Naptha  also  washes  beauti¬ 
fully  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water!  For 
Fels-Naptha  is  good  golden  soap, 
blended,  by  our  exclusive  process, 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha 
safely  dissolves  grease  and  dirt  with¬ 
out  requiring  hot  water — the  soapy 
suds  wash  them  away.  So,  whether 
you’ve  oceans  of  hot  water  or  only 
enough  to  take  the  chill  off,  remem¬ 
ber  that . .  . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk 
delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send  sketch  or 
model  for  instructions  or  write  for  FREE  book 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of  In¬ 
vention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Communications  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
N-71-F  Security  Bank  Building  (directly  across* 
istreet  from  Patent  Office),  Washington,  D.  C.*V 


Take  Nature’s  Tonic-Sleep 

Better  rest  the  basis  of  better  health  in 
which  your  bedspring  plays 
an  important  part 


You  cannot  keep  right  if  you  do  not  sleep 
right.  Nature  has  ordained  that  one-third 
of  your  life  be  spent  in  sleep,  and  now 
science  confirms  this. 

Working  in  a  specially  equipped  labora¬ 
tory  at  a  well-known  Eastern  University, 
scientists  delving  into  the  mysteries  of 
sleep,  have  developed  some  interesting 
facts. 

First,  that  the  average  normal  man  or 
woman  requires  eight  hours  of  sleep.  Sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  first  three  hours  of  this  sleep 
show  the  greatest  amount  of  input  or 
bodily  recuperation,  and  third,  that  the 
bedspring  upon  which  you  sleep  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  quality  of  sleep  that 
you  get. 

Comparative  tests  over  a  period  of  time 
show  that  the  hammock-like  spring,  or  one 
that  drops  deeply  in  the  middle,  because  of 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  body  at  the  hips, 
robs  you  of  your  rightful  rest.  A  bedspring 
too  soft  and  one  too  hard  are  also  shown  to 
be  faulty  because  neither  is  conducive  to 
the  best  quality  of  sleep,  or  body  support. 

By  the  same  tests  the  Foster  Ideal  bed¬ 


spring  is  observed  to  give  greater  rest  value 
and  comfort,  and  this  is  due  first  to  its  120 
finely  air-tempered  spiral  springs  and  its 
link  chain  tied  interlocked  top  surface. 
Both  of  which  combine  to  give  the  spine 
perfect  Support  and  allow  for  greater 
nerve  relaxation. 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  bed- 
springs  on  the  market  that  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring,  and  some 
furniture  dealers  do  not  sell  the  Ideal,  dhe 
better-class  dealers  do  and  any  responsible 
dealer  can  readily  get  you  a  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  if  you  will  insist  upon  having  it.  The 
Foster  Ideal  trade-mark  on  the  side  rail  of 
theldeal  is  put  there  foryouridentification, 
and  if  you  want  the  maximum  of  spine 
support,  nerve  rest  and  sleep  comfort  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  this  trade-mark  and 
see  it.  - 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y.— Since  1869 
Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Producers 4  of  Foster  Ideal  Springs,  Foster  Metal 
Beds,  Foster  Glide-Over  Day  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip 
Cribs  and  Foster  Upholstery  Springs  and  Spring 
Constructions. 
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'W oodcil  Spoil — BY  Victor  Rousseau 


“Lafe,  he  is  discharged  too,”  an¬ 
swered  Jean-Marie.  ‘‘He  go  right 
away  to  catch  the  boat  home,  carry¬ 
ing  his  bag.  See,  Monsieur  Askew!” 

Hilary  looked  up.  On  the  crest  of 
the  hill  behind  Rocky  River,  against 
the  skyline,  was  a  solitary  figure,  strid¬ 
ing  along  with  a  bag  in  its  hand. 

The  down  boat  to  Quebec  was  al¬ 
most  due.  Looking  seaward,  Hilary 
saw  the  white  hull  rounding  the  light¬ 
house  point,  and  the  black  smoke  from 
ler  funnels,  an  inverted  cone  against 
the  heavens.  Evidently  Lafe  would  be 
homeward  bound  within  a  half  hour; 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he  hoped 
to  stop  him. 

He  jumped  into  the  buggy  and  urged 
the  horse  through  the  disputing  crowd. 
But  then  he  remembered  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  lock  the  office  door,  and 
had  to  return  for  that.  When  he  got 
under  way  against  the  boat  was  ap¬ 
preciably  nearer. 

He  dared  not  hurry  the  horse  across 
the  shaky  bridge,  and,  when  this  was 
past,  there  was  a  steep  hill,  which 
could  be  taken  only  at  a  walk.  The 
horse  was  tired,  too.  Arriving  at  the 
top,  Hilary  heard  the  hoot  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  saw  it  in  the  distance,  turning 
to  take  the  wharf  with  the  tide.  Lafe 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  along  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  road,  visible  as  far  as  the 
descent  to  Monsieur  Tremblay’s  hotel. 

Hilary  whipped  the  horse,  something 
he  hated  to  do,  but  now  it  was  impera¬ 
tive.  Without  Lafe  Connell  he  felt 
that  his  chance  was  almost  a  hopeless 
one. 

He  drove  madly  along  the  cliff  and 
down  the  last  descent.  As  he  reached 
the  stable  the  ship  was  being  attached 
to  the  wharf.  Monsieur  Tremblay  was 
standing  at  the  stable  door,  smoking 
and  gazing  ruminatingly  at  the  pig 
which  he  was  fattening  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  killing.  Hilary  flung  him  the 
reins,  jumped  out,  and  ran  down  to  the 
wharf.  A  few  passengers  were  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  little  baggage  office,  and 
others  were  standing  before  the  gang¬ 
way,  waiting  to  embark.  Among  them 
was  Lafe,  with  a  carpet-bag.  Hilary 
flung  himself  upon  him  just  as  he  set 
foot  upon  the  planks. 

Lafe  spun  around  and  looked  sullen¬ 
ly  at  him.  Hilary  held  to  his  arm. 

‘‘What’s  the  matter,  Lafe?”  he 
asked. 

“O  shucks!”  said  Lafe.  ‘‘Just  let  go 
of  me,  will  you,  Mr.  Askew?” 

“What  are  you  deserting  for?” 

“What’s  that  you  say?”  demanded 
Lafe  ferociously.  “Deserting  what? 
Deserting  who?  I  guess  I  don’t  have 
to  stay  here  when  I’ve  been  fired,  do 
I,  even  if  my  contract  is  good  till  Octo¬ 
ber  one.  Just  let  go  of  my  arm!” 

The  passengers  had  embarked  the 
sailors  stood  waiting  for  Lafe  before 
pulling  back  the  gangway. 

“Come  back  to  your  senses,  Lafe,” 
said  Hilary.  “I  haven’t  fired  you,  and 
I  guess  you  can’t  go  off  that  way  with¬ 
out  giving  me  notice.” 

“Depechez-vous  done,  Monsieur !” 
called  the  captain,  at  the  upper  rail¬ 
ing. 

“Last  call  for  dinner,”  said  Lafe,  try¬ 
ing  to  twist  away.  “Will  you  leave  go 
■)f  me,  Mr.  Askew?” 

“No!”  shouted  Hilary.  “It’s  all 
right,  Captain.  He  isn’t  coming,”  he 
cahed. 

Tiie  sailors  pulled  in  the  gangway. 
The  ropes  were  cast  off.  The  paddle 
began  to  churn  the  water  into  froth. 
Lafe  flung  his  carpet-bag  to  the  floor 
angrily. 

“Now  suppose  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is,”  suggested  Hilary. 

“What  r.ight  you  got  to  stop  me?” 
demanded  l^afe.  Now  I  got  to  wait 

ir  tb’s  Godforsaken  rlaco  until  Sat¬ 


urday,  with  that  green  verandah  of 
Mr.  Tremblay  staring  at  me.” 

“What’s  happened,  Lafe?” 

“What’s  happened?  Didn’t  you  tell 
me  you  were  going  to  hold  fast?  And 
didn’t  you  repeat  to  Mr.  Morris  every 
word  I  told  you  about  Brousseau?” 

“Not  one  word,  Lafe.” 

“Then  how’d  he  know?” 

“Pumped  you.  And  then  fired  you, 
I  suppose.” 

“You  got  it.  I  thought  you  was 
going  to  fire  Morris,  and  he  comes  out 
and  fires  me  and  orders  me  off  the 
concession.  That’s  a  grand  way  to 
start  standing  by  your  word,  Mr. 
Askew.” 

“I  have  fired  him.” 

“What?”  yelled  Lafe,  spinning 
round. 

“I  fired  him  after  we’d  had  a  talk, 
Lafe.  And  I  guess  he  put  on  a  front 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  you,  because  you 


know  too  much,  hoping  that  it  would 
mean  nothing  to  me.  But  it  does,  Lafe. 
Tell  me  what  made  you  make  that 
crazy  dash  for  the  steamer.” 

“Because  I’m  sick  to  death  of  this 
darned  country,”  answered  Lafe.  “Be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  stand  the  people,  or  the 
climate,  or  Father  Lucy  praying  out 
fires,  or  the  verandahs.  I’m  sick  of  it, 
Mr.  Askew,  and  Clarice  and  the  kids 
is  in  Shoeburyport.  That’s  why.  I 
guess,”  he  said,  raising  his  head  and 
looking  at  Hilary  plaintively,  “I  guess 
my  feelings  kind  of  got  the  better  of 
me.” 

Hilary  thumped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
“That’s  all  right,  Lafe,”  he  said,  “but 
you’re  going  to  sign  on  with  me  for  a 
year  from  October  first — just  one  year 
more,  and  as  soon  as  things  get 
straightened  out  you  shall  go  home  on 
a  two  months’  vacation  on  salary.  And 
you’re  going  to  sign  on  as  manager,  at 
Morris’s  salary. 

Lafe  Connell  looked  at  him  as  if  it 
was  all  a  dream.  Lafe  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  forty-five  dollars  a  week  since 
his  arrival. 

“Mr.  Askew,”  he  said,  when  he  could 
steady  his  voice,  “I  guess  I’ve  been  un¬ 
grateful.  But  when  Morris  told  me  I 
was  discharged  I  naturally  concluded 
that  he’d  bought  you  out.  It  didn’t 
sound  reasonable  to  me  that  you  really 
meant  to  stay,  though  I  did  believe  you 
when  you  spoke  yesterday.  I  couldn’t 
see  how  you  could  stand  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  Mr.  Askew,  with  your  education, 
and  your  chances  in  our  own  country. 
But  I’ll  stay,  Mr.  Askew,  and  I’ll  do 
all  I  can  to  help  clean  up  this  mess 
and  put  things  on  a  paying  foundation. 
I  guess  every  one’s  been  cheating  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Askew,  from  Morris  and 
Brousseau  and  Leblanc  down  to  Jean- 
Baptiste  the  scaler.” 

“Baptiste?”  asked  Hilary.  “I  should 
sav  Baptiste  was  straight. 


“Mr.  Askew,  don’t  take  offense  if  I 
give  you  my  opinion,  and  it’s  the 
opinion  that’s  based  on  some  experience 
of  life- — a  longer  one  than  yours,  by  a 
good  way.  There’s  very  few  honest 
men  in  the  world,  and  there’s  very  few 
rogues.  When  a  fellow,  what  was  de¬ 
cently  raised,  goes  into  a  crooked  busi¬ 
ness  and  sees  graft  everywhere,  and 
how  the  biggest  thieves  come  out  on 
top,  he  believes  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  honesty,  and  he’ll  graft  too.  I’d 
graft,  Mr.  Askew.  I  done  it.” 

“You  turned  down  the  bookkeeper’s 
job  because  of  what  you  learned,  Lafe.” 

“I  did,  Mr.  Askew.  But  that  wasn’t 
graft  that;  was  theft.  That  was  too 
strong  for  any  decent  man’s  stomach. 
But  I  knew  they  were  swindling  you, 
and  Brousseau  telephoned  me  to  keep 
you  in  the  dark,  and — I  tried  to  do  it.” 

“Never  mind,  Lafe.  You  and  I  will  go 
over  the  books  together  and  clean  up.” 


“And  I  tell  you  this,”  went  on  Lafe. 
“Give  fellows  like  Baptiste — Baptiste 
and  me — an  example  of  honest  work, 
and  you’ll  see  they’ll  follow  you  and 
take  a  pride  in  the  business.  It’s  the 
big  fellows  we  want  to  get.” 

Hilary  held  out  his  hand.  “We’ll 
shake  on  that,”  he  said.  “You  accept 
the  post,  Lafe,  and  you  won’t  make  a 
break  for  home  again?” 

“Never  again,  so  long  as  we’re  on 
the  job  together,”  Lafe  answered. 

Far  off  the  steamship  was  pursuing 
her  way  toward  Quebec.  Hilary, 
watching  her,  was  conscious  of  a  zest 
of  living  which  his  conversion  of  Lafe 
did  not  wholly  explain.  What,  he  won¬ 
dered,  was  the  secret  of  his  interest  in 
St.  Boniface? 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  SEIGNEUR  EXPOSTULATES 

Within  the  next  few  days  Hilary  had 
got  hold  of  the  outlines  of  the  business. 
He  spent  many  hours  with  Connell  in 
the  office,  going  over  the  books.  It 
was  evident  that  Morris  had  been 
bleeding  the  St.  Boniface  tract  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ste.  Marie  Company;  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  detect  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  fraud. 

“What  do  you  make  of  this,  Lafe?” 
he  asked,  when  he  had  summarised  the 
figures.  “According  to  the  books  near¬ 
ly  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
that  went  through  the  mill  last  season 
came  from  the  Ste.  Marie  limits.  That 
leaves  only  fifteen  per  cent,  from  St. 
Boniface.  Now,  do  you  suppose  Le¬ 
blanc,  with  his  four  assistant  jobbers 
and  seventy  hands,  didn’t  cut  more 
than  that?” 

“I  guess  a  good  part  of  that  Ste. 
Marie  wood  was  ours,”  answered  Lafe. 

“And  the  Ste  .Marie  Company  pays 
a  fixed  charge  for  the  use  of  the  mill, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  wood 
sent  through.  They  ought  to  pay  a 


royalty  on  the  cord.  Why,  at  this  rate, 
we  have  practically  been  running  the 
mill  for  their  benefit. 

“However,  that  isn’t  the  point  at 
present.  We’ve  got  the  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  much  lumber  was  cut  by  the 
jobbers,  and  they  don’t  correspond  with 
the  amount  that  went  through  the 
mill.  Where  is  that  missing  lumber?” 

“In  the  paper  mills,  I  guess,”  said 
Lafe. 

“If  we  can  press  that  point  home 
we  can  have  a  clear  case  against  Mor¬ 
ris.  I’ll  send  for  Leblanc.  He  must  be 
getting  anxious  about  his  lease,  any¬ 
way.” 

Lafe  reflected.  “It’s  nearly  a  week 
since  Morris  went  away,”  he  answered. 
“He’s  been  staying  at  Ste.  Marie  with 
Brousseau,  and  Brousseau  hasn’t  made 
any  sign  yet.  They’ve  got  something 
up  their  sleeve,  Mr.  Askew.  I  wouldn’t 
hurry  until  they  get  ready.  Leblanc 
knows  that  he  can’t  renew  his  con¬ 
tract  with  any  one  but  you.” 

“That’s  good  advice,”  said  Hilary, 
“but  this  point  has  got  to  be  settled, 
because  it’s  holding  everything  up.  I’ll 
send  Baptiste  up  to  Leblanc  and  tell 
him  to  come  down  and  see  me  this  af¬ 
ternoon.” 

Things  had  been  going  rather  better 
than  Hilary  had  hoped.  Pay-day  had 
passed,  and  the  hands,  having  received 
their  money  in  checks  cashed  at  the 
store,  had  begun  to  realize  that  Hilary 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Morris  had 
not  been  at  St.  Boniface  since  his  resig¬ 
nation.  He  had  sent  a  cart  for  his 
furniture,  and  had  been  vindictive 
enough  to  strip  the  house  of  all  the 
fixtures.  Hilary  had  bought  some 
cheap  furniture  at  the  store  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  office  building,  his 
cooking  and  cleaning  being  done  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  hands. 

The  first  thing  that  Hilary  did  was 
to  look  into  the  money  situation.  He 
found  that  his  uncle  had,  fortunately, 
paid  in  a  large  sum  shortly  before  his 
death,  enough  to  settle  all  outstanding 
liabilities  and  to  leave  a  credit  in  the 
Quebec  bank  of  something  more  than 
thirty  thousands  dollars  after  the  first 
of  September.  The  monthly  expendi¬ 
ture,  however,  averaged  considerably 
over  twelve  thousand,  and  rose  to 
fifteen  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  only  outstanding  credit  was  from 
a  small  paper  concern  in  Ontario,  for 
a  few  thousands.  The  mill,  charges, 
upkeep,  wages,  teams  and  stabling 
were  the  principal  items  in  an  annual 
expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  There  was  also  the 
freight.  Dupont  owned  four  lumber 
schooners,  which  carried  the  output  to 
its  destination,  in  the  hold  and  on  deck, 
and  towing  loaded  barges,  all  owned 
by  the  St.  Boniface  Company,  and 
leased  for  a  song  by  the  Ste.  Marie. 
There  was  some  correspondence  about 
steam  tugs,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
ordered  and  countermanded,  apparent¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future.  As  for  receipts,  the  lease  of 
the  mill  rights  for  four  thousand  was 
obviously  a  swindle;  the  store,  which 
should  have  brought  in  a  substantial 
sum,  was  rented  by  the  Ste.  Marie  peo¬ 
ple,  who  seemed  to  have  their  finger 
everywhere,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  St.  Boniface  Company  bought 
all  their  provisions  from  them.  This 
was  a  gigantic  leak,  and  in  itself  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  dishonesty  or  gross  in¬ 
competence  on  Morris’s  part.  So  far 
as  Hilary  could  judge,  the  Ste.  Marie 
Company  was  bleeding  the  St.  Boni¬ 
face  Company  white,  living  off  it,  and 
had  not  invested  more  than  a  trivial 
sum  on  its  own  property.  As  Lafe 
had  said,  Brousseau  was  simply  sitting 
tight  and  waiting  to  squeeze  the  St. 
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The  Story  Thus  Far  1 

HILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the 
Rosny  seigniory,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur 
Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  area  about  his  chateau.  Hilary  is  told  of  the  legacy  by  his 
uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamartine,  who  advises  Hilary  to  sell  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality.  His 
life’s  ambition  to  own  his  own  timberland  at  last  realized,  Hil  ary  ignores 
the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boniface,  where  the  timber 
land  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman 
of  the  Askew  Mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a 
Mr.  Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an 
unscrupulous  power  of  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of 
the  Askew  timber  land,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 
Hilary  meets  Morris  at  the  mill  office,  and  a  severe  argument  ensues. 
Morris  resigns  in  anger,  discharging  all  of  the  help.  Hilary  endeavors 
to  hold  them,  but  the  men  will  only  listen  to  Morris.  The  last  install¬ 
ment  closes  with  Hilary  asking  the  time-keeper  the  whereabouts  of  Lafe 
Connell. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children’s  playmates,  farmers'  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIXO.M,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  and  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Buy  now  they  will  bring  your  cows  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Males,  Sprayed  Fe¬ 
males.  Also  Chow  pups.  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  (for¬ 
merly  at  Bally,  Pa.)  Box  4251,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1’a. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES. 
Kind  right  and  Price  right.  JOEL  R.  GROVER, 
Ulysses,  Pa. 

TIIOROBRED  POLICE  PUPPIES.  Male  age  C 
months.  Registration  Papers.  JOHN  WALTER,  An¬ 
dover,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  BULL  PUPPIES  eight  weeks.  Registered. 
Beauties.  NOBLE,  5  Morgan  Ave.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


STRONGHEART  POLICE  PUPS  make  wonderful 
dogs.  Own  a  good  one.  It  pays.  CRANDALLVALE 
FARMS,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  w^ek  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  for  sale,  from 
dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  E. 
BEEDLE.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES. 
Jrom  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  choice  individuals,  special 
prices,  three  heifers,  one  bull.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn 
Yan.  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS  —  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  BRED  SOWS— Farrow  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Sow  pigs,  certificates  accepted. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACIIT,  Mallory.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  pigs— eight  weeks 
old.  Good  breeding.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS— $10.75  each.  Pairs 
not  akin,  $21.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KICISER.  Grampian.  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— $11.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Day  old  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  the  kind  that 
live  and  grow  $12.00  per  hundred.  Order  now  for 
Spring  Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  L.  W. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  IIEAVYBRED  10  hen  pen  all  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  United  States  1926.  Highest  Barred  Rock  pen 
of  25  leading  contests  1927.  Barred  Rock  circular 
flree.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


« 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


FOR  SALE— White  Rocks  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 
April  hatched.  MRS.  E.  L.  HOWLAND.  Venice 
Center.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville.  N.  Y. 


PURE  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns,  Large 
birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty-three  years 
bred  pure.  Hatching  eggs  of  quality  and  chicks  of 
merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  certified,  but  from 
certified  stock,  $3.00-$4.00  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


TEN  FINE  CERTIFIED  MARCH  COCKERELS; 
Chicks  in  season.  7  yews  N.  Y.  S.  Certification.  25 
years  line  breeding.  My  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
for  quality  and  production.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  References.  Send  for  circular  before  you  buy. 
J.  H.  MAC  CLELLAND.  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


“NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408;  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Reds. 
Flocks  blood-tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  state 
supervision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BRYON  PEPPER, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas,  Aneonas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER.  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns,  100% 
Guaranteed.  “NEW”  illustrated  Circular  Free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  eggs.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  low  prices.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  WT11TE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 
For  March  $13.00  per  hundred.  $120.00  per  thousand. 
April  $12.00  per  hundred.  $110.00  per  thousand.  Pul¬ 
lets  $1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  11c.  Rocks  13,  Heavies  12. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


SUPERFECTION  BABY  CHICKS— Cornell  pedigreed 
Leghorns  blood  tested  for  white  diarrhea.  Pedigreed 
Reds.  Circular.  CLARENCE  I1UCKLE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


T  urkey  s — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE — Leading  winners 
at  New  York  since  1906.  Breeders  or  winners  for  any 
show.  State  just  what  you  want.  WEBSTER  KUNEY, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN.  Seville,  O. 

TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
.pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  Birds,  well 
marked.  JAMES  P.  HOWARD.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— GEESE— DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks, 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms 
$10.00.  Hens  $8.00.  CLARENCE  C.  ROBINSON, 
Worcester,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hen 
turkeys,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  ABBEY,  R  5, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze,  well  de¬ 
veloped.  May  and  June  tom  and  hen  turkeys.  Pairs, 
trios.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Large, 
strong  and  extra  heavy  laying  strain.  May  and  June 
hatched.  MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED,  large,  Healthy,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Prices  reasonable.  JOHN  WILLIAMSON, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  Birds,  well 
marked.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED— White  Muscovy  Ducks  $2.  Drakes  3$ 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  pur  farm  paper— “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 

200-ACRE  FARM  with  or  without  equipment,  one 
mile  south  of  Marathon  on  state  road.  A.  L.  HINES 
&  SON,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — a  position  on  a  farm,  or  truck  driving 
for  the  year  round  or  teaming.  Box  460.  care  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAN  TO  WORK  IIIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  IN  EVERY  town  aful  village 
can  earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  gardener  to  care  for  a  twenty-acre 
estate.  Must  understand  care  of  chickens,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees  and  roads.  Applicants-  should  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Box  451,  care  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  scries.  L.  F.  THORNTON.  Dimock, 
Pa. 


CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1  to 
$5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received  before  1870. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  IOWA  SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY— Case 
two  60  lb.  cans  $11.  No  better  honey  produced. 
Sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto.  Iowa. 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  GAS  WELL.”  Fixtures 
and  lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STANDIKII, 
Naples.  N.  Y. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  CHRIST—' Wonderful 
Bible  Evidence.  Free  Book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  5c  each  for 
100  pound  bags.  We  pay  spot  cash.  We  pay  the 
freight.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  TAGS  with  wire.  Copper  or  aluminum.  Name 
and  address  stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices,  20  ags  50c; 
45  ags  $1.00;  100  tags  $2.00,  postpaid.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Write  plainly.  BIVINS,  Box  611,  Summit, 
New  York. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville.  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES,  ten  words 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Wonderful  value.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE.  Beebeplain.  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO..  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SEED  POTATOES,  20  varieties,  also  Strawberry 
plants.  Superb  Mastodon  and  others.  ROY  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Biennial  Yellow,  Unhulled 
for  .winter  sowing.  11c  per  lb.,  $3.25  per  bit.  New,  clean, 
well  graded.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY— Some  of  my  choice  cer¬ 
tified  Seed  Potatoes  from  selected  high  yielding  strains. 
Free  from  blight  rot.  Twelve  years  breeding  experience, 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Milk  Production  Without  Silage 


By  Ray  Inman 


AINT  YOU 
HAD  ENUF? 


cow-  voofce  gonna) 

PEROUCB  ATOM  O'NWLK.  ! 
Oft  lit  FLOOD  TH* MARKET 

WITH  B&EFS3&W  J 


COW  FOR 
'  HECK  J  AINT 
EVEN  STARTED 
Qv  VET!" 


GRAIIM 

ratiom 


WITH  THIS  GRAIN  RATION 


GIVE  THEM  ALLThE 

CLOVER  OR  ALFALFA 

HAY  THEY  WILL  EAT - 


X  PARTS  UMSEEO  OR.  GLUTEN  MEAL 
3  PARTS  CORN  &  COB  MEAL. 

3  PARTS  GROUND  OATS 


IF  YoUHAVEMO  SILAGE, 

YOU  SHOULD  SEE  THAT  YOUR  M  l  LK 
COWS  6&T  PLENTY  OF  THE  RIGHT 
kind  ofmilK-prooocing  RATIONS. 

X - "Y  OUft*TENTED 

JOST  AINT  TAKlN’\/y'0H(J^\ 

HQ  INTEREST  IN  J  W 

•YOUR  work  /  \yvFtci)  /  [A 
LATELY 


JhlQfr 


1  LB.  OF  GRAIN  MIXTURE 
PER  DAV  FOR  EACH 
3  LBS  OF  fAILK  (FOR 
JERSEY'S  OR  GUERNSEY^) OR 

lbs. milkCforholsteinsj 


CONTENTED 

COW 


.  V\\  8 


/  FETCH  OUT 
^  TH*  BATHTUB 
YV  MARTHA]  . 


78  .,(22). 


Send  for 
my  new  chart 
....  “ How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine." 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work._  My  58  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

60  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1801  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CLAMP  Sr  DR  I!  I  A  practical  tool  for  farm 
U  ‘  01  1/rvlL.Li  and  garage  Malleable  frame 

square  threaded  feed  screw, 
furnished  with  five  round 
shank  twist  bits.  3-16", 
5-16", 

Length,  18",  weight  6%  lbs 
Price,  $3.75  postpaid 

N  9  PI  AMP  a  rtpill  Fitted  with  chuck  for  reg- 
no.  z  tLAtnr  &  UIULL  uiar  square  shank  bits. 

Price,  without  bits,  $2.75  postpaid.  Discounts  to  agents. 
0.  W.  BURRITT  &  BRO.  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

2  MONTHS  d»A  Art  EACH 
OLD  *p*t.Uu  No  Pap  ers 

Good  Fall  Figs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each 

C,  O.  I).  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Additional  Classified 
Advertising 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK  for  1928,  out  bills  month. 
30  pages.  Describes  165  beautiful  varieties,  many  new. 
Special  offers..  Tells  how  to  grow  these  splendid  flowers. 
Contains  46  illustrations.  It’s  free!  If  not  already  on 
our  mailing  list,  write  quick.  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  va¬ 
rieties,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Baskets 


BERRY  BASKETS— CATALOG  READY!  Write  to¬ 
day— not  next  week  or  next  month  but — NOW  I  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  at  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS!  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO.,  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
en  $1.75  ;tcll  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat- 
sfaetion  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  10  lbs.  $1.50 
Smoking  10  lbs.  $1.00.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Paducah 
ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
eceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
oounds,  $1.25;  10 — $2.00;  smoking,  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
ree;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Best  grade,  guaranteed. 
5  lbs.  chewing  $1.00 — 12  pounds  chewing  $2.00;  12  lbs. 
imoking  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when  received.  VAL¬ 
LEY  FARMERS,  Murray,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  by  manufacturer 
it  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Ilar- 
nony,  Maine. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments  of 
armers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.,  at  cur- 
ent  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for  fifty 
lounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices.  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton.  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 


How  a  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  Girl  Made  a  Dollar  Grow 


'pHAT  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  proverbial  burying  of  a  lone 
talent  in  the  ground  and  planting  a 
single  dollar  is  revealed  in  the  story  of 
a  Clarion  county  4-H  club  girl  told  by 
John  U.  Ruef,  assistant  state  club  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

When  Leona  Burnham,  of  Corsica, 
received  a  dollar  at  the  club  round-up 
a  year  ago  from  the  Kiwanis  and  Com¬ 
munity  Clubs  of  Clarion,  she  wondered 
what  she  would  do  with  it.  In  the 
spring  she  bought  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  Penn  State  Ballhead  cabbage 
seed.  Good  weather  conditions  gave 
her  a  large  supply  of  fine  plants.  After 
selling  1000  plants  for  $3  she  trans¬ 
planted  the  remainder. 

In  early  July  it  was  hot  and  dry  so 
Leona  and  her  little  sister  hauled  water 
to  the  field,  putting  a  half-pint  in  each 
hole.  Then  the  plants  were  set.  They 
grew  rapidly  ,and  from  late  summer 
until  the  round-up  this  fall  she  sold 
3000  pounds  of  cabbage  at  one  to  two 
cents  a  pound.  From  the  cabbage  she 
got  $45,  making  $48  in  all  from  her 
original  $1.  Leona  has  started  a  “go 
to  college”  fund  and  is  quite  pleased 
with  this  substantial  addition.  At  the 
round-up  this  fall  she  received  the  $5 
prize  awarded  for  the  best  essay  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  girl  about  what  she  did  with 
her  dollar. 


Work  Toward  Your  Ideals 

“^S  a  tree  is  planted,  so  will  it  grow.” 

If  it  is  started  crooked,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  maturity;  but  if  it  is  start¬ 
ed  straight  it  will  become  an  upright 
and  useful  tree.  Our  America  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  depend  upon  what  our 
youth  of  today  are.  The  most  essen¬ 
tial  implement  in  life  and  the  one  you 
have  to  strive  the  hardest  to  gain  is 
“Character.”  It  is  not  something  that 
can  be  summoned  when  needed  but 
must  be  acquired  gradually,  but  once 
you  possess  it  your  power  is  practically 
unlimited. 

There  is  no  set  of  rules  that  can  be 
followed  in  building  character  as  they 
vary  in  each  individual  case.  All  of 
us  know  the  cardinal  virtues,  truth, 
honesty,  morality,  obedience,  justice, 
peace,  charity.  If  you  have  these  vir- 
tures  as  a  foundation  together  with 
high  ideals,  dreams  and  visions  your 
character  is  almost  assured.  “As  you 
think  so  are  you”  is  an  old  expression 
and  a  true  one.  Our  dreams,  our 
visions,  our  imaginings  are  the  blue 
prints  by  which  we  build  our  lives. 
Every  home,  every  school,  every  church 
was  at  first  a  dream  in  someone’s 
mind.  Form  your  ideal  and  set  out  to 
win  it.  Let  obstacles  be  guiding  posts 
instead  of  stumbling  blocks,  and  you 
will  find  that  with  the  process  you  are 
weaving  for  yourself  strong  fibres  of 
“Character.” 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  pheasant  in 
my  front  yard  and  it  was  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  him.  We  drove  our 
car  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  visit  my 
cousin.  He  was  a  Boy  Scout.  He  has 
won  many  medals  in  his  work.  We 
went  up  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Mountains.  It  was  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  steep  in  places.  One  of  my 
great  grandfathers  was  born  up  in  the 
mountains.  I  was  very  glad  I  was  a 
Lone  Scout  as  it  helped  me  to  make 
friends  with  my  city  cousin,  as  I  am 
a  country  boy  and  do  not  have  much 
in  common  with  city  boys.  If  country 
boys  realized  what  a  help  it  would  be 
to  them  when  they  go  to  High  School 
to  be  Lone  Scouts  they  would  work 
hard  on  their  Lone  Scout  degree  work, 


so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
friends  with  the  village  boys.  I  enjoy 
the  Lone  Scout  paper  very  much.  It 
helps  me  in  my  work. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

Edwin  J.  Bryant,  (5  points) 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm 
Boys 

Five  Ways  to  Real  Success 

To  The  Boys  on  American  Farms  : 

I  would  emphasize  the  following 
among  the  qualities  which  I  believe, 
in  the  light  of  my  observation  along 
the  pathway  of  my  worldwide  journeys, 
will  help  you  win  the  largest  success: 

1.  Earnestness. 

2.  Steadfastness. 

3.  The  wisest  use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  The  determination  to  preserve 
the  power  of  growth. 

5.  The  undiscourageable  resolution 
to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  the  service  of 
men. 

With  best  wishes, 

Very  cordially  yours, 

John  R.  Mott. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  America  is 
John  R.  Mott,  who  sends  greetings  this 
Christmas  week  to  our  farm  boys  read¬ 
ers.  Student  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee,  1888- 
1915,  foreign  secretary  since  1898,  and 
general  secretary  since  1915,  he  has 
studied  the  problems  of  boys  and  young 
men  the  whole  world  over,  and  his  five 
rules  for  success  should  be  memorized 
by  all  aspiring  boys. 

(Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright  1926,  by  Clarence  Poe) 


Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
Boniface  out  of  existence  preparatory 
to  taking  it  over. 

Hilary  estimated  that,  with  the 
amount  of  labour  employed  and  the 


Bunny  Monogram  B 


Your  particular  initial  may  not  be  so 
near  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  but 
at  least  you  can  see  how  by  “cutting 
and  fitting  AB  or  BA  as  well  as  AA  or 
BB  may  be  grouped.  Each  first  letter 
fits  against  each  second  letter  in  this 
series  and  the  bunny  enclosing  form 
may  be  used  or  not,  just  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  The  designs  are  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  direct  from  the  paper  through 
carbon  to  your  material. 


capacity  of  the  rossing  mill,  it  should 
be  possible  to  cut  four  thousand  acres 
annually,  and  he  was  confident,  from 
his  view  of  the  limits,  that  he  could 
cut  ten  cords  to  the  acre.  This  meant 
forty  thousand  cords  annually,  a  theo¬ 
retical  income  of  some  $220,000  leav¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  some  sixty  thouhand  on 
the  business.  But  actually  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  handle  affairs  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Want  of  capital  compelled  the 
sub-leasing  of  tracts  to  the  jobbers. 

Looking  through  the  books  further, 
Hilary  discovered  that  another  man 
had  a  contract  for  driving  lumber 
down  Rocky  River  at  fifteen  cents  the 
cord.  This  seemed  to  him  clear  waste, 
for  the  driving  employed  a  relatively 
small  number  of  men.  Morris’s  method 
had  evidently  been,  first  to  bleed  the 
Company  in  favour  of  the  Ste.  Marie; 
second,  to  perform  his  work  with  the 
minimum  of  personal  labour,  by  the 
easy  process  of  sub-leasing.  And  sub¬ 
leasing  will  eat  into  the  receipts  of 
the  best-conducted  business. 

He  was  profundly  dissatisfied  with 
this  showing.  It  was  clear  that  the 
property  could  have  been  made  to  pay 
— not  handsomely,  but  well.  Want  of 
capital  was  the  chief  drawback.  His 
uncle  had  been  putting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  year  after  year  to  make 
good  on  the  recurring  deficits.  The 
lease  of  the  store  was  for  three  years, 
of  which  a  year  was  still  to  run. 
Nothing  could  be  done  there,  but 
Hilary  resolved  to  increase  the  charge 
of  the  mill  rights  after  October  first. 
That  should  be  the  first  lead  to  be 
stopped.  He  had  twelve  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  his  own,  representing  his  sav¬ 
ings  of  several  years.  He  withdrew 
this  sum  from  the  New  York  bank  and 
added  it  to  the  funds.  By  close  scru¬ 
tiny  he  evolved  a  method  by  which, 
with  this  increased  mill  rental  and  with 
the  renewal  of  the  jobbers’  leases,  he 
calculated  that  he  might  just  manage 
to  carry  through  the  winter.  But  he 
would  have  to  use  every  effort  to  get 
out  a  large  shipment  of  lumber  before 
navigation  closed,  early  in  December, 
if  he  was  to  keep  things  running  until 
the  St.  Lawrence  opened  again  in  May. 

(Continued  Next  Week ) 


A  Mere  Man’s  Thoughts  on 
Bureaus 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Whatever  ’twas  they  started  they  were 
sure  to  see  it  througn. 

They  started  out  on  cooking  and  they 
keep  that  still  a-going 

And  next  they  studied  clothing  and 
both  plain  and  fancy  sewing; 

They  learned  to  cut  and  fit  a  dress 
according  to  some  rule; 

They  learned  to  put  up  lunches  for  the 
kids  to  take  to  school; 

They  learned  to  feed  the  babies  so 
they’d  all  grow  double  chins; 

They  improved  our  dispositions  feeding 
lots  of  vitamins; 

They  learned  new  ways  of  canning  and 
they  filled  the  pantry  shelves; 

They  have  taken  sticky  papers  and 
made  dress-forms  on  themselves; 

The  problems  of  the  skinny  type — yes, 
that  they’ve  studied  out; 

And  “dainty,  little  dresses”  for  the  one 
who’s  over-stout. 

They’ve  learned  the  types  of  hat  to 
choose  to  give  them  added  grace 

And  what  material  to  use  to  sort  of 
match  the  face; 

Each  member  now  if  questioned  will 
proudly  answer:  “Yes  sir! 

I  think  that  our  Home  Bureau  makes 
one  a  lovely  dresser.” 

— P.  H.  Wessels. 


For  pretty  and  very  unusual  flower 
beds,  paint  old  auto  tires  green,  white, 
or  the  same  shade  as  the  home,  place 
them  about  the  lawn,  fill  with  dirt  and 
set  in  any  favorite  plants. — Mrs.  E.  C, 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1928. 


Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


May  Kill  Sheep-chasing  Dogs 


“I’ve  had  my  sheep  chased  and  worried 
three  different  times  this  summer.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  the  dogs  until 
Sunday  when  my  man  and  I  heard  the 
dogs,  went  to  the  field  and  found  one 
lamb  torn  to  pieces.  We  also  found  two 
dogs  worrying  another  lamb.  I  had  my 
gun  with  me  and  shot  and  killed  the  two 
dogs.  The  dogs  had  no  tags  on.  Am  I 
liable  to  damages  for  shooting  the  dogs? 
My  neighbor,  owner  of  the  dog,  says  that 
he  can  make  me  pay  for  the  dogs.  Our 
town  assessors  told  me  to  settle  with  the 
fellow  who  owned  the  dogs. 

“I  went  to  the  man,  who  owned  the 
dogs,  twice  and  warned  him  that  I  would 
shoot  the  dogs  if  I  caught  them  worrying 
the  sheep.  The  country  is  very  much  up¬ 
set  over  this  dog  question.  We  would  like 
to  have  this  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 
There  have  been  four  flocks  worried  right 
around  us  this  summer,” 


you  have  no  cause  to  worry  over  the 
action  you  took.  The  Farms  and 
Markets  Law  specificaly  states  in  Sec¬ 
tion  114  of  Article  7  the  fact  that  a 


dog  without  a  tag  attached  to  a  collar, 
as  required,  shall  be  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  dog  is  unlicensed  and 
that  a  tag  was  not  issued  and  attached 
as  so  required.  An  action  shall  not  be 
maintained  for  an  injury  to  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  dog  without  a  tag. 

Another  section  which  protects  you 
is  Section  115  in  the  same  article 


which  is  as  follows: 


the  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
fraud  orders  were  issued  against  both 
name  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  recently. 

In  response  to  answers  made  to 
classified  advertisements,  the  inquirers 
are  importuned  to  mail  a  fee,  usually 
$3.00  and  then  receive  a  list  of  con¬ 
cerns  which  according  to  Gregory,  em¬ 
ploy  Americans  in  South  American 
countries. 

Scores  of  complaints  were  received 
by  the  authorities  who  were  informed 
that  none  received  a  job  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  through  this  so-called  South 
American  Service.  Additional  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  a  request  made 
that  the  fraud  order  issued  against  the 
Foreign  Employment  Bureau  and  For¬ 
eign  Bureau  respectively  be  extended 
to  cover  the  project  under  its  present 
name. 

Must  Have  Permit  to  Keep 
Revolver 

What  is  the  penalty  for  shooting  a 
high  powered  revolver  without  a  permit? 
My  husband  was  cultivating  potatoes 
June  11th  and  they  were  shooting  at  a 


‘‘Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  while 
it  is  attacking,  chasing  or  worry¬ 
ing  any  domestic  animal  having  a 
commercial  value,  or  attacking 
fowls,  or  v/hile  such  dog  is  being 
pursued  thereafter.” 

You  can  see  that  you  are  justified  un¬ 
der  these  sections  in  killing  the  two 
dogs.  The  State  law  also  provides  a 
means  by  which  you  can  be  relieved 
of  the  annoyance  from  dogs.  It  is 
given  in  section  116  of  Article  7  a  part 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

‘‘The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  of  its  own  motion  or 
on  the  application  of  at  least  two 
residents,  may  issue  an  order  re¬ 
straining  the  owner  of  a  dog,  to 
be  described  in  such  order  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  persons,  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  or  fowl,  from  permitting 
such  dog  to  run  at  large  outside 
of  and  away  from  the  premises 
of  the  owner,  during  a  time  to  be 
specified  in  such  order.  Such  or¬ 
der  shall  be  served  personally  or 
by  registered  mail  on  the  owner, 
or  in  case  of  his  absence  on  an 
adult  member  of  the  family  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  premises 
where  dog  is  harbored.  An  owner 
of  a  dog,  who  after  the  service  of 
such  order,  causes  or  permits 
such  dog  to  run  at  large  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  such  order,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  offense.” 


Is  This  Worth  Three 
Dollars? 

“I  saw  the  following  ad  in  a  magazine. 
Can  you  tell  me  aynthing  about  it  and 
would  a  young  man  make  good  going 
there  to  work.  What  would  you  do? 
This  is  the  ad :  ‘Men.  South  American 
Work.  Oil,  fruit,  Rubber  Companies  .ex¬ 
penses  paid.  South  American  Service 
Bureau,  Detroit,  Mich.’  ” 

JJFON  investigation  we  find  that  this 
concern  is  apparently  the  personal 
project  of  W.  B.  Gregory,  Jr.,  14600 
Alma  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  who 
is  placing  classified  advertisements  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  it  can  place  individuals  in  po¬ 
sitions  with  American  concerns  in 
South  American  countries.  This  pro¬ 
ject  was  formerly  operated  under  the 
names  of  the  Foreign  Employment 
Bureau  and  Foreign  Bureau.  The 
licerioe  cf  farmer  y.t.i  bv 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  December  1927 


Paid  up  to  December  31,  1925 _ $21,359.30 

During  1926 _  31,102.06 

During  1927. _ 35,331.38 


Total  Paid  to  Date _ $87,792.74 


Mrs.  Edna  Travis,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ $  10.00 

Auto  in  ditch — lacerated  arm. 

Katherine  Bellinger,  Verona,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations — bruises. 

Winslow  Shoemaker  Est.,  Van  Etten,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  struck  by  train — killed. 

E.  J.  Slato,  Bernardston,  Mass. _  130.00 

Auto  hit  wall — injuries. 

L.  C.  Little,  Afton,  N.  Y— : _  40.00 

Auto  hit  wagon — cut  face. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lund,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Engine  hit  auto — lacerations. 

Paul  Stevens,  Conneautville,  Pa _ , _  40.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  straw — fractures. 

E.  J.  Spence,  Randolph,  N.  Y. . .  130.00 

Locked  steering  wheel — fractures. 

J.  W.  Booz,  Bristol,  Pa _ _ _  60.00 

Auto  collision — dislocated  shoulder. 

Edna  K.  Weber,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y _  14.28 

Auto  accident — contusion  of  body. 

Emir  Brown,  Martville,  N.  Y. . , _  30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations. 

Oliver  McAdams,  Otego,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Auto  hit  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

C.  D.  Holmes,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  leg. 

Mrs.  Julia  Waterhouse,  Montrose,  Pa _  28.57 

Thrown  from  auto — sprained  shoulder. 

R.  A.  Bailey,  Amenia,  N.  Y. . .  24.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

Chas.  Walder,  Jr.,  Hedding,  N.  J -  40.00 

Car  turned  turtle — cut  knee,  bruises. 

L.  J.  Seifried,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. _  45.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder. 

Wm.  Korth,  Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — bruises. 

A.  F.  Thompson,  Owego,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut  foot. 

Adelbert  Wells,  Herman,  N.  Y . .  26.43 

Struck  by  auto — contusions. 

Melvin  Coddington,  Rock  Hill,  N.  Y. _  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — contusions. 

E.  P.  Wells,  Riverhead,  N.  Y .  52.86 

Auto  struck  by  train — broken  ribs. 

W.  J.  Harper,  Fredonia,  N.  Y . .  62.82 

Auto  accident— broken  jaw,  injuries. 

L.  C.  Bush,  Corning,  N.  Y . .  42.86 

Auto  accident— cut  eye  and  lip. 

R.  H.  Isham,  Seward,  N.  Y . .  80.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — injuries. 

Ella  M.  Fowler,  Newark,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Auto  tipped  over — contusions. 

H.  Simonowsky,  Est.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  82.86 


Auto  collision — injured  chest,  died  after 
30 -day  limit. 


L.  A.  Ohmen,  New  Preston,  Conn. _  105.71 

Auto  collision— fractured  pelvis. 

Frank  Baback,  Hanover,  Conn. . .  80.00 

Auto  struck  by  trolley — fractured  leg. 

Wm.  Olin,  Altmar,  N.  Y— . J _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

Pat  Rust,  Brushton,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contusion  of  leg. 

Frances  Smith,  Troy,  Pa... . . —  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  and  bruised  leg. 

Charles  Woolson,  Southbury,  Conn- .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — sprained  shoulder. 

R.  F.  Dyer,  Berlin,  Conn _ _ _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  left  hand. 

Frank  Shepard,  Southbury,  Conn . . -  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib  (2 
policies,  $30  each) 

W.  L.  Edwards,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractures. 

T.  B.  Wiison,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— crushed  right  hand. 


$2571.38 


mark  just  a  few  rods  on  the  next  farm 
from  him  and  a  bullet  glanced  and  came 
over  and  knocked  him  down  just  hitting 
him  on  the  lower  tip  of  the  ear,  a  very 
close  call.  One  boy  has  shot  right  along 
and  said  he  had  no  permit.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  in  a  lawsuit  unless  we  are 
obliged  to,  to  stop  them. 

YOU  could  probably  throw  a  good 
scare  into  this  boy  who  fired  the 
shot  that  hit  your  husband  on  the  ear. 
The  possession  of  a  revolver,  even  on 
one’s  own  premises,  without  a  permit, 
is  prohibited  by  the  New  York  sta¬ 
tutes.  These  statutes  are  penal  and 
provide  that  if  the  boy  is  under  six¬ 
teen  he  is  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  if  he  is  over  sixteen,  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  If  the  boy  is  a  good  boy  and 
has  a  legitimate  use  for  the  gun,  a 
judge  would  probably  not  hold  him  for 
a  first  offense.  You  might  speak  to 
your  district  attorney  about  this  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  anything 
about  it  you  still  have  a  civil  suit  for 
damages  caused  by  injury  to  the  ear. 


Misrepresentation  May 
Void  Contract 

I  have  a  written  agreement  with  a 
party  to  trade  farms.  He  has  mis¬ 
represented  his  place.  There  has  been 
no  money  exchanged  and  no  deeds 
signed.  Can  he  hold  me  to  the  agree¬ 
ment? 

jyjISREPRESENTATIONS  are  gener¬ 
ally  fatal  to  a  contract  especially  as 
in  this  case  where  neither  of  you  seem 
to  have  done  anything  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  If  these  misrepresentations 
are  of  any  importance  at  all  you 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  refusing 
to  go  ahead  with  the  contract,  if  that 
is  what  you  wish  to  do.— M.  S. 


How  to  Dispose  of  Mortgage 
“Ghosts” 

Could  you  tell  me  how  long  before  a 
mortgage  outlaws  that  has  no  interest 
paid  on  same  for  30  years.  The  one  I 
am  speaking  of  has  been  paid  but  never 
released. — J.  D.  B.,  New  York. 

YHE  courts  of  New  York  State  have 
held  that  if  there  is  no  proof  of  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  mortgage  within  the  past 
20  years  a  presumption  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  debt  has  been  paid  arises.  There 
is  a  regular  prescribed  statutory  pro¬ 
cedure  in  getting  these  old  mortgages 
of  record  disposed  of  and  the  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  present  your  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  your  district 
for  this  purpose.  •  There  are  too  many 
old  ghosts  of  this  kind  haunting  our 
court  rooms. — M.  S. 


Town  May  Close  Road 

I  am  the  only  farmer  living  on  a  cross 
road  about  1(4  miles  long.  I  live  about 
%  mile  from  one  end.  The  town  works 
only  the  short  end  saying  there  is  no 
travel  on  the  road.  There  is  a  bad  cul¬ 
vert  on  the  road  that  I  have  to  draw 
about  one  third  of  my  crops  over,  that  is 
not  safe  to  cross.  It  is  just  wide  enough 
for  a  wagon  and  is  about  20  feet  deep 
straight  down  on  both  sides.  I  have 
tried  to  have  this  repaired.  I  have  seen 
the  town  commissioner  and  supervisor 
and  they  just  ignore  me.  One  of  them 
said  they  would  close  the  road.  There 
are  no  guard  rails  of  any  kind.  There 
are  two  vacant  farms  on  the  road.  Can 
they  close  the  road  and  is  there  any  way 
I  can  compel  them  to  fix  it? 

rpHE  town  superintendent  may  or 
may  not  have  a  right  to  abandon 
the  road  you  live  on  depending  upon 
how  much  use  it  gets.  Until  he  files 
a  certificate  of  abandonment  in  the 
clerk’s  office,  however,  it  is  his  duty 
to  take  care  of  your  road,  providing 
it  is  not  a  private  road  and  you  may 
proceed  against  him  directly  to  make 
him  perform  his  office  or  you  may 
bring  an  action  of  damages  caused  by 
the  defective  road.  If  the  road  hasn’t 
been  travelled  or  used  by  more  than 
two  vehicles  or  ten  pedestrians,  if  the 
road  is  less  than  two  rods  in  width,  he 
may  declare  the  road  abandoned  and 
thereafter  it  shall  not  be  worked  at 
public  expcnce. 
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Skating,  skiing,  coasting, 
hunting,  ice  fishing — just 
think  of  the  many  outdoor 
sports  there  are  for  winter 
days.  It  is  this  kind  of  fun 
that  brings  health,  glowing 
cheeks  and  ravenous  appe¬ 
tites.  Don’t  let  yourself  get 
too  old  to  enjoy  them.  To 
make  them  most  attractive, 
and  easier  for  you  to  get  away 
from  around  the  warm  fire, 
you  need  only  warm  outdoor 
clothing  and  the  right  equip¬ 
ment  to  enjoy  every  spare 
minute  that  you  can  in  these 
outdoor  pastimes. 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Man  is  ready  to  help 
you  enjoy  them.  He  has 
skates,  sleds,  toboggans, 
skiis  and  sports  goods  of 
many  different  kinds  that 
will  just  suit  you.  And  for 
hunting  and  fishing  you 
know  that  the  “tag”  store 
sporting  goods  department 
is  one  of  the  best  places  to 
get  guns,  ammunition  and 
tackle.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  much  this  out¬ 
door  fun  will  be  worth  to 
you  both  physically  and 
mentally,  and  we  suggest 
that  you  go  to  your  nearest 
“tag”  store  tomorrow  and 
get  what  you  need  to  make 
the  most  of  your  favorite 
winter  sport. 


Winter  dangers  lurk  in  “light”  oil 


TOO  Ip 
OIL 


Would  you  deliberately  increase  your  engine  wear 
to  permit  easy  starting?  No.  But  you  may  if  you 
carelessly  accept  any  “light”  oil  offered  you  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  easier  starting  in  cold  weather. 

Many  such  oils  are  offered  you  today.  While 
they  make  starting  easier  they  fall  seriously  short  in 
providing  the  margin  of  safety  necessary  to  prevent 
dangerous  gasoline  dilution  of  lubricating  oil. 

Too  thin  an  oil  fails  to  seal  your  piston  rings 
adequately.  In  2.00  miles  of  driving  you  may  easily 
get  a  full  quart  of  gasoline  mixed  with  your  lubri¬ 
cating  oil. 

Then  comes  extra  wear — serious  wear — costly 
wear. 


How  to  meet  this  serious  winter  problem 


SPECIAL  WINTER  CHART 


Mobiloil  Arctic 


should  be  used  in  Winter  (below  32°F.; 
in  all  cars  marked*. 


PASSENGER  CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Auburn  all  except  Modeb  4-44  6-66 

* 

* 

* 

9 

Buick.  . . 

* 

* 

* 

9 

Cadillac . 

* 

9 

* 

9 

Chandler  except  Special  Six. 

* 

9 

* 

9 

Chevrolet. . . • 

Chrysler  4-cyl.  . . * 

*■ 

9 

* 

Dodge  Brothers . - . 

9 

9 

Elcar  all  except  Models  6-65  4  cyls. 

* 

* 

9 

9 

Erskine . * . 

* 

Essex . . 

9 

* 

♦ 

9 

Flint . 

* 

* 

9 

9 

Hudson. .  . . . • ... 

* 

# 

9 

9 

Hupmobile. .  . . . . * . 

* 

* 

* 

9 

* 

* 

La  Salle . . . - . 

Locomobile . . 

* 

* 

9 

9 

Marmon  8-cyl.. ... . 

9 

Moon . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Nash . - . 

♦ 

* 

9 

9 

Oakland . . . . 

* 

* 

9 

9 

Oldsmobile . . 

* 

* 

9 

9 

Overland  &  Overland  Whippet . 

* 

* 

* 

9 

Packard  Six . .’ . .  - 

* 

• 

♦ 

u  Eight . 

« 

* 

* 

9 

Paige . . 

* 

* 

9 

* 

9 

* 

Pontiac . .... . 

9 

* 

Reo . . . . . . . 

9 

* 

9- 

♦ 

Star.  . .  . . 

-9 

♦ 

9 

9 

Studebaker . . . 

9 

* 

9 

9 

9 

* 

9 

9 

Willys- Knight . . 

* 

* 

9 

9 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  above,  consult  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  Mobiloil  deal¬ 
ers’  for  your  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  especially  manufactured 
to  meet  this  problem  of  winter  lubrication  in  most 
cars.  Although  fluid  enough  to  provide  easy  starts 
on  coldest  days,  it  has  an  exceptional  richness  that 
gives  unusual  protection  against  dilution. 

Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  world’s  leading  special¬ 
ists  in  lubrication.  The  Mobiloil  Chart  is  approved 
by  609  makers  of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and 
other  automotive  equipment. 

A  week’s  running  in  cold  weather  with  the  wrong 
oil  may  cost  you  as  much  as  a  whole  year’s  supply 
of  Mobiloil.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  make  sure  noiu 
that  you  have  the  right  oil  in  your  crankcase. 

If  your  car  is  listed  in  the  Chart  on  this  page, 
Mobiloil  Arctic  is  the  oil  for  your  car.  For  other 
cars  consult  the  complete  Chart  at  all  Mobiloil 
dealers’. 


Mobiloil 


Arctic 
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Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Mr.  de  Jong’s  cauliflowers  win 

first  prize  at  Syracuse 


FROM  way  out  in  Red  River  Valley, 
six  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  came 
cauliflowers  from  Mr.  Klaas  de  Jong, 
to  win  a  first  prize  at  the  Convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  of 
America,  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  picture  above  shows  the  quality 
of  the  cauliflowers.  Here’s  the  story 
of  how  they  were  raised: 

Mr.de  Jongused  Henderson’s“Snow- 
ball”  and  when  the  plants  were  4  inches 

high  he  side -dressed  _ 

with  200  lbs.  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  per 
acre  in  one  application. 


lessthan$20and  hiscropsoldfor$l,056. 

Try  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
on  your  own  crops.  It’s  fine  and  dry, 
and  easy  to  apply.  No  pounding;  no 
screening.  25 J4  per  cent  ammonia, 
20K  Per  cent  nitrogen  guaranteed. 

Note:  Photo  above  shows  cauli¬ 
flowers  which  won  first  prize  in  the 
Cauliflower  Contest,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn, 
of  America.  Mr.  Klaas  de  Jong,  E. 
Kildonan,  Manitoba,  grower. 


Mr.  de  Jong’s  crop 
averaged  9  to  1 0  tons  per 
acre.  The  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  he  used  cost 


FREE  SAMPLE 

We’ll  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  telling  how  best 
to  use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it — 
today! 


Company 

Agricultural  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Medina,  O.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Shreveport, 
La.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal-  In  Canada — 
Toronto,  Ont. 


of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-3-28  .  NK 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . •••••••• . 

(Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name- 


Address. 
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Clover  Sjimo^y Seed 

t  99.50%  or  oetxer 

the  HiCHEST  C84DE  0BMIMBlEth 

Timothy  and  Clover  and  ^.e  are 

lower  in  price  ^^afieties  at  leaser 
able  to  offer  so“„T,pvaiied  since  luiu. 
prices  than  have  today.s  values. 

For  instance,  ba  pnre  or  better 

D  B-T!Z°JiyiSsm  m  !*  3  (0T 

fir-  -»•' 

Gf  Sfffi ? SSS.-  or« 

Variegated.  Ail  .  prices. 

at  correspondingly  lo  are  United 

clovers  and  Alfalfas.^  geed  Let  us  send 

B°X  Headquarters  for  Farmjeeds * 


Inspiration  Is  Important 

Fruit  Growers  Find  It  at  Annual  Meeting 


/hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
lention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


SALESMEN 


AGAIN  the  an-  M.  G.  BURRITT  fective  than  strong- 

nual  meeting  of  *  el  mixtures  on  the 

the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  eggs.  On  the  basis  of  both  cost  and 
Rochester  has  come  and  gone.  The  efficiency,  he  said,  there  is  no  satis- 
week  was  one  of  unusually  mild  tem-  factory  substitute  for  lime  sulphur  1 
peratures  for  January  with  no  snow  to  40  and  nicotine  sulphate  one  pint 
and  but  little  rain.  Such  a  mild  open  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  most  ef- 
week  permitted  many  fective  time  to  spray  for  aphids  is 
to  attend  who  might  when  the  first  leaf  tips  are  out  one- 
not  have  been  able  to  quarter  to  one-half  inch.  Use  a  dnv- 
come  otherwise  and  ing  coarse  spray  at  high  pressure  and 
the  attendance  was  spray  against  the  wind.  Choose  calm 
large.  Whether  this  warm  days, 
means  an  increased  .  f  „  .. 

membership  is  not  yet  Pruning  Affects  Quality 

known  as  Secretary  Perhaps  next  in  interest  of  these 
McPherson  has  not  technical  practice  talks  was  Professor 
yet  had  time  to  check  Oskamp’s  evening  illustrated  lecture 
up.  Last  year’s  mem-  on  pruning.  More  and  more  growers 
M.  C.  Barritt  bership  was  the  low-  are  learning  that  good  pruning  is  the 
est  in  years.  Many  people  come  only  essential  basis  of  a  good  strong  tree 
to  see  the  exhibits  and  to  visit,  not  which  will  be  permanent,  and  of  grow- 
having  to  purchase  tickets  to  do  this,  ing  perfect  and  clean  fruit  from  year 
while  those  who  want  the  program  to  year.  Professor  Oskamp  is  definite, 
must  buy  membership  at  three  dollars,  clear  and  frank  in  his  presentation  of 
Why  should  not  all  who  benefit  from  facts  and  he  imparts  the  conviction 
the  meeting  in  any  way  help  to  sup-  that  what  he  knows  and  talks  are 
port  it  with  their  memberships?  facts.  He  unqualifiedly  condemns  the 

old  high  trees  and  recommends  trim- 
What  Gan  Be  Learned  ming  them  with  one  cut  next  to  the 

The  three  days  were  packed  so  full  ground.  Even  if  good  fruit  is  obtained 
of  information  and  interesting  talks  from  them  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  By 
that  one  comes  away  with  a  sort  of  his  slides  he  demonstrated  how  to  build 
crammed  feeling.  So  this  first  day  at  a  strong  tree,  how  to  thin  out  to  get 
home  I  went  out  to  the  orchard  to  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  and  how  to 
prune  while  I  thought  things  over  and  keep  the  tree  within  bounds. 

tried  to  evaluate  what  I  had  heard.  ^  ,  T  j-  t>  * 

And  a  hard  morning’s  work  out-of-  Secretary  Jardme  Present 

doors,  while  it  left  me  physically  tired  There  was  much  interest  in  Dr. 
after  several  days  of  sitting  and  listen-  Heineeke’s  discussion  of  economic  ap¬ 
ing  inside,  clarified  my  thinking.  As  pie  production  and  in  S.  J.  T.  Bush’s 
I  look  at  these  meetings  there  are  at  talk  on  the  outlook  for  the  peach  in¬ 
least  four  things  that  one  may  get  out  dustry.  New  York’s  production  of 
out  of  them,  (1)  Information  about  the  peaches  has  fallen  from  six  or  eight 
best  practices  and  technique  of  fruit  thousand  carloads  to  one  thousand 
growing.  (2)  Inspiration  to  be  a  bet-  carloads  annually.  He  put  the  mini- 
ter  fruit  grower.  (3)  One  may  see,  mum  price  at  which  any  profit  could 
and  buy,  if  he  wishes,  supplies  and  ma-  be  obtained  at  one  dollar  per  bushel 
chinery.  (4)  One  may  visit  with  other  and  said  that  we  must  find  a  better 
growers,  find  out  their  experience  and  variety  of  peaches  than  Elberta  and 
outlooks  which  will  help  him  to  make  one  which  will  ripen  two  weeks  earlier, 
up  his  mind  about  plans  for  the  year.  The  holder  of  the  portfolio  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  President  Coolidge’s  cabinet 
Getting  Up-to-date  Facts  was  the  big  drawing  card  on  the  pro- 
The  detailed  technical  talks  of  the  gram.  The  secretary  spent  all  day  in 
first  day  were  as  popular  as  ever.  Cer-  Rochester,  looked  over  the  exhibits, 
tainly  a  large  section  of  those  who  at-  met  and  talked  with  many  growers 
tend  are  intensely  interested  in  new  individually  as  well  as  addressing  a 
facts  from  recent  experiments  as  pre-  packed  assembly  hall  crowd  for  more 
sented  by  college  and  experiment  sta-  than  an  hour.  He  seemed  to  enjoj 
tion  staffs.  Of  these  Professor  Par-  himself  and  left  a  good  impression, 
rott’s  first  morning’s  discussion  of  ap-  The  theme  of  Secretary  Jar  dine  s  talk 
pie  aphis  was  easily  of  most  general  was  better  marketing  the  develop- 
interest.  He  reviewed  its  life  history  ment  of  farmers  of  the  same  skill  in 
and  pointed  out  that  weaker  mixtures  the  disposal  of  farm  products  that  they 
on  the  green  bud  tips  are  more  effec-  ( Continued  on  Page  6) 


You  can  make  big 

_  money  tak.ng  orders 

for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
. ..  &  prospect.  You  simply  take  tie  order.  We 

deliver  and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons,  flurse-ies,  Desk  N.  “V. 


U  S  Secretary  of  Agriculture  William  M.  Jardine  of  Washington  and  group 
of  farm  leaders  and  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  society:  Left 
to  right  (seated)— Maurice  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  newly-elected  president  of  the 
society  Secretary  Jardine;  J.  C.  Case,  Sodus,  retiring  president,  and  Thomas 
E.  Cross,  Lagrangeville.  Standing— Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  re-elected  sec- 
retarv-treasurer  of  the  society;  Edward  R.  Eastman,  New  Yoik  city,  editoi  o 
the  American  Agriculturist;  H.  E.  Wellman,  Kendall,  and  J.  Roe  Stevenson, 
Cayuga  members  of  the  executive  committee. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  28,  1928 
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Vegetable  Growers  Face  Competition 

New  York  Association  Considers  Means  to  Hold  Eastern  Markets 


By  PAUL  WORK 


NEW  York  State  celery  growers  have  come 
to  the  “grim  determination”  stage  in  their 
efforts  to  compete  on  more  nearly  even 
terms  with  long  distance  shipments  of  this 
crop.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
at  Oswego,  January  4th  and  5th. 
There  seems  no  question  but  that 
the  New  York  product  possesses 
high  market  quality  and  our 
growers  pay  about  one-fourth 
the  transportation  cost  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  California 
products  to  our 
cities.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  failure  of 
our  growers  to  es¬ 
tablish  definite  grades  and  counts, 
and  also  through  their  failure  to 
trim  properly  the  plants  in  pack¬ 
ing. 

Urge  Higher  Onion  Tariff 

Legislation  was  discussed  as  a 
remedy  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
favored  the  establishment  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  standards  through  con¬ 
ference  and  cooperation  of  produc¬ 
ers.  The  Association  is  vigorously 
backing  a  movement  of  the  Wayne 
County  growers  and  is  asking  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  study  of  grades  and  methods  of 
handling. 

The  Association  urged  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  recommend  to  the 
president  the  proposed  50  per  cent 


increase  on  the  duty  for  foreign  onions  in  order 
to  protect  our  growers  in  face  of  cheap  labor  in 
Egypt  and  Spain,  and  also  of  very  low  ocean 
freight  rates.  It  was  stated  that  it  costs  about 
the  same  to  bring  a  crate  of  onions  to  New  York 
from  Egypt  as  from  Canastota. 

Ask  Special  Muck  Crop  Studies 

The  immediate  construction  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  building  at  Geneva  and  of  the  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  building  at  Cornell  is  sought,  and  the 
legislature  is  asked  to  approve  the  recommenda¬ 


tion  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  compre¬ 
hensive  special  studies  connected  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  muck  soil  vegetables.  This 
asking  provides  for  an  enterprise  comparable  to 
the  special  canning  crop  appropriation  which  has 
been  in  force  for  several  years. 

The  gasoline  tax  bill  as  approved  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  indorsed. 

The  Oswego  meeting  brought  out  a  thoroughly 
representative  attendance  from  all  sections  of 
the  state  and  the  Oswego  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Farm 
Bureau  were  hosts  for  the  meeting,  providing 
ideal  local  arrangements  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  meeting  rooms  were 
well  filled  and  the  growers  listened 
to  discussions  of  many  subjects, 
asking  questions  freely  even  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  rather  technical 
subjects. 

A  400  Bushel  Potato  Club 

The  potato  section  was  well 
attended  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  inauguration  of 
a  movement  similar  to  the  four 
hundred  bushel  potato  club  of  other 
states  which  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful. 

This  club  expects  to  formulate 
a  plan  for  presentation  to  growers 
during  Farm  and  Plome  week  at 
Cornell  in  February. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
efficiency  and  economy  in  production 
rather  than  upon  mere  bushels,  of 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Loading  onions  on  a  Wayne  County  muck  farm.  The  N.  Y.  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  favors  a  50%  increase  in  the  tariff  on  onions. 


Paul  Work 


Chickens  are  Safer  in  Chautauqua  County 

Mr.  Louis  Johnson  Gets  Ninth  $100  Check  for  Prompt  Action  in  Arrest  of  Thieves 


ON  the  evening  of  August  18,  as  Louis 
Johnson  was  returning  home  from  Sin- 
clairville,  he  noticed  two  cars  parked  near 
his  driveway.  There  was  no  one  in  either 
car  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  was  studying  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  wondering  what  might  be  the  business 
of  tiie  owners,  the  clear  night  air  brought  to  him 
the  sound  of  a  chicken  squawking  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  neighbor,  Roland  Lind’s  farm. 
As  he  went  toward  the  house,  he  again  heard  the 
squawking,  this  time  from  the  direction  of  the 
parked  cars. 

^  He  immediately  telephoned  to  Deputy  Sheriff 
E.  J.  Owens  at  Sinclairville,  who  with  Jack 
Ticknor  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  but  by  that 
time  the  cars  were  gone. 

The  three  men  immediately  started  out  in  a 
car  on  a  different  road  than  that  taken  by  the 
chicken  thieves,  in  an  attempt  to  head  them  off. 
Before  long  they  came  up  to  the  cars  parked  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  Deputy  Sheriff  Owens 
searched  the  cars,  found  some  chickens  in  them 
and  arrested  three  men. 

Mr.  Johnson  guarded  these  men  for  sometime 
while  Owens  searched  the  neighborhood  for  two 


other  men.  Finding  no  trace  of  them  he  came 
back  and  the  three  men  that  were  caught  were 
taken  to  Jamestown  and  put  in  jail  there. 

The  next  morning  the  three  men,  Harold 
Badgley,  Frank  Van  Sile  and  Fred  DeForce  had 
a  hearing  before  Judge  Hankinson  at  Sinclair¬ 
ville  and  were  held  for  the  Grand  Jury.  Two 
of  the  men  were  sent  to  the  county  jail  and  one 
was  released  on  bail. 

In  writing  about  the  case,  Mrs.  Roland  Lind, 
owner  of  the  hens,  says,  “I  had  only  three  Rhode 
Island  hens,  all  the  rest  were  white.  I  discov¬ 
ered  two  of  my  Rhode  Island  hens  were  gone. 
I  came  in  the  house  and  called  up  my  neighbor 
Mrs.  Louis  Johnson  by  telephone  and  asked  if 
they  had  been  visited  by  chicken  thieves.  She 
said  they  had  but  they  didn’t  get  any  chickens 
but  that  they  had  caught  three  men  and  that 
they  were  in  jail. 

“Mrs.  Johnson  said:  ‘Mr.  Owens  has  found 
two  Rhode  Island  hens  in  a  sack  in  possession 
of  the  thieves  and  one  white  leghorn  hen.’  I 
then  reported  the  theft  to  Mr.  Owen  and  he 
told  me  to  be  down  at  the  hearing  at  ten  o’clock 
that  morning.  I  went.  When  I  got  there  they 

took  me  over  to  where  they 
had  the  hens.  I  said : 
‘They’re  mine.  I  bought 
these  hens  about  two  years 
ago  for  setters.  This  year 
both  Rhode  Island  hens 
had  chickens  in  the  spring.’ 
They  were  reddish  tan 
with  black  feathers  mixed 
about  from  the  head  down 
to  where  the  body  starts 
and  had  quite  a  long  neck. 
The  white  hen  was  a  sick 


one.  I  had  noticed  that  just  a  few  mornings 
ago.  That  is  how  I  could  tell  the  white  hen. 
The  thieves  had  killed  the  white  hen  by 
wringing  her  neck.  For  another  proof  we  brought 
the  Rhode  Island  hens  home  and  let  them  out 


From  left  to  right,  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  Jack  Tick¬ 
nor  and  Deputy  Sheriff  E.  J.  Owens. 


of  the  bag.  They  picked  around  a  little  and 
then  went  right  into  the  hen  house. 

“That  night  one  of  the  hens  came  up  missing. 
I  couldn’t  account  for  where  she  might  have 
gone.  The  other  night  my  husband  was  look¬ 
ing  for  eggs  and  he  found  her  sitting  on  a  nest 
of  eggs.  I  thought  that  was  good  proof  that 
they  were  my  chickens.” 

Mr.  Johnson’s  story  of  the  identification  of 
the  hehs  is  as  follows : 

(Continued  on  Page  ip) 
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4  Thought  For  the  Week 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art, 

■  We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without 
heart, 

We  may  live  without  friends,  zee  may  live 
without  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

2-  -  .. — Lytton. 

*  *  * 

A  Worth  While  Meeting  of  Fruit  Men 

THE  officers  and  members  of  the  fine  old  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  farm  and  fruit  meetings  that  has  been 
1  Held  in  the  East  in  a  long  time.  The  outstanding 
^impression  that  one  gets  from  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is  that 
Ahe  members  go  there  to  get  information  and 
knowledge  about  their  own  business  and  they 
are  never  disappointed.  The  program  is  filled 
with  speakers  who  are  competent  to  discuss  their 
questions  in  an  interesting  way  and  even  more 
important  than  this  is  the  large  amount  of  op¬ 
portunities  the  members  have  to  discuss  their 
problems  from  the  floor. 

•  ■  Then  over  in  the  exhibition  building  there 
was  gathered  this  year  the  best  exhibits  we  have 
seen  of  equipment  and  supplies  needed  by  the 
'fruit  grower.  The  manufacturers  and  other 
allied  industries  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
educational  value  of  their  exhibit. 

.  There  is  no  question  that  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  are  passing  through  a  period 
of  hard  times.  Yet  when  one  sees  the  splendid 
spirit  that  prevails  among  the  hundreds  of  fruit 
''growers  who  attend  this  meeting  and  their  de¬ 
termination  to  learn  more  about  the  intiicate 
■  problems  of  their  business,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  past  years  have  not  been  prosperous. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  the  support  given  to  the  Society  by  the 
farmers  of  Western  New  York,  but  this  support 
Would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  capable 
leadership  with  which  the  Society  has  been 
•  blessed  in  recent  years.  In  particular,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  work  of  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son,  the  Secretary,  who  organized  and  carried 


out  the  large  amount  of  detail  work  necessary 
to  put  together  the  program  and  assemble  the 
fine  exhibit. 

The  Society  is  to  be  particularly  congratulated 
also  on  the  election  as  its  President  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  of  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  New  York, 
under  whose  leadership  even  greater  success  for 
the  organization  can  be  expected. 

A  Poor  Winter  For  Ice 

N  account  of  the  mild  weather,  if  dairymen 
do  not  watch  out,  many  of  them  are  going 
to  get  caught  without  sufficient  ice  to  take 
care  of  their  milk  during  the  coming  season. 
Putting  in  the  ice  is  a  hard  and  disagreeable  job 
and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  can 
be  made  cheaply  and  practically  by  artificial 
means  on  every  dairy  farm.  But  that  time  has 
not  come  yet.  The  only  way  that  milk  can  be 
cooled  properly  to  meet  the  demands  of  long 
transportation  and  of  the  city  markets  is  by 
using  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice.  Therefore,  we 
remind  our  dairymen  that  the  safest  way  is  to 
make  sure  of  the  supply  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Bill  Raises  TB  Indemnity 

ENATOR  E.  G.  Kirkland,  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  has  just  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate  providing  for  substantial 
raises  in  the  indemnities  paid  for  both  grade  and 
purebred  cattle  which  are  condemned  by  the 
State  because  of  tuberculosis.  The  bill  would 
raise  the  maximum  amounts  of  State  indemnity 
from  $75  to  $90  in  the  case  of  grades  and  from 
$125  to  $150  for  purebreds.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent. 

These  are  the  State  indemnities.  In  addition, 
the  owner  will  also  receive  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  condemned  animal,  that  is,  the 
salvage  value,  and  also  the  indemnity  from  the 
Federal  government.  But  in  no  case  can  the 
owner  receive  from  all  of  these  sources  more 
than  the  appraised  value  of  the  animal. 

The  bill  has  been  brought  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  through  the  kindness  of  Senator  Kirkland, 
on  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  several  farm  organizations 
and  American  Agriculturist.  It  is  a  real  step 
toward  correcting  the  present  injustice  of  too 
low  indemnities.  As  we  stated  last  week  the 
old  indemnity  schedules  were  set  when  cattle 
were  much  lower  and  it  is  high  time  these  in¬ 
demnities  were  raised  to  be  more  in  line  with 
present  cattle  values. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  give  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land  in  the  Senate  and  Assemblyman  Witter  in 
the  Assembly  and  other  friendly  members  in  the 
legislature  real  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  will  be  opposed  and  these  men  cannot 
fight  the  battle  alone.  What  is  needed  is  for 
you  to  take  the  matter  up  personally  with  the 
legislative  representatives  from  your  own  county. 
More  than  this,  American  Agriculturist 
should  receive  thousands  of  letters,  resolutions 
and  petitions  stating  your  reasons  why  this  bill 
for  raised  indemnities  should  be  passed.  We 
will  do  our  part  by  presenting  these  letters, 
petitions  and  resolutions  at  Albany  in  the  places 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Your  own 
interests  are  at  stake,  so  we  implore  you  to  get 
busy.  Bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your 
neighbors  and  friends  so  that  we  may  hear  im¬ 
mediately  from  all  dairymen  interested. 

Farmers  Watch  This! 

HERE  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  will  pass  a 
gasoline  tax  this  winter.  If  it  does  it  will 
probably  be  a  two-cent  tax  on  gasoline  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  produce  a  revenue  of 
$18,225,000. 

Now  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  with 
every  farmer  is  your  own  responsibility  in  see¬ 
ing  that  agriculture  gets  its  just  share  of  this  tax 


toward  reducing  local  road  taxes.  The  danger 
from  this  tax  is  that  it  may  be  taken  directly  into 
the  state  treasury  to  help  pay  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  state  government  so  that  agriculture  will 
not  get  any  help  from  it.  But  if  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  is  returned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
total  highway  mileage  for  the  maintenance  and 
construction  of  roads,  then  it  will  be  a  real  help 
to  farmers. 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  American  Agriculturist,  the  Grange, 
and  other  farmers’  organizations  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  fight  for  two  years  for  returning  a  fair 
proportion  of  a  gasoline  tax,  when  passed,  to  the 
counties,  but  whether  or  not  we  finally  succeed 
will  depend  upon  the  support  we  get  from  the 
individual  farmers. 


Eastern  Farm  Enterprises  Ftead  the 

List 

ON  a  basis  of  cash  returns  to  the  farmer, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  lead  everything 
else  for  1926,  and  no  doubt  will  in  1927. 
Returns  from  meat  animals  are  second,  fruits 
and  vegetables  hold  third  place,  grains  are 
fourth,  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  stand  fifth  on 
income.  An  interesting  fact  for  eastern  farmers 
to  consider  is  that  those  products  in  which  our 
farmers  specialize,  that  is,  dairy,  poultry,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  head  the  list  in  income  return, 
which  is  just  one  more  proof  that  the  chances 
for  success  in  farming  here  in  the  East  equal  and 
often  exceed  the  opportunities  in  any  other 
section. 


What  Kind  of  Community  Is  Yours? 

ONE  of  the  signs  of  progress  is  the  growing 
sense  of  responsibility  of  good  citizens  for 
the  well  being  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Many  persons,  particularly  the  young 
people,  spend  as  much  time  outside  of  the  home 
in  the  various  community  activities  as  they  do 
at  home.  So  it  is  almost  as  important  to  have  a 
neighborhood  or  community  of  the  right  kind 
as  it  is  to  have  the  right  sort  of  home. 

What  is  the  right  kind  of  a  community?  The 
village  of  Waterville,  New  York,  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  communities  that  are  trying  to 
find  out  about  themselves  by  taking  a  community 
survey.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  to  every  family 
in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  various  questions 
asked  are  such  interesting  ones  as :  To  what 
village  or  community  center  do  members  of  your 
family  go  most  frequently,  and  why?  Write 
any  suggestions  of  what  you  think  might  be 
done  to  make  Waterville  a  better  community. 
At  what  place  does  any  member  of  your  family 
attend  meetings  of  various  farm  organizations 
such  as  the  Grange,  Home  Bureau,  Farm 
Bureau,  etc?  Where  do  you  go  to  see  the  motion 
pictures  ?  There  are  other  questions  about 
church  attendance  and  the  various  schools  in  the 
community  and  their  attendance,  and  about  the 
purchase  of  all  kinds  of  articles  for  the  family’s 
needs,  where  they  are  bought,  and  why. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  survey,  the  community  is  able 
to  organize  itself  and  to  carry  out  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  and  for  bettering  the 
economic  and  spiritual  welfare  of  every  family 
that  lives  within  its  borders. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

TWO  negroes  were  discussing  evolution. 

“Yer  says  dat  Adam  wuz  de  fust  man?” 
“Yes,  Clarence,  dat’s  what  I  says.” 

“Yer  says  de  Lord  made  Adam  outen  mud  an’ 
set  ’im  up  ag’in  de  fence  ter  dry  ?” 

“Yes,  Clarence,  dat’s  what  I  says.” 

“Well,  William,  ef  Adam  wuz  de  fust  man, 
who  made  dat  ar  fence?” 

“Awgwan,  Clarence,  yo’  fool  questchuns  will 
sp’ile  all  theology  in  de  work.” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


THE  New  York  State  Holstein  Association 
had  its  annual  meeting  recently  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  its  President,  appointed  me  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  inaugurate  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  scrub  dairy  bulls.  How  many 
bulls  with .  unknown  ancestry  there  are  in  this 
state  nobody  knows,  but  we  believe  that  the  first 

thing  to  do  in  this  campaign 
is  to  find  out  just  how  many 
scrub  bulls  there  are  in  the 
state. 

It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  bull  is  half  tire  herd  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  saying 
which  has  been  proven  to  be 
so,  based  on  experience.  A 
practice  has  grown  up 
amongst  pure  bred  breeders 
_  during  the  last  five  years  that 

»«.„  Morgenthau.  Jr.  if  .,hey  cannot  get  a  “fancy” 

price  for  a  bull  calf,  they  sell 
it  to  the  butcher.  Due  to  this  practice,  many 
good  bulls  have  been  lost  to  the  dairy  industry 
that  might  have  taken  the  place  of  some  nonde¬ 
script  bull  in  the  herd  of  an  ambitious  dairy¬ 
man. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  what 
plan  they  think  would  be  best  to  carry  out  this 
campaign  most  successfully. 

❖  ❖  sji 

THIS  winter  has  been  a  very  mild  one  through 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  we  have  been 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  pruning  in  our  apple  or¬ 
chard,  which  ordinarily  we  do  in  March  or  April. 
The  ground  has  been  bare  of  snow  and  I  am 


fearful  that  some  of  the  roots  will  be  killed  by 
the  frost. 

We  are  beginning  to  figure  on  our  spray  and 
dusting  materials  for  another  year.  I  would  be 
interested  in  learning  from  our  readers  what  ex¬ 
periences  they  have  had  with  copper  dust.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  controversy  as  to  this 

particular  form  of  dust. 

$  $  ^ 

IT  has  been  my  practice  more  or  less  to  be  my 
oWn  superintendent  of  my  farm.  As  such,  I 
have  done  all  the  selling  of  crops  and  livestock 
and  all  the  buying  of  feed  and  supplies.  This  I 
find  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages. 
It  puts  all  the  responsibility  on  my  shoulders  and 
does  not  encourage  my  men  to  go  ahead  on  their 
own  initiative.  My  thought  for  next  year  is  to 
divide  the  farm  into  three  departments — poultry, 
fruit  and  dairy,  including  with  the  dairy  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work. 

Each  department  will  have  charged  to  it  the 
cost  of  all  direct  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  upkeep 
on  buildings  and  10%  depreciation  on  machin¬ 
ery.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  will  be 
credited  all  sales  and  any  increase  in  inventory. 
Each  man  will  receive  one-third  of  the  proceeds 
over  and  above  these  fixed  charges.  I  believe 
that  this  arrangement  is  worth  trying  out. 

A  similar  plan  has  worked  most  successfully 
in  establishing  the  J.  C.  Penney  chain  stores.  As 
far  as  I  know  this  scheme  has  never  been  tried 
out  on  a  farm,  but  I  think  well  enough  of  it  to 
experiment  with  this  plan  for  one  year. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


“N 


O,  sir,”  said  the  taxicab  driver,  reply¬ 
ing  to  my  question  asking  if  Santa 
Claus  had  been  good  to  him.  “I  can’t 
say  that  he  was.  No,  I  didn’t  have 
what  you’d  call  a  pleasant  Christmas  Day.  In 
fact,  mister,  I  don’t  know  as  I’ll  ever  git  over 
what  Santa  Claus  did  to  me  this  last  Christmas.” 

We  whipped  around  a  corner  at  breakneck 
speed,  missed  by  a  hair’s  breath  another  taxi 
coming  full  head  on,  and  then  my  driver  re¬ 
sumed  his  story. 

“You  see,  mister,  it  was  like  this.  When  I 
was  a  small  tot  back  on  the  farm,  the  folks  al¬ 
ways  made  a  lot  of  Christmas  but 
somehow  since  cornin’  to  this 
burg  I  got  out  of  the  habit. 

Not  much  chance  for  Christmas 
doin’s  on  your  lonesome  in  cheap 
boardin’  houses.  .  .  .  Went  back  home 
the  first  year  or  two  and  then  the 
folks  died  off- — ” 

He  paused  to  twist  his  rattling  old 
bus  around  a  big  truck  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  traffic  without  an  inch 
to  spare  and  then  went  on. 

“Then  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  got 
to  thinkin’  too  much  of  a  skirt  and 
up  and  married  her.  It’s  a  mistake, 
a  fool  mistake,  for  young  fellers  to 
get  married  in  these  times.  .  .  . 

Hard  enough  to  git  enough  to  eat 
for  one,  let  alone  two,  especially 
when  the  woman  ain’t  any  good,  and 
most  of  these  young  city  dames 
won’t  work — mine  wouldn’t.” 

“You  can’t  judge  them  all  by  your 
experience  with  one,”  I  said,  “but 
what’s  all  this  got  to  do  with 
Christmas?” 

“A  lot,”  replied  the  taxicab  driver. 

“The  woman  and  I  didn’t  get  on 
together.” 

“Maybe  it  was  some  of  your 
fault,”  T  suggested. 


.  "Yes,”  he  agreed,  “maybe  it  was,  I  know  I 
ain  t  no  angel,  but  what  would  you  do,  mister,  if 
your  wife  was  drunk  every  chance  she  got?” 

Having  no  answer  .to  this,  I  kept  still,  and  he 
continued. 

Mine  was  .  .  .  Now  I  ain’t  no  prude.  I 
don  t  mind  anyone  talcin’  a  friendly  drink  once 
in  a  while;  I  do  myself;  but  it  got  so  I’d  come 
home  after  bein’  out  in  the  weather  all  night  and 
ev’ry  two  or  three  days  I’d  find  the  woman  drunk 
and  nothin’  to  eat  in  the  house  .  .  .  More  than 
this,  her  father  and  brother  didn’t  work,  sponged 
on  me  most  of  the  time,  and  often  I’d  find  the 


A  SCENE  from  The  Crowning  Glory”  as  played  by  a  cast  from  Bethany, 

Genesee  County.  The  picture  was  taken  during  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  1927.  This  year  the  finals  of  a 
state-wide  community  dramatics  contest  will  be  given.  The  communities 
which  will  compete  will  be  New  Paltz  of  Ulster  County,  Sinclairville  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  Veteran  in  Chemung  County  and  Redfield  of  Oswego  County. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  treats  which  will  be  provided  by  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  which  comes  the  week  of 
February  thiiteenth.  In  addition  to  the  entertainment  features  there  will  be 
talks  and  demonstrations  on  practically  every  subject  pertaining  to  farm  and 
home  life. 
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whole  outfit  drunk  .  .  .  Finally,  I  couldn’t  stand 
it  any  longer  and  in  November  sometime  we  had 
a  big  row.  She  agreed  to  kick  the  in-laws  out 
and  do  better  herself.” 

He  drew  up  alongside  of  the  station  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes  before  train  time,  I  waited  to 
hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 

“Things  went  along  pretty  good  for  quite  a 
spell  .  .  .  Somewhere  I  picked  up  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  little  Christmas, 
something  like  we  used  to  have  when  we  were 
kids.  The  woman  agreed.  Didn’t  have  much 
money  so  we  couldn’t  afford  a  turkey,  but  I 
got  a  little  Christmas  tree,  some  knickknacks 
for  presents  and  a  good  fat  duck  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  and  gave  the  wife  a  little  extra 
change  to  fix  up  a  real  feed.  .  .  . 

“Night  before  Christmas  there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  business  with  the  old  bus  which  lasted  over 
during  the  forenoon  of  Christmas  Day  so  that 
the  boss  wouldn’t  let  me  off  until  about  one 
o’clock.  I  hurried  home  as  fast  as  I  could, 
pickin’  up  some  grapes  and  ice  cream  on  the 
way,  thinkin’  all  the  time  about  how  hungry  I 
was  for  that  Christmas  dinner,  and  that  maybe 
we’d  get  some  fun  out  of  playin’  that  we  were 
kids  again.  So  I  forgot  about  bein’  tired,  run 
up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  little  flat,  and. 
grabbed  open  the  door.  .  .  . 

“Mister,  what  do  you  s’pose  I  found  Sant] 
Claus  had  given  me  ?”  I  shook  my  head.  “Wei 
sir,  sprawled  on  a  chair  and  the  old  couch  wsrL 
my  wife’s  old  man  and  her  brother,  both  soused! 
In  our  little  cubbyhole  of  a  bedroom  was  nvy^ 
wife,  in  the  same  shape,  and  the  whole  flat  was 
filed  with  a  horrible  smell  which  I  traced  to  the 
gas  oven  where  our  Christmas  duck  had  burned 
to  a  cinder.  .  .  . 

Then  I  picked  up  a  few  little  belongings  and 
went  away  from  there  .  .  .  and  I  ain’t  been  back 
since.  ...  No,  sir,  answerin’  your  question  again, 
mister,  I  can’t  say  that  Santa  Claus  did  verv 
well  by  me.” 

#  *  $ 

This  little  story  was  told  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  taxicab  driver  in  Rochester.  There  is 
no  particular  excuse  for  printing  a  gloomy  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind  except  that  it  may  be  good 
tor  us  once  in  a  while  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  teal 
life  as  it  is  lived  by  thousands  less  fortunate 
than  w  e  are  that  we  may  be  more  appreciative 
of  our  own  privileges  and  blessings. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  also,  as  I  listened 
to  this  rather  pathetic  tale  how  the  world 
changes.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
man  who  all  too  often  came  home  drunk  and 
spoiled  Christmas  Day,  and  for  that  matter  all 
the  other  days,  for  mother  and  the 
family.  Of  course,  the  man  is  often 
the  transgresser  now,  but  it  was 
very  rare  indeed,  even  in  the  poorest 
classes,  that  it  was  the  woman  who 
was  the  guilty  one. 

Farm  folks  have  a  good  deal  toi 
contend  with,  and  it  is  perfectly* 
natural  for  them  to  look  often  at 
the  apparently  better  conditions  and 
prosperity  of  the  cities  and  think 
that  the  city  people  have  all  the  luck 
and  happiness.  But  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  in  country  and  city 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  know 
that  each  has  its  compensations,  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
the  balance  for  the  average  poor 
man  or  woman  is  at  least  a  little 
in  favor  of  the  country.  All  things 
are  relative  and  the  great  Lazv  of 
Compensation  keeps  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  average  man  who 
must  work  for  his  living  pretty  well 
evened  up,  no  matter  where  he  lives 
or  what  he  does. 
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Can  yon 

do  a  GOOD  DAY’S  WORK 

without  food? 


NO  you  can’t . . .  and  your 
crops  need  food  to  give 
best  results  just  as  much 
as  you  do.  They  will  re¬ 
spond  to  a  ration  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda  just  as  you 
respond  to  a  hearty  meal 
of  meat,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  fertil¬ 
izer  that  gives  your  crops 
the  nitrogen  they  need.  It 


is  the  nitrogen  that  is  im¬ 
mediately  available.  Fertil¬ 
ize  your  com,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  truck  crops  or 
fruit  trees  with  the  proper 
amount  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
and  you  will  make  more 
money  than  you  ever  made 
before.  Your  crops  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  come  through 
bad  weather.  You  get  a  big¬ 
ger  yield  and  a  better  yield. 


Fertilizer  Information . . .  FREE 

Our  new  44-page  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda," 
will  be  sent  to  you  free,  cn  request.  Tells  how  and  When  to 
fertilize  all  crops.  Please  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1,  or  tear  out 
this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  direct  your  letter  to  Dept.l8-A 


'®®ds 

fame  Grows 


EVIake  Big 
™  and  Sure  Profits 

m'WWirMIW  The  demand  for  health- 

giving  vegetables  is  growing, 
wayside  markets  open  new  opportu- 
'  nities  for  quick,  profitable  sales.  Use 
r  the  IsbeSI  Seed  Annual  for  your  guide. 
It  tells  you  how  and  when  to  plant.  It 
quotes  you  direct-from-growers  prices  on 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 

Ishel 

’As  They  Gr 

TRADE  r  MARK 

Northern-grown  seeds  are  the  best  .  hardiest 

years  grovdi^seed^fn  hi  h^fgan^Maselets 

experimenting^ careful ^^^’oo^featis- 
e^Vou  buy  £*»  toe  .rower 

and  save  money.  Satisfaction  guarantees 

Write  Today! 

Get  the  1928  Isbell  Seed  Book. 
wt  a valuable  guidetepow; 
ine  great  crops.  Gives  com 
plete  cultural  directions. 

Post  card  brings  it,  free. 

S.  M.  ISBF'  L  &  CO.,  seed  Growers 

(92  Mechanics  - 

(JACKSON  U2i  MlC  ' 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seedsM 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  Ti 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars, 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY. 

Dept.  A  CPHTUfiO.  K.  T.  ^ 


Hereto. 

GREENSi 

Bi^Qolden  Jubilee 

BargalnBool 

o/TrmtsJrees 
and  Flowers- 

This  book  will  save  you  money  on 
every  item  of  Nursery  stock  that 
you  need  this  Spring.  More  and 
better  bargains  are  offered  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  our  60th  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY. 

Even  the  famous  CORTLAND  apple 
trees  are  reduced  in  price,  as  are 
all  other  popular  varieties  of  apple, 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  bush 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  product  of  this  big  Nursery. 

SPECIAL  JUBILEE  OFFER 

50  New  Cortland 

Apple  Trees  3>T 

3  to  4  ft . .  lV 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  60 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

24  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Uhifc  todouif fbrcffezQoofi\ 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me 

FREE 

copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee 

Bargain 

Book. 

Name  . . . . . - . 

Address  . 

Inspiration  Is  Important 

(Continued  from,  Page  2) 
display  in  producing-  them.  This  he 
pointed  out  calls  for  mass  action  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  problem  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  grower  to  solve.  He 
said  that  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  a  fair  and  adequate  market  price 
was  one  of  price  stabilization  rather 
than  price  elevation.  We  cannot  help 
ourselves  by  raising  the  general  price 
level  to  the  consumer.  That  is  high 
enough  now.  People  will  turn  to  sub¬ 
stitute  products.  Mass  sales  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  by  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
with  the  efficiency  of  volume  is  the 
way  out. 

The  Grading  Laws 

The  last  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
grading  and  packing.  These  problems 
were  discussed  by  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  Pyrke  and  by  a 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  No  major 
changes  in  the  present  New  York  grad¬ 
ing  law  were  suggested.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  satisfactory. 
Some  thought  that  it  had  caused  the 
packing  of  more  unclassified  fruit.  The 
chief  criticism  was  the  color  require¬ 
ment,  which  had  caused  the  failure  of 
76  per  cent  of  the  commercial  exhibit 
of  apples  this  year  to  meet  grade.  This 
exhibit  was  as  interesting  as  last  year. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  much  better. 
Practically  all  the  exhibits  were  up  to 
grade  except  for  color.  The  severe 
bruising  of  last  year  was  absent. 
Thirty-one  packages,  mostly  barrels, 
were  exhibited.  Next  year  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  this  number  to  one  hundred 
and  to  introduce  some  new  features. 

The  New  Officers 

In  accordance  with  custom  and  his 
own  desire,  President  J.  B.  Case  re¬ 
tired  and  the  vice-presidents  were  ad¬ 
vanced  as  usual.  Walter  Clark  of  Mil- 
ton  was  elected  fourth  vice-president. 
H.  H.  Brown  of  Spring  Valley  and 
Bruce  Jones  of  Hall  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  for  the  first 
time.  President  Case  has  been  a  com¬ 
petent  and  popular  officer  and  many 
were  desirous  of  retaining  him  another 
year.  Members  admire  his  modest 
ways.  Secretary  McPherson  reported 
that  due  to  extraordinary  expenses  and 
a  slight  falling  off  in  membership  for 
the  first  time  in  his  period  of  service, 
expenses  exceeded  receipts.  The  So¬ 
ciety  is  in  good  financial  condition, 
however. 

Much  might  be  said  of  other  features 
— Director  Morrison’s  able  discussion 
of  the  inter-dependence  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  Dr.  Gardener  of  Michi¬ 
gan  on  cull  apples,  French  on  consum¬ 
er  demand,  Hedrick  on  our  early  hor¬ 
ticulture,  Tukey  on  cherries,  and 
others,  but  space  is  inadequate.  The 
ever  popular  question  box  conducted 
by  Van  Buren  and  the  visiting  and 
comparing  notes  all  brought  informa¬ 
tion,  satisfaction  and  inspiration. 


Your  Old  “Acme” 

Deserves  New  Coulters 

IF  you  have  an  “Acme’ 

Coulter  Harrow  made  any 
time  since  1890,  itprob- 
r  ably  needs  only  a  new  set  of 
Coulters  to  put  it  into  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

“ACME” 

Coulter  Harrow 

Is  built  for  use  with  large  Tractors  and 
with  Garden  Tractors,  also  for  one 
horse,  two,  three  and  four  horse  (or 
mule)  teams.  Use  it  for  making  seed 
beds  and  for  tilling  orchards. 

Write  tts  for  interesting  folders. 
NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO.. 

12  Kings  Highway  West,  HaddonfieSd,  N.  J. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 


Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

*‘A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded 

planted,*’ report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  ,  who  gr 

the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  Ripens  all  over,  does  i 

show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  •  •  Grow 

clusters  of  5—7.  ”  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bo™y 

it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your 

month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit 

frost  kills  the  vines.  _ 

Packet,  25c;  |-oz„  $1.75;  i-oz.,$3.00;  oz.,'  $5.00,  Postpaid 


I.  1.  IS.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 


Investigate  the  merits  of  the  “Famous  Vermont” 

The  evaporator  used  by  all  discriminating  makers  of 
maple  products.  Our  modern  factory  facilities  are  at 
your  disposal.  Ask  for  1928  catalogue  and  prices. 
State  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


Inspiration  the  Important  Thing 

After  all  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  big  thing  that  most  of  us  got  out 
of  this  annual  meeting  was  about  the 
same  that  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  got  before  us  in  the  last  seven¬ 
ty-three  years — encouragement  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  our  jobs.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  know  much  more  than  we 
practice,  especially  in  relation  to  pro¬ 
duction.  Better  grading  and  market¬ 
ing  remains  the  unsolved  problem  on 
which  there  is  much  talk  and  some 
light.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  good  fruit  growing  is 
the  production  of  high  quality  fruit  of 
good  varieties  in  the  first  place.  And 
so  every  man  who  took  away  from 
this  meeting  the  incentive  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  to  do  a  good  job  of  pruning 
and  another  of  spraying  is  well  started 
on  the  road  to  better  marketing. 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

RUTLAND,  VT.  ST.  REGIS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


Buy  Them  Direct 
From  Our  Mills 
Size: 

3x6  ft.  Glazed 


1  %  in.  -----  at  $2.95 
1  %  in.  -----  at  $3.65 

Clear  White  Pine.  Hardwood 


Cross  Bar.  Open  if  you  wish. 


Send  for  Building  Material  Catalog. 

'Phe  Price  Regulator.  Everything  from  Cellar  to  Roof 

Slate  Coated  Asphalt  Roofing — $2.10  per  roll 


THE  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Cycle  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Vegetable  Growers  Face 
Competition 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
which  we  sometimes  offer  far  too 


many. 

The  committee  appointed  by  J.  M. 
Hurley  for  this  work  is  as  follows: 

E.  V.  Hardenburg,  Chairman 
C.  H.  Baldwin  E.  R.  Eastman 

B.  P.  Jones  E.  V.  Underwood 

G.  W.  Lamb  W.  S.  Stempfle 

The  exhibition  on  the  main  Armory 
floor  embraced  an  extensive  trade  ex¬ 
hibit;  entries  of  fresh  vegetables  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  by  local  associations,  po¬ 
tatoes  from  certified  seed  and  table 
stock  growers  and  county  exhibits 
from  the  4-H  clubs  of  the  state.  The 
first  award  for  a  collection  of  upland 
vegetables  went  to  the  Central  N.  Y. 
V.  G.  A.,  and  second  award  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Market  Gardeners’  Association. 
Sixteen  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  available  for  display  at  this  mid¬ 
winter  season.  The  muck  land  award 
was  taken  by  the  Central  N.  Y.  V. 
G.  A. 


Potato  Prize  Winners 

P.  S.  Hollenbeck  of  Tully  took  first 
for  certified  seed  for  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
set  Rurals  while  E.  D.  Crocker  won  in 
the  Smooth  Rural  class.  W.  E.  Wer¬ 
ner  of  Georgetown  won  first  for  both 
Russet  and  Smooth  Rural  table  stock 
while  F.  Lacher  of  Liverpool  was  the 
winner  for  Cobblers. 

The  4-H  club  contests  culminate  the 
junior  potato  work  of  the  state  and 
twelve  counties  were  each  represented 
with  10  individual  plates  of  5  tuber 
each.  Steuben  took  the  county  cup 
with  Alleghany  second.  The  sweep- 
stake  medals  offered  by  the  N.  Y.  S. 
V.  G.  A.  went  to  Lewis  Dorn  of  Boon- 
ville,  first;  William  Ketchner  of  Wells- 
ville,  second;  Charles  Broughton  of 
Silver  Springs,  third. 

At  one  of  the  general  meetings  L.  H. 
Westfall,  county  club  leader  for  Os¬ 
wego  County,  presented  Lee  Cook  and 
Millard  Hawthorn  who  gave  ;a  demon¬ 
stration  on  potato  production  methods 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  banquet  arranged  by  the  Os¬ 
wego  V.  G.  A.  brought  200  to  the  tables 
at  the  Pontiac  Hotel  for  a  delightful 
evening  of  entertainment  and  address¬ 


es.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  he  gave  impressions  gath¬ 
ered  during  a  recent  world  tour.  He 
is  very  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  Chinese  and  he  firmly  believes 
that  they  will  sooner  or  later  bring 
order  and  prosperity  out  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  chaos.  He  told  of  the  highly  in¬ 
tensive  methods  in  gardening  which 
he  saw  in  various  countries.  He  was 
much  impressed  with  the  Japanese  re¬ 
gard  for  beauty  in  their  dress  and 
about  their  homes.  Dr.  P.  B.  Morri¬ 
son,  Research  Director  of  Geneva  and 
Cornell,  outlined  present  projects  and 
future  plans  for  the  vegetable  interests. 


The  Biggest  Thing  in  Farming 


Is  Worth  Saving! 


INIE  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we  have* 
Every  hour  saved  in  crop  production  is 
an  hour  of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  that  is  where  McCormick -Deering 


Tillage  Tools  come  in! 

Whether  you  have  need  of  fast-working  tractor  tools 
that  till  as  many  as  70  acres  a  day  (the  21-foot  disk  har¬ 
row)  or  the  surprising  Rotary  Hoe  that  has  taken  row-crop 

S?Ct*°niby  storm>  y°u  can  find  the  implement  you  need  in 
the  McCormicbDeering  line .  Disk  harrows,  soil  pulverizers, 
held  and  orchard  cultivators,  spring-tooth  harrows,  rotary 
hoes,  cover  crop  harrows,  peg-tooth  harrows,  quack  grass 
harrows  tillage  tools  of  every  description,  for  tractor  or 
horse  operation. 

If  you  will  drop  in  on  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
in  your  community  he  will  show  you  the  tools  best  suited 
to  your  soil  and  crop  needs.  And  he  will  point  out  a  great 
number  of  new  features  and  refinements.  The  kind  of 
Good  Equipment”  that  “Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better.” 

Folders  sent  on  request. 


<3Tje  Rotary  Hoe 


D.  M.  Gregg,  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
says:  “The  rotary  hoe  will  pay 
for  itself  in  labor  saving  in  two 
or  three  weeks  and  probably  pay 
for  itself  in  increased  yield  on  25 
acres  of  corn.” 


Jacob,  Moser,  Waterloo,  la.,  says: 
“I  never  saw  anything  nicer  than 
the  job  the  rotary  hoe  does  in 
young  corn.  It  leaves  the  soil  as 
mellow  as  a  garden.” 
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Cpringtime  work 

Qj  at  wonderful  speed,  and 
very  well  done.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor,  Tractor 
Disk  Harrow,  and  Double- 
Gang  Soil  Pulverizer  mak¬ 
ing  a  fine  seed  bed,  well 
mixed,  pulverized  and  com¬ 
pacted.  Once-over  and 
ready— at  20  acres  a  day. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  pi  •  TII. 

^  ( Incorporated. )  Gnicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

TILLAGE  TOOLS 


Plans  For  a  100  Acre  Garden 


Roscoe  DeBaun  of  Pinebrook,  N.  J. 
told  a  most  enlightening  story  of  the 
planning  of  operations  for  his  100-acre 
garden.  The  number  of  crops  grown 
have  been  very  much  reduced,  seven 
or  eight  items  bringing  in  the  bulk  of 
the  returns.  Sentiment  was  forgotten 
as  to  which  ones  to  grow,  even  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  a  productive  as¬ 
paragus  bed  in  favor  of  crops  which 
bring  in  more  money.  Considerable 
ingenuity  was  used  in  planning  crop 
schedules  so  that  there  should  be  even 
distribution  of  large  outputs  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  cash  income. 

W.  S.  Jensen  of  the  Merchants’  Dis¬ 
patch  presented  slides  showing  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  are  made  in  load¬ 
ing  cars  and  which  result  in  heavy 
losses  to  the  shipper.  Proper  ventila¬ 


tion  through  lengthwise  passages,  ade¬ 

quate  cross-tying  with  thin  strips, 
solid  packing  of  packages  lengthwise 
and  adequate  bracing  at  the  door  are 
among  the  essentials.  A  little  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  nailing  of  crates  can 
result  in  heavy  loss  through  broken 
packages. 

H.  P.  Cooper  of  Cornell  told  of  far- 
reaching  studies  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  and  which  are  throwing  new 
light  on  the  problems  of  muck  land 
fertility.  He  believes  that  acidity,  lime 
content,  and  even  electromotive  force 
of  the  soil  constituents  must  be  taken 
into  account.  He  offered  suggestions' 
on  the  fertilizing  of  high  lime  and  low 
lime  muck. 

E.  Li.  Worthen  was  there  to  tell  of 
new  highly  concentrated  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  suggest  that  we  will 
have  to  use  ratios  instead  of  analyses 
in  determining  our  practices.  A  dozen 
growers  took  part  in  the  program  and 
gave  high  points  from  their  experience 
which  will  be  offered  in  this  column  in 
coming  weeks. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
president,  E.  L.  Moxey,  Syracuse;  vice 


president,  P.  D.  Vercrouse,  Oswego; 
secretary-treasurer,  Howard  Crandall, 
Ithaca;  executive  committee,  Clarence 
Steele,  Elba;  T.  Harvey  Holmes,  Al¬ 
bany;  executive  committee  continuing 
in  office,  Albert  Schillroth,  Oi  chard 
Park;  Paul  Work,  Ithaca. 


[TRAWBERR1ES 


AND  HOW  TO 
‘GROW”  ’EM 


Q 

^  Townsend  s  century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
’  *  for  the  asking.  Fully  des- 


_  SONS 

Inu  direct  with  us.  A  postal  car-*  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60Vino  Street,  Salisbury,  Md 


oribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varietiesof 
Straw  berries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  DahliapGladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  26  to  60%  by  deal- 
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Bigger  Spray  Profits 


Thorough  spraying  increases 


- -  -  -—o-*  II- 

profits ,  bl  ight  or  no  blight.  This 


f-  ” *■* iiVi>UgIio.  x  i ixa 

Four-Row  Drop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 


IRON  AGE 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
Other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  •  n- 
gine  driven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayers. 

WriteforFree  booklets 


Fr-A  H.  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRITICAL  BUYERS 

Order  from  the  old  firm — 
Established  1889 


SCHOHARIE  NURSERIES 
F.  A.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 


IODays  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 


(Try  it  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct-froua-Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
and  garden  power  job  in  lesa  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
w  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery. 

Walking  or  ndmg  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 
forward;  can  be  equipped  with  revers*'  — 

.wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

(\  Patented 
tool 

j  control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you 
money— no  obligation 
— postcard  brings  it. 

.  THESHAWMFG.CO. 


t 


100(3)  Front  St. 
Gaiesourg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachments— 

EitherCutter 
Bar  for  hay. 
weeda;orCy- 
linder  Typo 
for  lawns. 
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Now  You  Can  Have  I 
Whitomatic  Ventilation/ 

Greatest  ventilation  advance  in  years.  Automatically  controls  itself 
regardless  of  changes  in  outside  weather  or  wind  velocity.  Here  at  last  is 
an  effective  and  convenient  ventilating  system  that  requires  no  attention, 
eliminates  guess-work,  saves  time  and  trouble,  yet  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  systems  that  require  hand  adjustments,  day  and  night,  to  suit 
varying  weather  conditions. 

New  Book— Just  Off  the  Press 
Send  For  Your  Copy 

This  modern  system  of  Automatic  Ventilation  is 
Louden’s  latest  contribution  to  the  dairy  industry.  Its 
successful  operation  has  been  proved  by  years  of  study 
and  observation  of  installations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  now  ready  to  tell  the  world  about  it. 

Before  you  ventilate  your  barn,  creamery,  hog  or  poul¬ 
try  house  send  for  free  copy  of  our  new  book  which 
pictures  and  describes  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation 
in  detail.  Mail  the  coupon  or  drop  a  post  card  now. 

Barn  Flan  Help  For  You  Too 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn,  let  us  send 
you  suggestive  blue  print  plans.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

Glad  to  help  you  get  a'  better  barn  for  your 
money.  Ask  also  for  printed  matter  on  steel  stalls 
and  stanchions,  water  bowls,  manure  and  feed 
carriers,  hay  tools,  door  hangers— “Anything  for 
the  Bam”.  The  coupon  is  convenient.  Mail  it. 


GetthisFreeBjok 
Mail  Coupon  Now 
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THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
4509  Court  Street  (Estab.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany  t  Toledo  •  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 


jogimuii  IBB] 
AUTOMATIC  VENTILATION 


LOUDEN,  4509  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  Free  book  on  Automatic  Venti¬ 
lation  for  Q  dairy  bam;  □  horse  bam; 
□  hog  house;  □  poultry  house;  □  cream¬ 
ery.  □  Blue  print  bam  plan  suggestions. 

Printed  matter  on  (name  equipment) 


State. 
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Let  CRAINE  Lift  M 
Your  DAIRY  to 
a  Higher  Level 
of  PROFIT 

Get  the  right  silo!  One 
that’s  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  That’s 
the  service 
CRAINE  can 
give  you.  Wood 
Stave,  Triple 
Wall,  Concrete 
Stave,  Con¬ 
crete  Mono¬ 
lithic,  or  Tile — CRAINE  builds  them  all.  Whatever 

your  choice,  CRAINE  Experience  and  Service  assure  you  of 
more  silo  value  for  every  dollar.  Extra  liberal  discounts  that 
mean  a  big  cash  saving,  for  orders  shipped  in  January.  Order 
now — Save !  Write  today  for  details. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

10  Wilson  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


theCRAINEune 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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More  For  Butterfat  ? 

Four  Cents  a  Point  Cheats  Dairymen 


pOUR  cents  a  point  for  butterfat  is 

absurdly  low  and  every  dealer  and 
dairyman  knows  it.  Why  should 
dairymen  continue  to  tolerate  the  in¬ 
justice  of  such  a  low  price  differential 
for  butterfat? 

As  our  readers  know,  the  base  price 
is  usually  fixed  for  milk  testing  3  per 
cent  and  four  cents  are  added  for  each 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  that  the  milk 
exceeds  this  base  price.  For  example, 
if  the  base  price  is  $3.00  per  cwt.  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  then  milk  testing  3.1 
per  cent  fat  would  be  worth  $3.04,  and 
milk  testing  3.4  per  cent  fat  would  be 
worth  $3.16  and  so  on.  If  the  base 
price  is  for  3.5%  milk  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

Every  authority  agrees  that  the  fat 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  milk,  yet 
according  to  the  present  system,  it  is 
the  part  for  which  the  farmer  receives 
the  poorest  pay.  From  a  nutritional 
basis,  butterfat  is  worth  at  least  6 
cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

How  It  Works  in  Practice 

As  an  example  of  how  unjust  a  price 
of  4  cents  a  point  for  butterfat  is,  sup¬ 
pose  that  3  per  cent  milk  is  selling  for 
something  less  than  $3.00  per  hundred, 
say  for  illustration  $2.85,  and  butter  is 
around  50  cents  a  pound.  If  a  man  is 
producing  milk  that  tests  4  per  cent, 
this  extra  pound  of  butterfat  would 
produce  1.2  pounds  of  butter  which,  at 
50  cents  a  pound,  would  bring  60  cents. 
But  if  he  sold  his  4  per  cent  milk  at 
$2.85  per  hundred  with  a  4  cents  differ¬ 
ential,  his  extra  butterfat  would  bring 
only  40  cents.  Thus  at  these  prices  he 
is  the  loser  to  the  tune  of  twenty  cents 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  he 
sells. 

The  argument  made  by  the  dealers 
when  they  are  asked  to  raise  the  price 
of  butterfat  is  that  they  cannot  get 
the  consumers  to  pay  for  it.  This 
would  be  a  hard  job,  but  what  effort 
has  ever  been  made  with  consumers 
along  this  line  ?  Why  not,  for  instance, 
teach  consumers  what  butterfat  their 
milk  contains  by  stamping  the  content 
of  cream  on  the  cap  of  every  milk  bot¬ 
tle?  Every  consumer  is  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  cream.  It  is  true  also  that 
there  are  millions  among  the  middle 
and  well-to-do  classes  who  would  be 
glad  to  pay  a  little  extra  for  milk  that 
is  richer  in  cream. 

Consumers  Should  Know  the 
Facts 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  consumers 
realized  that  milk  is  not  just  milk  but 
varies  in  value  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  butterfat  it  contains?  As 
the  situation  is  now,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumers  who  actually  be¬ 
lieve  that  Grade  A  milk  contains  more 
butterfat  than  Grade  B.  As  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  why  not  grade  milk  sold  to 
the  consumers  not  only  on  the  sanitary 
quality  as  at  present  but  also  on  the 
quality  as  determined  by  the  amount  of 
butterfat  it  contains,  having  one  price, 
for  example,  for  milk  testing  3  per 
cent  butterfat  and  another  for  milk 
testing  3.6,  and  so  on. 

Legally  Standardized  Milk 

To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
to  have  legislation  making  standardi¬ 
zation  of  milk  legal. 

It  is  well  known  that  standardization 
is  generally,  practiced  anyway.  Why 
not  come  out  in  the  open  and  make 
it  legal  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  to  vary  the  amount  of  butter¬ 
fat  sold  in  milk  to  consumers  and  vary 
the  price  accordingly? 

Is  not  this  subject  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  dairyman  and  milk 
buyer?  The  columns  of  this  paper  are 


open  to  your  letters  and  your  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  important  subject.  What 
do  you  think  ? — E.  R.  E. 


November  Cow  1  esting 
Association  Records 

rpHE  record  for  milk  production  for 
the  month  of  November  among 
cows  in  testing  associations  in  New 
York  State  goes  to  the  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  Stokes  Shepardson  of 
Smyrna,  Chenango  County.  This  cow 
produced  2154  pounds  of  milk  during 
the  month.  The  same  cow  also  holds 
fir, -;t  place  in  butterfat  production  for 
the  month  with  a  record  of  94.8 
pounds. 

Second  place  in  milk  production  goes 
to  a  Holstein  owned  by  William  Hicks 
of  Cattaraugus  County.  This  cow 
produced  2115  pounds  of  milk  during 
the  month.  Second  place  in  butterfat 
production  goes  to  a  Holstein  owned 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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NOBUCKl e 
_  harness 

Ho  aueklesjjonaf 
Ho  Rtaaa  to  wean 
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After 30  Days  Trial 


Send  for  my  big,  1928  free  har- 

-  ness  book  telling  how  I  make 

new  model  Walsh  No-Buckle  harness;  also  free 
30-day  trial  offer.  Use  it.  Prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  or  rings  to  cut  straps, 
no  holes  in  straps  to  weaken  them.  An  amazing  success 
now  in  eleventh  year.  Made  in  eleven  styles.  Send  for 
catalog,  also 

Two  UseSul  GiSts 

Complete  charts  showing  latest  method  of  hitch¬ 
ing  3,  4,  5  or  6-horse  team  for  greater  pulling 
power  and  2-line  drive,  saving  extra  man  in  field 
work.  Also  fine  art  calendar  all  FREE.  Send 

Name.  James  M.  Walsh 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.  Dept.  513 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


5e?4d  For  Your  Copy 


FREE 

„uu/nmof» 

Big 

Hitches 


SAVE 

-THE- 

HORSE 


Horse  works  while  being  treated  with  Save-the- 
Horse.”  Ends  SPAVIN,  thoropm,  curb,  splint, 
strained  tendon,  shoe  bod,  capped  hock,  high  nng 
bones — money-back  guarantee.  Successful  for  more 
than  36  years.  Easy  to  use.  ,  „  pc, 

FREE  veterinary  boot  illustrated  1 U“d 

by  500,000  farmers  tells  clearly  how  to  diagnose  ana 
treat  62  kind i  of  lameness.  FREE  Write  today  1 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Di  uggists  can  supply  Save-the-Horse"-or.  we  sh,p 
8  direct  postpaid.  No  substitute  wtll  do  as  much. 


ARMC0  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  ateel  rooting 
when  ;ou  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  ivill  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  38 Middletown,  O. 


STANCHIONS  >  j Eauivinent 

Stalls.  Tens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HAW*. 1 « (Ml 1 WM*  I  "TTm 
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like 
walking 
up 

stairs 
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TUST  that  easy  and  safe  is 
J  the  patented  Unadilla 
Ladder.  The  door  fasteners 
form  a  wide,  safe  ladder, 
directly  under  the  door 
opening. 

Doors  open  automatic¬ 
ally  when  the  fasteners  are 
raised.  They  do  not  freeze 
in  or  stick  and  are  air  and 
water  tight  and  frost  repel¬ 
ling.  Hoopsareeasilyadjust- 
ed  from  the  safety  ladder. 

For  old  reliable  quality, 
real  labor  saving  and  safety 
features,  you  can’t  beat  the 
Unadilla.  Write  Today  for 
big  illustrated  catalog. 

Cash  Discount.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Ask  for 
information  on  Unadilla 
Tubs,  Tanks  and  Vats. 


Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


"T^ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 

r  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Uan  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against^  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.’’ 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  85  Silo  Co., 
500  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 


AT-iinwers  or 

Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  Hog  IIousesQ  MillsQ 


GRANGE  SILOS 

Wood  Stave  Concrete  Stave 


Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 


You  owe  it  to  4 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
you  both. 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


mi 
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0*.  fencing 

BatbWire 

Oatei.Ueel 

ttfwrtLoofmg 


My  new  cut  prices  on  Farm 
.  and  Poultry  Fence,  Netting, 

<  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofinz 
Paints,  Cream  Separators,  Furn¬ 
aces,  etc,,  will  SAVE  YOU  bie  ' 
money.  My 

NEW  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

*8 1  FREE.  Send  for  it  today.  See 
the  dollars  you  save  buying:  di¬ 
rect  from  Jim  Brown.  I  pay  the  I 
freight  —  guarantee  quality— 
grive  24-hour  service.  —  Jim 


Brown. 

,  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

1  Dept.  8006,  Cleveland,  Ohio  1 


November  Cow  Testing 
Association  Records 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

by  Aiken  Bros,  of  Niagara  County 
with  91.3  pounds  butterfat. 

A  Holstein  owned  by  H.  Parish  & 
Son  of  Otsego  County  took  third  place 
in  milk  production  with  2019  pounds 
while  third  place  in  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  goes  to  a  Holstein  owned  by  G.  S. 
V.  Andrews  of  Dutchess  County  with 
a  record  of  90.7  pounds  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  month. 


The  Ten  High  Herds 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  herds 
in  all  associations  who  made  the  best 
lecord  for  the  month  of  November. 

Av.  Production 


County 

Genesee 

Monroe 

Oneida 

Clinton 

Erie 

Ulster 

Oneida 

Monroe 

Madison 

Chenango 


Owner 

Earl  Wolcott 
George  L.  True 
Kenotin  Farms 
Ralph  Dodds 
L.  H.  Moulton 
A.  Burkinshaw 
E.  B.  Richmond 
Wayne  Wolfrom 
Harold  Hubbs 
Herman  Adam 


per  cow  in 
Fat 


Milk 

(lbs) 


1246 

1244 

1333 

1156 

673 

1162 

1256 

830 

1273 

1074 


(lbs) 

47.0 

46.7 

46.4 
44.6 
44.6 

44.5 

43.5 
43.2 

42.8 

42.6 


Home  Grinding  of  Feed 


From  your  sources  of  information  will 
yoii  give  me  answers  to  some  questions 
We  are  interested  as  to  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  pay  for  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  maintain  a  grinding  mill  for  grind- 

wvLQFhcir  ?orn’  oats,  buckwheat  and 
for  horse,  cow,  hog,  sheep  and 
chicken  feed.  In  answering  would  you 
specify  the  approximate  increased  value 
nr  ahese-  ^r,ains  ground  per  bushel 

nr  hundred  'V'eigbf  unit.  Is  corn  ground 

shelled?  C°b  m°re  valuable  than  ground 

Would  there  -be  a  marked  advantage  in 
mixing  ground  grains  together  perhaps 
using  an  outside  ingredilnt  fora  bal- 
FmCwdrfni1°1+iancl1Under  what  proportoins? 
the  vSaluee  de,sree  °f  fln<mess  “ter 


WE  think  it  would  depend  considera¬ 
bly  on  local  conditions  as  to 
whether  it  would  pay  you  and  your 
neighbors  to  buy  a  feed  grinder. 

We  certainly  believe  it  pays  where  a 
man  grows  quite  a  bit  of  his  own  grain, 
for  example  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley  and  buys  high  protein 
grains  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  We 
are  skeptical  about  the  advisability  of 
grinding  buckwheat  and  wheat  since 
the  market  price  of  these  products  is 
quite  often  too  high  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  feed  them  on  the  farm. 

Henry  and  Morrison  in  Feeds  and 
Feeding  state  that  grinding  does  not 
increase  the  digestability  of  foods  to 
any  extent  where  animals  have  good 
teeth.  However,  they  recommend 
grinding  rations  for  cows.  A  cow  that 
is  producing  heavily  needs  so  much 
feed  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  grind 
it.  Another  reason  is  that  a  produc¬ 
ing  cow  needs  plenty  of  protein  and 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  some  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  with  home  grown  grains  to 
make  the  balanced  ration. 


Question  About  Corn  and  Gob 
Meal 


Regarding  the  question  of  corn  and 
cob  meal  it  might  pay  to  grind  corn 
on  the  cob  for  horses  but  we  have 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  advisability 
of  doing  this  for  cows.  Our  reason 
for  this  is  that  corn  and  cob  meal  has 
a  high  percentage  of  fiber  whereas  it 
has  been  found  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  amount  of  fiber  in  the  cow’s 
ration  down  as  low  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  Corn  meal  of  course,  is  too 
heavy  a  feed  for  horses  and  grinding 
the  cobs  with  it  mages  a  more  bulky 
ration. 

Any  of  the  common  whole  grains 
alone  do  not  make  a  good  ration  for 
cows  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  grind  it 
and  mix  in  some  high  protein  feed. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  just 
what  to  mix  unless  we  knew  what 
grains  are  grown  at  home. 
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more 


milk 


Doubles  your  profi' 

Noted  dairu  pvnot«fo  h z.  •  , t  J 


Noted  dairy  experts  say  that  in  the  aver¬ 
age  herd  one-tenth  more  milk  will  double 
the  net  profit.  It  costs  no  more,  for  in- 
stance,  to  house,  feed  and  care  for  a  good 
milker  than  a  poor  milker.  After  actual  expenses 
aT  me‘ everY  quart  of  milk  is  net  profit.  What 
other  effort  on  the  farm  will  pay  you  so  hand¬ 
somely  as  intensive  milk-production? 

Let  Kow-Kare  work  for  you  this  winter.  Use  it 
—as  thousands  of  other  money-making  dairies 
are  doing— to  systematically  regulate  and  condi¬ 
tion  your  cows  so  that  they  are  able  to  turn  their 
food  into  big  milk  yields.  A  few  cents  per  month 
per  cow  pays  for  all  the  Kow-Kare  needed — a  mere 
traction  of  your  certain  returns. 

For  cows  about  to  freshen,  give  a  tablespoonful 
of  Kow-Kare  at  feedings  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  and  after  calving.  It  builds  vigor  to  stand 
the  strain  of  calf-birth,  and  to  resist  disease. 

Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  are  all  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  with  Kow-Kare.  Full  directions 
on  each  can.  Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
f  HTc  ho  Ve  Kow-Kare.  Large  size  $1.25;  6  cans 
azmi  r25*  omall  size  65c.  Send  for  booklet,  “More 

Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndon  ville,  Vermont 


you  can 
doit ... 
here's  how 


/ 


The  regular  condi¬ 
tioning  of  cows  with 
Kow-Kare  calls  foe: 
only  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  one  to  two 
weeks  each  month- 
depending  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cow.  Give  this 
plan  a  trial  this  win-.’ 
ter  on  the  whole  herdLl 
It  costs  so  little  and 
does  so  much  you  can? 
Dot  help  but  profit 
by  it. 


K0W:KARE  Z 

and  Conditio  ns 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

^NtK°W’Kare-  y0U,  Can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  min¬ 
eral  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost— a  mixture  of  recognized  con- 

hmestone  M “lb  JT  30  lbs‘  salt’  30  lbs‘  ^ely-ground 

“T’  30  steame<l  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow- 
i  MF°r  • WeU  under  $6  Per  hundred  you  will  have  an  un¬ 
eatable  mineral.  Use  SO  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


SAVE  YOUR  COWS  BY  SAVING  THEIrIjddERSBY  USIP 

A.  D.  D.’s  SAVE  THE  COW 


With  ?estoratL?Stng1elemSentsng  It° ^POWERFlu'  p4T44'OP  °f  which  is  fi: 

/AG  and  SOOTHING  POWERFUL,  PENETRATING,  ABSOl 

absorbs  ^  circulat 

FOULS  it  cleanses  the  disea.fed  parte  subdnp.  tfl,  most  severe 

granulations  and  hastens  the  healing  process  When  n amatlon’  simulates  heal: 
applications  will  give  immedate  relie/fJKS by  a heJ^T!?  ^  aPPears~< 
I  simply  ask  Dairymen  to  trv  this  vsi.^i/.!  healthy  and  natural  cure, 
make  its  own  reputation  whenever  used.  PreParatlon,  knowing  that  it  1 

_  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RFFUMnm 

Pilots  when^ordering  £y  ^.Prepmid  tOT  (1M- 


- uy  lllclll. 

piepaied  by  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Ya 
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Formerly  it  was 

is’  Week 

but  now  it  is  even  more  personal,  more 
pleasurable,  and  more  profitable  for  all 
the  members  of  the  farm  family  under 
the  new  name  of 

FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
AT  CORNELL 

where  the 

New  York  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics 

invite  you  listen  and  laugh  and  learn 

AT  ITHACA 
February  13  to  18,  1928 

Send  for  complete  program 


Notice-Pigs  For  Sale 

We  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  to  sell  from  se¬ 
lected  high  grade  sows  and  registered  boars.  Those 
pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  We 
ship  all  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Our  guarantee— feed  them  10 
days,  and  if  not  satistied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery 

Purebred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old— $5.00  each. 
Breeds — Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross — 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old .  $3.75  each 

Pigs  8  weeks  old  . ,$4.00  each 

Pigs  9  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50  each 

Send  your  order  to  the 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM, 

151  Main  St.,  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
_  _ _  DELIVERY 

tfhTimt  have  quality  when  rtariing  to  raise  a  Ho* 

nate  Senior  VoSire  ‘fed  ana 

»  to"l0  EM.  TO  eWV* 

ffiER  Tut  388  Salt  £  Ma*»!  TdLb0086 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

large  Chester-Berkshire.  or  Chester-Yorkshire  Crass 

•  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.00 

til  healthv,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
.rack  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return-  them 

Jrders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  C r at e s  si JPP 1 '  e  d  f  ™  e 

M.  LUX,  286  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

s.— Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $a.o0  each. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  28,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

I  Fluid  Milk .  $3.37  $3.27 

1  Fluid  Cream .  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream .  2.36 

2  B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  .  2.61 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  .  2.45  2.20 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January,  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.85  for  3%. 

Tire  above  prices  in  each  doss  are  not  the  final 
prices  fhe  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Continues  Unsteady 


so  staggy  that  the  trade  does  not  want 
them. 

Rabbits  have  sagged  back.  The 
weather  being  a  big  factor.  Prices 
usually  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents.' 


Potato  Market  Draggy 


Jan.  18  Jan.  II 


lan.  19, 
1927 

3.75-3.85 

4.50-4.65 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Jan.  18 

Jan. 

1 1 

Jan.  19, 
1927 

Higher  than  extras.. 

48  -48’/2 

49'/2 

-50 

49  -48'/2 

Extra  (92sc) . 

47  -47‘/* 

49 

47'/2 

84-91  score . 

41 1/2-46'/2 

41 

-  48',  2 

43  -47 

Lower  Grades . 

40  -41 

40 

-40'/2 

41  -42 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.Y., discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  thejUse  of-  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  lire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  ofte-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y„  .and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save 
a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Just  as  we  anticipated,  the  butter 
market  assumed  a  very  unsteady  tone 
after  the  break,  and  continues  to  fol¬ 
low  the  same  attitude.  Buyers  are 
only  taking  on  the  immediate  trade 
needs  of  the  moment.  Many  are  fol¬ 
lowing  hand  to  mouth  policies  waiting 
for  the  situation  to  clarify. 

No  Change  in  Cheese  Market 

STATE  Jan.  19, 

FLATS  Jan.  18  Jail.  II  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . - 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29V4  29  -29 '/i  27‘/2-28 

Held  Average....^. 26  -27 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market.  New  York  State  fiats 
holding  very  firm.  Fresh  made  cheese 
is  still  extremely  scarce,  although  on 
Wednesday  there  was  one  sale  of  fresh 
States  at  28c.  More  shipments  are  in 
prospect. 

Eggs  Failed  to  Hold 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack. 

Bulk.  180  lbs 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  2.85-3.25  3.00-3.25  4.10-4.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs. .  3.50-3.85  3.50-3.85  5.00-5.35 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-3.75  3.50-3.75  5.00-5.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.00-4.25  4.00-4.50  5.85-6.25 

The  potato  market  is  indeed  discour¬ 
aging  to  report,  As  there  is  very  little 
interest  manifested  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket,  Trade  is  extremely  draggy  and 
buying  is  more  or  less  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  character. 

Pea  Beans  Firmer 

Pea  beans  have  shown  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  since  last  week.  Best  stock 
sold  as  high  as  $6.90  on  the  18th,  repre¬ 
senting  a  fifteen  cent  gain  over  the 
previous  week. 

Red  Kidneys  are  still  from  $7.25  to 
$8.00.  White  Kidneys  $9.50  to  $10.00. 
Marrows  $7.50  to  $8.00. 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  19, 

Hennery 

Jan.  18  Jan. 

1 1 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

50-51 

57-58 

47  -48 

Average  Extras  ... 

48-49 

55-56 

.46 

Extra  Firsts  . 

47 

53-54 

45  -45'/2 

Firsts  . 

45-46 

51-52 

43'/2-44'/2 

Gathered  . 

43-47 

49-54 

42  -45 '/2 

Pullets  . 

44-45 

45-47 

40  - 

Pewees  . 

37  s 

39 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

48-49 

57-58 

48  -49 

Gathered  - - 

50-52 

56 

42  -46 

BALE  your  HAY 

wilH  ANN  ARBOR 

“The  Baler  for  Business” 

3  Models  Adapted  for  Large  or 
Small  Tractors. 

Excels  in  capacity.  Durability 
and  Upkeep  Economy. 

»  For  prices  and  catalogues  write 

D.  Clifford  Jones 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jabbers  o f  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Scales 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


•XT  1V1  rip  C  BRED  SOWS,  FALL  |3,GS. 

JUKOL3  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

M  l  FN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

511  ~RATS  KILLED 

j\t  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Filler,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 

Jays’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
anes.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats, 

I  Mice  and  Gophers  only. 

Harmless  to  other  ani- 
I  mats,  poultry  or  hu- 

I  mans.  Pests  dio  out¬ 

side,  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Ciller  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
-n  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Tm- 
ierial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
Jity,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
O.  D.  mail.  Tf  if  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests 
■our  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 


SAW 


Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices , 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond , 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

3aws  firewood-  lumber,  lath,  oosts.  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
•uade  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  Aiso  H  &  Z  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers  — money  savei 
on  all  concrete  lobs 

Write  oaay  tor  FREE  CATALOC 
showing  ali  Kinds  saws  engines 
teeo  .nills  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence .  Ford&  Forason  Attachments 
etc  Full  at  surprising  oargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa 


The  egg  market  failed  to  hold  the 
strong  position  we  reported  last  week. 
Some  large  shipments  of  fresh  eggs 
rolled  into  the  market  just  as  the 
peak  was  reached  and  these  immediate¬ 
ly  caused  a  price  break.  This  had  the 
effect  of  causing  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  buyers  at  once  became  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  of  the  amount  of 
stocks  that  they  took  on.  Mild  weather 
and  these  heavier  receipts  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  some.  Even  at 
the  decline  the  market  seems  unset¬ 
tled,  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  a  further  concession.  Whites  show 
more  weakness  than  browns. 


Guaranteed 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  •  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, Paints, Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-tiour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsei- 
manFencenow  SUPER-Galvanized  with  9994- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  Quality  as  on 
Telephone  •Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogl 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203  Muncie,  Ind. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Rest  TV  . _ 1  CL~-.4t.for  Breeders  or  feeders.  0 

s®fHpPigs  and  dhoats,0  8  w];s.  0ui  ea,:  3 

mos  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


T-,/-',/-',  Wholesale  dealer  and  ship- 

tv'JVjr  V><YYo  IV o  per  of  Rpeond  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty.  LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene 
Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry 

Market  Easy 

FOWLS 

Jan. 

19, 

Jan.  18 

1927 

Colored  . 

25 

35 

33 

Leghorn  . 

23-24 

31 

31-33 

CHICKENS 

20-23 

Colored  . 

23-30 

27-35 

Leghorn  . 

23-26 

22-25 

20-21 

BROILERS 

35-45 

28-40 

35*40 

CAPONS  . 

35-45 

30-45 

30-32 

TURKEYS  . 

30-40 

30-45 

45 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

29-30 

29-33 

30-33 

GEESE  . 

28-31 

28-30 

The  poultry 

market 

eased  off 

just 

after  our  last  report  went  to  press. 

,  We 

strong  situation  in  the  live  poultry 
market.  Receipts  were  more  or  less 
limited  and  things  were  booming.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week, 
Janary  12th  and  13th  the  arrivals  by 
freight  were  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
bottom  went  out  of  the  market.  This 
continued  over  the  week-end  and  on 
the  18th  the  situation  was  no  better, 
as  far  as  high  prices  were  concerned. 

There  are  very  few  broilers  coming 
in  that  could  be  classed  as  real  broil¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  are  at  the  chicken 
stap-e,  and  a  lot  of  the  chickens  are 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  sou  an  unlimited  outlet, 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


!  Complete  Outfits— 

Log  Saws,  Portable 
_ .  1  Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  In 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “ How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  resu't  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7801  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7801  Liberty  Aye.,  PITTSBURGH,  I  A. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Sena 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  bonk  “How  to  Obtain  a  Pa  ent 
and  “Record  of  Invention  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Communications  strictly  confidential. 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  1’atent  At¬ 
torney.  73- F  Security  Rank  Building  Jdi- 


linin'. 

rectlv  across  street  from 
Washington.  I).  C 


Patent  Office). 


A  directory  of  big  values  in  Fruit  Trees. 
Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  1 
100  3 -ft.  Peach  Trees,  $12.50.  Guaranteed  , 
Stock.  Write  today.  PUeijs  Nursent  & 
Seed  House  -  Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE  ! 


14  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  5S  acres, 
general  and  fruit  farm,  8  room 
•house,  barn,  outbuildings,  $3,800 
part  cash.  JOHN  A.  C"RE,  Egg  Harbor  City,  M.  J. 
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New  Jersey 

Trenton  Farmers’ 

pARMERS  Week  at  Trenton,  was 
marked  with  a  number  of  outstand¬ 
ing  events  that  made  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ings  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
resignation  of  Hon.  Joseph  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  announcement  of  a 
comprehensive  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  report  on  the  tax  re¬ 
duction  committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau- 
Grange,  were  among  the  high  lights  of 
this  busy  week  for  the  farmers.  Some 
sixteen  of  the  leading  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  holding  their  annual  or  special 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  made  it  possible 
to  bring  together  representatives  of 
every  branch  of  agriculture  to  consider 
problems  in  common. 

A  Record  Crowd 

The  Farm  Products  show  brought 
out  a  record  crowd  of  11,000  people  to 
see  the  latest  ideas  in  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  farm  and  the  home. 
Something  like  360  different  pieces  of 
machinery  were  on  display. 

In  the  farm  crop  display,  corn  was 
the  leader  with  the  most  complete 
county  display  ever  shown.  Somerset 
County  carried  off  the  high  honors, 
with  winning  the  $250  cup  awarded  by 
the  Reading  Railroad. 

Taxation  Studies  Reported 

Taxation  was  the  big  theme  under 
discussion  at  the  sessions  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Following  out  the  program 
started  at  the  Legislative  conference 
last  fall,  the  Grange-Farm  Bureau  tax 
committee  had  much  progress  to  re¬ 
port  at  this  meeting.  The  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  under  Prof.  Wal¬ 
ler,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  are  lending  hands  in 
this  matter,  and  much  of  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  has  been  arranged.  The  next 
big  step  is  to  make  the  surveys  in  the 


Farm  News 

Week  a  Big  Event 

various  counties  of  the  state,  to  get 
data  to  present  to  the  State  Board  of 
Taxation  at  a  later  date. 

Alvin  Gaventa,  Swedesboro,  Glouces¬ 
ter  County,  was  elected  as  the  new 
member  of  the  State  board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  fill  the  position  of  former 
Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Clifford  Sny¬ 
der,  vice-president  of  the  board  was  re¬ 
elected  to  succeed  himself,  but  not 
without  a  bitter  fight  as  'some  of  the 
delegates  were  opposed  to  a  member 
of  the  board  succeeding  himself  for  the 
position. 

Kiwanis  Club  Entertains 

One  of  the  most  colorful  sessions  of 
the  entire  convention  week  was  the 
luncheon  given  by  the  Trenton  Kiwanis 
Club  to  the  farm  organization  dele¬ 
gates.  Outshining  all  previous  oc- 
cassions,  with  a  record  attendance, 
special  decorations  and  unusual  speak¬ 
ers,  the  meeting  was  judged  a  huge 
success  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
to  be  present. 

The  roadside  markets  of  New  Jersey 
are  staging  a  real  comeback,  with  re¬ 
newed  interest,  buyer  confidence  and 
increasing  sales.  Among  the  speakers 
on  this  subject  was  Clyde  Marquis,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Economic  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  told 
of  a  200,000  mile  automobile  trip  in 
recent  years  studying  the  roadside 
market  problem  in  this  country. 

Dairymen  Meet 

While  the  Guernsey  Club,  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Association  and  the  Holstein- 
Fresian  Cooperative  held  separate  busi¬ 
ness  meetings,  they  united  for  the  big 
dairy  program  to  discuss  milk  prob¬ 
lems  in  general.  Every  section  of  the 
state  was  represented  to  learn  the 
means  of  protecting  the  raw  milk  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  discussion  on  recent  legisla- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Northern  New  York  News 

Farm  Organizations  Have  Annual  Meetings 


IT  has  seemed  for  a  week  or  more 
that  March  and  January  have 
changed  places.  The  St.  Lawrence 
river  is  entirely  free  from  ice — resi¬ 
dents  of  Carleton,  Wolf,  Grindstone, 
Wellesley  and  other  islands  are  back 
to  using  boats  to  gain  access  to  the 
mainland  instead  of  driving  over  the 
ice  as  they  usually  are  doing  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  ferry  ser¬ 
vice  across  the  river  at  different  points 
is  being  carried  on  with  the  same  ad- 
herance  to  schedule  that  one  usually 
expects  only  during  the  open  months. 
Meadows  are  all  bare  but  so  far  no  ap¬ 
preciable  damage  has  been  done  for 
snow  has  been  on  during  most  of  the 
cold  weather  that  we  have  had  here 
in  the  North  Country.  The  weather 
from  now  on  will  tell  more  about  how 
things  will  come  out. 

Fewer  Farm  Fires 

Annual  meetings  of  at  least  two 
Patrons  Fire  Relief  Associations  were 
held  last  Tuesday.  The  Association  em¬ 
bracing  Oswego,  Oneida  and  Cayuga 
counties  reported  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  approximately  $14,000,000  of  farm 
property  covered.  Arthur  A.  Potter  of 
Orwell  was  elected  president  for  the 
sixth  time,  and  selected  as  chief  ad¬ 
juster  as  well. 


wards  of  $85,000  have  been  paid  in 
this  past  year,  with  only  some  $44,000 
being  paid  out  for  losses.  Oscar  E. 
Hinds  of  Watertown  was  reelected 
president  with  F.  J.  Guepe  of  Lowville 
vice-president,  and  H.  C.  Bull  of  Wood- 
ville  as  treasurer.  Over  $23,000,000  of 
property  is  covered  by  the  association. 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Oswego 
county  also  held  its  annual  installation 
of  officers  on  Tuesday  at  Pulaski,  to- 
gethor  with  the  reports  of  last  year’s 
officers.  The  new  officers  are:  Chas. 
Kent  of  Sandy  Creek  as  Master;  Ralph 
Bowering  of  Volney,  overseer;  Mrs. 
Anna  Sewart,  Fulton,  lecturer;  Bert 
Thomas,  Bowens  Corners,  steward; 
Frank  Racine,  Hastings,  assistant 
steward;  Mrs.  Dolber,  Palermo,  chap¬ 
lain;  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Clark,  Pulaski, 
treasurer;  E.  J.  Lonis,  Hannibal,  gate¬ 
keeper;  Mrs.  Chas.  Kent,  Sandy  Creek, 
Pomona;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Best,  Granby, 
Flora;  Mrs.  G.  Bristol,  Albion,  Ceres; 
Dorothy  Wood,  South  Richland,  Lady 
assistant  steward.  W.  C.  Hubbard  of 
Fulton  was  designated  and  recommend¬ 
ed  as  county  deputy.  The  delegates  to 
the  State  Grange  at  Poughkeepsie  the 
first  week  of  February  were  instructed 
as  to  their  duties,  and  other  business 
matters  discussed. 

Loan  Association  is  Active 


The  Association  covering  Jefferson  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ed  Lewis  counties  completed  its  51st  ern  New  York  Farm  Loan  Association 
year  of  activity  with  a  considerably  which  covers  both  Lewis  and  Jefferson 
lower  amount  of  fire  losses  than  has  counties,  it  was  brought  out  that  this 
been  the  case  for  several  years.  Ac-  association  leads  all  other  associations 
cording  to  the  figures  submitted  up-  (Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Rubber 
lllce  this 

gives  extra  wear  •  •  • 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot* 

are  made  of  high-quality  rub¬ 
ber  —  flexible,  long  -  wearing. 
They  have  sturdy  gray  soles, 
uppers  red  or  black — come  in 
knee  to  hip  lengths 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like 
a  boot.  Either  red  or  black 
—4  or  5  buckles 


YOU  can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from 
a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more 
than  5  times  its  own  length !  No  finer, 
more  durable  rubber  was  ever  put 
into  a  boot— and  it  means  flexibility 
under  the  bends  and  strains — long 
wear  when  other  boots  split  and  crack. 

The  extra  wear  in  a  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot  is  built  in  all  through. 
Look  at  it!  The  sole  is  oversize— as 
tough  as  the  tread  of  a  tire.  And  at 
every  vital  point  in  the  boot,  from  4 
to  11  separate  layers  of  strong  rubber 
and  fabric  reinforcements  are  anchored 
in — to  give  extra  strength. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear  is  back 
of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes.  They  fit  better,  they  look 
better,  they  wear  better.  Get  a  pair— 
and  notice  the  difference. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  *  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Am 


erican  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


line  insulated  f 

Fences 

V  American 


Millions  of  farmers  are 
using  Zinc  Insulated 
American,  Royal  An¬ 
thony  and  Monitor 
Fences  and  Banner 
SteelPostsbecause  they 
deliver  long  lasting  ser¬ 
vice  at  lowest  cost  per 
year.  See  Our  Dealer 
in  Your  Community. 


Monitor 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices :  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Blrmlngham.  Cleveland.  Worcester.Pli  a- 
delphla,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilk^-Bane,  St  Louis,  Ka 
Citv  MinneaDolis-St.  Paul.  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  L-ake  oity. 
♦San  Francisco,  *Los  Angeles,  *Portland,  *Seattle.  * United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 


MADE  200%  PROFIT 

In  9  Weeks  With  Early  Broilers 

U.  P.  Anderson  made  over  200%  profit  on  a  flock  of 
500  chicks  that  he  raised  for  the  early  broiler  market. 
Chicks  averaged  over  2  lbs.  each,  brought  top  price. 
His  profit  over  $5.00  an  hour  for  actual  time  spent 
in  caring  for  chicks.  Anyone  can  do  as  well.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  New  Improved  Type  Brooder  House 
ensures  success,  eliminates  losses.  Winter  chicks  make 
amazing  growth.  Now  easy  to  grow  chicks  for  high 
price  spring  broiler  market.  Profitable  all-year  use  for 
Brooder  House.  Learn  how  you  can  obtain  these  easy 
profits.  Write  today  for  free  plan. 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Dept.  21,  '  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75  F.  O.  B. 
0  Gallon  Drum  -  13.00  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

•  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


CHICKS 


'  are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy  ,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  . 
I  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  harms,  Daniels.  V 
V  Thompson.  Martin.  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically /„ 
Fculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  1 00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  • /l 

r  for  free  Poultry  book  and  prices.  __ . 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  38  Fairport,  N.  't 


STURDY 
PURE  BRED 
HIGH -EGG-YIELD 


cma@ 


By  starting  several  generations 


before  the  chicks  are  hatched— hatching  them  ri&ht— shippin^them 
rieht— I  eive  vou  the  best  practical  assurance  of  a  healthy,  quick-matur 

mg, 
resul 


it— T  g-ive  vou  the  Dest  practica.1  assuiancc  ui  a.  ucanuj ,  ~ 

profitahleflock.  That’s  why  customers  everywhere  report  exceptional 
alts  from  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  with  “just  reasonable  care. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


Send  coupon  for  my  new,  |  p  Hillpot,  Box  129  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
big  1928  CHICK  BOOK 


— its  FREE.  Full  of  facts  about 
the  best  profit  strains  of  chicks —  t 
I  contains  color  illust  nit  ions  -  -  shows  ■  xaIn(, 
how  others  are  making  more  money, 
more  easily.  I 


I  want  to  know  more  about  your  Quality 
Chicks  and  what  they  will  do. 


Street  Address 
si  City,  State  ...  - 


Winter  Layers  Need  Warm 
Water 

y^ARM  WATER  for  the  layers  during 
cold  weather  is  beneficial  for  egg 
production  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  flock,  and  it  costs  less  to  heat 
water  with  coal  or  wood  before  it  is 
given  to  the  hens  than  to  have  them 
heat  it  with  feed. 

To  prevent  loss  of  heat  and  provide 
warm  water  throughout  the  day  it  is 
necessary  to  insulate  the  water  pail. 
This  is  done  by  placing  the  pail  in  a 
box  or  other  container  of  such  size  as 
to  permit  one  or  two  inches  of  insula¬ 
tion  beneath  and  around  the  pail.  The 
insulating  material  may  be  straw,  ex¬ 
celsior,  or  newspapers  packed  firmly. 
To  keep  the  material  dry  it  is  covered 
with  tin  fit  closely  under  the  top  rim  of 
the  pail  and  sloped  slightly  to  outside 
of  the  container  so  as  to  turn  the  water 
off. 

If  the  pail  is  insulated,  filling  it  with 
hot  water  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  noon,  and  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  again  at  night,  will  serve. 

It  is  surprising  how  long  the  water 
keeps  warm  when  the  pail  is  insulated. 
The  pail  can  he  easily  removed  and 
one  packing  should  serve  for  the  sea¬ 
son. 


Something  New! 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WITH  THE  BROADEST 
GUARANTEE  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED 

Lord  Farms’  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1928 
will  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
surpass  other  stock  in  vitality ,  size  of 
egg  and  birds,  and  egg  production. 
Send  for  information  aboutthis  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  lower  prices  on  chicks; 
also  about  our  mammoth  breeding 
farms. 

Our  1928  Year  Book  contains  more 
practical  information  about  making  a 
profit  with  Leghorns  than  any  price 
book  sold,  and  it  is  free  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  White  Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS 

85  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
*  V  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

n  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

q  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 

3  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

IQ  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 


x  la  juui  yf*  . 

Treating  Hens  for  Roup  Eigenrauch  Farms 


Will  you  give  me  any  advice  why  hens 
go  blind?  It  is  a  disease  among  hens 
when  hens  are  confined  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  and 
tell  me  if  you  know  what  the  cause  is 
and  what  is  good  for  it. — H.  S.,  New 
York. 

^HEREVER  hens  go  blind,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  winter  season, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  suspect 
that  they  have  roup. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease  which 
spreads  rather  rapidly  under  certain 
conditions  and  which  is  likely  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  number  of  birds  when  it 
once  gets  a  good  start  on  the  flock. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  'that 
roup  will  not  affect  hens  unless  the 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat  first 
become  inflamed  through  a  cold  which 
attacks  them.  In  other  words  the 
particular  bacteria  which  causes  roup 
cannot  affect  a  perfectly  healthy  hen. 
This  means  that  it  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  to  have  a  well  ventilated  house 
since  poor  ventilation  is  a  prolific  cause 
of  colds.  Ventilation  is  also  important 
since  it  helps  to  keep  the  house  dry, 
although  of  course,  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors,  other  than  lack  of  ventilation, 
which  cause  dampness  and  dampness 
is  also  a  contributing  factor  in  colds. 

Treatment  is  Difficult 

Treatment  of  roup  is  rather  difficult 
since  some  of  the  birds  are  likely  to 
recover  but  retain  the  bacteria  in  their 
bodies  and  become  spreads  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  probably  explains  why  cer¬ 
tain  farms  have  more  or  less  of  this 
trouble  year  after  year. 

A  suggested  treatment  is  as  follows : 
First — Isolate  all  birds  which  show  any 
symptoms  of  this  trouble.  This  will 
include  birds  with  any  discharge  from 
the  nasal  openings  or  eyelids,  or  nos¬ 
trils  that  are  swollen  or  closed.  Loss 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Grt.  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for 
Best  Project  .Q 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


too  ooo  CHICKS 

Pennsylvania  ' 


Pennsylvania 

Supervised 


Send  no  Money 
Chicks  shipped 

C.  0.  D. 


Tanered-Holly wood -English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Kan<ied 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 

tv  T  po-hnrns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
nioo  ‘per fi;  moo  per  300;  $07.00  per  500; 
ll‘>5  00  P  per  1.000;  $240.00  per  2.000.  Dependable 

chicks  for ° commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog.  . 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


/\rrrpdi~tEd  ChicKs^ 


See  your  chicks  before  you  pay  for  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock.  _ _____ 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  Quality.  n 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  U. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
cluck  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  tli 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  mak 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes— Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Bancltid.  Catatog  Bives 
complete  prices— Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
-100%  live  arrival 


REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


nAUV  PUIPK’Q  Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Beds,  White 
BABY  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg* 

horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  tor  puces.  > 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Deia. 

$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 


DUCKLINGS 


/vs  •  |  Pure  bred,  Blood  tested,  free  range 

t  hirkS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Bocks, 
\-/iisviio  ]{e(ls  14Ci  wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 

noreas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  five  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick/Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Wasningtonville,  ra. 


dahv  rmrKC.  rocks,  reds,  leghorns 

DAD  I  LIULIViJ .  From  state  Supervised  Flocks.  • 

NORMAN  C.  JONES.  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del 


PENNSYLVANIA  SUPERVISED  HATCHERY 

Blood  Tested  Flocks  of  Barred  Pfi™outh  Bocks 
marcus  Mcknight,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

BABY  CHICKS  The"  kind  that  develops  fast 

for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  puces.  MILFORD, 
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BIG  C  O  D  CHICK  Of  FE 


Pay  the  postman  when 

you  getyourchicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
.and  laying  ability.  Bl®  Catalog  Free. 

,  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  wMehtella 
all  about  our  clucks  and  our  C.  O.  I), 
plan  of  shipment.  Writs  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  arid  6  weeks  old  chicks? 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa, Qa 


i 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  brod-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Aneonas  413. 00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
IVhite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $10.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  bight  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
diet  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nuntla  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


imasMEBEm. 

“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  have* 

Kerlin's  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny,  ^ 
Marion,  Ill.  “None  betterin  my  35  years’  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  Contest  Win¬ 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks  —  Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Boy  33  ,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds........  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY'  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


( Continued  from  Page  12) 
of  appetite  is  another  symptom. 

Second — Remove  the  litter  from  the 
house  and  thoroughly  disinfect  it  with 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  some  other  good  disinfectant. 

Third — Use  enough  potassium  per¬ 
manganate  crystals  in  the  drinking 
drinking  water  to  turn  it  a  cherry  red. 
(Dissolve  one-third  teaspoon  of  per¬ 
manganate  in  each  gallon  of  water.) 

Fourth — Burn  or  bury  deeply  all 
birds  that  die  from  the  trouble. 

Fifth — Remove  cheesy  patches  of 
membrane  from  all  the  affected  parts 
and  paint  with  a  four-fifths  per  cent 
solution  of  iodine,  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  Dip  the  birds’  heads 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  am¬ 
monia  chloride  solution,  1  tablet  to  a 
quart  of  water. 

Sixth— Keep  the  house  clean,  dry, 
warm  and  well  ventilated.  Treat  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  twice  a  day  with  a 
2  per  cent  boric  acid  solution,  a  2 y2 
per  cent  solution  of  creolin  or  a  one 
half  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 


Healing  Frozen  Combs 

“Is  there  anything  we  can  use  to  heal 
frozen  combs  and  wattles  quickly?  Does 
a  frozen  comb  on  a  male  bird  injure  him 
from  breeding?" — F.  O.,  New  York. 

'Y'HE  New  Jersey  State  College  recom¬ 
mends  an  ointment  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  5  parts  of  vaseline,  3  parts  of  gly¬ 
cerine  and  1  part  of  turpentine  by  vol¬ 
ume.  Apply  gently  and  rub  in  well. 

A  frozen  comb  does  not  injure  a  male 
bird  permanently,  though  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs  will  be  poor  until  he  finally 
recovers. 


CHWEGLER'S1 


HOROBRED  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAV"  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.Y, 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Aneonas  _  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons;  Blk.  Minorcas . ,  9.25 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians — Brahmas 
— Columbia  Bocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival 
Excellent,  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


..  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

...  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  500,000  Chicks  for  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Clucks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Blown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns. .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Aneonas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  i.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons... .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.25  6.00  11.00  53.00  100.00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  In  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


VOl)  NEED  THIS 

. . . — 


m 


TEN  CHICKS  FREE 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
P3  oil  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
When  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  todav. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Generations 
of  heavy-laying 
ancestors 
provide  an 
exceptional 
inheritance  for 

Kerr’s  Baby  Chicks 

This  Kerr  Barred  Rock  laid  277 
eggs  at  the  1925-26  Vineland 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

BREEDING  for  laying  begins  generations  back  of-- the 
hatch  with  Kerr’s  baby  chicks.  Kerr  chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  the  birds  making,  year  after  year,  the  big 
official  records  in  leading  Egg  Laying  Contests.. 

In  the  1926-27  Storrs  Contest  our  White  Leghorn  pen 
laid  an  average  of  217  eggs  per  bird.  At  New  York,  a. 
Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was  high  bird,  laying  269  eggs. 
At  Maryland  our  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an  average  of 
223  eggs  per  bird.  At  Bergen  County  a  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  hen 
laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

_  Many  of  the  flocks  supplying  eggs  to  produce  our  spe¬ 
cial  matings  chicks  are  headed  by  male  birds  whose  dams 
and  sisters  have  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year. 
In  addition  to  developing  a  rich  inheritance  for  high  egg 
yields  we  are  now  taking  up  blood  testing  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.  In  1927  about  35,000 
breeding  birds  were  tested  for  this  disease. 
Send  for  illustrated  Kerr  chick  book  and 
get  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  10 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


BUY  CHICKS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Our 
standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best.  Breeding  stock, 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale  from  the  following: 

Supervised  flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected,  hens  mated  to 
certified  males  (no  pullets).  Certified  flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only, 
mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets).  Home  trap  nested  birds  with  official  eag 
records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY. 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


C Vxgr/e  Nest 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/" 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 


VARIETIES  PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

$4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

Barrad,  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  S.C.&R.  C.  Reda 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

46.50 

77.00 

150.00 

White  Wyandottes _  _ ... 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  ,  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
.  Orders  10$  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  1 00%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  DEPT  22  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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C.  M.  L.  CHICKS  F°st  '4°, more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  th^veragehatcheryTn? 

T  ,  ..  (he  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 

Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  Lngland.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

U‘cre,f„ 1  repaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7  50  $14  no  $B7  in  «iinnn 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
these  chicks  are  from  personally  Inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls  Ordei 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  uruei 

C,  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
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Keep  your  stove  looking  good 

by  using 


non¬ 
explosive 
no  dust 
no  odor 


PYR-PRUf 

°VE:  AND  NICKS1- 

Polish 

/T\  TRADE  mark 


cleans  the 
nickel 
parts  of 
stove  too 


Try  it  and  be  convinced 

at  all  dealers 

price  15c  per  can 


The  Old  Fashioned  Wooden  Buckets 

No  Pantry  complete  without  a  set.  Neat  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Made  from  New  England  White  Pine  for 
flour,  sugar,  salt,  spices,  etc.,  or  paraffined  inside, 
for  Mince  Meat,  preserves,  pickles,  sauer  kraut. 

No.  1 . $2.00  ea.  prepaid 

No.  2 .  1.50  ea.  prepaid 

No.  3 .  1.00  ea.  prepaid 

No.  4 .  .50  ea.  prepaid 

or  set  complete  $4.50  prepaid 

C.  L.  LANE 

East  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Ends 


COEDS 


HILL’S 

Cascara 

Bromide 

Quinine 


HILL'S  Cascara- 
Bromide-Quinine 
tablets  knock  a  cold 
in  one  day  because 
they  do  the  fournec- 
essary  things— stop 
the  cold,  check  the 
fever,  open  the  bow¬ 
els,  tone  the  system. 
Take  HILL’S  and 
be  safe. 

In  the  Red  Box, 
■SOq. 


Crain. 

Stock. 

Dairy  or 
Poultry 
Farming 
Fruit  or  Market 
Gai'dening^ 

Today— Send  for  Free  Government  Literature  ortFarm  Opportunities  in  Canada 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  B47 C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dept.  B47, — F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Dept.  B47 — J.  B.  Riordon,„43  Manchester  St 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Dept.  B47 — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg 
Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

Name . . . 


B47  Address  . 


Address 
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Break  That  Heavy  Cold 

Stop  It  Before  It  Leads  to  Something  Worse 


QFTEN  the  farm  mother  has  to  act 
as  a  doctor,  especially  in  winter 
months  when  a  storm  sometimes  ren¬ 
ders  roads  impassable  for  days,  or  for 
some  other  reason  such  as  dearth  of 
medical  men  (and  few  country  sec¬ 
tions  have  doctors  enough  to  properly 
serve  their  needs,  it  seems),  or  much 
sickness  which  keeps  doctors  so  busy 
they  must  divide  their  time  and  take 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  severe  cases 
first.  Then,  too,  there  are  sudden  ill¬ 
nesses  and  emergencies,  alarming  in 
themselves  yet  not  needing  a  doctor’s 


We  present  herewith  the  Vanity  Set 
from  No.  4983  but  this  wonderfuly  attrac¬ 
tive  design  can  be  obtained  on  many 
other  items  of  beauty  that  will  add  most 
materialy  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
home.  All  of  the  material  is  finest  Qual¬ 
ity  real  Oyster  Bleach  Linen.  All  of  the 
following  pieces  can  be  supplied.  Scarf 
18x48,  81.25,  Centerpiece,  36x36  (round), 
SI. 80,  Centerpiece  44x44  (round),  $2.50, 
Centerpiece,  54x54  (round),  $4.00,  Buffet 
Set,  $1.25,  Vanity  Set,  75c.  A  detailed 
working  chart,  showing  where  each  odor 
is  used  furnished  with  each  piece.  Be 
sure  to  specify  number  and  size  of  ma¬ 
terial  when  ordering.  Send  order  to  em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


he  would  have  been  so  ill  he  might  not 
have  recovered.  To  any  farm  woman 
beyond  quick  and  easy  reach  of  a  doc¬ 
tor  this  treatment  might  at  some  time 
prove  priceless.  It  is  as  good  for 
grown-ups  as  for  children.  When 
making  the  lard  and  turpentine  plas¬ 
ters  for  grown-ups  or  even  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  children,  one  may  add  a  lib¬ 
eral  sprinkling  of  ginger.  This  keeps 
it  “warmer.” 

Some  one  of  the  many  well-adver¬ 
tised  brands  of  salve  or  ointment 
should  be  kept  on  hand  and  the  nose, 
temples,  throat,  and  back  of  the  ears 
well  greased.  This  adds  the  strong 
fumes  to  be  inhaled  as  a  part  of  the 
cure,  helping  to  keep  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  open. — Mabelle  Robert. 

A.  A.  Tested  Recioes 

Banana  Bread  Pudding 

In  a  buttered  casserole  put  alternat¬ 
ing  layers  of  slices  of  bread  well  but¬ 
tered,  and  sliced  bananas,  sprinkling 
each  slice  of  banana  with  lemon  juice. 
Beat  two  eggs,  add  two  and  one-half 
cupfuls  sweet  milk  and  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  shaved  maple  sugar.  Pour  this 
over  bananas  and  bake  in  oven  at 
about  350  degrees  F.  Serve  in  pudding 
dishes  with  a  small  square  of  currant 
jelly  or  a  Maraschino  cherry  on  top 
of  each  dish. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

For  those  who  can  not  take  their 
bananas  raw  this  banana  bread  pud¬ 
ding  offers  a  palatable  method  of  using 
that  universal  fruit. 

H:  H;  H* 


care  if  the  mother  sees  and  acts  upon 
the  danger  signals  promptly. 

When  such  occurs,  a  knowledge  of 
some  simple,  effective  first  aid  and  fol¬ 
low-up  measures  is  a  great  comfort. 
A  cold  occasionally  develops,  with 
alarming  swiftness,  into  a  “case”  of 
high  fever,  difficult  breathing,  weak¬ 
ness  and  congestion.  This  happened  in 
my  family  once,  one  of  the  youngsters 
caught  cold,  the  usual  “physic  and 
greasing”  treatment  was  applied  at 
bed  time  and  he  seemed  to  settle  quiet¬ 
ly  and  as  usual  for  the  night,  but  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  above  symptoms 
manifested  themselves,  nearly  fright¬ 
ening  us  into  panic,  for  no  doctor  lives 
near  and  roads  were  drifted  full.  I 
made  a  mustard  paste  using  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  and  three  of  flour, 
moistening  it  to  a  smooth,  easily 
spread  paste  with  lukewarm  water. 
This  I  spread  on  two  pieces  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  (old  scrim  will  do  if  cheesecloth 
isn’t  on  hand),  put  one  on  chest  and 
one  on  back,  over  lungs  and  covered 
with  a  strip  of  warm  flannel.  This  I 
left  on  till  skin  reddened  nicely,  about 
6  or  8  minutes,  probably,  for  a  small 
child.  (It  must  be  watched  closely  to 
avoid  blistering). 


Condensed  Milk  Mayonnaise 

y2  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pa¬ 


prika,  y2 


teaspoon  mustard,  y2  cup 


salad  oil,  cup  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  and  2  tablespons  condensed  milk. 


Utility  Aaron, 

No.  4753 

This  apron  is 
stamped  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of 
unbleached  muslin 
light  in  weight  yet 
closely  woven,  an 
ideal  apron  ma¬ 
terial.  The  design 
is  most  attractive 
as  you  will  note. 

A  detailed  work¬ 
ing  chart  showing 
the  exact  color 
scheme  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  each 
apron.  This  apron 
will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt 
of  45  cents. 

For  25  cents  ad¬ 
ditional  we  will 
send  you  our  book, 

“The  Art  of  Em¬ 
broidery,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  ten  com¬ 
plete  lessons  with 
70  illustra- 
tions  showing  all 
the  principal  stitc 
the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  Send  orders  to 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Perspiring  Good  for  Fever 

Meanwhile  I  prepared  fresh  “plas¬ 
ters”,  using  pieces  of  old  blanket 
spread  liberally  with  lard  and  well 
sprinkled  with  turpentine.  These  I 
applied,  comfortably  warm,  when 
mustard  plasters  were  removed.  I  had 
the  child’s  bed  moved  quite  close  to  a 
stove  to  assure  heat  and  he  was  warm¬ 
ly  wrapped  ip  his  blankets  and  quilts, 
having  had  a  hot  drink  to  stop  chills 
and  start  the  perspiring  which  was 
necessary  to  check  the  fever.  In  an 
hour  or  so  the  fever  “broke”,  his  head 
and  hands  were  cool  to  touch,  and  his 
breathing  was  normal  and  painless.  He 
was  still  weak  but  rested  quietly  that 
night  and  by  staying  in  bed  until  about 
three  p.  m.  next  day  was  almost  as 
“good  as  new.” 

I  believe  he  was  perilously  near 
pneumonia  that  night  and  that  if  the 
treatment  had  not  been  applied  at  once, 


Mix  dry  ingredients  well,  then  stir  in 
the  condensed  milk.  Gradually  add  the 
oil,  stirring  constantly.  As  it  thickens 
blend  in  the  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  all  the  oil 
is  incorporated,  then  cjiill.  For  fruit 
salad  omit  the  mustard  and  use  %  cup 
orange  or  grapefruit  juice  and  mix 
with  salad  just  before  serving. — L.  A. 
C.,  N..Y. 

The  same  care  in  combining  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  oil  has  to  be  observed 
as  in  the  case  of  eggs  and  oil.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  recipe  to  have  on 
hand  when  eggs  are  scarce. 

When  packing  dishes  for  moving, 
fill  all  hollow  dishes  with  small  balls  of 
crumpled  paper,  packing  them  in  good 
and  solid.  Dishes  so  packed,  with 
paper  stuffed  around  them  tightly,  will 
stand  an  amazing  amount  of  rough 
handling  in  safety. — N.  M.  F. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

What  Can  a  Home-Maker  Do  to  Earn  Money  at  Home 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: — “I  want  to  know  if 
you  think  I  could  find  any  home  work  to 
do  I  can  knit  lace  of  any  kind  and  all 
kinds  of  knitting  by  hand.  I  want  to 
find  something  to  work  at  to  bring  in  a 
little  income.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  an/  chance  of  getting  any  lace  to 
knit  or  any  other  knitting,  having  the 
company  furnish  the  material  and  pat¬ 
terns  if  they  have  any  special  ones  they 
want?  I  will  knit  lace  by  the  yard  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  width  and  I  could  knit  a 
scarf.  I  wish  I  could  get  something  with 
some  steady  firm  or  someone  so  I  could 
have  something  to  do  •  most  of  the  time. 
If  i  could  gel.  some  handkerchiefs  to 
make  or  anything  like  that,  most  any¬ 
thing  beside  crocheting,  for  that  is  some¬ 
thing  I  never  tried.  If  you  think  you 
you  can  help  me  get  some  work  to  do, 
let  me  know.  I  wish  I  could  have  a 
Christmas  next  time  for  I  have  not  had 
,a  Christmas  since  I  have  been  married 
and  I  never  could  show  my  children  a 
good  time  on  Christmas.  If  I  can  get 
something  to  do  at  home  maybe  I  could 
see  a  Christmas  once  in  my  life  again. 
Maybe  you  can  put  an  ad  in  the  A.  A. 
for  me  saying  that  I  want  a  home  10b 
of  knitting  lace  by  the  yard  according 
to  width  and  they  can  furnish  material 
to  do  work  with.  When  I  get  it  finished 
I  will  send  it  back  by  parcel  post.  I  am 
honest.  I  will  not  cheat  anyone.  1  am 
handy  with  most  anything  but  crochet¬ 
ing.  I  live  right  on  a  delivery  route  so 
I  get  my  mail  every  day.  Of  course  I 
want  the  people  I  get  work  from  to  be 
honest  so  when  I  would  get  the  work 
finished  I  would  get  my  pay.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  an  honest  woman  and  worked 
hiu-d  but  there  is  no  pay  in  what  I  have 
to  do  and  keep  my  family  of  small  chil¬ 
dren.  See  what  you  can  do  for  me  and 
let  me  know.” — Would-be  Earner, 

J  WISH  that  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  encourage  you  to  earn  money  at 
home  by  some  home  work  scheme  but 

Smart  for  Street  Wear 


the  experiences  of  our  Service  Bureau 
for  a  number  of  years  makes  us  warn 
our  readers  against  adopting  any  home 
work  scheme  rather  than  doing  it. 
Where  there  might  be  one  reliable 
source  for  such  work  there  are  literal¬ 
ly  hundreds  of  others  that  get  work 
done  and  then  never  pay  for  it  or  in¬ 
sist  that  the  worker  buy  some  piece  of 
equipment  before  they  will  direct  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Try  the  Local  Market  First 

My  best  suggestion  for  you  is  to 
make  a  few  samples  of  your  work  then 
place  a  small  ad  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  of  your  county  paper,  saying 
that  you  will  do  such  work  on  order 
and  give  your  prices  per  yard.  The 
reason  I  suggest  your  county  paper  is 
because  people  who  saw  the  ad  would 
be  those  living  in  your  own  county. 
This  means  that  you  could  more  easily 
communicate  with  them,  take  their  or¬ 
ders,  etc.,  than  if  you  got  responses 
from  people  scattered  in  many  states. 
The  American  Agriculturist  circu¬ 
lates  in  several  states  and  for  such 
work  as  you  intend  to  do  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  in  that  way.  An  ad  in 
your  county  paper  will  cost  you  a 
small  amount  but  it  will  at  least  let 
people  know  what  you  want  to  do  and 
in  time  should  pay  for  the  expense  of 
running  it. 

Another  way  which  may  bring  you  a 
little  pin  money  is  to  market  some  of 
the  lace  wfifich  you  have  made  through 
a  gift  shop  or  woman’s  exchange  in  the 
town  nearest  you.  If  you  build  up  a 
little  trade  of  your  own  then  it  should 
become  larger  as  more  people  find  out 
what  you  can  do  for  them.  Just  now 
there  is  quite  a  craze  for  the  old 
fashioned  patch-work  or  “laid-work” 
quilts.  Perhaps  you  could  make  one 
or  two  of  these  to  have  on  hand  and 
then  people  might  order  more  after 
they  see  your  samples.  Do  not  worry 
because  you  do  not  make  crochet — 
crochet  is  not  being  used  now  except 
for  very  simple  edges  on  doilies,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  etc. — Aunt  Janet. 


To  Paint  Neatly 

AN  amateur  painter  usually  gets 
paint  on  the  hardware,  such  as 
locks,  hinges,  handles  and  things  of 
this  kind.  Here  is  a  little  trick  of  the 
trade  worth  knowing.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  to  paint  the  wood  work  apply  a 
coating  of  vaseline  to  the  hardware. 
Let  the  paint  dry  thoroughly  then  wipe 
the  vaseline  off  the  metal  parts  and 
the  paint  will  come  off  with  it.  This 
insures  a  neat,  clean  job  of  which  the 
painter  may  be  proud. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 


Pattern  3132  vnth  its  diagonal  front 
closing  and  pressed  pleats  at  one  side  of 
the  front  is  very  smart  for  the  tailored 
frock  of  cloth  or  velvet.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  adddress, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt¬ 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  the 
fashion  book  and  send  to  pattern  de¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


and  before  February  21st.  Address 
to  Aunt  Janet,  care  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
For  the  best  letter  there  will  be  a  prize 


For  the  Dainty  Dress 


Pattern  3236  is  ideal  for  the  dainty  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  afternoon  or  evening 
dresses.  The  pin  tucks  radiating  from 
the  collarless  neck  line  are  very  flattering 
to  most  faces  lohile  the  pleated  skirt  is 
decidedly  popular.  The  set-nn  hip  band 
gives  the  snug  hip  effect  so  necessary  in 
smart  clothes.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure,  and  only  requires  3%  yards  of 
40 -inch  material  for  the  36  inch  size. 
Price  13c, 

of  $3.00,  for  the  2nd  prize  $2.00  and 
for  all  other  letters  printed  $1.00  will 
be  paid. 


Your  Fortunate  Incident 

T°  everybody  at  some  time  there 

happens  what  they  consider  their 
lucky  day.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  other  people  consider  their 
fortunate  incidents — we  all  know  our 
own.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  day  I 
really  decided  to  go  to  college  was  my 
most  fortunate  day,  considering  that 
everything  I  have  been  able  to  do  since 
then  has  depended  upon  that  training. 
I  know  a  man  whose  lucky  day  was 
when  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  store  clerk  in  the  little  country  town 
and  decided  to  stay  on  the  farm  al¬ 
though  then  it  seemed  a  long,  hard 
way  to  go  before  independence  could 
be  reached.  However,  in  a  few  years 
circumstances  changed  and  he  found 
himself  far  better  fixed,  physically  and 
financially,  than  if  he  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  leave  the  farm. 
There  are  two  samples  of  lucky  days — 
what  is  yours? 

Tell  about  it  in  not  over  250  words 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Squash  is  easiest  prepared  by  bak¬ 
ing  in  the  shell. 

*  *  * 

Keep  your  brown  sugar  in  the  cellar, 

it  will  not  get  so  hard. 

*  #  * 

A  stiff  brush  makes  a  good  duster 

for  wicker  furniture. 

*  *  * 

Clear  creamy  complexions  are  not 
the  result  of  snacks  between  meals. 


On  the  floor  all  day ’’fills  your  ham¬ 
per  with  baby  clothes.  Fels-Naptha 
gives  you  extra  help  that  makes  wash¬ 
ing  them  easier.  Plenty  of  naptha  to 
loosen  greasy  dirt  and  good  golden 
soap  to  wash  it  away,  blended  to¬ 
gether  into  an  unusual  bar  by  the 
exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process.  Two 
active  cleaners  working  together. 
Extra  help,  whether  you  use  machine 
or  tub ;  cool,  lukewarm  or  hot  water, 
or  boil  your  clothes.  Try  it  and  learn 
why  millions  say  .  .  . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  from 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


NOW 

15715 


INCLUDING  0  radiators,  large  steam  boiler. 

pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Our  “Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  all/t»  —  rjr“ 
Fillings  and  Five-Year  Guaran->C  |  / r) 

S\sMat:  Was  $57.50.  NomFOI^ 


\\T 17  D  A  V  The  Freight 
W  £<  Jr  X  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Qiticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 


OCCIDENT 

FLOUR 

Costs  More -Worth  It ! 

RUSSELL  MILLER  MILLING  (0. 

Minneapolis ,  Minn. 


(96)  16 
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Wooden  Spoil 


By  Victor  Rousseau 


It  was  a  hard  situation,  for  it  meant 
that  he  must  renew  his  leases  at  the 
jobbers’  prices,  and  he  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  go  diplomatically  with 
Brousseau  until  he  understood  the  sit¬ 
uation  better.  The  immediate  task  be¬ 
fore  him  was  to  find  the  whereabouts 
of  the  missing  lumber.  Therefore 
Hilary  awaited  Leblanc’s  arrival  with 
impatience. 

Leblanc  came  into  the  office  later  in 
the  day,  with  his  truculent  air,  fixing 
Hilary  with  his  good  eye  and  the  wall 
with  the  other.  He  sat  down,  decided 
to  take  off  his  hat,  and  deposited  it  on 
the  floor  between  his  feet. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  was 
coming  into  St.  Boniface  anyway,”  he 
announced. 

“I  want  to  find  out  what  you  have 
been  doing  with  your  lumber,  Leblanc,’’ 
said  Hilary.  “According  to  the  books 
you  cut  four  thousand  cords  last  win¬ 
ter  that  never  passed  through  the  mill. 
Where  are  they?” 

Leblanc  leaned  back  and  smiled. 
“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said. 
“Mr.  Morris  understands.” 

“But  I  don’t.” 

Leblanc  let  his  eyes  wander  crooked¬ 
ly  about  the  office. 

“You’re  fixed  pretty  comfortable 
here,”  he  said.  “I  guess  you  fired  Mor¬ 
ris  out  for  good,  eh?  All  right;  I’ll 
sign  on  with  you.” 

Hilary  could  not  determine  whether 
the  man’s  manner  was  insolent  or 
merely  the  evasiveness  of  the  habitant 
in  business  matters. 

“You’d  better  answer  my  question, 
Leblanc,”  he  suggested. 

Leblanc  picked  up  his  hat  and 
twirled  it  on  his  knee,  smilingly  sourly. 

“You  see  here,  young  fellow,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “You  don’t  know  the  lumber 
game.  You  fire  Mr.  Morris,  who 
knows  his  job,  an’  now  you  want  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  How  you  sup¬ 
pose  I’m  going  to  pay  my  hands  and 
make  profit  on  three-inch  trees,  eh?” 

“I  guess  you  didn’t  pick  worthless 
land  to  cut  over,”  said  Hilary.  He 
knew  that  Leblanc  was  lying.  No 
doubt  the  rest  had  passed  through  the 
mill,  accredited  to  the  Ste.  Marie 
Company,  with  a  liberal  rake-off  for 
Leblanc.  Still,  he  was  in  no  position 
to  force  a  quarrel  at  this  juncture. 

Leblanc  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily. 

“You  sure  don’  know  much  of  this 
business,”  he  chuckled.  “You  think  I 
got  to  take  your  lease  ?  1  can  go  to 

work  for  Monsieur  Brousseau.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Hilary.  “Good 
morning.” 

Leblanc  stared  at  him,  got  up,  and 
clapped  on  his  hat. 

“See  here,  young  fellow,”  he  bel¬ 
lowed,  “you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’ 
want  me  on  the  Rosny  tract?  Where 
you  get  another  boss  jobber  this  time 
of  year  ?  How  you  work  your  limits 
when  I  take  nry  jobbers  and  gangs 
across  to  Brousseau?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Hilary, 
“but  I’ll  find  out.” 

Leblanc  looked  nonplussed.  “You 
don’  want  me?”  he  demanded.  “Why, 
I  got  my  camp  ready  ,and  gangs  all 
ready  to  start  from  Ste.  Marie  next 
month.” 

“Take  them  to  Brousseau.” 

“See  here,  I  got  to  have  that  con¬ 
tract,”  cried  Leblanc.  “Mr.  Morris 
promise  it  me,  and  I  hired  my  gangs.” 

“You  seem  to  want  it  mighty  badly,” 
said  Hilary  quietly.  “Well,  Leblanc,  if 
you  feel  that  way  I  don’t  want  to  go 
back  on  Mr.  Morris’s  word.  But  you’ll 
have  to  cut  two  thousand  cords  a 
month.” 

They  haggled  over  the  terms.  In  the 
end  a  new  lease  was  made  out  and 
signed,  and  Leblanc’s  new  territory 


was  marked  off  on  a  rough  map  which 
Hilary  had  found  in  Morris’s  desk. 
Leblanc  departed  jubilant.  He  had  se¬ 
cured  a  good  tract,  with  a  panhandle 
running  in  toward  St.  Boniface  along 
Rocky  River,  Which  he  had  demanded 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  fine 
growth  of  swamp  spruce  in  the  bot¬ 
toms  there.  As  it  was  in  Hilary’s  own 
interest  that  Leblanc  should  make  as 
large  a  cutting  as  possible,  he  offered 
no  objection  ,and  the  two  parted  on 
tolerable  terms. 

He  should  never  have  agreed  to  Le¬ 
blanc’s  panhandle.  In  that  he  came  to 
see  Brousseau’s  first  move — a  little 
one,  but  significant  of  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Returning  to  the  office  a 
few  days  later,  after  a  journey  into 
the  concession,  he  found  Baptiste  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

“The  Seigneur  has  been  here,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Askew,  and  he  say  you  have 


broke  the  promise  Mr.  Morris  gave 
him,”  he  said. 

Lafe  Connell  came  out,  looking  a  lit¬ 
tle  flushed.  “That’s  correct/’  he  said. 
“Old  Rosny’s  gone  right  up  in  the  air, 
Mr.  Askew.  He  came  down  here  for 
the  first  time  since  the  mill  has  been 
put  up,  and  his  opinion  of  you  is  free. 
Lord,  Mr.  Askew,  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  hands  chringe  when  he  cussed 
’em  out!  I  guess  this  feudal  business 
is  still  running  pretty  strong  in  St. 
Boniface.” 

Hilary  took  the  matter  more  to  heart 
than  Connell  seemed  to.  He  had  every 
reason  to  arouse  no  antagonisms:  his 
examination  of  the  books  had  shown 
him  that  he  must  strain  every  effort 
to  prevent  arousing  enmities  for  the 
present.  He  went  into  the  office,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  about  Leblanc’s  new  lease,” 
said  Lafe.  “You’ve  given  him  a  wedge 
of  land  running  down  almost  to  the 
village.” 

“Yes.  What  of  that?” 

“Why,  that  map  shows  our  cutting 
rights,  it  doesn’t  show  our  freehold 
rights.  We’ve  got  cutting  rights  over 
the  whole  seigniory,  including  Mr. 
Rosny’s  land,  and  Leblanc’s  lease  runs 
through  his  back  garden,  and  Leblanc 
has  started  in  right  there,  in  sight  and 
sound  of  the  Chateau  windows.  The 
old  man  says,  reasonably  enough,  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  he  didn’t 
have  the  deed  changed  because  Morris 
promised  not  to  touch  the  trees  round 
his  house,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
you  weren’t  gentleman  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  cut  the  rest  of  the  concession 
first.” 

Hilary  felt  very  serious  about  this 
situation.  He  had  known  that  Leblanc 
was  one  of  Brousseau’s  men,  and  he 
saw  Leblanc’s  game  instantly.  Brous¬ 
seau  had  undoubtedly  set  this  trap  in 
order  to  embroil  him  with  the  Seigneur, 


already  ill-disposed,  and  a  very  potent 
influence  in  St.  Boniface.  And  Hilary 
remembered  that  the  little  territory 
over  which  Rosny  held  freehold  was 
not  even  marked  on  the  rough  map 
from  which  Leblanc’s  district  had  been 
plotted  out.  ' 

Hilary  had  been  wondering  whether 
a  neighbourly  call  on  the  Seigneur 
might  not  produce  an  amelioration  in 
relations.  Now  he  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  making  his  apologies.  And 
he  would  get  Leblanc  out,  at  any  cost. 
He  took  the  rig  and  drove  over  the 
bridge,  up  the  hill,  and  along  the 
branch  road  until  he  saw  the  Chateau 
before  him.  Blazed  trees  along  the 
roadway  indicated  that  Leblanc  had  al¬ 
ready  set  his  mark  there  in  unmistak¬ 
able  fashion. 

The  great  trees,  which  had  evidently 
once  formed  an  avenue,  but  now  raised 
their  heads  above  a  dense  undergrowth 


of  birch  and  fir,  ended  a  thousand  feet 
in  front  of  the  long,  rambling  structure 
of  frame,  which,  unpainted  for  many 
years,  seemed  to  be  rapidly  falling  into 
decay.  Over  the  approach  where  the 
garden  had  been,  its  undulations  still 
indicating  the  former  terraces,  an 
army  of  little  pines,  thrust  out  like  an 
advance  guard  from  the  forest,  was 
winning  its  way.  Hilary  drove  up  the 
road,  now  only  a  track,  with  grass 
thick  between  the  ruts,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  a  flight  of  crumbling  steps  of 
friable  stone.  He  tied  the  horse,  as¬ 
cended,  and  rapped. 

A  very  old  man  came  to  the  door. 
He  wore  a  faded  butler’s  uniform.  As 
he  opened  to  Hilary,  a  shaft  of  sun¬ 
light  fell  on  the  passage  floor  within, 
revealing  the  fading  carpet  and  the 
portraits  that  looked  out  of  their 
frames  of  tarnished  gilt. 

“Monsieur  Rosny?”  Hilary  asked. 

The  old  man  stepped  aside,  and 
Hilary  found  himself  within  the 
Chateau.  There  was  a  door  on  either 
side;  but,  while  he  hesitated  a  third 
door  at  the  end  opened  and  the  Signeur 
stood  before  him. 

He  was  a  tall  and  very  strong  old 
man,  with  a  white  peaked  beard  and 
apple-red  cheeks,  still  fresh  as  a  boy’s 
and  totally  unwrinkled.  Such  a  frame 
as  that  must  have  been  the  product  of 
years  of  systematic  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Monsieur  Rosny  wore  a 
brown  swallowtail  coat,  of  the  style  of 
the  forties,  tight  trousers  strapped  un¬ 
der  his  well-polished  bluchers,  and  a 
spreading  collar  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  for  a  generation.  Yet  there  was 
something  about  the  man  that  made 
his  ancient  costume  the  most  natural 
thing;  it  suited  him,  as  he  suited  the 
old  building. 

Hilary  advanced  toward  him.  “I  am 
Mr.  Askew,”  he  said.  “I  heard  that 
you  had  been  to  the  mill,  and  I  called 
to  offer  my  explanations.”  . 


“Will  you  kindly  come  in?”  asked  I 
the  Seigneur  in  English.  ! 

He  ushered  him  into  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  combination 
breakfast-room  and  library,  and  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  in  modern  fashion.  1 1 
A  pair  of  little  white  gloves  that  lay  [  a 
upon  the  table  arrested  Hilary’s  atten¬ 
tion  instantly.  j 

The  Seigneur  walked  toward  the 
window.  “Have  the  kindness  to  listen, 
sir,”  he  said.  1 

In  the  silence  Hilary  heard  distinct-  l! 
ly  the  distant  sound  made  by  a  ringing  H 
axe.  ! 

“That  is  your  men,”  said  Monsieur  I 
Rosny,  with  extreme  bitterness.  “They  [ 
are  cutting  down  the  trees  which  my 
grandfather  planted — not  the  wild 
trees  of  the  forest,  but  trees  which  he 
set  out  around  his  home.  Now,  sir,  j 
what  is  there  to  explain?”  j 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Hilary.  “I  leased 
this  tract  to  my  head  jobber,  but  I  ! 
didn’t  know  it  was  about  your  house.”  j 

“A  plague  on  your  jobber,  sir!”  cried 
old  Mr.  Rosny.  “I  know  nothing  of  > 
jobs  or  jobbers,  but  when  I  sold  the 
timber  rights  to  your  uncle  I  did  not 
even  stipulate  for  a  reservation  about 
my  home.  I  took  his  courtesy  for 
granted.  Mr.  Morris  respected  the 
custom.  But  you,  sir - ” 

“Made  a  mistake - ” 

“What  right  had  you  to  make  such 
a  mistake?  Are  you  not  satisfied  to 
come  here  and  eat  up  the  produce  of 
my  land  ,that  you  must  bring  your  in¬ 
fernal  business  within  sight  and  sound 
of  me?” 

“I  shall  do  my  best  to  stop  it,  sir,” 
answered  Hilary.  “I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  intended  to  call  in  any  event, 
to  express  the  hope  of  neighbourly  re¬ 
lations.” 

Before  the  Seigneur  could  answer 
him  the  door  opened  and  Madeleine 
Rosny  came  in.  She  wore  a  white 
waist  and  riding  habit;  her  brown  hair 
was  tumbling  about  her  shoulders. 

“This  is  Monsieur  Askew,  the  new 
owner  of  the  timber  upon  our  land,” 
said  her  father. 

She  opened  her  lips,  but  did  not 
speak.  Perhaps  the  emotion  that 
blazed  in  her  eyes  made  utterance  mo¬ 
mentarily  impossible.  Hilary  saw  that 
they  were  of  an  unfathomable  grey¬ 
ness,  like  the  grey  St.  Lawrence,  and 
curiously  rimmed  with  blue,  which 
sometimes  seemed  the  dominant  tone 
and  sometimes  the  merest  edging  to 
those  depths.  She  carried  a  little  rid¬ 
ing  whip  in  her  hand,  and  with  it  tap¬ 
ped  her  riding  boot  quickly. 

“And  he  has  come  to  offer  his  ex¬ 
planations  for  the  cutting  down  of 
these  trees,”  continued  Edmond  Rosny. 

This  time  the  scorn  burst  out  in  im¬ 
passioned  utterance. 

“So  it  is  not  enough  for  you,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  that  you  must  destroy  the  forest 
upon  our  land,”  she  said  bitterly,  “but 
you  must  also  cut  down  the  trees  about 
our  home.  Is  it  for  the  few  dollars 
more  that  they  will  bring,  and  could 
you  not  wait  ?  Perhaps  my  father  will 
buy  back  our  own  trees  from  you!” 

“Mademoiselle  Rosny,  you  are  un¬ 
just.  It  was  not  of  design  that  I 
leased  this  tract  about  the  house. 

I - ” 

She  turned  upon  him  swiftly.  “I 
do  not  want  to  hear  any  excuses,”  she 
said.  “You  Americans  have  come  into 
our  land  to  eat  it,  like  a  locust  swarm. 
Cut  down  our  trees,  then — hurry  with 
your  work  and  go,  and  take  your  mill, 
and  leave  us  to  our  solitude!” 

“Monsieur  Rosny,”  protested  Hilary, 
bewildered,  turning  toward  the  Seig¬ 
neur. 

“My  daughter  is  right,  sir,”  thun¬ 
dered  the  old  man.  “It  was  an  evil 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

HILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the 
Rosny  seigniory,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur 
Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  area  about  his  chteau.  Hilary  is  told  of  the  legacy  by  his 
uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamartine,  who  advises  Hilary  to  sell  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality.  His 
life’s  ambition  to  own  his  own  timberland  at  last  realized,  Hilary 
ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boniface,  where  the 
timber  land  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman 
of  the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a 
Mr.  Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an 
unscrupulous  power  of  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of 
the  Askew  timber  land,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 
Hilary  meets  Morris  at  the  mill  office,  and  a  heated  argument  ensues. 
Morris  resigns  in  anger.  An  examination  of  the  books  proves  to 
Hilary  that  Morris  and  his  associates  have  been  bleeding  the  Askew 
company.  He  faces  a  most  difficult  situation. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  lor  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children’s  playmates,  farmers’  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIXOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  and  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Buy  now  they  will  bring  your  cows  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

STRONGHEART  POLICE  PUPS  make  wonderful 
dogs.  Own  a  good  one.  It  pays.  CRANDALLVALE 
FARMS,  Andover.  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  POLICE  PUPPIES.  Male  age  6 
months.  Registration  l’apers.  JOHN  WALTER,  An- 
doyer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Trained  blue  ticked  fox  hound.  3  years 
old.  SIMON  DORNOW,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AND  TAN  COLLIES — The  farmer’s  dog. 
Guaranteed  watch  and  cattle  dogs.  Ten  and  fifteen 
dollars.  WALTER  WARD.  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL — Born  February  12,  1027.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inlta.  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISHKILL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  Owner. 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


AJ  ILK  TNG  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  for  sale,  from 
.dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  E. 
BEEDLE,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 

'  FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES, 
from  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER.  Wau- 
•yyatosa,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  Type  production.  Guernsey  bulls  five  to 
eight  months.  Accredited,  herd.  Negative  test.  Write 
your  wants.  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  TIGS— $10.75  each.  Tail's 
met  akin,  $21.  R.  HILL.  Seneea  Falls.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks— Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


CHOICE  POUTER,  Swallow  and  Nun  pigeons. 
Flemish  Giant  rabbits,  rose  and  single  comb  Mottled 
Anconas,  White  Wyandottes.  F.  (’.  PULSIPHER, 
Marlvllle.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
— eggs — Exceptional  tine  type — -dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  REISER.  Grampian.  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real ^  laying  strains — low  prices— real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONA  S— record  layers— 
large  type—-  exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
lirices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively — Chicks-  eggs — stock -two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


'  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— $11.00  per  hun¬ 
dred!  Day  old  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  t lie  kind  that 
live.,  .and  grow  $12.00  per  hundred.  Order  now  for 
Spring  Delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  L.  W. 
IIAMBLTN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  HEAVYBRED  10  hen  pen  all  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  United  States  1920.  Highest  Barred  Rock  pen 
of  25  leading  contests  1927.  Barred  Rock  circular 
free.  11.  W.  YAN  WINKLE.  Box  A,  Camden.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl « Guinea ;  Poland  China  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  WYCIvOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns,  Large 
birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty-three  years 
bred  pure.  Hatching  eggs  of  quality  and  chicks  of 
merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  certified,  but  from 
certified  stock.  $3. GO-SI. 00  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM.  West  Berne,  N,  Y. 


TEN  FINE  CERTIFIED  MARCH  COCKERELS; 
Chicks  in  season.  7  years  N.  Y.  S.  Certification.  25 
years  line  breeding.  My  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
for  quality  and  production.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  References.  Send  for  circular  before  you  buy. 
J.  II.  MAC  CLKLLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  REDS- — Flock  1’enna.  certified, and  blood  tested. 
Sunnylield  strain.  Cockerels  $3  and  $1.  MRS.  JOHN 
KING.  Summerville.  No.  2,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerels.  State  certified  and  blood  tested.  Six  months 
old.  Excellent  for  breeders  $2.50  each.  R.  F. 
AUNG l ER.  Tully.  N.  Y, 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  cockerels.  MRS. 
DAVE  JENKINS,  It.  No.  1.  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


"NATIONAL”  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408.  Mlfflilltown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Leghorns  and  Reds, 
Flocks  blood-tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  state 
supervision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BRYON  PEPPER, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  192S  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS — Large  Barron'*  White  Leghorns,  100% 
Guaranteed.  “NEW”  illustrated  Circular  Free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY.  MoAlisterville.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  eggs.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  low  prices.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  12,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


SUPERFECTION  BABY  CHICKS— Cornell  pedigreed 
Leghorns  blood  tested  for  white  diarrhea.  Pedigreed 
Reds.  Circular.  CLARENCE  HUCIvLE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders. .  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Beilin,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— $12 
per  hundred — $57.50  per  live  hundred — $110.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Pullets  $1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS— Order  1928  chicks 
now.  Large  discount  on  all  orders  received  before 
Feb.  15th.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  MODEL 
HATCHERY.  Rox  P.  Monroe.  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS — 20th  annual  price  list,  catalog  free. 
Prices  5c  to  lSe.  Full  count,  strong,  liveable  Chicks 
from  high  productive  stock.  Punctual  deliveries. 
Thousands  hatched  daily.  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 
Newark.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  from  flocks  carefully  culled  for 
size,  health,  and  egg  production  assure  greater  profits, 
White  Leghorns  $12.  Reds.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
$13,  per  100.  10%  discount  on  all  orders  received 

before  February  13th  for  future  delivery.  Catalogue. 
FA1RV1EW  HEIGHTS  HATCHERY,  Blanchester.  Ohio. 


T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 


TURKEY'S— GEESE— DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks, 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURK EYS*-Large  Birds,  well 
marked.  JAJVIES  P.  HOWLAND.  Walton,  N.  V, 


PUREBRED — White  Muscovy  Ducks  $2.  Drakes  3$ 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCIv,  Muttituck,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prlz.e  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN.  Seville,  O. 


TURKEY'S— MAMMOTH  BRONZE.  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett.  YVliite  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  l’owliatan  I’ofnt.  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  anil  hen 
turkeys,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  ABBEY',  It  5. 
Lowville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronz.e  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y'. 


TURKEY'S— D  U  CKS— GEES  E— GUI  N  E  A  S—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


ROUEN  DUCKS— Bred  from  8  to  10  lb.  stock. 
ELMER  I,.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown.  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  nformation.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street.  New  York  City, 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson.  Mich. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  Y'ou  can  work  outdoors  ail  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent.  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change.  Chicago. 


200-ACRE  FARM  with  or  without  equipment,  one 
mile  south  of  Marathon  on  state  road.  A.  L.  HINES 
&  SON,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm,  cows: 
equipment.  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUWATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — St.  Lucie  River  frontage  1900  ft.  with 
riparian  rights,  approximately  twenty-three  acres,  all 
high  ground,  river  about  mile  wide,  sixteen  foot  chan¬ 
nel.  Near  Stuart  and  thirty-eight  miles  north  of 
Palm  Beach.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Dixie 
Highway.  Excellent  soil  but  real  value  in  water  front¬ 
age.  Over  million  and  quarter  dollars  spent,  on  St. 
Lucie  Inlet  to  make  this  deep  sea  port.  Might  con¬ 
sider  exchange  Jersey  property  preferably  Far  Hills  and 
Bernardsville  section.  E.  M.  SIMPSON.  Attorney. 
Graybar  Bldg..  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — a  position  on  a  farm,  or  truck  driving 
for  the  year  round  or  teaming.  Box  450,  care  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AG  RU’ULTU R I  ST. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  gardener  to  care  for  a  twenty-acre 
estate.  Must  understand  care  of  chickens,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees  and  roads.  Applicants  should  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Box  451,  care  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  WANTED— Man  to  be  care¬ 
taker  and  gardener.  Wife  to  help  in  house  and  cook 
week-ends.  Please  give  references  and  previous  wages 
received.  Home  located  between  Fishkill  and  Hopewell 
Junction.  HENRY  MORGKNTIIAIT,  Jr..  401-4th  Ave., 
N,  Y.  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAN  TO  WORK  HIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY',  hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit,  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement,.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BO  ST  WICK,  Newark.  New  Y'ork  State. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs,  $1  to 
$5  paid;  other  envelopes  bought,  received  before  1870. 
W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  IOWA  SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY— Case 
two  60  lb.  cans  $11.  No  better  honey  produced. 
Sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


ACETYLENE  "STANDARD  GAS  WELL.”  Fixtures 
and  lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STANDISII, 
Naples,  N.  Y'. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  CHRIST— Wonderful 
Bible  Evidence.  Free  Book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  Wo  pay  5c  each  for 
100  pound  bogs.  We  pay  spot  cash.  We  pay  the 
freight.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  TAGS  with  wire.  Copper  or  aluminum.  Name 
and  address  stamped  in  each  tag.  Prices,  20  ags  50c; 
45  ags  $1.00;  100  tags  $2.00,  postpaid.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Write  plainly.  BIVINS.  Box  611.  Summit, 
New  York. 


HUMOROUS  PLAY'S — One  and  four-act.  Catalogue. 
HARRY  DOTY.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Protect  Trees  After  Pruning 


By  Ray  Inman 


PROTECT  WOUNDS  ON 
REES  WHERE  BRANCHES 
HAVE  BEEN  CUT  OFF 


WHATS6D 
WALKIN' ROUND 

A  MUSKET  FOR 


-  PAINT  ALL  WOUND S 
uj-tfcK  „ 

BORDEAUX  PAINT-  L 

KiCY  lAl i I  >  Yu-’ 


I  THIS  APPLIES 
ft  TO  WOUNDS 


6  ON  THE  TREE 
|  ONLY  . — > 

6  THE  BEST  PEM- 
(t  EDY  FOR  A  SOY 
K  YIHOWILI.  SIT 
V.  ON  A  LIMB  AN0 
k  SAW  IT  OFF  is: 
f  PRESS  ASHOT 
'  60N  FIRM UY 
AGAINST  HIS 
HEAD , ANO 
PULL  THE 
Tp.iGGe.ft, 


-TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX  PAINT’. 

STIR  RAW  UNSEED  OIL  GRADUALLY  ^ 
INTO  COMMERCIAL  BORDEAUX  PONMDER 
UNTIL  ATHICK  PASTE  IS  FORMED.  "  < 

■*  YOU  CAN  GET  IT  AT  THE  DRUG  STORE  ^ 


POROUS  AND  ACTS  AS 
DISINFECTANT.  IT  WlLk 
PREVENT  OECAYUNTlLtHE 
WOUND  HAS  TIME  To  HEAL.-., 
[PUT  IT  ON  WITH  A.  PAINT  BRUSH] 


(98)  18 


Wood 
<"d  Steel 

Why  both  are  required  for  Quality  Bodies 


Fisher  Bodies  are  of  wood  and  steel  construction. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  this  is  the  only  type  of 
automobile  body  construction  which  permits  of 
maximum  strength,  maximum  resiliency  and 
maximum  safety. — In  wood  and  steel  construe' 
tion,  the  wood  reinforces  the  steel  and  the  steel 
reinforces  the  wood.  This  results  in  the  strong' 
est  kind  of  construction  known  to  body  builders. 
It  also  affords  the  necessary  resiliency  and  the 


ability  to  absorb  noise.— Resiliency  in  a  body  is 
necessary  because  the  car  body  is  continuously 
subjected  to  shocks  and  strains.  There  is  no 
material  which  combines  strength  and  resiliency 
as  does  wood.  And  there  is  no  body  construction 
stronger  than  that  in  which  wood  reinforces  steel 
and  steel  reinforces  wood.  Because  Fisher  Bodies 
are  so  constructed,  there  are  no  stronger  bodies 
than  those  which  Fisher  builds. 


A 

Bracing — Every  Fisher  Body 
is  staunchly  braced  at  all  points 
subject  to  strain.  That  is  one 
reason  why  a  Fisher  Body  stands 
up  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year  in  the  hardest  kind 
of  service. 


Lumber — The  lumber  for 
Fisher  Bodies  is  carefully 
selected  and  seasoned,  and 
subjected  to  many  close  in' 
spections,  both  before  and 
after  being  cut  for  building 
into  a  body. 


Clear  Vision  Corner  Pillars 
— The  narrow  front  pillars  of  a 
Fisher  Body  eliminate  the  “blind 
spot”  in  driving,  enabling  the 
driver  to  see  objects  in  front  and 
on  the  sides  at  all  times— thus 
preventing  accidents. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
tion  affecting  the  dairy  industry  in 
New  Jersey.  There  is  a  move  on  foot 
in  New  Jersey  to  retain  the  raw  milk 
market  at  all  hazards. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  on 
Friday  night,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
William  B.  Duryea,  was  a  happy  but 
tired  man,  as  the  weeks’  program  had 
been  carried  out  far  beyond  his  fond¬ 
est  expectation.  With  the  attendance 
that  ran  into  the  thousands,  with 
larger  group  meetings  than  ever  held 
before  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
farmers  in  the  election  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  were  factors  that 
marked  this  as  one  of  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  kind  ever  staged  in  New 
Jersey. — Amos  Kirby. 


Northern  New  York  News 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
working  from  the  Springfield  Land 
Bank,  141  in  number.  Loans  this  past 
year  were  made  on  some  100  farms  to 
the  total  amount  of  $288,500,  making 
the  total  loans  over  $1,600,000,  both 
records  ahead  of  any  other  of  the  as¬ 
sociations.  A.  M.  Seymour  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  was  elected  president;  Harold 
F.  Galloway  of  Watertown,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  B.  A.  Fields,  Watertown,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  with  George  Merrill  of 
East  Rodman  and  A.  D.  Weller  of  Low- 
ville  as  directors. 

Burt  L.  Johnson  of  Calcium  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  association  of  Jefferson 
county  at  the  directors  meeting.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  King  of  Three  Mile  Bay  was 
chosen  for  vice-president  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Foster  of  Watertown  for  secretary- 
treasurer,  with  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith  of 
Watertown  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Slack  of 
Black  River  as  the  auditing  committee; 
Later  on  in  separate  sessions  Floyd  W. 
Shimel  of  Lafargeville  was  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Board; 
A.  E.  Holmes,  Philadelphia,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  O.  E.  Hinds  as  secretary. 
For  the  Home  Bureau  Board,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  King  of  Three  Mile  Bay  was  se¬ 
lected  as  chairman,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Put¬ 
nam  of  Redwood,  vice-chairman  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Case  of  Chaumont  as  sec¬ 
retary. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Wooden  Spoil 


Body  by  FISHER 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY— A  5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  clover  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.— NELSON  WHEELER,  Victor,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — -Pure  homemade  horseradish,  grated  day 
I  receive  your  order,  $1.25  ciuart,  glass  top  jar;  post¬ 
paid;  try  a  Quart.  MRS.  W.  R.  SCRIBNER,  Cannon- 
dale,  Conn. 


AX  HANDLES — hand  shaved,  white  hickory,  60; 
red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length,  single  or 
double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest  shellbark  hickory, 
15c.  CUAS.  RICKARD,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles,  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

. .  ■  —  -  -  1  1  i — - 

PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO..  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Biennial  Yellow,  Unhulled 
for  winter  sowing.  11c  per  lb.,  $3.25  per  bu.  New,  clean, 
well  graded.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES.  20  varieties. '  also  Strawberry 
plants.  Superb  Mastodon  and  others.  RO\r  HASTINGS, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK  for  1928,  out  this  month. 
30  pages.  Describes  105  beautiful  varieties,  many  new. 
Special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  splendid  flowers. 
Contains  46  illustrations.  It’s  free!  If  not- already  on 
our  mailing  list,  write  quick.  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  va¬ 
rieties,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET.  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY— Some  of  my  choice  cer¬ 
tified  Seed  Potatoes  from  selected  high  yielding  strains. 
Free  from  blight  rot.  Twelve  years  breeding  experience. 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Baskets 


BERRY  BASKETS— CATALOG  READY!  Write  to¬ 
day — not  next  week  or.  next  month  but— NOW!  Buy 
our  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  at  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS!  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO.,  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  LETTERHEADS.  200  ENVELOPES,  ten  words 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Wonderful  value.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Special— 250  envelopes 
$1.00.  Write— FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  ;tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  l’ay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  AC.  Paducah, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,*  $1.20;  10— $2.00;  smoking,  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  K.v. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Best  grade,  guaran¬ 
teed,  5  lbs.  chewing  $1.00 — 12  pounds  chewing  $2.00; 
12  lbs.  smoking  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when  received. 
VALLEY  FARMERS,  Murray,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YrARN  FOR  SALE  by  manufacture!; 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony,  Maine. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments  of 
farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.,  at  cur¬ 
rent  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for  fifty 
pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices.  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED— Raw  furs.  Ginseng.  Especially  Red  Fox, 
$20.00,  Mink.  $20.00,  Weasels,  $1.75,  Skunk,  $3.25. 
STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
day  when  I  sold  my  timber  rights  to 
your  uncle  instead  of  to  one  of  our 
own  people.  Have  the  goodness  to  end 
this  discussion.” 

“At  least  you  will  permit  me  to  try 
to  rectify  the  error?”  asked  Hilary, 
trying  to  control  his  rising  anger  at  the 
injustice.  » 

“Ah,  do  not  listen  to  him,  father!” 
said  the  girl.  “Let  him  cut  down  his 
trees.  At  least  he  has  bought  no 
rights  within  the  Rosny  home.” 

“Very  well,  Mademoiselle,”  said 
Hilary  angrily.  “But  what  I  was 
going  to  say  to  you  had  better  be  said 
to  your  father.  I  came  here  on  a 
neighbourly  errand,  and  you  have 
chosen  to  insult  me.  I  came  to  offer 
reparation  for  an  unintentional  offence, 
and  you  have  converted  it  into  a  studied 
insult. 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and,  push¬ 
ing  open  the  door,  went  out.  As  he 
passed  Madeleine  he  saw  that  she 
clutched  at  the  -table  edge  with  fingers 
white  to  the  knuckles — her  wrath 
seemed  uncontrollable;  she  looked  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  serf.  The  look 
on  her  father’s  face  was  milder,  almost 
regretful,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
an  offence  against  hospitality. 

He  moved  a  pace  or  two  forward 
and  seemed  about  to  speak;  but  Hilary 
was  striding  through  the  hall.  As  he 
leaped  into  the  buggy  he  saw  the  old 
man  standing  in  the  passage,  staring 
at  him  through  the  open  door. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Protecting  Against  Trespass 


qNE  of  our  New  Jersey  readers  has 
asked  our  suggestions  for  forming 
a  game  protective  association  to  in¬ 
clude  all  farms  in  their  school  district. 
The  idea  of  our  subscriber  was  that 
all  farm  property  might  be  posted  with 
Uniform  signs  and  that  all  members 
of  the  association  might  cooperate  in 
bringing  trespassers  to  justice.  The 
particular  question  asked  was  whether, 
if  such  an  association  was  formed,  any 
member  might  personally  arrest  a  tres¬ 
passer  on  the  farm  of  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association. 

We  can  see  a  number  of  possibilities 
for  such  an  association  and  believe  that 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  effort  it 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
December  1927 

James  Rafferty,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y . $  13.64 


R.  D.  Gibson,  Ulysses,  Pa .  25.00 

Mrs.  L.  Barrett,  Smiths  Basis,  N.  Y.  1.50 
A.  J.  Vosburgh,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  35.15 
R.  M.  Roof,  Newton,  N.  J .  5.00 


F.  C.  Clark,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y .  61.00 

Miss  Emma  Ackerman,  Attica,  N.  Y.  1.00 
M.  J.  Race,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  50.00 
Mrs.  E.  Munaro,  Rochester  Mills,  Pa.  13.23 


R,  J.  Graf,  Addison,  N.  Y .  26.10 

H.  J.  Einink,  Clymer,  N.  Y .  11.00 

Andrew  Sanford,  Hamden,  N.  Y .  5.50 


Total  . $248.15 


required  for  its  formation.  While  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Jersey  law  we  do 
not  believe  that  provision  is  made 
whereby  a  member  of  an  association 
could  personally  arrest  a  man  tres¬ 
passing  on  another  man’s  property,  we 
do  suggest  the  following  things  that 
might  be  accomplished  by  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  : 

What  an  Association  Gan  Do 

1 —  It  would  be  possible  at  meetings 
of  the  association  to  study  the  state 
law  governing  trespassing  so  that  each 
member  could  be  absolutely  sure  of  his 
exact  rights.  We  have  found  on  many 
occasions  that  farm  owners  have  been 
bluffed  by  hunters  because  the  hunters 
knew  the  law  and  our  readers  were  not 
sure  of  their  position. 

2 —  All  members  of  the  association 

could  post  their  farms  with  uniform 
notices.  May  we  suggest  in  regard  to 
this  that  American  agriculturist 
furnishes  trespass  signs  that  comply 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
These  are  supplied  at  a  nominal  charge 
of  95  cents  per  dozen  as  a  service  to 
our  readers.  * 

3 —  All  members  of  the  association 
should  make  it  their  business  to  watch 
for  trespassers  not  only  on  their  own 
farm  but  on  the  farms  of  others  and 
if  such  trespassers  were  found  they 
should  secure  their  hunting  license 
number  and  report  the  matter  to  a 
state  trooper,  game  protector  or  to 
any  civil  officer. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  form  an 
organization  which  would  prove  in  any 
way  expensive.  In  fact,  as  we  see  it, 
the  main  idea  would  be  to  meet  oc¬ 
casionally  and  work  together  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  the  property  of 
all  of  the  members. 


Do  Not  Fall  for  This 

'pHE  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  issued  a  warning  concerning  an 
“ad’  ’that  appeared  in  a  newspaper  re¬ 


cently  under  the  classified  heading 
HELP  WANTED— FEMALE.  The  “ad” 
reads  as  follows: — 

“STENOGRAPHER  and  private  secre¬ 
tary;  give  salary  desired  and  full  address. 
Address  B  896  - ”, 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
made  an  investigation  and  found  that 
the  Individual  responsible  for  this  copy 
was  one  Roy  C.  Bates  of  Lima,  Ohio. 
It  is  said  that  respondents  to  this  “ad” 
have  received  no  offer  of  a  position,  or 
salary,  but  instead  Bates  tried  to  sell 
them  a  character  and  handwriting  an¬ 
alysis  for  $5.00.  This  would,  he  claimed 
enable  them  to  secure  a  position  im¬ 
mediately  in  any  vocation  for  which 
they  might  be  suited. 

Because  of  frequent  requests  we  have 
from  people  in  the  country,  who  know 
something  about  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  we  warn  them  to  be  cautious 
about  paying  out  any  fees  for  advise 
on  prospective  employment. 


“Clipping  Bureau”  Instruc¬ 
tions  Sold 

I  recently  noticed  the  following  classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  in  the  daily  paper.  Is 
this  another  home  work  scheme  and.  is  it 
reliable? 

“Help  wanted,  100  ladies  to  mail  cir¬ 
culars,  write  immediately.  North  Shore 
Service,  301  Glenwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Enclose  2  cent  stamp.” 

INVESTIGATION  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  showed  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  promoting  a  “clipping  bureau.” 
On  answering  the  advertisement  the 
prospect  is  offered  directions  for  start¬ 
ing  a  clipping  bureau  for  $1. 

The  usual  method  of  operating  a 
clipping  bureau  is  to  obtain  a  number 
of  newspapers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  clip  personal  news  items  from 
them  and  send  cards  to  those  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  items  stating  that  the  writer 
has  an  interesting  personal  item  which 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Promoters  of  these  clipping  bureaus 
are  mostly  concerned  in  obtaining  the 
money  for  instructions.  We  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  determine  how  unethical 
it  might  be  to  obtain  money  from  those 
whose  names  have  been  simply  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  newspaper. 


Getting  Money  for  Dog 
Damage 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  get  pay 
from  the  state  for  damage  done  by  dogs. 
— R.  W.,  New  York. 

|JNDER  the  law,  owners  of  domestic 
animals  or  fowls  injured  by  dogs 
are  required  to  notify  one  of  the  three 
assessors  in  a  town.  This  assessor 
must  notify  the  other  two,  and  they 
make  the  appraisal  of  damage,  receiv¬ 
ing  ten  cents  a  mile  for  travel  and 
three  dollars  for  each  appraisal. 


Do  Not  Order  Eye  Glasses 
By  Mail 

“I  recently  saw  an  advertisement  of 
the  Clearsight  Spectacle  Company.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  it  is  safe  to  deal 
with  this  Company  and  whether  specta¬ 
cles  would  be  likely  to  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

■^yHILE  we  believe  the  Clearsight 
Spectacle  Company  is  financially 
responsible,  we  cannot  advise  too 
strongly  against  trying  to  deal  by  mail 
with  any  company  or  individual,  who 
advertises  to  treat  any  disease  or  to  fit 
eyes  with  glasses. 

There  is,  in  every  village  of  any  size, 
a  man  who  is  licensed  by  the  State  to 
fit  patients  with  glasses.  This  license 
serves  as  a  guarantee  that  he  has  sat¬ 


isfied  the  State  of  his  ability  to  do  this 
work.  While  his  services  may  cost 
more  than  spectacles  secured  through 
the  mails,  we  feel  sure  that  in  the  end, 
more  value  will  be  received  per  dollar 
of  expense  than  by  dealing  with  those 
who  advertise  to  do  the  impossible 
through  the  mails. 


Chickens  Are  Safer  in 
Chautauqua  County 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

“One  car  belonged  to  a  fellow  who 
escaped.  Therefore  he  was  easily 
identified.  The  identity  of  the  fifth 
one  was  told  by  the  third  thief.  All 
the  men  have  police  records  in  the 
Jamestown  courts. 

“In  one  car  we  found  one  white  hen. 
In  the  other  car  a  man  held  two  R.  I. 
Reds  in  a  bag  in  his  lap.  The  chickens 
were  identified  by  my  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Roland  Lind.  She  owned  only  three 
reds  and  two  were  missing.  The  white 
hen  was  sick  and.  very  easy  to  identify. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lind  are  tenants  on  the 
farm  of  her  father,  L.  C.  Merchant. 
This  farm  is  next  to  mine. 

“We  have  your  sign  on  our  barn  and 
it  is  on  Mr.  Merchant’s  milk  house 
next  to  the  road.” 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Mr. 
Johnson  would  not  get  a  reward  check. 
When  the  men  came  to  trial  they  were 
permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  charges 
that  did  not  provide  for  a  jail  sentence. 
Badgley  was  fined  $75  and  Van  Sile 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 


”1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  assistance 
in  making  a  settlement  with  the 
tire  company.  Shortly  after  plac¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  your  hands  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  a  new  tire  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  I  returned.  Al. 
though  they  claimed  my  letter  had 
been  mislaid  I  feel  certain  that  I 
would  never  have  heard  from  them 
without  your  help. 

“I  believe  this  Department  of 

your  paper  is  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  paper,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  many  helps  in  the 
other  departments.  This  one  case 
has  saved  me  enough  to  pay  for 
the  paper  several  years.” 

*  #  ¥ 

“Received  the  check  to  the 

amount  of  $10.62.  We  shipped 
the  peas  in  August  and  had  given 
up  getting  the  check.  But  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  did  collect  it  for  us.  This 
is  the  second  time  the  Service 
Bureau  collected  bills  for  us. 

“We  certainly  thank  the  Service 
Bureau  for  their  trouble.  If 
there  is  any  charge  please  let  us 
know.” 


and  DeForce  fined  $50  each.  Badgely 
had  been  out  on  bail  but  the  other'  two 
had  been  in  jail  for  some  time  await¬ 
ing  trial.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  the  men  were  unaule  to  pay  their 
fines  and  have  been  serving  out  the 
fines  in  jail  at  the  rate  of  a  day  for 
each  dollar. 

There  was  some  talk  in  the  vicinity 
that  these  men  belonged  to  a  group  of 
organized  chicken  thieves  with  a  man 
at  the  head  who  disposed  of  the 
chickens.  We  are  unable  to  vouch  for 
this  statement. 

We  are  glad  to  see  one  of  the  $100 
reward  checks  go  to  Mr.  Johnson,  as  it 
is  evident  that  he  took  prompt  action 
and  stayed  with  the  case.  Both  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Lind  are  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers  and  have 
Service  Bureau  signs  posted.  Deputy 
Sheriff  Owens  is  also  a  subscriber. 

We  trust  that  the  experiences  of 
these  three  men  will  act  as  a  warning 
to  others  of  their  kind  in  Chautauqua 
County. 


19  (99) 


Do  you  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  are 
making  big  winter  profits 
from  eggs  and  poultry?  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  one  of  them.  If 
not,  it  will  pay  you  to  provide 
proper  protection  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  flock  and  get 
some  of  these  extra  egg  profits 
for  yourself.  An  enclosed 
chicken  run  is  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  make  with  the  new 
kinds  of  glass  substitutes. 
Provide  a  water  heater  and 
sanitary  metal  nests,  drinking 
fountains  and  feeders.  The 
increase  in  eggs  will  surprise 
you.  It  costs  so  little  to  do 
this  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
opportunity  not  to. 

Go  to  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  —  you  will 
find  one  near  you  —  and  get 
your  poultry  supplies  there. 
This  local  hardware  man 
knows  what  is  being  most 
successfully  used  by  your 
neighbors  and  has  the  right 
equipment  in  stock  for  you. 
He  also  has  grits  and  shells 
that  you  will  want  so  that 
you  can  get  everything  in  one 
place  with  the  least  amount 
of  trouble  and  effort. 

While  you  are  in  ask  him 
about  the  incubators  and 
brooders  you  may  need  next 
spring.  He  is  always  glad  to 
show  them  to  you. 


H 


ENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


1928  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25  Cent  Rebate  Slip- 
only  10  Cents 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street , 

New  York  City 


Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1928  adver¬ 
tising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c  Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  “Every, 
thing  for  the  Garden Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue,  together 
with  the  new  Henderson  25  cent  rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle 
you,  without  charge,  to  the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds  with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and  are  among  our 
most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invinicible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and 
Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s 
Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 


For  81  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been  the  standard. 
Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  among  American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of 
your  seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation  and 
standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  with  12 
beautiful  color  plates,  128  pages  of 
rotogravure  in  various  colors,  and 
over  a  thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of  the  re¬ 
sults  from  Hendersons’  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give 
a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 


tables  throughout  the  Summer,  and 
collections  of  flower  seeds  especially 
arranged  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful — 
Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25 
cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
two  dollars  or  over. 


In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
flower  seeds  as  described  above. 


Early  Scarlet 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  ri,rmp  Radish 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Henderson’s 

Invincible 

Asters 


Poppies 

Brilliant  Mixture 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


$1.00  Per  Year 
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“The  Sage  of  Monticello” 

A  Reflection  on  a  Visit  to  the  Home  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


beckoning 
something 


AT  Lexington  with  very  definite  re¬ 
grets  we  headed  the  car  north  again. 
The  Lee  Highway  still  stretches 
away  south  and  west  and  we  might 
have  followed  it  if  we  had  not  made  a  fool¬ 
ish  engagement  to  be  home  by  a  certain 
date.  There  was  still  a  long  stretch  to 
Cumberland  Gap  where  the  extreme  west¬ 
ern  tip  of  Virginia  runs 
out  to  a  mathematical  point 
between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  .. 

If  we  had  followed  the 
road  I  know 
of  what  we 
would  have  found.  It  is 
just  a  lovely  country  of 
high  mountain  ridges  with 
fat  limestone  valleys  lying 
Ured  v<m  Wagenen,  jr.  between  and  deep  blue- 
grass  pastures  grazed  by 
fattening  steers.  If  we  had  turned  up 
some  of  the  side  roads  which  run  back 
into  the  little  valleys  we  would  have  met 
surroundings  which  seem  strange  to  us  of 
New  York  state,  for  this  is  the  Mountain- 
White  country.  In  South-western  Vir¬ 
ginia  there  are  (or  at  least  a  few  years  ago 
there  were)  thousands  of  one  room  log 
houses  with  a  fire  place  and  a  great  stone 
chimney.  Then  there  are  little  corn  fields 
beginning  at  the  creek  bottom  and  running 
up  against  the  mountain  sides — absolutely 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

the  steepest  land  that  I  ever  saw  any  one 
pretend  to  till  or  harvest,  while  here  and 
there  along  the  brawling  streams  are  sin¬ 
gularly  primitive  grist  mills  turned  by  moss 
grown  overshot  water  wheels. 

Here  are  people  who  still  live  the  life  of 
Colonial  days.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  they  represent  the  purest  racial  stock 
of  English  breeding  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Population  in  these  valleys 
is  fairly  dense.  They  tell  me  there  are 
three  million  of  these  people  living  along 
the  southern  Appalachians  between  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Alabama.  I  do  not  know  how 
rapidly  this  strange  backwater  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  be  giving  way  before  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  this  gasolene-operated,  rubber- 
tired,  iconoclastic  age.  When  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  this  region  years  ago  the  18th 
Amendment  and  Mr.  Volstead  had  not  yet 
arrived  but  I  was  regaled  with  the  stand¬ 
ardized  story  concerning  the  hollow  stump 
where  in  any  one  could  deposit  a  silver 
dollar  at  nightfall  and  in  the  morning  could 
gather  his  jug  of  “Mountain  Dew.”  If 
the  stories  that  I  hear  now  everywhere  are 
in  any  degree  true,  it  is  very  evident  that 
at  that  time  a  “dollar  went  farther” — a 
great  deal  farther — than  it  does  in  these 
days.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  make  a 
little  study  of  the  Mountain-White  in  his 


native  habitat  but  we  turned  back  when  we 
were  still  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from 
the  heart  of  this  region. 

From  Lexington  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  Staunton — about  40  miles.  Staunton, 
the  largest  town  in  the  Valley,  is  the  junc¬ 
tion  point  of  the  Lee  and  the  Jefferson 
Highways.  The  latter  road  runs  straight 
east,  climbing  over  the  Blue  Ridge  and  then 
down  through  Charlottesville  and  on  to 
Richmond.  Virginia  has  as  yet  no  such 
comprehensive  system  of  splendid  state 
highways  as  we  boast  in  New  York,  but 
there  are  several  trunk  lines  which  enable 
one  to  get  reasonable  near  to  any  point  in 
the  State.  I  wish  that  the  old  soldiers — 
both  North  and  South — who  65  years  ago 
floundered  through  the  bottomless  morrass, 
where  the  Virginia  red  clay  had  been 
churned  up  by  endless  wagon  and  artillery 
trains,  might  be  permitted — just  once — to 
march  these  smooth  macadam  highways. 
I  wonder  what  they  would  say. 

Personally,  when  on  pleasure  bent,  I 
would  be  glad  to  avoid  the  tourist-infested 
State  roads.  Ordinarily  the  by-ways  are 
far  more  interesting  and  safer.  I  wish  we 
might  have  made  more  use  of  them  on  this 
trip,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after 
heavy  rains,  an  unimproved  side  road  was 
a  good  place  for  an  amateur  to  keep  away 
from. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
( Continued  on  Page  12 ) 


Left — Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Built  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  remains  an  imposing  example  of  the  famous  estates 
of  colonial  times.  Right — The  slave  quarters  at  Monticello.  An  underground  passage  connected  them  with  the  mansion. 


Rl  JI  .1  F.TTN-^  Competitive  Test 


Tonic  cow  against  non-Tonic 


for  seven  months 


Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


This  cow  is  a  good  milker.  Just  on  ordinary 
feed — ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil  meal 
added — and  with  ordinary  care,  she  made  a  profit 
of  $26.58  during  December.  Her  butter-fat  rat¬ 
ing  was  3.4%.  This  coming  shortly  after  fresh¬ 
ening,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  she 
was  just  about  at  the  top  of  her  production — 
with  the  chances  all  in  favor  of  her  dropping  off 
about  10%  each  month  afterwards.  However,  be¬ 
ginning  with  January,  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  was  added  to  her  feed,  and  this  unquestion¬ 
ably  made  a  difference  in  subsequent  proBts. 


This  cow  is  also  a  Bne  milker,  practically  as  good 
as  the  cow  above.  With  the  same  feed  and  care 
she  made  $24.51  proBt  during  December.  Butter- 
fat  rating  3.7%.  We  should  expect  her  also  to 
be  at  her  top  production  that  month,  and  predict 
a  falling-off  for  her — following  the  usual  be¬ 
havior  of  cows  after  freshening.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  happened.  She  did  not  have  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 
This  told  in  the  profits  as  early  even  as  January. 


THE  test  began  January  1st  and  continued  seven  Stock  Tonic  with  her  feed,  the  lower  cow  not  receiving 
months,  the  upper  cow  receiving  Dr.  Hess  Improved  the  Tonic  at  any  time. 

Profits  for  both  cows  given  month  by  month  below 


January — Tonic  cow  profits  -  - . $28.81  April — Tonic  cow  profits . $24.08 

January — Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 21.64  April — Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 10.18 

February — Tonic  cow  profits .  29.84  May— -Tonic  cow  profits  -  --  --  --  -  29.61 

February — Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -----  14.26  May — Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 10.67 


March— Tonic  cow  profits  - .  26.74  June — Tonic  cow  profits  - 

March— Non-Tonic  cow  profits . 13.61  June— Non-Tonic  cow  profits 


July — Tonic  cow  profits  -  --  --  --  -  $17.62 
July — Non-Tonic  cow  profits  -------  3.58 


At  the  end  of  the  seven  months  the  records  show  that  the  Tonic 
cow  had  made  a  total  profit  of  $181.71,  or  an  average  profit  of 
$25.96  per  month. 

The  Tonic  enabled  this  cow  to  remain  in  finest  milking  condi¬ 
tion  and  to  maintain  her  highest  production  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  test.  Her  fine  showing  is  due  to  sustained  production. 

The  total  profit  of  the  non-Tonic  cow  for  the  seven  months  was 
$79.78,  or  an  average  of  $11.40  per  month. 


The  non-Tonic  cow  fell  off  regularly  month  by  month  from  her 
peak  production  in  December.  Thus  she  came  short  by  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  of  the  Tonic  cow’s  record  of  profit. 

t  i  i 

Note — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Tonic  cow’s  milk  averaged  3.59% 
and  the  non-Tonic  cow’s  2.97%  butter-fat  for  the  seven  months.  Compare 
with  the  December  records  in  the  descriptions  of  cows  at  beginning.  This 
is  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  and  not  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Tonic  will  increase  butter*fat  content  of  milk. 


Dr.  Hess  Improve  d  St  ock  Tonic 

APPETIZER  —  REGULATOR  —  MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  lOO-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.,  500  lbs.  9Y2c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 

Ton  lots  81/2c  per  lb. 

(Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada) 
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What  Is  Ahead  for  Poultrymen  ? 

No  Increase  in  Production  Indicated— The  Outlook  is  Favorable 
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Gilbert  Gusler 

feed  prices  and 
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FAIR  sailing  under  clearer  skies  than  in  1927 
is  the  early  promise  of  1928  to  poultrymen. 
Production  has  settled  into  step  with  de¬ 
mand,  the  fear  of  “overproduction”  has 
largely  dissipated,  no  burdensome  stocks  are  in 
reserve  to  depress  the  market,  consuming  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  is  well  sustained,  and 
feed  costs  are  moderate. 

An  examination  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  price-making 
factors,  including 
the  tendencies  in 
■MJPPSfW  production,  c  o  n- 
sumption  and  such 
miscellaneous  i  n- 
fluences  as  stocks 
in  storage,  probable 
foreign  trade  leads 
to  fairly  reliable  conclusions.  These 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1 — The  signs  of  overproduction 
which  were  present  early  in  1927 
have  largely  disappeared  without  a 
prolonged  period  of  low  prices,  and 
output  in  1928  promises  to  be  in 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  demand. 

2 — -Improvement  in  other  branches 
of  agricultural  endeavor  will  tend  to 
prevent  any  marked  expansion  in 
the  poultry  industry  in  1928. 

3 — The  number  of  potential  con¬ 
sumers  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  towns 
and  cities  is  constantly  increasing. 

Their  buying  power  in  1928  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  as  high  as  in  1927. 

4 — Total  income  from  poultry 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 

products  in  1928  probably  will  exceed  that  of  the 
past  12  months.  Egg  prices  promise  to  average 
higher  than  in  1927  and  poultry  meat  should  at 
least  equal  the  average  of  the  past  year. 

5 — No  pronounced  change  in  feed  costs  is 
expected,  at  least  until  the  new  growing  season 


TREND  OF  RECEIPTS  OF  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
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Annual  receipts  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  since  1920.  During  the  past  six  years  in  eggs,  and  the  past 
five  years  in  poultry,  receipts  have  shown  evidence  of  stabilization  with  only 
slight  changes  from  year  to  year.  Receipts  of  eggs  at  these  markets  in  1927 
were  5  per  cent  larger  than  in  1926,  but  supplies  of  dressed  poultry  fell 
short  of  the  1926  figures  by  5  per  cent. 


arrives  when  prospects  for  the  new  crops  will 
dominate  market  values. 

Early  in  1927,  many  observers  believed  that 
poultry  production  had  been  increasing  faster 
than  demand  and  that  the  industry  faced  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  low  prices.  The  ratio  between 
poultry  product  prices  and  feed  costs  had  been 
favorable  since  1920,  providing  the  stimulus 
for  expansion. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  it  appeared 
that  this  widespread  apprehension, 
was  well  founded.  Receipts  of 
eggs  from  January  to  June  at  the 
four  leading  markets  were  the  larg¬ 
est  on  record  for  that  period.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  during  this 
same  period  were  larger  than  in 
either  of  the  previous  two  years,  but 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  av¬ 
erage  in  1923  and  1924.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  reserves  of  frozen  poultry 
in  storage  which  had  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  along  with  the  fresh  receipts 
were  over  30  million  pounds  larger 
than  in  the  previous  season. 

Beginning  with  June,  however, 
conditions  improved.  Receipts  of 
both  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  from 
July  to  December,  inclusive,  were 
smaller  each  month  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1926  with  the 
exception  of  October  and  November 
when  receipts  of  eggs  were  frac¬ 
tionally  higher. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  egg  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  first  part  of  1927  prob- 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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It  Pays  to  Buy  Good  Seed 


Federal  and  State  Laws  Give  the  Facts  to  Protect  the  Buyer 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


IT  pays  to  buy  the  best  seed  obtainable.  After 
the  crop  is  once  in  the  ground,  a  number  of 
things  can  be  done  which  will  add  to  the  yield. 
Cultivation  may  be  improved ;  fertilizers  may  be 
added ;  insects  and  diseases  may  be  controlled 
and  yet,  so  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  mistakes  which  may 
have  been  made  when  it  is  bought. 

Up  to  recent  times,  much  more  experimenta¬ 
tion  was  done  in  the  breeding  of  farm  animals 
than  in  improving  seeds.  It  is  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently  that  the  importance  of  seed  with 
the  ability  to  produce  heavily  was  fully  realized, 
but  since  that  time  an  immense  amount  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  and  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  any  man  to  study 
this  proposition  thoroughly  and  to 
do  everything  possible  to  get  quality 
seed. 

There  are  a  number  of  things 
which  the  seed  buyer  can  do  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself.  First  and  perhaps 
most  important,  he  can  buy  only 
from  reputable  firms  who  have  been 
in  business  for  a  long  time  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  endanger,  by  un¬ 
fair  dealing,  the  reputation  which 
they  have,  built  up  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

Legislation  in  the  form  of  the 
New  York  State  Seed  Law  and  the 
Federal  Seed  Staining  Law  will  do 
much  to  protect  buyers  if  they  will 
only  take  advantage  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  these  laws  give  them.  Neither 
of  these  laws  prohibits  the  sale  of 
inferior  seed,  but  they  do  provide 
for  giving  the  information  to  the 
buyer. 


The  New  York  Seed  Law  provides  that  every 
lot  of  agricultural  seeds  exposed  for  sale  in  New 
York  State  must  contain  a  tag  which  gives  cer¬ 
tain  information.  Tags  on  the  common  crop 
seeds  are  required  to  give : 

1—  The  commonly  accepted  name  of  the  variety. 

2 —  The  approximate  percentage  by  weight,  of  purity. 

3 —  The  percentage  of  weed  seeds. 

4 —  The  names  of  noxious  weed  seeds  present. 

5 —  The  percent  of  germination  and  the  date  of  test. 

6 —  The  name  and  address  of  the  vendor. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  why  this  tag  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  the  purchaser.  The  per¬ 


centage  of  purity  gives  the  actual  weight  of  good 
seed  in  100  pounds  and  subtracting  this  figure 
from  100  will  give  the  percentage  of  dirt  and 
weed  seeds.  The  percentage  of  weed  seeds  will 
show  at  a  glance  whether  the  buyer  is  paying  for 
good  seed  or  for  seed  which  will  bring  injurious 
weeds  to  his  farm.  The  percentage  of  weeds 
will  of  course  vary  somewhat  with  the  kind  of 
seed,  as  some  seeds  are  much  easier  than  others 
to  keep  clean  of  weeds. 

The  New  York  State  Law  designates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  noxious  weeds :  Canada  Thistle,  quack 
grass,  all  the  species  of  wild  mustard,  dodder, 
crabgrass  and  dock. 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
of  information  given  especially  with 
certain  seeds,  for  instance,  corn,  is 
the  percentage  of  germination  and 
particularly  the  date  when  the  test 
was  made.  The  percentage  of  ger¬ 
mination  may  not  give  the  true  state 
of  affairs  at  present  in  case  the  test 
was  made  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Federal  Seed  Staining  Law 
is  of  vast  importance  to  anyone  buy¬ 
ing  alfalfa  or  clover  seed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  enables  the  purchaser 
to  know  at  a  glance  the  origin  of  the 
seed  which  even  an  expert  cannot 
tell  by  appearance  alone. 

This  Seed  Staining  Law  does  not 
prohibit  the  importation  of  seed 
which  is  not  suitable  to  our  climate, 
so  again  it  is  important  to  use  the 
information  given  to  you  by  the  law. 
The  law  provides  that  alfalfa  from 
foreign  countries  other  than  Canada, 
( Continued  on  Page  9 ) 


The  cabbage  breeding  field  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca.  Experiment  stations,  seed  firms  and  farmers  are  all  interested  in 
improving  seed  quality. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

%  _ 

L  The  following  statements  were  taken  from  a 
chart  circulated  by  the  women  of  Tennessee : 

■'  Massachusetts  gives  her  citizens  an  average 
of  7  years’  schooling. 

1  United  States  gives  her  citizens  an  average 
of  4.4  years’  schooling. 

Tennessee  gives  her  citizens’  an  average  of 
only  3  years’  schooling. 

'  Massachusetts  citizens  produce  per  capita 
$ 260  per  year. 

f  United  States  citizens  produce  per  capita 
$i/0  per  year. 

Tennessee  citizens  produce  per  capita  only 
$ 1 16  per  year. 

Does  education  pay? 

♦  *  * 

Pay  TB  Indemnities  Promptly 

NE  of  the  troubles  with  the  TB  eradication 
work  is  the  slowness  in  paying  the  indemni¬ 
ties  to  dairymen.  In  New  York  State  it 
takes  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  cattle 
are  condemned  before  the  owner  gets  his  money 
from  the  State.  The  salvage  value  is  paid 
promptly  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  appraisal.  Because  of  this  delay,  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  caused  real  hardship.  He  is  in  especial 
need  of  the  money  to  buy  replacements  and  to 
tide  him  over  while  part  of  his  dairy  is  out  of 
production. 

A  real  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  of  several  states  to  hasten 
the  indemnity  payments  with  the  result  that  the 
time  has  been  greatly  shortened.  It  has  not 
been  so  long  since  a  farmer  waited  in  many  in¬ 
stances  as  long  as  three  or  four  months  before 
he  got  his  money.  Some  of  the  delay  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unavoidable.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  in¬ 
volved  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  much 
checking  up  to  be  done  in  order  to  be  accurate. 
All  of  which  takes  time. 

Some  delay  has  been  due  to  the  dairymen 
themselves  who  have  been  slow  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  in  filling  out  and  returning  the  papers 
promptly  and  in  the  necessary  disinfecting  of 
stables.  But  any  private  business  concern  or  in¬ 
dividual  who  took  two  or  three  months  to  settle 
an  account  would  be  open  to  criticism,  and  we 
believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
which  we  understand  is  being  made,  will  show 


the  authorities  how  to  cut  unnecessary  red  tape 
and  speed  up  still  further  the  indemnities  for 
condemned  dairy  cattle. 


Defend  Your  Rights 

“I  read  recently  an  account  of  a  farmer  in  Ohio 
who  ordered  a  hunter  to  get  off  from  his  farm  and 
the  hunter  turned  his  gun  and  shot  the  farmer.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  heifer  shot  while  running 
in  the  pasture.  A  friend  of  mine  also  had  a  heifer 
shot  recently.  Another  man  went  out  to  his  pas¬ 
ture  and  found  one  of  his  horses  dead  with  a  hole 
in  his  head.  Still  another  horse  was  shot,  near 
Arcade,  last  fall. 

“A  neighbor  left  a  row  of  25  sap  buckets  in  his 
sugar  bush  and  someone  laid  them  on  a  stump  and 
shot  through  them  all.  In  my  own  sugar  bush 
there  were  eight  buckets  shot  in  the  same  way.” 

THIS  is  a  sample  of  the  continual  flow  of  let¬ 
ters  we  are  constantly  getting  on  this  great 
trespass  problem.  We  have  brought  the 
situation  up  at  several  annual  meetings  of  farm 
organizations  recently  and  they  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  to  appoint  committees  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  trespass  situation. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  developed  in  the 
discussion  at  these  meetings  is  that  most  farmers 
will  not  stand  up  for  their  rights  enough  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  hunters.  When  a  man  is  caught  steal¬ 
ing  produce  or  found  on  a  posted  farm  without 
permission,  if  the  farmer  would  be  a  little  more 
aggressive  in  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  that 
man,  there  would  soon  be  less  illegal  trespassing. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  believe  that  we 
have  law  enough  if  the  farmers  themselves  would 
only  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  help  to  see 
that  the  law  is  enforced. 


George  W.  Goethals 

ITH  the  bugle  sounding  “Taps”  and  with 
the  simple  burial  rites  of  a  soldier,  there 
was  laid  to  rest  at  West  Point  on  January 
24  another  of  America’s  long  list  of  notable  men 
—General  George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Ever  since  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  men 
dreamed  of  “marrying”  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
by  a  canal.  Fortunes  were  lost ;  men  struggled 
and  men  died ;  but  all  efforts  ended  in  failure 
until  Goethals  came.  The  task  was  gigantic 
not  only  because  of  its  size  but  also  because  of 
the  tropical  vegetation  and  the  torrid,  fever¬ 
laden  climate. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  channel  fifty  and  one 
half  miles  long,  varying  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  feet  wide,  and  with  locks  with  a 
lift  of  eighty-five  feet.  One  of  the  great  en¬ 
gineering  feats  was  the  building  of  the  Gatun 
Dam  forming  an  artificial  lake  with  an  area  of 
164  square  miles.  During  the  last  period  of 
work  50,000  men  were  employed.  The  Canal 
cost  approximately  $375,000,000  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  business  in  1914. 

Some  men  try  to  perpetuate  their  names  in 
costly  marble  and  fail.  Others,  like  General 
Goethals,  all  too  few  in  number,  write  their 
names  in  mighty  works  and  they  become  as  im¬ 
perishable  as  Time  itself. 


Tax  Relief  For  Farmers 

“What  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  tax  relief 
for  farmers  ? — A  Discouraged  Taxpayer.” 

E  are  asked  this  question  in  one  wa)'  or 
another  by  thousands  of  our  people.  We 
would  answer  it  by  saying  first  that  the 
farmers  themselves  must  develop  more  of  what 
may  be  called  “tax  consciousness” ;  that  is, 
farmers  must  educate  themselves  with  tax  facts 
until  they  will  stand  as  a  unit  to  demand  more 
efficiency  from  the  taxpayer’s  dollar.  Today 
farmers  do  a  lot  of  growling  at  tax  collection 
time,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  the  average  citizen 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  his  public  servants 
or  to  the  way  his  money  is  spent. 

More  study  on  the  part  of  farmers  would  lead 


possibly  to  a  demand  that  every  local  unit  of 
government  make  a  budget  and  live  up  to  it  and 
also  to  the  further  demand  that  every  citizen 
should  have  a  statement  of  how  the  moneys  of 
the  village,  town  and  county  are  spent  when  he 
receives  his  tax  bill.  Furthermore,  investigation 
on  the  part  of  farmers  through  their  organi¬ 
zations  might  show  many  efficiencies  that  could 
be  introduced  into  the  local  government  that 
would  save  money.  For  example,  possibly  we 
do  not  need  so  many  small  counties  in  these  days 
of  the  automobile.  Also,  why  pay  commission- 
to  collectors  when  it  is  better  and  more  efficient 
to  send  your  check  for  taxes  directly  to  the 
county  treasurer? 

Every  country  neighborhood,  either  through 
its  local  Grange  or  in  some  other  way,  should 
have  a  committee  of  farmers  appointed  to  study 
the  local  tax  situation  in  school  district,  village, 
town  and  county,  and  report  their  findings  and 
suggestions  back  to  a  meeting  of  the  taxpayers? 
American  Agriculturist  has  on  hand  infor¬ 
mation  and  suggestions  for  Grange  lecturers  and' 
for  anyone  else  who  is  interested  that  will  enable- 
them  to  put  on  a  discussion  of  the  vital  subject7 
of  taxes.  This  material  is  free  for  the  asking.1 

,  .  r  d 

Damage  From  Pheasants 

E  have  had  many  letters  from  our  read¬ 
ers  this  fall  complainting  about  the  dam¬ 
age  from  pheasants.  There  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  good  many  farmers  that  they 
feed  these  birds  for  the  benefit  of  city  hunters. 
Many  would  not  object  to  this  even,  providing 
pheasants  were  not  a  source  of  real  damage. 
As  a  result  of  complaints  by  farmers,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
made  a  study  of  the  pheasant  situation  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  It  was  found  that  pheasants 
were  very  abundant  in  many  counties  and  that 
in  May  and  June  they  dug  out  enough  peas  and 
corn  to  cause  real  damage  on  certain  farms. 
There  was  considerable  loss  also  on  early  ripe 
tomatoes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pheasants  were  not 
abundant  enough  to  cause  much  loss  in  most 
counties  and  they  ate  many  destructive  insects 
such  as  wire-worms  and  grasshoppers  while  wild 
fruits  and  weed  seeds  made  up  a  large  part  of 
their  diet. 

The  college  recommends  that  regulations 
should  be  changed  to  meet  the  situation.  Where 
pheasants  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  destruc¬ 
tive,  a  longer  open  season  and  a  larger  bag  limit 
are  recommended.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
farmers  should  be  granted  permits  to  allow  them 
to  kill  birds  that  are  actually  damaging  crops. 
American  Agriculturist  believes  that  the 
whole  trespass  and  game  law  situation  should  be 
revised  to  take  farmers’  rights  more  into  con¬ 
sideration. 


An  Agreement  For  Organization 

“The  greatest  force  in  economic  life  today  is  the 
limiting  of  competition.  Large  businesses  unite  or 
cooperate  to  limit  competition  among  them.  Buyers 
of  agricultural  products  resort  to  trade  agreements 
to  restrict  competition  among  them,  which  tends 
to  force  farmers’  prices  up.  By  the  same  token 
farmers  must  adopt  measures  to  limit  competition 
among  themselves.” — Dean  A.  R.  Mann. 

EAN  Mann  has  here  put  into  words  the 
best  argument  for  farmers’  organization. 
The  farmer  today  is  competing  with  his 
neighbor  in  every  market  and  with  every  buyer 
of  his  products,  while  these  buyers  and  all  other 
business  and  labor  have  organized  to  eliminate 
competition  and  to  get  a  fairer  share  from  the 
returns  of  their  capital  and  labor. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

R.  NEWLYWED :  “Good  gracious,  dear, 
what  a  long  pie!  It  is  surely  too  big  ffij 
just  two.”  jH 

Mrs.  Newlywed :  “I’m  sorry,  Cecil,  butid 
couldn’t  get  any  shorter  rhubarb  anywhere !” 
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Farm  Organizations  Rally  at  Albany 


Agricultural  Society  Meetings  and  Other  Business 


ALBANY  was  certainly  the  gathering  place 
of  farmers  and  their  organizations  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  17  and 
18.  Fifteen  or  more,  farm  organizations 
held  annual  meetings  or  conferences  of  their  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  city  on  those  two  days  under  the 
auspices  and  invitation  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

For  several  years  the  Society  has  been  working 
to  bring  representative  farmers  of  the  State  to¬ 
gether  in  Albany  while  the  Legislature  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  at  least  once  a  year,  so  that  representatives 
in  -  the  State  government  and  of  the  farmers 
could  come  together  that  there  might  be  a  better 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  great  agricultural  problems  and  interests  of 
the  Empire  State. 

There  has  been  a  splendid  response  to  this 
suggestion  and  every  hour  during  both  the  days 
and  evenings  was  taken  up  with  well  attended 
and  important  sessions  of  the  various  associa¬ 
tions.  On  Wednesday  evening  at  6:30  as  a 
grand  close  to  the  various  sessions,  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  gave  its  old- 
time  supper  to  members  of  the  various  State 
departments,  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  farm 
organizations  of  the  State.  .Organizations  which 
were  represented  by  officers  and  members  at  this 
supper  included :  , 

State  Agricultural  Society 
State  Dairymen’s  Association 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Brown  Swiss  Association 
Holstein-Friesian  Association 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
Swine  Association 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association 
Home  Bureau  Federation 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
Sheffield  Producers  Association 
N.  Y.  S.  Grange 

State  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
N.  Y.  S.  Sod  Busters 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange 

N.  Y.  S.  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 

Who  says  the  farmer  is  not  organized? 

No  better  address  has  been  delivered  on  a 
farm  subject  in  this  State  in  years  than  was 
made  by  Dr.  Ra)unond  Pearson,  President  of  the 
Maryland  State  College,  at  this  old-time  supper. 
It  has  been  the  custom  since  time  immemorial 
for  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  address  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
but  he  was  unable  to  be  present  and  make  his 
address  at  the  supper  because  of  his  illness. 


Senator  John  Knight,  President  pro  tern  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate  and  majority  leader, 
discussed  the  problems  and  legislation  being  con¬ 
sidered  at  the '  present  session  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  farm  people. 

Important  subjects  discussed  and  acted  upon 
by  the  various  organizations  during  the  two  days 
included : 

First:  More  Pay  for  Butt  erf  at 

Both  sides  of  this  old  problem  were  ably 
handled  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  on  Tuesday.  A  committee  of  dairy¬ 
men  of  this  organization  has  been  studying  the 
problem  for  a  year  and  brought  out  many  worth 
while  facts  which  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  paper.  There  is  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  many  dairymen  for  more 
than  four  cents  a  point  pay  for  butterfat,  while 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  which,  if  passed 
and  its  provisions  carried  out,  will  be  of 
tremendous  and  vital  importance  to  every 
farmer  of  the  State  of  this  and  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations.  This  bill  provides  for  establishing  a 
State  policy  of  acquiring  great  tracts  by  the 
State  of  poor  and  abandoned  land  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  submit  to  the 
voters  a  proposition  to  bond  the  State  for  $100,- 
000,000  to  be  spent  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
$5,000,000  a  year  for  twenty  years  to  buy  aban¬ 
doned  or  worn  out  land,  to  re  forest 'the  land  and 
give  the  trees  the  necessary  care. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposal  can  be  seen 
when  it  is  known  that  much  of  this  land  can  be 
purchased  at  $10  an  acre  or  less  and  at  this 
rate  even  $1,000,000  would  buy  a  great  tract  of 
100,000  acres.  Of  course,  only  a  part  of  the 
money  could  be  used  for  actual  purchase  of  the 
land  as  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  establish 
more  tree  nurseries  where  the  young  trees  could 
be  grown  from  the  seed.  Money  also  would  be 
needed  for  the  planting  and  care  of  the  forests. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  18,  a  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Legislature  on  this  reforesta¬ 
tion  plan  or  proposal  and  it  was  largely  attended 
by  representative  farmers  of  the  State.  Usually 
when  any  plan  involving  large  bond  issues  is 


many  others  are  equally  insistent  that  there  is  no 
way  to  raise  this  butterfat  price  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  selling  milk.  Watch  these 
columns  for  further  discussions  of  this  import-, 
ant  subject. 

Second:  Farm  Museum  on  the 
State  Farm  Grounds 

The  most  important  subject  considered  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  the  furthering  of 
the  plans  for  obtaining  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  the  erection  on  the  State  Fair, 
Grounds  of  a  Farm  Museum.  It  is  hoped  to  es¬ 
tablish  permanently  in  a  museum,  exhibits  similar 
to  the  log  cabin  exhibits  which  have  been  given 
by  the  Society  in  cooperation  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  the  Fair 
during  the  last  few  years.  There  is  a  strong 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


considered,  farmers  can  be  depended  upon  to; 
oppose,  but  there  was  little  or  no  opposition  ex^ 
pressed  at  the  hearing  on  the  general  principles 
of  establishing  a  State  reforestation  policy.  On’ 
the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  was  quite  en¬ 
thusiastically  supported. 

The  general  proposals  of  this  bill  are  right  be~ 
yond  a  doubt.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to- 
the  proper  methods  of  how  the  State  would 
finance  the  plan.  A  hundred  million  dollars  is 
a  lot  of  money,  and  taxpayers  are  rightly  afraid 
of  •  bond  issues.  The  situation  with  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  different,  of  course,  than  with  any  other 
bond  issue  for  the  property  acquired  will  be 
steadily  growing  in  value.  As  population  in¬ 
creases,  the  land  will  increase  in  value  and  that 
land  can  be  bought  now  at  lower  prices  than  ever 
will  be  possible  again.  This  means  that  the 
State  will  become  the  owner  of  immense  tracts 
of  forests  which  even  within  our  own  lifetime 
will  begin  to  pay  back  heavy  dividends  and  there¬ 
by  reduce  taxes  for  this  and  especially  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  different  states  and  the 
nation  establish  a  definite  reforestation  policy. 
Many  old  world  countries  are  far  ahead  of  us. 
There  are  some  municipalities  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  where  taxes  are  very  low  because  off 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


State  Bonds  for  Reforestation  ? 

Bill  Proposes  a  Hundred  Million  to  Buy  in  Land 


At  the  speakers’  table  of  the  old-time  supper  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  18. 
Left  to  right:  Paul  Smith,  member  of  Executive  Committee,  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association;  E.  J.  Walrath,  member  of  Executive  Committee,  State 
Grange;  Assemblyman  D.  P.  Witter,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Agriculture;  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Extension  Director,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  M.  C.  Burritt,  President,  New  York  State  Horticultural  Spciety;  Senator  John  Knight,  President  pro  tem  of  New  York  State  Senate;  E.  R.  Eastman, 
President  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  and  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist;  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  President,  Maryland  Agricultural  College; 
Honorable  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  Rev.  Manning  E.  Van  Nostrand,  Pastor  of  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church,  Albany;  “Bob”  Adams,  author,  Rude  Rural  Rhymes;  Harvey  Farrington,  President,  State  Dairymen’s  Association;  C.  R.  White,  Presiden^^tate  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  President,  State  Home  Bureau  Federation. 
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Prevention! 

is  the  thing  that  pays- 1 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Calcium  Arsenate 

Arsenite  of  Zinc 

Dritomic  Sulphur 

Sulphur  Dusts 

for  all  needs 

("Fungi”— “ASP” 
—“85-15”— "90-10”) 


As  soon  as  it  is  warm,  up  to  45°  or  more  out- 
l  \  doors,  get  going  with  your  spray  control 
for  scale  of  all  kinds — using“Orchard  Brand” 
Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
for  sure  results. 

Plan  now  for  the  all-important  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  and  cluster  bud  sprays.  Because,  if  scab 
infests  your  foliage  when  the  blossoms  fall,  you’  11 
likely  have  a  harvest  of  scabby  fruit. 

Don’  t  risk  losing  dollars  in  labor  cost  by  saving 
cents  on  “cheap”  spray  materials.  “Orchard 
Brand”  Quality  materials  pay — big. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  1928  Annual 
" Cash  Crops.”  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-51 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevao.  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  -  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


3aws  firewood,  lumber,  iath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 

Guaranteed  /T\  Erices  „  A'f°  H  &  z  a»  stee 
-iS  '  Concrete  Mixers— money  savei 
H  on  all  concrete  jobs 

Write  ‘ouay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing-  all  kinds  saws,  engines 
feea  mills  concrete  mixers  ant 
fence  .Ford  &Fordson  Attachments 
etc  Full  of  surprising  bargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 
Box  41  Belleville,  Pa 


BALE  your  HAY 


WITH 

AN 


ANN  ARBOR 


“The  Baler  for  Business” 

3  Models  Adapted  for  Large  or 
Small  Tractors. 

Excels  In  capacity.  Durability 
and  Upkeep  Economy. 

For  prices  and  catalogues  write 

\  D.  Clifford  Jones 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Scales 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender  Juicy  Fruit 

47  years’  experience — propagation  on  whole  root,  im¬ 
ported  seedlings— planting  on  upland  ground — assure 
you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit  from  Kellys’  trees. 

Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  and  ourselves  to  be  true-to-name,  you  are 
sure  of  your  variety  before  you  plant. 


Write  now  for  the 
1928  Kelly  Catalog 
—shows  fruits  in  col¬ 
or  and  contains  much 
valuable  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  information  for 
small  and  large 
growers.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  di- 
rec*  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
315  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


;llys 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 
for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

‘FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  Eait  Avenue, 
Cajport,  N.  Y. 

l\ 


Ten  Less  Apple  Trees 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


^fyfELL,  there  are 
ten  less  old  ap¬ 
ple  trees  on  one  farm  to  contribute  to 
the  surplus  of  inferior  fruit  and  this  is 
one  per  cent  of  all  the  apple  trees  on 
this  farm.  Natural  causes  and  further 
thinning  out  will 
make  it  nearly  two 
per  cent.  If  this 
process  is  general 
and  I  believe  that  it 
is,  coupled  with  the 
heavy  losses  from 
winter  injury,  we 
shall  certainly  get 
what  many  of  us 
have  been  hoping 
f  o  r — a  substantial 
reduction  in  the 
competitive  supply  of  inferior  fruit. 

One  is  usually  surprised  at  the  cost 
of  getting  rid  of  these  old  tree's.  It 
takes  two  of  us  three  to  four  hours 
apiece  to  cut  down,  trim  out  and  work 
up  into  lengths  which  are  easily 
handled,  one  of  these  old  big  trees. 
And  we  still  have  the  wood  to  haul 
away  and  cut  into  stove  lengths  and 
the  stump  to  dig  out  or  leave  to  rot. 
Thus  it  costs  from  three  to  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  tree  or  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  acre  merely  to  get 
the  part  of  the  tree  above  the  ground 
out  of  the  orchard.  This  fact  deters 
many  men  from  cutting  out  old  or¬ 
chards.  In  our  own  case  we  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  cutting  each  year 
only  the  number  of  trees  we  can  burn 
for  firewood.  Thus  we  avoid  hiring 
extra  labor  and  utilize  all  the  wood 
ourselves.  Of  course,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  sell  the  wood  or  have  it 
cut  on  shares  or  give  it  away. 

“The  Harvest” — A  Worth-while 
Book 

There  has  just  come  to  hand  another 
of  L.  H.  Bailey’s  “Background  Books” 
called  “The  Harvest”  and  on  a  train 
trip  away  from  home  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  have  been  reading  it.  The  book 
deals  primarily  with  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  questions  of  the  day — de¬ 
creasing  farm  population,  cooperative 
marketing,  the  surplus,  etc.  It  offers 
no  formula  for  farm  relief  hut  the 
clarity  and  understanding  with  which 
he  presents  the  facts  are  stimulating 
and  encouraging.  I  know  that  many 
people  do  not  understand  and  apprec¬ 
iate  Dr.  Bailey.  They  think  that  he  is 
too  abstract  and  his  philosophy  too 
deep  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  no  living  man  understands  or 
more  clearly  expresses  the  true  farm¬ 
er’s  real  thoughts  and  philosophy  of 
life  than  L.  H.  Bailey.  He  is  a  seer 
who  will  some  day  be  ranked  with 
Carlyle  and  Emerson. 

I  usually  feel  when  I  am  reviewing 
a  book  that  I  am  probably  wasting 
my  time,  so  few  farmers  read  books. 
And  yet  if  I  can  only  persuade  a  few 
to  buy  and  read  this  little  volume  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  called  “The 
Situation”  and  the  second  “The  In¬ 
comes”.  The  first  part  is  written  only 
as  a  background  for  the  “concerns  of 
greater  moment”  in  the  second,  which 
are  the  main  satisfactions  in  life. 

Farming  Has  Changed 

The  situation  of  the  farmer  has 
changed  materially.  “Once  farming 
was  itself  a  function,  setting  its  own 
program,  largely  supplying  its  own 
needs;  now  it  meets  the  trade  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world  and  is  controlled 
by  prices;  but  I  hope  it  is  still  a  mode 
of  life.  *  *  *  It  does  not  occur  to  us 
when  we  puzzle  ourselves  over  the 
farming  situation,  that  the  farm  is  now 
loaded  with  a  thousand  expenditures 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


that  were  not  re¬ 
quired  in  former 
days.  *  *  *  and  that  as  he  is  the  bottom 
man,  living  on  the  native  soil,  he  can¬ 
not  take  it  out  on  someone  else.”  The 
whole  effort  of  the  chapters  on  ‘The 
Situation”  is  to  express  the  essential 
difficulty  in  which  the  farmer  finds 
himself  by  being  a  farmer  and  to  bring 
home  to  society  that  anything  it  may 
do  in  the  way  of  public  policy  or  wel¬ 
fare  legislation  must  be  measured  by 
“what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  occu¬ 
pation,  business  and  general  well-being 
of  the  farming  people”  as  the  keepers 
of  the  earth  and  its  backgrounds  for 
all  the  people. 

New  Standard  of  Values 

We  are  in  a  period  of  maladjust¬ 
ments  but  these  are  chiefly  monetary 
and  “there  are  other  rewards  than  the 
money  income.  *  *  *  It  is  a  time  to 
pause  and  to  reflect  and  to  establish 
new  standards  for  value.”  And  so  the 
main  purpose  of  the  whole  book  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  second  part,  “The  In¬ 
comes”  as  to  freshly  evaluate  the 
ancient  things,  the  rain,  the  rocks,  the 
trees,  the  animals,  the  farm  folk,  in 
terms  of  sentiments,  motives  and  out¬ 
looks.  “Nature  is  still  the  background 
of  our  activities.”  I  am  sure  that  real 
farmers  (Bailey  gives  some  criteria  as 
to  how  to  distinguish  real  farmers)  if 
they  will  but  read  this  little  book  open- 
mindedly,  will  find  that  it  will  again 
and  again  touch  responsive  cords  in 
them  as  it  has  in  me  and  clarify  and 
deepen  their  understanding  of  current 
farm  problems. 

The  opinions  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  farmers  “who  make  their 
living  from  farming”  are  appended  and 
amply  substantiate  the  point  of  view  of 
the  book. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Make  Extra  Money 

increase  Your  Crops  with  K 

SPRAY5}) 
PUMPS 


QP RAYED  crops  command  top  prlce***»and 
'Z  a  few  extra  dollar*  spent  now  for  a  MYERS 
Spray  Outfit  will  earn  you  surprisingly  big  prof¬ 
its.  Decide  this  year  to  get  the  bigger  yield*  and 
finer  quality  fruits  and  vegetable*  that  scientific 
MYERS  spraying  bring*  to  you. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Spray  Pomps 
for  Svery  Purpose 

Every  type  of  spray  pump  from  the  tmall  hand 
operated  knapsack  and  bucket  type*  *rrns 
to  the  large  power  outfits  Is  yours  to 
choose  from  Inlthe  MYERS  Honor- 
Bilt  line.  All  are  remarkably  easy  to 
operate,  have  powerful,  penetrating 
spray,  and  handle  insecticides,  disin¬ 
fectants,  whitewash  and  similar  mix¬ 
tures.  As  useful  in  the  dairy  bam  or 
poultry  house  as  in  field  or  orchard. 

Send  for  the  MYERS  Catalog 

Write  today  for  the  MYERS  booklet 
or  see  the  local  MYERS  dealer.  You 
will  find  there  Is  a  MYERS  spray  «  »  »« 

pump  to  meet  every  (praying  myths  oooosa* 
need  perfectly. 

Tbe  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

286  Orange  St..  Ashland,  Ohio 

Manfacturers  of  Pumps  for  Even 
Purpose — Water  Systems — Hay 
(C-88)  Tools-— Door  Hangers 


PLANTS  Ms 

FOR  SPRING  PUNTING 

We  make  a  specialty  of  ererytblng 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  45  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  T. 
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How  may  you  be 
sure  in  advance  of 
what  only  time  and 
use  wi  Up  rove  ? 
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SCORES  of  the  items  which  you 
buy  from  day  to  day  must  be 
taken  on  faith.  Strong  claims 
may  be  made — quality  may  be  argued 
— yet  how  may  you  be  sure  that  what 
you  buy  will  meet  the  one  test  that 
counts — that  allows  of  no  evasion — 
the  test  of  time  and  use? 

You  cannot  be  an  expert  on  scores  of 
different  varieties  of  merchandise.  There 
is,  however,  one  certain,  sure,  safe  way 
to  buy  everything  you  want. 

Send  for  your  Montgomery  Ward 
Catalogue.  Select  your  needs  at  your 
leisure.  Mail  your  order.  Back  will 
come  merchandise  which  is  absolutely 
certain  to  give  you  those  “invisible 
values  ”  you  demand.  All  that  you  buy 
from  Montgomery  Ward  is  guaranteed 
to  be  as  represented.  The  facts  about 
quality  are  clearly  stated  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  items  are  illustrated.  You 
are  the  sole  judge  of  whether  the  things 
you  buy  are  satisfactory.  If  you  are 
not  pleased  you  can  have  your  money 
back.  How  can  we  make  so  sweeping 
an  offer? 

For  two  reasons 

We  sell  only  good  merchandise  that 
answers  your  needs,  meets  your  most 
exacting  requirements  and  fulfills  your 


expectations.  We  can  do  this  because 
we  test  everything  we  buy. 

For  56  years  Montgomery  Ward  has 
kept  faith  with  its  patrons.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  more  than  ten  million 
people  buy  from  us,  but  it  is  gratifying. 

And  Yet  the  Prices  are  Lower 

The  same  vast  organization  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  test,  to  examine,  qualities  of 
merchandise,  to  reject  anything  second 
rate,  also  enables  us  to  buy  in  great 
quantities.  This  keeps  costs  down. 

So  that  with  our  all-inclusive  guaran¬ 
tee  you  get  lower  prices.  In  fact,  you 
will  not  find  so  great  a  variety  at  such 
low  prices  even  in  the  greatest  stores  of 
the  largest  cities. 

Remember  our  money-back  guar¬ 
antee — your  assurance  that  the  “Invis¬ 
ible  Values”  are  there. 

And  then  note  the  money-saving 
prices.  Buying  from  Montgomery  Ward 
is  easy,  safe  and  certain  to  satisfy. 


The  United  States  Government  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  developed  the  newest,  most  accurate  methods  of  testing  and 
analyzing  the  quality  of  raw  materials  and  finished  articles. 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co.  ’s  testing  laboratory  follows  the  same  methods 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Paints,  varnishes,  fabrics,  leathers, 
floor  coverings,  tires,  oils,  radio  sets,  rope,  chains,  chemicals,  and  hundreds 
of  other  articles  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests  before  being  listed 
in  our  Catalogue.  In  this  way  the  ” Invisible  Values”  are  safeguarded. 
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Send  for  Your  Free 
Catalogue  Now 

Turn  through  its  pages.  See  how  we  are 
equipped  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  whole  family 
indoors  or  out,  at  work  or  at  play. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO.,  DEPT.  2H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward ’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer  catalogue. 

Name . 

Street  8s  No.. . . 

Rural  Route  No . Box  No . 

Post  Office . State . 


Montgomery  Ward  €?Ca 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND,  ORB. 


KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


\ 


BALTIMORB 
FORT  WORTH 
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Mail  The  Coupon  Below 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  forged  sharp.  5  inches 
apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  will  bring  you  two  valuable  books  free. 
One  book  is  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  the  other 
is  the  Clark  “Cutaway"  Catalog  of  Disk  Har¬ 
rows  and  Farm  Implements. 

"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  encyclopedia 
of  farm  information.  Simply  written,  it  tells  in 
detail: 


What  the  Soil  consists  of,  Kind  of  Soil, 
How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage  Accom¬ 
plishes,  How  deep  Tillage  Increases 
Crops,  Modern  method  of  Tillage,  Disking 
Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage,  Types  of 
Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to  get  bigger, 
better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor — how  to  make  your 
farm  yield  greater  profits. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway"  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
the  full  line  of  CLARK  “CUTAWAY"  Disk  Harrows— from 
the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse.  Single-Action  harrow  to  the 
Double-Action  harrows  for  Fordson  and  other 
tractors.  It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  and  Bog  Blows.  Smoothing  Harrows  and 
others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  CLARK  “CUTA¬ 
WAY"  Harrows  are  mads  of  cutlery  steel  heat 
treated,  and  forged  sharp  instead  of  rolled: 
it  explains  many  features  found  only  on  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY"  Implements  that  mean  better  till¬ 
age  with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm  or  one 
of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you  are  ready  to 
buy  now  or  later,  send  for  these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each  for  you. 
No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 

This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  unit  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction 
— the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
— double  disking  with  one  working.  Rear  disks 
out  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Light  draft.  Easily  turned  on  short 
corners.  Numerous  sizes  In  tractor  and  horse- 
drawn  models.  Also  made  With  flexible  frame, 
tractor  model,  only. 


“Since  1865” 
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The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

1 76  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

■  Please  send  your  FREE  catalog,  prices 
and  book,  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage. "  L 

I 

|  Name  . 

a 


Address 


‘THE  CREAM  *  erlcahandHng  but 

We  are  the  b£3tfof  ^rRy' and  ger- 

°ne  of  Faun^n  Laboratory  for  pnrRy  offlcer  ot 

every  lot  m  ourGraduate  heed  Analyst.  under  OUr 
nnnation  *  ami  selling  direct  to  >  it  EUarantee 

American  Northern  Grown.  Flint  and  Dent 

A  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  Northern  Grown. 

™  “AS  ;!,«.»:»  “I 
TeS  1bW 

SPRING  WHEAT.  JJ  f  Grass  Seeds. 

VETC".  "ftlo  POTATOJS,,,,  M 

11  varieties,  early,  j  Northern  grown  and 

sited 

ot  a  oaa  J  toO.OOt '  |{1ScatA LOG.  the  most 

JS"  “mptehenstve  T,m 

KSTV-- js-sf  fj’-  «  “» 


price  List, 

FREE.  Address  ~r  ED  GROW  ER 

EDWARD  F.  D1BBLESE  falls  n  y.  a 

VB0X  A  Weadauarters  for  Farm  Seeds  J 


Learn  to  Fly 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  a  few 
young  men  from  farms  to  earn  a  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  course  in  aviation. 

H.  W.  GOODIER 

721  Schuyler  St.,  Syracu*e,  N.  Y. 

Basketry  Materials  SK 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane.  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  'Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


OATS 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
QCCn  rORlhl  Early  Clarage  and  White 
OLC.U  IrUnni  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  12.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 


SENSATION 
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Does  It  Pay  to  Hold  Crops 
for  Higher  Prices  ? 

J-JOW  often  has  every  farmer  debated 
whether  or  not  he  should  hold  his 
potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  or  some  other 
product  in  the  fall,  hoping  for  a  much 
better  price  later  in  the  winter.  Does 
it  pay  to  hold  year  after  year,  or  in 
the  long  run  would  a  man  be  better 
off  to  sell  his  stuff  every  year  straight 
from  the  field  or  thresher? 

G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Pearson  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  writing  in  “Farm  Economics” 
gives  some  very  interesting  facts  in  an¬ 
swer  to  these  questions.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  holding  corn  for  a  higher  price, 
Warren  and  Pearson  found  that  if  the 
farmer  followed  the  policy  year  after 
year  of  holding  corn  when  it  was  cheap 
and  selling  it  promptly  in  those  years 
when  it  was  high  in  the  fall,  the  av¬ 
erage  profit  was  substantial. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  wheat; 
that  is,  it  usually  pays  to  sell  wheat 
in  those  years  when  prices  are  high  in 
the  fall,  but  when  they  are  low  in  the 
fall  it  pays  to  hold. 

Potatoes  are  different  because  they 
cannot  be  held  as  long  as  wheat.  War¬ 
ren  and  Pearson  found  with  potatoes 
that  when  potato  prices  are  low  at  har¬ 
vest  time  they  are  likely  to  be  still 
lower  in  the  spring  and  that  when  they 
are  high  in  the  fall  they  will  usually 
be  still  higher  in  the  spring.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  cabbage;  that  is, 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can  when 
the  prices  are  low,  but  over  a  term  of 
years,  you  will  average  well  by  holding 
cabbage  when  the  price  is  high. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  and 
the  above  rules  apply  only  to  averages 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Controlling  Stinking  Smut  of 
Wheat 

Is  there  any  way  of  effectively  controll¬ 
ing  stinking  smut  of  wheat?  This  trouble 
has  been  causing  a  serious  loss  here  for  a 
few  years. — R.  J.,  New  York. 

'J'HIS  disease  can  be  controlled  by 

treating  the  seed  with  copper  car¬ 
bonate  dust  or  formaldehyde.  In  treat¬ 
ing  with  copper  carbonate,  2V2  ounces 
are  mixed  with  each  bushel  of  seed 
wheat.  It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to 
mix  this  with  a  shovel  but  rather  to 
buy  a  commercial  mixer  or  build  one 
at  home.  Directions  are  given  in  Cor¬ 
nell  Bulletin  157,  Diseases  of  Small 
Grains  by  R.  S.  Kirby.  The  bulletin 
also  gives  full  directions  for  controlling 
this  and  several  other  diseases. 

A  few  precautions  to  observe  are: 
Do  not  breathe  the  copper  carbonate 
dust.  Do  not  feed  the  grain  after  it 
has  been  treated.  Clean  out  the  drill 
every  night  as  the  material  will  cor¬ 
rode  the  metal  parts  if  it  gets  damp. 


Figuring  Weight  of  Hay  in 
a  Mow 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  nay  in  a  mow  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  size :  twenty-two  feet  long, 
thirteen  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide? — - 
Mrs.  F.  L.  F.,  New  York. 

IT  is  estimated  that  400  cubic  feet  in 
a  mow  weigh  about  a  ton.  From 
the  size  of  your  mow  I  figure  that  the 
hay  would  weigh  a  little  bit  over  seven 
tons.  I  am  assuming  of  course  that 
it  is  fairly  well  packed. 


Millet  or  Oats  and  Peas 
for  Hay 

Which  do  you  think  makes  the  best  hay 
for  cows,  millet  or  oats  and  peas?  I  have 
a  small  farm  that  is  pretty  well  run 
down. — G.  C.,  New  York. 

J7ROM  our  experience  we  think  that 
oats  and  peas  will  make  the  best 
hay.  Millet  is  rather  hard  to  cure  but 
is  a  valuable  emergency  crop  to  sow 
late  in  the  season.  Oats  and  peas  can 
he  put  in  early  and  will  be  ready  to 
cut  just  about  the  time  the  other  hay¬ 
ing  is  done.  Due  to  the  peas,  which 
are  legumes,  the  hay  will  be  more  val- 


Isbells  Seeds 

DoYield  More 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  dnd  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 1 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you  1 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

49  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been  j 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 
seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,  j 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have 
done  this.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit- 
buildirtg  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

THISBOm 

TEHSHOW 

MAIL  COUPOH 

TODAY / 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
193  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1928  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 

lity  Seed. 


from-grower  prices  on  Quality  ! 
Name . 


<U) 


Address. 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER -LOOK BETTER 

\  SAVE  YOU 
MON  EY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust, 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
Jjjjy  'J  three  times  as  long  as  or- 
‘  dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  Intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  162  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  F.DWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
212-262  Butler  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


TREES  *12  Sp 

Hardy  3  ft.  trees  prepaid  by  Express. 
1928  catalog  contains  unusual  bargains 
shrubs  .vines  and  seeds. 

&  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land.”  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There’s  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

IRON  AGE 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 

Bldg. 

Pa. 


Iron  Ago 


No. SOG- 


th  e  most 


SAT  FSMFN  You  can  make  big 

money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons,  Nurseries,  Desk  A-8,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


uable  per  ton  than  millet  hay.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  innoculate  the  peas 
with  legume  bacteria.  This  can  be  se¬ 


cured  from  your  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
or  from  the  Plant  Physiology  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  for  a  nominal  cpst. 
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It  Pays  to  Buy  Good  Seed 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
which  is  not  known  to  be  unadapted  to 
this  country,  will  be  colored  one  per¬ 
cent  green.  Second,  alfalfa  seed  known 
to  be  unadapted  or  of  unknown  origin, 
will  be  colored  10%  red.  Third,  alfalfa 
seed  from  Canada  will  be  colored  one 
percent  violet  (in  this  case  the  color¬ 
ing  will  be  a  mark  of  merit).  Fourth, 
the  staining  of  red  clover  seed  will  be 
identical  with  that  of  alfalfa. 

It  will  be  worth  while  for  each  of 
our  readers  to  have  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  New  York  State  Seed 
Staining  Law.  Bulletin  528,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  workings  of  this  law,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  them,  so  long  as  the  supply  is 
available. 

Quality  Seed  Saves  Money 

The  third  point  which  may  be  used 
in  purchasing  good  seed,  is  that  the 
owner  should  insist  on  quality  and 
should  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it.  It  may  •  be  possible  to  save 
money  in  purchasing  many  farm  sup¬ 
plies,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  cut 
corners  and  save  money  when  it  is 
necessary  to  purchase  seed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  grad¬ 
ual  change  going  on  by  which  less  and 
less  seed  will  be  grown  on  the  farm 
on  which  it  is  used  and  to  a  greater 
extent  the  growing  of  seed  will  become 
a  specialized  business,  carried  on  by  a 
few  farmers  who  are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed,  by  reason  of  their  experience  and 
training,  to  produce  good  seed.  It  is 
still  possible  for  many  men  to  save 
their  own  seed  of  the  common  farm 
crops,  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat  .buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.,  and  in  certain  cases  where 
a  man  has  put  time  and  thought  on 
improving  seed  it  may  be  possible  for 
him  to  breed  seeds  better  for  his  con¬ 
ditions  than  he  can  buy.  For  instance, 
some  growers  raise  their  own  cabbage 
seed  and  feel  that  they  get  better  re¬ 
sults  than  they  could  by  buying  it. 

All  Working  for  Better  Stock 

Many  farmers  have  an  idea  that  seed 
houses  are  interested  mainly  in  getting 
the  most  money  possible  for  the  poor¬ 
est  seed  they  are  able  to  sell.  This 
condition  is  no  doubt  true  among  a  few 
fly-by-night  firms,  yet  the  larger  re¬ 
putable  houses  not  only  guard  their 
reputations  very  thoroughly,  but  go  so 
far  as  to  maintain  farms  of  their  own 
on  which  they  test  and  breed  much  of 
the  seed  which  they  sell.  Commercial 
seed  houses  are  also  responsible  in  a 
large  degree  for  making  available  to 
the  public  the  experimental  work  done 
by  our  colleges  and  state  experiment 
stations,  the  value  of  which  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  estimate. 
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L  Only  the  cream  of  the  crop 
selected  for  PINE  TREE  brand. 

2.  Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the 
famous  PINE  TREE  standards. 

3.  KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate 
with  every  bag. 

4.  Sealed  by  Dickinson  so  you 
get  what  you  pay  for. 

“PINE  TREE '-THE  NATIONAL  SEED 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS  BUFFALO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  BOSTON 


Another  phase  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  which  is  of  value  to 
growers  are  the  variety  tests  which 
have  been  conducted  in  many  counties 
by  the  farm  bureau.  Not  all  varieties 
are  equally  well  suited  to  various  soils 
and  climates  and  as  a  result  of  this 
variety  test  work,  farmers  in  most 
counties  are  able  to  decide  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  list,  the  variety  of  each 
crop  which  is  best  suited  to  their 
special  conditions. 

It  is  profitable  to  use  good  seed. 
Experiments  have  definitely  proven 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  lower  per 
unit  where  a  high  yield  per  acre  is  se¬ 
cured.  It  has  also  been  definitely 
shown  that,  equal  care  being  given, 
one  source  of  seed  will  give  a  higher 
yield  than  another  which  may  look 
exactly  the  same  to  the  eye.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  value  of  two 
kinds  of  seed  may  be  quite  accurately 
determined  by  comparing  the  cost  of 
them,  yet  the  careful  grower  will  con¬ 


sider  all  of  the  points  which  have  been 
mentioned. 


Reasons  for  Glover  Failure 

Why  is  it  that  it  seems  to  be  so  much 
more  difficult  to  get  a  good  catch  of 
clover  than  it  was  years  ago. — T.  W., 
New  York. 

rpHERE  are  two  possible  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  the  lime  or  phos¬ 
phorous  or  both  have  become  depleted. 
In  this  case  adding  lime  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  bring  back  the  clover. 

The  second  possible  cause  is  that 
seed  is  used  which  comes  from  a  warm 
climate  and  as  a  result  the  clover 
plants  do  not  survive  the  winter. 

No  doubt  both  causes  are  present  to 
a  considerable  degree.  We  have  seen 
clover  grow  in  the  subsoil  on  the  sides 
of  cuts  made  along  state  roads  where 
there  was  no  clover  in  nearby 
meadows.  Evidently  there  was  more 
lime  and  phosphorous  in  the  subsoil 
than  in  the  surface  soil. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Iiose  Bushes. 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Bed, 
Northern  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to  4  ft. 

20c  each,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each,  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  2  yr.  15c  each,  $8  per  100 
HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,  2  to  3  ft,,  25c  ea. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


lave  from  10  to  50%  on  youc  seeds® 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  . 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

he  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY.  in.J 

.  Deot.  A  CORTUND.il.?.  ^ 


Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

•*A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
planted,"  report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  grew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  ‘‘Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  prreen  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  .  Grows  in 
clusters  of  5—7."  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best* 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  is  your  chance  to  train  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Packet,  25c;  J-oz.,  $1.75;  3-oz.,$3.00;  oz./$5.00.  Postpaid 

,  .  .  •  r'-f _ _ _  1  er*u 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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Does  Your  Winter  Ration 
Meet  these  Three  Needs? 


1.  Plenty  of  protein 

2.  Quality  of  protein 

3.  Conditioning  value 


Now,  if  ever,  feed  enough  of  your  grain  ration 
to  insure  highest  profits  per  cow — the  way  to 
make  most  money  with  least  work  and  invest¬ 
ment.  But  also  be  sure 
your  mixture  meets 
these  three  big  needs, 
by  balancing  it  with 
the  proper  quantity  of 
Linseed  Meal.  Get  this 
free  book  of  practical 
rations,  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful 
dairymen.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  your  copy. 


Clip  the  coupon, 
send  for  free  booklet. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  free  booklet  No.  R-2,  “How 
to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 

©  L.  M.  E.  Co.  1928 


STOP  REPAIRING 


Buy  a 
Gleckner 
“Thousan” 
Harness 

and  save  time  and 
repairs.  12  models. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  The 
■'Gleckner”  Dealer  will 
fit  It  to  your  team. 
Time  payments  if  de¬ 
sired.  Write  for  Book¬ 
let  describing  12  wear- 
resisting  improvements. 


W .  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

N.  B.  '•Ajax”  Double  Harness.  $54.95  and  up. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  during 
stable  months  ■  will  keep  them  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  the  dirt 
out  of  the  milk  pail.  CUPPING  AND 
GROOMING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE.  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St..  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  1  will  ship  any 
number  C,  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
monev  will  be  returned.  No  charges  tor  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  PJtrc  onrl  <shnntcf01  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  SHu  onOalS{0  §  wks.  0](j  jg  ea. ;  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Get 


My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

|  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire.  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing,  { 
[Paints,  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  or  Poultry! 
|  Netting,  etc.  I  want  you  to  see  the  bier  savings  I’m  giving  \ 
[  this  season.  Write  today  for  my  bier  120-pape  Bargain  Book.  . 
|  I  pay  the  freight  and  grnarantee  the  quality.  —Jim  Brown.  \ 

|  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.3004,  Cleveland.  0.  | 


SAVE  YOUR  COWS  BY  SAVING  THEIR  UDDERS  BY  USING 


A.  D.  D.’s  SAVE  THE  COW 

Is  a  powerful  Remedy  in  a  strong  concentrated  form,  every  drop  of  which  is  filled 
with  restorative  healing  elements.  It  is  POWERFUL >  PENETRATING >  ABSORB¬ 
ING  and  SOOTHING 

For  GARGET ,  SWOLLEN  and  CAKED  UDDERS  it  increases  the  circulation 
absorbs  all  inflamatory  matter  and  gives  immediate  relief  in  the  most  severe  cases. 

For  FOULS  it  cleanses  the  diseased  parts,  subdues  inflamation,  stimulates  healthy 
granulations  and  hastens  the  healing  process.  When  lameness  first  appears  two 
applications  will  give  immedate  relief  followed  by  a  healthy  and  natural  cure. 

I  simply  ask  Dairymen  to  try  this  valuable  preparation,  knowing  that  it  will 
make  its  own  reputation  whenever  used. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 


For  Sale  by  Feed  Dealers  and  Druggists  or  sent  Prepaid  for  $1.00. 
Please  send  Dealers  name  when  ordering  by  mail. 


Prepared  by  A„  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N*  Y. 
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Changes  in  Milk  Cars 

Will  'Tank  Cars  Widen  Milk  Zones  ? 


IT  is  not  a  far  call  back  to  the  days 

when  the  itinerant  milk  peddler 
called  his  wares  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  the  house  wife 
ran  forth  to  receive  her  dipper  or  pan 
of  milk  dipped  from  the  bucket  or  can 
of  the  one  profit  (if  any)  producer. 
What  a  change  to  the  latest  styles  in 
milk  delivery — the  electrically  equipped 
milk  tank  car  in  use  today  under  the 
service  of  one  of  New  York’s  biggest 
milk  companies. 

The  Borden  Farm  Products  Co.  has 
placed  in  service  several  of  these  up- 
to-the-minute  transporting  devices 
which  take  their  product  from  several 
New  York  points  and  deliver  it  in  New 
York  City  under  refrigeration  in  bulk. 
The  method  is  proving  superior  to  the 
old  can  shipping  method  and  it  is 
believed  will  prove  more  economical. 

Cooled  Before  Put  in  Cars 

Milk  is  received  from  the  several 
dairymen  delivering  to  a  certain 
station  and  put  through  a  special  brine 
cooling  machine  and  pumped  into  the 
tank  cars  at  a  temperature  of  39  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Pipes,  thoroughly 
sanitary  convey  the  fluid  milk  to  the 
two  compartments  each  of  which  hold 
3000  gallons  or  a  total  capacity  of 
24,000  quarts  of  milk.  The  tank  cars 
of  the  Pfaudler  type  act  much  as  a 
thermos  bottle  being  made  of  steel  with 
glass  lining  enclosed  in  a  cork  jacket. 
It  is  said  that  milk  shipped  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York  points  will  not  vary  in 
temperature  two  degrees  upon  reach¬ 
ing  New  York  City  even  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

These  new  cars  electrically  equipped 
cost  approximately  $15,000  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  due  to  the  labor  saved.  The 
extra  investment  in  600  cans  and  re¬ 
placements  due  to  loss  and  breakage, 
costs  of  handling  and  packing  in  ice 
represent  considerable  investment  of 
the  old  system  contrasted  with  the 
new.  In  addition  it  is  stated  that  a 
much  lower  bacteria  count  is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  tank  cars — a 
worthy  benefit  in  itself. 

Electrically  driven  agitators  mix  the 
cream  and  milk  upon  delivery  in  New 
York  and  a  pump  unloads  the  precious 
fluid.  Cars  are  thoroughly  steamed 
inside  and  cleaned  outside  before  re¬ 
filling  at  loading  point.  This  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of  milk  haulage  is  the 
ultimate  in  protecting  New  York  City’s 
milk  supply  and  should  give  new  life 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed. — Malcom  Hitchings. 


Freezing  Affects  Milk 

Does  the  freezing  of  milk  do  any  harm 
to  it  aside  from  the  inconvenience  of 
thawing  it  out.  How  can  this  freezing 
be  prevented? 

'^yHEN  milk  freezes  it  is  affected 
both  in  its  chemical  composition 
and  in  its  physical  properties.  The 
cream  in  thawed  milk  is  not  the  same 
as  in  normal  milk.  The  casein  of  the 
milk  also  seems  to  become  flaky  after 
it  has  been  thawed.  The  fat  seems  to 
be  partially  churned  and  never  mixes 
as  completely  once  it  has  been  frozen. 

The  chemical  effect  of  freezing  seems 
to  make  the  milk  harder  to  digest  than 
before  it  was  frozen.  For  this  reason 
children  should  not  be  fed  milk  which 
has  been  frozen.  It  is  also  said  that 
milk  which  has  been  frozen  will  not 
keep  sweet  as  long  as  normal  milk. 

From  the  producer’s  standpoint,  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  preventing  milk 
from  freezing  is  to  have  a  cool  vat 
in  which  this  can  be  kept  overnight. 
This  may  seem  odd  yet  dairymen  know 
that  although  milk  will  cool  off  much 
more  rapidly  when  put  into  a  tank 
than  when  standing  outside,  even  in 


the  coldest  weather,  yet  the  milk  in 
the  cooling  tank  will  not  freeze  par¬ 
ticularly  if  water  is  running  through 
the  tank.  From  the  consumer’s  stand¬ 
point  it  is  important  that  the  bottles 
be  taken  in  before  it  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  freeze.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  milkman  may  set  the 
bottle  inside  when  it  is  delivered. 


Funds  Now  Available  to 
Enforce  Milk  Import  Act 


DUE  to  the  lack  of  funds  the  bill 
which  was  passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  effecting  milk  im¬ 
ports  has  not  been  fully  enforced.  A 
deficiency  bill  passed  recently  has  sup¬ 
plied  these  funds  and  a  staff  is  now 
being  organized  and  equipped  to  en¬ 
force  the  Federal  Milk  Import  Act. 
In  substance  this  bill  says  that  milk 
imported  into  this  country  should  be 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
feed  has,  for  many  years, 
•  *  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  53  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


When  exposed  to  weather  or  disease,  give  SPOHN’S 
DISTEMPER  COMPOUND.  For  33  years  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  Distemper,  Strangles,  Influenza,  Pink 
Eye,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Shipping  Fever,  Coughs 
and  Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  exposed.  Give 
“SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Distemper.  Poultry  raisers! 
Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Roup.  60  cents  and  $1.20  at 
drug  stores.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  DEPT.  «  GOSHEN.  IND. 

I>  Ml— ■!  Ill  II  III  Hill— ■!  — MLBB— ill  I  j  l  ill  r 


Notice— Pigs  For  Sale 

We  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  to  sell  from  se¬ 
lected  high  grade  sows  and  registered  boars:  These 
pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  V  <■ 
ship  all  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Our  guarantee — feed  them  14 
days,  and  if  not.  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  IVe  guarantee  safe 
delivery. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old — $5.00  each. 
Breeds — Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross — 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old _ $3.75  each 

Pigs  8  weeks  old . $4.00  each 

Pigs  9  to  10  weeks  old .... _ $4.50  each  y. 

Send  your  order  to  the 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM, 

151  Main  St.,  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass'. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL 
New  York’s  greatest 

POST,  Ensenore,  N. 


PIGS. 

herd. 

Y. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross- 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  |0  weeks  old.  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  .  if  dissatisfied,  return  theip 
at  my  expense.  -  A 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS- 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 
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State  Bonds  For 
Reforestation? 

(Continued  from  Page  5 ) 
the  income  received  from  the  forests 
owned  by  these  municipalities.  There 
is  at  least  one  of  these  cities  where 
the  income  received  from  the  forests 
actually  exceeds  all  of  the  city’s  ex¬ 
penses. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  the  economist  of 
Cornell  University,  who  spoke  at  the 
reforestation  hearing,  later  wrote  us 
on  the  question  of  a  bond  issue  for  re¬ 
forestation  purposes.  He  said  in  his 
usual  effective  way: 
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Added  Achievements  in  World-Wide 
Program  for  Better  Tires 
and  Better  Service 


“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy 
who  went  barefooted  for  many  years. 
His  father  mortgaged  the  farm  to  buy 
six  dress  suits,  a  Packard  car  and 
various  other  paraphernalia  for  his 
brother.  This  so  disgusted  the  bare¬ 
foot  boy  with  mortgages  that  when  the 
father  proposed  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  bave  it  charged,  he  said  that  this 
going  in  debt  proposition  had  gone  al¬ 
ready  too  far  and  insisted  that  there 
be  no  shoes  bought  until  they  could  be 
paid  for  in  cash.  The  boy  continued 
to  go  barefooted.” 

Need  for  Careful  Study 

But  on  the  other  hand  ,no  important 
action  of  this  kind  should  be  taken 
hastily.  The  proposition  has  a  good 
many  angles,  some  of  which  may  be 
unsatisfactory.  What  is  needed  is 
study  and  investigation  of  the  facts. 

Cornell  University  has  already  been 
studying  the  abandoned  lands  of  the 
State  and  the  possibility  of  reforesta¬ 
tion  for  years.  The  State  itself  has 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Chenango  County,  but  still  we  do  not 
have  knowledge  enough  to  proceed 
with  such  an  undertaking.  More  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  answered. 

What  about  taking  all  of  this  mar¬ 
ginal  land  out  of  production?  It  will 
be  a  good  thing,  for  it  will  serve  to  re¬ 
duce  the  over-production  and  will  elim¬ 
inate  those  products  made  on  this  poor 
land  where  the  costs  of  production  are 
the  highest. 

4n  Example  in  Chenango  County 

What  will  happen  to  the  farmers 
who  are  still  on  this  land?  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  answers  that  question  as  follows: 
“Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of 
the  idle  farms  on  the  land  purchased 
for  reforestation  in  Chenango  County 
had  gone  to  farms  elsewhere.  Crop 
yields  in  such  an  area  never  were  high 
and  are  far  below  the  average  of  the 
State.  In  this  same  area  in  1924,  the 
yields  were  47  per  cent  of  the  State 
average.  Since  a  tenant  can  rent  a 
good  farm  for  half  the  crop  and  have 
the  landlord  pay  the  taxes,  maintain 
the  buildings,  and  pay  many  other  ex¬ 
penses,  it  is  evident  that  a  tenant  in 
a  good  region  is  much  better  off  than 
an  owner  in  a  poor  region.” 

We  might  add  to  this  that  these 
farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
farms  to  the  State  for  cash,  something 
for  which  most  of  them  have  hoped 
for  a  generation. 

Effect  on  Local  Taxes 

What  about  local  taxes?  If  some  of 
the  land  in  any  town  or  county  is  taken 
by  the  State  for  reforestation,  and 
thereby  exempt,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rest  of  the  good  land  in  that  town  or 
county  would  have  to  pay  higher  taxes 
to  maintain  the  roads,  schools  and 
other  local  government.  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  to  be  fair  the  State 
must  take  this  into  consideration  and 
arrange  to  extend  special  help  to  the 
farmers  on  this  better  land  in  counties 
or  towns  where  there  are  State  forests. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  will  occur  to  you  as  you  think 
over  this  important  proposition.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  thought 
in  the  Legislature  to  take  hasty 
action.  The  matter  should  only  go  so 
far  this  year  as  to  see  what  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  is  and  possibly  to 


Year  by  year — since  the  beginning  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry — Firestone  has  been  laying  the 
foundation  in  resources,  facilities,  methods  and 
man-power  which  today  is  saving  motorists  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  far-reaching  program  of  Firestone  tire 
production  demands  vast  quantities  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  materials.  To  safeguard  the  supply  and 
conserve  it  for  the  use  of  American  motorists, 
are  resources  almost  beyond  imagination. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  Firestone  maintains 
ten  buying  offices  for  securing  crude  rubber 
from  the  native  planter  on  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  basis,  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  development  of  the  vast  million  acre 
Firestone  plantations  in  Liberia,  Africa,  is 
being  greatly  speeded  up  toward  the  goal  of 
complete  independence  from  foreign  rubber 
monopoly.  Firestone  has  recently  added  to 
its  great  manufacturing  plants  the  largest 


cord  fabric  plant  in  the  world  where  cotton — 
also  purchased  in  the  primary  markets — is  made 
into  the  highest  quality  cords  for  tires. 

Early  next  year  the  wonderful  new  Firestone 
tire  and  tube  factory  at  Los  Angeles  will  be  in 
full  operation  to  give  better,  quicker  service 
to  the  growing  army  of  Firestone  tire  buyers 
in  the  West. 

Firestone  standards  of  quality  and  volume 
production,  with  distribution  direct  through 
149  factory  branches  and  warehouses,  place 
Firestone  Service  Dealers  in  a  position  to  give 
car  owners  fresh,  clean  tires  at  prices  to  meet 
every  purse  and  requirement.  The  Firestone 
Dealer’s  expert  advice,  together  with  the 
special  conservation  and  repairing  methods 
he  has  learned  in  Firestone  Training  Schools 
and  Educational  Meetings,  are  great  aids  to 
longer  wear  from  your  tires  and  lower  up¬ 
keep  for  your  car. 


Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Balloons 

The  Tire  de  luxe;  standard 
equipment  on  America’s 
leading  cars.  Preferred  by 
millions  everywhere. 


Oldfield 

Lowest  priced  standard 
tire;  built  and  warranted  by 
Firestone.  Rugged,  full# 
size  cord. 


Courier 

Firestone-built.  Backed  by  the 
Standard  Tire  Manufacturers* 
Warranty.  Has  many  of  Fire¬ 
stone's  mileage  advantages. 


Airway 

Also  Firestone-built.  A  tire 
of  extra  value;  a  good  buy 
at  the  very  lowest  price. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


appoint  a  committee  or  commission  to 
determine  the  right  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  establish  a  State  policy  of  re¬ 
foresting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  now  lying  idle  in  the  State  and  of 
no  use  to  anyone.  There  is  close  to 
four  million  acres  of  such  land  that  is 
not  being  farmed  at  all.  There  is  a  lot 
more  that  is  being  farmed  at  a  loss. 
Think  what  is  would  mean  to  have  all 
of  this  land  growing  in  value  each  year 
through  the  production  of  great 
forests. 


CCMriWr  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Jp  till  LlliVJ  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence — 
interwoven — Painted  Green — Red  or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


FARMERS'  WEEK  SALE 

College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Friday,  Feb.  17,  1928,  2  p.  m. 

The  offering  will  include  a  number 
of  well  bred  young  bulls,  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Ayrshire,  also 
some  high  class  Duroc  bred  sows 
and  a  few  good  Shropshire  sheep. 
For  catalog  address 
H.  H.  WING, 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry ■ 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ARMY-NAVY 
AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Hi-power  rifle  510.45  Army  socks  pr.  .30 
7  shot  carbine  4.60  Machete  bolo  1.50 
Haversack  .60  Mauser  book  .45 

Rope  lariat  1.00  New  bugle  3.40 
Illustrated  1927  catalog,  380  pages,  for  60 
cents.  Shows  saddles,  uniforms,  flags, 
medals,  and  Army  &  Navy  goods.  1928 
circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1861. 

Francis  Sannsrman  Sons.  SOI  B’way,  N.Y.  City 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and  | 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  "Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely." 


RB 

REG  U.S  PAT. 


f.-YOUNG.Ine.  5/9Lynian  St,.  Springfield 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delav  in  protecting  vour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  hook  ‘‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

.Communications  strictly  confidential. 

■  Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar- . 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney  73-G  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  strett,  from  ' 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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If  you  want  extra  traction  and 
long  tread  wear  in  addition  to 
balloon  tire  comfort,  be  sure  you 
get  this  quiet-running  new -type 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 


ought  to  know  this” 


A  man  in  your  town  sells  the  best  tire  you 
or  anyone  else  can  buy  for  the  money  you 
want  to  pay. 

He  has  your  size  and  type  of  tire  in  stock 
for  you  right  now;  he  will  get  it  out,  put 
it  on  the  rim  for  you,  fill  it  with  air. 


And  all  the  time  that  tire  is  serving  you, 
he  will  be  here  to  service  it  and  see  that 
you  get  the  maximum  results  out  of  it. 

This  neighbor  of  yours  is  your  local  Good¬ 
year  dealer;  the  tire  he  has  for  you  is  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Tire” — Goodyear. 

Your  Goodyear  dealer’s  service  will  save 
you  money.  Save  you  time  and  trouble.  Pay 
you  bigger  returns  on  every  tire  you  buy. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy: 

to  build  the  greatest  -possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products >  and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


\  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you 
[  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good- 
i  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
E  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder 
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“The  Sage  of  Monticello” 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


set  down  a  story  that  I  heard  years 
ago  in  Southern  Maryland.  I  have 
been  minded  to  offer  it  to  the  Editor, 
hoping  that  it  might  be  embalmed 
along  with  his  other  “chestnuts.”  I  re¬ 
peat  it  with  the  express  understanding 
that  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  absolute 
truth. 

A  traveler,  picking  his  way  along 
the  road,  saw  a  hat  lying  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  mud  puddle.  As  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  a  voice  spoke  from  be¬ 
neath  the  hat.  Anxious  to  play  the 
Good  Samaritan,  he  inquired,  '‘Friend, 
do  you  need  any  help?”  There  at  the 
cheery  response  came  back  “No — no  1 
guess  not— There’s  a  good  horse  under 
me  and  I  think  he’ll  bring  me  out 
alright.” 

The  Land  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  a  very  abrupt  and 
continuous  mountain  range  and  there 
are  only  a  few  passable  trails  that 
cross  it,  but  the  Jefferson  Highway 
goes  over  by  a  long  series  of  zig  zags 
and  corkscrew  curves  so  that  the  grade 
is  very  easy. 

From  the  summit,  the  view  is  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  asked  for.  Be¬ 
hind  us  to  the  West  lay  the  rolling 
farmlands  of  the  Valley  we  had  just 
left,  with  the  Alleganies  in  the  blue 
distance  while  before  us  and  at  our 
feet  lay  the  Piedmont  Country  and 
beyond  that  the  far  stretches  of  mid¬ 
dle  Virginia  running  on  to  the  Tide 
Water  Counties  of  the  State — and  we 
saw  it  in  the  splendor  of  a  golden 
autumn  afternoon. 

The  Piedmont  is  the  name  given  to 
the  belt  of  country  lying  just  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Agriculturally  it  is 
very  different  from  the  Valley  on  the 
ether  side.  It  is  a  lighter  soil  that 
lacks  lime  for  alfalfa  but  it  is  highly 
developed  in  some  ways.  We  saw 
many  apple  orchards  that  were  being 
maintained  according  to  our  best  hor¬ 
ticultural  teachings.  They  v/ere  cul¬ 
tivated,  sprayed  low-headed  and  were 
carrying  some  splendid  loads  of  fruit. 
Most  of  these  orchards  are  a  recent 
development.  I  suppose  the  growers 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  Ontario 
Shore  may  as  well  frankly  recognize 
the  fact  that  with  the  years,  there  is 
going  to  be  increasing  competition 
with  various  sections  of  our  big  coun¬ 
try. 

A  View  of  the  Piedmont 

Our  route  took  us  down  to  Char¬ 
lottesville.  This  place  is  a  little  city 
—or  perhaps  a  large  village  according 
to  one’s  viewpoint.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  estates  in  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  but  the  town  is  noteworthy 
most  of  all  because  it  is  the  site  of 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  while 
near  at  hand  is  Monticello — the  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history.  Edgar  Allen 


Poe  and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  manjJ 
other  famous  men  have  been  students 
here.  At  Charlottesville  I  improved 
the  opportunity  to  establish  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  certain  Van  Wagenens  who 
had  strayed  away  from  the  family  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  One  of 
them,  an  alumnus  of  the  University, 
acted  as  a  guide  about  the  Campus.  He 
promised  me  an  opportunity  to  “feast 
my  eyes  on  the  most  beautiful  campus 
in  America.”  Of  course,  loyally  re¬ 
membering  the  wonderful  setting  of 
the  campus  at  the  head  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  I  was  less  than  half  convinced. 
Still — the  University  has  a  unique  and 
I  suppose  medieval  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  some  of  the  vistas  are  very, 
very  lovely. 

We  climbed  the  long  and  fairly  steep 
road  that  leads  to  Monticello,  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  As  pious  pilgrims, 
we  halted  at  his  tomb,  where  he  lies 
surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of 
his  family  and  friends.  The  simple 
shaft  above  him  bears  this  inscription 
written  by  his  own  hand: 

Here  Lies  Buried 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom 

and  Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Strange  that  he  did  not  add  “Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States”  but  evi^ 
dently  he  did  not  deem  this  his  great-f 
est  honor. 

We  have  a  funny  phrase  that  we 
sometimes  hear  “Jeffersonian  simplich 
ty.”  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  has) 
about  as  much  foundation  in  fact 
the  “Meekness”  of  Moses.  If  the  truth 
be  told,  Moses  ordinarily  carried  things 
with  a  pretty  high  hand.  Probably 
Jefferson’s  reputation  for  simplicity 
rests  mainly  on  the  tradition  of  how 
he  rode  his  horse  to  Washington,  tied 
him  to  the  picket  fence  that  surround¬ 
ed  the  Capitol  and  walked  forward  to. 
be  inaugurated  as  our  third  President. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jefferson  was  | 
multi-sided  genius.  He  was  a  scholaij 
a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  an  accom*- 
plished  literary  stylist  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  when  33  years  old.  He  was 
also  a  scientist  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  his  time  and  a  man  of  affairs. 
I  think  also  that  he  had  respect  for 
and  belief  in  the  mass  of  men  but  he 
never  was  and  never  pretended  to  be 
one  of  the  common  people.  Both  his 
and  his  mother’s  family  belonged  to 
the  hereditary  slave-holding  aristocracy 
and  Jefferson  in  his  time  was  a  great 
land  owner  and  a  very  wealthy  man. 
Monticello  was  thirty  years  in  building 
and  when  completed,  it  was  the  last 
word  in  America  in  elegance  and  lux¬ 
ury  and  there  he  kept  the  state  of  a 
(Continued  on  Page  13)- 
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this  famous 

Ointment 

guard 

Udder 

and 

Teats 


Don’t  allow  quart  after  quart  of  milk  to  be 
held  back  by  your  cows  because  of  some 
discomfort  of  the  udder  or  teats.  (So  after  the 
extra  quarts  by  giving  constant  care  to  even 
the  “little”  hurts  of  these  tender  tissues. 

Bag  Balm  has  wonderful  healing  power, 
remarkable  ability  to  penetrate  and  restore 
the  injured  parts  that  make  cows  nervous 
and  hard  to  milk.  For  all  chaps,  cracked 
teats,  teats  stepped  on,  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.. 
Bag  Balm  brings  relief  with  the  first  applica¬ 
tion.  Complete  healing  is  quickly  brought 
about. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to 
use,  and  cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
package,  only  60c  and  goes  a  long  way.  At 
feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally^ 
Valuable  booklet,  “Dairy  W rinkles”sent  frees 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


made  by  the 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE 


day] 


after 

I  KSTSlso 

*^Hm&Ucasri  CREAM 

SEPARATOR! 

Now  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.  7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size, 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
yt>u.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $<9.30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  a3  Oi 
Write  Sor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices; 
free  servicing:  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

D*pt.  20-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  2'~.JX929  W, 43d St., Chicago,Ill. 


ECONOMY 

rtf  _  WATER 


SILOS 


and 


TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door- 
wav  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  J^as> 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

[Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
iBox  612  Frederick.  Md. 


Funds  Now  Available  to 
Enforce  Milk  Import  Act 

(Continued,  from  Page  10) 
produced  under  the  same  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  as  those  required  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  United  States.  Up  to  this  time 
milk  has  been  imported  under  tempor¬ 
ary  permits  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  holders 
of  these  permits  have  been  notified  that 
permanent  permits  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  are  advised  that  they  should 
be  secured  as  soon  as  possible. 


A  Treatment  For  Garget 

We  have  a  cow  who  is  due  to  rreshen 
in  about  four  weeks.  After  she  had  been 
dried  off  she  came  to  her  milk  in  one 
quarter  of  the  bag.  Last  year  the  same 
thing  happened.  She  had  been  dried  off 
when  a  calf  sucked  her  and  brought  the 
milk  in  that  quarter.  When  she  came  in 
she  had  garget  in  that  teat  and  for  a 
year  we  got  only  about  a  teacupful  at  a 
milking  from  it. 

WE  referred  this  question  to  Dr. 

Udall  of  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  who  replied  as  follows : 

From  the  description  I  fear  that  the 
quarter  is  lost.  When  she  freshens 
you  can  try  frequent  milking  of  the 
affected  quarter,  as  often  as  you  have 
time,  from  once  every  hour  to  three 
times  daily.  At  the  same  time  the 
quarter  should  be  massaged  in  order 
to  devolop  whatever  may  remain  of  the 
glandular  tissue.  If  you  have  a  veteri¬ 
narian  near,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
be  able  to  apply  additional  treatment 
of  value.  With  no  opportunity  to  make 
an  examination  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  safely. 


Drying  “Steamed”  Milk 
Cans 

Where  milk  cans  are  washed  and  steril¬ 
ized  by  steam  when  the  milk  is  delivered 
should  they  be  left  with  the  covers  on 
until  the  next  milking  or  should  the 
covers  be  removed  and  the  cans  turned 
bottom  side  up  on  a  rack  to  dry? 

gVEN  with  sterilization  with  steam  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  kill  all  the 
bacteria 'in  the  cans.  The  water  that 
condenses  make  a  good  place  for  bac¬ 
teria  to  breed  and  by  the  time  of  the 
next  milking  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
high  bacteria  count  if  the  cans  are  left 
with  the  covers  on.  It  is  better  to  turn 
them  bottom  side  up  on  a  rack.  Some 
experiments  at  the  Illinois  college  show 
that  cans  steamed  and  left  with  the 
covers  on  for  30  hours  had  enough  bac¬ 
teria  to  make  1,816  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  if  the  cans  had  been  filled 
with  milk  while  cans  washed  in  the 
same  way  but  turned  bottom  side  up 
had  only  enough  bacteria  to  make 
eight  bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  the  cans 
were  filled. 


“The  Sage  of  Monticello 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
king.  The  house  is  built  on  the  exact 
summit  of  a  considerable  mountain.  It 
is  said  that  in  order  to  provide  a  level 
space,  for  the  house  and  ample  grounds, 
he  removed,  by  grading,  some  thirty 
feet  of  earth. 

One  cannot  but  he  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  part  that  Virginia 
played  in  our  early  national  life.  Until 
1820,  Virginia  was  the  “Empire  State.” 
Four  of  our  first  five  President  were 
Virginians  and  these  four  held  office 
for  32  out  of  the  first  36  years  of  our 
history.  No  wonder  men  declared  that 
Virginia  was  the  “mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents.”  Our  second  President,  John 
Adams,  was  the  son  of  a  small  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  farmer  and  shoemaker — but 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe  all  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
ruling  class.'  It  is  nothing  against 
these  men  that  they  were  well  bom 
but  I  am  glad  that  in  later  days  we 
have  had  Presidents  who  came  up  from 
the  humblest  of  the  people. 

Virginia  may  indeed  be  the  mother 
of  Presidents  but  she  could  never  com¬ 
pete  with  New  Engalnd  as  a  mother 


N  on-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it’s  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power.. 
Papec  up-keep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  “Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer- Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.’* 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
No.  28  telling  how  to  reduceyour  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
.  at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 

S3. 

)  Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel • 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker;  no  pipe 
lines,  no  pulsa- 
tor,  no  pails. 

So  simple, 
so  ultra¬ 
simple, 
so  easy 
toclean. 


Down  After  Trial 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay-s! > 

for  this  COMPLETE.  Portable 

Milker 


( Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 
your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — 
because  it’s  so  simple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you 
and  for  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 

on  MLMNG- 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts  — an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 


Choice  of  Power  — 
Gas  or  Electric 
Also  Hand  Power 


FreeTrial  NOW! 


A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  cwechance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn:  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
take  8  months  to  pay. 


User  Agents 

T  9  No  canvassing— 

*  f  justdemonstrate 

the  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

E»t.  1849  Tompkin*  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Dealers — Raw  Furs — Ginseng 
Fur  Dressers 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 

of  States.  In  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  America,  it  has  been  the  Puri¬ 
tan  and  not  the  Cavalier  who  has 
conquered. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  49 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Pleasa  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facte 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 


Name. 


Address , 


Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer?. 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  user  agent?  ..... 


eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
Inn  atcid  dozen;5dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


(114)  14 


Butchering 


There  is  nothing  so  discourag¬ 
ing  or  aggravating  as  trying  to 
do  the  farm  butchering  with 
poor  knives.  And  it  is  all  un¬ 
necessary,  too,  for  there  is  one 
way  you  can  get  knives  of  fine 
steel  that  you  can  be  sure  will 
hold  a  sharp  cutting  edge. 
Simply  come  to  a  “tag”  store 
and  get  our  advice.  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores  can 
supply  you  with  the  best  that 
you  can  get  anywhere.  Come 
in  and  ask  to  see  different 
sizes  and  styles  of  sticking 
knives,  skinning  knives,  butch¬ 
er  knives,  cleavers,  meat  saws 
and  such  other  butchering 
tools  as  you  may  require. 
Get  your  kettles  here  also. 

Also  let  us  show  you  sharp¬ 
ening  stones,  sharpening  steels 
and,  if  you  do  not  have  one, 
get  a  kitchen  style,  easy 
running  knife  grinder  that 
you  can  clamp  onto  a  bench 
or  table.  It  will  make  knife 
sharpening  quick  and  easy 
and  will  be  useful  the  year 
around  for  a  thousand  and 
one  jobs.  There  will  be  no 
guesswork  about  the  knives 
you  buy  from  us,  they  are 
fully  guaranteed. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1928 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'pHE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

1 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Amen- 

can  cheese. 

The 

Sheffield  price  Is 

for  3% 

Milk. 

On  the  3.5% 

basis  it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February,  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  (Inal  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Lower;  Tone  Firmer 

CREAMERY  Jan.  23, 

SALTED  Jan.  25  Jan.  18  1927 

Higher  than  extras.  471/2-48  48  -48'/2  49  -49% 

Extra  (92sc) .  -47  47  -47%  48%. 

84-91  score .  46%-46%  4 1  '/a -46 '/a  43'/2-48 

Lower  Grades .  40  -41  40  -41  42%-43 

The  butter  market  has  slipped  since 
last  week,  due  to  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  as  we  go  to  press  it 
appears  that  with  at  least  one  of  the 
disturbing  elements  out  of  the  way, 
prospects  are  a  little  brighter.  The 
auction  sale  of  15,000  tubs  of  held  but¬ 
ter  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  the 
24th  was  the  most  disturbing  element. 
Large  operators  withheld  from  the 
trading  for  the  event  which  naturally 
unsettled  the  entire  market.  All 
classes  of  buyers  have  been  operating 
extremely  cautiously,  working  on  very 
moderate  stocks,  barely  enough  to  take 
care  of  their  trade  requirements.  In 
addition  to  these  held  goods  we  have 
received  something  like  20,000  boxes 
of  New  Zealand  butter  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  that  have  been  more 
or  less  of  a  burden  on  the  market.  Re¬ 
ports  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  shade 
increase  in  the  make  in  some  districts, 
all  of  which  does  not  help  the  situation. 

Cheese  Trend  Irregular 


STATE  Jan.  26, 

FLATS  Jan.  25  Jan.  18  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy . .  29  -29%  29  -29%  27%-28 

Held  Average .  26  -27 


New  Jersey,  which  are  bringing  as 
high  as  49  cents  a  dozen. 


Live  Poultry  Receipts  Heavy 


FOWLS 

Jan.  26, 

Jan.  25 

1927 

Colored  . 

-26 

25-28 

-33 

Leghorn  . 

25-26 

23-24 

32-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

23-35 

23-30 

27-28 

Leghorn  . 

23-30 

23-29 

25-26 

BROILERS  . 

38-43 

35-45 

35-40 

CAPONS  . 

30-45 

30-45 

32-34 

TURKEYS  . 

30-38 

30-40 

45-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-33 

29-33 

-30 

GEESE  . 

-32 

Receipts  of 

live 

poultry 

in  the 

metropolitan  district  were  heavy  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  January  28th.  The 
week  ending  January  21st  was  one  of 
free  supplies  and  over  the  week-end 
we  did  not  experience  very  satisfactory 
clearances.  Slaughter  houses  reported 
more  or  less  easy  movement  which 
meant  that  buyers  were  not  going  to 
be  particularly  anxious.  By  25th  it 
appeared  that  we  would  see  a  little 
better  trading.  This  was  given  strength 
by  the  fact  that  some  receivers  were 
holding  for  premiums  indicating  an 
upper  trend. 

Most  of  the  chickens  that  are  ar¬ 
riving  are  too  large  and  staggy  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  trade,  as  a  result,  these  marks 
are  ignored. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  arrivals  have 
been  so  heavy,  express  colored  fowls 
have  been  selling  on  the  basis  of  the 
freight  market.  Leghorns  were  just  a 
shade  better.  Express  broilers  were 
also  meeting  a  better  trade  as  well  as 
ducks  and  geese. 

Potatoes  Show  Improvement 


Jan.  26, 

STATE  Jan.  25  Jan.  18  1927 

150  lb.  sack . ... 

Bulk,  180  lbs  4.00-4.25 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  3.00-3.25  2.85-3.25  3.75-4.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.60-3.90  3.50-3.85  4.50-4.85 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-3.75  3.50-3.75  5.00-5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.00-4.35  4.00-4.25  5.75-6.00 


The  potato  market  shows  some  im- 
rovement.  The  improvement  is  not 
reath  taking,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
cause  blowing  of  whistles  and  ringing 
of  bells,  but  there  is  a  stronger  feeling 
under  the  surface  that  is  unmistakable. 
On  the  26th  as  this  is  being  written 
the  prospects  are  for  some  heavier 
weather  and  if  this  materializes  we  are 
undoubtedly  due  for  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  becoming  evident  in  the 
trade.  As  yet  not  enough  States  or 
Pennsylvanias  are  on  the  New  York 
market  to  warrant  quotations. 


There  is  just  a  little  tremor  of  un¬ 
certainty  permeating  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it  is  being  watched  very  close¬ 
ly  by  those  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cheese.  There  is  a  tone  of  ir¬ 
regularity  that  may  show  up  during 
the  next  week. 

Fresh  New  York  state  flats  show 
some  weakness,  whether  or  not  this  is 
serious  enough  at  the  present  time  to 
reflect  on  the  other  descriptions  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  These  other  descrip¬ 
tions  are  still  steady,  that  is,  held 
states,  as  well  as  western  marks. 

Fresh  cheese  out  of  New  York  state 
has  been  offered  a  little  more  freely 
of  late.  Generally  at  27  cents,  but 
very  little  business  has  been  reported 
at  that  figure;  26x/2  cents  more  closely 
representing  the  trading  basis. 

Egg  Market  Breaks;  Trading 
Irregular 

NEARBY  WHITE  Jan.  26, 


Hen  nery 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

18 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

46 

-47 

50 

-51 

45  -46 

Average  Extras  ... 

45 

-45% 

48 

-49 

44  - 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  44% -45 

47 

- 

43  -43% 

Firsts  . 

.  44 

45 

-46 

42  -42% 

Gathered  . 

-45 

43 

-47 

40  -43% 

Pullets  . 

.  43 

• 

44 

-45 

38  - 

Pewees  . 

37 

. 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

.  49 

• 

50 

-52 

43  -45 

Gathered  . 

.  47 

CO 

48 

-49 

The  egg  market  is  appreciably  lower, 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  west 
-S  offering  fresh  eggs  more  freely.  The 
Chicago  market  has  worked  to  lower 
levels  which  has  not  helped  the  local 
trade.  At  the  lower  prices,  more 

buyers  have  appeared  in  the  market  to 
take  on  supplies.  Fancy  fresh  whites 
are  suffering  a  greater  degree  of  ir¬ 
regularity  than  other  marks.  The 

Pacific  Coast  has  been  very  liberal  in 
its  offers,  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
central  west.  This  has  caused  a  sharp 
break  in  the  white  egg  price  leaving 
browns  at  a  decidedly  higher  level. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  brown 
eggs  have  been  in  a  relatively  better 
position  than  whites.  The  only  whites 
that  are  selling  on  par  with  the  fancy 
browns  are  certain  marks  of  unusual 
quality  and  reputation,  mainly  from 


Feeds  and  Seeds 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  26, 
1937 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.30% 

1.30% 

1.42% 

Corn  (May)  _ 

.90 

.92% 

.82% 

Oats  (May) 

.55 

.56% 

.49% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.56 

1.56% 

1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.06% 

1.08% 

.94% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.66'% 

.57 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  22 

Grade  Oats  . 

38.00 

37.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.50 

35.50 

31.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.00 

37.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

34.00 

35.00 

32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

43.00 

38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

38.00 

39.50 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

40.50 

41.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

41.00 

34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

38.00 

34.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.50 

38.50 

34.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

47.00 

46.50 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.00 

55.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

45.50 

45.50 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

51.00 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

54.00 

37.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal 

48.50 

48.50 

44.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local  Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  of  late.  Timothy  No.  1  still 
rules  at  $22.00,  other  grades  propor¬ 
tionately  lower. 

We  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
subscribers  the  past  week  asking  if 
there  were  any  prospects  for  better 
hay  prices  next  spring.  We  have  said 
a  number  of  times  that  market  reports 
show  that  there  is  too  much  hay 
available  to  offer  any  such  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  man  who  can  get  a  fairly 
satisfactory  price  at  home  had  better 
do  so  and  eliminate  any  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  hurt  next  spring.  We  have  con¬ 
sulted  a  great  many  men  in  the  trade 
as  well  as  many  other  experienced  hay 
men  and  they  all  concurr  in  this 
opinion. 


EGG  GASES 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  dealer  and  ship¬ 
per  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoyPlowCo.,Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


- - - 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tag*  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  common 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 

AMAZING 

Cigar  Offer 


1  AO  Hand-made,  Corona  Size 
JLUU  Imported,  Long  Filler, 

PACIFICOS 


S.V  $1.95 

The  regular  retail  price  Is  5  cents  straight.  Don’t 
judge  the  quality  by  the  price.  Test  them  with  an 
open  mind — at  our  expense. 

Why  This  Amazing  Offer 

We  are  the  sole  American  distributors  for  certain 
brands  of  one  of  the  largest  Manila  cigar  factories. 
We  have  contracted  to  sell  several  millions  a  year. 
To  do  this  we  realize  we  must  first  interest,  individual 
smokers  before  we  can  expect,  dealer  co-operation. 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  wo  will  sell  to  smokers 


direct. 


100  Pacificos  for 


JL  per  ZOO 

PLUS  postage 


is  a  true  bargain.  It’s 
less  than  jobbers  have 
to  pay  for  like  Quality. 
Smoke  10  with  a  desire 
to  be  pleased.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  return  the  others 
and  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money. 


MORE  FACTS 
ABOUT 

P  A  C  I  F  I  COS 


Mighty  few  Americans 
realize  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  producing 
grades  of  cigar  tobacco 
second  to  none,  in  mild 
ness,  line  texture,  pleas¬ 
ing  favor  and  appear 
anee. 

Many  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  claim  that,  they  pre¬ 
fer  PACIFICOS  to  the 
5  to  10  cent  Domestic 
c  i  g  a  r  s.  If  Pacificos 
were  made  of  only  50% 
Cuban  tobacco — wtiich  is 
no  better — the  duty  alone 
would  about  equal  the 
price  we  charge. 

Acquire  the  taste  for 
Pacificos  and  you  will 
be  among  our  thousands 
of  customers  saving  60% 
on  their  smoking  ex¬ 
pense. 


Order  Now 

Fill  in  attached  coupon 
and  mail  at  once. 


NATIONAL  CIGAR  C0„  104B 

969  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  X  will  pay  postman 
$1.05,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  first 
10  cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  1  can  return  the  others 
and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE — If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  O.  it  will 
save  delays  and  12c  C.  O.  D.  charges.  if  you  are 
east  of  Pittsburgh  send  $2.20  ($1.95,  plus  25c  postage). 
If  west  of  Pittsburgh,  send  $2.35. 


Name 


Address 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

Agricultural  Appropriations  Cut  in  Jersey--Northern  New  York  Notes 


ALL  sections  of  the  state  have  been 
hit  by  the  cut  in  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Budget  Commission.  A  cut  of  $40,000 
in  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
Japanese  beetle  quarantine  has  hit  the 
lower  part  of  the  state,  while  the 
$20,000  cut  in  the  Gypsy  Moth  control 
funds  for  north  Jersey  may  prevent 
the  wiping  out  of  this  pest  in  the  near 
future. 

Fear  is  being  openly  expressed  that 
if  the  beetle  quarantine  funds  are  re¬ 
duced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de¬ 
partment  cannot  certify  shipments  of 
farm  produce,  other  states  may  set  up 
an  embargo  against  New  Jersey.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  through  the  in¬ 
spection  service  of  the  Department  of 


Isaac  A.  Van  Bomel 

Isaac  A.  Van  Bomel,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Milk  Company  died  at 
his  New  York  home  on  January  26th 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  business 
of  distributing  fluid  milk  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Van  Bomel  was  an 
Orange  County  farmer  boy  and 
came  to  New  York  when  nineteen 
years  old  with  Loton  Horton,  and 
the  two  of  them  started  to  work  for 
the  old  Slawson  Brothers  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Van  Bomel  began  as  a 
milk  driver  and  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  business.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  a  Director  of  the 
National  Dairy  Milk  Producers 
Company,  of  which  Sheffield  Farms 
is  a  subsidiary,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board  which  he  helped  to  organize. 
One  of  his  sons,  Leroy  A.  Van 
Bomel  is  now  president  of  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  and  another  son, 
Howard  S.  Van  Bomel  is  a  director. 


Agriculture,  2,000  carloads  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  sold  in  distant 
markets.  This  meant  a  cash  return  of 
over  $4,000,000  to  the  New  Jersey 
farmer.  It  may  have  meant  much 
more,  in  the  opinion  of  Harry  E.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  inspection,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  dump  this  2,000  car¬ 
loads  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  the  result  that  these  markets 
would  have  been  glutted  and  prices 
would  have  been  very  low.  As  it  was, 
all  markets  were  kept  in  excellent 
shape  by  the  wide  distribution. 

TB  Funds  Low 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  B. 
Duryee,  tells  us  that  there  is  now  every 
indication  that  funds  for  TB  reactors 
will  be  exhausted  by  March  first.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  calls  for  testing  have  poured 
into  the  Department  in  recent  weeks, 
swamping  the  veterinarians  with  work. 
The  number  of  herds  tested  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year  exceeds  all  previous 
records,  resulting  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  state  funds. 

A  plea  is  being  made  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $50,000  to  carry  out  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  work  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Unless  this  is  made  available 
immediately  there  will  be  no  funds  to 
continue  the  work  after  the  first  of 
March. 

Increase  for  State  Police 

A  bill  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  legislature  asking  for  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  the  force  of  the  State 
Police.  The  heavy  calls  made  on  the 
force  will  make  this  necessary  in  the 
near  future  if  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
is  to  be  maintained  at  its  past  level. 

The  State  Police  have  been  made 
self-supporting  by  the  recovery  of 
stolen  property  greater  in  value  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  force.  The 


need  of  the  increase  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Gloucester  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  by  endorsing  the  move 
to  have  the  force  increased  in  keeping 
with  the  request  of  the  Colonel.  A 
bill  asking  for  an  increase  in  pay  was 
left  open  by  the  grangers  as  they  had 
not  given  full  consideration  to  the 
needs  for  extra  compensation. 

Grange  to  Cooperate 

Following  out  a  suggestion  made  at 
a  recent  Farmer-State  Police  confer¬ 
ence  at  Trenton,  Earl  Thompson,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Gloucester  County  Pomona 
Grange,  has  asked  each  subordinate 
grange  in  the  county  to  appoint  a 
State  Police  committee  to  work  out 
plans  for  service  to  that  section  of  the 
state.  It  was  the  aim  of  Colonel 
Schwartzkopf  to  have  the  troopers  in 
every  section  of  the  state  acquainted 
with  the  grange  members  and  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  order  that 


more  efficient  service  may  be  rendered. 

Cumberland  County  Board  Meets 

The  Cumberland  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  observed  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  banquet  on  January  24  in 
Bridgeton.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening. 

Farmers  Exchange  Has  Good 
Year 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange 
has  had  a  good  year,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Asa  Moore,  Mullica  Hill, 
its  president.  It  declared  its  twelfth 
consecutive  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
last  week.  The  year’s  gross  sales 
amounted  to  about  one  million  dollars 
and  a  nice  sum  was  placed  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  account  after  spending  $12,000  for 
improvements.  The  Exchange,  with 
about  $62,000  of  actual  paid-in  capital 
stock,  now  has  assets  of  $488,000.  An 
original  share  of  stock  is  now  worth 
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about  $27  and  the  Exchange  has  paid 
back  over  $8.40  in  cash  dividends.  The 
same  directors  were  relected  for  the 
coming  year. — Amos  Kirby. 

Northern  New  York  News 

’yyTFH  the  advent  of  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues  in  all  their  glory  of  picture 
and  description  one  is  apparently  sup¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  spring  is  really 
on  the  way  despite  the  severe  bliz- 
zardy  weather  and  the  6  below  tem¬ 
perature  that  we  have  just  experienced, 
and  evidences  in  the  sky  that  we  may 
have  a  continuance  of  the  snowfall  to¬ 
morrow.  A  little  more  snow  on  the 
ground  will  not  come  amiss  for  there  is 
scarcely  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
for  any  protection  for  the  seeding. 

The  Cheese  Factory  is  Going 

Announcement  of  the  merger  of  the 
Merrill-Soule  Co.  of  Syracuse  with  the 
Borden  Co.  is  creating  considerable 
comment  among  dairymen  of  the 
North.  Coincident  with  this  comes  the 
statement  that  C.  A.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Hygienic  Dairy  Co.  of  Water- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Ctrysl 

PRICES 

Effective  Jan .  10,  1928 

New  Oirysler 
“52” 


Two-door  Sedan 

$670 

Coupe  •  »  . 

670 

Roadster  -  - 

670 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Touring  •  •  • 

695 

Four-door  Sedan 

720 

DeLuxe  Coupe  • 

720 

(with  rumble  seat) 

DeLuxe  Sedan  - 

790 

Great  New 

Chrysler  “ 

62 ” 

Business  Coupe 

$1065 

Roadster  -  » 

1075 

Touring  -  • 

1095 

Two-door  Sedan 

1095 

Coupe  * 

1145 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Four-door  Sedan 

1175 

Landau  Sedan  * 

1235 

Illustrious 
New  Ckrysler 
“72” 

Two-Pass.  Coupe  $1545 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Royal  Sedan  *  1595 

Sport  Roadster  1595 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Four-Pass.  Coupe  1595 
Town  Sedan  -  1695 

Convertible  Coupe  1 745 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Crown  Sedan  *  1795 

New  11 2  h.p. 
Imperial  *‘80’* 

Roadster  -  »  $2795 

(with  rumble  seat) 

Five-Pass.  Sedan  2945 
Town  Seaan  -  2995 

Seven-Pass.  Sedan  3075 
Sedan  Limousine  3495 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
subject  to  current  Federal 
excise  tax .  Chrysler  deal¬ 
ers  are  in  position  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  convenience  of 
time  payments . 

ASK  TO 


% 


E> 


at 

Sensational 

NewlOWER 


T 


prices: 

Quality 
Unchanged 


R 


( and  upwards) 

40  Body  Styles 

Chrysler’s  sensational  rise  from  27th  to 
3rd  place  in  sales  in  42  months  is  the 
result  of  a  phenomenal  public  preference 
that  has  continuously  demanded  a 
record-breaking  volume  of  quality 
motor  cars. 

Chrysler’s  tremendous  production  and 
rapid  growth  are  the  direct  results  of 
public  recognition  of  values  and  savings 
which  only  Chrysler  Standardized 
Quality  can  provide. 

You  will  then  instantly  recognize  why 
Chrysler  cars — by  the  most  astounding 
price  savings  which  result  from  a  huge 
and  rapidly  growing  public  demand  — 
are  today  more  than  ever  the  most 
marvelous  motor  car  values  in  their  re¬ 
spective  price  groups. 

DEMONSTRATION 
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Only  Cents 
in  Cost,  but — 

DOLLARS  in  PROFIT 

And  here’s  the  proof  °J.t 
Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  profits  • 


CHART 

Cost  per  hen  per  year  of  feed¬ 
ing  Nopco — 

lb.  oil  at  20c 

Average  profits  per  hen  per 
year  from  feeding  Nopco — 

Increase  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality  .  60c 
Decrease  in  mortality  12c 
Hatchability  increase  29c 
Chick  livability  .  .  23c 
$1.26 

JUST  multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  hens 
in  your  flock!  Then 
you’ll  have  an  almost 
perfect  picture  of  what 
Nopco  will  do  for  you.  Almost  per¬ 
fect,  because  the  above  table  does 
not  show  the  cash  value  of  a  better 
conditioned,  strong,  healthy  flock. 

And  it’s  the  rich  Vitamin  A  and 
Vitamin  D  content  of  Nopco  Cod 
Liver  Oil  that  does  it  all.  These  are 
the  vitamins  that  do  the  work  of 
green  food  and  sunshine  when  they 
can’t  be  had,  and  make  them  do 
their  work  better  when  they  are 
available. 


Nopco  is  triple 
tested,  once  chem- 
ically,  once  on 
chicks  and  once  on 
white  rats,  for  its 
Vitamin  content.  These  tests  take 
many  weeks  to  complete,  but  it’s 
the  only  way  to  really  know  that 
the  oil  will  give  utmost  results. 

That’s  why  we  are  able  to  guarantee 
the  uniformity,  purity  and  potency  of 
Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It's  a  real 
guarantee,  and  assures  easy,  quick 
profits  for  you.  Just  feed  Nopco  all 
year  round  and  you’ll  know.  Feed  it 
to  animals  too,  and  you’ll  just  be 
amazed  at  the  extra  profits. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


For  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  a  5  Years 
HARRISON.  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  DEALERS!  We  cm  *enrc  you 
promptly  through  your  jobber,  on 
our  assured  profits  plan.  Build  with 
Nopco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 


p  eal* 


»a*jsa,  ^-1 

US  °nW  TnOSt  PtCP?ll\‘JgC  COO* 


Fill  in  the  coupon  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  "Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  Way  to  Poultry 
Profits."  In  addition  to  the 
latest  information  regarding 
this  advanced  practice,  itcon- 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  of  feeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  reference 
— and  free. 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 
Name . 


R.  F.  D., 


.00 


tft! 


ioetS. 


fot 


detail’ 


I 


County . State.. 


1  1  lay  my  aealtry  tuppl its  hem - ~ - -  ^ 
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Farm  Organizations  Rally 
At  Albany 

(Continued  from  Page  5 ) 

belief  on  the  part  of  many  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  farmers  themselves 
that  this  project  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  preserve,  before  they 
are  entirely  gone,  the  implements  and 
customs  of  our  farmer  forefathers  is 
right  and  should  have  the  support  of 
the  State  government.  Governor  Smith 
has  this  year  included  this  item  in  his 
budget  and  there  were  were  very  em¬ 
phatic  beliefs  expressed  at  the  Albany 
meetings  that  the  Legislature  should 
approve  this  appropriation  for  a  Farm 
Museum. 

Third:  The  Trespass  Situation 

Several  of  the  organizations  passed 
strong  resolutions  calling  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  to  study  the 
trespass  and  conservation  situation  in 
this  State  to  the  end  that  farmers  may 
be  given  better  protection  from  irre¬ 
sponsible  trespassers,  from  thieving 
of  fruit  and  other  farm  products  ,and 
from  the  other  loss  and  annoyance 
caused  by  irresponsible  sportsmen. 
American  Agriculturist  has  pledged 
itself  to  stand  with  farmers  and  their 
organizations  to  help  correct  this  tres¬ 
pass  situation. 

Fourth:  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  C ommended 

Strong  resolutions  were  passed  by 
several  of  the  organizations  commend¬ 
ing  and  approving  the  work  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  in  the  State 
and  the  splendid  work  also  that  is 
being  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
4-H  Clubs. 

Fifth:  Gasoline  Tax 
Proposals 


Chick  Mash 

Safely  raises  largest  per¬ 
cent  of  the  hatch.  Highest 
in  quality  —  best  in  results 
—most  economical.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  $4.25  for  100-lb.  trial 
bag  f.  o.  b.  factory,— or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  $1.00  for 
10-lb.bag,postagepaidbyus 
anywhere  within  1000  miles. 


Special  Trial 
Bag  Offer! 
100-lb.  Bag 

$J25 

f.o.b.  factory 

(offer  pood  only  if 
your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you) 


Blatchford’s  Other  Steps  to  Poultry  Success: 

Step  2.  Growing  Mash  perTodof  nolproducS 

Step  3  •  Basket”  Egg  M&$h  er.  Top  layerXow  cost. 
Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
mash)  and  valuable  poultry  Information— free. 

( Dealer  Distribution  Wanted ) 

BlatchfordCalf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  5512Waukegan,  IU, 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

<J»9  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the 
help  of  our  most  practical  and  inter¬ 
esting  journal. 

The  DOULTRY  ITEM  Months  Trial 

Box  100,  Selleriville,  Pa.  / 1  1  OC 


Cockerels  from 

Pedigreed  Layers 

We  have  fifty  Leghorn  cockerels 
for  sale  that  come  from  stock  trap- 
nested  and  culled  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  If  you  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  vigorous  blood  into 
your  stock  for  increase  in  egg  yield 
or  for  production  show  purposes, 
write  for  full  information. 


The  proposed  gasoline  tax  legislation 
came  in  for  a  lot  of  discussion.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  Legislature  will 
pass  a  gasoline  tax  bill  in  any  form 
this  year.  There  are  only  two  states 
left,  of  which  New  York  is  one,  which 
do  not  have  a  gasoline  tax. 

The  farm  organizations,  led  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  gasoline  tax,  with  the 
definite  condition,  however,  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  money  obtained 
from  such  tax  must  go  back  to  the  lo¬ 
calities  for  road  purposes  on  the  basis 
of  the  road  mileage  which  the  localities 
have.  If  a  gasoline  tax  bill  is  passed 
in  this  form  it  will  be  a  real  help  in 
keeping  down  local  road  taxes. 

Sixth:  TB  Indemnities 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  many  of 
the  organizations  commending  Senator 
Kirkland’s  bill  in  the  Senate  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Witter’s  bill  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  which,  if  passed,  raise  the  amount 
of  indemnities  paid  by  the  State  for 
cattle  condemned  for  tuberculosis  25 
per  cent  over  the  present  schedules. 
Farmers  should  watch  this  legislation 
very  carefully  and  see  to  it  that  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature 
know  that  it  has  farmer  approval. 

One  of  the  troubles  in  the  past  has 
been  that  agriculture  has  not  been  ac¬ 
tive  enough  and  forceful  enough  in 
bringing  its  problems  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  and  national  government. 
City  organizations  and  individuals  get 
what  they  want  more  than  do  farmers 
because  they  are  more  aggressive  in 
asserting  their  rights  in  an  organized 
way.  Therefore,  the  gathering  of  so 
many  farmers’  organizations  at  Al¬ 
bany  during  the  legislative  session  is 
especially  commendable  and  cannot 
help  but  bring  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  State  government 
more  sympathy  with  and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  with 
which  farmers  have  to  contend. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Poultry  Dept. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  Neio  York  State  Cer¬ 
tification  Association  Member  of 
Neio  York  State  record  of  Per¬ 
formance. 


Baby  Chicks 


Keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  ,etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Sir.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
last  year.” 


Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 


14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  ‘‘I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  1  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.” 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  "Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richford,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  ..$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain ..  .  6.00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks . .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


- - SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  t>ree<iers  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
*jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  4|  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


iourbon  Red  :T,inn,e-rsAELSr!  Art' 


BABY  CHICKS 

NORMAN  C.  JONES, 


ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del 
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BABY  CHICKS 


January  and  February  Chicks 

Pay  Biggest  Profits 

Profits  are  assured  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  if 
you  buy  your  chicks  from  the  largest  Rhode  Island 
Red  Breeding  Farm  in  the  world.  8.000  breeding 
birds  on  our  farm  under  own  management  means 
that  you  get  the  highest  quality  disease  free  chick 
that  can  be  hatched.  State  Accredited.  Free  from 
White  Diarrhoea  for  eight  consecutive  years  with  a 
reputation  for 

Livability — Vigor — Fast  Growth — 
Egg  Production 

Our  catalog  will  help  you. 

Reduced  prices  for  January  delivery. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

125  Main  St.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


bary  chicks  c.o.d 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 1 .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 


Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Belief onte.  Pa. 


Glaser's  Pure  Breeds 


America’s  Finest  Strains 

Chicks  from  healthy,  pure-bred,  heavy 
laying,  pedigreed  stock  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Tancred.  Wyckoff,  Sheppard.  Tormohlen, 

Thompson,  Holterman,  and  Pape — at  moderate  prices. 

These  flocks  have  the  blood,  breeding,  hatching  and 
care  to  insure  VIM.  VITALITY  and  HEAVY  LAYING. 

Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOUR  COLOR 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Box  155-N  McComb,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

Kn  100  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

....$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . ..... 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

from 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av. 

_ _ _ JL - 

Cleveland,  0 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  I0O 

S.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

W’hite  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 


Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 


W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  Sola 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

It.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


Accredited  ChicKs/ 


See  your  chicks  before  you  pay  for  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  O. 


/’'il  •  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

UnlCkS  breeders.  Leghorns.  Anconas  12c.  Rocks, 
w  Reds  He.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 

norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free.  _ 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ninv  r’Urir'W'd  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

DAD  I  CnlL.IV.iJ  xhe  land  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  m^ford, 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 


ROY  PARDEE 

Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

oultry  Farmer 


Educational  Features 
Prominent  at  Madison  Sq. 
Poultry  Show 

rpHE  39th  annual  Madison  Square 

Garden  poultry  show  opened  Jan¬ 
uary  18th  and  continued  until  the  22nd. 
This  show  has  gained  recognition  as 
being  the  premier  annual  fanciers  show 
of  the  year  as  far  as  territory  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Birds  were  entered  not  only 
from  33  states  this  year  hut  from  sev¬ 
eral  provinces  of  Canada  and  some 
foreign  countries  as  well. 

The  number  and  quality  of  birds 
were  fully  up  to  the  average.  Judging 
began  at  9  a.  m.  Wednesday  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  days.  The  work  re¬ 
quired  the  time  of  27  experts  on  poul¬ 
try  and  bantams,  21  on  pigeons  and  5 
on  pet  stock. 

A  Fine  Program  of  Lectures 

A  good  sized  room  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  800  people  was  set  aside  for  the 
educational  lectures,  the  program  being 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Harry  M.  Lamon, 
President  of  the  National  Poultry  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
former  head  Poultry  Husbandman  of 
the  United  States  Government  farm  at 
Beltsville,  Md.  Lectures  on  all  phases 
of  the  poultry,  rabbit  and  duck  in¬ 
dustries  were  given  by  such  nationally 
known  leaders  as  Roy  E.  Pardee,  Islip, 
Long  Island;  Dr.  Richard  Price  Buck- 
master,  New  York  City;  R.  W.  Quack- 
enbush,  general  agricultural  agent, 
New  York  Central  lines;  J.  W.  King- 
horn,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Professor  H. 
C.  Knandel,  Penn  State  College;  Dr.  B. 
F.  Kaupp,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Professor  James  E. 
Rice,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Professor  Carl  H.  Schroeder,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Professor  Willard  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Professor 
William  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Ct.;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frederick  N.  Stoneburn,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.;  D.  E.  Hale,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Raising  Chicks  in  Coops 

The  trade  exhibit  is  always  of  special 
interest  to  the  writer.  One  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  particular  interest  was  a 
battery  of  coops  designed  to  raise  baby 
chicks  up  to  two  weeks  of  age  or  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  up  to  four  weeks 
of  age  without  allowing  them  on  the 
ground.  The  device  consists  of  a  series 
of  coops  placed  one  above  the  other  to 
conserve  space.  Chicks  are  put  in 
from  the  incubator  on  a  wire  mesh 
floor  with  a  tray  beneath  to  catch  the 
droppings.  Hoppers  are  placed  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  coops  so  that  the 
chicks  can  stick  their  heads  through 
the  coops  and  eat.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  method  of  raising  chicks  is 
thoroughly  sanitary,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  becoming  chilled  or 
infected  w’ith  diseases  or  parasites  and 
in  fact,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat  and  grow. 

Wild  Ducks  in  New  York  City 

A  human  interest  touch  was  given 
ducks.  These  ducks  were  found  on 
by  a  coop  containing  two  wild  Mallard 
the  road  to  the  Hotel  Belvedere,  in 
New  York  City.  One  of  them  had  a 
gunshot  wound  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  fly  and  its  mate  refused 
to  leave  it.  The  hotel  management 
fed  the  birds  and  when  the  wounded 
one  had  recovered  they  released  them 
only  to  find  that  they  continued  to 
make  the  hotel  roof  their  headquarters. 
As  a  result  the  hotel  management  plans 

*  (Continued  on  Page  18) 
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pullets  ready  to 
lay  at  a  cost  of 
87%C  each 

on  G.L.F. 

STARTING  AND  GROWING  MASH 

THE  average  cost  of  raising  a  pullet,  including  the  cost  of  the 
chick,  is  $1.10,  according  to  a  survey  of  121  New  York 
farms,  made  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Last  year,  feeding  G.L.F.  STARTING  and  GROWING  MASH, 
Laurence  B.  Brigden  of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  raised  900  pullets 
at  a  cost  of  87}^c  apiece,  22 Yyc  below  the  average  cost. 

Mr.  Brigden  followed  exactly  the  G.L.F.  feeding  directions 
for  young  chicks  as  recommended  by  the  college  poultry  spe¬ 
cialists.  (These  directions  will  be  furnished  free  on  request). 

When  the  pullets  were  put  in  laying  quarters  on  November  1, 
they  were  fed  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  Mash  with  Buttermilk, 
and  came  rapidly  into  production.  By  December  they  were 
producing  at  a  rate  of  55  percent,  returning  their  owner  $277.00 
over  feed  cost  for  the  month.  This  production  rate  is  still  main¬ 
tained;  the  birds  are  in  excellent  condition  and  gaining  slightly 
in  body  weight. 

See  your  G.L.F.  Agent 

G.  L.F. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Buy 

Baby  Chicks 
with  a 


great  laying  inheritance 

Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks  are  produced  by  ancestors 
with  generations  of  official  laying  records 


( Continued  from,  Page  17) 
to  take  care  of  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  natural  life. 

Other  trade  exhibits  included  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders,  commercial  poultry 
feeds,  cod  liver  oil  and  litter  as  well  as 
the  smaller  equipment  such  as  nesting, 
hoppers,  disinfectants,  etc. 

Attendance  at  the  Show  throughout 
the  week  is  as  valuable  as  a  week’s 
course  in  poultry  raising.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  not  only  to  see  what  real  quality 
in  poultry  means,  but  through  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures,  careful  study  of  the 
trade  exhibits  and  the  trading  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  poultry  growers, 
much  valuable  information  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  In  addition  to  this  it  takes 
poultrymen  away  from  the  routine 
work  of  the  farm  and  sends  them  back 
with  new  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Reliable  Baby  Chicks 

Produced  under  supervision  of  men  trained  by 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University  agreed 
to  train  and  authorize  men  as 
inspectors  for  the  Accrediting  of 
Hatcheries  which  come  up  to 
their  standard.  Mr.  R.  E.  Fader 
of  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  im¬ 
mediately  put  his  flock  under 
such  supervision.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
over  23  years  and  this  is  his 
fourth  year  producing  accredited 
chicks.  His  customers  of  last 
Mr.  R.  E.  Fader  last  year  report  very  fine  re¬ 
sults  with  these  chicks  and  are 
going  back  for  more.  His  flocks  tire  carefully 
bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy  and 
strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  at  a  fair  price.  The  public 
can  buy  chicks  from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery 
and  feel  sure  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illustrated 
catalog  on  request  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 


YEAR  after  year  the  Kerr  Chickeries  enter  pullets  of 
their  own  breeding  in  the  leading  eastern  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Their  large  breeding  flocks  have  been  built  up  from 
birds  that  have  made  exceptional  records  in  these  compe¬ 
titions.  Records  up  to  294  eggs  for  White  Leghorn  and 
277  and  251  for  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  respectively. 

Hens  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Kerr  breed¬ 
ing  farm  not  only  must  have  a  heavy  official  egg  yield, 
but  must  also  pass  a  rigorous  inspection  for  standard 
breed  type,  size,  vigor,  feather  coloring  and  be  free  from 
all  disqualifications. 

Kerr  Baby  Chicks  carry  a  large  amount  of  high-produc¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  Kerr  breeding  farm  flocks  and  conform 
closely  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 
Write  for  profusely  illustrated  chick 
book,  telling  the  whole  story. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

^  . .  '  "  ~ 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male.  Quality,  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish.  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 
and  American  B,  C.  P.  A.  Clucks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . ,§3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minoruas .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  95.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas.  .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nabob  I8IC  Strains,  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 

Poultry  field  right  now.  _  ,  _  , .  ...  rrr  mm  r  n  n  nrrro 

References:  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambler,  Ohio.  Gtl  uuk  u  u.  u.  urrtK. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBiER,  OHIO 


On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  Y’ou  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
When  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  quality  means  in  quick  /ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Parks  Rocks— Ri  Reds— White  Rocks .  8.25  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas . .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians — Brahmas 
—Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


What  is  Ahead  for  Poultry 
Men? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ably  was  due,  not  to  the  increase  in 
flocks  but  to  the  heavy  winter  lay  and 
the  early  arrival  of  the  main  laying 
season,  caused  by  mild  weather.  Having 
started  to  lay  early,  the  hens  stopped 
laying  and  started  to  molt  early.  The 
rise  in  feed  prices  and  decline  in  eggs 
during  the  spring  stimulated  early  and 
close  culling  and  caused  some  neglect 
of  flocks.  Heavy  rains  and  floods  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  late 
spring  interfered  with  the  hatch  and 
baby  chick  mortalities  were  above  the 
average.  Egg  supplies  were  reduced 
slightly  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  war  resulted  in  smaller  im¬ 
ports  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  and  egg 
products  during  the  spring  and  sum: 
mer  than  in  1926. 

Low  Prices  Stimulated  Demand 

Consumptive  demands  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  lower  prices,  so  that 
not  only  were  current  receipts  readily 
absorbed,  but  the  large  stocks  of  both 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  steadily  de¬ 
creased.  On  January  1,  1928,  holdings 
of  eggs  in  cold  storage,  which  on 
August  1  had  totalled  10,746,000  cases, 
the  highest  on  record  on  that  date,  had 
been  reduced  to  879,000  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,096,000  cases  a  year  pre¬ 
vious  and  a  five-year  average  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  of  1,413,000  cases.  Stocks  of 
frozen  poultry  on  January  1  totalling 
117,678,000  pounds  were  nearly  27  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  smaller  than  a  year  pre¬ 
vious  and  compared  with  an  average 
of  116,700,000  pounds  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  the  last  five  years. 

No  official  estimate  of  the  value  of 
poultry  products  in  1927  has  been  made 
as  yet,  but  it  probably  was  5  to  8  per 
cent  less  than  in  1926.  Since  returns 
to  farmers  from  their  flocks  in  that 
year  were  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
$1,181,000,000,  the  largest  on  record, 
there  is  little  reason  for  serious  com¬ 
plaint  over  the  1927  figures.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  paid  to  farmers  for  eggs 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Box  15  Norwalk,  Ohio 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous,  Healthy,  Heavy 
Laying,  Free  Range  Breeding  Flocks  insures  you 
Livable  Profitable  Chicks.  Our  prices  will  save  you 
money. 

LEGHORNS— REDS— ROCKS _ 

WYANDOTTES— PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  oar  Catalog 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ramsonville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
ure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
ozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 

“ COODLING’S ”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Dive  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100,000  piJTpif  e  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  Chicks  shipped 

Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred:  $41.00  per  300;  $07.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1.000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order'  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ONE  MILLION  GOOD  LUCK"?B£W 

LEADING  BREEDS  -  -  LOWEST  PRICES  ! 


vpV 

BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected 
“GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  cur  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

mr  :v jam  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.  $118. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas....  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.  138. 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks. . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.  144. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  5.00  9.00  17.00  80. 

Assorted  Light,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $11.50  per  100  straight.  Also  QUALITY  and 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Order  your  ART 
BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  _ _ _ 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Dept.  50  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
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1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
lv  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

6  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

|  q  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  *  NEW  JERSEY 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks  J? 

Win  Gold  Medal  A/ _ 

for  Vocational  School  AS  '/  ,°U 

.  i  „  X  can  do 

Boy  m  Pennsylvania  /<J  */  as  welIf  cata 
State  Contest  for  /S/ 

Best  Project  £ 

$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos.  A^ 

f<? 


logue  of  these 
g-v  Sturdy  Well  Bred 
V'/  Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  AH  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  nou; 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorc.as  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $10.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10,00 
per  100;  Pekin  atid  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — .tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


RARY  CHICK  R  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
uftD1  CniWViJ  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg- 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  ^  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 

OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

White  Wyandottes— Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  18) 

in  1927  was  28.2  cents  per  dozen  com¬ 
pared  with  31.5  cents  in  1926.  Prices 
paid  for  chickens  averaged  20.3  cents 
per  pound  in  1927  compared  with  21.9 
cents  the  year  previous. 

Egg  production  in  1928  probably 
will  closely  approximate  the  1927  out¬ 
put.  The  unusually  favorable  weather 
which  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
heavy  egg  production  in  the  first  few 
months  of  1927  probably  will  not  be 
duplicated.  The  period  of  low  prices 
last  spring  undoubtedly  discouraged 
some  producers  who  either  have  gotten 
out  of  the  business  entirely  or  cur¬ 
tailed  operations  drastically. 

While  the  decline  in  business  activity 
late  in  1927  may  have  impaired  the 
buying  power  of  consumers  to  some 
extent,  the  recession  promises  to  be 
mild  and  urban  incomes  are  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  in  1928  as  in 
1927.  The  regular  annual  increase  in 
population  will  create  some  additional 
outlet.  Dealers,  on  the  whole,  made  a 
satisfactory  profit  on  the  eggs  stored 
last  spring,  so  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  willing  to  get  in  the  market  this 
year  at  a  price  somewhat  higher  than 
in  1927.  Demand  for  poultry,  also,  is 
large,  as  evidenced  by  the  distribution 
of  the  large  supplies  of  both  fresh  and 
frozen  poultry  in  1927. 

The  Long-Time  View 

Feed  costs  are  much  the  same  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Corn  and  oats 
and  some  by-product  feeds  are  higher, 
but  wheat  is  lower.  No  reason  is  evi¬ 
dent  for  any  big  change  in  these  com¬ 
parisons  until  the  new  growing  sea¬ 
son  starts.  Conditions  then  are  most 
likely  to  favor  a  lower  range,  especial¬ 
ly  in  corn,  than  prevailed  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  of  1927. 

Taking  a  longer  view,  the  poultry 
industry  is  likely  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  prominent  in  the  general  scheme 
of  agriculture  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  percent  of  profit  is  not  likely  to 
be  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  last 
five  years,  however,  as  that  margin 
has  been  sufficient  to  call  forth  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  as  rapid  as  the 
growth  of  demand.  But  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  individual  producers  to 
increase  their  returns  through  furnish¬ 
ing  products  of  consistently  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  those  consumers  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  when  assured  of  unvarying- 
fine  quality. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


ax'-  V.  V*  V  W  XUU4VW  XXftV  x*  V-  J  a  V,  *  J  w  W  V*  W  I  **wa*V**^  ,  T  V4W  X  X  WXXJ  HIV  V  *  xu  J  uvav  * 

and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  •*' 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A  l 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ‘  , 
and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 


free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38 


'A 

Fairport,  N,  Y.^.*  o 


Buy 


C.  M.  L.  CHICKS 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 
the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 
leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  235  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

1 ’rices  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls, 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40 


Order 


Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


/  $5.00 

PROFIT 
s>'""  \  PER  HEN 


% 


% 


“I  consider  these  chick¬ 
ens  a  part  of  my  life  and 
cannot  do  without  them.  It  is 
only  about  100  I  count  on  but 
they  bring  me  about  $450-$500 
profit  a  year  pin-money.  I  al¬ 
ways  recommend  your  name  to 
anyone  who  wants  chickens  and  / 
I  know  if  they  buy  from  ./ 

you  it  spells  success 
Ingeborg  M.  Petersen, 


Chicks  that  Grow 
into  Dollars 

You  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  strain,  the  tests, 
the  methods.  Leave  that 
to  me.  What  you  want 
are  chicks  that  will  grow 
into  dollars.  Read  in  my 
big,  new  1928  Chick  Book  I 
(Free)  what  they  have 
done  for  others. 


Leghorns — Reds — Rocks — Wyandottes 

HILLPOT  QUALITY 


•  W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Hea.se  send  me  free  your  192S  Chick  Book. 


S'ame  . . . . 

Street  or  Box  No . 

»-  Town  . . . . . State 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  begin 
laying  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years  of  selecting 
the  BEST  Parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  outfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING,  HATCHING  and  AC¬ 
CREDITING  has  been  in  order  to  produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  which  will  lay  the  most  eggs 
when  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatch¬ 
eries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  years.  30%  of  our  Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own 
Door  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the  Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere. 
You  cannot  expect  ordinary  chicks  to  produce  eggs  in  January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because 
they  are  “built  that  way.”  OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE.  It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation 
plan,  our  guarantee  and  terms,  Care  and  Feeding  of  Baby  Chicks  and  contains  descriptions  of 
breeds  and  actual  Photographs  of  our  Flocks.  Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN 
CHICKS  and  make  money.  Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  C,  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio 


SCHWEGLERS  THOROBRED 


'LIVE  AND  LAY  -  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  international  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


EGGS  FROM  FLOCKS  FED 


Plain  or  with  4%  Cod  Liver  Oil  Added 

show  a  higher  rate  of  hatchability  and  a  profitable  increase  in  the  live- 
ability  of  the  chicks  because  they  are  stronger  and  healthier. 

That  is  why  Hatcherymen  the  coutry  over  are  today  demanding  that  eggs  for  their 
incubators  come  from  flocks  fed  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk — they  know  such  eggs  are 

dependable. 

From  Chick  to  Egg  and  Back  Again.  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  pays  a  profit  and  guards  the  vitality  of  your  stock. 

This  is  the  most  efficient,  the  most  economical  and  easiest 
way  to  buy  and  feed  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

4  JT  Makes  Any  Poultry  or^  * 

L  Hog  Ration  Better  J 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

4750  SHERIDAN  ROAD  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  500,000  Chicks  for  1028 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

-j  Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns. .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00  0 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00  ffSlB  -'ll 

.  ,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Ly'ii)  Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas... .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  95.00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new  NgggKpjiSlJ 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live  -SSSv 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delav  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408 _ _  MiEfiWiNTOWN,  PENNA. 


Send  This  Coupon  For  FREE  BOOK 


NewWaus 

to 

GREATER 

Poultru 

PRUPllS 


FREE! 

m  This  book  covers  every 
phase  of  poultry  feeding 
from  c hick  to  egg  and 
back  again—  preven¬ 
tion  of  dreaded  diseases 
and  the  best  poultry 
rations— we  will  send  it 
to  you  FREE  1 


Consolidated  Products  Co.,  2-15 

4750  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  mail  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  new 
book  for  poultrymen. 

Name . 

Address . 


(120)  20 


Radio  B-Batteries  Fail  For 
Engine  Ignition 

Can  radio  B-battenes  that  test  20 
volts  be  used  for  gas  engine  ignition? 
Have  tried  them  wired  up  four  in  a  line 
like  ordinary  dry  cells,  but  the  spark  was 
too  weak.  Is  there  any  ^  other  way  of 
wiring  them  up  so  they  will  work?—/.  O. 

N°;  It  is  not  practicable  to  use 
these  partially  dead  dry  cells  for 
gas  engine  ignition.  They  are  made 
of  a  good  many  cells  of  comparatively 
small  size  and  are  intended  to  give 
a  very  small  current,  whereas  some 
gas  engine  coils  require  as  much  as 


4  or  5  amperes  of  current  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  while  the  coil  core  is 
being  magnetized.  When  the  voltage 
has  fallen  to  20  volts,  even  dozens  of 
them  connected  in  parallel  (with  all 
the  negative  terminals  connected  to 
one  wire  and  the  positive  terminals 
all  to  another  wire)  would  not  give 
enough  current  to  operate  a  spark 
coil.— 7.  W.  D. 


Connecting  Rod  Troubles 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  spray  rig  connect¬ 
ing  rod  broken  and  I  had  to  buy  these 
new  parts :  Cylinder  head  gasket,  igniter 


and  gasket,  needle  valve,  piston, 
necting  rod  and  cup  rings.  It  happened 
again  this  year  and  I  bought  the  same 
new  parts.  I  do  not  run  the  rig  myself 
but  furnish  it  for  use  of  tenant  who  uses 
it  to  spray  about  ten  acres  orchard. 
What  could  cause  such  a  break.  The 
machinist  who  repaired  it  says  he  can 
s'**  no  reason. — M.  C. 

p  appears  to  me  there  is  just  one 
cause  of  your  trouble.  While  the 
sprayer  was  being  operated  the  con¬ 
necting  rod  on  the  engine  was  allowed 
to  become  so  loose  that  the  connecting 
rod  cap  broke  with  the  other  resulting 
breakage  that  you  mention. 

If  this  bearing  becomes  loose  and  is 
not  immediately  taken  care  of,  it 
doesn’t  take  very  long  before  things 
will  be  pounded  to  pieces. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  year  you 
have  the  new  bearing  inspected  soon 
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con-  chances  are  that  it  will  wear  in  quick¬ 
ly  and  soon  need  to  be  readjusted. 
— F.  G.  B. 


I  . 


Camel 


The  most  popular  cigarette 
in  the  United  States 

Quality  put  it  there — quaL 
ity  keeps  it  there*  Camel 
smokers  are  not  concerned 
and  need  not  be  concerned 
with  anything  but  the 
pleasure  of  smoking* 


Will  Light  Plant  Explode? 

Does  an  electric  light  plant  or  the  bat¬ 
teries  blow  up  or  explode?  Should  such 
a  plant  be  put  outside  the  home  because 
of  the  danger  of  explosion?  What  is  the 
running  expenses  per  year  of  a  small 
electric  plant?  How  much  labor  does  it 
require  per  year?  Any  suggestions  will 
be  appreciated. 

N°-  an  isolated  electric  lighting  is 
about  the  safest  type  of  farm  light¬ 
ing  system  that  it  is  possible  to  get, 
and  as  safe  as  any  small  gasoline  or 
kerosene  engine.  If  the  hydrogen  gas 
given  off  by  the  batteries  in  the  final 
stages  of  charging  is  mixed  with  just 
the  proper  amount  of  air  and  is  then 
after  you  start  your  spraying  for  the  touched  off  with  a  spark  or  flame,  an 

explosion  might  result;  but  if  any  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  is  provided  over  the  bat¬ 
teries,  the  danger  is  rather  remote.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  put  the  plant  and 
batteries  where  the  temperature  falls 
very  low  because  of  the  danger  from 
freezing. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  running  such 
a  plant  per  year,  this  will  vary  a  great 
deal  with  the  skill  and  carefulness  of 
the  operator  and  with  the  amount  of 
light  and  power  used.  A  survey  of 
157  32-volt  battery  plants  and  18  non¬ 
battery  plants  made  in  Virginia  gave 
the  average  operating  costs  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  plants  as  $86.05  per  year,  and 
the  total  cost  including  overhead  on 
plant  and  battery  as  $179.36;  while 
for  the  non-battery  plants,  the  operat¬ 
ing  costs  were  $75.01  and  the  total 
costs  including  overhead  as  $150.04. 

If  more  information  on  this  subject 
is  desired,  it  can  be  secured  by  send¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  on  Relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture,  1120  Gar¬ 
land  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  a  copy  of 
their  free  bulletin  “Rural  Electrifician 
in  Virginia ”  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  or  to  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va. — 7.  W.  D. 


If  all  cigarettes  were  as 
good  as  Camel  you 
wouldn’t  hear  anything 
about  special  treatments 
to  make  cigarettes  good 
for  the  throat.  Nothing 
takes  the  place  of  choice 
tobaccos . 


O  1927.  R.  J.  Reynold*  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Questions  and  Answers 

What  can  be  done  about  a  radio  set 
that  shuts  on  and  off  without  being 
touched.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  jarred 
to  make  it  start  up  again.  The  tubes 
are  all  lighted  even  when  it  doesn’t 
operate. 

'J'HE  trouble  points  to  a  loose  con¬ 
nection  somewhere.  It  may  be  in 
the  aerial  and  if  so,  the  loud  speaker 
would  respond  with  a  “ring”  if  the  de¬ 
tector  tube  is  tapped  with  the  finger. 
Or,  possibly  the  ground  lead  is  not 
making  continuous  contact.  Some¬ 
times  the  aerial  touches  against  a 
metal  gutter  or  leader  or  has  a  badly 
soldered  joint.  Be  sure  the  tubes  make 
good  contact  in  their  sockets  and  that 
the  wires  to  the  batteries  are  clean 
and  tightly  connected.  Wiggle  the 
loud  speaker  cord  to  be  sure  there  is 
no  break  in  that. 

*  *  * 

I  live  in  rather  high  country,  with 
very  dry  sandy  soil.  I  have  tried  many 
different  kinds  of  grounds  but  do  not 
think  I  am  getting  the  right  results  as 
often  I  can  receive  about  as  well  with 
the  ground  wire  taken  off.  Is  there  any 
better  ground  I  can  make? 

YeS,  the  counterpoise  method  would 
be  the  best  for  you  to  use.  Obtain 
a  piece  of  well  insulated,  rubber-cov¬ 
ered  wire  about  No.  12  in  size,  and 
about  100  feet  in  length.  Starting  at 
the  window  where  the  ground  wire 
emerges,  plow  a  furrow  in  a  straight 
line,  right  underneath  the  antenna. 
Lay  the  wire  in  this  furrow,  first  tap¬ 
ing  carefully  the  far  end  to  prevent 
actual  contact  between  wire  and  soil. 
Fill  in  and  tamp  or  roll  the  furrow 
down  again.  Run  the  nearer  end  in¬ 
side  the  window  to  the  ground  post. 
This  should  solve  the  difficulty. 


“ Only  a  sore  throat 


Don't  ever  underestimate  the  danger  of  a 
sore  throat;  if  neglected,  it  may  develop  into 
something  serious — as  many  know  to  their 
sorrow. 

The  same  goes  for  a  cold;  pneumonia  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  your  great  enemy. 

At  the  first  sign  of  cold  or  throat  irritation, 
use  Listerine  full  strength  as  a  gargle.  Keep 
it  up  systematically. 


Being  antiseptic,  it  immediately  attacks  the 
countless  disease^producing  bacteria  in  mouth 
and  throat,  and  halts  many  an  ailment  before 
it  becomes  dangerous. 

During  winter  weather,  when  you  are 
usually  subjected  to  poor  air  and  sharp  changes 
in  temperature,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  use  Listerine 
every  day  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 


This  pleasant  and  easy  precaution  may  spare 
you  a  trying  and  painful  siege  of  illness. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
U.  S.  A. 

Never  neglect 
a  sore  throat 


THE 

NEXT  TIME! 


The  next  time  you  buy  a 
dentifrice  ask  for  Lister¬ 
ine  Tooth  Paste  at  25c  the 
large  tube.  It  has  halved 
the  tooth  paste  bill  of 
\  more  than  two  mil-  / 
\  lion  people. 


have  their  beginning  or 
development  in  the 
THROAT.  Some,  of 
mild  character,  yield  to 
an  antiseptic.  Others, 
more  serious,  do  not. 
At  the  first  sign  of  an 
irritated  throat,  gargle 
frequently  with  Lister¬ 
ine.  If  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  shown,  consult 
a  physician. 


- the  safe  antiseptic 


/ 


(122)  22 


An  Account 
with  your  soil  hank 


YOU  would  not  try  to  overdraw  your  bank  ac¬ 
count.  You  should  be  equally  sure  that  you  do 
not  overdraw  your  soil  fertility  account.  The  point 
frequently  is  reached  where  the  soil  becomes  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  profitable  crop  production  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 


Farmers  of  foresight  anticipate  such  conditions  before 
they  occur.  They  follow  a  carefully  planned  rotation 
involving  the  regular  and  plentiful  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  each  crop  grown. 


Just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  must  provide 
a  reserve  fund  for  future  transportation  needs,  so 
must  the  thoughtful  farmer  make  provision  for  a 
surplus  of  plant  food  in  his  soils  to  take  care  of  future 
crop  production. 


f  NEW  YORK 

Central 

L  LINES 


m 


2t:  se  _ 


Ordering  your  fertilizers  early  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  and  protects  you  if  the  spring 
,  is  early. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 


Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  trails- At¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motorship 


“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 


■ 


nd  the  twin-screw,  •oil-burning 


earner 


u 


FORT  VICTORIA” 


r*Iost  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Best  Cough-Syrup 
Is  Home-Made 


Here’s  an  easy  way  to  save  $2,  and  yet 
have  best  cough  Medicine  you 
ever  tried 


You’ve  probably  heard  of  this  famous  homemade 
cough  syrup.  But  have  you  ever  used  it?  Thousands 
of  families  feel  that  they  could  hardly  keep  house 
without  it.  It’s  simple  and  cheap,  but  the  way  it 
takes  hold  of  a  cough  will  soon  earn  it  a  permanent 
place  in  your  home. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2 Yz  ounces  of  Pinex;  then 
add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
Or,  if  desired,  use  clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup.  It  tastes  good,  never  spoils,  and  gives  you  a 
full  pint  of  better  cougli  remedy  than  you  could  buy 
ready  made  for  three  times  its  cost. 

It  is  really  vtonderful  how  Quickly  this  homemade 
remedy  conquers  a  cougli — usually  in  24  hours  or  less. 
It  seems  to  penetrate  through  every  air  passage,  loosens 
a  dry,  hoarse  or  tight  cough,  lifts  the  phlegm,  heals 
the  membranes,  and  gives  almost  immediate  relief. 
Splendid  for  throat  tickle,  hoarseness,  bronchitis  and 
bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of  genuine 
Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaiacol.  which  has 
been  used  for  generations  for  throat  and  chest  ailments. 


To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist  for  “2% 
ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  or  money 
promptly  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co..  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Where  to  Wfrite  for  Advice  or  Information 


READERS  are  encouraged  to  write  to 
Aunt  Janet  for  advice  about  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  No  names  are  printed 
but  all  letters  should  be  signed. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: — We  have  been 
interested  for  some  time  to  get  the 
verses  on  the  picture  entitled  “Shore 
to  Shore”.  This  is  a  steel  engraved 
picture  which  represents  any  one’s  life 
from  youth  to  old  age.  This  is  a  very 
old  picture  and  no  doubt  some  one  will 
have  picture  and  verses. — A.  A.  Reader. 


Couple  Looking  for  a  Place 

jyjY  husband  and  I  have  sold  our  farm 
and  are  looking  for  a  job  and  I 
thought  you  would  give  us  a  little  in¬ 
formation  about  one.  Now  we  are  a 
middle  aged  couple,  Protestant,  honest, 
reliable,  glad  to  work  steadily,  people 
who  know  enough  to  tend  to  our  own 
business  and  do  as  well  for  others  as 


For  Wee  Lads 

Pattern  3098  is  a  most  comfortable  suit 
for  wee  lads  of  2,  3,  4  a  nd  5  years.  For 
winter  xise  tvoolen  materials  for  the  trous¬ 
ers  with  a  contrasting  lighter-weight 
woolen  for  the  little  blouse.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  some  of  the  clothes 
ready  for  spring  wear,  so  for  that  use 
kiddie  cloth,  chambray  or  percale  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt, 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  the 
fashion  book  and  send  to  pattern  de¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ourselves;  no  bad  habits,  always  been 
farm  people.  Can  furnish  reference  if 
necessary.  We  would  like  a  caretaker’s 
job  of  some  place  where  we  both  could 
be  together  or  would  work  on  a  farm 
taking  care  of  cattle  or  poultry  (no 
milking),  have  had  very  good  luck 
with  poultry.  My  husband  would  like 
to  get  a  good  job  where  we  could  have 
a  house  and  milk  and  whatever  they 
furnish.— Farm  Couple. 

This  letter  comes  from  Rensselaer 
County- — you  may  like  to  know  the  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  the  writer  in  case 
you  are  interested.  Write  to  Aunt 
Janet  for  the  definite  address. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Contest 

JN  last  week’s  issue  Aunt  Janet  asked 
for  your  story  of  your  most  fortu¬ 
nate  incident.  This  story  should  be 
written  in  not  over  250  words  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  A.  A.  before 
February  21st.  No  doubt  you  have 
had  at  least  one  incident  happen  to 
you  which  you  consid<$red  the  most  for¬ 


tunate  one  that  ever  occurred.  It  prob¬ 
ably  had  the  greatest  influence  on  your 
life  either  financially,  spiritually  or 
morally.  We  feel  sure  our  readers 
would  like  to  hear  your  story. 

'Aunt  Janet  is  offering  a  prize  of 
$3.00  for  the  best  one,  $2.00  for  the 
next  best  and  all  other  writers  whose 
contest  letters  are  printed  will  receive 
$1.00.  Address  the  letters  in  care  of 
Aunt  Janet,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Cookie  Jar 

Sugar  Cookies 

Four  fresh  eggs  most  thoroughly 
beaten,  2  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter.  Cream  the  three  ingredients 
until  very  light  and  smooth.  Flavor 
to  taste.  Use  two  heaping  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  to  four  cups  of  flour, 
many  times  sifted.  More  flour  will  be 
required  to  make  the  mixture  easily 
handled.  This  dough  will  not  stick 
to  the  board  or  your  hands.  Your  roll¬ 
ing  pin  will  be  clear.  Remember  no 
wetting  of  any  kind  except  the  eggs 
and  butter. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Where  the  contributor  says  “more 
flour  will  be  required  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  easily  handled”  she  means  just 
exactly  that,  as  you  will  find  when  you 
use  this  recipt.  Instead  of  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons,  use  four  level  teaspoons- 
ful  of  baking  powder. 


Cleverly  Designed 


fine  for  full  figures.  Wool  dresses  will  be 
xvorn  for  weeks  yet  and  this  pattern  is 
nicely  adapted  to  wool  crepe  or  other 
lightweight  woolens.  Black  crepe  satin , 
dull  side  up,  is  also  a  good  material  for 
this  pattern.  It  exits  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Price 
33o. 
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Begin  Now  on  Your  Gifts 

Gifts  Which  Show  Thought  for  Individual  Taste  are  Best 


QHRISTMAS  has  come  and  gone. 

Did  you  carry  out  your  every  plan? 
And  were  they  all  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Or  did  you  have  a  wee  regret 
that  you  could  not  stretch  your  Christ¬ 
mas  fund  to  cover  quite  all  the  ap¬ 
peals  that  came  to  you  in  the  name 
of  Christmas — the  Children’s  Hospital 
with  which  you  were  so  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  your  missionary  society’s 
special  Christmas  offering,  the  poor 
lonely  old  souls  in  the  county  home 
that  you  would  dearly  love  to  remem¬ 
ber  individually  with  some  cheery  gift, 
the  wistful-eyed,  shabby  boy  who 
cleaned  your  walks?  And  did  you  re¬ 
solve  that  next  Christmas  you  would 
do  differently? 

Start  Planning  Now 

A  year  is  a  long  time  for  one’s  er¬ 
ratic  sub-conscious  mind  to  remember 
fleeting  impulses  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  conscious  self  at  just  the  stra¬ 
tegic  moment.  Why  not  begin  early 
in  1928  to  stick  in  a  few  memory  pegs 
to  help  along  the  little  sub-conscious 
servant?  Why  not  plan  every  month 
some  special  Christmas  stunt? 

Let  us  size  up  the  Christmas  fund. 
Can  we  make  a  better  division  of  it 
this  year?  Shall  we  cut  down  on  the 
list  of  expensive  fancy-work  things, 
the  costly  toilet  articles,  the  boxes  of 
silk  hose  and  dainty  scarfs,  the  sil¬ 
verware  and  fine  linen  that  go  to  peo¬ 
ple  able  to  buy  them  for  themselves. 

But,  you  say,  you  will  be  indebted 
to  friends  who  make  similar  gifts  to 
you!  So,  then,  Christmas  means  an 
exchange  of  presents,  of  gifts  of  rela¬ 
tively  equal  values?  Is  that  it?  Or 
does  it  mean  loving  service  rendered 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  “Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.” 

The  Sentiment  Counts 

We  like  to  remember  our  friends  at 
holiday  time- — yes.  It  is  a  happy  cus¬ 
tom.  But  why  should  not  the  trifle 
prepared  with  loving  thought  be  as 
acceptable  as  the  expensive  gift  chosen 
to  discharge  an  obligation? 

The  woman  who  values  her  friend¬ 
ships  may  take  much  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
paring  through  the  months  little  love- 
offerings  that  carry  a  personal  touch. 
There  is  an  added  joy  in  putting  aside 
the  dollars  saved  in  this  way  to  be 
used  for  Christmas  calls  of  need. 

If  one  would  make  careful  unhur¬ 
ried  preparation  of  this  sort  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  in  January.  And 
what  a  delight  when  the  festive  sea¬ 
son  arrives  to  have  leisure  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  consciousness  that  one  is  all 
ready! 

Pictures  That  Cannot  Be 
Purchased 

A  gift  that  will  be  treasured  by  the 
far-away  friends  is  a  kodak  album  car¬ 
rying  pictures  of  the  dear  home  folks 
and  home  scenes.  Take  the  snaps  at 
intervals  through  the  year.  Show  the 
place  in  its  white  winter  wrappings, 
the  lawn  in  tulip  time,  the  rose  hedge 
in  June,  the  window-box  just  before 
Jack  Frost’s  blighting  touch,  the  chil¬ 
dren  playing  snowball.  Get  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  in  all  so.rts  of  every¬ 
day  occupations  and  unconscious  poses. 
Since  it  costs  little  more  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  for  half  a  dozen  such  books  than 
it  does  for  one,  they  make  really  in¬ 
expensive  gifts.  But  how  they  will  be 
treasured  by  the  recipient! 

A  winter  bouquet  gathered  from  the 
giver’s  own  garden  carries  an  intimate 
message.  Long  before  seedtime  we 
may  begin  to  plan  on  the  material  for 
this  gift.  There  are  the  strawflowers 


in  many  delicate  colors,  the  misty 
baby’s  breath,  the  beautiful  honesty- 
plant  pods.  These  latter  if  grown  from 
the  seed  will  take  two  years  to  flower. 
Consult  the  florist’s  catalogues  for 
seeds  and  plants  for  spring  gardening. 
The  strawflowers  should  be  gathered 
before  they  are  fully  opened  and  hung 
up  to  dry,  heads  down.  Then  there 
are  ornamental  wild  berries  and  seed 
pods  to  be  gathered  in  autumn  ram¬ 
bles  in  the  woods  and  fields.  The 
bright  red  berries  of  the  wild-rose  bush, 
the  pretty  bitter-sweet  fruit,  brown 
clusters  found  on  the  Solomon’s  Seal 
plant  and  countless  other  dried  fruit¬ 
age,  grains  and  grasses  combine  pretti¬ 
ly  in  winter  bouquets. 

Don’t  forget  to  sow  some  lavender 
in  that  garden.  It  will  come  in  nicely 
in  these  love  gifts.  Dry  it  and  fill  lit¬ 
tle  silk,  organdie  or  chiffon  bags  and 
tiny  sachets  for  milady’s  cedar  chest 


We  show  herewith  illustration  of 
vanity  set  No.  4291,  but  this  design 
can  be  supplied  in  scarf  18  by  48 
inches,  centerpiece  36  by  36  inches, 
centerpiece  36  by  48  inches,  center- 
piece  44  by  44  inches;  and  centerpiece 
54  by  54  inches.  This  is  real  oyster 
bleach  linen,  a  cloth  that  will  last  for 
years,  that  is  absolutely  clear  and  that 
will  improve  with  use.  The  center- 
pieces  in  this  number  are  all  round.  A 
detailed  working  chart  showing  the 
exact  color  scheme  is  furnished  with 
each  piece.  Prices  are  as  follows : 
vanity  set,  75  cents;  scarf,  $1.25;  buf¬ 
fet  set  $1.25;  centerpiece  36  by  36  in., 
$1.75;  center  36  by  48  in.,  $2.00;  center, 
44  by  44  in.,  $2.50;  center  54  by  54  in., 
$4.00. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book,  “The  Art  of  Embroid¬ 
ery,”  consisting  of  ten  complete  lessons 
with  70  illustrations  showing  all  the 
principal  stitches  in  embroidery.  Send 
orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


or  dresser  drawers.  They  will  be  sweet 
reminders  of  the  giver. 

Watch  the  garden  for  the  choicest 
blooms  and  tag  the  stalks  for  seed. 
Gather  the  seed  when  ripe,  place  in 
envelopes  and  fill  a  box  with  various 
varieties  for  the  friend  who  has  gar¬ 
dening  facilities  and  will  delight  in 
growing  your  seeds  and  profiting  by 
your  experiences.  If  one  is  clever  at 
drawing  or  coloring,  a  picture  of  the 
flower  may  be  sketched  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  Directions  for  cultivating 
should  accompany.  Little  jingles  such 
as  the  following  printed  on  the  en¬ 
velope  add  a  personal  touch: 


pecially  when  it  is  one  of  the  giver’s 
own  forcing?  Take  off  slips  in  late 
summer  from  the  window-box  plants, 
start  them  in  small  pots  and  as  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  comes  bring  inside, 
to  a  sunny  window  where  they  will 
develop  flowers  by  Christmas  time. 
Other  plants  make  nice  gifts,  but  the 
idea  is  to  give  something  of  one’s  own 
growing.  Always  the  plant  should  be 
attractively  potted,  even  if  it  be  but 
trimmed  with  bright  crepe  paper. 

Home  Goodies  Very  Popular 
Hand  lotions  are  easily  made  in  bulk 
quantities.  Select  your  own  favorite 
formula.  Save  the  fancy  bottles  that 
come  to  hand  during  the  year.  At 
your  convenience  make  up  a  quantity 
of  this  necessary  toilet  article,  fill  bot¬ 
tles,  doll  them  up  with  pretty  labels, 
tie  bits  of  bright  silk  over  the  corks 
with  pretty  cord  and  wrap  in  dainty 
packages  accompanied  by  a  personal 
greeting  and  a  wish  that  the  friend 
may  enjoy  your  favorite  lotion  as  much 
as  you  do.  * 

Home-canned  fruits  and  jellies, 
home-made  mince  meat,  pickles,  con¬ 
serves,  are  popular  in  most  households. 
Choice  articles  put  up  for  special 
friends — it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  it — carry 
a  note  of  thoughtfulness  adding  much 
to  the  real  value.  It  really  means  lit¬ 
tle  extra  effort  when  one  is  canning 
to  put  up  another  container  with 
especial  care.  It  is  out  of  the  way 
long  before  required  and  needs  only  a 
little  fancy  wrapping  and  tagging 
when  Christmas  comes. 

Begin  now  to  file  away  favorite  re¬ 
cipes  for  the  friend  who  does  her  own 
cooking  for  her  household.  At  some 
later  leisure  time  copy  them  neatly  into 
a  receipe  book.  Blank  books  for  the 
purpose  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
or  one  may,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
get  up  something  more  artistic.  Per¬ 
sonal  confidences,  reminiscent  notes, 
witty  suggestions,  interspersed  among 
the  recipes  add  charm  to  the  gift. 

The  Message  of  a  Friendly  Letter 
Remember,  no  gift  can  bear  quite  so 
personal  a  message  as  the  long,  friend¬ 
ly  letter.  Suppose  the  earlier  weeks  of 
December  be  devoted  to  writing 
Christmas  letters  and  greeting-cards. 
Do  not  let  them  bear  ear-marks  of  a 
hurried  scramble  to  get  them  off — mis¬ 
fit  greetings,  stereotyped  commonplace 
wishes,  etc.  Leisurely  written,  chatty 
friendship  letters,  greetings  that  ex¬ 
press  one’s  own  sentiment — these  are 
the  Christmas  tokens  most  prized  by 
real  friends.  Make  them  bright  with 
the  Christmas  spirit  and  warm  with 
personal  messages. 

Try  this  way  of  anticipating  Christ¬ 
mas  through  all  the  year  and  see  if 
you  do  not  get  more  joy  out  of  it  than 
when  all  effort  is  crowded  into  one 
spasm  of  frantic  buying,  selecting,  dol- 
lar-stretching  endeavor.  Note  also 
the  larger  balance  left  for  the  special 
call  of  need  where  you  would  “so  like 
to  help.” — Josephine  E.  Toal. 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Pounded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable 
homelike  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask 
for  free  book  including  complete  information. 
BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10809  Bogue  Building 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  seeds  I  am  sending 
Of  forget-me-nots  blue 
I  raised  in  my  garden 
Expressly  for  you. 

They  were  grown  and  were  gathered 
With  many  a  thought 
Of  a  friend  I  love  dearly 
And  admire  a  lot. 

For  the  nearby  friend  what  is  more 
suggestive  of  Christmas  cheer  than  a 
potted  red  geranium  in  bloom,  es¬ 


PARKF.R’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  Rnd  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 
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lour  way  is  right  for  Fels -Naptha. 
Use  machine  or  tub.  Cool,  hot  or 
lukewarm  water  or  boil  your  clothes. 
Suit  yourself — for  whatever  way  you 
wash,  Fels-Naptha  brings  you  extra 
help.  Two' cleaners  combined — good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
blended  by  the  Fels-Naptha  process. 
The  naptha  safely  dissolves  grease 
and  dirt.  The  soapy  suds  wash  them 
away.  And  the  extra  help  they  give 
will  make  you  agree  that ... 

. . .  Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  Tone# 

Stops  P\  M 
4he  Cold  \'V-J  V/-/Systete 


Stops 

Colds 


HILL’S  Cascara -Bro¬ 
mide-Quinine  stops  a 
cold  in  24  hours.  Look 
for  the  red  box  with  por¬ 
trait.  30c.  All  dru  ggists. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

iso- 


You  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  aa  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  alarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Just  Completed  and  the  Outstanding 
Success  ol  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 
New  York  City 
Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 
Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business 
centers  and  theatres. 

Ideal  Transit  Facilities 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room — with  Two 
Large  Windows 

Large  Single  Rooms  Size  11x6x20  with 
Bath,  $4.00  per  day 
For  Two,  $5.00 — Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms,  Twin  Beds,  Bath 
$6.00  per  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites 
with  Serving  Pantries, 

$95  to  $150  per  Month 
Moderately  Priced  Restaurant 
featuring  a  peerless  cuisine 
Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

!  Managing  Director 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Wooden  Spoil-  -By  Victor  Rousseau 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  FIRST  ENCOUNTER 

He  jerked  the  reins,  and  the  horse, 
sensing  its  driver’s  anger,  broke  into  a 
gallop.  Soon  it  had  carried  him  out  of 
sight  of  the  Chateau.  Hilary  drew 
rein  half-way  down  the  leafy  avenue. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  get  beyond  the 
private  limits  of  the  place,  he  felt  no 
disposition  to  return  to  the  office  until 
he  had  grown  cooler.  * 

He  had  seen  a  track  that  ran  at  a 
right  angle,  out  of  the  drive,  toward 
the  Rocky  River.  He  resolved  to  take 
this,  imagining  that  it  would  bring  him 
back  to  the  mill,  and  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  growth  on  either  side  of 
it.  According  to  his  reckoning,  this 
was  not  leased  to  any  of  Leblanc’s 
men,  who  had  renewed  their  leases  on 
the  same  terms  as  Leblanc  himself. 

He  noticed  with  approval  a  splendid 
growth  of  white  spruce.  It  was  a 
great  timber  country;  Hilary  had  al¬ 
ready  come  to  that  conclusion  ,and  to 
this:  that,  properly  worked  and  man¬ 
aged,  the  St.  Boniface  tract  had  the 
possibilities  of  considerable  profits,  per¬ 
petual  ones,  if  he  cut  wisely  and  care¬ 
fully. 

After  driving  at  a  slow  pace  for  half 
an  hour  he  emerged  into  a  little 
burned-over  district,  from  which  he 
could  see  for  a  good  distance  on  every 
side  of  him.  He  stopped  the  pony  and 
looked  about  him,  trying  to  get  his 
bearings. 

Far  away  was  the  Gulf,  and,  further 
than  he  had  supposed,  the  black  streaks 
and  dots  of  the  village,  with  the 
streaky  line  of  the  mill  flume,  running 
down  to  the  wharf.  Two  miles  across 
the  bush  were  the  straggling  houses  of 
the  old  part  of  St.  Boniface.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  him  was  the  range  of 
hills  through  which  the  Rocky  River 
ran. 

The  road  must  run  down  to  the 
gorge,  where  was  the  main  way  be¬ 
tween  the  mill  and  the  interior  of  the 
seigniory,  Hilary  decided. 

He  drove  on  again.  The  track  had 
been  disused  that  season,  and  was  over¬ 
grown  with  creeping  raspberry  briers, 
which  made  progress  difficult.  In 
swampy  places,  which  mired  the  horse 
to  the  fetlocks,  a  little  jungle  of  ferns 
had  grown  up  since  the  summer  rains. 
The  ground  grew  swampier,  descend¬ 
ing  into  a  tangle  of  azalea  bushes, 
rising  to  the  horse’s  shoulders,  and  he 
pushed  his  way  energetically  through 
them,  while  Hilary  wondered  whether 
the  path  ended  in  this  marsh,  and  was 
considering  returning.  And  suddenly 
the  undergrowth  fell  away,  and  the 
road  ran  upward  again,  hard  and  firm, 
toward  a  bridge  that  spanned  a  wide 
creek  tributary  to  Rocky  River. 

Now  Hilary  knew  where  he  was.  It 
was  the  creek  which  he  had  passed 
that  morning  when  he  drove  out  with 
Connell  to  inspect  the  seigniory. 

He  was  about  to  continue  on  his  way 
along  the  main  road  to  the  mill,  but 
an  impulse  urged  him  to  turn  the  horse 
about  and  seek  the  road  that  led  to 
Leblanc’s  old  concession.  Presently  he 
heard  the  sound  of  axes  among  the 
trees.  He  came  upon  the  clearing,  to 
find  the  old  camp  still  standing,  and  a 
great  pile  of  newly  hewn  timber  stack¬ 
ed  up  under  the  trees.  The  men  were 
as  hard  at  work  as  if  they  did  not 
contemplate  vacating  on  the  first  of 
October. 

At  Hilary’s  appearance  two  or  three 
men  looked  up  from  the  logs  which 
they  were  sawing  and  whispered.  They 
seemed  to  draw  together.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  Hilary  had  a  clearly  defined  im¬ 
pression  of  approaching  trouble. 

“Where’s  Monsieur  Leblanc?”  he 
asked  the  nearest  man. 

The  man  scrowled  and  shrugged  his 


shoulders.  He  glanced  toward  the 
camp.  Hilary,  looking  that  way,  saw 
Black  Pierre  emerging  from  one  of 
the  huts.  He  went  toward  him,  and 
the  two  men  met  face  to  face. 

Still  without  reason  to  believe  in 
Pierre’s  hostile  intention,  Hilary  sud¬ 
denly  became  aware  that  they  were 
ringed  by  a  circle  of  men,  who  grad¬ 
ually  drew  in  toward  them. 

“Morning,”  said  Hilary,  nodding. 
“Where  is  Monsieur  Leblanc?” 

“I  don’  know,”  answered  Pierre, 
scrowling.  “Look  for  him  if  you  want 
him.  He’s  your  man,  ain’t  he?” 

“He  is,  but  you  are  not.  What  are 
you  doing  on  my  land?  And  these 
men — are  they  yours?” 

“What  you  mean,  your  land?”  de¬ 
manded  Pierre.  “I  work  here  for 
Monsieur  Brousseau,  with  Monsieur 
Brousseau,  with  Monsieur  Brousseau’s 
men.” 


Hilary  saw,  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  that  the  ring  was  swiftly  contract¬ 
ing.  It  struck  him  that  Pierre  and  he 
were  posted  face  to  face,  like  prize¬ 
fighters.  He  tried  to  keep  his  temper 
and  to  remember  Connell’s  counsel. 
Pierre  thought  he  was  afraid.  He 
sneered  openly. 

“Last  time  I  came  here,”  said  Hilary 
calmly,  disregarding  the  other’s  tru¬ 
culence,  “Monsieur  Leblanc  was  in 
charge  of  this  terrtiory.  Now  I  find 
you  here  in  Leblanc’s  place.  I  have 
not  hired  you.  Again  I  ask  what  you 
are  doing  here.” 

“I  don’  know  what  you  mean,” 
snorted  Pierre,  “an’  I  got  no  time  to 
waste  in  damn  foolishness.  This  here 
is  the  Ste.  Marie  limits.  Monsieur 
Brousseau  an’  Monsieur  Morris  run  the 
Ste.  Marie  limits.  Leblanc  he  work  for 
them  las’  year.  Now  I  got  Leblanc’s 
place. 

“The  Ste.  Marie  limits  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River  Rocheuse,”  said 
Hilary. 

“Holy  Name,  ain’t  I  this  side  of 
Riviere  Rocheuse?  Didn’  you  cross 
him  coming  here?” 

“That  creek  is  not  the  Riviere  Roch¬ 
euse,  as  you  know  very  well,  Pierre.” 

Black  Pierre  thrust  his  face  forward 
into  Hilary’s.  “Say,  I  got  no  time  to 
waste  wit’  you,”  he  snarled.  “If  you 
come  to  fight,  say  so.” 

“I’ll  give  you  five  minutes  to  get  off 
my  land.” 

“You  wan’  to  fight,  eh?  All  right,” 
growled  the  other,  suddenly  stripping 
off  his  short,  open  jacket. 

Hilary  had  just  time  to  fasten  the 
top  button  of  his  coat  before  Pierre, 
with  a  bellow,  charged  him,  his  head 
down,  his  arms  working  like  flails. 
Pierre  made  short,  vicious  stabs  at 


him;  he  was  muscle-bound  and  could 
not  extend  the  elbow- joint  with  any 
force,  but  any  of  his  short  blows,  de¬ 
livered  from  a  shoulder  like  a  mutton 
joint,  would  have  knocked  a  man 
senseless. 

Hilary  stepped  aside  as  Pierre  pre¬ 
cipitated  himself  upon  him,  and  gave 
him  a  short  uppercut  with  the  left. 
Pierre  went  reeling  past  him,  tripped 
over  a  projecting  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
fell  sprawling  to  the  ground. 

A  second  later  he  was  up  again, 
rushing  at  Hilary.  Despite  Hilary’s 
blows,  which  nearly  blinded  him,  and 
covered  his  face  with  blood,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  home  two  body  deliveries 
which  knocked  the  wind  out  of  the 
American.  Hilary  was  forced  to  give 
ground.  He  had  boxed  at  college  a 
good  deal;  that  was  several  years  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  memory  instinctively 
came  back  to  him.  “It’s  foot-work 


wins,”  his  teacher  had  told  him.  He 
stepped  from  side  to  side,  guarding 
himself  against  Pierre’s  furious  lunges 
dexterously,  until  the  opportunity  for 
a  telling  cross-counter  with  the  right 
sent  Pierre  crashing  backward. 

He  rose,  spitting  the  blood  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  rushed  at  Hilary  again. 
This  time  he  managed  to  lock  his  arms 
about  him,  and  holding  him  securely 
with  the  left,  pummelled  him.  Hilary 
forgot  his  science  and  shot  his  right 
upward  between  the  arm  and  the  body, 
landing  on  Pierre’s  chin.  Pierre  reeled, 
but  he  did  not  let  go  his  hold.  He 
grasped  Hilary  like  a  bear,  hugging 
him  till  the  breath  was  nearly  out  of 
his  body,  and  forcing  the  point  of  his 
chin  in  under  Hilary’s  collar-bone. 

The  woodsmen,  who  had  anticipated 
an  easy  victory  for  their  leader,  crowd¬ 
ed,  yelling,  about  the  pair  as  they 
rolled  here  and  there  in  the  sawdust. 
There  are  no  rules  in  lumber-camp 
fighting,  and  there  were  none  now. 
Each  man  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
and  craft  to  win. 

Pierre  was  several  years  the  older, 
and  winded  by  fast  living,  but  his  mus¬ 
cles  were  as  firm  as  a  young  man’s. 
Knowing  that  his  enemy’s  science  was 
more  than  a  match  for  his  superior 
strength,  he  maintained  the  clinch,  but 
gradually  shifted  his  grasp  upward, 
first  pinioning  Hilary’s  arm,  then  grip¬ 
ping  his  shoulder,  until  he  had  him  by 
the  throat. 

Hilary,  gasping  under  the  relentless 
pressure,  saw  the  faces  of  the  lumber¬ 
men  swim  around  him.  He  saw  the 
triumph  and  the  joy,  the  mockery  and 
the  hatred  on  each;  there  was  no  pity 
for  the  American;  many  an  old  land 
question,  many  a  racial  conflict  had 
become  incarnate  in  that  fight  under 


the  pines.  Hilary  realised  that  it  was 
a  battle,  not  for  the  timber  tract,  but 
for  his  own  life. 

At  that  moment,  oddly  enough,  there 
came  before  him  a  clear  picture  of 
Madeleine  Rosny,  standing  in  the  liv¬ 
ing-room  of  the  Chateau,  tapping  her 
riding-boot.  He  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  to  conquer  her  scorn  of  him; 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  really 
Brousseau  whom  he  was  fighting, 
Brousseau,  who  was  to  marry  her,  and 
not  Black  Pierre. 

Pierre’s  face  grinned  into  his  own 
malignantly,  plastered  with  dust  and 
smeared  with  the  sweat  that  drove 
white  furrows  across  it.  Hilary  let  his 
hands  fall  limply.  For  just  a  second 
Pierre  relaxed  his  grasp,  to  shift  it  so 
that  the  thumb-knuckles  should  close 
on  the  carotids.  Then  Hilary  put  all 
his  strength  into  a  terrific  drive  with 
the  left.  The  blow  caught  Pierre  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  his  arms  went  up,  re¬ 
leasing  Hilary,  and  he  tottered  back¬ 
ward.  The  yells  of  the  lumbermen, 
which  had  been  continuous,  suddenly 
ceased. 

Before  Pierre  could  recover  himself 
Hilary  let  him  have  it  with  the  right. 
Pierre  went  to  the  ground.  Hilary, 
still  only  half  conscious,  and  hardly 
seeing  the  prostrate  body,  drew  in  a 
deep  chestful  of  air.  A  black  cloud, 
filled  with  dancing  specks,  swam  be¬ 
fore  his  vision.  Out  of  it  he  saw  the 
face  of  one  of  the  nearest  spectators. 
It  was  filled  with  an  anticipation  so 
pungent  that  instinctively  Hilary 
leaped  aside.  Out  of  the  cloud  he  saw 
Black  Pierre  plunge  forward,  a  knife 
in  his  hand.  The  spent  blow  cut 
Hilary’s  sleeve.  Pierre  recovered  him¬ 
self  and  rushed  at  the  American,  a 
fearful  spectacle,  dripping  sweat  and 
blood.  Hilary  caught  him  with  the 
right  under  the  jaw,  sending  him  flat. 
The  knife  went  whirling  away  into  the 
underbrush.  Black  Pierre  lay  still. 

Hilary  turned  to  the  nearest  of  the 
awed  lumbermen.  “Bring  him  a  cup 
of  water,”  he  ordered. 

The  man  understood  and  ran  into 
Pierre’s  hut.  But  Pierre  was  only 
shamming  he  opened  his  eyes,  fixed 
them  with  burning  hate  on  Hilary,  and 
mumbled. 

“Get  up!”  said  Hilary. 

Pierre  rose  sullenly,  edging  Out  of 
the  reach  of  the  expected  blow.  He 
was  cowed,  the  fighting  spirit  was  out 
of  him,  as  it  was  out  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  They  were  not  individually 
cowards,  but  like  children;  and  their 
leader’s  downfall  had  unsettled  their 
world.  As  civilised  men  fear  the  law, 
the  lumbermen  feared  the  unknown 
forces  that  lay  behind  Hilary  and  man¬ 
ifested  themselves  through  the 
strength  of  his  arm. 

“I’ll  give  you  five  minutes  to  get  off 
the  St.  Boniface  territory  into  the  Ste. 
Marie  limits,  the  other  side  of  Rocky 
River,”  Hilary  said.  He  turned  to  the 
spectators.  “I’ll  thrash  every  man  not 
employed  by  me  who  comes  upon  my 
land,”  he  announced. 

Whether  they  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  or  not,  they  realised 
the  significance  of  the  gesture.  Black 
Pierre,  among  his  companions  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  stopped  his  re¬ 
treat.  He  meant  at  least  to  save  his 
face  by  threats.  But  Hilary  had  de¬ 
liberately  turned  his  back  on  him,  and, 
without  apparent  fear  of  danger,  was 
examining  the  shacks,  and  poking  the 
moss  out  of  the  interstices  between  the 
logs  with  a  forked  stick.  When  he 
turned  the  last  of  the  Ste.  Marie  men 
was  disappearing  out  of  the  clearing 
down  the  road.  He  waited  long 
enough  for  them  to  reach  the  fork  be¬ 
fore  re-entering  the  buggy. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

HILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the 
Rosny  seigniory,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur 
Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  area  about  his  chateau.  Hilary  is  told  of  the  legacy  by  his 
uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamartine,  who  advises  Hilary  to  sell  his  hold¬ 
ings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality.  His 
life’s  ambition  to  own  his  own  timberland  at  last  realized,  Hilary 
ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  Immediately  for  St.  Boniface,  where  the 
timber  land  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman 
of  the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a 
Mr.  Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an 
unscrupulous  power  of  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of 
the  Askew  timber  land,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 
Hilary  meets  Morris  at  the  mill  office,  and  a  heated  argument  ensues. 
Morris  resigns  in  anger.  An  examination  of  the  books  proves  to 
Hilary  that  Morris  and  his  associates  have  been  bleeding  the  Askew 
Company.  Brosseau,  through  one  of  his  henchmen,  tricks  Hilary  into 
cutting  wood  near  the  Rosny  Chateau.  He  endeavors  to  apologize  to 
Rosny  and  his  daughter,  Madeleine,  who  rebuke  Hilary  severely. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BLACK  AND  TAN  COLLIES — The  farmer's  dog. 
Guaranteed  watch  and  cattle  dogs.  Ten  and  fifteen 
dollars.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Males,  sprayed  females.  Fox  ter¬ 
riers,  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  Box  4251,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

PAIR  OF  COONIIOUNDS — Airedale  Redbone  cross. 
Liberal  trial.  Female  $30,  male  $40.  N.  ROWLEY. 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polls  miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
■  FISHKILL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  for  sale,  from 
dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  E. 
BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES, 
from  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— Type  production,  Guernsey  bulls  five  to 
eight  months.  Accredited,  herd.  Negative  test.  Write 
your  wants.  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  NICE  MARKED  BULL  Calves,  very  highly 
bred.  Price  reasonable.  MORAVIA  STOCK  FARM, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS  for  sale. 
Born  March  Gth  and  April  7th,  1927.  Fine  individuals, 
imported  animals,  noted  producers  and  prize  winners 
in  nearby  ancestry.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Write  for 
particulars  and  pedigree.  Price  $75  each  F.  0.  B. 
EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


HAT— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS  —  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  IC.  JARVIS.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS— $10.75  each.  Pairs 
not  akin,  $21.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Chester  Whites, 
bred  sows,  service  boars.  Collie  puppies.  Beagle  dogs. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


HIGHEST  HEAVYBRED  10  hen  pen  all  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  United  States  1920.  Highest,  Barred  Rock  pen 
of  25  leading  contests  1927.  Barred  Rock  circular 
free.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
— eggs— Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER,  Grampian.  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains— low  prices — -real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — record  layers — 
large  type — exceptional  markings— two  matings — low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively— Chicks — eggs— stock -two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  certified,  but  from 
certified  stock,  $3.00-$4.00  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  REDS — Flock  Penna,  certified  and  blood  tested. 
Sunnyfield  strain.  Cockerels  $3  and  $4,  MRS.  JOHN 
KING,  Summerville.  No.  2.  Pa. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  cockerels  $5.  Hens  $3. 
MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  dam  records 
200-240  eggs,  certified,  fine  color.  LORENZO  WEED. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


TEN  MONTHS  OLD  JERSEY  GIANT  Pullets  $2.00 
each.  Year  old  giant  hens  $3.00  each.  INDIAN 
LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Hatched  May  11, 
1927.  $1.15  per  bird,  F.O.B.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 
CHARLES  H.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PHILO  BUSINESS  HEN  STRAINS— Orpingtons— 
Leghorns — Giants.  For  beauty  and  profit.  Catalog  and 
record  book  free.  PHILO  POULTRY  PLANT.  Dept.  E, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Big  type 
long  back  breeders.  Special  chick  price  $137.50  per 
1000  if  ordered  early.  8  weeks  old  pullets.  Not  a 
hatchery.  Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Box  A. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  breeding  pens. 
Include  nine  hens  and  cockerel  in  pen.  Seven  pens. 
Records  of  hens  165-240  eggs.  Prices  $20  per  pen 
up  to  $45.  RAYMOND  DU  BOIS.  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  Farm  reared.  Thirty-four  years 
production  bred.  Seven  years  trapnested.  National 
headquarters  for  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality. 
Large  size,  high  production,  and  beauty  combined. 
Let  us  prove  it.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


•’NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs.  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Reds. 
Flocks  blood-tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  state 
supervision.  Write  for  catalogue.  BRYON  PEPPER. 
Georgetown.  Del. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS — -Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  eggs.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  low  prices.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS— Order  1928  chicks 
now.  Large  discount  on  all  orders  received  before 
Feb.  15th.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices.  MODEL 
HATCHERY,  Box  P,  Monroe,  Ind. 


BABA’  CHICKS — 20th  annual  price  list,  catalog  free. 
Prices  5c  to  18c.  Full  count,  strong,  liveable  Chicks 
from  high  productive  stock.  Punctual  deliveries. 
Thousands  hatched  daily.  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 
Newark,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  from  flocks  carefully  culled  for 
size,  health,  and  egg  production  assure  greater  profits. 
White  Leghorns  $12.  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
$13,  per  100.  10%  discount  on  all  orders  received 

before  February  13th  for  future  delivery.  Catalogue. 
FAIRVIEW  HEIGHTS  HATCHERY,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


BABA'  CHICKS,  heavy  laying  strains,  big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  DELOS  BROOKS.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns.  100% 
guaranteed.  "NEW”  illustrated  circular  free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  10c.  heavies  11.  Rocks,  Reds, 
13,  Monorcas  14.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  size, 
lopped  combs.  306  egg  strain.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  Leghorn  chicks.  Write 
for  1928  circular  and  price  list.  CLIFFDALE  FARM, 
Newport,  R.  I. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  care¬ 
fully  selected  yearling  breeders.  $13  per  hundred. 
R.  I.  Reds,  selected  heavy  laying  strain  $15  prepaid. 
Send  for  circular.  HILBORN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Canisteo,  N.  A’. 


NIAGARA  POULTRA'  FARMS  Chicks  and  Dux  will 
always  satisfy  you.  All  our  breeding  flocks  are  hardy 
stock.  Northern  New  York  grown  and  bred.  Our 
carefully  selected  free  range  healthy  stock  insures  you 
a  profitable  high  quality  liveable  chick.’  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Pekin  Dux.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  IMr  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our 
catalog.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money.  Established 
1887.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ram- 
sonville,  N.  A’. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Handle  Your  Car  on  Icy  Roads 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— GEESE— DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks, 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


ROUEN  DUCKS — Bred  from  8  to  10  lb.  stock. 
ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown.  Pa, 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED — White  Muscovy  Ducks  $2.  Drakes  3$ 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN.  Seville,  O. 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett.  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest,  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  1’owhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hen 
turkeys,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  ABBEA’,  R  5. 
Lowville,  N.  A'. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Large  birds,  no  diseases.  Best  strain.  SPENCER 
LANE,  Lowville,  N.  A’. 


TURKEA'S:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  $1.30  each  sex. 
Toulouse  geese  $3  each  sex.  Two  bronze  turkey  toms 
12  lbs.  $5.50,  one  25  lbs.  $10.  H.  G.  OAKLEY. 
Strattanville,  I’a. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  and  Fawn-white 
Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $28  per  100,  Postpaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.25  per  100.  Highest 
grade  purebred  culeld  stock.  20%  books  order. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRA’  FARM,  Hanover,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


GREEN  CUT  BONE  FOR  HENS.  3c  lb.  Freight 
paid  on  100  lb.  Cash  with  order.  O.  B.  LAFONT. 
Hardwick,  A’t. 


FOR  SALE — New  Buckeye  mammoth  incubator,  elec¬ 
tric  fans,  capacity  twenty-six  hundred,  used  once, 
cost  $550.  Sacrifice,  $200.  J.  SCHEERER.  R.  D., 
No.  1,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson.  Midi. 


FOR  SALE — Two  unit  DeLaval  milker  complete  with 
3  horse  power  engine  and  piping  for  20  cows,  in  fine 
condition.  First  check  for  $225  takes  it.  Terms  $240. 
Installed  free  within  150  miles.  C.  B.  ANDREWS, 
R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


VIRGINIA  home  on  James  River;  5%  acres,  good 
buildings;  in  village  600  population;  for  $1,500.  A. 
HALL.  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Excellent  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  70 
tillable.  Rich  loam  soil.  Valley  farm.  Fourteen 
room  house  pleasantly  built  and  situated.  Buildings 
ample  for  farm  and  in  good  condition.  One  mile  to 
railroad  station  DeDuyter,  New  A’ork.  Just  off  im¬ 
proved  road.  Plenty  of  water,  good  school  and  church 
advantages.  Priced  exceptionally  low.  easy  terms,  5% 
interest,  long  term  mortgage.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


TWO  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  206  acres 
river  flats,  good  9  room  house  running  spring  water 
in  house.  Basement  barn,  concrete  floors,  water 
buckets  for  cows,  40  stanchions,  25  good  cows,  1  horse, 
about  150  hens,  new  hen  house  22x60  granary.  Tool 
sheds,  two  silos  a  full  line  of  machinery,  %  mile  to 
school,  2*4  miles  to  a  good  vilalge.  on  state  road. 
R.  D.  Price  $10,000.  $2,500  cash,  balance  to  suit 

purchaser.  Another  one  of  56  acres  good  11  room 
house,  furnace,  electric  lights,  fine  basement  barn, 
10  swing  stanchions,  concrete  floors,  building  for  600 
hens,  8  acres  woods,  on  state  road,*  in  small  village. 
Price  $4,000.  $2,000  first  payment  balance  mortgage. 

SHEFF  &  LINGEE,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 

By  Ray  Inman 


onlcyro^s 

isawmleMporf 

demand  ioga 
cool  head 


weU-.dadgom  it,  a  feller's' 

JUST  GOTTA  KEEP  Hi’S  HEAD 
COOL  orwin'on  icy  roads  , 
AM'  I  AINT NEVER  BEEN  ABLE  . 
T  OO  IT  NO  OTHER  WAY 


apply  power 

SLowLy& cftAOCMLLV 

IF  CAUGHT  IN  ICE  STORM  VjlTHOOY 
CHAINS- DRIVE  MOSTLY  IN  2*!P  GEAR*. 


^apply  brakes 

,  .  GRADUALLY , 

leaving  clutch  endaded . 
anti/  car  is  almost  stopped. 


is  when  rear  end  starts  to  over¬ 
take.  front*, without*  brakes  bend 
a  pp\ ied.M/hen  this  ha  ppeh  s*— ^ 
LET  OFF  ON  (FAS ,  STEER  A  UTrlE 
•N  DIRECTION  OF  SKID,  ft?  ever" 

_  _ _  THRP'VQ  OOT 


CLUTCH  AMO 
APPLY  BRAKES 
S/MUCrANlOOSCT 
OQSODO£NIY 

ONA  SUPPEttf 

^SORFACf  I* 


Its  AGRACKIN  GOOD  IDEA. T  CARRY  A  HORSE 
ALON G -THEN  YlHEN  YOU  HIT  ICE  YOU  OONT 
MB  EO  T  MONKEY  'NlTH  CHAINS  OR  6'EARS  i — ' 
JOST  LIFT  TH  HORSE  OOVe^HtTCR  EdOPTO 
TH‘  CAR  AN  DRN£  ON.V4HEN  YOORE  THROUGH 
JOWSET'ER  BACK  OP  ON  TOP  AGAIN  AN*  BE  ON 
YOURyVAYM-HECOCWENIsNcE  fS  SELF-EVIDENT 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


Radiotron 

MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOL  A 


/fi  tests 
for  every 
Radiotron 


:ron  is  tested  and  inspected 
ways  before  it  is  ap- 
in  the  laboratories  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  RCA,  General  Electric  and 
estinghouse. 


aADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— a  position  on  a  farm,  or  truck  driving 
for  ttte  year  round  or  teaming.  Box  450,  care  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOJlEY— A  6-lb.  pqil  of  delicious  clover  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  NELSON  WHEELER,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES — hand  shaved,  white  hickory,  60c; 
red  hickory,  40c ;  postpaid ;  give  length,  single  or 
double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest  shellbark  hickory, 
15c.  ClIAS.  RICKARD,  Interlaken,  ,N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness;  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 

Pa.  -  -  . . .  . 

ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  GAS  WELL.”  Fixtures 
and  lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STANDISH, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  CHRIST— Wonderful 
Bible  Evidence..  Free  Book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  5*  each  for 
100  pound  bags.  We  pay  spot  cash.  We  pay  the 
freight.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Set  Holstein  Friesian  Herd  Books  $1 
per  volume.  STANTON  OSTERHOUT.  Cobblesidll.  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on.  $1  t6  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N,  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE— Direct  from  the  grower  to  the 
dairyman  several  carloads  good  stock  hay  in  large 
jjales.  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  F.O.B.  cars  here. 
JAMES  O'NEILL,  Cape  Vincent.  N.  Y. 


UNION  Bug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Bugs,  qualm  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Lealn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 
332  Factory  Si..  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE— Valuable  book  (free)  for  invent' 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  18j 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  G65  F.  St„  Washington.  D.  C.l 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES,  ten  words 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Wonderful  value.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Special— 250  envelopes 
$1.00.  Write— FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Biennial  Yellow.  Unhulled 
for  winter  sowing,  lie  per  lb.,  $3.25  per  bu.  New, 
clean,  well  graded.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple  Trees, 
$7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots  direct 
to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express..  Plums, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines; 
ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  catalog  in 
colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn, 


SEEDS— Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send  for 
list.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


MY  PEDIGREED  CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes  for 
Spring  delivery.  12  years  of  careful  selection.  Free 
from  blight  rot.  GLENN  CARTER.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  25-$2.00.  75-$5.00,  not  labeled.  20-$2.00. 

60-$5.00,  labeled,  all  different  varieties.  Perennial 
phlox,  mixed.  15-$1.00.  50-$2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 

HOLSINGER.  Denton.  Md. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK,  fust  out.  36  pages,  46 
illustrations.  Describes  165  exquisite  .  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  freel  The  famous 
beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES — Direct  from  nursery  to  planter  at 
almost  first  cost  of  growing  them.  Leading  varieties 
for  planting  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince, 
Grape,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  Asparagus,  English  Walnut,  Butternut,  Norway 
Maple,  American  Elm,  California  Privet.  (Thunbergs) 
Barberry,  Catalpa  Bungii  (Umbrella  tree).  Write  for 
free  catalog.  If  attending  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  see  my  nursery  stock  exhibit  on 
third  floor  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Building, 
where  fruit  is  exhibited.  ADAMS  COUNTY  NURSERY 
&  FRUIT  FARMS,  H.  G.  Baugher,  Prop.  Aspers,  Pa. 


Berry  Baskets 

BERRY  BASKETS — CATALOG  READY!  Write  to¬ 
day — not  next  week  or  next  month  hut — NOW!  Buy 
£ur  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates  at  WINTER  DIS- 
■IteiS!  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO.,  Berlin 
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Farm  News  From  Northern 
New  York 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
town  is  planning  to  build  a  fluid  milk 
plant  at  Cape  Vincent.  This  latter 
plant  will  provide  a  fluid  milk  plant  at 
Cape  Vincent.  This  latter  plant  will 
provide  a  fluid  market  close  at  hand 
for  those  farmers  around  the  village 
of  Cape  Vincent  who  have  for  many 
years  handled  their  milk  through  local 
cheese  factories.  With  the  League 
plants  at  Rosiere  and  Chaumont,  the 
Sheffield  plants  at  Three  Mile  Bay  and 
Limerick,  and  this  new  one  at  Cape 
Vincent,  it  looks  as  though  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  cheese  factories  in 
Jefferson  County  were  being  sadly  de¬ 
pleted,  and  that  fluid  milk  will  replace 
cheese  in  a  county  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  cheese  factories  could  be 
found  in  operation  on  nearly  every 
main  corner.  Incidental  with  this 
change  we  note  in  reading  that  a  fac¬ 
tory  to  manufacture  milk-can  washers 
is  being  located  in  Potsdam,  another 
indication  of  the  trend  of  the  times. 
The  day  of  cheese  supremacy  has  left 
Northern  New  York  for  western  points, 
never  to  return,  and  while  this  means 
that  our  dairymen  will  have  to  have 
more  money  invested  in  stables  and 
•  equipment,  and  spend  more  in  handling 
their  product  preparing  for  market,  it 
also  undoubtedly  means  a  very  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  the  farm  income, 
both  because  a  year  round  market  be¬ 
comes  available,  and  because  many 
times  fluid  milk  returns  are  materially 
more  than  cheese. 

Cooperative  Declares  Dividend 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese 
Producers  Cooperative  Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  has  marketed  ap¬ 
proximately  2,800,000  pounds  of  cheese 
in  1927.  The  average  price  obtained 
was  23.15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  feel  much  pleased  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  year’s  activities.  Charles 
S.  Wicks  of  Oxbow  is  president,  and 
C.  E.  Giffin  of  Depeyster  salesmanager. 

The  Gouverneur  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  an  organization  of 
farmers  which  handles  feed,  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  other  supplies  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  reports  sales  of  $178,000  in  the 
year  just  past.  Plans  for  increasing 
the  capitalization  are  being  made  and 
will  be  acted  upon  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  which  will  be  held  next  week.  It 
is  believed  that  a  dividend  of  about  3 
per  cent  will  be  paid  to  the  members. 

Farm  Bureau  Interested  in 
Reforestation 

Another  announcement  pleasing  to 
Northern  New  York  farmers  is  that 
M.  H.  Streeter  of  Gouverneur  was 
elected  president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Farm  Bureau  for  another  year. 
H.  K.  Sterns  of  Potsdam  was  elected 
vice-president ;  Albert  Hull  of  Canton, 
secretary  ;and  Frank  A.  Rich  of  Rich- 
ville,  treasurer.  Mr.  Rich  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  St.  Lawrence  county 
Board  of  Supervisors.  R.  L.  Squires 


of  Massena  was  elected  director  to  suc¬ 
ceed  H.  B.  Giles. 

Reforestation  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  projects  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
bureau  it  is  announced,  and  added  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  placed  on  this  during  the 
coming  year.  The  county  has  already 
secured  land  for  replanting,  and  former 
county  agent  S.  R.  Farley  supervised 
the  beginning  of  the  planting  work, 
which  will  be  continued  this  year.  The 
county  is  employing  the  inmates  of  the 
county  jail  for  this  work  which  makes 
the  cost  very  little,  and  is  an  idea  that 
might  well  be  emulated  by  other 
counties. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  21t) 

He  was  thoughtful  on  the  drive 
homeward.  He  knew  that  it  was  only 
the  unexpected  nature  of  his  action 
which  had  cleared  the  concession.  That 
had  been  a  paramount  duty  at  any 
cost  he  must  preserve  the  integrity  of 
his  land.  But,  given  Brousseau’s  lead¬ 
ership  and  active  hostility,  they  could 
put  up  a  fight  which  would  render  him 
impotent.  Physical  force  could  bring 
him  nowhere  in  the  end. 

“Lord,  Mr.  Askew,  you  look  as  if 
you’d  ben  in  a  fight,”  said  Lafe,  as 
Hilary  entered  the  mill  office,  his 
cheek  bruised  and  a  lump  over  his  eye 
— no  very  extensive  punishment. 

“I  have,”  said  Hilary.  “I’ve  been  in 
two.  First  I  went  up  to  Monsieur 
Rosny’s,  to  try  to  square  him  about 
that  panhandle  tract  of  Leblanc’s.  I 
didn’t  get  very  far  there.” 

“I  could  have  told  you  that,  if  you’d 
let  me  know,”  said  Connell  reproach¬ 
fully.  “Brousseau  has  the  whip  hand 
there.  He  set  Leblanc  on  to  the  game 
and  he  set  old  Rosny  against  you.” 

“Then  I  thought  I’d  take  a  look  at 
Leblanc’s  old  territory,  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  not  running  both  leases 
for  a  single  payment,”  Hilary  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  I  found  Black  Pierre 
and  his  men,  cutting  busily  on  my  own 
limits.” 

“And  you  got  into  trouble  with  him! 
Don’t  say  he  struck  you,  Mr.  Askew! 
Lord,  that’s  bad!” 

“He  did,  and  I  struck  him  a  good 
many  times.  In  fact,  Lafe,  I  knocked 
Mr.  Pierre  out  and  turned  the  gang 
off  the  concession.” 

“What?”  yelled  Lafe  Connell,  leap¬ 
ing  out  of  his  chair.  “D’you  mean  to 
tell  me,  Mr.  Askew,  you  stood  *up  to 
Pierre  and — and  whipped  him?” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it,  Lafe. 
Why  this  astonishment?  Don’t  I  look 
husky  enough?” 

Lafe  looked  at  him  solemnly.  “Mr. 
Askew,  you’ve  made  your  reputation, 
that’s  all,”  he  answered.  “Why,  Pierre’s 
ben  the  bully  of  the  camps  these 
twenty  year.  Ten  year  ago  there  wasn’t 
a  man  who  could  stand  up  to  him,  and 
since  then  nobody’s  dared.  I  guess 
you’ve  established  yourself  solid,  Mr. 
Askew.” 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


TOBACCO 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free:  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Best  grade,  guaran¬ 
teed,  5  lbs.  chewing  $1.00—12  pounds  chewing  $2.00; 
12  lbs.  smoking  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when  received. 
VALLEY  FARMERS.  Murray,  Ky. 


CIGARS— From  Factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid,  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Ripe,  guaranteed:  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10.  $2.50 ;  20,  $4.50.  Smoking.  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.00,  20,  $3.p0  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


STONEWARE — Anything  in  pottery  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Factory  prices.  Be  sure  and  write  us  for  prices. 
E.  SWASEY  CO.,  Pottery,  Crockery  and  Glassware. 
Portland,  Maine. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Black,  Gray.  Beige,  Nude,  sizes  8%  to  10%.  Good 
openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  ROSES  crepe  paper  waxed  green  fol¬ 
iage,  long  stems,  hand-made  all  colors.  7  for  50c.  15 

for  $1.00,  Sweet  Peas  25c  doz.  Poppies  60c  doz.  post¬ 
paid.  MISS  LILLIAN  HUBBELL,  Rochester,  Vt. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FUR  and  wool.  I  specialize  jn 
furs,  wool  and  sheep  pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments  of 
farmers,  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.,  at  cur¬ 
rent  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for  fifty 
pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices.  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Raw  furs.  Ginseng.  Especially  Red  Fox, 
$20.00,  Mi^k$20.00,  Weasels,  $1.75,  Skunk,  $3.25. 
STERNS jAfO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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a  ^  Service  Bureau 

rV7  ,  4  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 

and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Free”  Enlargement  Costs  Money 


“Yesterday  a  man  came  to  my  house 
advertising  hand  paintings  to  be  free, 
‘won’t  cost  you  a  penny.’  I  can’t  begin 
to  tell  you  all  he  said.  He  had  my  four 
year  old  girl  draw  a  coupon  to  be  worth 
$30  and  said,  ‘This  does  not  cost  you  a 
penny.  He  then  asked  me  to  show  him 
two  photos  which  I  did.  He  put  them 
in  his  pocket  and  had  me  sign  this  re¬ 
ceipt  and  he  said  how  lucky  this  girl  was 
and  I  should  not  take  the  luck  from 
her. 

“Before  I  realized  it,  it  was  done.  I 
have  not  paid  him  a  cent  yet,  but  he  is 
going  to  bring  the  painting  on  or  about 
the  15th  of  February.  I  am  then  to  pay 
him  $10.  He  certainly  did  it  very  clever¬ 
ly.  I  am  in  no  position  to  take  them 
and  am  wondering  if  he  can  compel  me 
to  accept  and  pay  the  $10.  You  will  note 
there  is  no  name  of  any  firm,  nor  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  either  receipt  or  coupon,  al¬ 
though  he  said  he  had  an  office  in  Potts- 
town  and  their  main  office  was  in  Read¬ 
ing.  I  asked  him  several  times  where  in 
Pottstown  and  he  said  in  High  Street. 
If  he  were  working  for  a  reliable  concern 
he  would  have  given  me  the  address.” 

0N  many  occasions  we  have  warned 
our  subscribers  against  the  enlarged 
portrait  scheme  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns.  We  are  giving  the  facts  for 
the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  and  to 
again  warn  them  against  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  salesmen  who  start 
their  talk  as  this  one  did.  There  is  no 
street  or  Post  Office  address  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  which  our  subscriber  enclosed  in 
the  letter. 

How  Other  Cases  Have  Worked 

From  our  past  experiences  with 
firms  of  this  kind,  this  is  about  what 
will  happen.  The  salesman  will  appear 
on  or  about  February  10th  with  a 
cheap  enlargement  in  a  cheap  frame 
and  will  demand  the  payment  of  $10 
for  it.  Our  subscriber  wifi  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  $10  covers  only  the  bare 
painting  and  if  the  frame  and  glass 
is  kept  that  an  additional  payment 
must  be  made.  Not  only  wifi  the 
whole  outfit  be  worth  less  than  $10  but 
undoubtedly  wifi  be  of  such  character 
that  our  subscriber  would  not  hang  it 
on  their  walls,  were  it  given  to  them 
as  a  present. 

Show  These  Kind  the  Door 

Should  our  subscriber  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  the  agent  wifi  undoubtedly 
make  threats  to  sue  to  collect  the 
amount  and  wifi  become  abusive.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  suit  would 
ever  be  brought  to  compel  payment. 
In  the  first  place  if  the  methods  of  the 
agent  did  not  constitute  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  they  certainly  came  close  to  it 
and  in  the  second  place  the  activities 
of  this  and  similar  companies  are  such 
that  we  doubt  their  desire  to  have 
their  business  methods  aired  in  court. 

The  best  way  to  treat  their  agents 
is  to  show  them  the  door  at  once.  We 
would  be  inclined  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
money  in  this  case  and  take  our 
chances  of  being  sued. 


Use  Caution  in  Ordering 
Seeds  By  Sample 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information 
about  George  K.  Higbie  &  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  that  claims  to  produce 
a  superior  quality  of  seeds.  One  of  their 
agents  called  on  me  and  wanted  me  to 
place  an  order  with  him  for  some  seed 
oats,  variety  O.  A.  C.  No.  72.  I  resolved 
to  first  write  you  before  placing  an  order. 

rpHE  Service  Bureau  has  always  urged 
its  readers  to  consult  it  first  in  case 
they  are  in  doubt.  George  K.  Higbie 
&  Company  of  Rochester  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  of  American  Agriculturist 
many  times.  Other  iirm  papers  have 
also  reported  on  the  company. 

It  has  been  the  practice  yf  this  com¬ 
pany  to  put  a  salesman  on  the  road 


selling  seed.  Frequently,  it  is  said  the 
salesman  creates  a  special  appeal 
through  an  infirmity.  The  sample  of 
the  seed  shown  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 
However,  we  have  had  a  number  of  our 
friends  write  us  that  when  the  seed 
was  delivered  it  was  vastly  inferior 
and  nothing  like  the  original  sample. 
Unfortunately  it  seems  also  that  the 
orders  are  said  to  be  so  worded  that 
the  merchandise  is  not  returnable. 


Law  Requires  Lights  on 
Sleighs 

“I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  to 
have  lights  on  your  sleighs  in  the  winter 
time.  It  would  be  a  perfect  nuisance  as 
there  aren’t  any  places  to  carry  a  light, 
but  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  law.” 

'Y'HE  following  is  the  New  York  State 
law  on  this  subject: 

Every  vehicle  whether  stationary  or 
in  motion  while  upon  any  public  street, 


Will  Repair  Buildings 
With  Reward  Check 


Your  letter  informing  me  that 
your  were  sending  the  one  hundred 
dollar  reward  check  came.  We 
are  certainly  very  grateful  to  you. 
We  shall  probably  spend  the  money 
in  repairing  our  farm  buildings^ 

I  had  no  reward  in  mind  when  I 
started  after  the  culprits  and 
thought  nothing  about  it  until  some 
one  passing  by  told  me  about  it. 

We  enjoy  reading  your  paper 
every  week  and  shall  speak  a  good 
word  for  it  whenever  we  can. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Louis  F.  Johnson, 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 


avenue,  highway  or  bridge,  shall  have 
attached  thereto  a  fight  or  lights  so 
placed  as  to  be  clearly  visible  from  the 
front  and  from  the  rear  from  one-half 
hour  after  sunset  to  one-half  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunrise. 

Prior  to  1918  this  law  applied  to  ve¬ 
hicles  “on  wheels”  only  but  now  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  vehicles.  The  provision  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  parts  of  the  state  except 
the  city  of  New  York  and  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  all  cases  except  where  writ¬ 
ten  permission  to  omit  the  lights  is 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 


Send  Mail  to  the  New  York 
Office 

yyiTH  the  opening  of  our  new  print¬ 
ing  plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  for  the  Service 
Bureau  is  being  sent  to  that  office. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  our  printing  plant  is  located 
in  Poughkeepsie,  no  correspondence  is 
handled  from  there  and  naturally  a  de¬ 
lay  of  several  days  occur  in  having  to 
forward  mail  to  New  York.  In  the 
future,  all  correspondence  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Service  Bureau,  Editorial 
and  Advertising  Departments  should  be 
sent  to  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Neat  Appearance  Attracts 
Tourists 

rpHE  automobile  touring  season  wifi 
soon  be  with  us  and  we  can  expect 
increased  activities  of  a  number  of  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  sale  of  memberships 


Quality,  better  than  ever; 
prices. lower  than  ever 


A  FEW  years  ago,  Kelly- Springfields  were  the 
highest-priced  tires  on  the  market — and  they 
were  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost. 

Today,  Kellys  are  consistently  giving  two  and 
three  times  the  mileage  they  did  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  yet  they  now  cost  no  more  than  any  of 
the  better-known  makes. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  public  de¬ 
mand  for  Kellys  led  to  such  large  production  that 
our  manufacturing  costs  have  been  constantly  low¬ 
ered,  thus  making  it  possible  for  us  to  offer  you  far 
better  tires  than  the  old  Kellys,  at  half  the  cost. 

If  you  have  never  used  Kelly- Springfield  tires,  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 

KELL Y- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Ifr|  ¥’'17 SPRINGFIELD TIH 1? C 

ULLLI  balloon!  IKES 


to  farmers  who  furnish  lodgings  to 
tourists. 

Once  such  an  association  has  your 
money  there  is  little  chance  to  recover 
it.  The  question  everyone  approached 
by  an  agent  of  this  association  should 
ask,  is  “Will  a  membership  in  such  an 
association  pay  me?  Wifi  it  bring  in 
enough  added  business  to  make  any 
profit?”  • 

Many  letters  from  Service  Bureau 
members  indicate  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  the  benefits  have  been  worth  the 
costs  to  them.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  believes  that  the 
best  advertisement  for  those  who  so¬ 
licit  tourist  trade  are  neat  signs  placed 
at  points  where  they  can  be  seen  in 
plenty  of  time  for  the  tourist  to  stop 
at  the  house.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  grounds  and  buildings  be  neat  and 
this  wifi  naturally  cause  the  tourist  to 
want  to  spend  the  night  there. 


Buy  Bonds  That  Gan  Be 
Sold  Easily 

“Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the 
Clarence  Hodson  &  Company  Collateral 
Bankers  of  New  York  are  a  good  safe 
company  to  invest  money  with?” 

q^HE  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the 
bonds  of  Clarence  Hodson  &  Com¬ 
pany  are  correct  as  far  as  we  know. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  there  is  no 
market  for  them  other  than  made  by 
the  issuing  house.  This  if  true,  from 
our  standpoint,  is  a  serious  objection. 


OTTAWA^ 

XOnOKKfQ&YOO, 

a  Mnni>v>  Wood  i3  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
IrldAc  ITEUXlKj  9  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by.  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book* 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 
flTTAU/A  MCP  PR  801  *W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

U I  I  AW  A  mrb,  LU.  Room  801  -W  Magee  Bidg.,  Pittsburgh, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  -  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  KitseF 
mau  Fence  now  SUPER-Gaivanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  W  rite  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203  Muncie,  Ind. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Writ© 
today  for  free  catalog 

loerlcaD  Inc  Roofitvg Co. 36  .Middletown,  Ofcio 
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Reduced  Prices 

COLOR — sparkling,  cheering,  pleasing  color — that’s  the  new  note  in 
Porcelain  Enamel  stoves  and  ranges  for  1928.  COLOR — and  still 
lower  FACTORY  PRICES — still  better  QUALITY— that’s  the 
news  in  the  new,  FREE  Kalamazoo  book  for  1928.  New  stoves,  new 
furnaces,  new  features,  too.  Your  copy  is  ready!  A  2c  stamp  brings 
it.  Shop  at  leisure  through  bargains  of  200  styles  and  sizes — bigger 
bargains  than  in  20  big  stores 


Savings  of  Vz  to  Vz.  Send  today. 

Bigger  Savings  for  You 

Tremendous  sales  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  have  made  possible  these 
reduced  prices.  Bigger  business — 
bigger  savings  for  you — that’s  the 
Kalamazoo  policy.  And  the  same 
good  QUALITY  that  has  been 
standard  with  Kalamazoo  for  27 
years.  By  buying  direct  from  the 
factory  at  factory  prices  your  dol¬ 
lar  is  worth  $1.50  to  $2  in  this  new 
book.  Ranges  worth  $100  are  now 
priced  at  $50  to  $75.  Furnaces 
valued  at  $150  are  selling  for  $75 
to  $95. 


Everything 
is  PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL  Now  .  .  . 


Prices 


Gas  Stoves 

$25.80  up 

Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges 

$59.85  up 

Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges 

$37.75  up 

Heating  Stoves 

$24-15  up 

Parlor  Heaters 

$51.50  up 

Oil  Stoves 

$17.95  up 

Pipeless 
k  Furnaces 

$54.95  up 


Quality 


Baker 


See  the  latest  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges  in  glistening  delft  blue  and  pearl 
gray.  Look  for  the  handsome,  rich  mahogany  cab¬ 
inet  heaters.  Turn  to  page  27 — something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent — beautiful,  lustrous  ebony  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
See  page  34 — lovely  new  Combination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges — 
the  latest  Bungalow  type — smaller,  more  compact.  And  on  the  fur¬ 
nace  pages — a  complete  new  line  of  furnaces,  pipe  and  pipeless,  with 
sensational  improvements.  On  page  44 — the  new  Kalamazoo  Brooder 
Stoves  with  15  great  improvements.  New  Electric  Ranges.  Snowy  white  gas 
stoves.  Oil  stoves.  Stoves  and  furnaces  of  every  kind  and  size. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial— Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and  fur¬ 
naces  complete  in  our  own  highly 
modernized  factory  and  shipping  direct 
to  you.  Kalamazoo  buys  raw  materials 
in  great  quantities,  builds  in  great 
quantities.  You  get  the  benefit  of  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  power  and  huge  scale 
production  in  better  quality,  lower 
prices.  Kalamazoo  saves  over  $1,000,- 
000  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  customers. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


Send  for  this  book  now!  Everybody  is 
talking  about  it.  Your  friends  will  be 
telling  you  about  it.  Over  1,000,000 
people  will  be  reading  it.  It  saves  you 
%  to  V2 •  It  quotes  you  lowest  factory 
prices.  It  explains  the  famous  Kalama¬ 
zoo  5-Year  Guarantee.  It  tells  all  about 
Kalamazoo’s  30  days  FREE  trial, 
360-day  approval  test,  24-hour  ship¬ 
ments.  It  quotes  you  Cash  or  Easy 
Terms — many  as  low  as  $3  down,  $3 
monthly.  It  pictures  the  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Hot  Blast  improved  fire  box — more 
heat  with  less  fuel,  a  clean  fire  without 
smoke  or  soot.  It  illustrates  Kala¬ 
mazoo’s  FREE  furnace  plans  and 
FREE  service,  showing  how  easy  it  is 
to  install  your  own  furnace  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have. 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

This  book  proves  to  you  how  Kalama¬ 
zoo  gives  you  better  quality  at  much 
lower  prices  by  selling  direct  from  our 
big  13-acre  factory  to  you.  There  is 
nothing  between  you  and  our  factory — 
nothing  but  the  railroad  tracks.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  not  a  mail  order  house — Kala¬ 
mazoo  does  not 
collect  a  variety 
of  merchandise 
from  scores  of 
factories — we  are 
specialized  manu¬ 
facturers,  making 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  saved 
from  $80  to  $100  on  what 
it  would  cost  me  here.  Am 
more  than  satisfied.  John 
Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 


Porcelain  Enamel  is  the  Style 

Dreary  kitchens  are  cheery  kitchens 
now!  Porcelain  Enamel  stoves  and 
ranges  are  the  style.  Beautiful,  bril¬ 
liant,  colorful,  shimmering  Porcelain 
Enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue,  ebony 
black  and  pearl  gray  brighten  the 
kitchen,  lighten  the  work.  They’re  as 
easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish — just  a 
little  going  over  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
they  sparkle  and  shine  like  new.  The 
enamel  is  baked  on  in  our  own  enamel¬ 
ing  plant — no  chipping,  no  flaking. 

Big  production  has  brought  their  cost 
down  almost  to  the  price  of  ordinary 
stoves  and  ranges.  Small  wonder  that 
Kalamazoo  sales  on  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  increased  over  300%  last  year. 
These  ranges  are  illustrated  in  full  color 
in  this  new  book.  See  them.  Mail 
coupon  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

SOX  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 
Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 
Heating 

Stoves 

Parlor 

Furnaces 

Furnaces 

Brooder 

Stoves 

Oil  Stoves 


Mail  this  Coupon  Today  Cor  Free  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  FREE 
catalog  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 


Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175 
could  not  begin  to  com- 
'  pare  with  it  in  fuel  econ¬ 
omy,  baking  quality 
and  in  heating  perform¬ 
ance.  William  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 
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Farm  Relief”  That  Will  Not  Relieve 

Some  Thoughts  About  the  Present  Hard  Times  on  the  Farm 


& 


FOR  a  good  half  dozen  years  now 
farmers  have  been  experiencing  rela¬ 
tively  hard  times.  Some  have  cried 
loudly  for  government  relief ;  some 
have  taken  their  medicine  bravely  and  gone 
to  work  quietly  to  relieve  themselves,  while 
still  others,  although  in 
distress,  have  indifferently 
drifted  with  the  current  of 
the  times.  But  some  poli¬ 
ticians  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders,  have  thought 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to 
“do  something”  for  farm¬ 
ers,  and  thus  justify  their 
existence.  Since  then  we 
have  heard  all  sorts  of 
schemes  for  farm  relief,  some  half  ma¬ 
tured,  many  utterly  foolish  and  a  few  care¬ 
fully  thought  out.  Much  pressure  has 
been  brought  on  Congress  to  enact  one  or 
more  of  these  schemes  into  law.  This  agita¬ 
tion  was  finally  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  so-called  farm  relief  measure 
last  winter — the  McNary-Haugen  bill — 
which  the  President  fortunately  vetoed. 

Let  us  briefly  examine 
the  situation.  How  bad  is 
the  farmer’s  d  i  1  e  m  m  a ? 

Does  he  really  need  relief? 

Is  relief  by  law  possible 
and  desirable?  Are  any  of 
the  legislative  proposals 
such  as  to  promise  real 
relief  ? 

We  all  knoAV  that  times 
have  changed.  Farm  prices 
and  consequently  incomes 
have  fallen.  Expenses  have 
either  risen  or  remained 
stationary.  Farm  mort¬ 
gages  have  increased. 

Notes  at  the  banks  repre¬ 
senting  operating  deficien¬ 
cies  have  accumulated.  The 
purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  has  been  very 
low. 

In  orejer  to  get  some 
definite  measure  of  our  rel¬ 
ative  condition  as  farmers 
compared  with  before  and 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

A.  A.  Western  New  York  Editor 

during  the  war  let  us  examine  a  few 
of  the  facts.  Iii  1925  and  1926  in 
western  New  York  fruit  belt  net  incomes 
were  practically  nothing  and  in  many  cases 
farm  operations  showed  serious  deficits. 
New  farm  mortgages  taken  out  during  the 
last  two  years,  typically  represent  refund¬ 
ing  of  50  per  cent  old  mortgages  and  50 
per  cent  current  notes  covering  operating 
losses.  These  losses  probably  averaged 
nearly  $2500  per  farm  here  in  the  fruit 
belt.  Vigorous  and  effective  retrenchment 
of  expenses  and  somewhat  better  prices  on 
the  average  in  1927  have  probably  checked 
losses  and  made  some  slight  gains  possible. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  of  which  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  was 
the  New  York  member,  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  on  agriculture’s  share  of  the  national 
income  as  follows : 

“From  1909  to  1919  inclusive,  agricul¬ 
ture  received  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  income  of  the  country.  Since 
1920,  agriculture  has  received  only  a  little 


more  than  10  per  cent.  The  net  income  of 
agriculture  after  paying  business  expenses 
and  taxes,  was  6  billion  to  7  billion  in  each 
of  the  years  1910  to  1915  inclusive;  it  rose 
to  more  than  13  billions  in  1918  and  1919, 
declined  to  less  than  7  billion  in  1921  and 
1922  and  rose  again  to  nearly  9  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  1925.  The  total  income  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  ranged  from  28 
billion  to  32  billion  in  the  period  1910  to 
1915;  it  rose  to  56  billion  in  1918,  67  bil¬ 
lion  in  1919  and  74  billion  in  1920,  declined 
to  62  billion  in  1921  but  rose  after  that  year 
to  86  billion  in  1925.” 

From  1910  to  1926  farm  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  two  to  four  times.  The  present  in¬ 
debtedness  of  American  farmers  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  12  billion  to  15  billion  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  price  increases  due  to  the 
lowest  total  crop  production  in  33  years 
(except  1921)  “the  index  of  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of  non- 
agricultural  commodities  rose  to  92  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  point  reached  only  once  before 
during  the  last  seven  years,”  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  farm  product  price 
index  for  1925  was  147; 
the  wholesale  price  of 
non-agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  was  165  in  that  year. 
The  farm  price  index  de¬ 
clined  to  136  in  1926  and 
averaged  about  130  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1927  as 
compared  with  161  and  152 
for  non-farm  commodities 
in  the  same  periods. 

These  low  incomes  have 
resulted  in  big  declines  in 
total  farm  values.  These 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen 
from  79  billion  dollars  at 
the  beginning  of  1920  to  58 
billion  dollars  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1927.  In  terms 
of  index  numbers  of  the 
value  of  farm  land  With 
improvement  '  the  figures 
are  169  in  1920  and  119  in 
1927. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Our  greatest  farm  problem  is  the  surplus.  No  farm  relief  measure  can  do  any 
permanent  good  while  the  farmers  go  on  piling  up  the  surplus.  Read  Mr.  Burritt’s 
article  on  this  page. 
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ACK  of  every  great  industry  are  the  ideals  of  The  J .  C.  Penney  Company  today  has  954  De- 
some  pioneer,  some  leader,  some  master-mind  partment  Stores,  scattered  over  46  States,  which 
■  that  hew  close  to  the  line  of  some  great  serve  with  the  same  faithfulness,  millions  of  men, 

women  and  children.  . 


principle.  To  operate  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  Golden  Rule  was  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney 
when  he  founded  the  family  of 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  in  1902. 

This  ideal,  this  pledge,  was  un¬ 
failingly  kept  in  his  first  Store. 
No  one  was  disappointed.  Be¬ 
cause  people  had  confidence  in 
Mr.  Penney,  they  bought  his 
goods  and  returned  for  more. 


^  The  Famous  Nation-Wide  Values  ^ 
to  Be  Had  at  Our  Stores  in 

New  Spring  Coats  and  Dresses 

Tor  Women,  Misses  and  Juniors 

'—in  the  latest  styles,  colors 
and  materials  —  invite 
your  immediate  attention 

The  -work-dresses  of  the  house — Our  House 
Frocks  at  79  cents — are  preferred  by  thousands 
because  of  their  superiority  and  style. 

We  recommend  Jaciel  Toilet  Goods 
for  we  know  them  to  be  pure,  effica¬ 
cious  and  a  delight  to  use.  Sold  only 
in  our  stores. 

For  Men  and  Young  Men,  Our  Hats  at  $2.98 
and  $3.98  and  Our  Caps  at  $1.98,  represent 
an  unusually  high  craftsmanship  and  styling. 


The  Store — small  but  guided  by 

an  unwavering  ideal — 
was  the  beginning  of  a 
mercantile  achievement 
which,  twenty-six  years 
later,  was  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  consuming  public 
thruout  the  United  States. 


Courteous  treatment,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  buying 
problems  of  customers,  built-in 
quality  that  lasts  and  a  fair  price 
— from  these  people  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Company  and  its  operations. 
Large  buying  resources  are  made 
to  function  to  the  economical 
advantage  of  the  public. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
Store  nearest  you,  cordially  in¬ 
vites  you  to  call,  to  judge  for 
yourself  its  values  and  its  preparedness  to  serve  you 
well  and  save  you  more. 

Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog  will  tell  you  of 
many  economies.  If  your  address  is  not  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  our  Store  nearest  you,  please  send  it.  The 
Catalog  will  be  ready  soon  after  March  first. 


Dry 
Goods, 
Clothing, 
Furnishings, 
and  Shoes,  for 
the  Entire  Family 


where  savings  are  greatest 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 64  Stores  in  New 
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February  13-18  Is  Farm  Equipment  Week 

Machinery  is  Costly--Some  Suggestions  for  Its  Care  and  Repair 


NEGLECT  of  farm  equipment,  especially 
leaving  it  exposed  to  the  weather,  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  given  by  city  people  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  lack  business  ability. 
In  fact  this  supposed  characteristic  has  frequent¬ 
ly  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  more  or 
less  shiftless.  More  recently  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  those  who  study  the  question  more  fully, 
that  in  many  cases  machinery  left  in  fence  cor¬ 
ners  is  machinery  which  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness  either  due  to  wear  or  to  the  fact  that  im¬ 
proved  equipment  has  made  it  obsolete.  There 
is  doubtless  some  truth  in  both  of  these  views. 

It  has  been  further  pointed  out  that  where 
machinery  has  been  discarded  the  business-like 
way  of  handling  it  is  to  sell  it  to  the  junk  dealer 
rather  than  to  allow  it  to  remain  an  eye-sore.  It 
may  be  useless  but  its  presence  in  fence  corners 
may  affect  business  reputations  and 
credit  ratings.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  machinery  is  still  usable  it  is 
certainly  poor  business  to  allow  it  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  weather  as  it 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
such  treatment  causes  it  to  deteriorate 
much  more  rapidly  than  actual  use. 

The  investment  in  farm  machinery 
on  the  average  eastern  farm  is  no 
small  item.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid 
development  and  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  machines,  much  study 
has  been  required  by  farmers  in  order 
to  thoroughly  understand  them  and 
use  them  efficiently. 

The  first  equipment  problem  facing 
farmers  is  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  equipment  that  can  be  bought  and 
paid  for  or  the  amount  that  should 
be  owned  for  the  proper  management 


of  the  farm.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  large 
farm  can  afford  to  own  certain  machines  that 
would  be  unprofitable  on  a  smaller  acreage. 
Many  farm  machines  are  used  for  a  relatively 
few  days  each  year,  yet  the  depreciation  has  lit¬ 
tle  relation  to  the  number  of  days  the  machine 
is  used.  One  result  of  this  has  been  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm  in  order  to 
make  it  profitable  and  efficient  to  do  all  possible 
work  by  machine. 

A  possible  solution,  with  the  high  cost  of  farm 
equipment,  is  buying  in  partnership.  Two 
neighboring  farmers  may  together  purchase  a 
piece  of  equipment  which  would  be  too  costly 
to  be  profitable  if  used  on  either  farm  alone.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  possible  for  certain  kinds  of 
equipment,  for  example  threshnig  machines,  to 
cooperate  with  a  larger  number  of  men  in  its 


purchase.  Another,  possible  way  to  cut  down 
the  costs  is  to  buy  used  equipment,  particularly 
at  farm  auctions.  Many  times  equipment  goes 
for  a  fraction  of  its  value.  If  it  is  not  badly  worn 
a  little  paint  will  do  wonders  as  to  appearance 
and  many  times  the  machine  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  for  years. 

Another  problem  is  to  know  just  when  a  piece 
of  machinery  should  be  discarded  in  favor  of  an 
improved  type.  The  rapid  development  of  farm 
machinery  has  increased  the  rate  of  depreciation. 
As  soon  as  a  machine  is  out  of  date  it  is  of  no 
value.  Although  it  may  be  in  perfect  working 
condition  a  new  machine  may  be  so  much  better 
that  it  will  pay  to  scrap  the  old  and  invest  good, 
hard  cash  in  the  new. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  some  authori- 
as  to  whether  the  cost  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  machinery  shed  is 
not  greater  than  the  depreciation  of 
machines  when  exposed  to  the  weath¬ 
er.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  certain 
types  of  machines,  for  example  wag¬ 
ons,  which  have  few  moving  parts  will 
not  deteriorate  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  IF  they  are  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  protected  by  a  good  coat  of 
paint.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  ma- 
chaines  such  as  tractors,  threshing 
machines  and  even  those  less  com¬ 
plicated  are  very  badly  injured  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather. 

The  ideal  type  of  storage  house  is  a 
rather  narrow  building  entirely  under 
cover  and  with  sliding  doors  along 
each  side  so  .  that  it  can  be  made 
weather  tight.  The  farm  shop  should 
be  at  one  end  with  doors  between  it 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


ties 


These  short  course  students  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
are  studying  the  ,(inside  workings ”  of  a  grain  hinder.  When  their  own 
binders  balk  they  will  know  how  to  start  them. 


Lloyd  Stevenson  Gets  Last  $100  Reward 


Keeps  Loss  to  Himself  Until  He  Gets  Evidence 


New  Jersey  Man 

OME  time  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Steven¬ 
son  who  live  about  three  miles  from  Mt. 
Holly,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  thought 
they  noticed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  eggs  they  were  receiving.  One  day 
just  as  the  men  were  finishing  their  noonday 
meal,  Mrs.  Stevenson  went  to  the  barn  to  look 
for  a  turkey  hen  who  had  stolen  her  nest.  While 
searching  for  the  turkey  she  noticed  a  chicken  in 
the  far  corner  of  the  hay  mow.  The  chicken 
seemed  to  be  helpless  and  at  first  thought  she 
had  broken  her  leg  and  called  Mr.  Stevenson  to 
see  what  could  be  done. 

On  closer  -inspection  they  found  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  helpless  condition  of  the  hen  was 
that  she  had  he.-  legs  closely  tied  together  and  on 
looking  a  little  further  they  found  six  hens  in  a 
similar  condition.  Two  colored  men,  George 
Davis  and  Claude  Connor  were 
working  for  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
at  the  time  the  chickens  were  found 
they  were  just  finishing  their  noon¬ 
day  meal.  The  situation  was  quickly 
sized  up  and  it  was  decided  that  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  said  about  the  chickens 
until  some  definite  evidence  would 
prove  that  these  men  or  others  had 
tied  them  up  with  the  idea  of  stealing 
them. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
planned  to  take  some  eggs  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  while  there  he  notified  the 
State  Trooper  of  what  he  had  found. 

He  also  told  him  to  be  on  the  Mt. 
Holly-Columbus  Road  at  7  o’clock 
about  a  .  half  mile  from  the  .  farm 


Davis  boarded  with  the  Lloyd  Stevenson  family. 
Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  State  Trooper  Doyle  took  up  his  station  at 
7  o’clock  P.  M.  and  in  a  short  time  noticed  a 
car  coming  which  answered  the  description  of 
the  one  owned  by  Connor.  Trooper  Doyle 
pulled  up  along  side  of  him  and  asked  for  his 
drivers’  license.  Connor  could  not  produce  this 
and  using  this  as  a  pretext  the  trooper  searched 
the  car,  telling  Connor  that  he  was  looking  for 
liquor.  Under  the  rear  seat  he  found  six 
chickens.  When  asked  an  explanation  Connor 
said  that  they  belonged  to  his  mother-in-law  and 
that  he  was  taking  them  to  his  sister’s  place  at 
Smithville. 

Trooper  Doyle  brought  Connor  to  Columbus 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Sergeant  Hansslang 
questioned  him  and  secured  a  confession  which 


also  involved  George  Davis.  They  returned  to 
Stevenson’s  place  at  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  routed  out  Davis  and  took  him  to  jail. 

The  confession  made  by  the  negroes  stated 
that  the  practice  of  securing  spending  money  by 
stealing  Stevenson’s  chickens  had  been  continu¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  The  first  time  they  tried 
this  scheme  they  put  15  chickens  in  three 
separate  bags  and,  according  to  the  confessions, 
sold  them  to  Sam  Plaskey  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  away  when  this  theft  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  result  was  so  successful  that  the 
next  time  he  was  absent  from  the  farm  they  stole 
12  chickens  and  took  them  to  another  store  in 
Camden  and  sold  them  for  $15.  The  very  next 
day  they  took  10  chickens  and  sold  them  for  $11. 
Having  succeeded  so  well  and  apparently  with¬ 
out  even  a  trace  of  suspicion  directed  toward 
them,  they  tried  the  same  plan  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  when  they  caught  three 
chickens  in  the  horse  manger,  tied 
their  legs  together  and  put  them  in  the 
hay  mow.  That  night  they  secured 
three  more  and  put  the  six  under  the 
seat  of  the  car  intending  to  sell  them. 

As  Connor  neared  the  intersection 
where  he  would  take  a  turn  toward 
Camden,  he  saw  Trooper  Doyle 
which  frightened  him  so  that  he  kept 
straight  ahead.  Trooper  Doyle  stopped 
him  with  the  results  mentioned. 

After  the  men  were  arrested,  the 
Stevensons  made  an  attempt  to  check 
up  on  the  number  of  chickens  and  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  a  total  of 
51  Black  Giant  hens  were  stolen. 
When  the  case  came  up  to  trial  the 
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Tax  Adjustments  Which  Would  Help 

Farmers 

HERE  are  those  who  believe  that  taxes  can 
never  be  very  much  lower.  We  demand  so 

much  more  in  the  way  of  government  service 
that  we  must  expect  to  pay  for  it,  and  perhaps 
the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  that  more  efficiency 
In  government  will  be  worked  out  so  that  taxes 
will  not  go  any  higher. 

However,  there  is  a  different  and  more  hope¬ 
ful  angle  for  the  farmer.  Adjustments  Can  and 
must  be  made  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  all  out  of  proportion  to  what  other  citi¬ 
zens  pay.  What  are  some  of  these  adjust¬ 
ments  ? 

First,  taxation  must  be  made  on  income  and 
not  on  property.  How  unfair  it  is  to  tax 
farmer’s  land  or  stock  when  he  is  doing  business 
at  a  loss.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  towards  taxing  incomes  and 
this  should  grow  until  it  becomes  the  principal 
source  of  government  revenue. 

Second,  tax  adjustments  must  be  made  by 
fairer  and  more  correct  assessments,  including 
assessments  on  personal  property.  Under  the 
present  system  the  farmer’s  property,  being  out 
in  the  open,  never  escapes  the  assessor,  while 
billions  of  dbllars  of  personal  property  in  the 
cities  go  untaxed. 

Third,  adjustments  can  be  made  by  granting 
less  tax  exemptions.  Every  time  exempted 
property  is  taken  out  of  the  tax  system  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  left,  including  always  the  farmer’s 
property,  must  stand  the  added  burden. 

Fourth,  tax  adjustments  can  be  made  for 
farmers  by  increasing  the  amount  of  state  and 
federal  aid.  Of  course,  farmers  help  to  pay 
state  and  federal  taxes,  but  the  cities  pay  the 
great  majority  of  such  taxes  and  if  more  money 
is  appropriated  for  the  local  roads  and  schools 
and  other  expenses  back  to  the  locality,  it  -  will 
materially  reduce  farm  taxes.  City  people  use 
the  local  roads,  and  country  schools  educate  boys 
and  girls  who  go  to  the  city.  Why  should  not 
the  city  help  more  with  these  expenses?  We 
believe  especially  that  our  federal  government 
with  its  rich  incomes  could  well  afford  to  pay 
more  toward  the  support  of  schools,  roads  and 
cattle  indemnities,  and  thereby  reduce  local 
taxes. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  needs  study 


son  we  are  constantly  urging  tax  discussions  in 
your  Grange  and  at  other  local  meetings  ,and  it 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  glad  to  furnish  material 
for  such  studies  on  request. 


Unite  Against  Farm  Trespassers 

“At  our  last  regular  meeting  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  aroused  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Patterson  Grange  P.  of  H.  No.  939,  Pat¬ 
terson,  N.  Y.,  when  the  article  on  trespassers  was 
read. 

“It  so  happens  that  several  members  of  our 
Grange  have  been  recent  sufferers  from  just  such 
people  as  seem  apparently  to  disregard  any 
thoughtfulness  for  property  and  stock  owners.  Two 
particular  instances  were  mentioned.  First,  that  a 
cow  was  killed  valued  at  $175  and  only  $16  was 
received  for  its  carcass.  Another  man  stated  that 
while  out  in  the  field  one  day  two  bullets  from 
some  unknown  source  whizzed  by  his  head  so 
closely  that  he  felt  the  breeze  from  their  passage. 

“Other  instances  were  given  where  fences  were 
torn  down  or  cut,  and  water  pipes  pulled  up. 

“Therefore,  members  of  Patterson  Grange  de¬ 
clare  themselves  bound  to  promote  any  protection 
they  may  be  able  to  acquire  from  trespassers  and 
will  be  most  grateful  to  you  and  your  paper  staff 
if  through  your  efforts  such  help  may  be  secured 
so  as  to  insure  safety  for  ourselves,  property  and 
stock  against  such  uncouth  and  undue  trespass¬ 
ing.’’ — S.  G.  B.,  Secretary. 

E  publish  this  letter  as  an  example  of  hun¬ 
dreds  that  we  are  receiving  on  this  same 
subject.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  farm 
community  anywhere  where  people  have  not  had 
similar  experiences. 

What  can  be  done?  First,  we  believe  that  a 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  trespass  legis¬ 
lation  with  a  view  to  working  for  improvement 
or  for  new  laws  if  they  are  needed.  Some 
farmers  are  writing  us  that  the  present  laws  are 
pretty  good  if  they  were  enforced.  Anyway,  we 
ought  to  be  pretty  sure  of  what  we  want  in  the 
way  of  new  legislation  before  we  try  to  get  it. 

In  the  second  place,  can  we  not  have  a  reso¬ 
lution  or  sort  of  pledge  in  every  Grange  and 
every  community  where  there  are  not  Granges 
that  farmers  will  stand  together  to  protect  their 
property  against  trespassers?  We  believe*  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  the 
trouble  even  with  our  present  laws  if  there  were 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  all  farmers 
in  every  neighborhood  to  bring  every  trespasser 
during  the  next  year  promptly  to  justice  who  in 
any  way  infringes  upon  the  farmer’s  rights  by 
destroying  or  stealing  or  endangering  property 
or  life.  Farmers  have  been  too  good-natured. 


Do  Not  Sacrifice  League  Certificates 
Or  G.  L.  F.  Stock 

MERICAN  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
quite  frequently  has  requests  from  dairymen 
asking  how  they  can  dispose  of  Dairymen’s 
League  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  G.  L.  F. 
stock,  and  we  understand  that  there  is  getting  to 
be  an  increasing  number  of  buyers  in  the  market 
who  are  trying  to  get  either  of  these  stocks  at 
very  low  figures. 

Our  advice  is  not  to  sacrifice  your  holdings  in 
either  of  these  farm  organizations.  Dairymen’s 
League  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  mighty 
good  property  and  they  should  not  be  sold  at 
very  much  less  than  par.  The  same  advice  holds 
for  G.  L.  F,  stock.  The  organization  is  paying 
regularly  a  six  per  cent  dividend.  Both  the  G. 
L.  F.  Exchange  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  are  in  sound  financial 
condition. 


Non-Partisan  Political  Talks  On 
Radio 

MONG  the  many  fine  things  that  you  will 
be  able  to  get  on  radio  programs  during  the 
coming  months  is  a  Voters’  Campaign  In¬ 
formation  Service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
This  service  will  consist' of  a  series  of  talks,  in- 
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to  November,  1928,  and  is  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  what  the  voter  gets  from  partisan  sources 
and  to  give  non-partisan  information  and  his¬ 
torical  background,  which  will  be  helpful  in 
forming  intelligent  judgments  on  the  issues  of 
the  campaign. 

The  talks  will  probably  come  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  7  o’clock  and  will  be  broadcast  from 
some  seventeen  different  stations,  including 
WEAF  New  York,  WRC  Washington,  WGR. 
Buffalo  and  WFI  Philadelphia.  The  topics 
will  be  discussed  by  great  men  and  women  of 
national  reputation  and  the  subjects  will  include 
many  of  particular  interest  to  farm  people. 


Individualism  Built  America 

“I  cannot  agree  that  the  spirit  of  individualism 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  American 
farmer  needs  now  to  be  crushed  in  the  interests  of 
organized  affairs.” — Liberty  Hyde  Bailey. 

SOME  recent  philosopher  has  advanced  the 
thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great 
increase  in  crime  in  recent  years  has  been  due 
to  the  machine  age  which  robs  men,  particularly 
in  the  cities,  of  all  individualism  and  self-ex¬ 
pression  and  makes  them  in  the  great  factories 
mere  automatons.  There  is  something  particu¬ 
larly  nerve-racking  and  irritating  especially  to 
certain  natures  to  do  the  same  small  task  over 
and  over  again  day  in  and  day  out  the  year 
around.  After  a  time  this  accumulated  lack  of 
initiative  and  expression,  if  not  relieved  in  some 
way  is  likely  to  explode  in  ways  dangerous  to 
the  individual  and  to  society. 

Therefore,  we  believe  Dr.  Bailey  is  right  and 
that,  whatever  happens  to  the  American  farmer, 
nothing  should  ever  interfere  with  that  strong 
spirit  of  independence  and  individualism  which 
makes  for  indepemlent  thinking  and  conservative 
action  along  constructive  lines.  There  is  no 
quarrel  in  this  thought  with  organizations  and 
cooperation.  Sherman’s  army  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  organized  armies  in  all  the  world 
and  yet  every  man  in  it  was  an  individual  thinker 
and  unit,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  rout  this  army,  because  if  necessary 
the  men  could  think  and  act  for  themselves. 


Cooperative  Creamery  Made  $48,000 

Profit 


WE  were  much  interested  in  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  Farmers  Equity  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Orleans,  Ne¬ 
braska,  showing  that  in  1927  this  creamery  man¬ 
ufactured  nearly  3,500,000  pounds  of  butter  with 
an  increase  of  366,000  pounds  over  1926.  This 
is  just  another  example  of  the  large  business 
handled  by  cooperative  organizations. 

However,  size  does  not  count  unless  there  are 
results.  This  organization  made  $48,000  in 
profits  for  its  members  during  1927.  O.  Han¬ 
son,  the  General  Manager,  says  in  his  statement 
to  members : 

“If  somebody  else  owned  this  business,  where 
do  you  suppose  the  $48,000  in  profits  would  go? 
Would  it  go  back  to  you? 

“Yes,  it  would — NOT!’’ 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


THREE  Scotchmen,  McDougal,  McFerson 
and  McHenry  were  chums  in  the  trenches. 
One  evening  a  shell  burst  over  the  trench 
where  they  were  stationed  and  blew  McHenry’s 
head  off. 

McDougal  turned  to  McFerson  and  remarked, 
“McHenry  lost  his  head.” 

McFerson,  in  great  excitement,  asked,  “What 
are  ye  saying?  McHenry  lost  his  head?  Where 
did  it  go  to?” 

“What  difference  does  it  make?  It’s  gane," 
answered  McDougal  philosophically. 

“What  difference  does  it  make?”  yelled  Mc¬ 
Ferson.  “Mebbe  none  tae  ye,  but  he  has  me 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


WE  have  just  worked  out  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  white  leghorn  chickens 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

Our  first  problem  was  to  "get  a  good  cockerel. 
We  finally  found  one  to  our  liking  on  Otto 

Ruehle’s  poultry  farm.  As  a 
matter  of  information,  I  am 
printing  herewith  the  pedigree 
of  this  cockerel,  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  that  each  of 
the  seven  dams  appearing  in 
this  pedigree,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  have  produced  more 
than  300  eggs  in  the  year. 

If  prepotency  in  chickens 
counts  for  as  much  as  it  does 
in  cows,  I  believe  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  blood  line 
Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr.  my  flocp  should  greatly 

increase  its  average  production.  From  our  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  trap-nested  hens  which 
are  under  the  Home  Record  of  Performance 
Plan,  we  have  selected  the  fifteen  hens  which  are 
laying  the  most  eggs  and  the  heaviest  eggs. 
These  birds  comprise  our  breeding  pen  and  we 
are  mating  them  to  Ruehle’s  cockerel.  We  will 
continue  to  trap-nest  these  fifteen  birds  and  each 

Pedigree  of  Cockerel  No.  21736  purchased  from 
Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley  * 

Sire  No.  1467B 


No.  21736 
(  Certified ) 


Sire  No.  22214 
Wing  band  5304 


Sire  No.  20268 


Dam  No.  1020 
(300  eggs) 

Full,  of.,i-  Dam  No.  2595 

catty  304  egg  hen  (  (m  eggs) 


Dam  No.  2649 
,(304  eggs ) 


Sire  No.  20267 


We  are  again  buying  our  baby  chicks  this  year 
as  we  were  not  ready  to  do  our  own  hatching  on 
a  large  scale.  We  have  ordered  the  chicks  for 
the  last  week  in  February  and  the  first  week  in 
March.  The  chicks  that  we  received  last  year 
in  May  did  not  pay,  as  they  did  not  reach  a  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  meet  the  hot  July  and  August  sun. 
We  also  found  that  we  had  a  lot  of  cockerels  to 
sell  late  in  the  fall  and  they  were  not  what  the 
people  wanted  at  that  time  of  the  year.  This 
year  we  hope  to  dispose  of  all  of  our  cockerel 
broilers  before  Labor  Day.  We  have  an  excell¬ 
ent  market  with  the  boarding  houses  around  us 
and  these  close  right  after  Labor  Day,  so  that  if 
we  wish  to  sell  to  them,  we  must  have  our  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  chicks  ready  by  that  time. 

*  *  * 

1AM  very  much  interested  in  seeing  the  in¬ 
demnity  that  the  State  of  New  York  pays  for 
cattle  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  increased. 
Section  88  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
which  governs  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  farmers, 
was  passed  in  1922  and  reads  as  follows : 

“If  upon  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
bovine  animal,  evidence,  of  tuberculosis  be 
found,  indemnity  equal  to  ninety  percentum  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  animal  shall  be  paid, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a  registered 
pure  bred  animal  or  for  a  pure  bred  animal  two 
years  of  age  or  less  not  registered,  but  eligible 
for  registry,  for  which  application  for  registra¬ 
tion  had  been  duly  made  prior  to  the  appraisal, 
and  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  sixty-seven  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents  for  any  other  bovine  animal. 

“The  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and 
retain  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ani- 
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mal  or  of  the  carcass  thereof.  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  owner  from  such  proceeds  and 
the  indemnity  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  in¬ 
demnity  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  not  exceed  the  appraised  value 
of  the  animal.  If  such  proceeds  and  such 
indemnities  would  exceed  such  appraised  value, 
then  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  state  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  appraised 
value  and  such  proceeds.” 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  examine  just 
what  has  happened  to  the  price  of  dairy  cattle 
since  1922  when  this  law  was  passed.  I  am 
printing  below  a  table  giving  these  facts  and 
figures  which  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany : 


Year 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers 
Two  Years  Old  and  Over 
$67  00 
63.00 
65.00 
62.00 
80.00 
90.00 
115.00 


Since  1922  to  date,  cows  and  heifers  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $67.  to  $115.  or  an  increase  of  $48, 
which  is  over  70%.  However  it  works  out  in 
practice  that  if  we  wish  to  purchase  a  good  pro¬ 
ducing  grade  cow  from  an  accredited  herd  that 
it  will  cost  from  $150.  up.  With  all  of  these 
figures  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  and 
just  that  the  legislature  should  pass  during  this 
session,  a  bill  increasing  by  at  least  25%  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  dairyman  in  the 
form  of  indemnities. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Dam  No.  2578 
(307  eggs) 
Half  sister  to  a 
330  egg  hen 


Sire  No.  21887 


Dam  No.  11020  EB 

(305  eggs) 


Sire  No.  8150 

Dam  No.  283A 
(314  eggs) 


Sire  No.  906B 

Dam  No.  2514 
(291  eggs) 


I 


egg  will  receive  a  number  for  identification.  We 
will  collect  these  eggs  for  ten  days- and  then  put 
them  into  an  incubator.  All  of  the  eggs  from 
one  hen  will  be  placed  in  a  little  wire  basket  so 
that  when  the  chicks  hatch  out,  we  will  be  able 
to  identify  them.  These  chicks  will  then  be 
wing-banded  and  a  record  made  of  their  dam 
and  sire.  We  expect  to  hatch  these  chicks  out 
during  the  month  of  March, 
and  possibly  early  April.  They 
will  of  course  receive  the  best 
of  care  and  ought  to  begin  to 
lay  next  August. 

The  production  of  these 
pedigreed  baby  chicks  will  be 
watched  very  closely  and  if 
we  find  that  this  special 
mating  is  successful,  we  will 
then  feel  justified  in  using 
the  brothers  of  these  pullets 
for  breeding  purposes  on  our 
whole  flock.  By  this  method 
we  are  able  to  gain  a  year 
over  the  ordinary  breeding 
plan  and  we  can  test  out  the 
productivity  of  the  sisters  of 
our  cockerels  before  using 
them.  The  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  suggesting 
this  method  of  raising  our 
own  cockerels  and  carrying 
out  a  constructive  breeding 
plan  along  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  lines. 


HAVE  just  returned  from  a  conference  of 
the  Standard  Farm  Paper  editors  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  should  also  be  the  nation’s  most 
beautiful  city.  I  am  not  fond  of  cities,  but  after 
one  sees  the  wide  streets  and  the  great  parks 
filled  with  flowers  and  trees  and  the  imposing 
buildings  of  the  capital,  he  must  admit  that 
Washington  is  different. 

Then,  too,  Washington  is  the  city  of  memories 
for  most  of  us,  for  it  is  inseparably  tied  up  with 
the  sacred  fundamentals  of  our  history  and  our 
patriotism.  Walking  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  America, 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  I 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  American  boys  who 


IT  IS  too  bad  that  the  automobile  and  the  garage  are  displacing  the  old  black- 
1  smith  shops  and  those  fine,  skilled  tradesmen  and  citizens,  the  blacksmiths.  Our 
friend,  A.  J.  Wynn,  sends  us  this  interesting  picture  of  the  shop  at  Smyrna,  New 
York. 

In  the  day  of  its  glory  the  blacksmith  shop  was  a  competitor  of  the  barber 
shop  as  a  rallying  place  for  the  village  debaters  and  yarners,  but  with  the  black¬ 
smiths  going  out  of  business  and  the  barber  shops  filled  with  women,  these  old 
fellows  must  certainly  think  that  America  is  fast  going  to  the  bow-wows. 


had  marched  in  all  their  pride  and  glory  down 
this  street  to  war,  and  then  again  of  the  scarred 
veterans  who  paraded  on  this  street  for  the  last 
time  before  returning  to  factory  and  farm, 
sobered  by  their  experiences  and  by  the  memories 
of  comrades  who  would  march  no  more. 

*  >t=  * 

As  the  guests  of  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas, 
we  sat  for  a  time  in  the  Senate  gallery  listening 
to  the  Senators  debate  the  old  argument  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  own  its  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  Debating  on  the  floors  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  usually  for  public  consumption — for  the 
folks  back  home — because  a  Senator  or  Repre¬ 
sentative  seldom  has  any  hope  of  converting  his 
fellows  by  debate  on  the  floor.  Their  opinions 
are  almost  always  made  up  beforehand  in 

various  committees  where 
practically  all  of  the  business 
is  transacted  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  finally  reached.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
watch  any  state  legislature 
or  either  house  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  session,  you  wonder 
how  they  accomplish  any  re¬ 
sults  in  all  the  confusion. 
Often  only  a  few  members 
are  in  their  seats  and  most  of 
these  are  working  or  reading 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
speakers.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
greatest  debates  and  speeches 
in  history  have  been  fought 
on  the  floors  of  Congress,  as 
for  example  Webster’s  reply 
to  Calhoun. 

Then,  too,  occasionally 
there  is  a  Representative  or 
Senator  who  is  either  a  great 
orator  or  else  a  sensationalist 
and  when  one  of  these  speaks 
he  often  gets  attention  both 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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NIBBLE’S 

„ORth_ERN  g»°wN99.50% 
pure  or  Better 

Tho  highest  Btitoj  obUinaWe. 

fa^rd>/  /tn  tUe  tning  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Northern  Statw. 

<A  We  have  been  growing  Alfalfa  sue 

Sa£Vs?--w  «  ® 

Br;nnl  Dr,  Land 

n  B.  Grimm  or  ••ev.rU.t.ni  »»*»*• 

Si  B.  Canadian  .  «« 

10A,T,ir  *»d  »“""r  Fr“- 

B»,  Alfalfa  S..d  t».  «<■«*  G'“*"' 

Prices  low,  as  we  shin  "direct  to  you. 

anfK’ Too*6!"  U 

^ardf.dibb^seedgrower 

BOX  A 

Headquarters 

lor  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds.  Oa  • 

Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  In  fact 
•‘Everything  for  the  Farm 


Work  Up 
to  theTrees 


THEY  are  designed  for  orchard  tillage,  using 
Fordson,  Cletrac  or  similar  tractors.  They 
cover  an  immense  acreage.  When  fitted  with 
our  XL  (extra  long)  Coulters,  they  clip  every 
weed  and  mulch  the  entire  surface. 

Tractor  Harrows 


"Acme” 

Coulter  Harrow 


Our  Acme 

Tractor  Models 
won’t  hurt  the 
branches  o  r 
break  off  the  fruit 


Keep  Orchards  Clean 

We  .also  make  a  full  line  of  mule, 
drawn  “Acmes”  for  grove  and  field 
tillage.  From  furrow  to  seed  bed 
you  need  no  other  tool  but  the 
“Acme”  and  thousands  use  no  other. 
r:  Perhaps  you  have  an  old  “Acme” 
’-Jh  that  can  be  renovated  at  slight  cost 
’<  with  a  new  set  of  Coulters. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
“Acme.”  line  of  Coulter  Harrows. 

Write  us  for  interesting  folders. 


Nash-Acme  Harrow  Company 

12  Kings  Highway  West,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


The  Coulters  Do  the  Work" 


M AULTS 


ALL  Maule  Seeds  teem 
with  Vigorous,  Healthy 
Life.  Always  they  are 
Tested,  always  they  are 

Guaranteed.  For  51  years  the 
favorite  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  gardeners.  For  51  years  we 
have  been  selling  the  highest  class 
seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Afaufe’s  Seed  Book  Free 

Shows  a  big  variety  of  Flower  seeds,  Veg-  £ 
etable  seeds.  Farm  seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  ' 
Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses 
*  *  *  All  Super-Quality,  all  TESTED,  all 
m  GUARANTEED  with  a  Money-Back 
Bond  *  *  *  Write  for  this  interesting  Book 
NOW.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  It’s  free. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

104  Maulo  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  HOW  TO 
“GROW”  ’EM 


Strawberries 

Townsends  century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  Written  by 
a  life  long  Btrawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  vax-ieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal¬ 
ing  direct  with  ua.  A  postal  car*3  will  bring  It. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60Vino  Street, ’Salisbury,  Md. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


^  Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees  ^ 


Tes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  ‘True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog.  Order  now 
while  our  assortment  is  most  complete  for  Spring 
planting. 

Kelly  Bro*.  Nurseries,  316  Cherry  St.,  DansriOe,  N.Y. 

Estabii.  *ed  1880 

KELLYS' 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


■FRIEND 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
123  Ea>t  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  %ee 


VQ0 PEACH  TREES  *12^ 

Hardy  3  ft.  trees  prepaid  by  Express. 
Free  1928  catalog  contains  unusual  bargains 
Dn  all  trees,  shrubs  .vines  and  seeds. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 
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New  York  Apple  Varieties 

Figures  Show  Changes  in  Kind  Planted 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  report 
was  prepared  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  was 
presented  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

HE  FIGURES  in  this  report  are 
based  on  returns  from  3,345  or- 
chardists  having  one  hundred  or  more 
trees  each,  and  represent  approx¬ 
imately  20  per  cent  of  all  trees,  corn- 


common  number  of  applications  was 
from  2  to  5.  Only  orchards  having 
over  one  hundred  trees  were  included, 
In  general  the  larger  orchards  were 
sprayed  the  greatest  number  of  times 
and  more  applications  were  used  in 
Western  New  York  than  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  (See  table  2) 

Disposal  of  Apples 

Apples  are  disposed  of  in  many 
ways,  carlot  shipments  accounting  for 
only  a  part  of  them. 


Table  1 — Relative  Number  of  Trees  of  Each  Variety  in  Various  Age  Groups 

60  and 


0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-59 

over 

Variety 

JTt. 

yrt. 

y  r*. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

c/o 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Baldwin  . 

8.3 

12.8 

18.4 

20.7 

26.5 

38.9 

50.2 

46.9 

Ben  Davis  . 

0.2 

0.8 

2.9 

7.0 

10.8 

9.0 

1.0 

0.7 

Cortland  . 

12.1 

1.5 

0.6 

0.4 

McIntosh  . 

36.0 

25.5 

17.8 

11.7 

4.7 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Northern  Spy  . 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

5.6 

5.3 

6.6 

3.6 

3.5 

Oldenburg  . 

0.5 

3.9 

3.1 

7.1 

3.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

R.  1.  Greening  . 

. . . 

10.5 

7.5 

10.5 

6.8 

9.3 

12.6 

19.3 

20.7 

Wealthy  . 

2.4 

10.8 

9.8 

10.4 

6.9 

2.7 

0.1 

0.2 

Others  . 

25.4 

32.4 

32.3 

30.3 

33.4 

28.7 

25.5 

27.8 

Total  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

mercial  and  non-commercial  together, 
in  five  western  New  York  counties;  18 
per  cent  in  nine  Hudson  Valley  coun¬ 
ties  and  15  per  cent  of  all  trees  in  the 
state.  The  data  were  secured  thru 
the  cooperation  of  the  Farm  Bureaus. 
Fifty-four  counties  are  represented  in 
the  state  totals.  The  tabulations  are 
being  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  in  Washington.  All 
tables  are  in  condensed  form  and  fig¬ 
ures  are  preliminary,  subject  to  cor¬ 
rection. 

Varieties  of  Trees  Grown 

There  has  been  a  decided  shift  in 
recent  years  in  the  varieties  grown. 
The  following  table  relates  to  the  trees 
standing  in  the  early  summer  of  1927. 
Thirty  varieties  were  tabulated  in  de- 

Table  2 — Number  of  Sprayings 


Number  of  times 

Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Sprayed 

Orchards 

of  T otal 

0 

569 

18.1 

1 

198 

6.3 

2 

457 

14.5 

3 

546 

17.3 

4 

558 

17.8 

5 

476 

15.1 

6 

222 

7.1 

7 

76 

2.4 

8 

26 

.8 

9 

7 

.2 

10  or  over 

13 

.4 

Total 

3,148 

100.0 

tail.  These  made  up  97  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Over  250  varieties  were 
listed,  however. 

Age  of  Trees 

The  oldest  trees  for  which  age  was 
given,  were  planted  a  century  ago  in 
1828.  Some  varieties  are  predomi¬ 
nately  old  while  others  are  young.  It 
is  probable  that  of  the  trees  for  which 
age  was  not  reported,  most  belong  in 
the  older  groups.  Probably  reports 
were  received  for  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  younger  orchards 
compared  with  the  older. 

Spraying 

Orchards  to  the  number  of  3,148  re¬ 
ported  as  to  spraying.  The  most 

Table  3 — Method  of  Disposal  of  Apple 
Crop  in  Selected  Counties,  1926  Crop 


Five 

Western 

Seven 

Hudson 

N.  Y. 

Counties 

Valley 

Counties 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

Vo 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

TOT  At  CROP:  — 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Not  Harvested  . 

..  6.4 

5.0 

Harvested  . 

..  93.6 

95.0 

SOLD  OR  SHIPPED:  — 

100.0 

(88.6) 

100.0 

(87.8) 

By  rail  . 

.  47.2 

41.8 

23.8 

20.9 

By  boat  . 

.  2.5 

2.2 

19.9 

17.5 

By  truck  . 

.  8.8 

7.8 

25.4 

22.3 

Locally  . 

.  4.0 

3.5 

8.1 

7.1 

For  manufacturing 

-  30.5 

27.1 

20.4 

17.9 

Other  sales  . . 

.  7.0 

5.2 

2.4 

2.1 

NOT  SOLD:  — 

100.0 

(5.0) 

100.0 

(7.2) 

Used  on  Farms  .... 

.  26.7 

1.3 

41.7 

3.0 

Rotted,  etc . . 

.  29.5 

1.5 

27.7 

2.0 

Culls  not  Utilized 

.  28.5 

1.4 

24.7 

1.8 

Other  . 

.  15.3 

.8 

5.9 

.4 

•  On  the  basis  of  reports  including 
3,472,000  bushels  in  five  counties  in 
Western  New  York  and  1,091,000 
bushels  in  seven  counties  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  the  following  percentages 
are  derived  for  these  important  dis¬ 
tricts.  (Note  that  orchards  with  less 
than  100  trees  are  not  included  here.) 

Columns  (1)  and  (5)  of  the  table 
3  show  how  the  crop  sold  or 
shipped  is  disposed  of  by  various 
methods,  with  the  total  sales  as  the 
100  per  cent  base.  Likewise,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  portion  of  the  crop 
not  sold  is  given. 

Columns  (2)  and  (4)  of  the  same 
table  distribute  the  crop  on  the  basis 
of  100  per  cent  equalling  total  crop. 

R.  L.  Gillett. 


SALESMEN 


You  can  make  big 
money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect.  Ray  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons’  Nurseries,  Desk  A-9,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GREEN’S 

Q olden  Jubilee  ~ 

Bargain  Book 


Fruits, Trees  - 
and  Flowers 

— offered  at  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss . 

We’re  celebrating  our  50th  An¬ 
niversary  this  year  by  offering 
the  biggest  bargains  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  famous  CORTLAND 
apple  trees  and  other  popular 
varieties  of  apples,  fruit  trees 
of  every_  kind,  bush  fruits, 
shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
other  _  product  of  this  big  nur¬ 
sery  is  listed  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  You  simply  can’t  afford 
to  buy  before  you  see  the  low 
prices  listed  in  this  book.  Send 
for  it  today — it’s  free. 

SPECIAL 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
50  New  Cortland 
Apple  Trees, 

3  to  4  ft. _ 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  CO 

25  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book. 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  . 
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Soy  Beans  for  Cover  and 
Emergency  Crops 

rpHE  picture  with  this  article  shows 
the  tractor  of  Harold  K.  Benner  of 
Vicksburg,  Union  County,  Pa.,  plow¬ 
ing  down  a  heavy  growth  of  soy  beans 
to  put  humus  in  the  soil  for  a  big  crop 
of  potatoes  in  1928.  In  1926,  Harold 
grew  over  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  but  he  did  not  reach  it  this  season. 

The  Benner  farm  contains  90  acres 
of  limestone  and  clay  loam  of  a  good 
quality  and  he  is  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  to  live  on  and  work  this  same 
farm,  which  is  growing  as  good  crops 
as  ever,  showing  that  soil  properly 
cared  for  continues  to  produce  when 
properly  fed.  The  man  on  the  plow  is 
Frank  Beck  who  has  lived  with  Harold 
four  years. 

He  keeps  four  horses  at  work  on  the 
farm  in  addition  to  the  tractor  which 
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is  used  to  do  some  work  off  the  farm 
as  requested.  A  herd  of  10  purebred 
registered  Holstein  cows  are  kept  in 
addition  to  young  stock  which  is  being 
raised  right  along.  In  the  testing  as¬ 
sociation  his  cows  stood  among  the 
highest.  He  also  raises  registered 
Berkshire  hogs  for  sale  and  for  meat 
for  which  he  finds  a  ready  market. 

He  has  trimmed  the  old  orchard  of 
three  acres,  which  he  uses  for  hog 
pasture,  sprays  the  trees  so  the  or¬ 
chard  with  its  apple  crop,  hogs,  the 
herd  of  cows,  potatoes  and  grain  sold, 
are  the  sources  of  income  which  make 
this  old  farm  pay  fair  returns  in  these 
times  when  many  claim  that  farming 
does  not  pay,  yet  this  young  man  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  done  and  he  is 
doing  it  and  is  enjoying  it  along  with 
his  wife  and  little  girl,  Ruth. 


Soybeans  As  An  Emergency 
Hay  Crop 

gOYBEANS  make  a  good  emergency 
hay  crop.  The  yield  is  good — 
often  as  much  as  two  tons  per  acre  and 
the  feed  value  is  high. 

The  crop  can  be  put  in  about  corn 
planting  time  or  a  little  later  and  either 
broadcast  or  drilled  at  the  rate  of  5  or 
6  pecks  per  acre.  If  the  crop  has  not 
been  grown  on  the  field  before,  it  will 
pay  to  innoculate  so  that  the  crop  will 
get  a  part  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Most  farm  bureau  offices  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  innoculant  on  hand. 

Acid  phosphate  is  likely  to  prove  a 
help  in  getting  a  good  crop  and  on 
soils  that  lack  potash,  it  is  also  likely 
to  pay. 

Where  winter  wheat  is  grown  it  may 
follow  soybeans  to  advantage. 


New  Sweet  Clover  Variety 
Stays  Green  Longer 

^  VARIETY  of  sweet  clover  that  will 
stay  green  six  weeks  longer  in  the 
fall  than  vareities  now  in  common  use, 
is  reported  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  variety 
is  one  of  several  brought  into  this 
country  from  Europe  and  eastern  Asia 
by  scientists  of  the  department. 

An  ideal  clover,  as  far  as  usefulness 
is  concerned,  would  be  one  that  would 
stay  green  late  in  the  fall,  then  start 
growth  early  the  next  spring,  and  re¬ 
main  green  and  in  good  feeding  con¬ 
dition  well  into  the  following  summer. 


Spreader 
^  Double 

Value 


Caneadea,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co., 

The  Model  8  Spreader  is  in  use  here 
and  has  been  tried  out  in  every  way. 
The  work  is  satisfactory  under  all 
conditions — over  hills,  through  ditches, 
and  over  stones  the  good  work  is  all 
the  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  M.  BARTLETT. 


NEW  IDEA  has  never  been  content  with 
merely  offering  the  best  spreader  on  the 
market.  We  believe  that  users  of  farm 
equipment  are  as  much  entided  to  expect  proper 
service  back  of  their  purchases  as  they  are  to 
expect  proper  quality  in  the  articles  themselves. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  you  actually 
receive  a  double  value  when  you  purchase  a 

NEW IDEA  Spreader 

BACK  of  the  world-beating  Model  8  NEW  IDEA  are  nearly  thirty  years  of  progress  in  design- 
A  ing  and  manufacturing.  It  is  truly  modern  to  the  highest  degree — in  materials,  in 
workmanship  and  performance.  But  ~ 
back  of  it  also  is  a  service  organization 
just  as  modern  —  ready  to  see  that  you 


New  Idea  Husker-Shredder 


shall  never  lack  for  anything  to  keep  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  in  constantly  useful  shape.  Even  this  most  dura¬ 
ble  of  all  spreaders  may  some  day  require  a  repair  part.  And 
if  it  ever  does,  you  are  certain  of  getting  what  you  need 
in  an  absolute  minimum  of  time. 

Over  four  thousand  dealers  who  believe  that  their  customers  deserve 
the  best  to  be  had,  select,  sell  and  service  the  NEW  IDEA.  There  is 
one  near  you  now.  At  Coldwater,  Ohio,  we  have  the  largest  independ¬ 
ent  spreader  factory  in  the  world.  At  this  factory,  at  twelve  factory 
branches  and  at  over  fifty  transfer  points  are  carried  the  reserve  stocks 
that  assure  you  immediate  service,  whether  you  should  require  a  dozen 
spreaders  or  a  single  cylinder  tooth.  See  the  Model  8  NEW  IDEA — the 
spreader  of  double  value  —  at  your  dealer;  or  write  us  for  information. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

COLDWATER  OHIO  *  U.8.A. 

BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at  New  York  City, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  Cochranton,  Pa. 


The  dealer  who  displays  this  sign ,  offers  you 
the  best  spreader  service  in  your  community. 


Farm  equip - 
ment  of  the 
highest 
quality 


' New  Idea 
Transplanter 


IT 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Dept.  24  Coldwater,  Ohio 

You  may  send  me  information  on 

□  The  New  Idea  Spreader 

□  The  New  Idea  Transplanter 

□  The  New  Idea  Husker-Shredder 
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The  variety  reported  by  the  federal 
scientists  approaches  that  ideal,  they 
assert,  more  nearly  than  any  now 
grown. 


Barley  Lodges  Less  Than 
Oats 

Is  it  advisable  to  grow  barley  on  a  soil 
where  oats  lodge  badly? — S.  L.,  New 
York. 

gARLEY  usually  lodges  less  than  oats 
on  rich  soil,  but  if  you  want  to 
grow  oats,  you  may  get  by  without 
lodging  if  you  grow  the  variety  named 
“Upright.”  A  mixture  of  Upright  oats 
and  Alpha  barley  would  probably  give 
a  heavier  yield  than  either  used  alone. 
A  mixture  of  oats,  peas  and  barley  will 
give  a  feed  that  is  higher  in  protein. 


Trees 

Plants 

Grape 

Vines 


CRITICAL  BUYERS 

Order  from  the  old  firm — 
Established  1889 

SCHOHARIE  NURSERIES 
F.  A.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants.  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Bose  Bushes. 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Bed, 
Northern  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.  4  to  5  ft..  25o 
each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to  4  ft. 
20c  each,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each,  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

I  yr.  10c  each.  $5  per  100.  2  yr.  15c  each,  $8  per  100 
HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,  2  to  3  ft..  25c  ea. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


ave  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed: 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  . 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

irHE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  wc, 

Dept.  A  C0BTIAHD.  K.  T. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


THISBOQfCL. 

rnisim ySssf® 

WRITE  FOR  IT 

TODAY t 


Abook  brimful  of  useful  information— over 
400  true-to-nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in 
natural  colors.  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual  tells 
how  and  when  to  plant  for  host  re¬ 
turns.  Quotes  direct-from-grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  It’s  FREE.  Send  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO..  Seed  Growers 

194  Mechanic  St..  (20)  Jackson,  Mich. 


OATS 

CCTMQATinN  One  of  the  most  productive 
OCltOtt  |  luu  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

SEFn  PORN  EarJy  Clarage  and  White 

Vi  Unit  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 
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American  Steel  &  Ih Wire  Company’s 


Tin* Insulated 

American, 

Royal 

Anthony* 

Monitor 

Fences 


Banner 


Posts 


Other  Sales  AMERICAN  STEEl^V©  WIRE  COMPANY 

Offices:  Chicago  -  New  York  -  Boston  -  Atlanta  -  Birmingham  -  Cleveland  *  Worcester 

Philadelphia  -  Pittsburgh  -  Buffalo  -  Detroit  -  Cincinnati  -  Baltimore  -  Wilkes-Barre  -  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City  -  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  -  Oklahoma  City  -  Memphis  -  Dallas  -  Denver  -  Salt  Lake  City 
♦San  Francisco  -  *Los  Angeles  -  *Portland  -  *Seattie  -  *U titled  States  Steel  Products  Company 


R.R.RAIL 
DESIGN 
STEEL 

Your  investment  in  live  stock  and  crops 
is  protected  by  good  fences  and  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  fences  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  further 
protected  by  your  receiving  highest 
quality  materials  and  our  written 
guarantee  with  each  roll  of  fence. 

Ask  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Community. 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
for  economy 
and  lasting  service! 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Kbystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper) 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Flumes,  Tanks  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing:  Tin  for  resi- 
den««R.  Look  for  the  Keystone  Included  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  deelers. 


Send  fow  “Better  Buildings ** 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THIS  STUMP  COSTS  MONEY 


THERE  isn’t  a  farmer  in  the  country  rich  enough  to 
afford  stumps  like  this.  It  costs  real  dollars  that 
should  be  coming  to  yon  in  the  form  of  profits  from 
the  land  it  covers. 

Hercules  Dynamite  makes  it  easy  to  rid  your  fields 
of  these  expensive  pests. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  get  your  copy  of  “Land  Develop¬ 
ment”— a  book  which  tells  you  all  about  the  many  uses 
of  explosives  on  the  farm.  Even  if  you  are  using  dyna¬ 
mite  at  present  you  can  get  new  ideas  from  this  book. 


HERCULES  POWDER,COMPANY 

( INCORPORATED ) 

913  Market  Street, Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite.” 


Naina  and  Addraaa 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
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“Farm  Relief”  That  Will  Not  Relieve 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Because  of  these  low  incomes  and 
lower  farm  values  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  in  farm  population  from 
1920  to  1927.  •  During  this  period 

2,500,000  more  people  have  left  our 
farms  than  have  come  to  them.  Farm 
population  is  now  about  29  million 
against  31  hs  million  in  1920. 

Farm  Conditions  Should  Be 
Improved 

It  is  clear  that  farm  incomes,  none 
too  large  to  begin  with,  have  become 
much  lower,  and  in  addition  propor¬ 
tionately  less  of  the  national  income 
comes  to  farmers.  This  has  been 
reflected  in  greater  farm  indebtedness, 
lower  farm  values  and  more  persons 
than  usual  leaving  the  farm.  The 
farmer  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  For  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole  his 
condition  should  be  improved.  How? 
In  trying  to  answer  this  question  and 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  w'e  should 
remember  that  the  natural  laws  of 
economics  tend  to  correct  these  con¬ 
ditions  in  time.  The  problem  is  real¬ 
ly  one  of  accelerating  the  adjustment 
and  of  avoiding  such  acts  as  may  de¬ 
lay  it. 

Suggested  Remedies 

Most  of  the  remedies  suggested  for 
the  relief  of  farmers  revolve  around 
the  problem  of  surplus  production.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  and  law  of  eco¬ 
nomics  that  a  surplus  depresses  price 
out  of  proportion  to  its  size  and  that 
similarly  a  scarcity  raises  price  dis¬ 
proportionately.  For  example,  al¬ 
though  the  crop  of  1927  cabbage  is 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  more  than 
in  1926,  the  current  price  is  less  than 
half  of  last  year.  Similarly  60  per 
cent  of  the  1926  apple  crop  in  1927 
will  probably  bring  160  per  cent  of 
the  1926  price.  It  is  easy  then  to 
see  why  the  farm  surplus  is  the  point 
of  attack.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
temporary  difficulty. 

The  remedies  proposed  are  of  two 
general  types.  One  is  of  a  political 
nature  and  would  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  exercise  an  arbitrary  control  of 
surplus  by  purchasing  it  and  dumping 
it  aboard  or  by  paying  an  export 
bonus,  thus  protecting  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  and  raising  the  domestic  price  but 
at  the  consumers’  expense.  Anoth¬ 
er  and  a  more  rational  view  is  the 
prevention  of  surplus  by  educational 
and  natural  means  and  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  agriculture,  regulating  the 


productive  area  and  production  and 
organized  marketing.  This  second 
group  would  work  with  economic  law 
rather  than  against  it. 

The  McNary-Haugen  Plan 

The  best  known  and  popular  po¬ 
litical  plan  is  the  so  called  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  passed  by  the  69th  Con¬ 
gress  and  vetoed  by  President  Coo- 
lidge.  It  sets  up  a  Federal  Board 
with  authority  to  buy  the  agricultural 
surplus  of  a  selected  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  called  “basic”—  viz:  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco  and  swine, 
and  provides  $250,000,000  of  public 
money  as  a  revolving  fund  to  “prime 
the  pump”.  It  proposes  to  use  co-op¬ 
erative  marketing  organizations  to 
market  these  surpluses.  Losses  in¬ 
curred  in  exported  these  surpluses  at 
whatever  they  will  bring  abroad  are 
to  be  met  by  collecting  an  “equaliza¬ 
tion  fee”  from  all  producers  of  the 
commodities,  which  they,  of  course, 
would  collect  from  the  consumer 
through  the  higher  domestic  prices 
which  would  result. 

There  are  so  many  objections  to 
this  measure  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  able  men  support 
it.  These  objections  were  well  stated 
by  the  President  in  his  veto  message. 
(See  American  Agriculturist  March 
12,  1927.)  The  bill  singles  out  cer¬ 
tain  sectional  products  for  aid,  and 
discourages  diversified  or  safe  farm¬ 
ing.  None  of  these  products  are 
grown  commercially  in  New  York.  In 
fact  we  are  buyers  of  corn,  rice  and 
tobacco  and  might  actually  be  injured 
by  the  bill.  It  proposes  to  pay  all 
processors’  costs  and  losses,  and  to 
guarantee  exporters  a  profit.  This  leg¬ 
islation  clearly  involves  price  fixing 
which  has  never  been  successful.  It 
delegates  taxing  power  since  the 
equalization  fee  is  really  a  tax.  But 
the  chief  condemnation  of  the  bill  is 
that  if  it  worked  as  its  sponsors  ex¬ 
pect  it  would,  it  would  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  for  a  profitable  price  would 
undoubtedly  increase  the  surpluses. 
Even  if  it  brought  farming  into  ad¬ 
justment  with  industry  how  long 
would  it  be  before  higher  wages  and 
higher  rents  and  values  in  the  cities 
would  absorb  the  gains? 

The  Export  Bounty  and 
Debenture  Plans 

Bonuses  on  crop  exports  as  a  tariff 
rebate  would  have  the  merit  of  being 
Continued  on  Page  24 


THIS  PICTURE  was  taken  on  the  farm  of  an  A.  A.  subscriber  in  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.  It  shows  such  a  neat  and  attractive  arrangement  for  a 
few  grapes  for  home  use  that  we  are  passing  it  on  to  our  subscribers. 
Thousands  of  A.  A.  readers  who  are  not  located  in  the  commercial  grape 
section  could  well  afford  to  have  a  few*  vines  like  these  for  home  use.  In 
sections  where  grapes  cannot  be  grown  other  varieties  of  fruit  can  take 
their  place.  Write  to  us  for  information  if  you  are  interested  in  growing 
more  fruit  for  borne  use. 


\ 


ASK  THE  BEST  FARMER 


IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


In  the  great  farm¬ 
ing  sections  of 
America  thou¬ 
sands  of  success¬ 
ful  farmers  de¬ 
pend  on  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  for  larger 
yields  per  acre,  for 
crops  of  better 
quality. 


W< 


Swifts  high  analysis  cuts  fertilizer  costs 
say  successful  farmers  everywhere 


You  know  it*s 
good— it’s  Swift’s 


TALK  with  successful  farmers  who  have  used 
high  analysis  fertilizer.  They  will  tell  you 
they  would  use  no  other.  They  know  it  gives 
them  their  plant  food  for  less  money.  It’s  con¬ 
centrated— so  they  save  on  bagging,  labor, 
freight  and  hauling. 

That’s  why  more  farmers  everywhere  are 
using  high  analysis  fertilizer.  It  cuts  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill,  reduces  crop  production  costs. 

They  know  that  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer 
will  give  them  larger  yields  per  acre.  That  means 
“extra  bushels”  beyond  the  yield  needed  to  pay 
production  costs.  That  isn’t  all.  With  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer  they  get  crops  of  better 
quality— and  that  means  higher  prices. 


faith  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  They  know  they  can 
depend  on  these  fertilizers  because  they  are  Swift’s.  They 
know  that  for  more  than  50  years  the  Swift  name  on  any 
product  has  meant  the  best  product  of  its  kind. 

See  your  A.  S.  A.  now 

Follow  the  practice  of  successful  farmers,  the  advice  of  ex¬ 
perts.  Plan  now  for  larger  acre  yields  of  better  quality  crops 
— by  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

See  the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent)  in  your  com¬ 
munity  now.  He  knows  good  fertilizer  practice  in  your 
locality.  He  has  established  a  necessary  business  and  per¬ 
forms  an  important  service  for  your  community.  He  can 
help  you  select  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer  to  make  you  the  most  profit.  Look  for  his  sign. 


Be  sure  of  your  fertilizer 

If  these  are  the  facts,  why  take  chances  with  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  you  use?  Successful  farmers  don’t.  They  put  their 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Follow  the  ad -  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  years  of  careful  study  and  use  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  F ertilizers.  Ask  your  A.  S.  A. 

vice  of  your  field  tests.  Swift  &  Company’s  staff  of  fertilizer  ex-  (Authorized  Swift  Agent)  for  these  recommendations 

Experiment  perts,  adding  their  own  knowledge  to  these  results,  —the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 

Station  have  worked  out  recommendations  for  the  profitable  to  use  on  your  soil. 


Swifts  Red 

iilt  pays  to 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  OF  THE  A.  S.  A. 


use  them ” 

—  TOUR  SERVICE  MAN  ON  FERTILISERS 


# 
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February  13-18  Is  Farm  Equipment  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


and  the  storage  house  so  the  various 
pieces  of  machinery  can  be  brought 
in  for  repair.  Practically  every  State 
College  of  Agriculture  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  advice  and  plans  for  the 
building  of  tool  sheds.  We  will  be 
glad  to  get  plans  for  you  if  you  will 
write  us.  The  farm  shop  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  more  and  more  important  fea¬ 
ture  on  farms  due  not  only  to  the 
increase  in  numbers  of  machines  but 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blacksmith  shops  as  well.  A  farm 
shop  well  equipped  with  the  necessary 
tools  makes  it  possible  to  do  emer¬ 
gency  repair  jobs  quickly  and  in  many 
cases  lowers  the  cost  of  upkeep  as 
well. 

Bulletin  Suggests  List  of  Tools 

No  two  men  suggesting  a  list  of 
tools  for  the  farm  shop  would  agree 
fully,  yet  there  is  probably  no  one 
tool,  in  addition  to  the  small  hand 
tools,  which  is  so  useful  and  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  post  drill  for  drilling  holes 
through  metals.  One  good  suggest¬ 
ed  list  of  tools  is  given  in  bulletin 


E  108,  the  Farm  Shop  and  Tool  Equip¬ 
ment,  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Colelge  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

One  type  of  repair  material  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  a  few 
paint  brushes  and  some  paint.  Paint 
not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
farm  machinery  but  actually  length¬ 
ens  its  life  due  to  the  prevention  of 
wethering  and  rusting.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  more  tools  rust  out 
than  wear  out. 

It  is  useful  to  know  something  about 
possible  sources  of  information  for  ad¬ 
justing  and  repairing  farm  machinery. 
Up  to  date  machines  are  put  out  by 
the  factory  so  adjusted  as  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  under  ordinary  conditions. 
However,  as  parts  break  or  wear,  ad¬ 
justment  or  repair  is  needed  and 
many  of  the  machines  today  are  new 
and  farmers  have  bad  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  or  repairing  them. 
Very  valuable  experiences  and  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  secured  by  attending 
one  of  the  various  farm  shop  or  gas 
engine  schools  which  are  commonly 


held  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  College  Extension  Service  and 
the  County  Farm  Bureau.  Other 
short  courses  in  this  kind  of  work  are 
sometimes  given  by  State  Colleges  of 
Agriculture,  State  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  High  School  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  by  farm  machinery 
manufacturers. 

Where  to  Get  Information 

Much  can  be  learned  by  a  study  of 
State  College  and  Experiment  Station 
bulletins.  The  following  published 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  are  free  to  New  York  State 
residents  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts: 
E  85,  The  Gas  Engine  on  the  Farm,  I, 
Principles  of  Operation  and  Valve 
Timing;  E  133,  the  Gas  Engine  on  the 
Farm,  II,  Starting  Troubles  and  Their 
Remedy;  E  147,  The  Gas  Engine  on 
the  Farm,  III,  Running  Troubles  and 
Their  Remedy;  E.  155,  Grinding  Farm 
Tools;  E  94,  Fitting  the  Farm  Saws; 
E  57,  Soldering;  E  72,  Transmission 
of  Power  by  Pulleys,  Belts  and  Shafts. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  publishes  the  following 
bulletins  pertaining  to  farm  equip¬ 
ment:  1036,  Care  and  Repair  of  Grain 
Separators;  991,  Threshing  Machines; 
947,  Care  of  Harvesting  Implements; 
946,  Care  of  Plows  and  Harrows;  1013, 
Hints  on  Running  a  Gas  Engine.  These 
bulletins  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  of  the  very  best  information 
about  care  and  repair  is  published  by 
the  companies  that  manufacture  the 
machinery. 

Farm  equipment  week  is  a  good 
time  to  think  about  these  problems.  It 
is  also  a  good  time  for  action.  Write 
for  some  bulletins.  List  the  repairs 
needed  to  put  the  farm  equipment  in 
shape  or  make  plans  for  building  a 
tool  shed  and  farm  shop. 


Charge  For  Use  of  Manure 
Spreader 

Please  tell  me  what  will  be  a  fair 
charge  for  the  use  of  a  manure  spreader 
in  excellent  condition,  a  new  one*  like  it 
costing  $160.00. 

lyfOST  of  the  surveys  of  machinery 

~  costs  give  an  average  life  of  about 
10  to  12  years  for  a  manure  spreader 
under  average  conditions,  11  years 
being  probably  a  conservative  estimate 
where  reasonably  good  care  is  given. 
This  would  make  the  depreciation  9.1 
per  cent  per  year,  and  this  with  the 
proper  allowance  for  interest  on  the 
investment,  repairs  and  upkeep,  and 
shelter,  would  make  the  total  overhead 
about  17.6  per  cent  per  year  of  the 
first  cost.  Assuming  $150  as  the  first 
cost,  this  would  make  the  yearly  cost 
about  $26.00  I  would  estimate  130 
hours  as  about  the  average  amount  of 
actual  use  per  year,  which  would  make 
the  cost  20  cents  per  hour  of  actual 
use. — I.  W.  D. 


Repairing  Old  Paper  Roof 

Is  there  any  way  I  can  fix  an  old  paper 
roof  with  tar  and  gravel  or  in  any  other 
way? — L.  H. 

'Y'HERE  are  three  ways  in  which  an 
old  compostiion  roof  can  be  han¬ 
dled.  If  the  roof  is  quite  flat  and  •  is 
well  supported,  it  could  be  coated  with 
tar  and  fine  gravel,  put  on  in  rather 
a  heavy  layer.  If  the  roof  has  too 
much  slope,  this  is  likely  to  run  in  hot 
weather.  Another  method  is  to  put 
on  every  year  or  so  a  coating  of  tar 
or  asphalt  applied  hot.  The  third  way 
is  to  use  one  of  the  asphalt  fiber  roof 
recoating  paints  on  the  market.  These 
are  usually  applied  cold,  but  have 
enough  asbestos  or  other  fiber  in  them 
to  give  them  tenacity  and  body  to  al¬ 
low  of  a  fairly  heavy  coating  without 
running  in  hot  weather.  Your  con¬ 
ditions  will  have  to  determine  which  is 
the  best. — T.  W.  D. _ 


(138)  10 

Masters  Plant  SePer 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

—and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’twait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  be  hasn’t  this  planter 
stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  0  Chicago,  111. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Above: 
No.  8514 


At  left: 
No.  260 
Brown  Boot 


Below:  Men’s 
Heavy  Dull  Norkas 


C“a  SH  AW  duall  TRACTOR 


Flue  for  Track  Garden*, Small 

Farms, Estates-Doee  the  work 

©1  6  men.  Plows,  aeeda,  cul¬ 
tivates.  nzna.beltLC5#cbiD«iry. 

stogie  or  twin  engines, 
ndinjz  or  walking:  types. 

Try  It  10  Days 


on  your 
'  '  Wi 


own  work  at  oar 
'  LIBERAL 
^  —jaour  LOW 

FACTORY  PRICE. 

SHAW  MFC,  CO.,  1002  ™0NT  ST 


Mower  Attichmeot 
Cuts  Weeds, Gresui, 
.  _  Lewes, 


.'Speed 
eir,  een 


with 
rerene 
I  Pet  .Tool 
Central 

Galesburg,  Kan. 


protecting  you 

because  the  rubber  is 
toughened  by  pressure 

EXTRA  months  of  protection  are  pressed  into  Hi-Press  Foot¬ 
wear  when  it  is  made.  The  big,  thick  soles  of  live  rubber 
are  springy  and  stronger — the  honest  reinforcements  have  a  new 
meaning — because  the  soft,  warm  rubber  is  put  under  pressure 
and  cured  with  extra  toughness  in  the  Goodrich  factories. 

Wherever  you  live — wherever  you  trade — it  is  easy  to  find  a 
Goodrich  Hi-Press  dealer,  because  50,000  department  and  foot¬ 
wear  stores  can  supply  this  famous  brand; 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio  Established  1870 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Company,  Kitchener,  Ontario 

*  1  x 

Listen  In  every  Wednesday  night,  Goodrich  Radio  Hour  9:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  over  WEAR  and  the  Red  Network 


HI-PRESS 
Rubber  Footwear 


•REAL  RUBBER  BOOTS  — 10c  A  PAIR!  * . .  . . . 


Midgets,  of  course,  but  dandy  souvenirs.  Just  2  XA  inches  high — boys  and 
girls  can  find  many  ways  to  have  fun  with  them.  Send  10c  in  stamps  or 
coin,  we’ll  send  them  postpaid.  Phase  write  plainly  or  print.  Mail  to  "Boot 
Desk  2D  ”  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


NAME, 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  Grower 


Plant  Growing  Structures 


By  PAUL  WORK 

AS  FARM  vegetable  production  for 
market  increases  the  need  for  small 
glass  structures  for  plant  growing  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent.  This  is  true 
especially  for  early  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  crops  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers, 
cabbage,  lettuce, 
beets,  muskmelons 
and  celery.  In  Jer¬ 
sey  this  need  is  clear¬ 
ly  felt  for  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants. 

Many  a  man  has 
accomplished  won¬ 
ders  in  starting 
plants  with  a  hot¬ 
bed.  Manure  is  now 
scarce  and  if  one 
goes  to  the  trouble  of 
pipe  or  stove  heating, 
he  might  as  well  build  a  simple  lit¬ 
tle  home-made  greenhouse.  The  two 
Nissleys,  C.  H.  and  W.  B.,  extension 
specialists  in  Vegetable  Gardening  at 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  respectively,  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  sort  of  construction.  They 
are  both  prepared  to  furnish  blue¬ 
prints  at  nominal  cost.  The  New 
Jersey  College  has  published  a  bullet¬ 
in,  “Plant  Growing  and  Plant  Grow¬ 
ing  Structures”  (Extension  Bulletin 
51)  on  the  subject. 


Paul  Work 


Lime  Requirements  of  Vegetables 

We  would  hardly  expect  to  run  a 
cold  storage  plant  by  telling  the  at¬ 
tendant  to  “keep  it  cold”  or  to  man¬ 
age  a  greenhouse  on  an  instruction 
to  “keep  it  warm”.  But  this  is  the 
way  we  have  been  liming  our  land. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  we 
must  have  a  definite  scale  of  lime 
needs  and  lime  treatments. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  harm  may  be 
done  by  applying  too  much  lime.  In 
fact  there  are  few  vegetable  crops 
that  do  not  do  better  a  little  on  the 
acid  side  of  neuti’ality  rather  than  on 
the  alkaline  side.  In  general  very 
acid  soils  are  not  best  for  most  crops 
but  it  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  to 
carry  the  liming  quite  to  neutrality. 

Then  we  are  finding  that  certain 
crops  do  best  at  certain  fairly  def¬ 
inite  degrees  of  soil  acidity.  These 
degrees  are  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  “pH”  which  it  would  be  a 
long  job  to  explain.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  pH  7  is  the  neutral  point,  fig¬ 
ures  higher  than  7  represent  alkalinity 
or  a  basic  condition,  while  values  low¬ 
er  than  7  represent  greater  acidity  as 
they  become  smaller.  Yes,  this  is 
another  new  wrinkle  for  the  much- 
pestered  farmer  to  learn — but  you  will 
likely  hear  more  of  it. 

Wessels  at  Riverhead  has  found  not 
only  that  potatoes  are  scabby  if  the 
pH  is  above  5.5  but  also  that  the 
crop  does  not  do  so  well  if  we  get 
the  soil  too  acid — perhaps  below  4.9. 


Two  Wonderful  Tillage  Tools 

and  What  You  Can  Do  With  Each 
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The  McCormick-Deering 
Rotary  Hoe 


THE  McCprmick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe 
does  a  perfect  job  cultivating  young 
crops  and  breaking  crusts.  You  can  use  it 
after  the  delicate  plants  are  struggling 
through,  and  also  after  they  are  well  up.  It 
is  the  only  tool  that  will  cultivate  right  in 
around  the  young  plants;  the  only  tool  to 
cultivate  solid  plantings  of  soybeans-— with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  plants.  It  cannot  be  beat 
for  winter  wheat  cultivation  in  the  spring. 
Growers  of  mint,  beets,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  garden  truck,  etc.,  find  this  a 
most  effective  mulcher,  cultivator,  and  weed 
killer. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe  can 
be  driven  either  way  of  the  rows  and  culti¬ 
vates  a  strip  84  inches  wide.  A  new  hand 
with  a  green  team  and  a  Rotary  Hoe  will ' 
do  the  young  crop  more  good  than  two  old 
hands  with  single-row  cultivators. 

For  a  new  and  better  tillage  method  ask 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the 
Rotary  Hoe;  tell  him  you’re  from  Missouri 
and  waiting  to  be  shown. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizer 


NOT  only  the  finest  seedbed  but  made 
in  fastest  time — that  combination  has 
created  the  great  demand  for  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Soil  Pulverizer.  In  many  soils  you 
can  use  it  behind  the  tractor  disk  harrow 
and  go  just  once  over  the  field  at  the  rate 
of  20  acres  a  day  and  your  seedbed  is 
ready .  Time,  labor,  and  money  saved  in 
the  rush  of  spring  work. 

But  the  biggest  thing  is  the  perfect  seed • 
bed .  The  Soil  Pulverizer  makes  a  finely 
mulched,  deep,  mellow  seedbed,  ideal  for 
conservation  of  moisture  and  maximum 
germination  of  the  seed.  No  other  type  of 
implement  will  produce  so  fine  a  condition 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  none  will  do  it  so 
economically. 

This  is  a  big-enough  job  for  any  implement 
but  the  Soil  Pulverizer  has  many  other  uses. 
In  small  com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  it  pulverizes  crusts  and 
lumps  with  no  damage  to  the  plants.  It  keeps 
down  weeds,  conserves  moisture,  keeping 
little  plants  firmly  set  in  finely  mulched  soil. 


Drop  us  a  line  for  folders  describing ,  in  full ,  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizers  and  Rotary  Hoes 


International  Harvester  Company 


o  a  VA  OF  AMERICA 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  < Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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He  has  also  found  that  cauliflower 
does  not  stand  acid  soil  at  all  well, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  the  Long  Island 
farmers  want  to  grow  both  on  the 
same  land.  Can  we  learn  to  shift  the 
degree  of  acidity  for  various  crops  or 
will  we  have  to  grow  one  group  on 
one  part  of  the  farm  and  the  other 
group  elsewhere?  Ammonium  sul- 


A  little  greenhouse  and  frame  yard  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Hills  of  New- 


phate  and  sulphur  render  soil  more 
acid  but  actual  practice  in  their  use 
for  this  purpose  is  still  in  the  making. 

Zimmerley  at  the  Virginia  Truck 
Experiment  Station  has  studied  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  with  reference  to  spin¬ 
ach  and  potatoes.  He  has  found  that 
spinach  wants  a  pH  of  about  6,  or  it 
will  tolerate  as  low  as  5.5,  if  other 
conditions  are  very  favorable.  He 
suggests  liming  only  the  surface  soil 
for  spinach.  Subsequent  plowing  will 
mix  the  lime  through  a  larger  body  of 
soil,  thus  providing  the  necessary 
acidity  for  the  potatoes.  How  long 
can  this  be  kept  up? 

Blair  of  New  Jersey  has  found  that 
wffien  beets  and  carrots  are  grown  on 
acid  soil,  liming  greatly  improves  yield. 

Lime  affects  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  influences  the  decay  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  is  concerned  in  the 
availability  of  nutrient  materials,  it 
is  itself  an  essential  plant  food,  and 
it  affects  the  toxicity  of  such  elements 
in  the  soil  as  aluminum,  iron  and 
manganese.  So  we  are  not  likely  to 
reach  a  very  simple  answer  to  the 
mipst.ir.ns  about  liming  vegetables. 


BERMUDA 


For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 


Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  trans-At¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motorship 

“BERMUDA” 


20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 


Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 


34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 

vfiiir  oift-br.'i-t  -r&A  nro-if 
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The  muscles  lengthen  its  life 


T "PS  muscular  strength — not  heaviness  —  that  gives  endurance 
-L  to  men  and  boots.  Only  in  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  will 
you  find  the  “ muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  that  give  extra 
wear  without  adding  extra  weight . 

Examine  a  pair  of  these  boots  at  your  dealer’s.  See  how  the 
ribs  or  muscles  give  strength  to  the  sides  and  prevent  cracking. 
They’re  a  patented,  exclusive  Top  Notch  feature— that’s  why  no 
other  boot  will  give  you  such  long  wear  as  the  Top  Notch  Buddy. 

Soles  and  Keels  are  extra  thick.  The  trim-shaped  leg  prevents  the  foot 
from  slipping  up  and  down.  In  every  respect  you  will  find  it  a  boot  of 
wonderful  durability  and  comfort. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  by  name  —boots,  arctics,  heavy 
and  light  rubbers,  for  men,  women  and  children. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

For  27  Years  Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 


A  GUARANTEE 


[\T0P/i 

NOTCH 

-/My 


OF  SERVICE 


MEDICated-Teat- dilator 


c 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture* 

Small 
rounded 
«nd  easy 
to  insert 


FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats 
Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR,  H.  W,  NAYLOR  v«urio»ma,  D«pt.  7  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


OTHER  OR..  NAY  LO  PHO  O  U  CTS 


CAR-MIN -TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.00 

Crc - 


GARGET  POWDER, 


,C0  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 
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A  Letter  to  Dr.  Harris 


Commendation  for  Help  to  Dairymen 


TfDITORS’  NOTE:  One  of  the  most 

interesting  letters  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  seen  in  some  time  is  the 
open  letter  on  this  page  written  by 
Mr.  Treadwell  to  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
City.  The  letter  is  of  interest  and 
value  particularly  because  it  shows  a 
rare  sympathy  with  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  farm  and  dairy  problems 
by  a  man  who  has  done  business  with 
farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
for  a  lifetime.  The  letter  follows: 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Health, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  firm,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  president,  and  of  which  my  fath¬ 
er  was  one  of  the  founders,  has  been 
engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of 
Kingston  and  Ulster  County  for  the 
past  seventy  years.  A  large  part  of 
our  business,  which  amounts  to  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  is  done  in  ru¬ 
ral  communities.  All  of  our  business, 
even  that  with  the  retailers  in  the 
city  of  Kingston  and  with  the  larger 
towns,  is  bound  up  inseparably  with 
the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer 
who  either  consumes,  himself,  a  large 
part  of  what  we  sell,  or  contributes 
the  money  by  which  it  is  purchased. 

We  feel  that  our  business  is  typical 
of  hundreds  of  small  enterprises 
throughout  the  state,  and  that  the 
same  conditions  which  influence  bus¬ 
iness  in  this  city  and  county  might 
be  expected  to  affect  similarly  bus¬ 
iness  in  all  small  towns  and  cities  out¬ 
side  the  metropolitan  area.  Our  firm 
has  not  lived  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  seventy  years  without  having  had 
forcibly  impressed  upon  it  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  urban  and  rural  pros¬ 
perity  everywhere  Outside  the  large 
industrial  centers.  Realizing  as  we 
do  the  important  bearing  prosperous 
farms  have  on  our  business,  we  could 
not  be  other  than  deeply  interested  in 
anything  affecting  them. 

Milk  Shed  Should  Not  Be 
v  Extended 

It  has,  therefore,  been  in  a  spirit 
of  thankfulness  that  we  have  watch¬ 
ed  you  resist  with  .determination  all 
efforts  to  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  State.  We  feel 
that  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  a  man  such  as  your¬ 
self  who  appreciates  the  far  reaching 
effects  of  anything  done  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  so  vast  an  industry 
as  dairying  is  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  Many  otherwise  well  inform¬ 
ed  business  men  of  the  State  are  una¬ 
ware  that  the  New  York  milk  shed 
is  a  definitely  limited  area,  consisting 
Of  some  fifty  New  York  counties  and 
a  few  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  that  no  milk  from  outside 
that  definitely  limited  area  can  be 
shipped  into  New  York  City  without 
the  approval  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health. 

Nor  do  they  appreciate  the  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  that  have  been  made  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  induce  the 
Board  to  permit  the  shipment  of  milk 
from  points  farther  and  farther  west 
through  the  opening  up  of  new  areas 
by  Board  of  Health  inspection. 

A  Billion  and  a  Half  Invested 

Every  intelligent  business  man, 
when  he  realizes  that  the  dairy  farms 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  represent 
an  investment  of  approximately  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  giving  liv- 
lihood  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people,  and  that  the  dairy 


products  produced  have  a  yearly  value 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  must  appreciate  the  very 
serious  effect  upon  his  own  business 
and  all  business  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  of  anything  threatening  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  such  a  gigantic  industry.  In 
the  New  York  milk  shed  alone  the 
dairy  business  represents  a  larger  in¬ 
vestment  and  employs  more  people 
than  Henry  Ford,  United  States  Steel, 
or  General  Motors. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a 
widening  of  the  production  territory 
did  constitute  such  a  threat.  It  could 
only  mean  a  greater  surplus  of  milk 
ten  months  in  the  year  when  there 
is  already  a  large  surplus.  The  only 
way  to  compensate  for  that  surplus 
would  he  to  decrease  production.  Such 
an  action  would,  undoubtedly,  mean 
the  abandonment  of  a  great  many 
dairy  farms  now  operating  success¬ 
fully. 

Would  Lessen  Buying  Power  of 
Dairymen 

The  ability  of  New  York  City  to 
consume  dairy  products  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the 
area  from  which  such  products  come; 
therefore,  the  only  ultimate  result 
would  be  that  the  money  spent  by 
New  York  for  dairy  products  would 
be  spread  more  thinly  over  a  larger 
territory.  That,  of  course,  would 
mean  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  would  be  decreased  by  the 
amount  expended  for  dairy  products 
outside  the  present  shed. 

It  seems  to  us  self  evident  that 
we  who  are  engaged  in  any  form  of 
business  whatever  anywhere  in  this 
territory  can  only  view  with  utmost 
anxiety  any  movement  tending  to  re¬ 
move  from  us  any  buying  power  such 
as  that  represented  by  the  large  part 
of  the  dairy  industry  that  would  move 
west  upon  a  widening  of  the.  New 
York  milk  shed. 

It  seems  equally  evident  that  this 
procedure  could  not  result  in  cheaper 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


can  put  up  a 
Unadilla,  with 
very  little  help. 
The  parts  are  cut 
to  fit— no  bothersome 


overlapping  or  trimming  is 
necessary.  Unadillas  are  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight.  Feed  settles 
compactly;  cures  evenly. 

Of  sound,  close-grained,  tight- 
jointed  wood,  the  Unadilla  is  firm¬ 
ly  anchored  to  the  ground.  Hoops 
start  and  end  at  front.  Door  fasten¬ 
ers  form  sa/eladder.  In  addition  the 
Unadilla  is  attractive  and  very  eco¬ 
nomical. 


Write  Today  for  big  free  catalog 
giving  you  details  of  construction, 
cash  discount  and  time 
payment  details. 

Also  tubs,  tanks 
and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  B  .Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Full  pails 

come  from 
healthy  cows 


The  power  to  digest  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  heavy  foods — the  energy 
to  assimilate  and  turn  into  milk 
all  the  milk-values  of  the  winter 
diet  is  all  that  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  yields  during  the 
period  of  barn-feeding. 

Kow-Kare  makes  heavy  winter 
feeding  profitable — and  safe.  It 
is  not  a  food — it  simply  regulates 
and  conditions  the  cow’s  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  so  that  she 
can  efficiently  handle  her  nat¬ 
ural  diet — at  a  profit.  Kow-Kare 
is  highly  concentrated.  Only  a 
little  is  needed  to  keep  average 
cows  above  average  yield.  A 
tablespoonful  with  the  feed  one 
to  two  weeks  a  month  does 
worlds  for  the  milk  flow — and 
for  the  general  health  and  power 
to  resist  disease.  The  cost  is  only 
a  few  cents  per  month  per  cow. 

When  there  is  real  trouble,  when  prof¬ 
its  are  threatened  by  such  disorders  as 
Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever  and 
similar  troubles  Kow-Kare  comes  to  the 
rescue  quickly  and  surely.  Thousands 
of  dairymen  would  not  keep  cows  with¬ 
out  this  effective  regulator  and  remedy. 

Condition  Cows  for 
Calving 

For  safely  freshening  cows,  for  vigorous 
calves  and  freedom  from  disorders 
Kow-Kare  gives  just  the  needed  aid  to 
cows.  Feed  a  tablespoonful  with  the 
feed  two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after 
calving.  Your  druggist,  general  store, 
or  feed  store  will  supply  you.  Large 
size  $1.25;  six  cans  $6.25.  Small  size  65c. 
Send  for  free  book,  “More  Milk  from 
the  Cows  You  Have.”  Contains  many 
valuable  dairy  hints. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndon  ville,  Vermont 


FARMERS’  WEEK  SALE 


College  of  Agriculture , 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Friday,  Feb.  17,  1928,  2  p.  m. 

The  offering-  will  include  a  number 
of  well  bred  young  bulls,  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Ayrshire,  also 
some  high  class  Duroc  bred  sows 
and  a  few  good  Shropshire  sheep. 

For  catalog  address 


H.  H.  WING, 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 
\  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 
milk  to  the  consumer,  for  you  can 
never  buy  anything  for  long  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
fair  profit.  The  potential  ability  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed  to  produce 
milk  is  practically  unlimited,  and  New 
York  City  can  always  buy  within  its 
limits  all  it  wants  at  that  figure;  and 
it  can  never  buy  anywhere  else  for 
long  at  any  cheaper  figure. 

That  is  why  we  have  felt  impelled 
to  write  you  at  this  length,  expressing 
our  whole-hearted  approval  of  your 
course  in  maintaining  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed  where  they  now 
are,  and  assuring  you  of  our  hearty 
support  in  upholding  your  decision. 
We  feel  that  in  so  doing  we  are  but 
voicing  the  silent  opinion  of  thought¬ 
ful  business  men  throught  the  State. 
We  can  feel  thankful  that  we  are  safe 
in  leaving  the  future  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  State’s  economic 
fabric  in  your  hands,  knowing  that  it 
will  not  be  injured. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  S.  Treadwell,  Pres. 

EVERETT  &  TREADWELL  CO. 


Guernsey  Breeders  of  New 
York  Meet  at  Syracuse 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  Guernsey 
Breeders  Association  had  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  January  20  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  About  150  attended  the  session 
which  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Syracuse. 

Among  the  speakers  were  H.  J. 
Henry,  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets;  C.  L.  Hill,  superintendent  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club;  William  H.  Williams,  own¬ 
er  of  Camp  Aiyukpa,  Lyon  Mountain, 
N.  Y.,  and  W.  B.  Ward,  owner  of 
Ward  Acres,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Directors  Elected 

Three  directors  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  William  B.  Jones,  Manager, 
Woodlands  Farm,  White  Plains, 
to  succeed  himself;  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  owner  of  Indian 
Ladder  Farm,  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  R. 
MacElroy  of  Jonesville  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Warren  Britt  of  Tonawanda,  N. 
Y.,  to  succeed  Frank  M.  Smith  of 
Springfield  Center. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  directors  to 
organize  for  the  year,  Gage  E.  Tar- 
bell,  owner  of  Tarbell  Farms,  was  re¬ 
elected  President,  William  B.  Jones 
was  re-elected  first  vice-president;  L. 
S.  Riford  was  elected  second  vice- 
president;  Thomas  H.  Munro,  owner 
of  Munroholm  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  B.  J.  H.  Rikert, 
business  manager  was  engaged  for 
another  year. 

Reports  Show  Progress 

Various  reports  were  given  by  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  which  indicated 
the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  year.  The  treasurer  re¬ 
ported  a  surplus  of  $8,826.09,  $5,883.78 
however  being  in  the  form  of  equity 
in  state  fair  buildings.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Guernsey  milk  sold  un¬ 
der  the  trade  mark  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  had  increased 
in  volume  55.77  per  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  animals  sold  at  public 
sales  was  given  as  $279.23.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  over  1926  is  over  100 
per  cent. 

Among  the  resolutions  was  one 
recommending  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  that  the  indemnity  on  TB 
reactors  be  increased  50  per  cent  as 
well  as  a  resolution  putting  the  as¬ 
sociation  on  record  as  approving  and 
recommending  the  T  B  eradication 
work  as  now  carried  on  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


A 


BROOKFIELD  WYOMING 


Brookfield  "Wyoming,  No.  180451, 16-year-old 
purebred  Guernsey  of  the  Larro-fed  Argilla 
Farm  herd  of  S.  M.  Merrill,  Ipswich,  Mass.  R. 
J.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent,  feeds  Larro  to 
the  entire  milking  herd,  including  test  cows. 


Another  splendid  milk 

^producer  has  put  her 
“OK”  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed. 
When  nearly  16  years  old, 
Brookfield  Wyoming,  on  a 
daily  ration  of  15  lbs.  of  Larro, 
headed  the  Class  A  Roll  of  Honor 
of  Massachusetts  Guernseys  for 
August,  1927,  with  a  record  of 
1670.2  lbs.  milk,  91.53  lbs.  fat  in 
31  davs. 


Raise  Your  Calves 


Mr.  R.  J.  MacKenzie,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  has  fed  Larro  to  his  regular 
herd  for  four  years.  From  six  to 
ten  cows  are  on  test  at  all 
times  and  these  also  for  the  past 
year  have  been  fed  straight  Larro 
as  their  regular  daily  grain  ration. 

Years  of  experience  and  top  notch 
records  have  convinced  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie  that  Larro  is  the  one  best 
ration  —  that  its  'uniform  high 
quality  produces  the  utmost  in 
health,  milk  and  profit  for  the 
feeder  every  day  in  the  year. 


on  Larro,  Too! 

Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  a 
splendid  calf  ration. 
It  gives  calves  the 
body-building  materi¬ 
als  that  bring  daily 
increases  in  weight 
and  strength.  Larro-fed 
calves  grow  into  good- 
sized  cows  with  strong 
constitutions  and  the 
ability  to  produce 
and  reproduce.  Feed 
Larro  early.  It  pays . 


Put  your  cows  on  Larro  now. 
Change  them  over  gradually  to  a 
straight  Larro  ration.  Be  careful  to 
feed  enough  pounds  of  Larro  as  it 
is  very  light  and  bulky .  No  matter 
how  much  cheaper  your  present 
ration  may  be,  you’ll  make  more 
money  on  Larro,  above  all  feed 
costs,  than  with  any  other  ration 
you  can  use. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


arrof 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  v  HOGS  *  POULTRY 
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The  Drew  Line 
GivesyouMore 
ForFour Money; 


ft]  r  ^  t  ^ 


It  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  a  Brooder  you  want — 
coal  burning  or  oil  burning, — 
the  Drew  Line  Dealer  in  your 
locality  will  show  you  the 
most  practical,  convenient,  economical  and  accurately  controlled  Brooder 
for  either  coal  or  oil  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

The  Drew  “Thermo-Regulated"  Oil  Burning  Blue  Flame  Brooder  is  the 
most  practical,  efficient  and  economical  brooder  ever  offered  to  poultry 
raisers.  Simple,  one  adjustment  Oil  Control — no  valves  to  stick— no 
smoke— no  soot — no  trouble.  Any  size  you  want,  from  300  to  1,000  chick 
capacity.  See  this  wonder  brooder  at  your  dealer’s — compare  it  with 

others  before  you  buy. 

js^ij^kasi  If  you  prefer  a  Coal  Burning  Brooder, 

you’ll  find  exactly  the  brooder  you  want  at 
your  Drew  Line  dealer’s  store.  The  Drew 


Write  Today  for  this  FREE  Book 


The  complete  Drew  Poultry  Supply  Book  shows  and  describes  the  latest 
feed  and  labor-saving  steel  equipment  developed  by  the  Drew  organiza¬ 
tions.  Shows  self-feeders,  winter  waterers,  metal  nests,  chick  supplies, 
and  many  other  items  that  will  save  you  time  and  money.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address— we’ll  send  book  FREE,  and  also  give  you  name  of 
your  nearest  ^^Drew  dealer. 

_ _ Jft  i  The  Drew  Lino  [ds] 

Company 

Dept.  2208  / 

l-m^ 


White  Pine  Trees 

All  Sizes 

For  windbreaks,  ornamental,  reforestation,  hedges. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  all  sizes 

For  hedges,  groves,  windbreaks 

Hard  Maples,  the  ideal  shade  tree, 
The  Old  Fashioned  3  in  a  cluster  Lilac 
Beautiful  Strong  Trees 

Write  for  price  list 

FRED  VANGORDER, 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Frames.  Everything  yon  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— theresu’tof  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7802  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7802  Liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Plenty  of  rooni  M 
to  expand 

Father  and  sons  on 
adjoining  farms !  Mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  virgin 
clear  land,  as  low  as  $15 
an  acre. 

Big  Yields— High  Prices— Low  Taxes 

|  |B  tl  wmmm  m—m  »—  mmmm  wm—rn  mm*  mrnm»mmm -mam  mmm.mmm i  mam  mmmm  mmm<mmmm  mmm*mmmmmmimmmm*  . 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B47,  301  E.  Genesee  St 
Harrisburg,  Pa., — F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B47,  308  North  2nd  St 
Manchester,  N.  H., — J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B47,43  Manchester  St 
Woonsocket,  R.  I., — L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B47,  The  Call  Bldg 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

Name  . 


n 


B47 


Address 
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A  Visit  with  the  Editor 
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from  his  associates  and  from  crowded 
galleries.  An  example  of  this  took 
place  the  day  before  we  were  there. 
Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama  made  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Catholics.  Heflin  is  an  orator 
of  real  ability  and  this,  together  with 
the  sensational  character  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  gained  him  plenty  of  attention. 
But  it  was  the  kind  of  attention  most 
of  us  would  not  desire.  It  was  said  in 
Washington  that  every  Senator  of  both 
parties  bitterly  condemned  Heflin,  and 
he  has  been  denounced  by  the  press  of 
the  whole  country.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  Americans  condemn  religious 
intolerance  and  those  who  constantly 
stir  it  up. 

Senator  Heflin,  however,  has  at  least 
one  redeeming  characteristic.  He  is 
a  wonderful  story  teller,  and  we  were 
told  that  when  he  gets  into  the  lobby 
and  starts  telling  old  Southern  negro 
dialect  stories  the  Senators  one  by  one 
desert  their  seats  to  hear  him.  Even 
Mr.  Dawes,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  gets  uneasy  sometimes 
when  Heflin  is  in  the  lobby,  and,  after 
standing  the  temptation  as  long  as  he 
can,  he  calls  some  Senator  to  preside 
in  his  place  and  joins  the  truant  group 
in  the  lobby  to  hear  Senator  Heflin  tell 
stories. 

*  *  # 

Mr.  Dawes  is  one  of  the  most  or¬ 
iginal  and  likeable  characters  in  Amer¬ 
ican  public  life.  He  has  a  disreputable 
old  pipe  that  is  his  almost  inseparable 
companion.  Recently  one  of  the  very 
fashionable  ladies  of  Washington  gave 
a  big  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident.  It  was  attended  by  leading 
Senators  and  Representatives  and 
foreign  diplomats  together  with  their 
ladies  so  that  altogether  it  was  one  of 
the  great  social  events  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Dawes  was  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  hostess,  and  all  went  well 
for  a  time  until  finally  the  guest  of 
honor  became  very  uneasy.  After 
sliding  around  in  his  chair  for  a  while, 
he  finally  began  to  fish  in  his  pockets 
and  brought  out  the  old  pipe,  which  he 
proceeded  to  fill  and  light  up.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  worth  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  anyone’s  money  to  see  the  as¬ 
tounded,  not  to  say  “flabbergasted”, 
expression  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
foreign  diplomats  as  they  watched 
Dawes  and  his  pipe.  Only  a  land  like 
America  can  breed  these  great  original 
characters  who  are  constantly  show¬ 
ing  up  in  our  public  life. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  Vice-President 
with  all  of  his  peculiar  but  lovable 
characteristics  proved  himself  to  be  a 
capable  general  in  the  War  and  a  great 
diplomat  in  the  reparations  settle¬ 
ments  with  Germany.  He  is  especially 
sympathetic  with  farmers  and  their 
problems. 

*i*  *i' 

But  I  would  not  care  to  live  or  work 
in  Washington  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty 
and  interest  for  there  prevails  a  sort 
of  political  atmosphere  that  soon  dis¬ 
torts  one’s  thinking  and  life,  and  gives 
one  the  wrong  perspective  and  outlook 
upon  common  everyday  problems. 
When  Congress  is  in  session  there  is, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  on  my  visits,  a 
sort  of  tensity  in  the  atmosphere,  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  government 
representatives,  workers  and  lobbyists 
that  certain  bills  must  pass  or  the 
country  will  be  ruined.  Those  who 
live  and  work  in  Washington  are  too 
close  to  the  machinery  of  government. 
They  soon  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  laws  or  the  government 
itself  that  are  important  but  rather 
the  common  people.  They  forget  that 
all  these  problems  of  farm  relief, 
Muscle  Shoals,  ship  subsidy  and  what 
not  will  soon  pass  on  and  be  forgotten 


while  something  else  will  hold  the 
center  of  the  stage. 

Of  course  it  is  much  the  same  with 
all  of  us.  We  take  ourselves  and  our 
little  affairs  of  the  day  altogether  too 
seriously.  I  was  thinking  of  this  as 
I  climbed  the  steps  of  the  beautiful 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  stood  with  bowed 
head  before  the  statue  of  the  Great 
American.  In  all  the  turmoil  of  war 
and  in  all  the  pressure  of  its  problems, 
Lincoln  never  lost  his  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  He  was  able  to  put  his  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  right  perspective  and  all 
things  in  their  proper  relationships 
because" he  did  not  take  himself  too 
seriously.  His  personal  ego  or  inter¬ 
ests  never  blinded  him  to  the  true  facts. 
He  knew  as  few  of  us  do  the  unim¬ 
portance  of  the  individual.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  poem  was: 

“O  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  he  proud  V’ 

He  knew  that  even  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  die,  some 
other  would  move  up  and  take  his 
place.  Lincoln  visioned  the  myriads  of 
humans  who  had  gone  before  and  the 
billions  yet  to  come,  and  seeing  these 
he  knew  success  and  power  and  what 
men  call  glory  for  the  baubles  they 
are,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  is 
truly  great  and  permanent  is  Good¬ 
ness. 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
otf.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO..  Butler,  Ohio 


Sweet  Clover,  bu.,  $5.40  —  Seed  Corn,  bu.,  $3.50 

Write  for  price  list.  Felton  Seed  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


BABY  CHICKS 


Pay  the  postman  when 

you  gety  our  chicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
and  laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
'  J  all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  O.  D. 
J  plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

J  We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
[  J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  0. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

orr  nn  inn  t;nn  men 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Ilocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  . 2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  100  to  2S0  eggs.  I  lollywood-Tancrcds- 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males  America’s  finest  blood. 
Free  range,  specially  fed.  Only  1000  weekly.  Order  now 
to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25%  books  order.  100.  $18. 
500,  $85.  GLENR0AD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ouyre;2rth 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock.  Hocks.  Reds. 
Wyan..  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Pay  for  chioks  when  you  receive  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0 


RARY  f'Hini’C  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
*  LIHLiv  j  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  lay  ing  _  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Laurel,  Dela. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell.  Box  H.  Jamestown,  Pa. 


ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS  possessing 

unrivaled  livability.  Arrange  NOW  for  your  supply- 

PATTON’S  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Foraker,  Sidney,  Ohio 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  since  1911.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  New  York 
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Cornell  Wins  “Garden”  Judging  Contest 


THE  EASTERN  Inter-Collegiate 
Poultry  Judging  Contest  was  held 
at  the  New  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  January  20,  1928,  in 
connection  with  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show.  The  following 
colleges  and  universities  competed  in 
the  contest: 

Connecticut  Agr.  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.;  Massachusetts  Agr.  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
Penn  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  contest  consisted  of  three  parts, 
a  written  examination  covering  the 
American  Stardard  of  Perfection,  the 

the  judging  of 
four  classes  of 
five  birds  each 
of  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Red  Cockerels, 
Barred  P.  Rock 
pullets,  White 
Wyandotte  hens 
and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  cocks, 
for  standard 
judging  and  the 
judging  of  four 
classes  of  five 
birds  each  of  S. 
E.  P.  Peterson  c.  R.  I.  Red 

hens,  White  Wyandotte  hens,  Barred 
P.  Rock  hens,  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  hens  for  production  quality. 

The  competition  for  team  ratings 
was  very  keen  and  the  order  of  plac¬ 
ing  was  in  doubt  until  the  last  figure 
had  been  added  and  all  figures  care¬ 
fully  checked.  However,  there  was 
a  good  distribution  of  prizes,  five 
states  of  the  six  sharing  in  the 
awards. 

The  ranking  of  the  teams’  scores  on 
the  basis  of  2400  as  a  perfect  score 
is  as  follows: 


Cornell  University.; . 1811 

Penn  State . ...1803 

North  Carolina . 1721 

Connecticut  . 1694 

Massachusetts  . 1690 

Rutgers  . 1647 


These  are  the  highest  scores  that 
have  been  made  at  this  contest.  The 
score  of  1811  points  gave  Cornell  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  two  trophy  cups 
the  Grand  Sweepstake  cup,  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  large  silver  loving  cup,  awarded 
by  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poul¬ 


try  Show,  as  well  as  the  sterling  sil¬ 
ver  loving  cup  presented  by  the  Poul¬ 
try  Science  Association  in  1920,  a 
challenge  cup  to  become  the  property 
of  the  college  winning  it  three  times. 
This  cup  is  nine  years  old  having  been 
won  first  by  Connecticut  in  1920.  It 
was  then  won  by  Massachusetts  in 
1921;  Rutgers,  1922;  Penn  State,  1923; 
Cornell,  1924;  Connecticut,  1925;  Cor¬ 
nell,  1926;  North  Carolina,  1927;  and 
this  year  being  the  third  time  it  has 
been  won  by  Cornell  it  becomes  the 
permanent  property  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  second  cup  this  year  was  won 
by  Penn  State  and  the  third  cup  by 
North  Carolina.  The  three  medals  for 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  individual  scores  in 
standard  judging  went  to  the  three 
men  of  the  Penn  State  team,  G.  F. 
Shaw  won  the  gold  medal,  M.  A. 
Campbell  the  silver  medal  and  H.  B. 
Weirbach  the  bronze  medal. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  in  production  judging  went  to 
E.  P.  Peterson,  Connecticut  who  tied 
with  G.  H.  Gibson  of  Cornell  for  high¬ 
est  production  score,  the  medal  going 
to  Mr.  Peterson  because  of  more  per¬ 
fect  scores  than  Mr.  Gibson.  The 
silver  medal  went  to  G.  H.  Gibson, 
Cornell,  and  the  bronze  medal  for 
third  best  production  score  to  J.  L. 
Glass  of  Rutgers. 

The  coaches  in  charge  of  the  va¬ 
rious  teams  -were  W.  F.  Armstrong, 
North  Carolina;  E.  W.  Callenbach, 
Penn  State;  David  E.  Warner,  Jr., 
Connecticut;  Luther  Banta,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  G.  O.  Hall,  Cornell;  and  C. 
S.  Platt,  Rutgers. 


Presents  New  Method  of 
Feeding  Chickens 

“The  all-mash  method  of  feeding 
chickens  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
feeding  tests  with  laying  hens  and  in 
raising  our  7,000  chicks  this  season,” 
said  D.  C.  Kennard  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  ground  grain  and  whole 
grain  for  chickens  at  the  Ohio  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  Poultry  Day. 

“Grain  and  mash  can  be  fed  in  three 
ways,”  he  said:  “scratch  grain  and 
mash  in  various  proportions;  scratch 
grain  and  milk,  but  no  mash;  or  all 
mash  and  no  scratch  grain. 

“Feeding  whole  grain  exclusively 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Cornell  Poultry  Judging  Team,  1928. — Seated,  left  to  right — J.  B.  Hallo - 
way,  ’29,  G.  H.  Gibson,  ’28.  Standing,  left  to  right — R.  J.  Smith.  29,  G.  O. 
Hall,  Coach,  R.  D.  Morgan,  ’29,  Alternate.  Cup  on  left,  grand  sweepstake, 
1928.  Cup  on  right,  Poultry  Science  Association  Challenge  cup,  1924,  1926, 
1928. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


*  I  'HE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
1  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In,  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.95. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  227-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Hatch  More  Chicks 

The  extra  chicks  hatched  pay  for  the  incu- 
batorin  a  short  time.  Finest  construction, 
but  cheaper  because  it  gets  better  results. 

Patented  2-circuit  hot  water 
heating  system  and  tilting 
chimney.  World’s  two  greatest 
incubatorimprovements — found  only  in  the 
103-Degree.  Correct  temperature,  ventilation  and  mois¬ 
ture  continually  regardless  of  outside  changes.  No  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  nochilled  orroasted  eggs. 

FREE  TRIAL  FOR  ONE  HATCH 

Try  it,  compare  it.  Don’t  keep  it  if  not 
all  we  claim.  Write  today  for  beau¬ 
tiful  free  book  and  F ree  Tria  1  Offer. 

103-Degree  Incubator  Co. 

J  *  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

<Co  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of 
our  most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  OOULTRY  ITEM  Months  Trial 

Mi  Box  100,  Sellersville,  Pa.  ^Jfc"  1  OC 


JUST  OUT! 

Free  valuable  new  booklet  on  poultry  diseases:  their 
care  and  treatment.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have 
one.  Write  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO.,  Room  110, 
259  Purchase  Street,  Boston. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75  |  F.  O.  B. 
0  Gallon  Drum  -.  13.00  |  N.  Y . 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BABY 


CHICKS 


£<xg/e  A test 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/* 


Prices  below  for  all  chicks  to  be  shipped  March  1st  to  May  7th.  1928.  Every 
Eagle  Nest  Chick  Ohio  Accredited. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . _... .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c;  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipmen.t  Postage  Paid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Ord  er  from  this  Advertisement. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  22  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


/Z/Ln/  V  BABY CHICKS  MEAN  PROFITS 


Healthy.  Hardy,  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years 
experience  in  careful  bleeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited. 
Low  Prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  PRICES 

Barred  White  and  Buff  50  100  300  500 

Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds  . $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  and 

Silver  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  46.50  75.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all 
orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . . .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Belief onte,  Pa. 


BIG  FLUFFY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Bred, 
hatched  and  shipped  right. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay. 
Save  money,  order  from 
this  Hatchery.  Circular 
and  price  list  FREE. 
Write  today. 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS 
Dept.  A,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas  $13.00  ner  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100: 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Kerlin  Leghorn  Chicks 


“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  nave 
Kerlin's  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny,  ^ 
Marion,  Ill.  ‘‘None  betterin  my  35  years'  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  Contest  Win¬ 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks  —  Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Ileriln’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Boy  33  ,  Center  Hall.. Pa. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chi  cks 

Bred  to  lay  "Bred  to  Pay 


Von  Dozer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  efcfc  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
\  for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  Whita 
l  Diarrhea  by  the  New  Y ork  StateV eterinory  College, 
Ithaca.  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  saettfacttjm  U/rn*  today1 
T>$  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bo*  A  Su*«r  Lo <  N.  Y- 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  monip- Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


(144 )  16 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TVT  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
i.VX  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 
Easy  terms — buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
GOO  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  Houses^  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service. 
These  Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  bloood  ob- 

tainble.  Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Notice-Pigs  For  Sale 

We  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  to  sell  from  se¬ 
lected  high  grade  sows  and  registered  boars.  These 
pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  We 
ship  all  pigs  C.  0.  D.  Our  guarantee — feed  them  10 
days,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old — $5.00  each. 

Breeds — Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 


Berkshire  cross — 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old _ $3.75  each 

Pigs  8  weeks  old _ _ $ 4.00  each 

Pigs  9  to  10  weeks  old- . $4.50  each 

Send  your  order  to  the 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM, 

1S1  Main  St.,  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  wks.  old,  $3.75  to  $4.50  3  to  10  wks.old,$4to$5 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  m.v  expense. 

Orders  promptly  tilled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  2*6  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Bloeky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  1  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


niIRnr«;  BRED  sows,  fall  pigs. 

J-fLyrvvxwO  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


The  Next  Time 
Vou  Come  To 

CHICAGO 


Ideal  location— just  a  short  walk 
to  the  loop . . .  Famous  for  good 
food  . . .  Beautiful  dining  room 
and  coffee  shop  . . .  Room  and 
bath  $2.50  a  day  and  up.  Each 
additional  person  only  $1,00. 

Robert  J  Ena  &■  May  Eitel 

OPERATING  C  6-  N.  w. 
TERMINAL  RESTAURANTS 


American  Agriculturist,  February  11,  1028 

Reviewing  the  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5  % .  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

1 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese.. 

Based  on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  Is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February.  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Firmer;  Imports  Menace 

CREAMERY  Feb.  2, 

SALTED  Feb.  I  Jan.  25  1927 

Higher  than  extras..  4814-49  4714-48  5014-51 

Extra  (92sc) .  -48  -47  50  - 

84-91  score . . .  41  '/4 -47'/2  4114-4614  4414-4914 

Lower  Grades .  40  -41  40  -41  43  -44 

The  butter  market  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  It  is 
still  a  little  spotty.  More  stock  is 
changing  hands,  but  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  is  among  the  out  of  town  buy¬ 


Fix  it 
at  home! 

You  can  fix  any 
lameness  —  eas¬ 
ily  while  horse 
works.  Use 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

—the  old  reliable  Remedy.  Guaranteed 
— full  success,  or  money  back.  Ends  spav¬ 
in,  thoropin,  curb,  splint,  hip,  shoulder, 
leg  and  foot  troubles.  The  “Symptom” 
Book,  FREE,  tells  how  to  diagnose  and 
end  lameness,  with  this  simple  home 
treatment.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  Stata  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  supply  "Save-the-Horso”— or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


STANCHIONS 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 

185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

‘  . -  - . . .  * 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  greatest  Everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  headquarters.  Also  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
L.  J.  Farmer  Box  241  Pulaski.  N.  T. 
"The  Strawberry  Man ”  for  AS  Years 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


A  SES  'vtl0,esa,e  dealer  and  ship¬ 
per  of  second  hand  egg  eases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty.  LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk— $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES.  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


ers.  Local  Tjuyers  are  still  confin¬ 
ing  their  purchases  close  to  present 
needs. 

Imports  are  really  causing  the 
greatest  apprehension.  We  had  the 
auction  of  15,000  tubs  as  a  disturbing 
factor.  These  goods  were  sold  at  a 
figure  that  was  considered  reasonablv 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  buyers 
did  not  get  what  they  were  looking- 
for  in  the  line  of  a  good  bargain,  con¬ 
sequently  they  had  to  come  back  on 
the  open  market  for  their  needs,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  strengthening  in¬ 
fluences.  Advices  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  domestic  make  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  so  mark¬ 
ed  that  it  will  cause  any  great  revision 
in  the  line  of  values. 

The  big  factor,  however,  that  is 
causing  considerable  worry  to  the 
trade  is  the  fact  that  foreign  markets 
are  very  heavily  supplied,  New  Zea¬ 
land  especially.  Butter  from  the 
British  possessions  and  the  European 
continent  present  at  this  time  a  slight 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  our  butter 
market.  The  foreign  trend  at  the 
moment  indicates  a  weakness  that 
may  result  in  some  shipments  to  these 
shores.  New  Zealand  especially  is 
trying  to  crash  our  market.  The  lo¬ 
cal  trade  appreciates  the  situation,  and 
prefers  to  be  satisfied  to  keep  stock 
moving  and  trade  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  rather  than  force  matters. 

Fresh  Cheese  Easier 


STATE  Feb.  2, 

FLATS  Feb.  I  Jan.  25  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . -  25  -25% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29'/2  29  -29%  27% -28 

Held  Average .  26  -27 


The  market  for  fresh  cheese  is  mate¬ 
rially  easier.  Dealers  were  very  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  at  25  V2  cents  on  the  first  of 
February,  but  they  are  not  getting 
much  satisfaction.  The  market  shows 
its  weakness  because  of  the  increased 
make  which  is  a  reaction  from  the 
situation  in  the  fluid  market. 

Held  cheese  holds  as  firm  as  ever, 
although  trading  is  confined  more  or 
less  to  small  lots.  The  situation  in 
the  held  cheese  market  is  not  as  iron 
bound  as  it  was  a  month  or  so  ago. 


Eggs 

Again 

Lower 

NEARBY 

WHITE 

Feb.  2, 

Hennery 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  25 

1927 

Selected 

Extras  .. 

42-43 

46  -47 

44-45 

Average 

Extras  .... 

40-41 

45  -45% 

42-43 

Extra  Firsts  ... . 

39-39% 

44%-45 

41-41% 

Firsts 

-38 

44  - 

40-40% 

Gathered 

-39% 

.45 

37-41% 

Pullets  ... 

■43 

35-36 

Pewees  .... 

BROWNS 

Hennery 

42-43 

•49 

40-42 

Gathered 

41- 

47  -48 

35-40 

As  January  drew  to  a  close  the  egg 
market  suffered  another  relapse.  On 
the  33  st  a  pronounced  weakness  de¬ 
veloped  on  all  descriptions  of  fresh 
eggs.  Values  on  white  eggs  especial¬ 
ly  were  extremely  uncertain.  At  the 
reduction  prices  hardened  a  little,  but 
the  situation  is  not  strong  enough  to 
offer  much  encouragement.  With  the 
lower  prices  came  more  buying  inter¬ 
est,  and  an  opening  of  more  distrib¬ 
uting  channels.  However,  Chicago 
shows  a  downward  trend  and  natur¬ 
ally  the  operators  here  gage  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  Reports  from  the 
north  west  and  central  west  state  that 
colder  weather  has  tightened  things 
up.  Following  these  reports  a 
slight  firmer  tone  resulted  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  standards.  The  demand 
of  the  trade  on  the  first  was  for  goods 
slightly  under  price.  In  other  words, 
the  egg  buyers  are  out  for  bargains. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Higher 


F0V&LS 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  25 

Feb.  2. 
1927 

Colored  . 

29-30 

-26 

>3l 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

28-29 

25-26 

-31 

Colored  . . . 

26-35 

23-35 

28-30 

Leghorn  . 

27-32 

25-32 

27-29 

BROILERS  . 

40-48 

38-45 

-40 

CAPONS  . 

30-42 

30-45 

33-35 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-38 

45-50 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

29-33 

29-33 

-32 

-30 

The  live  poultry  market  shows  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  over  a  week 
ago,  although  at  this  writing  Feb.  1  the 
situation  is  a  little  in  doubt.  On  that 
day  advices  had  not  been  received 
concerning  the  probable  freight  ar¬ 
rivals  scheduled  for  Friday  the  3rd. 
This  left  the  market  more  or  less  in 
the  dark.  In  spite  of  that,  however, 
buyers  were  very  active.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  good  and  as  long  as. de¬ 
man  is  good  we  can  expect  satisfac¬ 
tory  trading  at  a  price. 

All  lines  of  express  fowls  were  sell- 


mg  well,  Leghorns  being  slightly  more 
in  the  seller’s  favor.  Where  stock 
was  nice  Leghorns  and  colored  fowls 
sold  on  par.  If  the  situation  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  broiler  market,  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  an  increase  for 
they  are  in  very  limited  supply,  and 
the  spread  between  Reds  and  Rocks  is 
very  narrow.  Capons  and  pullets 
have  met  an  excelent  trade,  as  have 
turkeys  and  ducks.  Rabbits  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  slow  down. 


Potatoes  About  Steady 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.. 
Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack.. 
Bulk,  180  lbs... 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk,  180  lbs.. 


Feb.  2, 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  25 

1927 

3.35-3.60 

4.00-4.25 

3.00-3.35 

3.00-3.35 

3.75-4.10 

3.60-4.00 

3.60-3.90 

4.50-5.00 

3.50-3.75 

3.50-3.75 

5.00-5.25 

4.00-4.35 

4.00-4.35 

5.75-6.00 

There  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  potato  market  since  our 
last  report.  Movement  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and  and  Maines  is  rather  quiet.  New 
potatoes  from  the  South,  both  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Florida,  are  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Bermudas  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $3.50  to  $10.00  a  barrel 
while  Floj’ida  Spaulding  Rose  range 
anywhere  from  $3.50  to  $6.00  and  a 
precious  few  are  bringing  the  top  fig¬ 
ure.  When  we  consider  the  expense 
of  transportation  on  these  goods  from 
southern  points  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  some  of  the  men  stay  in 
business.  Certainly  the  cheap  selling 
potatoes  are  not  helping  the  market, 
even  those  of  poor  quality,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  for  they  all  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  values,  which  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  outlook  between 
now  and  middle  of  March  for  hold¬ 
ers  of  our  late  crop  of  potatoes. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Live  calves  are  meeting  a  better 
market.  On  the  first  of  February 
prime  marks  sold  as  high  as  $18.50 
with  anything  grading  fair  to  good 
bringing  $14.00  to  $18.00.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  brisk  and  premiums 
have  been  paid  for  choice  stock. 

Lambs  have  also  improved  during 
the  past  week,  following  brisk  de¬ 
mand.  Prime  marks  have  sold  as 
high  as  $15.00  on  February  1,  with 
states  selling  anywhere  from  $12.50 
to  $13.25. 

The  market  on  steers  is  barely 
steady.  Primes  have  sold  all  the 
way  up  to  $16.50,  but  on  the  first 
some  mighty  nice  stock  could  be  had 
for  $15.00  per  hundred. 

Bulls  are  still  selling  in  a  steady 
market,  prices  range  from  $5.00  to 
$8.50  with  a  few  extra  choice  bring¬ 
ing  $9.00. 

Cows  are  almost  selling  on  par  with 
bulls,  extra  choice  heavy  fat  states 
bringing  $8.50,  however,  most  of  the 
sales  are  at  lower  figures. 

Hogs  continue  to  weaken.  York¬ 
ers  weighing  from  160  to  220  pounds 
have  brought  $9.25  to  $9.75  with  light¬ 
er  and  heavier  weights  at  lower  fig¬ 


ures. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  25 

Feb.  2, 
1926 

Wheat  (May) 

1.31 

1.30% 

1.42% 

Corn  (May) 

.91% 

.90 

.81 

Oats  (May)  . 

.55% 

.55 

-47% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.57 

1.56 

1.52% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.08% 

1.06% 

.92% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.66% 

.65% 

-56% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Jan.  28 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  29 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

38.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

35.50 

34.50 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.50 

37.00 

33.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

35.00 

34.00 

32.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.50 

43.00 

37.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

38.00 

38.00 

35.50 

Red  Dog 

40.50 

40.50 

39.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

38.00 

34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

41.00 

34.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.00 

38.50 

34.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

47.75 

47.00 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal 

56.00 

55.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

45.00 

35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

50.50 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

39.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

49.00 

48.50 

46.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Bean  Market  Firm 

Values  of  beans  stay  about  the 
same,  altho  trade  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary  was  quite  dull.  Marrows  range 
from  $8.25  to  $9.00.  Peas  $6.75  to 
$7.50.  Red  Kidneys  $7.75  to  $8.25. 
White  kidneys  $9.50  to  $10.00. 
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A  Pretty  Floor  Need  not  be  Expensive 

A  five  minute  talk  about  floors 

by  HAZEL  DELL  BROWN 


Today,  the  prettiest  things  are  not  necessari¬ 
ly  the  most  expensive.  Even  the  cheapest 
automobiles  are  offered  in  a  wide  choice  of 
the  gayest  colors,  instead  of  thedull  drab,  funereal 
black  of  a  few  years  ago.  And  why  not?  Certainly 
it  costs  no  more  to  make  a  thing  beautiful  than 
it  does  to  make  it  ugly. 

So  it  is  with  floors.  There  are  so  many  pretty 
patterns  in  linoleum  and  linoleum  rugs,  there 
hardly  seems  to  be  any  excuse  left  for  old,  bare 
wood  floors.  Either  linoleum  rugs  or  all-over 
linoleum  floors  are  inexpensive  and  durable. 

For  bedroom,  sitting-room  or  dining-room, 
pretty  Jaspe  rugs  of  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  are 
most  appropriate.  These  I  recommend,  not  only 
because  they  are  so  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
because  they  wear  so  wonderfully  well.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  genuine  linoleum  that  has  made 
Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Linoleum  floors  so  popular, 
and  they  are  finished  with  the  new  easy-to-keep- 
clean  lacquer  surface.  The  color  cannot  wear  off, 
because  the  Jaspe  graining  goes  all  the  way 
through  to  the  burlap  back. 

Still  lower  in  price  are  Armstrong’s  Quaker- 
Felt  Rugs  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
to  anyone  who  wants  a  cheap,  practical  floor 
covering.  These,  too,  are  protected  by  the  long- 


wearing  Accolac finish.  Thisclear-lacquer  finish  is 
as  hard,  bright,  and  durable  as  the  finish  on  your 
automobile.  Whichever  kind  of  rug  you  buy,  be 
sure  you  know  what  you  are  getting  and  that 
you  get  what  you  pay  for.  You  can  easily  distin¬ 
guish  an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug  because  it 
has  a  burlap  back,  and  is  soft  and  flexible.  The 
Quaker-Felt  Rugs  are  identified  with  a  picture 
of  the  Quaker  girl  on  the  face  of  the  rug. 

After  all  is  said  about  the  beauty  anddurability 
of  smooth-surface  floor  coverings,  the  most  ap¬ 
pealing  thing  about  them  to  women,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  kept  clean.  They 
require  neither  scrubbing,  like  wood  floors,  nor 
beating  like  carpets,  but  simply  a  damp  mopping. 

The  Linoleum,  or  Quaker  Felt  Rugs  I  speak 
of,  are  suitable  of  course,  only  when  the  floor 
is  in  good  enough  condition  for  painting. 
Otherwise,  I  recommend  an  all-over  floor  of 
Armstrong’s  Linoleum.  In  the  kitchen  I  believe 
the  all-over  floor  is  the  most  practical. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  use  color  in  the  kitchen.  It  is 
the  place  you  spend  most  of  your  time,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  shouldn’t  be 
cheerful.  In  introducing  color  into  any  room, 
begin  with  the  floor  and  repeat  some  of  the  colors 
of  the  floor  in  the  curtains.  Among  the  patterns 


Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  wear  and  wear 


in  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  are  many  which  would 
form  an  ideal  base  for  a  delightful  color  scheme. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  any  thing  withyour  floors 
this  year,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  plan 
somethingreally  attractive,  as  well  aseconomical. 
Write  me  a  letter  describing  the  room  or  rooms 
and  I  will  send  you  suggestionsfor  a  color  scheme. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  and  you  will 
not  obligate  yourself.  For  ten  cents  in  stamps,  I 
will  also  send  you  an  attractive  booklet  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  fullcolor.  Askfor  “The  Attractive  Home — 
How  to  Planlts Decoration.  ’  ’  Writeyour  Cook  for  the 

J  CIRCLE  A 

letter  to  Hazel  Dell  Brown,  Armstrong  {gtaff&k 
Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
iozz  Jackson  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


In  the  main  illustration  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is  shown 
Armstrong  s  Jaspe  Linole¬ 
um  Rug,  Pattern  No.  72/. 
A  delightfully  pretty  floor¬ 
covering  for  bedroom  living- 
room ,  or  dining-room. 


.  •# 


Above :  Armstrong  s 
Arabesq  Linoleum , 
Pattern  No.  go 01 

At  the  right :  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Printed 
Linoleum.  Pattern 
No.  8430 


Nothing 


like 


a  pipe 


I  say 


WHENEVER  I  want  a  real,  honest-to-John 
smoke  (and  that’s  pretty  often!),  I  get  out 
my  old  pipe  and  pack  it  with  Prince  Albert. 
I  know  in  advance  what  it’s  going  to  be  like, 
but  I  get  a  new  thrill  out  of  it  every  time.  A 
pipe  and  P.  A.  are  so  downright  dependable . 

Just  to  open  the  tidy  red  tin  and  drink  in 
that  P.  A.  fragrance  is  a  treat  in  itself.  No 
more  appetizing  aroma  ever  greeted  a  pipe- 
hungry  man.  And  when  that  cool,  comfort¬ 
able  smoke  comes  rolling  up  the  stem,  you 


know  that  the  taste  more  than  matches  the 
fragrance. 

Cool  as  the  old  town  pump.  Restful  as  an 
easy  chair  after  a  hard  day.  Mellow  and  mild 
and  long-burning.  So  mild,  in  fact,  that 
you’re  always  ready  for  another  session,  no 
matter  how  much  you  load  up  and  light  up. 
I’ve  smoked  P.  A.  for  years — I  ought  to 
know! 

If  you  don’t  know  the  contentment  and 
satisfaction  of  a  pipe,  I  urge  you  to  go  and 
get  one  right  now.  Fill  it  with  good  old 
Prince  Albert  and  smoke  up.  You’ll  enjoy  it 
as  you  never  enjoyed  a  smoke  before.  You’ll 
want  your  pipe  for  a  constant  companion 
from  that  time  on,  or  I  miss  my  guess.  Try  it! 


j>RINC£  ALBERT 


Fringe  albert 


Not  only  quality,  but 
quantity,  too  —  TWO 
full  ounces  in  every  tin. 


— the  national  joy  smoke J 


r 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Announcing  the  Neur 

De  Laval 

Anniversary  Separators 


IMPROVEMENTS 


GOLDEN  COLOR.  These  new  1928  machines 
are  finished  in  beautiful  gold  and  black  colors, 
which  are  pleasing,  durable  and  practical. 

ENCLOSED  GEARS.  All  gears  on  the  “Golden 
Series”  are  completely  enclosed  and  protected, 
insuring  maximum  durability. 

REGULATING  COVER.  A  new  type  of  regu¬ 
lating  cover  and  float  affords  a  flow  of  milk  from 
the  supply  can  in  a  smooth,  even  stream,  without 
spattering. 

TURN ABLE  SUPPLY  CAN.  A  novel  feature 
every  separator  user  will  appreciate.  Permits 
bowl  and  covers  to  be  removed  or  put  in  place 
without  lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position. 

EASIER  TURNING.  The  “Golden  Series” 
machines  are  easy  to  start  and  turn,  requiring 
the  least  power  or  effort  to  operate  for  the  work 
they  do. 

OIL  WINDOW.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  amount 
and  condition  of  the  oil  and  whether  the  sep¬ 
arator  is  being  properly  lubricated. 

FLOATING  BOWL.  The  finest  separator  bowl 
ever  made.  Self-balancing,  runs  smoothly  with¬ 
out  vibration,  with  the  least  power,  skims  clean¬ 
est,  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to 
take  apart  and  wash. 


New  De  Lavals  on  Display 


°the  Golden  Series 


Liberal  trade  allowances  are  made  for  old 
separators  of  any  age  or  make  on  account  of 
new  De  Lavals,  which  will  soon  pay  for 
themselves  in  saving  of  butter-fat  and  time. 


The  De  Laval  Milker 


A  great  companion  to 
the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  —  equally 
useful  and  efficient. 
Now  milking  more 
than  one  million  cows 
in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Milks  faster 
and  better  than  any 
other  method.  Pleasing 
to  the  cows  and  pro¬ 
duces  clean  milk.  Sim¬ 
ple  and  durable,  does 
not  require  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Makes  dairying 
more  pleasant  as  well 
as  more  profitable. 
Outfits  for  from  five  to 
500  or  more  cows.  Sold 
for  cash  or  on  self¬ 
paying  terms. 


DR.  DE  LAVAL’S  invention,  in  1878,  of  the  first  continuous  discharge 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  was  the  foundation  of  modern  dairying 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  develop  the  dairy 
industry  into  the  largest  and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 


The  “Golden  Series”  Separators  are  now  on  dis¬ 
play  by  De  Laval  dealer-agents,  who  will  gladly 
show  their  numerous  improvements  and  refine¬ 
ments.  See  and  try  one  of  the  “Golden  Series,”  or 
send  coupon  below  to  your  nearest  De  Laval  office 
for  catalog  and  full  information. 


First  in  the  beginning,  the  De  Laval  has  kept  in  the  lead  ever  since. 
Practically  every  detail  of  separator  construction  has  been  De  Laval  orig¬ 
inated.  As  De  Laval  features  have  been  imitated,  further  De  Laval 
improvements  have  been  made.  Four  million  De  Laval  machines  have 
been  sold  the  world  over.  They  have  always  been  the  standard  by  which 
cream  separators  were  measured. 


. . . . *■■■■ . . . . 

:  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  2023 

■  165  Broadway,  New  York  ■ 

•  600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

:  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  : 

:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  j  ratQI  j=j  : 

|  full  information  on  ”  it'WhiS  j 

:  Name .  ■ 

■  Town .  ■ 

•  State . R.F.D . No.  Cows .  : 


Now  the  1928  “Golden  Series”  De  Laval  machines  mark  another  step 
forward.  They  are  the  most  complete,  efficient  and  beautiful  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  ever  made.  They  are  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  such  a  machine. 
They  must  prove  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit  to  every  owner. 

The  best  way  to  judge  a  new  Golden  Anniversary  De  Laval  machine 
is  to  see  one,  and  better  still  to  try  it  side-by-side  with  any  other  separator. 
We  do  not  believe  anyone  can  do  that  and  not  choose  the  De  Laval. 

The  new  machines  are  made  in  seven  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
200  to  1350  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour.  They  may  be  operated  by  hand  or  any 
form  of  power.  They  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such  terms  as  to  pay 
for  themselves. 


In  the  dairy  barn —and  everywhere  the  farm  job 
takes  you— these  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  will 
keep  you  dry-shod  and  comfortable.  And  they 
are  as  husky  as  they  look! 


This“U.S:’Blue  Ribbon  Boot 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

come  in  red  or  black  —  sturdy 
gray  soles  — knee  to  hip  lengths 


\ 


Stretches  five  times 
its  length! 


BOOTS- WALRUS  • 
ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 


Trade  Mark 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe — you’ d  find  it  would  stretch 
more  than  5  times  its  length!  This 
rubber  stays  flexible  and  water¬ 
proof— long  after  ordinary  rubber 
would  crack  or  break 


stands  the  hardest  wear  .  . 


75  Years  of  experience 
in  boot-making  by  the  largest  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturer  in  the  world— 
that  goes  into  every  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot.  This  boot  is  built  to 
stand  every  farm  test. 

It’s  just  as  husky  as  it  looks— 
extra  strong,  every  inch  of  it.  You 
can’t  kick  through  that  thick,  over¬ 
size  sole— it’s  as  tough  as  the  tread 
of  a  tire. 


And  the  uppers  —  they  are  made 
of  the  finest  rubber  —  rubber  so 
elastic  that  you  can  stretch  a  strip 
of  it  more  than  five  times  its  own 
length!  No  wonder,  where  inferior 
rubber  splits  and  cracks,  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boots  stand  up! 


And  at  every  vital  point  where 
wear  is  hardest,  from  4  to  11  sepa¬ 
rate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  are  anchored  in  behind 
that  strong  surface  — to  give 
extra  strength.  Only  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  have 
so  many! 

fit 

We  know  you  will  like  the  plus 
farm  value  in  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes. 

Every  pair  is  built  by  master 
workmen  — and  built  right.  They 
fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better. 
Get  a  Dair  and  notice  the  difference. 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like 
a  boot.  Made  either  red 
or  black  —  4  or  5  buckles 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


i 
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Farm  News  from  the  “North  Country 

The  Ice  Harvest  Begins- -Dean  Cook  Takes  a  Vacation 
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THE  FARMERS  who  have  to  put  in 
a  supply  of  ice  for  cooling  their 
milk  next  summer,  and  the  ice  men, 
too,  are  beaming  these  days  and  see 
rays  of  hope  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  having  the  thermometer  down 
around  zero  for  several  days.  Cut¬ 
ting  has  already  begun  and  if  this 
weather  continues  for  a  few  days  a 
good  start  will  have  been  made.  All 
the  cold  spells  so  far  this  winter  until 
this  one  have  lasted  only  a  day  or  so 
and  then  everything  has  turned  warm 
and  a  thaw  has  removed  most  of  the 
snow  and  ice. 

Dean  Cook  Goes  to  California 

Along  with  this  cold  weather  comes 
news  from  our  friend — Dean  Cook — 
who  with  his  “better  half”  is  planning 
on  journeying  out  to  California  this 
coming  week  to  pass  a  couple  of 
months  or  so  visiting  their  daughter, 
and  then  journeying  about  to  various 
points  of  interest  before  returning  to 
his  farms  over  at  Denmark.  While 
we  are  not  exactly  envious,  his 
friends  who  are  numbered  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Northern  New  York 
will  be  thinking  about  him  as  in  the 
“land  of  perpetual  sunshine”  while  we 
enjoy  the  cold  and  the  snow  of  the 
North  Country.  Another  thing,  we 
understand  that  Dean  and  Mrs.  Cook 
will  be  celebrating  their  45th  wedding 
anniversary  while  away  and  we  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  hope 
that  they  enjoy  this  one  and  many 
more  as  well. 

TB  Test  Underway  Again 

Tuberculin  testing  has  received 
fresh  impetus  in  St.  Lawrence  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  testing  in  the  township  of 
Hopkinton  two  weeks  ago  and  the 
township  of  Gouverneur  this  past 
week)  A  number  of  heavy  reacting 
herds  were  found  at  the  outset,  one 
being  that  of  Earl  Laidlaw,  chairman 
of  the  Gouverneur  committee  in 
charge  of  testing.  Mr.  Laidlaw  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  herd,  sold 
the  remainder  and  immediately  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  herd.  Two  assistant 
county  veterinarians  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hasten  the  tests  and  anoth¬ 
er  federal  veterinarian  is  on  the  way 
to  assist.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Fred  Love,  Emery 
Tyler,  A.  M.  Rowley,  C.  M.  Randall 
and  F.  J.  Baker. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

Lawrence  L.  Grow  of  Fort  Jackson 
was  elected  president  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Ayrshire  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  this  week,  to  succed  George 
E.  Pike  of  Gouveneur  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  successful  term  as  pres¬ 
ident.  This  association  embraces 
Franklin,  Lewis  and  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ties  as  well  as  St.  Lawrence  and 
numbers  some  of  the  foremost  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  North  Country  as  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  members  were  strongly  inter¬ 
ested  in  sending  a  herd  to  the  State 
Fair  next  fall  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Harry  M.  Knox 
of  Heuvelton,  and  Leon  M.  Claus, 
county  agricultural  agent,  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements  and  see  how 
many  would  be  interested  in  making 
up  the  herd. 

Interest  in  Calf  Clubs 

As  Junior  Project  workers  of  the 
North  Country  have  been  walking  off 
with  the  highest  honors  in  Ayrshires 
at  both  the  state  fair  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Show,  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Knox  and  Charles  W.  Reed 
of  Watertown,  Junior  Project  Lead¬ 
er  for  Jefferson  county,  was  selected 


to  make  plans  toward  furthering  the 
growing  of  Ayrshires  by  juniors. 

David  J.  Taylor  of  Antwerp  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  W.  N.  Clark 
of  Potsdam  secretary-treasurer.  Di¬ 
rectors  were  elected,  with  three  addi¬ 
tional  to  be  appointed  by  Franklin 
and  Lewis  county  breeders.  Ross 
Collins,  Adams;  Chas.  S.  Wicks,  Ox¬ 
bow;  David  J.  Taylor,  Antwerp;  W. 
N.  Clark,  Potsdam;  A.  F.  Spooner, 
Richville;  George  Pike,  Gouverneur; 
Clinton  Mayhew,  Depeyster;  Law¬ 
rence  Grow,  Fort  Jackson;  and  M.  H. 
Streeter  of  Gouverneur. 

Jefferson  County  Junior  Work 

Clayton  R.  Langworthy  of  Adams 
Centeer’was  re-elected  president  of  the 
junior  extension  board  of  Jefferson 
county,  with  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ryan,  Water- 
town,  as  vice-president,  and  S.  S.  Mc- 
Cumber  of  Watertown  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Interest  in  this  work  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county  is 


certainly  growing  and  was  especially 
emphasized  when  C.  W.  Reed,  county 
leader,  stated  that  well  over  900 
youngsters  are  already  enrolled  for  the 
year’s  work. 

A  new  project  is  the  one  that  I 
mentioned  a  short  time  ago  as  being 
under  consideration — the  farm  ac¬ 
counting  or  book-keeping  course.  One 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Belleville. 
H.  R.  Ripley  of  the  Citizens  Trust  Co. 
at  Adams  is  the  leader  of  the  group 
there,  and  V.  B.  Hart  of  the  Cornell 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
started  the  work.  The  other  group 
that  will  take  this  work  this  year  is  at 
Adams  Center  with  A.  A.  Stevens  of 
the  N.  N.  Y.  Trust  Co.  as  leader. 

A  livestock  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  with  the  following  members— Fred 
Lasher,  Watertown,  R.  5;  Hudson 
Bull,  Watertown,  R.  1;  Frank  M.  Col¬ 
lins,  Mannsville;  George  Converse, 
Woodville;  Ross  Collins,  Adams;  Perl 
W.  Devondorf,  Watertown;  B.  L.  Al- 
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len,  Theresa;  Milton  Lee,  Pillar  Point; 
John  Whaling,  Carthage;  Kent  Over- 
ton,  Adams;  E.  L.  Pohl,  Watertown, 
R.  1;  Frank  Ronas,  Philadelphia;  M. 
G.  Fitzgerald,  Cape  Vincent;  Willis 
Green,  Henderson;  E.  B.  Johnson, 
Chaumont.  This  committee  will  have 
charge  of  the  calf  and  pig  club  work 
of  the  county. 

Will  Attend  State  Grange 

Just  now  the  thoughts  of  many 
Grangers  are  on  the  State  Grange 
meeting  at  Poughkeepsie  week  after 
next,  and  some  of  the  things  to  come 
up  there.  Special  cars  will  be  run 
from  this  part  of  the  state  carrying 
all  the  delegates  together  which  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Following  the  State  Grange 
meeting  comes  farm  and  home  week) 
at  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 
To  those  who  have  been  able  to  get 
down  frequently  it  is  a  week  of  re¬ 
newing  friendships  as  well  as  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  those  who  are  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  it  opens  •  avenues  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  more  directly,  and  widens 
the  circle  of  friends. 

W.  I.  Rob. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Honest  Pack”  Bill  Introduced  in  Legislature 


A 


bill  has 

made  its  appearance  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  better  packing  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  provides 
that  the  top  or  face  of  the  package 
must  be  representative  of  the  entire 
contents  of  the  package. 

This  bill  has  been  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  consumer  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  products  because  of  a  growing 
habit  among  dealers,  and  farmers  as 
well,  of  putting  the  very  finest  spec¬ 
imens  on  top  of  the  package,  while 
the  bottom  may  be  filled  with  ordi¬ 
nary  or  cull  quality  produce. 

The  consumer  has  been  cheated  so 
many  times  with  a  dishonest  pack 
that  the  farm  organizations  of  the 
state,  headed  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
took  steps  to  meet  this  condition.  The 
bill  was  drafted  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  State  Grange,  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  it  has  been  worded  to  meet  every 
condition  that  may  arise.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  and  goes  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  with  support  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state. 

Vineland  Poultry  Show  Huge 
Success 

The  Vineland  poultry  show  has 
passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  staged  by  the  local 
association.  This  year’s  remarkable 
showing  is  of  more  than  a  passing 
credit  to  these  live  poultrtymen,  but 
is,  in  reality,  the  climax  of  all  of  their 
former  successful  shows.  Hampered 
for  many  weeks,  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  space  to  hold  the  show  and  then 
with  only  a  few  weeks  where  former¬ 
ly  they  have  had  months,  they  put  on 
a  show  that  lead  any  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  seen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Credit  to  the  success  of  the  show  goes 
to  John  Weed  and  his  staff  of  assist¬ 
ants,  who  worked  as  one  man  to  put 
it  across. 

Salem  County  Pomona 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Grange 
meetings  the  past  week,  was  held  in 
Woodstown  by  the  Salem  County 
Pomona.  Despite  a  severe  blizzard 
that  was  raging  that  afternoon  a  big 
crowd  attended  the  meeting  to  see  the 
installation  of  the  new  officers  and  a 
three  act  play  given  by  the  Woods¬ 
town  Grange,  called  “Back  to  the 
Country  Store”.  In  the  absence  of 


State  Master  David  Agans,  A.  L. 
Clark,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  was  present  and  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  life  insurance  and 
how  it  applies  to  the  farmer.  Among 
the  officers  installed  in  the  Salem 
County  Grange  for  this  year  were  Al¬ 
vin  Crispin,  Master,  Salem;  William 
Smith,  Overseer,  Salem;  Elizabeth 
Patrick,  Lecturer,  Elmer;  William 
Joyce,  Steward,  Friesburg;  John 
Ridgway,  Chaplain,  Hancocks  Bridge; 
Addie  Loveland,  Secretary,  Elmer; 
John  Woolman,  Treasurer,  Elmer; 
Harold  Smith,  Assistant  Steward, 
Daretown;  Rena  Crispin,  Ceres,  Salem; 
Laura  Joyce,  Pomona,  Friesburg; 
Linda  Featherer,  Flora,  Salem;  Wil¬ 
liam  Smick,  Gate  Keeper,  Salem;  and 
Mary  Waddington,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Salem. 

New  Market  Director 

W.  W.  Oley,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  took 
charge  of  that  office  on  February 
first.  Mr.  Oley  is  well  and  favorably 
known  all  through  New  Jersey  as  a 
square  shooter  on  farm  problems  and 
he  knows  conditions  in  the  State  from 
a  life  long  residence  here.  Born  in 
New  Jersey,  educated  at  Rutgers,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  state  as  county  agent, 
production  manager  on  the  biggest 
truck  farm  in  the  state  and  market 
director  on  the  Del-Bay  Farms, 
Bridgeton,  he  has  had  a  wide  range 
of  experience. 

Poultrymen  Have  Banquet 

A  most  successful  banquet  of  the 
Atlantic  County  Federation  of  Poul¬ 
try  Associations  was  held  in  Egg  Har¬ 
bor  City  on  January  26.  A  record  at¬ 
tendance  with  members  present  from 
every  local  association  in  the  county. 
Atlantic  County  holds  the  record  for 
New  Jersey  of  having  the  largest 
number  of  cooperatives  of  any  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  state.  Arthur  Eldred  tells 
us  that  there  are  13  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations  in  Atlantic  County. 

New  Beetle  Campaign 

In  its  campaign  to  combat  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Beetle,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  recommending  the 
planting  of  those  trees,  plants  a«d 
shrubs,  that  are  rarely  or  only  slight¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  beetles.  It  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  list  of  trees  and  plants  that 


are  not  attractive  to  the  beetle.  This 
list  includes  attractive  plants  that  are 
adaptable  to  New  Jersey  conditions 
which  do  not  require  spraying  to  save 
them  from  the  beetle  attacks.  V.  I. 
Saffro,  recently  connected  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge 
of  beetle  supression  work. 

New  County  Agent  in  Salem 
County 

The  new  Farm  Demonstrator  for 
Salem  County  took  charge  on  Febru¬ 
ary  first.  George  Ball,  creamery  in¬ 
spector  of  the  state,  took  up  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  office  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  A.  D.  Long.  Mr.  Ball  comes 
to  Salem  County  with  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  dairy  business  and 
South  Jersey  conditions,  having  work¬ 
ed  in  Salem  County  at  odd  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years. 

Secretary  Duryee  Honored 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  B. 
Duryee,  has  been  honored  by  being 
elected  a  director  of  the  Trenton  Inter- 
State  Fair  Association.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Duryee  to  this  position  is  of 
significant  importance  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  of  the  state,  as  it  shows 
a  trend  to  unite  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture  in  making  the  Trenton 
Fair  the  leading  fair  of  the  state. 

Giant  Cold  Storage  Plant 

Fruit  growers  of  South  Jersey  are 
much  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  giant  nine  story  cold  storage 
plant  at  Camden.  Designed  to  serve 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  interests  of 
New  Jersey,  it  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  the  first  of  September 
and  ready  to  store  fruits  next  fall. 
It  will  be,  when  completed,  the  larg¬ 
est  cold  storage  plant  south  of  New¬ 
ark  and  the  second  largest  in  New 
Jersey. 

Penn’s  Grange  Master  Speaks 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  Master  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange,  was  given  a 
rousing  reception  at  a  meeting  of 
Grangers  and  farmers  at  the  Glass- 
boro  High  School  on  January  27.  Be¬ 
ing  an  entertaining  talker  and  a  deep 
thinker,  his  discussion  on  the  need  of 
the  Grange  today  w^s  appreciated  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
him. 

Amos  Kirby. 
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BUY  CHICKS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Our 
standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best.  Breeding  stock, 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale  from  the  following: 

Supervised  flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected,  hens  mated  to 
certified  males  (no  pullets).  Certified  flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only, 
mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets).  Home  trap  nested  birds  with  official  egg 
records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY. 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


20™  CENTURY 


THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Ileavv  Laving.  American-Cert-0-Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Box.  U.C.  and  S.C.  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minort'as . 

impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas,  Barks'  Box . 

Heavy  Mixed.  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Wh. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

uc>ii  ,iuAru  ,, _  _ ,  _  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported.  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YKARLING  hens  carefully  selected  bs  an  Expert 
ltryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  414  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BAB  HON  of  England. 


l’oultr 
250  eggs  per  year 


per 


C/-v  c  L  •  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  6.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 

.  U .  U.  Shipments  if  vou  prefer 

Get.  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


| 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultry-men.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  vou  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro- 

l  . 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 


duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
when  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


SCH  WEGLER'S  "  T  H  O  R’  O  ■ 


OROBRED  baby 

LIVE  AND  LAY"  V*niWlV» 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1-  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Buy  ctxlcka 


C.  M.  L.  CHICKS 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  /  .n" 
the  quality  is  far  better.  We,  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  ( 
Legliorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Urpnaid  25  OU  IUU  DUU  IUUU 

Barron  S  C  W  Leahorns  .  $3.75  $7-50  *14-00  *67-50  *‘30.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  .  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding  n  , 

few  varieties  enables  ils  to  offer  unusual  value.  Clucks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  n 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  S00.000  Chicks  to,  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented,  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  G.  Wh..  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

i  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . - .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

.  ‘v  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends . .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  95.00 

\Ye  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


^QU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG 


I  t  it  L  H  1  L  K  5  f  K  h  t 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Iloytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  Illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  ottr  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  1c  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  tile 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Presents  New  Method  of 
Feeding  Chickens 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
saves  the  expense  of  grinding,  but  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  feeding  of  milk  in  liberal 
quantities. 

“The  usual  method  of  feeding  both 
grain  and  mash  has  the  widest  appli¬ 
cation  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
be  popular.  The  grains  are  deficient 
in  proteins  and  minterals  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  know  just  what  proportions 
of  these  to  supply  with  the  varying 
amounts  of  grain  and  mash  consumed. 
Besides  some  of  the  birds  will  eat  less 
of  the  mash  than  others  and  thus  fail 
to  get  their  share  of  the  protein  and 
minerals. 

“The  all-mash  method  ignores  the 
theory  that  chickens  must  be  made  to 
scratch  for  exercise.  But  it  has  been 
proved  that  chicks  do  not  require 
scratch  grain  in  litter  to  compel  them 
to  exercise.  This  year  7,000  chicks 
were  raised  at  the  Station  by  the  all¬ 
mash  method.  It  proved  satisfactory 
and  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  labor 
and  largely  eliminated  the  need  of 
skill  in  feeding.” 


Treating  Eversion  of  the 
Oviduct 

THE  DIRECT  cause  of  prolapsus  or 
eversion  is  a  weakening  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  oviduct 
brought  on  by  the  strain  of  laying. 
This  causes  the  oviduct  and  cloaca  to 
be  everted  thru  the  vent.  This  may 
result  from  any  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  following: 

I.  Inflamation  of  the  oviduct  due  to 
constipation  which,  in  turn,  may  be 
the  result  of  lack  of  succulent  green 
food  or  insufficient  or  irregular  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  or  liquid  in  the  daily 
diet. 

2.  Shock  to  the  body  of  the  hen 
when  she  suddenly  starts  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  after  a  long  period  of  rest, 
or  when  pullets  first  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  if  they  have  not  been  exercising 
and  are  very  fat.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  muscles  are  weak,  and, 
this  perhaps  with  a  poor  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  or  an  incomplete  diet,  may  af¬ 
fect  the  glands  which  lubricate  the 
oviduct. 

3.  Straining  to  lay  very  large  eggs 
or  to  pass  an  obstruction  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct. 

Encourages  Cannibalism 

Prolapsus  is  usually  accompanied 
by  cannibalism.  The  red  bleeding 
mass  protruding  from  affected  hens 
attracts  other  birds  in  the  pen,  with 
the  result  that  the  ruptured  hens  are 
attacked  and  killed. 

Isolate  Affected  Birds 

As  soon  as  symptoms  of  prolapsus 
are  noticed,  catch  the  bird  and  ex¬ 
amine  it.  If  there  is  an  egg  in  the 
oviduct,  remove  it.  Wash  the  pro¬ 
truding  parts  with  warm  water,  ap¬ 
ply  carbolated  vaseline  and  gently 
push  the  oviduct  back  into  place. 
Place  the  bird  in  a  pen  by  herself 
and  give  her  a  less  forcing  ration, 
plenty  of  green  food,  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  epsom  salts.  If  many 
birds  show  signs  of  this  trouble,  give 
the  flock  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  every 
three  or  four  weeks.  Check  up  on 
the  method  of  feeding,  the  rations  fed, 
and  general  management  in  every 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Something  New! 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WITH  THE  BROADEST 
GUARANTEE  EJ'ER 
BEFORE  OFFERED 

Lord  Farms’  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1928 
will  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
surpass  other  stock  in  vitality ,  size  of 
egg  and  birds,  and  egg  production. 
Send  for  information  about  this  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  lower  prices  on  chicks; 
also  about  our  mammoth  breeding 
farms. 

Our  1928  Year  Book  contains  more 
practical  information  about  making  a 
profit  with  Leghorns  than  any  price 
book  sold,  and  it  is  free  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  White  Leghorns. 

LORD  FARMS 

85  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy.  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous.  Healthy.  Heavy 
Laying,  Free  Range  Breeding  Flocks  insures  you 
Livable  Profitable  Chicks.  Our  prices  will  save  you 
money. 

LEGHORNS— REDS— ROCKS— 
WYANDOTTES— PEKIN  DUX 

100 %  hive  Delivery  Guaranteed 
For  bigger  Poultry  Prohts  get  oar  Catalog 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ramsonville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

ro  .  inn  5nn 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

....$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons.. . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

from 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av. 

Cleveland,  0 

Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

❖  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A .  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


- SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
»SUl/U  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.. 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 

‘‘GOODLINC’S’’  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 


100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ... 

_  13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

...  15.00 

75.00 

Assorted  Broilers 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


A  OV  rUIPY<I  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

•A.ES  I  Gill L/IVJ  The  kind  that  develops  fast 
•  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
lite  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 


i  r  i  cu/adP 


ducklingsI? 

I  si ip. 


Bourbon  Red  i  Boston  winners.  ELSI E  HAL- 

Mammoth  Bronze  1 UPKeySLOCK.  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


Eggs  $14-100 
;  News”  Free 

um 
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1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

|Q  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 

Sure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
ozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


Keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 

Beds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  975 
from  file  1000  chicks  purchased 

last  year." 

Mr.  Ilubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Bickford  says:  "I  have  the  best  laying  hens 

around  here  from  chicks  1  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.” 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  "Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  23.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richford,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School  .  ^ 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania  /O 
State  Contest  for 
Best  Project 
$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  AH  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


100,000  p  i_i  I  r’K'Q  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  LlTlV/I\»J  Chicks  shipped 
Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tii  ncred- Holly  wood -English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  thy 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $07.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1.000;  $240.00  per  2.000.  Dependable 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rooks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  6.00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
tins  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  richf°eld!  pa. 


/’'•I  •  |  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

V-elllCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas  12c,  Bocks, 
Beds  14c.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual,  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


RARV  rocks,  reds,  leghorns, 

nui  ^niUViJ.  From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  ft.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  DeL 


Kerr’s 
Baby  Chicks 

have  a 
heavy  laying 
ancestry 


A  Hock  of  Kerr’s  200-egg  Barred 
Rocks.  Note  the  combination  of  high 
production  and  standard  qualities. 


IT’S  the  old  story  over  again  in  1926-27  contests.  Kerr 
Chickeries  hens  lead  or  are  right  up  in  first  rank. 

At  Storrs  Contest,  the  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  laid  an 
average  of  217  eggs  per  bird — and  was  always  either  First 
or  Second  pen  in  140  entries  for  ten  consecutive  weeks  in 
winter  when  eggs  bring  highest  prices. 

At  New  York  State  Contest,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  hen  was 
high  bird  of  her  breed,  laying  269  eggs. 

At  Maryland  Contest,  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  was  Third 
for  the  breed.  Individual  hens  stood  First  and  Second,  with 
254  and  248  eggs  per  hen.  The  Kerr  White  Leghorn  pen  aver¬ 
aged  223.3  eggs  per  pullet. 

At  Bergen  State  Contest,  N.  J.,  Kerr’s  Barred  Rock  and 
R.  I.  Reds  were  First  and  Second  in  their  classes.  Kerr’s  R.  I. 
Red  hen  laid  251  eggs  in  357  days. 

These  records  are  possible  only  because  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  breeding.  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks  have  the 
same  bred-for-laying  inheritance  as  the  Kerr  pullets  in 
the  famous  public  egg-laying  contests. 

Send  for  the  Kerr  chick  book  telling  how 
we  breed  vigor  and  heavy  production  into 
Kerr’s  famous  baby  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Department  10 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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EYES  RIGHT! 

The  right  guide  to  poultry  profits  is  HILLPOT 
QUALITY.  These  chicks  just  brim  over  with  life 
and  vitality — instantly  seen  when  they  come  out  of 
the  box.  That  results  from  right  hatching.  But 
their  deep-seated  vigor — inherited  from  sturdy  farm- 
range  ancestry  of  high  egg  average  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  they  mature  early,  lay  well,  pay  better. 
^  FREE— my  1928  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  "AMKUICAN”  iittulity  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Aneonas  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Parks  Rocks—  Rt  Reds— White  Rooks .  8.25  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes— Buff  Orpingtons.  Blk.  Minorcas  .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians  Brahmas 
— Columbia  Bocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 
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and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferri9,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ^ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yt. 

,  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  Prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  38  Fairport,  N.  Y 


Continued  from  Opposite  Page 
way.  Feed  succulent  green  food,  cod 
liver  oil,  and  have  crushed  oyster 
shell  always  available. 

Watch  Feeding  During  Cold 
Snaps 

Feeding  tests  on  the  College  farm 
show  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
hens  fall  off  in  production  immediate¬ 
ly  following  zero  weather  is  because 
less  total  food  is  consumed  on  cold 
days.  By  feeding  a  warm  wet  mash 
in  addition  to  the  regular  dry  mash 
in  the  afternoon  on  such  days,  the 
drop  in  food  consumption  is  largely 
avoided  and  the  egg  production  is  bet¬ 
ter  maintained.  After  wet  mash  has 
been  fed  for  two  or  three  days  during 
a  cold  snap,  it  may  be  discontinued 
without  interfering  with  production. 

L.  M.  HURD, 


Trouble  With  Diarrhoea 

I  have  about  200  fowls  divided  into  two 
houses.  More  than  one  half  are  pullets. 
I  feed  them  cracked  corn,  dry  mash  all 
the  time,  also  steamed  oats  at  noon,  cab¬ 
bage  daily,  also  water.  I  have  lost  about 
25  fowls.  Symptoms — Bowels  are  loose, 
general  weakness,  head  droops  and  they 
are  dead  in  a  few  days.  Then  one  or 
two  are  sick  and  so  it  goes  . 

THINK  that  your  trouble  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  feeding,  the  ration  your 
birds  are  on  being  of  a  very  laxative 
character.  First  of  all  I  should  dis¬ 
continue  the  steamed  oats.  Let  them 
have  enough  cabbage  so  that  they  can 
pick  at  it  pretty  much  all  day.  And 
be  sure  that  the  heads  are  good,  free 
from  any  frosting,  slime,  etc.  Next, 
I  should  put  something  with  corn  as  a 
grain  feed.  A  good  grain  mixture 
would  be  fifty  per  cent  corn  and  the 
other  fifty  per  cent  composed  of  equal 
parts  wheat  and  barley.  You  do  not 
mention  of  what  your  mash  is  com¬ 
posed  but  a  good  mash  will  contain 
several  ingredients  and  around  twenty 
per  cent  protein.  You  also  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  grit  or  oyster  shell.  '  These 
should  be  before  your  birds  at  all 
times  and  if  your  hens  have  been  with¬ 
out  them,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  alone  has  caused  your  trouble,  es¬ 
pecially  when  taken  with  the  feeding 
of  oats. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  above  changes 
will  stop  your  trouble  and  hope  from 
now  on  that  the  birds  will  come  along 
nicely.— L.  H.  HISCOCK. 


Producing  Eggs  That  Hatch 

XTENSIVE  TESTS  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  have  shown 
that  direct  sunlight,  good  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  green  feed,  milk,  and  po¬ 
tent  cod-liver  oil  are  factors  that  can 
be  utilized  in  securing  good  hatch- 
ability. 

From  January  to  April  the  birds 
must  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  in 
the  house  and  in  the  out-door  sun  par¬ 
lor  on  the  south  side  of  the  poultry 
house.  The  sunlight  to  be  of  value 
must  not  pass  through  window  glass. 

They  should  have  all  the  good  qual¬ 
ity  legume  hay  they  will  eat.  Milk 
also  proves  beneficial.  Cod-liver  oil, 
if  potent,  can  often  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  legume  hay  and  direct 
sunlight. 

If  the  birds  can  have  access  to  a 
range  of  bluegrass,  rye,  wheat,  or  bar¬ 
ley  whenever  the  weather  permits  it 
will  be  a  great  help.  The  best  in¬ 
surance  for  hatchable  eggs  and  vig¬ 
orous  chicks  is  the  proper  use  of  all 
these  essentials. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY’  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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Leads  to  a 

Farm  Service, 

Hardware  Store 


It  is  a  comforting  feeling  to  know  that  not  far  from 
your  farm  home  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store.  Your  road  leads  to  one. 
In  case  of  emergency  for  machinery  repairs  and  for 
the  many  different  kinds  of  supplies  that  you  need 
to  keep  your  farm  going  from  day  to  day  you  will 
find  there  a  friend  in  need! 


When  you  go  into  one  of  them  you  know  that  it  is 
with  the  privilege  of  “seeing  before  you  buy.” 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men  want  you  to  come 
in  often  to  talk  about  the  use  and  care  of  tools, 
heating  equipment,  paints,  builders’  hardware  and 
equipment  of  most  every  kind.  The  more  you 
study  what  is  offered  in  your  local  “tag”  store,  the 
more  easily  you  will  see  that  it  is  economy  and  good 
business  for  you  to  purchase  everything  there. 
Your  money  will  go  farther  because  it  buys,  first  of 
all,  dependable  quality,  and,  second,  because  every¬ 
thing  that  you  buy  is  backed  with  the  reputation, 
the  service  and  the  responsibility  of  one  who  is 
virtually  your  neighbor.  Next  time  you  drive  to 
town,  stop  at  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  and 
get  better  acquainted.  It  will  pay  you. 

Jcmoemcc 

Hardware 
^Stores 


LoSk-for  the  Sign, 
of  the ‘tag"  in.  the 
window. 
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“Farm  Relief”  That  Will  Not  Relieve 

(Continued  from,  Page  8) 


more  open  and  honest  than  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  bill.  By  it  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  pay  bounties  on  sur¬ 
pluses  exported  but  would  really  col¬ 
lect  its  expenditures  either  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  by  means  of  certificates 
of  rebate  issued  against  exports  and 
sold  to  importers.  In  either  case  the 
consumer  would  pay.  These  pro¬ 
posals  are  open  to  most  of  the  same 
objections  as  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills.  They  represent  class  legisla¬ 
tion  and  applied  all  around  they 
would  be  politically  self-destructive.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  National 
Grange,  which  has  usually  occupied  a 
sound  and  a  conservative  position  in 
reference  to  such  legislation,  should 
favor  it. 

All  These  Methods  Unsatisfactory 

Frankly  and  openly  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  farm  products  might  help  in 
the  case  of  foodstuffs  some  of  which 
are  imported,  such  as  corn  and  wool. 
Certainly  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff 
should  be  corrected  before  new 
schemes  are  tried.  The  tariff  is  al¬ 
ready  fairly  effective  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  it  would  not  help  the 
growers  of  products,  large  amounts 
of  which  are  exported  such  as  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  swine.  It  might 
help  also  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  in¬ 
dustrial  products  which  the  farmer 
buys.  The  tariff  method  would  at 
least  be  more  frank  and  open.  But 
the  tariff  has  been  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  politically 
manipulated. 

All  of  these  methods  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  unsatisfactory  because  they  are 
uneconomic,  unscientific,  more  or  less 
political  in  character,  arbitrary  and 
therefore  un-American,  and  because 
they  represent  class  legislation  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
farmers  favor  them. 

Education  and  Organization 

What  then  is  the  remedy?  Must 
we  wait  for  the  situation  to  right  it¬ 
self?  What  can  we  do?  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  basically  an  economic  and  hu¬ 
man  one  and  will  eventually  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  operation  of  economic 
and  natural  laws.  But  we  may  im¬ 
pede  or  accelerate  the  working  out  of 
the  problem  according  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  and  co-operation  with 
them  or  our  ignorant  or  unthinking 
opposition  to  them.  There  are  then 
at  least  two  things  that  we  can  do 
which  will  be  sound,  which  will  main¬ 
tain  our  self-respect,  and  which  will, 
I  believe  be  immeasurably  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  bringing  a  real  relief:  (1.) 
Adjust  ourselves  to  present  conditions 
so  as  to  avoid  further  losses  and  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  factors. 
(2.)  Organize  our  industry  so  as  to 
put  it  on  a  par  with  industry  and 
commerce  and  secure  for  ourselves  a 
fair  chance. 

Farm  Bureau  Extension  Program 

The  most  effective  far-reaching  and 
constructive  thing  that  government 
has  done  for  agriculture  is  the  legis¬ 
lative  provision  for  extension  work 
and  its  support.  The  county  agent  sys¬ 
tem  has  now  been  in  operation  in  this 
state,  together  with  its  essential  co¬ 
operating  and  supporting  partner  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  associations  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  During  the  past 
five  or  six  years  it  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  very  efficiently  on  programs 
made  by  farmers  for  their  respective 
communities.  It  has  meant  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  increased  con¬ 
fidence  and  efficiency  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  farmers.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  I  believe  this  agen¬ 
cy  has  greater  possibilities  for  bring¬ 
ing  permanent  sound  improvement  to 


agriculture  than  all  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  at  Washington  put  together. 

As  a  single  example  which  time  will 
permit  to  cite,  let  us  take  the  fruit 
situation.  Increased  plantings  of  ap¬ 
ples  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Northwest,  many  old  and  inefficient 
orchards  in  the  East,  together  with  a 
big  crop  in  all  sections  simultaneous¬ 
ly  brought  the  fruit  problem  to  a 
crisis  in  1926.  Fruit  growers  had  no 
program.  County  agents  and  farm 
bureaus  quickly  called  a  conference  of 
representative  growers  who  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  carefully  rec¬ 
ommended  a  long  time  constructive 
program.  This  includes  a  limited 
section  of  the  best  varieties  of  those 
now  planted  and  others  for  new  plant¬ 
ing,  the  gradual  elimination  of  unde¬ 
sirables,  improved  pruning  practice, 
thinning,  right  cultivation,  efficient 
spraying  together  with  standard 
grades,  better  packing,  branding  and 
marketing.  This  program  was  put 
before  growers  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  met  with  considerable  ap¬ 
proval.  It  became  a  part  of  the  long 
time  county  farm  bureau  programs 
and  will  eventually  mean  a  solution 
of  the  fruit  problem  in  western  New 
York. 

In  passing  I  feel  like  leaving  a 
warning  against  neglect  to  carry  out 
this  program.  This  present  small 
crop  year,  with  its  resulting  high 
prices  has  led  some  men  to  think  that 
the  fruit  probelm  has  solved  itself. 
Not  in  the  least.  The  problem  is  as 
acute  as  ever.  And  the  wise  and 
efficient  grower  will  continue  the  best 
orchard  practices  he  knows  beginning 
with  pruning  this  winter  and  prepare 
to  grade  and  pack  only  the  best. 

New  Emphasis  on  Economic 
Programs  Needed 

But  so  far  the  farm  bureaus  and 
county  agents  have  dealt  mainly  with 
the  problems  of  production.  They 
have  emphasized  chiefly  the  things 
which  we  as  farmers  already  do  best. 
It  is  now  time  that  they  take  up  the 
problems  of  supply  buying,  standard¬ 
izing  and  selling  products,  credit  and 
financing  on  the  economic  side.  It 
is  in  this  field  of  the  business  side 
of  farming  that  we  as  farmers  most 
need  help  and  that  the  largest  re¬ 
sults  can  mow  be  accomplished.  I 
want  to  see  this  phase  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  receive  the  emphasis  which  its 
importance  demands. 

The  Organization  of  Agriculture 

These  scattered  county  programs, 
however,  are  not  enough.  They  need 
correlation  in  a  national  way.  The 
county  systems  with  all  their  support¬ 
ing  college  and  department  work 
should  be  organized  into  such  a  mo¬ 
bile  national  plan  that  they  can  quick¬ 
ly  and  effectively  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  national  agricultural  problems 
— the  orderly  development  of  our  farm 
lands,  a  measurably  regulated  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing,  under  some  such 
plan  as  the  Jacobstein  bill.  (H.  R. 
16,123,  Jan.  10,  1927)  This  general 
idea  is  ably  discussed  in  the  January 
World’s  Work”  by  Prof.  Jas.  E.  Boyle 
Continued  on  Page  25 
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ARMED  INCOT  IRON 


It  does  not  paj  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
oar  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  36  Middletown,  0.  f, 
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With  the 

Radio  Man 


Will  you  please  let  me  know  whether  it 
is  harder  on  the  “B”'  batteries  to  run 
the  set  when  the  storage  battery  is  low? 
Also,  does  a  large  cone  speaker  draw 
more  current  than  a  small  one? 

O,  IN  FACT,  if  you  run  the  set 
with  the  tubes  not  quite  as  bright 
as  usual,  less  “B”  battery  current 
will  be  drawn.  However,  don’t  do  it, 
as  you  will  get  much  less  life  from 
your  storage  battery.  Use  the 
hydrometer  and  charge  BEFORE  the 
battery  fails  to  light  the  tubes  bright¬ 
ly  enough.  When  used  on  the  same 
set,  with  same  batteries  and  tubes, 
the  large  cone  will  not  draw  more 
current  than  the  small  one. 

*  *  * 

I  have  had  my  set  only  about  a  month 
and  a  half.  The  storage  battery  went 
dead,  but  since  it  was  returned  by  the 
service  man  the  set  doesn’t  play  very 
loud.  Could  they  have  harmed  the  bat¬ 
tery?  The  tubes  look  to  be  lighted  up  all 
right. 

T  IS  not  unlikely  that  the  service 
man  connected  the  battery  in  wrong. 
Try  placing  the  “A”  battery  wire  now 
on  the  positive  pole  over  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  the  one  now  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole  over  on  the  positive. 


Farm  Relief 

Continued  from  Page  24 
of  Cornell.  It  is  well  worth  reading. 

One  of  the  country’s  leading  econo¬ 
mists,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale, 
puts  the  need  of  agriculture  and  the 
remedy  this  way: 

Instead  of  trying  to  obtain  through 
class  privilege  a  redistribution  of  the 
national  in-.ome  which  seems  pre- 
doorned  to  failure  why  do  not  farm¬ 
ers  organize  ?  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  organized.  Labor  is 
organized.  Finance  is  organized. 
Transportation  is  organized.  Agri¬ 
culture  alone  remains  disorganized.” 

“Why  cannot  the  great  farming  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  United  States  pull  its 
parts  together  in  order  to  ‘sell’  itself 
to  the  American  public?  With  or¬ 
ganization  come  essential  controls. 
The  size  of  crops  can  be  largely  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  ratio  of  probable  de¬ 
mand.  Diversification  helps.  Mar¬ 
keting  control  can  be  achieved  to  take 
care  of  surpluses  due  to  weather  and 
other  unforseeable  influences.  The 
machinery  of  sales  distribution  and 
advertising  can  assure  varied  markets, 
better  grading  and  pricing  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  consumers  reflected  in 
stronger  buying.  The  costly  market¬ 
ing  methods  of  independent  individual 
competitors  can  be  done  away  with 
and  along  with  them  the  interference 
of  advantage  taking  speculative  in¬ 
terests.” 

From  1910  to  1920  we  put  45,000,000 
new  acres  into  cultivation.  Since  1919 
we  have  abandoned  31,000,000  of  these 
acres.  While  we  permit  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  go  on  building  huge  reclama¬ 
tion  dams  and  to  open  great  new  irri¬ 
gated  areas;  while  real  estate  agents 
continue  to  break  up  great  areas  of 
our  cattle  lands,  exploit  and  settle 
them  with  efficient  western  farmers; 
have  we  any  right  to  complain  of 
surplus  production? 

Most  of  us  saw  the  present  cab¬ 
bage  overproduction  coming,  yet  went 
right  on  with  our  planting,  trusting 
to  luck  that  we  woudln’t  produce 
what  we  expected  to.  What  right 
have  we  to  complain  of  surplus? 

A  national  fact-finding  body  —  a 
Board  or  Institute,  call  i*t  what  you 
like — with  funds  and  authority  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sound  and  wise  program,  in 
accordance  with  economic  needs  and 
°ur  present  educational  agencies  to 
Put  it  into  effect  by  presenting  it  to 
fanners  effectively  and  incorporating 
it  into  our  programs  could  remedy  the 


DECORATION 


^^S-COOKING  RECIP^ 


It  never 

goes  back  on  you 

YOU  can  trust  Atwater  Kent  Radio  as  you 
would  a  faithful  friend.  Your  neighbors  down 
the  road  or  over  the  hill — they  know.  The  dealer 
in  town — he  knows.  Everybody  with  radio  ex¬ 
perience  knows. 

Knows  what  ?  Knows  that  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
will  never  go  back  on  you.  This  is  its  reputation. 
This  is  the  reason  for  its  leadership.  This  is  why 
most  farm  families — buying  prudently,  selecting 
carefully — have  chosen  Atwater  Kent  as  their 


RADIO 


Sam  Pickard  says: 

“Radio  is  probably  the  greatest  boon  to  education  since  the 
printing  press  was  invented.”  Mr.  Pickard,  formerly  chief  of 
the  radio  service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
now  a  Federal  Radio  Commissioner.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  largest  user  of  radio  for  informative  purposes  in 
the  world.  Countless  families  are  profiting  by  its  market  and 
weather  reports  and  educational  programs  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Entertainment — travel-^adventure,  too — all  at  your 
finger  tips  as  you  turn  the  Atwater  Kent  One  Dial. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  every  Sunday  night 
on  23  associated  stations 


Radio. 

Because  so  many  do  buy,  the  price  is  low.  You, 
too,  can  benefit  by  the  economies  of  careful  mass 
production.  Note  the  new  low  1928  prices.  Com¬ 
pare  our  radio  with  others — for  tone,  range,  selec¬ 
tivity,  workmanship — see  for  yourself  that  you 
can  pay  much  more  for  radio  and  not  get  Atwater 
Kent  performance. 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

4769  Wissihsekon  Avenue  A.  Atwater  Kent,  President  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  you  have  electricity 


One  Dial  Receivers  licensed 
under  U.  S.  Patent  1,014,002 

Prices  slightly  higher  from 
the  Rockies  West 


The  receivers  illustrated  here  are  battery-operated.  If  you 
have  electricity  from  a  central  station  your  dealer  can  equip 
any  of  them  for  all-electric  operation.  Or  he  can  supply  you 
with  the  Atwater  Kent  House-Current  Set,  which  takes  all 
its  power  from  the  lighting  circuit  and  uses  the  new  A.  C.  tubes. 


ModelE  Radio  Speaker.  New  method 
of  cone  suspension,  found  in  no  other 
speaker,  makes  certain  the  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  the  entire  range  of  musical 
tones.  An  extraordinary  speaker.  Hear 
it!  224 


Modei  35,  a  powerful  One  Dial,  six-tube 
Receiver  with  shielded  cabinet,  finished  in 
two  tones  of  brown  crystalline.  Ideal  for 
a  small  table,  window  sill  or  bookshelf. 
Without  accessories.  £49 


Model  33,  a  very  powerful  One  Dial,  six-tube 
Receiver  with  solid  mahogany  cabinet.  Unusu¬ 
ally  effective  where  distance-getting  is  essential 
or  inside  antenna  is  necessary.  Simple  antenna 
adjustment  device  assures  remarkable  selec¬ 
tivity.  Without  accessories.  £75 


ment,  over-production  surpluses  and 
promote  orderly  marketing.  All  of 
us  need  better  to  understand  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  present  taxation  methods,  the 
transportation  problems,  the  use  of 
credit  systems  and  the  national  im¬ 
migration  policy. 

No  Need  for  Discouragement 

There  is  no  need  for  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  worst  of  the  depression 
has  probably  passed.  Better  times 
are  ahead.  Three  million  farmers 
have  withdrawn  from  production  and 


all  the  time.  Production  is  accom¬ 
modating  itself  to  demand  and  farm 
purchasing  power  is  gradually  com¬ 
ing  back  to  par.  We  are  suffering 
most  just  now  from  what  has  happen¬ 
ed  rather  than  from  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  to  the  new  situation. 

Western  New  York  has  seen  its 
grain  business  go  to  the  middle  west. 
It  has  lost  its  prominence  in  the  bean 
industry  to  other  states.  It  has  seen 
•tremendous  competition  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  develop  in  the  northwest.  It  has 


vive  present  competition  for  its  fruit, 
dairy  and  poultry  markets  if  its  farm¬ 
ing  practices  are  good  and  its  eco¬ 
nomics  sound.  The  factors  which 
have  made  western  New  York  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  successful  farming  region 
in  the  past,  have  not  changed — a  good 
soil,  a  favorable  climate  with  abund¬ 
ant  rainfall,  excellent  transportation, 
nearness  to  markets,  good  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  factors  which 
have  changed  are  consumer  demand, 
.competition  and  relative  costs  and 
prices.  This  is  a  problem  of  adapta- 
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NATIONAL 

CARBIDE  #' 

~j°r  HOUSE-LIGHTING  Avb 


COOKING  AND 


BUYwith  Confidence! 
USE  with  Confidence! 
RECOMMEND  with 
Confidence! 


and  you  will  secure  satisfaction 
from  this  Quality  product 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO 

National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Dept.  12G  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


COLDS 

GRIPPE 

HILL’S  stops  pain 
and  fever  quickly, 
checks  Colds  in  a 
day,  tones  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  helps  ward 
off  Grippe  and  Flu. 

Be  Sure  Its^Jl  ^  Price  30c 

CKXm  £  QUININE 

Get  Red  Bax  with  portrait 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor 


Yen  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
arrade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistie  design*  (or  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Writ*  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kmy 


511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  catch  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Bats, 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Bests  die  out¬ 
side.  away  front  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Bat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Bays’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2000  Coca  COla  building.  Kattsas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  dclav  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  ,  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FBEE  book  "How  to.  Obtain  a  Patent 
and  "BeeOrd  of  Invention  form.  NO 
charge,  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Communications  strictlv  confidential. 

tornev  ?3-G  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 


Basketry  MateriabgJ^’fei*4  SS& 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cine 
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The  Housewife’s  Calender 

A  Well  Laid  Plan  Helps  Start  the  Season’s  Work  Right 


WILL  the  work  calendar  for  1928 
be  much  the  same  for  farm 
woman  of  the  present  as  it  was,  say 
of  a  generation  ago?  Perhaps  so,  in 
a  general  way,  since  seasons  remain 
the  same  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  al¬ 
ways  being  the  same.  But  details  of 
the  plan  will  differ;  in  fact,  they  do 


Flattering  Neckline 


Pattern  3258  is  well  designed  for  all 
figures  and  is  especially  fortunate  for  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers.  The  neckline  with  at¬ 
tached  jabot  is  flattering  to  most  faces. 
The  front  is  cut  in  two  pieces  with  the 
lower  section  pressed  in  box  pleats.  It 
lends  itself  to  either  silk  or  xcoolen  ma¬ 
terials.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  and  44  inches  bust  Measure 
and  only  requires  314  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  con¬ 
trasting  for  the  35-inch  size.  Prick  13c. 


differ.  How  many  farm  homes  nowa¬ 
days  can  expect  to  have  the  dress¬ 
maker  at  any  time  where  they  once 
reckoned  having  one  for  at  least  two 
weeks  at  a  time?  Village  dressmak¬ 
ers  are  almost  as  scarce  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hen’s  teeth,  and  if  one  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  few  garments  made 
during  the  year,  she  is  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate.  “Ready-mades”  have  done  much 
to  alleviate  matters,  but  people  whose 
figures  require  special  fitting  are  out 
of  luck.  However,  the  good  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  the  winter  months  for  a 
general  going  over  of  the  family  ward¬ 
robe,  replenishing  the  underwear  and 
household  linens,  making  work  clothes 
for  the  men,  housedresses  for  the 
women,  and  play  or  school  clothes  for 
the  little  folks  is  just  as  good  man¬ 
agement  now  as  it  ever  was.  These 
supplies  are  standard  enough  in  style 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for 
shops  to  stow  the  season’s  newest 

Cj.irtU  ao  Twaf  /IrdsKAR 


but  by  the  time  they  come  on,  out¬ 
door  business  is  usually  demanding  at¬ 
tention. 

If  one  can  get  well  launched  into 
the  spring  work  with  the  feeling  that 
she  does  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
foundation  of  the  family’s  wardrobe, 
she  avoids  many  distractions  which 
would  arise  to  harass  her  when  she 
can  ill  afford  to  divide  her  attentions. 

Other  things  which  properly  be¬ 
long  to  this  turn-of-the-year  period 
are  garden  plans,  seed  orders,  definite 
plans  for  any  changes  in  growing 
things  which  require  an  early  start 
in  the  year.  Friends  may  joke  about 
gardening  on  paper,  but  a  little  order¬ 
ly  thinking  and  planning  is  good  for 
anybody.  Then  we  are  not  so  apt  to 
say  when  the  season  is  half  over 
“Why  I  meant  to  do  that  and  just 
forgot  it.”  A  beautiful  lawn  with 
borders  of  shrubs  and  flowers  never 
“just  happens”;  it  requires  much 
thought  and  more  work.  A  perma¬ 
nent  plan  has  to  be  adopted  and 
worked  at  from  year  to  year — that  is, 
if  you  don’t  expect  to  be  digging  up 
and  undoing  what  has  been  hastily  or 
thoughtlessly  done. 

Get  the  Men-folks  to  Help 

Or  if  one  happens  to  be  planning  in¬ 
door  changes  in  the  home,  this  is  the 
time  when  she  can  get  the  men-folks 
to  help  her,  if  ever,  during  the  year. 
They  are  apt  to  have  some  plans  of 
their  own,  you  know,  about  what 
needs  doing  at  this  time  out  at  the 
barn  or  in  the  shop. 

Instead  of  winter  being  the  dreary 
shut-in  time  that  it  is  sometimes  re¬ 
puted  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  of¬ 
fers  the  best  opportunity  of  the  whole 
year  to  see  where  we  are  “at”  and  to 
make  plans  as  to  where  we’ll  go  from 
here.  When  the  first  open  weather 
comes,  that  is  the  signal  that, the  rush 
is  on  and  it’s  too  late  then  to  stop  to 
make  plans.  The  stage  ought  to  be 
set  beforehand. 

The  rest  of  the  year  brings  the 
working  out  of  those  plans,  seed  time 
and  harvest  with  all  that  those  imply 
of  endless  cooking,  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing,  canning  and  other  busy  routine. 
Add  to  this  care  of  the  children,  in¬ 
terruptions  of  one  sort  or  other  and 
it  certainly  should  include  some  sort 
of  recreation  for  everybody,  whether 
this  be  taken  one  day  at  a  time  or 
several  days  at  once — and  your  time 
is  full  to  overflowing.  Fortunately, 
we  live  only  one  day  at  a  time  and 
each  day  must  take  of  itself  more 
or  less.  But  underneath  the  whole 
year’s  work  should  be  a  definite  plan 
which  is  still  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  emergencies;  illness,  sudden  trips, 
visitors  and  the  like. 

Live  Rather  Than  Make  a  Living 

And,  most  important  of  all,  the  fact 
that  we  are  making  life  and  not 
merely  a  living  should  count  for  most. 
If  we  work  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
sweet  human  relationships  with  our 
family  and  friends,  we  miss  the  finest 
part  of  living.  Work  done  well  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  doer 
and  there  is  no  need  to  pity  ourselves 
because  we  have  to  work.  Besides, 
it  gives  double  satisfaction  to  have 
things  work  out  according  to  a  well- 
thought-out  plan. 

So  when  the  busy  summer  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  and  the  cellar  begins  to 
fill  with  jars  of  pickles,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  jams  and  jellies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  roots  stored  there  with 
other  good  things  to  come  later  when 
butchering  is  over,  we  have  in  tangible 
form  some  of  the  results  of  the  year’s 
■nl  Armine’. 


and  tucking  in  for  winter  come  the 
arrangements  for  keeping  snug,  see¬ 
ing  that  heating  apparatus  is  working, 
winter  clothes  are  ready  for  cold 
mornings,  and  that  Jack  Frost  does 
not  catch  us  napping.  The  fact  that 
things  have  always  been  done  thus- 
and  so  is  not  reason  enough  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  them  that  way,  but  usu¬ 
ally  custom  is  based  upon  sound  prac¬ 
tice.  However,  conditions  change  and 
any  woman  at  the  head  of  a  household 
needs  to  ask  herself  “Is  this  the  best 
way?” 

The  hardest-working  woman  that  I 
know  just  barely  keeps  up  with  the 
tasks  which  have  to  be  done,  never 
has  time  to  take  her  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  work,  has  no  time  for  visiting 
and  wonders  how  other  people  have  so 
much  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  her 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  not  planning  her 
work  buh  in  allowing  her  work  to 
push  her  all  the  time. 

G.  W.  H. 


Glorified  Cake 

4  eggs, 

3  cups  flour, 

2  cups  sugar, 

1  cup  milk, 

1  cup  butter, 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Separate  eggs,  leaving  2  whites  for 
filling.  To  the  beaten  yolks  add  the 
butter  and  sugar,  creaming  together. 
Then  the  milk,  flour,  baking  powder, 
and  lastly  whites  of  2  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  in  layers  in  a  moderate  oven  and 


For  Wee  Lads 


Boys  Suit  Pattern  3271  answers  the  re¬ 
quests  we  often  receive  for  just  such  an 
outfit  for  little  men.  It  may  be  made  up 
in  wool  jersey  for  winter  wear  or  in 
pongee  or  linen  or  cotton  for  warmer 
weather.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8,  and  10  years.  The  4-year  size  re¬ 
quires  only  1%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  14  yard  of  36-inch  lining.  Price  13c. 


put  together  with  the  following  filling: 

Put  on  to  cook.  2  cups  sugar  and 
!4  cup  of  water.  Boil  without  stirring 
until  it  jellies  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Then  pour  over  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  2  eggs.  Stir  in  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  chopped  citron,  rais¬ 
ins,  currants,  dates,  figs,  almonds,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  and  grated  cocoanut, 
leaving  out  a  similar  quantity  for 
spreading  over  the  top.  (Very  de¬ 
licious). — M.  J. 

This  batter  will  surprise  you  with  its 
stiffness  but  our  tests  prove  that  bet¬ 
ter  results  are  obtained  with  a  stiff 
rather  than  with  a  thin  batter.  The 
miina  is  very  similar  to  the  Lady  Sal- 
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Are  You  Giving  A  Valentine  Party? 

Appropriate  Trimmings  for  the  Occasion  and  What  to  Play 
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OF  COURSE  you’ll  want  a  Valen¬ 
tine  Party,  when  the  little  God  of 
love  reigns  supreme,  and  hearts  and 
darts  and  Cupid’s  arts  are  present 
everywhere.  And  of  course  you  must 
have  an  attractively  set  table  with 
pink  or  crimson  decorations,  heart 
shaped  cakes,  jelly,  and  favors  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  heart  shaped  sandwiches  and 
cakes — I  did  not  have  a  cooky  cutter 
of  the  shape  desired  so  took  an  old — 
but  bright  tomato  can  and  bent  it 
the  desired  shape,  punched  a  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  it  is  now  one  of  my 
home-made  treasures. 

How  to  Decorate 

Issue  your  invitations  on  corre¬ 
spondence  cards,  with  red  hearts  in 
the  corners,  or  cut  heart  shapes 
and  have  them  made  of  red  card¬ 
board,  with  writing  in  white  ink. 
Decorate  the  rooms  in  red  paper 
hearts,  a  large  one  suspended  from 
the  center  ceiling,  with  smaller  ones 
to  each  corner  of  the  room.  Pin 
some  on  the  curtains,  and  table  cloth. 

A  pretty  way  to  decorate  the  re¬ 
freshment  table  would  be  to  suspend 
a  large  red  heart  over  the  center 
of  the  table.  Then  fasten  a  white 
ribbon  to  each  side  of  the  heart,  and 
secure  the  ends  of  ribbon  to  the  sides 
of  the  table.  All  the  way  down  the 
white  ribbon  pin  red  hearts.  In  the 
center  of  the  table,  directly  under  the 
large  heart,  build  a  mound  of  white 
cotton,  with  red  hearts  pasted  on  it. 
Have  Cupid  seated  on  top  of  the 
mound.  Place  cards  may  be  card¬ 
board  Cupids,  holding  hearts  on  which 
is  written  the  name  of  the  guest. 

Tell  Fortunes  Between  Courses 

Between  courses — if  a  dinner  is 
served  it  is  nice  to  have  fortunes  told. 
Have  a  heart-shaped  box  passed  to 
each  guest,  with  hearts  cut  from 
card-board,  with  various  colored  rib¬ 
bons  tied  on  each  heart.  Let  guests 


select  their  color,  and  read  out  loud 
their  fortune.  A  few  cut  ones: 

“The  bow  of  pink  will  bring  you  luck, 
A  lover  young  and  full  of  pluck.” 
“Choose  the  bow  of  violet  hue, 

You’ll  have  a  lover  fond  and  true.’’ 
“Gladly  take  the  bow  of  green, 

’Twill  bring  you  gold  and  fame,  I 
ween.” 

'‘You’ll  soon  move  to  another  town 
If  you  choose  the  bow  of  brown.” 
“She  who  takes  the  bow  of  red, 

Will  live  alone  and  never  wed.’’ 


Smart  Junior  Model 


Colleen  Moore 

Dainty,  sweet,  lovable,  she  is 
America’s  best  girl.  And  she 
dresses  very  smartly  too.  See  the 
full  page  reproduction  of  Colleen 
Moore  in  our  Spring  Fashion  Mag¬ 
azine.  One  hundred  other  styles. 
The  edition  is  limited,  so  send  12 
cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your 
copy  right  now. 

The  Coleen  Moore  effective  two- 
piece  Style  No.  3274  consists  of 
jumper  and  plaited  skirt  with  cam¬ 
isole  bodice  and  straightline  coat 
No.  3275  designed  in  sizes  16  and 
18  years,  36  to  42  inches  bust. 
Price  of  each  pattern  13  cents. 
Address  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


mer  use,  more  delicate  colors  and  cooler 
materials  should  be  used.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1 %  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  30-inch  contrasting 
and  3%  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  new  Spring  catalogues 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 

“Do  not  choose  the  bow  of  blue 
Else  you’ll  wed,  not  one,  but  two.” 
“If  you  draw  the  bow  of  white, 

Your  own  true  love  you’ll  see 
tonight.” 

For  games  you  will  find  that  the  Mat¬ 
rimonial  Bureau  is  always  successful 
— mind,  I  say  it  is  successful  as  a 
game.  Give  each  guest  a  pencil  and 
paper,  and  have  them  write  a  detailed 
description  of  their  idea;  nate.  Each 
one  signs  his  own  name  id  they  are 
collected,  and  given  out  i  i;  the  girl 
is  given  a  boy’s  descrij:  ±,  and  the 
boy,  a  girl’s.  In  turn  b  „ch  reads  his 
description,  giving  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  by  popular  vote  the  per¬ 
fect  mate  is  chosen  for  each  writer. 

In  an  open  door  way  suspend  a 
sheet  and  to  this  pin  a  large  heart, 
with  a  tiny  one  in  the  center.  Give 
to  each  in  turn  a  bow  and  arrow  and 
see  who  can  shoot  the  tiny  heart.  Give 
as  a  prize  a  box  of  home  made  candy. 

The  card  game  of  “Hearts”  may  be 
played. 

For  refreshments  one  can  serve, 


chicken  salad  in  gelatine  molded  in 
heart  shapes  and  topped  with  arrows 
cut  from  paper.  Heart-shaped  sand¬ 
wiches,  strawberry  ice  cream  and 
heart  shaped  cake  or  cookies,  or  hot 
chocolate  and  cookies.  Cut  marsh¬ 
mallows  into  heart  shapes  and  put 
two  on  each  cup  of  chocolate.  Heart 
shaped  mints  will  be  nice. 

M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


Do  You  Know  That— 

Brush  cream  lightly  over  the  top 
crust  of  a  pie  before  baking  to  make 
it  brown  nicely. — E.  S.  W. 

*  *  * 

If  your  stove  is  rough  from  too 

much  blackening,  rub  with  sandpaper, 

it  will  soon  be  like  new. — Mrs.  I.  B. 

*  *  * 

An  old  file  will  make  a  temporary 
substitute  for  a  broken  stove  hook. — 
Mrs.  I.  M. 


Glass  Towels,  No.  4951 

This  towel  is  stamped  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  material  that  will 
not  lint  glassware.  It  comes  hemmed 
with  either  gold,  blue  or  red  border 
and  is  17  by  32  inches  in  size.  A 
detailed  working  chart  showing  the 
exact  color  scheme  is  supplied  with 
each  towel.  This  towel  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  30  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book,  “The  Art  of  Em¬ 
broidery,”  consisting  of  ten  complete 
lessons  with  70  illustrations  showing 
all  the  principal  stitches  in  em¬ 
broidery.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


mr 


Do  your  hands  a  favor — and  your 
clothes,  too.  Fels-Naptha  is  kind  to 
both !  It  is  thorough,  yet  gentle  and 
safe — and  it  brings  extra  help.  Plenty 
of  naptha — the  cleanser  "dry  clean¬ 
ers”  use  —  blended  by  our  special 
process  with  good  golden  soap.  The 
naptha  dissolves  dirt  and  grease — 
the  bland  soapy  suds  wash  them  away 
—and  all  without  the  hard  rubbing 
clothes  aren’t  made  to  stand  I  So  try  it 
and  learn  for  yourself  that . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  from  your  grocer  today 


Gregory’s 
Giant 
Dahlia -like 

ZINNIAS 

Amazing  size  and  beauty. 
Produce  an  abundance  of 
long-lasting  blooms  4  to  7 
inches  across,  resembling 
dahlias.  All  colors.  Very 
easy  to  grow.  Send  25c 
today;  we’ll  mail  three 
15c  packages,  postpaid. 

1928  Seed  Book 
FREE  on  request 

3.  J.  H.  GREGORY  *  SON,  Inc. 
13  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Teach  Children 

To^Use 

Cuticura 

Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 
Cuticura  Soap  Keeps  the  Skin  'Clear 


FYR-PRUF  is  the 

IDEAL  POLISH 

FOR  BOTH  THE  STOVE 
AND  ITS  NICKEL  PARTS 


fVR-PRUF 

OjOE  AND  NlCKeu 

»»OUSH 

/"A  trademark 

Me 


AT  ALL 
DEALERS 


No  Dust— No  Odor — Lasts  Longer 

lS 

PER  CAN 

Provides  a  beautiful  luster 
Non-explosive — Will  not  stain 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


i- 


OCCIDENT 

mmmmm 


OCCIDENT 
I  FLOUR 

Gosts  More -Worth  It ! 

RUSSEIL  MILLER  MILLING  (0. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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V/ OOden  Spoil — BY  Victor  Rousseau 


SO  EVENTS  proved.  It  took  about 
an  hour  for  the  embellished  story  to 
filter  through  to  the  mill.  Before  work 
was  knocked  off  that  afternoon  Hilary 
became  conscious  of  a  new  deference 
in  his  hands’  manner,  of  gaping  looks 
that  followed  him  when  he  went  from 
office  to  mill,  or  back.  For  the  first 
time  St.  Boniface  began  to  believe  that 
the  Morris  regime  had  really  passed. 

“We’ve  still  got  Brousseau,  though,” 
said  Hilary  to  Lafe.  “When  do  you 
suppose  he’s  going  to  declare  himself?” 

“Soon,”  said  Lafe.  “You’ve  seen  to 
that,  Mr.  Askew.” 

“I’ve  thought,”  said  Hilary,  “that  he 
may  be  inclined  to  accept  the  situation. 
After  all,  he’s  had  his  pickings,  hasn’t 
he?” 

Lafe  shook  his  head.  “You  don’t  get 
on  to  these  people’s  ways,  sir,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “They’re  stupid  enough  to  cut 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 
Brousseau  feels  that  you’re  a  challenge 
to  him  as  a  boss,  and  he’d  stop  at 
nothing  to  get  you  out  of  St.  Boni¬ 
face.” 

“Well,”  answered  Hilary  cheerfully, 
“we’ll  meet  that  trouble  when  it  comes. 
Meanwhile,  don’t  spare  the  teams  in 
breaking  up  those  piles  and  sending 
them  through  the  mill.  I’ve  got  to  get 
out  a  record  load  next  month,  and  I’m 
going  to  credit  all  the  wood  that  goes 
through  the  mill  to  the  St.  Boniface 
tract  and  let  Brousseau  take  any  action 
he  like  about  it.” 

CHAPTER  VII 
BROUSSEAU  DECLARES  WAR 
ROUSSEAU  was  not  long  in  de¬ 
claring  war.  On  the  following  af¬ 
ternoon,  as  he  sat  in  his  office,  Hilary, 
looking  through  the  window,  saw 
Madeleine  Rosny  driving  a  rig  along 
the  road  toward  the  mill.  Beside  her 
sat  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before.  He  surmised  at  once  that  it 
was  Brousseau,  but  he  hardly  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  girl  was  bringing  him  to 
the  office. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  The 
rig  stopped  at  the  door,  and  Hilary 
had  a  glimpse  of  Madeleine’s  averted, 
scornful  face  as  she  sat  waiting,  as  if 
Hilary  was  beneath  her  pride,  as  if  to 
stop  there  was  no  more  than  to  stop 
at  any  labourer’s  shack.  Her  com¬ 
panion  leaped  out  and  came  briskly 
to  the  door. 

He  was  a  man  of  something  more 
than  forty,  but  active  and  young-look¬ 
ing.  He  wore  a  trim  black  moustache, 
a  straw  hat,  which  he  did  not  remove, 
sat  jauntily  on  his  head,  he  was 
sprucely  dressed,  and  his  face,  vulgar 
and  self-confident  though  it  was,  had 
yet  an  aspect  of  power. 

He  came  into  the  office  and  glared 
down  at  Hilary,  who  at  once  rose  and 
faced  him. 

“I’m  Mr.  Brousseau,”  said  the  visit¬ 
or.  “That  means  something  to  you, 
Mr.  Askew?” 

“I’ve  heard  of  you,”  said  Hilary. 
“You’ll  hear  more  of  me.  You  as¬ 
saulted  one  of  my  men  yesterday.  Do 
you  think  you  can  come  into  this 
country  and  knock  my  men  about  like 
that  for  doing  their  duty?” 

“He  was  on  the  Rosny  seigniory, 
and  cutting  my  timber.” 

“He  was  where  I  located  him.  He 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Riviere 
Rocheuse.” 

“He  was  between  Riviere  Rocheuse 
and  the  creek  that  flows  into  it.  He 
was  cutting  where  Leblanc  has  been 
cutting,  and  Leblanc  was  employed  by 
the  Rosny  concern.” 

“He  was  on  the  west  side  of  Riviere 
Rocheuse,”  snarled  Brousseau.  “The 
Riviere  Rocheuse  has  never  been  sur¬ 
veyed.  What  you  call  the  creek  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  Riviere  Rocheuse. 
Leblanc  had  permission  cut  that 


tract  for  Mr.  Morris  because  our  two 
companies  worked  hand  in  hand.  It 
is  not  my  way  to  make  explanations, 
Monsieur  Askew,  but  take  that  for 
what  it  is  worth.” 

“I  do  so,  and  it  is  worth  nothing,” 
Hilary  answered.  “What  is  your  pro¬ 
position?” 

“You  assaulted  my  man.” 

“Never  mind  your  man.  He  started 
it,  and  he  needed  it.  If  I  find  him  on 
my  limits  I’ll  assault  him  again.  You 
haven’t  come  here  to  complain  about 
that,  Monsieur  Brousseau.  What  have 
you  come  for?” 

Brousseau  advanced  and  banged  his 
fist  on  the  desk.  “I’ve  come  here  to 
tell  you  that  you’re  a  fool,  young 
man,”  he  answered.  “My  word  goes 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  you 
can’t  come  in  here  and  fight  me.” 

“I  think,”  said  Hilary  with  empha¬ 
sis,  “that  so  far  from  fighting  you  the 
St.  Boniface  concern  has  done  pretty 
well  by  you.” 


“Mr.  Morris  and  I  worked  together. 
He  saw  that  our  interests  were  identi¬ 
cal.” 

“Your  proposal,  please,”  said  Hilary 
quietly. 

“Now  you’re  talking  sense.  This 
ain’t  the  United  States,  where  you 
rich  men  can  come  into  a  territory 
and  grab  it  away  from  the  people  un¬ 
der  their  noses.  We  ain’t  used  to 
it  and  we  won’t  have  it.  You’ll  put 
Mr.  Morris  back  as  manager  and  go 
home,  or  else  you’ll  sell  out  to  me.” 

“Yes,  it  does  come  to  about  the 
same  thing/’  said  Hilary.  “Why  don’t 
you  ask  me  to  make  a  free  gift  of 
the  concession?” 

Brousseau  scowled  savagely  at  the 
sarcasm.  He  was  educated  enough  to 
be  stung  by  banter,  but  not  quick 
enough  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

“Now  I’ll  make  you  my  proposi¬ 
tion,”  said  Hilary.  “It’s  this.  You 
can  either  submit  your  books  to  my 
inspection  and  make  good  on  that 
lumber  that  Morris  stole  from  me 
last  year,  and  keep  your  men  on  your 
own  limits,  or  you  can  give  up  the 
mill  rights  after  October  first  and 
build  your  own  mill.” 

Brousseau  turned  white  with  rage. 

“I’ll  run  you  out  of  this  country,”  he 
raved.  “I’ll  freeze  you  out  before  the 
winter’s  over,  Monsieur  Askew.  You 
watch  me!” 

“Maybe,”  said  Hilary.  “Meanwhile, 
I  think  you’re  keeping  the  buggy  wait 
ing,  and  there  is  no  use  in  prolonging 
this  conversation  unless  you  want  to 
accept  my  terms.” 

Brousseau  shook  with  wrath;  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  snort¬ 
ed  instead;  he  shook  his  fist  furiously, 
and,  turning  upon  his  heel,  stamped 
out  of  the  office.  From  his  desk 
Hilary  watched  him  climb  into  the 


buggy  and  drive  away.  His  head 
was  bent  toward  Madeleine  Rosny’ s, 
and  he  was  talking  emphatically  and 
gesticulating  freely. 

“War’s  declared,”  said  Hilary  to 
himself,  with  relief,  as  he  settled  him¬ 
self  in  his  chair. 

War  was  declared,  and  Hilary  sus¬ 
pected  that  Brousseau  was  already 
upon  the  war-path  when,  half  an  hour 
later,  he  saw  the  buggy  whirl  past 
the  office  again.  Madeleine  Rosny 
had  driven  Brousseau  from  the 
Chateau  in  the  direction  of  Ste.  Marie, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  returning  with  her  unless 
he  had  already  been  planning  mis¬ 
chief.  The  buggy  crossed  the  bridge 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  road. 

Hilary  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Lafe  later  in  the  day.  “If  we  can 
get  a  good  shipment  out  before  the 
Gulf  closes,”  he  said,  “we  can  carry 
on  till  spring.  But  of  course  we 
can’t  haul  lumber  out  of  the  woods 


until  there’s  several  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground.” 

“And  that  won’t  be  till  navigation’s 
ended  for  the  year,”  said  Lafe. 

“So,  I’m  going  to  put  through  the 
mill  every  cord  of  lumber  in  the  riv¬ 
er,”  continued  Hilary.  “We’ll  keep 
Dupont  busy.  And  we’ll  wind  up  the 
year  with  a  substantial  balance  to  our 
credit.” 

“The  Ste.  Marie  lumber,”  mused 
Lafe. 

“I  guess  they  call  it  so.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  all  ours.  We’ve  got  the 
whip  hand  of  Brousseau  there,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  our  mill,  and  Dupont’s  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Brousseau.  Brousseau 
can’t  stop  me  using  that  lumber,  and 
he  daren’t  go  to  law  about  it.” 

Lafe  approved  the  scheme,  with 
warnings  to  Hilary  about  going  slow. 
They  went  up  to  the  dam  and  looked 
over  the  logs  in  the  river.  Riviere 
Rocheuse  was  packed  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  sight  raised 
Hilary’s  spirits.  There  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  lumber  in 
between  the  high  banks,  ready  to  be 
passed  through  the  rossing  mill  for 
Dupont’s  schooner. 

Lafe  came  to  him  a  little  later. 

“The  logs  in  the  dam  are  going  into 
the  mill  all  right,”  he  said,  “but  they 
ain’t  coming  down-stream  above  it. 
Eaptiste  says  there’s  a  jam  in  the 
gorge.” 

They  got  the  rig  and  drove  to  the 
spot.  Below  the  gorge  the  logs 
were  floating  freely  down  Riviere  Ro¬ 
cheuse,  and  the  cogged  gear  was  car¬ 
rying  them  up  to  the  flume.  But  at 
the  gorge  was  a  solid  wall  of  logs, 
packed  like  the  straw  coverings  of 
wine-bottles.  The  starting  of  the  logs 
had  wedged  them  together  here. 

Out  in  mid-stream,  straddling  the 


logs  and  balancing  themselves  above 
the  rushing  torrent  the  polemen  were 
trying  to  start  the  packed  masses 
with  their  gaffs.  Somewhere  in  that 
wooden  rampart  was  the  key-log,  dis¬ 
lodging  which  would  put  the  whole 
mass  in  motion;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  locate  it.  The  face  of  the  river 
was  solid  from  side  to  side  of  the 
gorge  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet. 

Above  the  narrows  the  roaring 
stream  was  bringing  down  more  logs, 
swelling  the  barricade.  If  the  wall 
gave  suddenly  the  polemen  would  be 
swept  to  immediate  death.  Hilary 
decided  to  call  them  off. 

They  came  reluctantly,  for  the  lum¬ 
berman  is  fearless  of  danger  from 
Water  or  tree.  It  was  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
start  the  mass  with  dynamite. 

“I  guess  that’s  the  trick,”  said  Lafe. 
“Baptiste  here  is  an  expert  dyna¬ 
miter.” 

Yes,  that  shift  him  quick.’  said 
Jean-Marie.  “Mighty  quick,  maybe. 
I  think,  Mr.  Askew,  it  is  better  first 
to  make  stronger  your  boom,  or  else 
your  lumber  go  over  the  rapids  into 
the  Gulf.” 

“How  long  will  it  take?”  asked 
Hilary. 

“A  week,  maybe,  for  good  work. 
That  boom,  he  will  never  stand  so 
many  logs  as  that,  Mr.  Askew.” 

“Get  a  gang  to  work  at  daybreak 
to-morrow,”  Hilary  instructed  him. 

That  night  Hilary  congratulated 
himself  on  having  started  his  counter¬ 
offensive  against  Brousseau.  In  spite 
of  the  man’s  influence  in  the  district, 
he  felt  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
bulk  of  his  men.  Lafe  was  worth  a 
hundred,  and  little  Baptiste  knew  his 
job  perfectly.  He  vent  to  bed  in 
high  spirits. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  dam  the 
next  morning  when  a  buggy  came 
dashing  down  the  road  toward  him 
and  pulled  up  sharply.  Inside  were 
Brousseau  and  Morris.  The  former 
seemed  inarticulate  with  rage;  he 
stuttered  incoherently  and  tried  to 
leap  out  when  he  saw  Hilary,  but 
Morris  restrained  him. 

“Mr.  Askew,”  said  the  ex-manager 
suavely,  “you  are  doing  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  thing  that  you’ve  ever  done  in 
your  life.  Now,  are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  reason  or  are  you  not?” 

“If  you  mean  am  I  willing  to  sell— 
no,”  said  Hilary. 

“That’s  off  the  mark,  Mr.  Askew. 
Mr.  Brousseau  wouldn’t  buy  after  the 
way  you’ve  treated  him.  It’s  this: 
you’re  planning  to  take  the  Ste.  Marie 
logs,  ain’t  you?  That’s  theft,  pure 
and  simple.  Do  you  suppose  you  can 
come  up  here  and  put  across  a  trick 
like  that?” 

“I’ll  hold  you  there,  Morris,”  an¬ 
swered  Hilary.  “Where  is  the  lum¬ 
ber  that  Leblanc  and  his  men  cut  last 
winter?  It  hasn’t  gone  through  the 
mill.” 

“It’s  stacked  somewhere,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  growled  Morris.  “I  ain’t  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Leblanc’s  way  of  running 
his  business.  The  trouble  is,  Mr. 
Askew,  you  try  to  make  your  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  work  up  here,  when  they 
won’t,  and  you  don’t  understand  con¬ 
ditions  at  all.” 

“I  understand  a  rogue  when  I  see 
him,  whether  he’s  American  or  Can¬ 
adian,”  said  Hilary  hotly. 

“Now,  come,  Mr.  Askew,”  protested 
Morris  suavely.  “It’s  natural  that 
you  should  feel  sore  when  you  find 
that  your  plans  and  ideas  won’t  work. 
You  thought  you  could  run  the  bus¬ 
iness  after  the  American  pattern.  But 
you  can’t,  and  you’re  making  a  hash 
of  it.  There  have  been  misunder¬ 
standings,  but.  Mr.  Brousseau  doesn’t 
Continued  on  Page  30 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Brous¬ 
seau  sends  one  of  his  hench-men,  Black  Pierre,  a  villianous  bully,  with  a 
crew  to  cut  timber  on  Hilary’s  land.  When  Hilary  orders  them  off, 
Pierre  starts  a  rough  and  tumble  fist  fight  in  which  he  is  thoroughly 
beaten.  Fearing  Hilary’s  power  Brousseau’s  men  retreat. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  rurriES:  Males,  sprayed  females.  Pox  ter¬ 
riers,  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  Box  4251,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

PEDIGREED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  (Police)  pup- 
I>ies,  eligible  for  registration.  D.  A.  IIOWE,  Akron, 
N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  SHEI’IIERD  and  Collie  puppies  5  male  and 
3  female.  Broke  bounds.  F.  A.  SWEET.  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  is  just  around  the  corner  get  an  English 
or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— One  litter  ready  to  ship. 
Several  trained  dogs,  others  ready.  Our  test  just  out. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BEAGLES — Several  8  months  handsome  pups  bred 
to  hunt.  Pedigreed,  priced  to  sell  on  approval  any¬ 
where.  Sons  of  champions  at  stud.  WILLIAM 
DEANE,  Somerset,  Mass. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES, 
jrom  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  for  sale,  from 
dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  E. 
BEEDLE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  offers  a  few  choice 
Registered  Holstein  calves  of  both  sex,  splendid  breed¬ 
ing,  good  individuality,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Herd  under  State  and  Federal  supervision.  WILLIS 
VAN  DE WALKER,  R.  2.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Chester  white  hogs,  boars, 
pigs.  Bred  sows  from  very  big  show  stock.  C.  E. 
CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  cockerels  $5.  Hens  $3. 
MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Va. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  dam  records 
200-240  eggs,  certified,  fine  color.  LORENZO  WEED, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

TEN  MONTHS  OLD  JERSEY  GIANT  Pullets  $2.00 
each.  Year  old  giant  hens  $3.00  each.  INDIAN 
LADDER  FARM.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Hatched  May  11, 
1927.  $1.15  per  bird,  F.O.B.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
CHARLES  H.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PHILO  BUSINESS  IIEN  STRAINS— Orpingtons— 
Leghorns— Giants.  For  beauty  and  profit.  Catalog  and 
record  book  free.  1’IIILO  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  E. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  certified,  but  from 
certified  stock,  $3.00-$4.U0  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  I1EAVYBRED  10  hen  pen  all  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  United  States  1926.  Highest  Barred  Rock  pen 
of  25  leading  contests  1927.  Barred  Rock  circular 
free.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
— eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers— Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  ICEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  mast  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  I’a. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  LEG¬ 
HORN  COCKERELS.  Farm  reared.  Thirty-four  years 
production  bred.  Seven  years  trapnested.  National 
headquarters  for  superior  egg  quality.  High  vitality. 
Largo  size,  high  production,  and  beauty  combined. 
Let  us  prove  it.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A, 
Truniansburg,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  bred  from  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  $7.  Young  pullets,  $3.50. 
V.  BRADLEY,  Lee,  Mass. 

Baby  Chicks 

“NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS,  heavy  laying  strains,  big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  DELOS  BROOKS,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— Large  Barron  White  Leghorns.  100% 

guaranteed.  “NEW”  illustrated  circular  free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  tlie  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 

FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  from  flocks  carefully  culled  for 
size,  health,  and  egg  production  assure  greater  profits. 
White  Leghorns  $12.  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
$13,  per  100.  10%  discount  on  all  orders  received 

before  February  13th  for  future  delivery.  Catalogue. 
FAIR  VIEW  HEIGHTS  HATCHERY,  BJanchester,  Ohio. 

CHICKS— Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  size, 
lopped  combs.  306  egg  strain.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  and  Leghorn  chicks.  Write 
for  1928  circular  and  price  list.  CLIFFDALE  FARM, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ,G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  I’a. 

CHICKS— Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Olilo. 

Baby  Chicks 


FERRIS  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  care¬ 
fully  selected  yearling  breeders.  $13  per  hundred. 
R.  I.  Reds,  selected  heavy  laying  strain  $15  prepaid. 
Send  for  circular.  IIILBORN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARMS  Chicks  and  Dux  will 
always  satisfy  you.  All  our  breeding  flocks  are  hardy 
stock,  Northern  New  Y'ork  grown  and  bred.  Our 
carefully  selected  free  range  healthy  stock  insures  you 
a  profitable  high  quality  liveable  chick.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Pekin  Dux.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our 
catalog.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money.  Established 
-1887.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ram- 
sonviUe,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— $12 
per  100— $57.50  per  500— $110.00  per  1000.  Pullets 
$1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — From  a  heavy  laving  strain.  White 
Wyandotte;  Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Reds. 
Flocks  have  been  rigidly  culled  and  under  process  of 
certification  for  white  diarrhea.  Write  for  catalogue. 
BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed  9c  each  and  up. 
Reduced  price  on  5  to  1000  lots.  All  of  free  range 
stock  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa., 
Box  A. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS — GEESE — DUCKS,  Guineas,  Day  Chicks, 
Breeders  Eggs,  reasonable.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

ROUEN  DUCKS— Bred  from  8  to  10  lb.  stock. 
ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hen 
turkeys,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  ABBEY,  R  5, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  $1.30  each  sex. 
Toulouse  geese  $3  each  sex.  Two  bronze  turkey  toms 
12  lbs.  $5.50,  one  25  lbs.  $10.  II.  G.  OAKLEY, 
Strattanville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  and  Fawn-white 
Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $28  per  100,  Postpaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  $8.25  per  100.  Highest 
grade  purebred  culled  stock.  20%  books  order. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hanover,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $27.  Eggs  11  per  100. 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

FOR  SALE — White  Pekin  Ducks  and  Drakes 
(breeding  stock  only)  $3.00  each.  HARRY  LISIIER- 
NESS,  Strong,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  mammoth  bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Olilo. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden  and  Chinese 
geese.  Giant  Pekin.  Rouen,  Muscovy  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks.  A  few  big  black  turkeys.  Baby  chicks,  big 
catalog  free.  C.  McOLAVE,  Route  4,  New  London,  Ohio 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine, 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  ’•Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Milking  Machines 

SlIARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Sjracu.se.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CHAS.  K. 
L1DDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

USED  INCUBATORS — 3  cyphers.  Prairie  State;  Also 
13  Barred  Rock  pullets  (Park’s)  now  laying,  $2  each. 
RAY  KELLOGG,  Burdctt,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

SACRIFICE  123-acre  dairy,  general  farm,  cows; 
equipment,  $14,000;  large  bam,  tile  silo,  10-room 
house;  Baltimore  market.  WAUW’ATOSA  FARM, 
Woodbine,  Md. 

HOMESTEAD  683  ACRES  productive  tillage,  pasture 
for  300  head,  woods,  fruit,  near  best  markets,  macadam 
road,  2  mansion  houses,  3  other  houses  for  5  families, 
4  modern  barns  for  300  head,  silos,  creamery,  poultry 
house  for  4000.  Buildings  worth  $70,000.  To  settle 
affairs  quickly  $30,000  takes  everything,  liberal  terms. 
FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

TWO  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  206  acres 
river  flats,  good  9  room  house  running  spring  water 
in  house.  Basement  barn,  concrete  floors,  water 
buckets  for  cows,  40  stanchions,  25  good  cows,  1  horse, 
about  150  liens,  new  hen  house  22x60  granary.  Tool 
sheds,  two  silos  a  full  line  of  machinery,  %  mile  to 
school,  2(4  miles  to  a  good  village,  on  state  road. 
R.  D.  Price  $10,000.  $2,500  cash,  balance  to  suit 

purchaser.  Another  one  of  56  acres  good  11  room 
house,  furnace,  electric  lights,  fine  basement  barn, 
10  swing  stanchions,  concrete  floors,  building  for  COO 
hens,  8  acres  woods,  on  state  road,  in  small  village. 
Price  $4,000.  $2,000  first  payment  balance  mortgage. 

S1IEFF  &  LING  EE,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Write 


LARGE  FARMS,  SMALL  FARMS,  EQUIPPED 
FARMS — Tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  write  de¬ 
scriptions  of  what  we  have.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY, 
Oanajoharie,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  sear.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  San(a  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper— "The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Handle  Your  Car  in  Deep  Snow 


By  Ray  Inman 
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WITH  THE  GEAR,? 
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V  put  emergencv  brake  half  on 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 


Advertising 


A .  Plan  That  Allows  Parm  Boys  to  Become  Scouts 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Excellent  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  70 
tillable.  Rich  loam  soil.  Valley  farm.  Fourteen 
room  house  pleasantly  built  and  situated.  Buildings 
ample  for  farm  and  in  good  condition.  One  mile  to 
railroad  station  DeDuyter,  New  York.  Just  off  im¬ 
proved  road.  Plenty  of  water,  good  school  and  church 
advantages.  Priced  exceptionally  low,  easy  terms,  5% 
interest,  long  term  mortgage.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  HAND  and  wife  wants  year 
round  job  with  tenant  house.  VARLEY  HANN, 
Costello,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — An  all  around  farm  hand.  Please  state 
experience  and  references.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  4Gl-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER — Family  two  adults  de¬ 
sire  competent  woman  who  can  do  the  simple  things 
well.  Pleasant  room.  Modern  home  in  pine  woods. 
No  washing.  $45.  Reply  fully  with  references.  In¬ 
telligent  interest  would  win  exceptional  home  right 
person.  R.  C.  WILHELM,  Evergreen  Place,  WEST 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  892 
So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  IIONEY— carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65,  postpaid 
to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois.  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON.  Dimock, 
Pa. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  CHRIST— Wonderful 
Bible  Evidence..  Free  Book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  5c  each  for 
100  pound  bags.  We  pay  spot  cash.  We  pay  the 
freight.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 110  volt  D.  C.  Generator,  1500  watt,  give 
full  description.  C.  S.  MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  TAGS  with  wire.  Copper  or  aluminum.  Name 
and  address  on  each  tag.  Prices,  20  tags  50c:  45 
tags  $1.00;  100  tags  $2.00,  postpaid.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  plainly.  BIVINS,  Box  611,  Summit,  New  York. 


HUMOROUS  PLAYS — One  and  four-act.  Catalogue. 
HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles,  150 
illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket,”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY’  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES,  ten  words 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Wonderful  value.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Special — 250  envelopes 
$1.00.  Write — FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


MAPLE  LABELS — Order  early!  Pleasing  samples, 
prices,  etc.,  free!  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney. 
Vermont. 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple  Trees. 
$7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots  direct 
to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express..  Plums, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines; 
ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  catalog  in 
colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SEEDS— Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send  for 
list.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


MY  PEDIGREED  CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes  for 
Spring  delivery.  12  years  of  careful  selection.  Free 
from  blight  rot.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  25-S2.00.  75-$5.00,  not  labeled.  20-$2.00. 

60-$5.00,  labeled,  all  different  varieties.  Perennial 
phlox,  mixed.  15-$1.00.  50-S2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 

HOLSINGER,  Denton.  Md. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK,  just  out.  36  pages,  46 
illustrations.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  It's  free!  The  famous 
beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


100  MASTODON  EVER  BEARING  $1.75.  Why  pay 
more.  Catalog  Free.  CHAMPION  ORIGINATOR, 
New  Buffalo.  Mich. 


SEED  CORN — Sweepstakes  or  Lancaster  Sure-Crop. 
Sample  and  prices  free.  J.  KENNEL,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


WITH  more  than  150,000  boys  from  will  receive  the  publications  of  the 
the  small  towns,  farming  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  especially  pre- 


rural  sections  of  the  United  States  al¬ 
ready  enrolled,  the  Department  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Scouting  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  cooperating  with  the  rural 
schools  throughout  the  nation  has 
planned  a  program  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  300,000  boys  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  scouting  by  the 
end  of  1928. 

Under  the  plan  developed  by  the 
National  Committee,  every  rural 
school  may  register  at  least  one  boy 
as  a  Rural  Scout  Demonstrator  for 
the  school.  The  boy,  who  must  be 
twelve  years  of  age  or  over,  will  be 
selected  for  his  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  ability  and  excellence  in  school 


work.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  live  up 
the  Scout  Oath  and  Law  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  other  boys  the  principles, 
practices  and  benefits  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Program  for  boys.  The  boys 
selected  as  Rural  Scout  Demonstrators 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


STONEWARE — Anything  in  pottery  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Factory  prices.  Be  sure  and  write  us  for  prices. 
E.  SWASEY  CO.,  Pottery,  Crockery  and  Glassware, 
Portland,  Maine. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  R A W  FUR  and  wool.  I  specialize  in 
furs,  wool  and  sheep  pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Especially  Black 
Muskrats,  $2.50  each.  Red  Fox  $20.00,  Mink  $20.00, 
Weasels,  $1.75,  Skunks,  $3.25.  STERNS  FUR  CO., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  By  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony.  Maine. 


pared  for  them  and  will  be  trained  by 
the  Scout  leaders  of  the  Local  Coun¬ 
cil  and  of  other  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  in  their  counties  in  Scout  work. 
Later,  with  this  Boy  Scout  Demon¬ 
strator  as  leader  local  groups  and 
home  or  farm  patrols  will  be  organiz¬ 
ed. 

A  country  boy  may  really  become  a 
full-fledged  Boy  Scout  and  make  pro¬ 
gress  on  his  own  at  his  home  and  on 
the  farm  by  becoming  a  Lone  Scout 
or  a  member  of  a  Farm  Patrol  and 
thus  become  a  brother  to  all  the  other 
Scouts  scattered  all  over  the  nations 
of  the  world.  As  a  Lone  Scout  he 
is  appointed  as  the  official  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Scout  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  his  home,  school,  church,  lo¬ 
cal  grange,  4-H  Club,  and  in  his  other 
community  relationship. 


A  Lone  Scout  Letter 

Dear  L.  S.  Editor: 

If  everyone  when  making  their  daily 
rounds  looking  at  their  traps  would 
keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  they 
would  hear  and  see  many  things  they 
wouldn’t  otherwise.  So  it  happened 
one  morning  that  I  saw  something  I 
hadn’t  seen  before.  On  crossing  the 
stream  I  found  that  a  muskrat  had 
swam  up  to  the  bank  and  had  eaten 
on  a  horseradish  root.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  set  a  trap  there.  A  few  morn¬ 
ings  later  I  had  a  muskrat  there. 
As  I  came  across  or  tried  to,  for  I 
landed  in  the  water,  he  was  as  far 
out  in  the  water  as  he  could  get  and 
it  was  about  a  foot  deep.  I  had  a 
nice  time.  Finally  he  got  his  tail  out 
of  the  trap  and  started  up  stream  and 
I  ran  after  him.  I  caught  him  by 
the  tail  and  threw  him  on  the  bank. 


Bunny  Monogram  G 


C  is  structurally  more  beautiful  for 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Ripe,  guaranteed;  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10.  $2.50 ;  20,  $4.50.  Smoking.  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.00;  .20,  $3.50  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Best  grade,  guaran¬ 
teed,  5  lbs.  chewing  $1.00 — 12  pounds  chewing  $2.00; 
12  lbs.  smoking  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Pay  when  received. 
VALLEY  FARMERS,  Murray,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


a  first  than  for  a  second  initial,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  open  side  to  the  right,  but 
here  the  second  C  is  made  to  fit  into 
the  design  as  well.  If  you  are  mono- 
graming  something  for  a  smaller 
brother  or  sister,  the  bunny  in  white 
yarn  outline  stitch  with  a  black  floss 
letter  is  very  showy.  One  or  both  of 
your  initials  may  come  later  in  the 
alphabet,  but  they  will  all  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  your  turn  will  come.  Mean¬ 
while  it  would  be  nice  to  keep  the  en¬ 
tire  series  as  you  may  want  them  for 
a  friend,  or  to  do  some  presents  later. 


But  be  nearly  got  me  by  the  hand 
before  I  let  go.  I  was  soaked  in 
some  places. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

Elmer  Leisten,  L.  S.  D., 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Camping 

THE  OVER  NIGHT  camp  for  Lone 
Scouts  is  a  splendid  thing  during 
the  winter  months  as  well  as  spring 
and  summer  vacation  time.  Every 


e^stemi  of  the 

Suspended  fyiife 

r'Ieil  the  folks 
that  by  cjfippin^ 
the  Wrist  firmly, 
you  create 
magnetism,  that 
holds  the  knife 
iff.  place 


HPie  ma<Jnefcisnt 
that  does  the 
trick. 


Scout  should  have  available  some¬ 
where,  in  a  wood  lot  or  in  the  forest 
convenient  to  farm  and  home,  a  space 
for  over  night  and  week  end  camp¬ 
ing. 

Select  a  suitable  camp  site,  then 
make  arrangements  with  your  father, 
neighbor,  or  owner  of  forest  for  its 
use  and  see  to  it  that  campers  treat 
the  property  in  a  thorough  Scout-like 
manner.  Lay  out  your  camp  site, 
plan  its  proper  development  and  up¬ 
keep,  begin  to  build  the  cabin  and 
utilize  stumps,  logs  and  dead  trees  for 
camp  furniture.  Collect  and  use  stones 
and  pebbles  for  ovens  and  other  camp 
decoration.  See  page  12  of  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  THE  LONE  SCOUT 
for  suggestions  on  wood  craft. 

Wooden  Spoil 

Continued  from  Page  28 
bear  hard  feelings - ” 

“The  devil  I  don’t!”  yelled  Brous- 
seau,  trying  again  to  leap  out  of  the 
vehicle. 

“And  might  agree  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,”  continued  Morris,  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  interruption,  “with 
all  cards  on  the  table,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  clean  sweep  and  amalga¬ 
mating  the  two  concerns.” 

The  words  of  the  smooth  thief  were 
too  much  for  Hilary. 

“You  cheating  scamp!”  he  shouted, 
advancing  upon  him  with  an  intent  so 
manifestly  hostile  that  Morris  grabbed 
the  whip,  lashed  the  horse,  and  whirl¬ 
ed  past  him,  nearly  knocking  him 
down,  while  Brousseau,  who  was  at 
any  rate  no  coward,  tried  to  leap  out 
and  get  at  Hilary.  It  struck  Hilary 
as  comical  afterwards  when  he  re¬ 
membered  Morris  clinging  to  Brous¬ 
seau  and  using  all  the  weight  of  his 
fat  body  to  keep  him  in  his  seat,  while 
he  lashed  the  horse  wildly  to  get  into 
safer  quarters. 

Continued  Next  Week 
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^  Service  Bureau, 

A  Department  Devoted  .to  the  Interests,'  Welfare 
’  and  .Protection  .of  A.  A.  Readers  - 


“Credit  Checks”  of  Little  Value 


"Sometime  ago  we  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  L«.  F.  Ellison  Piano  House,  of 
Syracuse.  The  ad  contained  a  puzzle 
which  we  answered  correctly  and  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Company,  a  credit  memoran¬ 
dum  check  for  $65.00.  We  were  informed 
that  we  could  apply  this  on  the  purchase 
of  a  piano.  We  went  to  the  Company 
and  selected  a  moderately  priced  piano, 
but  were  finally  persuaded  by  the  sales¬ 
man  to  buy  a  better  piano  and  the  credit 
memorandum  was  accepted  by  them. 

"Several  incidents  at  that  time  have 
made  us  wonder  if  we  were  swindled  and 
we  are  referring  it  to  you  to  see  what 
there  is  to  the  proposition.” 


WE  REFERRED  this  to  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  Syracuse 
and  are  informed  that  the  L.  F.  El¬ 
lison  Piano  House  opened  a  store  in 
Syracuse  about  the  first  of  December, 
1927,  and  immediately  inserted  large 
advertisements  in  three  daily  papers. 
Complaints  began  to  come  in  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  information  they  were  able 
to  supply,  the  newspapers  refused  to 
continue  the  Ellison  advertising. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  store 
has  closed  its  Rochester  office  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  opposition  "of  the 
Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau,  but 
we  believe  that  they  are  still  operating 
a  store  in  Buffalo.  A  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  check  or  credit  mem¬ 
orandum,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  honored  only  in  case  a  piano  is 
purchased  at  a  price  exceeding 
$315.00. 


made  to  our  subscriber,  our  letters  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  After  tracing 
the  shipment  through  the  American 
Railway  Company  we  learned  that  the 
shipment  was  signed  for  by  David 
Bloom  without  exception.  Our  rep¬ 
resentative  called  at  the  address  of 
this  man  and  was  informed  that  he 
had  left,  leaving  no  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress.  He  had  formerly  rented  a 
small  space  in  a  cellar  at  this  ad¬ 
dress  where  he  received  shipments  of 
eggs. 

This  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
results  of  dealing  with  firms  which 


Conviction  Secured  in  Similar 
Case 

In  a  somewhat  similar  case  John 
H.  Sprinkle  of  Baltimore,  was  in¬ 
dicted  in  June  1916,  by  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  for  attempt  to  defraud.  It 
was  proven  in  that  case  that  the  price 
of  the  pianos  was  raised  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  credit  checks  and  Mr. 
Sprinkle  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  for 
eighteen  months. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ellison 
Piano  House  has  carefully  avoided  a 
few  of  the  features  which  made  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Sprinkle  possible,  so 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a 
conviction  could  be  secured  in  this  case. 

However,  full  publicity  will  result 
in  a  big  decrease  in  this  sort  of  bus¬ 
iness.  The  Service  Bureau  always 
advises  that  credit  memorandums  or 
checks  are  of  little  or  no  value  and 
are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  making 
folks  believe  they  are  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  We  advise  having 
nothing  to  do  with  credit  mem¬ 
orandum  checks. 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 


I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
your  kind  service,  which  has  caused 
the  remittance  of  $26.10.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  I  would  ever  have 
heard  from  them,  had  it  not  been 
through  your  splendid  efforts  of 
being  of  service  to  your  subscribers. 

This  kind  service  has  paid  for  my 
subscription  many  times  over  and  it 
has  established  in  my  mind  if  not 
heretofore,  a  profound  respect  for 
your  Service  Bureau  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “staff”. 

Trusting  that  your  interesting 
paper  continues  to  gain  a  greater 
appreciation  and  that  you  continue 
your  laudable  endeavors,  and 
hoping  to  reciprocate  your  kindness 
by  being  a  staunch  advocate  and 
“booster”  of  the  A.  A. 


a 


Made  to  Order”  Clothes 
Fail  to  Fit 


Left  No  Forwarding  Address 


"I  am  writing  you  for  help  in  collect¬ 
ing  a  bill  from  either  David  Bloom  or 
the  express  company.  I  wrote  David 
Bloom  twice  to  find  out  if  he  got  my 
shipment  but  never  received  any  an¬ 
swer.  I  shipped  this  crate  of  eggs  to 
1461-  Forty-second  Street  and  his  address 
has  been  changed  twice  since  then.  I 
am  enclosing  the  cards  I  received  from 
him.” 


AFTER  writing  several  times  to 
Mr.  David  Bloom  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  why  returns  were  never 
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- —  AMERICAN  ABRICIiLTHRIST„lae. 


Mr.  Stevenson’s  check  was  the  tenth  $100  reward  paid  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a  chicken  thief  who 


"measurements”  have  been  taken  by 
an  agent  of  the  company. 

There  is  a  question  in  this  case  as 
to  what  degree  of  satisfaction  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  at  the  price  of 
$16.17,fof  a  suit  of  clothes  and  an  extra 
pair  of  pants. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have, 
received  an  unusual  number  of  letters 
from  members  who  have  dealt  with 
one  of  a  number  of  made-to-order 
men’s  clothing  concerns.  These  con¬ 
cerns  obtain  orders  by  sending  agents 
to  sell  the  clothing  and  take  measure¬ 
ments.  The  agent  usually  collects  a 
deposit  on  the  clothes.  The  nature  of 
the  complaints  vary  but  are  about  as 
follows : 

1 —  The  clothing  ordered  fails  to  ar¬ 
rive. 

2 —  When  received,  it  fails  to  fit. 

3 —  The  material  is  not  the  same  as 
the  sample  from  which  it  was  ordered. 

4 —  The  clothing  is  returned  for  al¬ 
teration  and  nothing  further  is  heard 
from  the  company. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
inherently  dishonest  about  the  method 
of  doing  business.  Many  reputable 
concerns  employ  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassers.  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  does  afford  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  firms  of  questionable 
reputation  or  doubtful  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

We  seriously  question  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  ordering  clothing  by  this 
method.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  never 
to  order  goods  of  a  house-to-house  can¬ 
vasser  and  especially  never  give  him 
money  unless  you  know  the  company 
he  represents  is  reliable  and  that  the 
agent  is  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  company.  Many  reliable  com¬ 
panies  using  house-to-house  canvassers 
are  using  magazine  advertising  to  ac¬ 
quaint  folks  with  their  product  and 
they  also  give  their  agents  cards  or 
buttons  that  serve  as  credentials. 


are  unknown  and  are  not  licensed  and 
bonded. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
reliable  commission  men,  write  to 
the  Service  Bureau  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  such  a  list. 

If  David  Bloom  should  turn  up 
somewhere  at  some  later  date,  solicit¬ 
ing  shipments  from  our  subscribers, 
we  earnestly  request  that  they  call 
this  to  our  attention  at  once. 


Penn  Press  Fails  to  Answer 
Letters 


"The  enclosed  letters  to  the  Penn  Press 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  are  self-explanatory.  As 
you  can  see,  I  returned  tneir  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  I  had  paid  for,  because  no 
one  wanted  it  and  they  have  failed  to  re¬ 
fund  my  money  as  they  had  promised. 
Kindly  do  what  you  can  to  recover  for 


me. 


"I  am  writing  you  to  help  me  collect  a 
ibe 


LETTERS  address  to  The  Penn 
Press  remained  unanswered.  Af¬ 
ter  trying  to  get  a  report  on  their 
standing,  we  learn  that  there  is  no 
such  firm  listed  in  the  City  or  tele¬ 
phone  directory  and  their  activities  in 
Easton  are  not  known. 


bill.  On  November  26,  1927  I  ordered 
from  a  clothes  agent,  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  I  paid  the 
agent  $3.50  ana  the  postman  $12.67  when 
the  suit  arrived.  After  inspecting  it  I 
found  it  was  not  what  I  expected.  It 
was  not  wool  and  was  very  cheap  look¬ 
ing.  The  sleeves  were  too  short  and  the 
tailoring  was  very  bad.  I  returned  the 
suit  to  the  company  requesting  a  refund, 
but  I  have  a  letter  from  them  saying  to 
order  another  suit.  I  do  not  want  an¬ 
other.  I  wish  my  money  back.  Please 
see  what  you  can  do.” 


QF  course  we  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  satisfaction  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  company  claims  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We 
expect,  however,  that  they  will  demand 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  our  sub¬ 
scriber  by  sending  another  suit  before 
refunding  the  money.  Possibly  the 
suit  which  our  subscriber  returned  will 
be  shipped  to  some  other  person  whose 


Lloyd  Stevenson  Gets  Last 
$1000  Reward 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
two  men  were  convicted  and  sentenc¬ 
ed  to  90  days  in  jail.  Mr.  Stevenson 
reports  that  two  days  after  the  men 
were  arrested  they  wrote  to  him  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  would  bail  them  out.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  their  request  was  not 
granted.  Mr.  H.  W.  Stevenson,  Hol¬ 
ly  Avenue,  Mr.  liolly,  N.  J.,  father  of 
Lloyd  and  owner  of  the  farm,  has 
been  an  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber  for  years.  So  on  receipt  of 
the  story  and  the  usual  checking  up 
to  see  if  all  of  the  conditions  were 
met,  Mr.  Stevenson  received  the  tenth 
$100  reward  check  offered  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  *  1 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the 
issue  of  November  19  carried  An  an*' 
nouncement  that  following  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tenth  $100  reward,  $50 
would  be  paid  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  were  required  for  the  $100 
reward  for  information  elading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
chicken  thieves  who  stole  from  our 
subscribers  and  who  were  convicted 
before  January  1st,  1928.  Four  of 
these  $50  rewards  have  been  paid.  The 
details  of  these  cases  will  be  publish- 
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Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you'll 

find  prices  the  lowest  in  15  years  and,  as 
usual,  Jim  Brown’s  Prices  are  way  below  all 
other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest.  — 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  to r  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  160  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  poultry  netting, 
alsosteel  posts,  gates,  barb  wire,  roofing,  paint,  pipe¬ 
less  furnaces  and  cream  separators.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.P1 
Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Would  You  Pitch 


Hay  Wearing 


a  Fur 


Over¬ 


coat? 


Yet  many  a  horse  Is 
put  through  heavy 
field  workwithitslong 
winter  overcoat  of 
hair.  Dustsettlesun- 
der  the  hair,  the  horse  sweats  and  lathers,  seal¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  decreasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  horse  25  % . 


CLIP  THEM! 


Clipped  horses  and  mules  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better. Will  outwork  the  undipped  horse  every 


time.  Thoroughly  cleaned  In  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
undii 


dean  an  undipped  horse.  You’ll  get  more  work 
from  dipped  horses. 

A  dipping  machine  quickly  pays  for  itself .  Use  It 
todip  milk  cows  also.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk, 
clean  milk,  better  milk.  Clipping  is  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  profitable. 

At  yourdealers  or  write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

Dept.  134  5*S 6  Roosevelt  Bd.,  Chicago 

World’s  largest  makarsofcllpplngandshaoringmaclrtnea 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-’ 
five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rico,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y., discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save 
a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


. . ;;fi  •  i-Ntt 

STEEL POSTS 

GATtS.BARBWIRt 

PAINT,  j 
ROOFING  ! 


Prices  Slashed  to  the  Bone  j 

on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 

Bteel  Poets,  Gate*.  Barb  Wire,  Points 
and  Roofing.  Quality  guaranteed.  12-  I 
to-Si  hour  service.  All  Kltselman  | 

Fence  now  SUPCR-Galvanlxed  with  j 
W  94-100  percent  mire  zinc,  oarnequat- 1 
lty  as  on  TELEPHONE  Wire.  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  lowest  In  years.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
You  save.  Don’t  delay  I  Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept  203  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


ave  from  10  to  50%  on  your  sect  , 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  firld,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  .  , 

Agents  wanted.  Wnte  for  particular*. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY. 

Dept  A  C08TUHD.  *.  T. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Paten!  Lawyer 


ineyuwiatfO  WJAMMW* 
No-Budkle  HARNESS 


S&o  How  Buckles' 

Weaken  and  Tear  Straps^ 


The  WALSH  Has 
jgggtaJYo  Buckles — 
pgfcsJVo  Rings 


w to  try  on  your  own  team,  on  your  own 
farm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that  s  my 
liberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can  think  of. 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh  is  the  best 


to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 

Three  Times  Stronger  than 
Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1 H  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 

Walsh  “Special  Test”  Leather 

Users  say  that  the  leather  used  in  about  actual  test  in  steel  testing 

it  proves  that  Walsh 


looking,  strongest  and  handiest  harness  you  ever  laid 
eyes  on,  slip  it  into  the  box  and  return  it  to  me.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  pay  the  return  charges.  I  urge 
you  not  to  wait  a  day  before  you  get  my  new,  free 


Here  is  tne  causemj 
of  all  your  harness! 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


’See  Hew  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Simps  in  Two 


Over  100,000  Satisfied  Users  Praise  It 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  every  put  out.  They  can't  be  beat, 
state  use  and  praise  the  Walsh.  They  are  worth  the  money.  I  am 
Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges  well  satisfied  with  both  of  my 
Government  Experiment  Stations  harness." — R.  HOLMES,  R.  No. 
and  leading  horsemen.  Team  with  l,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

Walsh  harness  took  first  prize  at  “I  am  sending  for  another  har- 
Wisconsin  State  Fair.  ness.  We  sure  like  the  one  we 

“The  harness  I  received  from  bought  from  you  I  would  like 
you  is  better  than  you  recom-  also  to  try  your  collars.  We  have 
mended.  I  did  not  need  to  give  seen  the  collars  one  of  our  neiglv 
It  a  trial  for  the  one  you  sold  a.  Pair- ...  JACOB 

me  five  years  ago  is  on  my  horses  STUFFLE,  Exeland,  Wis. 
yet  and  never  broke  a  strap.  I  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these 
have  had  a  good  many  harness,  in  my  new,  big,  free  book.  Write 
but  nothing  like  the  harness  you  for  it  toddy. 


I  From 
f  photo  of  a 
1  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
no  buckle 
holes 

Every  £ 
strap  has  li 
its  full  i 
strength  i 


machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information — explains  fully  how 
my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 


Easily  Adjusted  to  Fit 
Any  Horse 


7  strap  \ 

/  WITHOUT  \ 
V  BUCKLE  ' 
HELD  UPTO 
1170  POUNDS 
PULL 


/  SAME  STRAP  V 
/  eROKE  \ 

f  at  buckle 
360  LBS.  PULL 


In  ten  minutes  a  Walsh  Harness  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
any  horse  perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable  harness  be¬ 
cause  it  fits.  It  is  much  easier  to  put  on  and  take  off. 
No  stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with  wjien  winter  cold 
bites  your  fingers  and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjustable 
strap  holder,  used1  exclusively  on  Walsh  Harness,  does 
away  with  all  buckles  and  rings,  and  the  harder  the 
pull  the  tighter  they  hold:  the  world’s  greatest  advance 
in  harness  making.  No  other  harness  ever  made  can 
equal  it.  Made  in  all  styles.  Breechingless,  Side  Backer, 
Back  Pad,  Express,  etc.,  all  shown  in  my  big  free  book. 

Be  Prepared  for  the  Spring  Rush 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  big,  free  harness  book  today. 
Post  yourself  on  this  wonderful  harness,  so  you  can 
make  your  decision  and  get  your  trial  order  in  quickly 
as  possible.  Have  your  harness  ready  for  spring  work 
when  it  comes.  A  delay  at  that  time  because  of  old 
broken-down  harness  will  cost  you  dearly, 

$pV.50  after  30  days*  free  trial 

E  Balance  easy  payments.  Selling  direct  by 
mail  to  you  enables  me  to  give  highest  quality 
harness  at  lowest  prices.  There’s  a  copy  of 
my  book  waiting  for  you.  Write  today  for  book,  prices, 
terms  and  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 
Dept.  514,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


New  edition  of  my  big  free 
Harness  Book  just  out — 52 
pages  of  inter • 
esting  facts . 
M  111  Write  for 

wit  3  it  today • 


Make  Money 
Like  These 
Farmers 


I  get  hundreds  of  letters  from 
farmers  everywhere  who  write  and 
give  me  a  hunch  about  someone  who 
may  want  to  buy  a  set  of  Walsh 
harness.  Such  a  letter  brings  the 
farmer  who  wroteitanicelittlesum 
of  money  when  the  sale  is  made.  I 
have  farmers  who  are  actually  mak¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $75.  a  month  merely 
showing  Walsh  harness  and  taking 
orders  from  their  neighbors.  If  you 
would  like  to  clean  up  a  nice  sum 
during  odd  moments  on  Saturdays 
or  stormy  days,  or  at  public  sales, 
write  me.  I  am  looking  for  a  good 
man  to  act  as  my  distributor  in  his 
community.  You  can  make  good 
money,  if  you  are  the  man.  Address 
James  M.  Walsh,  James  M.  Walsh 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


Jtmet  M.  W.lsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.; 
Dept  514  123  Wisconsin  Are.,  Milwaukee  Wis.  , 


Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost  Walsh 
Harness  Catalog,  Free  Trial  Offer,  and  libera 
terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


NO-BUCKLE 

HARNESS 


NO  BUCKLES  TO  TEAR 
NO  RINGS  TO  WEAR 


BOOK  COUPON 
MAIL  IT  NOW 


AS  USED  IN 

AS  USED  IN 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

HARNESS 

$1.00  Per  Year 
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George  Washington-Farmer 

A  General  and  a  Statesman,  But  Most  Contented  on  the  Land 


U; 


RANDPA  is  very  well  and 
much  pleased  with  being  once 
•  more  Farmer  Washington,” 
wrote  Nellie  Custis  when  the 
Washingtons  were  settled  once  more  on  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate  in  1797  and  the  eight 
years  in  the  trying  office  of  “first  Presi¬ 
dent”  were  over.  It  was  spring.  No  place 
does  that  season  come  in  more  beauty  than 
to  the  wooded  Potomac  lands,  and  it  was  a 
happy  Washington  who  hurried  away  as 
he  said,  “freed  from  a  load  of  public  care,” 
to  the  delights  of  his  farm  for  he  was  a 
lover  of  the  soil,  of  herds,  of  forests  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  outdoors. 

But  this  was  to  be  expected  when  re¬ 
calling  that  George  Washington  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  land  owners  with  only 
one  exception,  the  Reverend  Lawrence, 
who  left  off  raising  sheep  to  try  his  skill 
at  preaching  to  human  flocks.  The  Wash¬ 
ingtons  were  an  old  English  family  taking 
their  name  originally  from  the  county  in 
which  their  estate  lay.  This  land  and  old 
home,  Sulgrave  Manor,  was  given  in  1539 
to  a  Lawrence  Washington  by  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  for  “services  rendered  the 
Crown,”  and  with  the 
grant  of  rolling  acres 
and  woodland  the 
farming  instinct  was 
born  in  that  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Sir  Lawrence,  for 
he  had  been  knighted 
as  well,  had  been 
trained  for  the  law 
and  was  “a  bencher” 
of  Northamptonshire, 
but  upon  receiving  the 
Sulgrave  lands  he  at 
once  left  his  learned 
p  r  o  f  e  s  s  i  o  n  to  set 
about  farming  and 
sheep  raising  at  Sul¬ 
grave. 

Here  his  son,  John, 
was  born  and  the 
grandson,  Lawrence, 
all  carrying  on  the 
cattle  industry  on  a 
large  scale,  tilling  the 
fertile  fields  of  the 
English  midlands, 


By  LEAH  KAZMARK 

sponsoring  the  free  grammar  schools,  hold¬ 
ing  office  in  the  ivy-mantled  church  of  the 
adjoining  village  and  repeatedly  serving  as 
Mayor  of  Northamptonshire;  varied  inter¬ 
ests  of  life  repeated  in  the  career  of  the 
American  Washington  many  years  later. 

When  John,  great-grandfather  of  the 
George  who  was  to  eclipse  even  the  Wash¬ 
ington  knights  in  achievements,  emigrated 
to  the  New  World  he  at  once  settled  upon 
land  to  carry  on  the  calling  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  John  was  joined  a  few  years 
later  by  his  brother  Lawrence  and  together 
they  set  about  building  up  an  estate  on  the 
rich  lands  between  the  rivers  Rappahannock 
and  Potomac.  In  ten  years  of  hard  labor 
and  tireless  industry  they  had  so  succeeded 
that  each  had  fruitful  lands  of  his  own  and 
John  wras  a  “farmer  of  note,”  quite  an  out¬ 
standing  personage  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia. 

George,  who  was  to  succeed  at  farming 
even  on  a  larger  scale  than  his  ancestors, 
inherited  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
lands  along  the  rivers.  Here  he  grew  up 


Mount  Vernon  as  it  was  in  1751  when  its  owner,  Augustine  Washington  died.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  George  W ashington  farmed  its  many  acres,  improved  the  dwelling  and  beautified 
the  grounds  into  the  splendid  estate  as  we  know  it  today.  This  reproduction  of  an  early 
print  shows  Washington  with  one  of  the  constant  flow  of  guests  who  found  delightful  the 
Mount  Vernon  hospitality. 


loving  the  fields,  playing  Indian  in  the  hills, 
swimming  the  river,  riding  the  woods  and 
taking  interest  in  how  things  on  the  home 
place  were  done.  When  of  age  he  came 
into  his  inheritance,  which  his  thrifty, 
capable  mother  had  been  tending.  This 
was  5000  acres.  When  he  married  the 
dashing  Mrs.  Custis  she  brought  him  15,000 
more.  To  these  he  added  year  by  year  un¬ 
til  Farmer  Washington  ranked  as  among 
America’s  foremost  land  owners ;  success¬ 
ful,  industrious,  and  proud  of  the  calling 
of  his  fathers. 

The  land  of  George  Washington  formed 
a  miniature  world  of  its  own.  Save  a  few 
things,  mostly  tools  and  clothing,  which  he 
ordered  every  six  months  from  England, 
everything  was  produced  on  the  land.  There 
was  a  dairy,  a  water-mill,  a  fishery,  a 
spinning  room  with  sixteen  wheels  making 
industrious  music,  gardens,  vineyards,  fruit 
trees,  a  mason  and  a  carpenters’  quarters, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  game  preserves ;  all-in- 
all  a  life  went  on  that  was  contented,  self- 
sufficient,  reminding  one  of  the  type  of  life 
in  an  English  village  in  the  days  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  when  each  little  town  supplied  its 

own  needs  unmindful 
of  the  outside  coun¬ 
try.  And  as  the  es¬ 
tate  went  tranquilly 
about  its  daily  affairs 
there  was  Farmer 
Washington  over  it 
all,  minding  the  least 
detail  and  keeping  an 
able  finger  in  each  pie. 
Farmer  Washington 
— never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  home 
on  his  land. 

The  industry  of 
Washington  remains 
ever  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der.  He  was  up  be¬ 
fore  day  at  work  on 
his  books,  then  riding 
his  lands,  and  even 
taking  off  his  coat  and 
“pitching  in”  when 
the  need  arose.  He 
divided  his  large  place 
into  farms  with  an 
overseer  at  each  one. 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Look  before  you  buy! 

You  never  need  to  do  your  buying  blind¬ 
folded  when  you  do  business  with  the 
Goodyear  Dealer  in  your  town. 

He  has  the  tire  you  want  in  stock;  you  can 
examine  it  as  closely  as  you  like --and  it  is 
nationally  known  as  the  best  tire  money 
can  buy. 

Your  Goodyear  Dealer  will  recommend  the 
right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your  car;  he 
will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and  fill 
it  with  air. 

Long  after  the  tire  has  gone  into  use,  he  will 
help  you  give  it  proper  attention,  so  that 
it  can  deliver  you  the  last  mile  built  into 
it  at  the  factory. 

Give  your  local  Goodyear  Dealer  a  chance 
to  show  you  what  his  service  means  in 

money  saved. 

You’ll  probably  enjoy  more  tire  mileage  and 
satisfaction  at  a  lower  final  cost  than  you 
have  ever  experienced  before. 


!  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want 
I  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear, 
|  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
\  dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


American  Agriculturist,  February 


Thou  Shalt  Not 

Farmers  Determined  to  Sdtop  Nuisance 


1928 

! 


I  HAVE  read  your  article  of  January 
14th  entitled  “For  A  Better  Trespass 
Law”,  and  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
its  provisions. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower  and 
have  always  enjoyed  sports  of  all 
kinds,  but,  as  you  know,  farmers  do 
not  have  much  time  for  them.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  one  who  calls 
himself  a  gentleman  will  trespass  on 
another  without  permission,  be  he  a 
sportsman  or  otherwise. 

To  my  mind,  they  are  cheap  sports 
who  so  trespass,  and  I  doubt  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  State  or  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  liberating  game  of 

all  kinds  to  be  rear-  - - 

ed  and  fed  by  the 
farmers  of  the 
State.  There  can  be 
no  argument  about 
the  fact  that  farm 
lands  are  private 
property.  I  shall 
quote  from  the  1927 
syllabus  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law. 


every  nabob  that  has  a  craving  to  burn 
powder  running  over  it  doing  as  he 
pleases. 

We  wish  you  complete  success  in 
your  good  work.— C.  S.  M.,  New  York. 


I 


WARNING 

This  warning  is  is¬ 
sued  to  every  'pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  hunting 
and  fishing  license. 

This  license  does 
not  entitle  the 
holder  to  hunt  or 
fish  upon  property 
posted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Con¬ 
servation  law  with¬ 
out  the  owner’s 
written  consent; 
nor  upon  private 
property  not  posted 
without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner 
thereof. 

I  think,  as  does 
the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we 
farmers  had  our 
just  rights  and  that 
no  one  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  law  to 
trespass  on  another 
without  a  permit. 

Again  I  thank  you  _ _ 

for  the  stand  and  — — — — 

interest  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of 
agriculture.  I  wish  you  every  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  laudable  undertaking.  So 
here’s  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
the  farm  paper  which  champions  the 
farmer’s  cause.- — F.  A.  R.,  New  York. 


Should  Require  Written 
Permission 

THE  letters  on  this  pa^e  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  trespass  situation  and 
of  the  almost  unanimous ’attitude 
of  farmers  that  something  must 
be  done  to  protect  their  rights. 
In  order  to  get  some  help  it  is 
probably  best  not  to  ask  for  too 
much.  It  is  our  thought  that 
great  reilef  could  be  had  if  the 
two  following  important'  steps 
were  taken: 

First,  if  every  person  who 
wishes  to  trespass  in  any 
way  on  your  property  should 
be  required  to  get  written 
permission  from  the  owner, 
and 

Second,  if  every  farmer 
would  make  himself  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  one  to  enforce  the 
present  law  against  tres¬ 
passers  every  time  it  is 
broken  on  his  property. 

To  be  sure,  farmers  are  busy, 
but  it  seems  to  us  not  too  busy 
to  take  a  little  time  occasionally 
to  defend  their  own  rights. 
American  Agriculturist  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  work  on  this 
problem  until  our  farmers  get 
some  relief. — The  Editors 


Grange  Trespass  Resolution 

At  OUR  last  Grange  meeting  the 
following  resolution  was  carried : 

RESOLVED,  That  we  go  on 
record  as  favoring  a  change  in  our 
game  laws  to  the  effect  that  all 
hunters  be  required  to  secure  the 
written  permission  of  owners  or  oc¬ 
cupants  of  land  before  hunting 
thereon. — Marion  Grange  No.  214. 
The  secretary  was  requested  to 
send  this  notice  to  your  paper. — D.  A. 
L.,  New  York. 

Sheep  Safe  Only  in  Barn 

WE  ARE  much  interested  in  what 
you  are  attempting  to  do  in  re¬ 
gard  to  keeping  trespassers  off.  We 
cannot  see  why  you  should  not  have 
the  cooperation  of  every  farmer. 

We  have  a  large  flock  of  sheep 
which  in  summer  graze  up  on  the  hills. 
We  are  never  at  ease  in  mind  as  to 
the  safety  of  our  flock  until  they  are 
yarded  at  night  as  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  hunters  and  their  dogs  that  travel 
across  our  land.  We  have  entirely 
too  much  to  do,  so  we  are  unable  to 
order  all  the  hunters  off  or  to  follow 
them  around  to  see  if  they  shoot  any 
stock  or  their  dogs  chase  the  sheep. 

As  you  say,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man 
that  owns  his  farm  has  to  submit  to 


From  a  Hunter 

HAVE  received  your  paper  for  a 
long  time  and  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
either,  but  I  enjoy  it  just  the  same. 

I  am  writing  a  protest  against  your 
views  of  the  trespass  law.  I  have 
hunted  and  trapped  for  twenty-nine 
years  and  would  like  to  keep  it  up,  but 
if  it  keeps  getting  worse  I  may  as  well 
_____________  quit.  Now  it  seems 

to  me  the  farmer 
has  all  the  trespass 
law  he  needs,  for  if 
he  does  not  post  his 
land,  how  do  the 
hunters  know  where 
his  land  is,  and  if  I 
want  to  go  fox 
hunting  for  five  or 
eight  miles  across 
country,  how  could 
I  get  permission 
from  all  of  them? 
What  crops  does  a 
hunter  destroy  in 
October?  What  size 
shot  does  the  hunter 
i  use  that  he  shoots 
cows  ?  I  am  not 
saying  they  do  not 
get  shot,  but  do  you 
not  think  they  would 
if  there  were  no 
hunters  ? 

I  have  to  pay 
$7.50  dog  taxes. 
Where  does  that 
money  go?  Does 
it  protect  the  farm- 
e  r  any  ?  What 
would  the  expense 
be  to  post  150  acres 
of  ground  for  the 
farmer  ?  Why  is  it 
the  farmers  who  are 
never  posted  do  not 
have  so  much  dam- 

. .  age  done  ?  Why 

do  not  the  farmers  who  post  their  own 
farms  stay  on  them,  instead  of  hunt¬ 
ing  on  land  belonging  to  others?  They 
post  their  own  for  city  friends  and 
hunt  on  the  rest  of  the  farms. 

Why  do  you  lay  it  to  the  hunters 
for  stealing  fruit?  There  are  all 
kinds  of  thieves  and  they  are  not  game 
hunters,  either.  I  wish  one  of  your 
firm  would  come  and  go  out  for  a  day 
in  my  section  among  farmers  and 
have  a  talk  with  them,  and  see  the 
hunting  and  fishing  conditions  as  they 
really  are.  I  would  be  glad  to  go 
with  any  of  your  agents  at  any  time, 
if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  you.  1 
have  a  few  places  I  would  like  to  show 
you  that  are  posted. — R.  T.  D.,  N.  Y, 


Should  Get  Farmers’ 
Consent 

WE  HAVE  taken  your  paper  a 
long  time  and  enjoy  it  very  much- 
We  like  the  spirit  which  it  is  showing 
toward  the  farmers  and  what  it  i£ 
trying  to  do  for  them  in  regard  to 
laws  to  be  made  and  already  made. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wol¬ 
cott  local  Dairymen’s  League  held  on 
January  26,  (200  strong)  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  State  of 
New  York  should  give  the  farmers 
a  better  trespass  law  by  making  all 
hunters  and  trappers  secure  the  con¬ 
sent  of  owners,  thereby  relieving 
farmers  of  added  labor  and  expense 
of  posting  and  renewing  the  same. 

W.  R.  P.  and  W,  D.  J., 

Committee  on  Resolutions > 
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What  Nitrogen  Did  To  My  Orchard 

How  It  Brought  Unfruitful  Trees  into  Profitable  Production 
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EDITORS*  NOTE:  When  we  read  the  article  on 
this  page,  it  seemed  to  us  so  interesting  and  so 
valuable  to  fruit  growers  that  we  asked  permis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  prominent  fruit  grower  of 
Western  New  York,  and  the  Cornell  Countryman, 
to  reprint  it  for  your  benefit.  While  nitrate  of 
soda  was  the  form  of  nitrogen  used  in  these  ex¬ 
periments,  the  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is 
that  nitrogen  in  any  quickly  available  form  would 
probably  have  been  effective. 


“O: 


NE  has  to  do  things  in  order  to  know 
|them”  was  the  remark  that  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey  then  dean  of 
the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  made  to  me  several 
years  ago.  He  was  referring  to  the 
ability  of  a  farm  boy  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  as  compared  to  the 
ability  of  one  inexperienced  in  farm 
work.  The  remark  was  a  casual  one 
only,  but  I  saw  the  force  of  it  then 
and  I  have  realized  the  force  of  it 
more  fully  in  later  years  from  my  own 
experience  in  actual  farming,  an  ex¬ 
perience  following  ten  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  agriculture  and  five  years  of  en¬ 
forcing  agricultural  law. 

Seven  years  ago  I  returned  to  the 
home  of  my  boyhood,  my  father’s 
farm,  mainly  fruit,  to  become  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  Educational  advantages 
had  been  mine  in  abundance, — a  col¬ 
lege  training,  ten  years’  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit  growing,  and  five 
years’  experience  in  the  enforcement 
of  agricultural  law.  As  far  as  mental 
equipment  is  concerned,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  raise  fruit  one  hundred 


By  CHARLES  S.  WILSON 

Fruit  Grower,  Ontario  County 

per  cent  grade  A.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  work 
out  that  way  at  once.  Rather,  it  has  taken  me 
about  six  years  to  “find  myself.”  It  is  my 
thought  to  comment  briefly  on  the  experiences 
with  an  orchard. 

One  of  the  orchards  on  the  home  farm  had 
been  the  pride  of  my  father.  It  was  an  n  acre 
field  of  McIntosh  trees,  fourteen  years  planted, 
that  had  not  been  bearing  although  there  was  no 


This  picture  was  taken  September  26,  1927  and  shows  Mr.  Wilson  com¬ 
paring  the  yields  from  two  trees.  One  tree  fertilized  with  S  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda  produced  7  bushels  and  one  tree  unfertilized  produced  1.8  bushels. 
The  trees ,  which  are  McIntosh,  are  sixteen  years  old. 


apparent  reason  for  its  sterility.  I  set  out  im¬ 
mediately  to  make  that  orchard  bear  and  had  no 
other  thought  in  mind  than  that  it  would  be  an 
eaSy  proposition.  The  trees  were  20  feet  apart, 
square  system  of  planting.  The  permanent  trees 
were  40  feet  each  way,  which  meant  that  there 
were  three  fillers  to  every  permanent,  or  a  filler 
row  between  the  permanent  rows  and  a  filler  tree 
between  the  permanent  trees  in  the  row.  The 
fillers  in  this  case  were  also  McIntosh.  Every 
spring  the  trees  would  blossom  in  abundance,  a 
mass  of  white  bloom,  promising  a  splendid  crop 
of  fruit.  But  everything  would  fall 
off  and  neither  permanent  nor  filler 
could  be  enticed  to  produce  fruit. 

The  problem  was  an  interesting  one 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  scientist 
but  decidedly  discouraging  from  the 
practical  point  of  view.  And  for 
three  years  in  succession  it  bloomed 
in  full  but  failed  to  bear. 

During  those  three  years  I  worked 
on  every  factor  that  might  be  the 
cause  of  its  unfruitfulness.  Tillage 
was  one,  but  the  orchard  was  tilled 
annually  and  a  cover  crop  grown. 
Spraying  was  another,  but  the  trees 
were  sprayed  thoroughly  up  to  and 
including  the  petal  spray.  Then  there 
was  the  fertility,  but  barnyard  manure 
was  applied  every  other  year. 

One  year  there  was  a  small  crop  of 
fruit,  just  a  few  apples  on  each  tree. 
A  few  trees  of  other  varieties  were 
scattered  throughout  the  block  and  an 
orchard  of  different  varieties  ad¬ 
joined.  Cross  pollination  seemed  to 
( Continued  on  Page  p ) 


Why 


No  Improvement  Will  Show  Greater  Returns  in  Money  and  Time  Saved 
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RESSURE  for  running  water  on  the  farm 
may  be  supplied  by  gravity  from  a  spring 
that  is  higher  than  the  buildings  or  by 
pumping  water  by  some  means  either  to  an 
overhead  storage  tank  or  to  a  pressure  tank  lo¬ 
cated  underground  or  in  the  basement. 

Where  conditions  are  right  there  is  no  cheaper 
or  more  satisfactory  system  than  the  gravity 
system.  The  flow  from  a  spring  can  be  brought 
to  the  house  and  tapped  with  a  faucet  at  the  sink, 
then  the  pipe  can  be  continued  upward  and  run 
to  the  barn. 

In  order  to  have  a  hot  water  heater  and  bath¬ 
room,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  water  run  to  an  overhead  stor¬ 
age  tank.  Where  there  is  no  spring  lo¬ 
cated  higher  than  the  buildings,  water 
can  be  pumped  to  a  storage  or  pressure 
tank  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  ways. 

In  some  sections  windmills  are  still 
popular,  though  their  place  has  been 
largely  taken  by  gas  engines  and  electric 
motors.  Where  conditions  are  right,  a 
ram  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  source 
of  power.  Water  can  be  pumped  by  a 
ram  to  an  overhead  storage  tank  or  an 
automatic  device  can  be  used  to  pump 
into  a  pressure  tank.  When  the  pres¬ 
sure  falls  to  a  certain  point  the  ram 
starts  and  as  soon  as  it  is  raised  to  the 
right  point  the  ram  stops. 

A  pressure  tank,  by  the  way,  is  simply 
an  air  tight  metal  tank  with  pipes  lead¬ 
ing  to  and  from  it.  At  first  it  holds  air 
only,  but  as  it  is  pumped  partly  full  of 
water  the  air  is  compressed  above  the 
water  and  as  soon  as  a  faucet  is  opened 
so  that  the  water  can  escaoe,  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  forces  it  out. 


The  disadvantage  of  any  water  system  that 
stores  water  in  a  tank,  either  an  overhead  tank 
or  a  pressure  tank,  is  that  the  water  is  not  fresh. 
This  can  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  locating 
a  pressure  tank  underground  or  in  the  basement 
while  in  some  cases  such  a  system  is  used  for 
all  purposes  except  water  for  drinking,  which  is 
supplied  by  a  pump.  Elowever,  some  companies 
manufacturing  water  systems  have  remedied 
this  by  using  a  very  small  pressure  tank.  As 
soon  as  a  faucet  opens  an  electric  motor  starts 
pumping  water  into  it.  By  allowing  the  water 
to  run  for  a  minute  or  two  fresh  water  is  se¬ 


Running  water  is  still  lacking  in  too  many  kitchens  and  barns. 
The  encouraging  thing  is  that  the  number  is  constantly  decreasing. 

(Courtesy,  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture)  \ 


cured.  Still  another  form  of  electric  pump  is 
located  below  the  water  line  in  the  well,  and 
when  a  faucet  is  opened  the  pump  automatically 
starts  work. 

W ith  a  water  system  to  fit  almost  any  pocket 
book,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  higher  percent 
of  farm  homes  supplied  with  running  water  than 
is  actually  the  case.  Possibly  this  is  because  the 
male  partner  of  the  firm  considers  it  necessary 
to  spend  the  money  for  tools  or  other 
equipment,  yet  the  fact  that  we  find  all 
manner  of  improvements  and  conveniences 
on  farms  that  lack  running  water,  may  have 
some  other  reason.  Personally  we 
have  always  felt  that  a  salesman  has 
an  easier  task  to  sell  something  that 
“goes”  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered  to  the 
farm  rather  than  something  like  a  run¬ 
ning  water  system  which  requires  much 
study  and  thought  in  order  to  decide  on 
the  right  system  and  more  labor  and 
planning  before  it  is  finally  installed  in 
working  order. 

For  the  man  who  can  spare  the  cash 
it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  buy  one  of  the 
many  reliable  water  systems  operated  by 
gas  engine  or  electric  motor  where  cur¬ 
rent  is  available.  To  the  man  who  feels 
he  cannot  afford  such  a  system,  there  is 
still  the  possibility  of  putting  in  running 
water  by  using  a  ram  or  an  overhead 
storage  tank  and  a  pump.  In  some  cases 
water  is  even  pumped  by  a  hand  force 
pump  into  such  a  storage  tank.  In  these 
days  of  cheap  power  this  seems  like  a 
misuse  of  muscle.  The  man  who  wants 
to  install  running  water  himself  can 
get  help  from  a  number  of  sources. 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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The  A.  A.  Editorial  Platform 

1:  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  taxes. 

2:  For  swift  punishment  of  chicken  and 
other  farm  thieves. 

3:  For  higher  indemnities  more  quickly  paid 
for  TB  cattle. 

4:  For  better  dirt  roads. 

5:  For  better  grading,  packing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  eastern  farm  products,  especially 
fruit. 

6:  For  relief  from  farm  trespassers. 


Should  Pay  Cattle  Indemnities  Quickly 

THE  more  we  hear  of  this  problem  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  indemnities  for  cattle  condemned 
for  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  more  sure  we 
are  that  indemnities  must  be  paid  more  quickly 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  taking  of  six 
weeks  to  three  months,  as  is  the  case  now,  before 
the  indemnities  are  paid,  is  absurd  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  at  all  in  any  business  concern. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  mail-order  house 
that  took  six  to  eight  weeks  to  fill  an  order? 
How  long  do  you  think  such  a  concern  would 
get  any  business  to  do?  Yet  the  mail-order 
house  receives  many  complicated  orders  that 
have  to  be  assembled  from  acres  of  warehouses 
and  checked  and  re-checked  to  avoid  errors.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  of  this  work  these  orders  are 
usually  filled  the  same  day  that  they  are  received. 

Now,  if  business  can  speed  up,  we  believe  that 
the  State  can  cut  some  of  its  red  tape  and  speed 
up  also,  if  a  real  effort  is  made  and  if  it  is 
realized  how  seriously  the  farmers  need  the  in¬ 
demnity  money  for  replacements.  If  the  farmer 
does  his  part  in  cleaning  up  after  the  test  and  in 
making  the  necessary  reports  quickly,  THEN 
THE  STATE  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  PAY 
THE  INDEMNITIES  WITHIN  AT  LEAST 
TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  TPIE  ANIMALS 
ARE  SLAUGHTERED. 


For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

“Some  sixteen  years  ago  I  was  a  farmer  living 
in  Cayuga  County  on  a  dirt  road.  Before  that 
time  we  worked  out  our  road  taxes  ourselves.  Then 
I  moved  to  town  and  also  about  that  time  or  a 
little  before  the  money  system  of  working  our  roads 
went  into  effect.  We  thought  at  that  time  it 
would  be  an  improvement.” 

“Last  Spring  I  came  back  into  Cayuga  County 


on  a  dirt  road  again.  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  instead  of  conditions  improving  that  they 
had  grown  worse.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  use  up  the  money  on  the  improved  roads  and 
neglect  the  dirt  roads  with  the  exception  of  scrap¬ 
ing  and  on  our  own  particular  road  we  feel  that 
the  scraping  is  overdone,  because  it  provides  no 
permanent  good.” 

“I  understand  from  some  of  the  older  residents 
that  the  county  and  town  superintendents  have 
been  approached  on  the  matter,  but  give  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  return.  Some  of  them  are  rather 
curt.  I  for  one  favor  less  county  road  construc¬ 
tion,  and  more  work  on  dirt  roads  in  the  way  of 
hauling  gravel  or  crushed  stone  to  make  something 
in  the  way  of  a  permanent  improvement." 

THIS  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  is  a  sample 
of  many  that  we  are  constantly  getting  on 
this  problem  of  dirt  roads.  There  is  ample 
proof  that  farmers  on  dirt  roads  are  getting 
neither  service  nor  justice. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  farmers  living  off 
of  the  improved  roads  are  still  in  the  majority 
and  therefore  they  need  to  organize  their 
strength.  We  suggest  that  if  your  road  service 
is  poor  a  meeting  be  called  in  your  local  school 
house,  or  at  some  other  place  in  your  community, 
discuss  the  question,  get  other  neighborhoods  to 
do  the  same,  then  get  a  signed  petition  or  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  for  better  service  before  your  super¬ 
visors  and  your  road  superintendents.  If  they 
do  not  listen,  elect  local  officers  who  will.  As 
long  as  you  act  like  sheep  just  so  long  will  you 
get  nothing  but  sheep  paths  on  which  to  travel. 

Sheep  Growers  Have  New  Plans 

HE  New  York  Sheep  Growers  Association 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  have  been  holding  several 
meetings  of  sheep  growers  and  other  stock  men 
with  a  view  of  putting  more  life  and  support  into 
the  business  of  selling  wool  in  an  organized  way. 

One  of  the  important  matters  presented  at 
these  meetings  was  a  new  plan  of  grading,  stor¬ 
ing  and  selling  wool.  The  Sheep  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  has  decided  to  handle  its  wool  through 
a  concern  in  Boston  at  a  cost  of  2^4  cents  a 
pound.  All  of  the  wool  will  be  sent  directly 
there  and  stored  until  sold,  and  the  cost  covers 
grading,  storing  and  selling.  Another  change 
of  policy  is  from  the  one  pool  to  the  two  or  pos¬ 
sibly  more  pools,  depending  upon  the  desires  of 
the  individual  grower.  The  grower  therefore, 
will  have  more  to  say  about  when  he  wants  his 
wool  to  be  sold.  Selling  by  cooperation  is  in¬ 
finitely  better  from  the  woof  growers  standpoint 
than  trying  to  go  it  alone  and  taking  any  old 
price  that  the  local  dealer  may  want  to  pay.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  growers  will 
be  able  to  increase  interest  and  support  of  their 
Association.  Any  grower  interested  should 
write  to  E.  L.  Moody,  President  Sheep  Growers 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Bananas,  Oranges  or  Apples? 

N  a  dining  car  of  one  of  the  leading  rail¬ 
roads  we  picked  up  on  the  menu  card  a  fine 
free  advertisement  of  the  banana,  a  part  of 
which  we  quote  below : 

“The  romantic  history  of  the  banana  is  little 
known,  and  for  that  reason  is  perhaps  the  more 
fascinating.  It  is  a  story  that  brings  together  the 
adventures  of  explorers  and  missionaries,  and  the 
researches  of  botanists,  archeologists  and  geog¬ 
raphers  in  the  record  of  dim  centuries.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times  the  story  includes  a  great  variety  of  sci¬ 
entific  study  and  inventive  genius,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruit  and  its  transportation  from 
the  Tropics  to  the  consumer. 

“But  far  older  than  history  is  the  use  of  the 
banana  as  a  food  for  man.  *  *  * 

“The  highest  medical  authorities  have  decided 
that  the  ripe  banana  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
digested  of  all  foods  and  is  high  in  energy-pro¬ 
ducing  elements.” 

Now  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  banana  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  good  business  ability  in  advertising 
their  fruit,  but  it  again  illustrates  the  fact  that 


the  apple  growers,  especially  of  the  East,  must 
wake  up  if  they  are  to  keep  their  markets.  The 
growers  of  oranges  and  ■  grapefruit  have  or¬ 
ganized  and  advertised  until  the  citrus  fruits  are 
even  more  common  on  the  tables  and  in  the  diet 
of  the  consumers  than  are  apples  . 

The  American  stomach  has  a  limited  capacity. 
It  can  be  stretched  only  about  so  far.  When 
food  producers  and  handlers  of  a  certain  pro¬ 
duct  are  able  to  increase  the  consumption  of  that 
product  through  good  organization  and  adver¬ 
tising,  then  the  consumers  simply  stop  eating 
something  else.  In  this  case,  they  are  stopping 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  apples.  In  spite 
of  the  rare  excellence  of  the  apple  as  a  food,  we 
are  pessimistic  enough  to  predict  that  its  con¬ 
sumption  will  continue  to  decline  as  long  as  the 
apple  growers  do  little  or  nothing  about  it,  while 
the  growers  and  handlers  of  other  fruits  continue 
to  work  hard  to  extend  their  markets. 

- ♦  o  ■  »  . — 

TIG. 

The  New  Grange  Master 

RED  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken,  Seneca 
County  has  just;  been  elected  Master  of  the 
New  York  State  ,Grange  meeting  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  We  congratulate  both  the  Grange  and 
Mr.  Freestone. 

Mr.  Freestone  is  a  member  of  the  Interlaken 
Grange  which  he  served  as  overseer  and  master. 
He  started  his  State  Grange  work  in  Syracuse 
in  1923  as  State  Lecturer.  The  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  State  Overseer  which 
position  he  has  held  for  four  years.  This  ex¬ 
perience  in  State  Grange  work  gave  him  plenty 
of  preparation  for  his  duties  as  State  Master. 
He  is  widely  known  and  loved  throughout  the 
State  having  spoken  in  hundreds  of  Grange 
meetings  in  various  counties. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know  Fred  for 
many  years.  His  virtues  are  many  and  his  faults 
few  and  far  between.  We  believe  that  he  will 
make  a  capable  Master  and  one  under  whose 
leadership  the  great  Order  will  continue  to 
progress. 


Increase  Income  Taxes 

“No  more  highly  contested  piece  of  legislation 
ever  went  on  the  statute  books  of  Mississippi  than 
the  income  tax  indicated  during  the  Whitefield 
administration.  And  no  piece  of  legislation  has 
done  more  to  lift  the  State  out  of  debt  and  equal¬ 
ize  taxes  than  has  this  same  income  tax  law.” 

THE  above  was  taken  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Southern  Ruralist.  The  principle  applies 
equally  well  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  only  logical  and  fair  method  of  taxation  is 
on  income  instead  of  real  estate,  and  the  fact 
that  this  better  principle  of  income  taxation  is 
becoming  recognized  is  demonstrated  by  more 
and  more  states  passing  an  income  tax  law. 
Therefore,  instead  of  all  of  this  talk  that  we 
have  every  year  in  New  York  State  of  reducing 
the  income  tax,  it  should  be  increased  to  the 
point  where  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  tax 
real  estate. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Y  desk  is  constantly  crowded  with  articles 
and  so-called  poems  from  people  who  do 
not  realize  that  writing  is  like  any  other 
trade  or  profession  and  requires  years  of  steady 
and  painful  practice  to  do  at  all  well.  Yet  how 
sorry  I  feel  when  I  have  to  return  the  material 
to  would-be  writers  and  discourage  them  by  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  truth.  Most  of  them  come  as  far 
from  the  goal  of  real  writing  as  the  small  boy 
did  whose  teacher  instructed  him  as  follows  in 
writing  a  composition :  “You  should  not  attempt 
any  flights  of  fancy.  Simply  be  yourself  and 
write  what  is  in  you.” 

Here  is  what  he  wrote:  “We  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  flights  of  fancy,  but  write  what  is  in 
us.  In  me  there  is  my  stummick,  lungs,  hart, 
liver,  two  apples,  one  piece  of  pie,  one  stick  of 
lemon  candy  and  my  dinner.” 
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New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Tax  Facts 

•/  .  PQ  */  %/ 

How  Taxes  are  Assessed  and  Collected  in  These  States 


LOCAL  assessors  in  New  Jersey  begin  to 
make  assessments  on  October  i  and  are 
required  to  have  their  assessment  list  com¬ 
plete  by  January  io.  Assessors  have  power 
to  examine  any  person  or  officer  of  a  corporation 
and  may  apply  to  circuit  county  court  for  a  sub¬ 
poena  in  order  to  insure  their  appearance  for 
examination.  On  January  io  the  assessors  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  County  Board  of  Taxation  and 
file  with  the  board  a  complete  assessment  list 
together  with  a  copy  and  accompanied  by  the 
assessor’s  affidavit.  The  assessors  incur  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  ten  dollars  for  failure  to  file  this  list  on 
January  io,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  additional 
day  of  delay.  The  County  Board  of  Taxation 
may  remove  assessors  for  failure  of  duty  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  may  remove 
them  for  willful  or  intentional  failure  to  comply 
with  the  constitutional  laws  relating  to  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  taxes. 

V  IOJc 

Tax  Payers  May  Inspect  Assessment  Roll 

Before  completing  the  final  roll,  assessors  are 
required  to  advertise  in  at  least  one  paper  cir¬ 
culating  throughout  the  tax  district  specifying 
a  time  and  place  where  the  tax  list  may  be  in¬ 
spected  by  any  taxpayer  to  see  what  assessments 
had  been  made  and  to  confer  informally  with 
assessors  about  correcting  errors. 

The  State  Comptroller  on  or  before  February 
i  transmits  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
to  the  County  collector  of  each  county  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  tax  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  that  yeaf  and  to  be  raised  by  tax  for 
public  schools.  The  State  Comptroller  ap¬ 
portions  this  tax  among  the  several  counties. 
The  State  Comptroller  also  transmits  to  the 
county  collector  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  general  tax  in  the  county  for  state 
purposes.  The  county  collector  lays  these  facts 
before  the  County  Board  of  Taxation  who  ap¬ 
portion  the  amount  of  tax  among  the  various 
tax  districts. 

Each  tax  district  before  March  I  transmits  to 
the  County  Board  of  Taxation  a  statement  of 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  taxing 
district  for  local  purposes.  In  like  manner  the 
school  districts  give  to  the  County  Board  of 
Taxation  before  March  i  an  account  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  school  district. 

County  Board  Revises  List 

The  County  Board  of  Taxation  meets  for  ex¬ 
amining  and  revising  the  tax  list.  They  have 
the  power  to  call  in  the  assessors  and  have  power 
to  revise  and  correct  assessments  and  to  add  to 
the  list  property  which  has  been  omitted.  This 
County  Board  of  Taxation  fixes  the  amount  of 
state  school,  state  and  county  tax  to  be  levied  in 
each  tax  district  of  the  county. 

The  assessor  makes  his  corrections  and  enters 
the  rate  on  his  tax  list.  The  County  Board  of 
taxation  makes  out  a  table  of  aggre¬ 
gates,  which  table  contains  complete 
information  about  the  property  as¬ 
sessed,  the  rates,  etc.,  and  before 
April  i  delivers  the  correct  duplicate 
of  the  tax  list  to  the  collectors  in  each 
county. 

The  local  collector  delivers  or 
mails  tax  bills  to  those  assessed 
before  May  15.  One-half  of  this 
tax  is  payable  on  April  1  and  be¬ 
comes  delinquent  on  June  1  ;  the  other 
half  must  be  paid  before  Dec.  1  and 
becomes  delinquent  on  that  date.  The 
collectors  transmit  taxes  to  the  County 
Treasurer  the  first  of  each  month  and 
the  County  Treasurer  pays  the  state 
tax  to  the  state  treasurer  on  or  before 
December  20.  On  December  1  the 
collectors,  except  in  cities,  file  with 
the  treasurer  a  statement  of  the  taxes 
paid  and  those  in  arrears. 


Any  taxpayer  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  made  of  his  property  has  several  ways 
in  which  he  is  protected.  First,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  June,  he  may  file  with  the  County 
Board  of  Taxation  a  petition  of  appeal,  a  copy 
of  which  shall  also  be  filed  with  the  clerk  or  at¬ 
torney  of  the  taxing  district.  The  County  Board 
can  determine  the  time  and  manner  of  hearing 
such  an  appeal  and  can  revise  and  correct  the  as¬ 
sessment  in  accord  with  the  true  value  of  the 
property.  The  County  Board  of  Taxation  also 
has  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  value. 
The  County  Board  of  Taxation  shall  hear  and 
determine  all  such  appeals  before  the  first  day 
of  September. 

Sale  of  Land  for  Taxes 

In  the  second  place,  any  person  who  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  County  Board 
of  Taxation  may  further  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October.  The  State  Board  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments  acts  upon  the  appeal  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  County  Board  of 
Taxation  does. 

All  unpaid  taxes  with  interests,  penalties  and 
costs  of  collection  are  a  lien  on  the  land  on 


EVERY  person  of  21  years  of  age  and  over 
who  owns  real  property  in  Pennsylvania  is 
required  to  pay  at  least  three  taxes — a 
county  tax  except  in  Philadelphia,  a  city, 
borough  or  township  tax  and  a  school  tax.  In 
some  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  fourth  class 
known  as  the  poor  tax  which  is  often  collected 
as  a  part  of  the  county  or  municipal  tax. 

One  fundamental  difference  between  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  tax  systems  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  direct  state  tax  on  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  county,  borough,  town¬ 
ship  and  most  rural  school  taxes  are  levied  upon 
the  valuation  made  by  the  local  assessor. 

How  Assessments  Are  Made 

There  is  a  general  assesment  of  property  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  once  every  three  years 
with  a  revision  of  assessment  on  such  property 
as  may  have  been  improved  during  the  other 
two  years. 

With  the  exception  of  Allegheny,  Luzerne,  and 
Philadelphia  counties,  county  assessors  are  elect¬ 
ed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  One  is  elected  for 
each  ward  of  the  city,  one  for  each  borough  not 
divided  into  wards,  one  for  each  ward  of  a 
borough  which  is  divided  into  wards  and  one 
for  each  township.  These  assessors  are  paid 


which  the  taxes  are  assessed  after  December  1st 
of  the  year  when  they  fall  due.  When  taxes 
remain  unpaid  on  July  1st  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  when  the  taxes  be¬ 
come  in  arrears,  the  collector  or  other  officer 
shall  enforce  the  lien  by  selling  the  property. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  makes  a  list  of 
land  to  be  sold  for  taxes  together  with  a  list  of 
taxes  charged  against  each  property  and  gives 
public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale. 
Copies  of  this  notice  are  posted  in  five  public 
places  in  the  tax  district  and  published  for  four 
weeks  in  a  paper  which  circulates  through  the 
tax  district.  A  copy  of  this  notice  is  mailed  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  which  is  in  arrears 
for  taxes.  The  collector  may  adjourn  the  sale 
at  his  discretion,  for  bidders  or  for  any  reason 
that  seems  sufficient  to  him.  However,  it  is  not 
to  be  adjourned  for  a  longer  period  than  8  weeks 
without  again  giving  a  public  notice  of  the  sale. 
The  collector  may  receive  taxes  on  any  of  this 
property  at  any  time  previous  to  the  sale.  After 
the  land  has  been  sold  for  taxes  the  owner  can 
redeem  it  within  two  years  or  until  the  re¬ 
demption  has  been  barred.  The  former  owner 
is  mailed  a  notice  calling  his  attention  to  the  right 
to  redeem  his  property. 


$5.00  for  each  day  actually  employed  in  the 
work  of  making  assessments.  In  Philadelphia 
and  Luzerne  counties,  a  county  Board  of  As¬ 
sessments  and  Revision  of  Taxes  is  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  Allegheny 
county  a  Board  of  Assessment  of  7  members  is 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioner.  The 
total  number  of  assessors  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1924  was  3516.  Local  assessors  are  often 
elected  with  little  regard  for  their  qualifications 
and  there  is  little  check  up  of  their  work.  While 
the  county  commissioners  have  the  power  to 
make  drastic  revisions  of  assessments  they  rarely 
do  so. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with 
the  assessments  made  in  Pennsylvania.  Al¬ 
though  the  law  states  that  property  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  its  real  value,  it  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  this  is  not  done.  According  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  summary  of  the  county  tax  survey  in 
1924,  real  estate  in  entire  counties  was  assessed 
at  55%  of  the  real  value,  cities  57%,  boroughs 
52%  and  schools  66%.  This  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  however,  as  the  assessed  valuation 
in  any  one  district  may  vary  considerably  when 
compared  with  the  real  value  in  the  entire  state 
and  the  difference  in  assessed  value  in  entire  tax 
districts  or  between  country  and  city  property 
may  be  great. 

How  Appeals  Are  Made 

A  real  estate  owner  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  assessment  on  his 
property  can  appeal  to  the  County 
commissioners  who  sit  as  a  Board  of 
Revision.  This  Board  of  Revision  is 
directed  to  inquire  whether  the  as¬ 
sessors  have  performed  their  duties 
but  they  are  not  required  to  bring  the 
assessments  up  to  market  value.  The 
law  does  require  that  this  Board  of 
Revision  shall  revise,  raise  or  reduce 
and  analyze  assessments.  The  real 
results  are  that  they  make  few  changes 
in  assessments.  At  the  same  time,  if 
a  taxpayer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  re¬ 
vision  made  by  this  Board  he  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
but  here  the  only  task  provided  is  that 
(Continued  on  Page  j) 


American  Agriculturist  Tax  Program* 

I.  The  reduction  or  abolition  of  tax  on  real  property. 

II.  Increased  use  of  the  principle  of  taxing  incomes. 

III.  Fairer  assessments  of  property,  including  taxation  of 
personal  property. 

IV.  Less  tax  exemption. 

V.  More  federal  and  state  aid  for  local  work. 

VI.  Tax  budgets  and  statements  to  taxpayers  by  all  units 
of  local  government. 

VII.  A  poll  tax  for  every  voter  not  a  property  owner. 

VIII.  Limitation  of  public  work  in  proportion  to  the  tax¬ 
payers’  ability  to  pay. 

*(We  will  furnish  suggested  tax  programs  and  supplementary 
material  for  a  study  and  discussion  of  this  important  subject  free  of 
charge,  upon  request  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.) 


Pennsylvania’s  Tax  System 
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ORCHARD  BRAND 

REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF 

SPRAY"  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Oil  Emulsion 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

Dusts  for  all  Purposes 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO, 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCl-56 


SPRAY  for  Prevention!  If 

you  stamp  out  scab  before 
blossoms  drop  you  will  likely 
have  a  scab-free  harvest.  If  not 
—the  crop  value  may  be  greatly 
impaired.  Don’t  miss  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  and  cluster  bud 
applications. 

Ask  for  the  1928  Annual  “ Cash  Crops’ ’ 


“ROSY  APHIS”  APPLES 

No  market  for  these 


Control 

Aphis,  Red  Mite  &  Scale 

—  by  just  one  spraying 
late  with  SUNOCO 


The  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  may  be¬ 
come  destructive  any  season  with* 
out  warning. 

SUNOCO  controls  it  if  applied 
(1  to  25)  just  when  the  buds  are 
open  and  the  young  leaflets  are 
y2  inch  to  1  inch  long. 

This  will  avoid  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  nicotine  sprayings  later  in  the 
season. 


EUROPEAN  RED  MITE 

(Enlarged  3  times) 

A  comparatively  new  and  serious 
pest  because  its  life  cycle  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  completed  in  three  weeks. 
A  number  of  generations  will  there¬ 
fore  occur  in  the  growing  season. 

One  thorough  spraying  on  under¬ 
sides  of  twigs  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  hatching. 


FULLY  half  the  apples  which  were  “set”  in 
Western  New  York  were  ruined  last  year  by 
Rosy  Apple  Aphis. 

A  big  loss;  and  a  foolish  loss,  because  there’s 
one  spray  which,  with  one  late  application,  will 
allow  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

Lime  sulphur  has  failed  too  often  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Sunoco  Spray  is  better  and  safer. 
Sunoco  costs  much  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine. 

Just  one  spraying,  when  the  leaves  are  out 
fully  half  an  inch,  will  kill  more  Scale  Aphis, 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  than  any  other 
spray  combination. 

Sunoco  will  not  freeze  or  deteriorate.  Once 
mixed,  Sunoco  stays  mixed  even  in  hard  or  cold 
water. 

The  advice  of  our  own  entomologists  is  sound  and  has  been 
followed  successfully  by  leading  orchardists  everywhere. 
Consult  us  without  reserve.  No  charge. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


We  offer  you  FREE  a  valuable  booklet 
and  special  bulletins  on  Orchard  Pests 
and  their  control.  Send  for  them. 


SUNOCO 

self  qpDAY 

EMULSIFYING  U  I  JPC  JT\  I 


Please  send  me  FREE  your  valuable  booklet  anti  bulletins 

Name . . . . . — - 

iildress .... . . . . . — . . . . . . . . — . - 


for  this 
valuable 
to-'  bookletA.A. 
Mail  to  the 
Spray  Dept.. 
Sun  Oil  Co..  Fi¬ 
nance  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, 
Penm . 
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Pruning  Affects  Prices 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  "Talk 


ONE  DAY  this 
past  week  I 
took  a  long  drive  through  the  fruit 
belt  along  Lake  Ontario  both  east  and 
west  of  Rochester.  On  this  drive  I 
probably  passed  four  to  five  hundred 
farms,  nearly  all  having  orchards  of 
small  or  large  size.  Having  been 
thinking  a  good  deal 
about  the  problem  of 
our  old  apple  trees 
and  pruning  I  took 
particular  notice  of 
what  was  being  done 
this  winter  in  these 
apple  orchards.  I 
was  much  disappoint¬ 
ed  to  find  only  three 
orchards  visible  from 
the  road  in  all  this 
number  of  farms  in 
which  any  considerable  amount  of 
thorough  pruning  had  been  done  yet 
this  season.  In  all  other  orchards 
none  or  a  very  few  trees  had  yet  been 
pruned.  On  eight  or  ten  farms  I 
noted  old  trees  being  cut  down,  but 
most  of  these  cases  were  near  towns 
and  were  evidently  in  preparation  for 
prospective  building.  And  yet  cut¬ 
ting  out  old  trees  entirely  was  more 
in  evidence  than  vigorous  pruning. 

Pruning  is  Neglected 

What  does  this  neglect  mean?  Are 
growers  still  indifferent  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  pruning  and  thinning  out 
of  old  trees?  Or  is  it  yet  too  early 
in  the  winter  to  expect  to  see  much 
of  this  done?  True  it  is  early.  But 
we  have  had  much  open  weather,  and 
if  the  job  is  not  yet  well  started  the 
greater  part  of  these  old  trees  will 
never  be  removed  or  pruned  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  fear  that  the  truth  is  that 
growers  are  indifferent.  They  do  not 
care  whether  the  trees  are  pruned  or 
not.  I  asked  a  man  the  other  day  if 
he  had  done  any  pruning  yet.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  have  much 
heart  to  prune  any  more.  Discour¬ 
agement  with  the  outlook  and  with 
small  returns  is  the  answer.  Now  it 
must  he  admitted  that  the  outlook  is 
none  too  bright  for  a  few  years.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  years  of  unusually  low  pro¬ 
duction  like  1927  the  returns  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  small.  But  we  live  here  and 
expect  to  continue,  most  of  us  at  least, 
to  live  on  these  same  farms.  Why 
not  make  the  most  of  them?  That 
man  who  raises  the  best  fruit — in 
size,  color  and  freedom  from  blem¬ 
ishes — is  best  equipped  to  meet  and 
win  over  competition.  In  our  old 
apple  orchards  in  western  New  York 
— we  are  one  of  the  oldest  apple  grow¬ 
ing  regions  you  know — we  have  a 
real  problem.  We  must  dispose  of 
them  or  improve  them.  Pruning  is 
decidedly  the  first  and  essential  step  in 
getting  good  fruit  from  these  old  trees. 
That  is  why  I  am  talking  so  much 
about  it  during  these  winter  months, 
when  it  should  be  done.  Think  it  over 
— and  then  get  out  your  saw  and  lad¬ 
der. 

Stumps  are  a  Problem 

An  old  friend  and  subscriber  writes, 
uWe  are  cutting  down  a  lot  of  old 
trees  this  winter  too,  and  expect  to 
cut  as  many  more  as  time  permits. 
These  trees  are  fifty  years  old  and 
more  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps 
is  a  problem,  as  we  wish  to  use  the 
land  again  for  another  orchard.  How 
do  you  manage  with  your  stumps? 
Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
stump  pullers?” 

I  have  had  no  experience  with 
stump  pullers,  except  tractors  and 
traction  engines.  We  have  pulled  out 
many  old  peach,  plum  and  a  few  ap¬ 
ple  stumps  with  these.  I  am  not  try¬ 


ing  to  take  out 
any  of  these  old 
stumps  myself  and  do  not  expect  to. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  cost.  In  the  or¬ 
chard  where  we  are  thinning  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  diagonals  we  cut  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  we  can  and 
and  leave  the  short  stumps  and  roots 
there  to  rot  out.  They  are  not  in 
the  way  and  do  no  harm.  In  an¬ 
other  orchard  where  I  am  gradually 
taking  out  all  the  trees  and  intend  to 
reset  the  land  with  cherry  trees  I  am 
planning  on  leaving  the  old  apple 
stumps  the  same  way,  setting  the  new 
trees  three  or  four  feet  to  one  side. 
We  always  burn  the  brush  on  the  old 
stump  heads  to  kill  the  live  wood  and 
prevent  suckering. 

Of  course,  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  stumps  out,  but  I  figure  that  I 
can’t  afford  to  pull  them.  There  is 
not  only  the  cost  of  pulling,  but  of 
hauling  them  off  the  land  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  and  of  filling  up  the 
holes.  The  cost  of  cutting  the  trees 
and  working  up  the  wood  is  enough. 
I  can’t  afford  to  spend  more.  Let 
the  stumps  rot. 

Cabbage  Brings  No  Profit  Now 

Although  cabbage  is  getting  to  be  a 
“smelly”  and  altogether  unpleasant 
subject,  I  feel  like  saying  another 
word  about  it.  Some  cabbage  is  still 
moving  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  a 
ton,  which  does  ont  pay  the  storage, 
the  shrinkage  and  the  cost  of  getting 
it  out.  But  it  must  be  moved  some¬ 
where  before  warm  weather.  We 
might  as  well  understand  that  the 
situation  is  hopeless.  None  of  the 
cabbage  stored  can  be  moved  at  a 
profit  and  most  of  it  probably  can¬ 
not  be  sold  at  any  price.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  storage  report  received  today 
shows  8900  carloads  of  Danish  stored 
on  farms  and  7350  carloads  in  com¬ 
mercial  storage  in  six  northern  states. 
Compare  this  with  4000  and  4550  car¬ 
loads  so  held  last  year  at  this  time. 
Combined  holdings  are  90  percent 
heavier  than  last  year  although  pro¬ 
duction  was  only  2100  carloads  or  8 
percent  greater  than  in  1926.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  can  not  feed  their  cabbage, 
or  who  have  storage  to  pay  should 
take  any  and  all  opportunities  to  move 
their  holdings  at  once.  Clean  up  the 
mess  and  forget  it. 

On  the  “Up-grade” 

A  short  visit  with  Dr.  Warren  at 
the  College  this  week  was  distinctly 
encouraging.  He  gives  me  the  def¬ 
inite  impression  that  he  believes  that 
agriculture  as  a  whole  has  reached 
the  bottom  and  in  part  at  least  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  up-grade.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  cattle  industry 
which  is  experiencing  good  times  now. 
As  a  whole  the  surplus  has  almost 
disappeared.  But  the  movement  from 
the  farms  is  still  strong.  Population 
is  growing  rapidly.  Sometime  be¬ 
tween  1932  and  1940  the  balance  will 
he  restored  and  farmers  may  again 
generally  experience  the  times  of  1910 
to  1914.  We  shall  again  hear  the 
cry  of  “the  high  cost  of  living”  in  the 
cities. 


Topdressing  Orchards 

Will  be  secure  better  results  by  using 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda 
in  an  apple  orchard  this  spring? 

jgOTH  of  these  materials  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  top  dressing  orchards 
or  other  crops  and  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  results  secured  from 
them.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  available 
slightly  sooner  than  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  but  on  the  other  hand  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  contains  a  slightly  higher 
amount  of  nitrogen  per  ton. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 
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Pennsylvania’s  Tax  System 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  Court  shall  determine  how  the  as¬ 
sessment  compares  with  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  other  real  estate  in  the  county 
or  city.  It  has  been  determined  that 
among  10  or  11  4th  class  counties  the 
county  of  Delaware  shows  the  great¬ 
est  variation  in  assessments,  part  of 
this  county  having  an  assessment  of 
25%  of  the  real  value,  while  another 
part  shows  an  assessment  of  100%  of 
the  real  value.  The  greatest  varia¬ 
tion  in  townships  was  found  in 
Schuylkill  County  where  the  extremes 
were  20%  and  100%. 

How  Tax  Collectors  are  Elected 

The  tax  collector  is  elected  under 
the  general  law  in  each  borough  and 
township  and  is  authorized  to  collect 
county,  borough,  school  and  poor 
taxes.  In  cities  the  city  treasurer 
usually  collects  the  city  and  school 
taxes.  County  taxes  in  cities  are  col¬ 
lected  by  tax  collectors  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioner.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  counties  under  special  acts  of 
assembly  the  county  treasurer  is  the 
collector  of  all  county  taxes.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  following  counties: 
Allegheny,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Bucks, 
Cambria,  Chester,  Fulton,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Indiana,  Lawrence,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Pike  and  Washington. 

The  collectors  of  county,  borough 
and  township  taxes  are  paid  on  a 
percentage  basis  which  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5%  of  the  amount  collected.  The 
school  tax  collectors  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  fixed  by  the  School  Board  of 
the  district.  County,  borough,  school 
and  township  taxes  when  paid  within 
90  days  after  June  1st  are  subjected 
to  a  discount  of  5%.  This  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  period  when  the  taxes  are 
payable  at  face  and  this  by  a  period 
in  which  a  penalty  of  5%  is  incurred. 

This  system  of  payment  of  fees  re¬ 
quires  nearly  the  maximum  fee  in 
some  districts  in  order  to  provide  sat¬ 
isfactory  pay  for  the  collector  and  in 
other  districts  the  fee,  unless  extreme¬ 
ly  low,  results  in  a  very  high  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  work  done. 

The  Sale  of  Property  for  Unpaid 
Taxes 

In  rural  districts  real  estate  on 
which  assessed  taxes  have  not  been 
paid  for  two  years,  becomes  subject 
to  sale  by  the  county  treasurer.  He 
must  give  60  days  advance  notice  to 
interested  parties,  and  publish  notice 
of  sale  four  times  in  two  newspapers 
in  the  county  where  the  real  estate 
is  located.  The  owner  may  redeem 
the  real  estate  within  two  years  after 
the  sale  by  paying  taxes  due,  costs  of 
sale,  and  25  per  cent  additional,  to  the 
county  treasurer. 

In  some  counties  special  laws  re¬ 
main  in  force  affecting  the  collection 
of  local  taxes.  The  tax  on  real  es¬ 
tate  covers  only  such  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  horses,  mules,  neat 
cattle,  stages,  omnibuses,  hacks,  cabs, 
etc.  Intangible  personality  is  taxed 
at  4  mills  by  the  State,  or  by  county 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  tax  collectors  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 


Only  Two  Thousand  Cows 
Killed 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  how  reports  are 
nearly  always  exaggerated  in 
times  of  great  disaster  is  the  report 
of  the  number  of  dairy  cows  which 
were  destroyed  in  Vermont  during  the 
great  floods.  We  had  it  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  at  least  10,000  cows  were 
killed  by  the  floods.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  Vermont  now 
kindly  informs  us  that  the  loss  was 
not  over  2,000  cows.  We  are  very 
glad  for  the  sake  of  the  Vermont 
dairymen  that  their  losses  were  not  as 
bad  as  first  reported. 


THE 


reat  Essex 


Received  like  this . . . 
. . .  because  of  this 


An  instant  winner  everywhere— a  buying 
wave  that  sweeps  away  all  records — a  pub¬ 
lic  ovation  of  greater  success  to  the  most 
successful  “Six”  in  history.  That  is  the 
reception  to  the  New  Essex  Super-Six. 

Boston  and  territory  with  800  sales  in  10 
days;  and  Detroit  and  Wayne  County, 
with  659  Essex  retail  sales  in  15  days  — 
an  unapproached  record  —  merely  reflect 
the  countrywide  triumph.  Everywhere 
dealers  are  reporting  more  than  100% 
greater  sales  for  the  first  15  days  of  Jan¬ 
uary  than  for  the  whole  of  last  January, 
which  was  the  previous  record. 

Coast  to  Coast  and  Lakes  to  Gulf,  the  story  is 
the  same— enthusiastic  showing,  impulsive 
applause,  intense  and  unparalleled  buying. 

It  is  easily  the  greatest  Essex  Super-Six  in 
history.  It  offers  $200  to  $300  more  visi¬ 
ble  value  than  its  great  predecessor  which 
outsold  any  other  “Six”  at  or  near  the 
price  by  overwhelming  margins. 

Come  with  the  crowds  who  acclaim  it  the 
‘  ‘World’ s  Greatest  Value’  ’ .  You  will  say  the 
same  the  moment  you  see  it.  And  place 
your  order  now  to  insure  early  delivery. 


Bendix  4-Wheel  Brakes 

5-inch  Balloon  Tires 

Wide,  Heavy  Fenders 
Vertical  Radiator  Shutters 

5-Dial  Instrument  Board 

Slender  Steel  Core  Wheel 

Famous  Super-Six  High 
Compression  Motor 

Famous  Essex  Chassis 
Many  Other  Features 


r 


SEDAN  (4-door) 
$795 

COUPE  $745 

( Rumble  Seat  $30  extra ) 

COACH  $735 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit 
plus  war  excise  tax. 


ESSEXW 


Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available 
charge  for  interest,  handling  and  insurance. 


HUDSON 
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MOTOR 


CAR 


COMPANY 


DETROIT 
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A  timely  message  about 
fertilizers  to  the  progressive 
farmers  of  America 


Too  much  “filler”  is  used  in 
making  fertilizer.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  farmer  is  using  a 
large  tonnage  of  needlessly 
low-analysis  goods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  2000  pounds  of  4-16- 
4  contains  as  much  plant 
food  as  4000  pounds  of  2-8-2 
and  it  doesn’t  cost  twice  as 
much.  2000  pounds  of  2-16-8 
contains  as  much  plant  food 
as  4000  pounds  of  1-8-4. 
2000  pounds  of  7-11-10  con¬ 
tains  as  much  plant  food  as 
2800  pounds  of  5-8-7,  a  de¬ 
servedly  popular  truck 
grower. 

The  extensive  use  of 
filler  or  of  low-grade,  low- 
analysis  fertilizer  materials 
used  in  the  place  of  filler 
increases  the  cost  of  plant 
food  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  pays  for  excess 
filler  in  higher  crop-growing 
cost.  He  pays  for  the  filler, 
for  the  labor  of  handling  it, 
for  the  sacks  it  is  shipped  in, 
for  freight  on  non-plant-food 
material,  for  unnecessary 


hauling  and  distributing. 
Good  plant  food  should 
replace  filler  in  fertilizer. 
Filler  grows  no  crop. 
Available  plant  food  grows 
the  crop. 

For  some  time  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works  has  been 
making  certain  high-analy¬ 
sis  goods  based  on  late  de¬ 
velopments  in  fertilizer  and 
soil  science.  We  have  re¬ 
tained  the  bulk  of  the  natu¬ 
rally  contained  lime  sulphate 
found  in  superphosphate 
(acid  phosphate),  as  lime 
and  sulphur  are  necessary 
elements  in  plant  life. 

These  high-analysis  fertil¬ 
izers  grow  larger,  better  and 
cheaper  crops  than  the  older 
types.  They  have,  one  might 
say,  more  horse-power— more 
pep.  They  get  the  crop  away 
quicker;  they  arrive  sooner, 
and  mature  a  big  crop  earlier. 
Early  markets  are  generally 
good  markets. 

We  make  these  and  other 
high-analysis  goods  and  urge 
their  use. 


Armour  FertilizerMfarks 
Chicago,  III 
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'DIBBLE? 

Heavyweight  Oats 

weight  of  thin  hulled  gram,  40-45  1^ 
ner  measured  bushel.  Average  yields 

|  k£3T  is**  bushels^and  an  Ohio  Farmer 
reports  “just  twice”  the  crop  of 

mThe°jSa  of  the  entire  acreage  PJOJ 
ducingr  our  Stock  Seed  was  over  100 

bushels  per  acre  present 

The  price  as  long  as  oui 

stock  lasts  is 

$1.00  per  bushel 

Sacks  free  of  course. 

We  also  have  full  stocks  of  other  Oats,  Barley, 
We  aiso  n  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 

potatoes  etc  and  at  lower  prices  than  the 
same  high  quality  ce.n  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Complete 
Price  List  and  Samples  too,  if  you  asK 
I  for  them,  FREE.  Address: 

EDWARD  F.  f>IBBLE  SEEDGROV^ER, 
1  BOX  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
“From  Our  Farms  To  Yours “ 


OATS 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
QPm  PORN  Early  Clarage  and  White 
utLU  uUnlH  cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
ete.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A.  Melrose,  O 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

m\  /Wk  ^tatoq  $ree 

^0 PEACH  TREES:t25j) 

Hardy  3  ft.  trees  prepaid  by  Express. 
Free  1928  catalog  contains  unusual  bargains 
on  all  trees,  shrubs  .vines  and  seeds. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 
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Plowing  Kills  Quack  Grass 

This  Method  Saves  Labor  and  Time 


J  WAS  much  interested  in  the  recent 

article  in  your  paper  about  killing 
quack  grass  but  I  think  I  have  a 
method  that  beats  them  all  as  I  do  not 
do  any  more  extra  labor  nor  lose  the 
use  of  my  ground  for  a  year.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  crop  yield  upon  land  treated 
my  way  is  usually  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  extra  labor. 

If  I  start  with  sod  land  I  plow  about 
six  inches  deep  as  soon  as  possible 
after  haying.  I  then  pick  a  good  hot 
day  and  drag  this  land  thoroughly,  two 
or  three  times  over.  In  about  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  I  drag  it  again.  Then 
in  two  or  three  weeks  I  go  over  it 
again.  Each  time  over  I  increase  the 
depth  of  the  harrowing  and  also  try 
to  go  in  a  different  direction.  Should 
the  roots  bother  the  harrow  too  badly, 
they  will  have  to  be  raked  when  dry 
and  drawn  off  or  burned. 

The  following  spring  this  land  is 
plowed  again  good  and  deep.  When 
dry  enough  to  commence  to  drag  I  put 
on  the  harrow  and  work  it  over  two 
or  three  times.  In  a  few  days  it  is 
dragged  again  then  let  it  lay  and  the 
dragging  is  repeated.  Choose  dry  hot 
days  if  possible. 

I  like  to  put  this  land  to  cabbage  so 
as  to  cultivate  both  ways.  Cabbage 
permits  a  longer  period  to  summer  fol¬ 
lowing  than  any  other  crop.  Corn  or 
potatoes  may  be  used  as  a  cultivated 
crop  but  it  is  best  to  check  row  these 
also. 

Cabbage  Makes  Long  Summer 
Fallow 

There  are  several  modifications  of 
this  double  plowing  method  which  work 
very  well.  One  very  good  one  is  to 
take  any  stubble  ground  and  spring 
plow  as  early  as  possible  then  when 
dry  enough  to  harrow  go  over  it  two  or 
three  times.  Skip  a  week  or  ten  days 
and  drag  again  then  skip  a  few  days 
and  drag  again.  About  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  before  you  intend  to  plant 
your  crop  replow  this  land  good  and 
deep  and  use  the  interval  dragging 
method  until  you  are  ready  to  plant. 
Use  a  check  row  crop  if  possible.  Don’t 
try  any  method  unless  you  intend  to 
be  thorough.  This  double  plowing  is 
sure  death  as  it  gets  the  roots  down 
below  the  harrow  teeth. — E.  N.  Reed. 


Trouble  With  Onion  Crop 

Along  the  first  of  last  May  I  sowed  one 
pound  of  prize  taking  onion  seed  but  did 
not  put  any  manure  or  fertilizer  along 
with  them  because  we  had  good  dirt. 
When  they  got  large  enough,  I  thinned 
them  out  and  they  got  along  fine.  We 
had  about  three  weeks  of  no  rain  and 
now  I  have  nothing  but  tops  and  a  few 
onions  which  are  very  good.  What  is  the 
trouble? — L.  S.,  New  York. 

J  PRESUME  you  have  in  mind  the 

growing  of  onions  on  upland  soil 
rather  than  on  muck.  If  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  I  would  suggest  that  you  select 
a  good  sandy  loam  soil  or  a  silt  loam, 
if  available.  For  a  good  crop  the  soil 
should  be  quite  heavily  manured,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  well  rotted  manure  and 
also  fertilized  with  a  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  case  well  rotted  manure  is 
not  available  and  fresh  manure  has  to 
be  used,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
apply  it  this  fall  and  plow  it  under, 
leaving  the  land  rough  and  then 
thoroughly  preparing  the  surface  by 
discing  and  harrowing  next  spring.  In 
addition  to  the  manure  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  an  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  spring  using  1000  or  1500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-10-5  or  4-12-4 
goods  or  some  similar  analysis. 

On  upland  soil  or  on  mineral  soils 
you  are  more  likely  to  have  success  in 
producing  a  crop  of  bulbs  by  sowing 


sets  rather  than  seed,  however,  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  can  be  grown  from  seed 
if  planted  early  and  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  I  doubt  if  the 
Prizetaker  variety  is  a  good  variety  to 
attempt  to  grow  from  seed  sown  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  soil  as  it  requires  quite 
a  long  season.  Some  of  the  more 
standard  varieties  like  Yellow  Globe  or 
Yellow  Danvers  would  be  more  likely 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  than 
would  one  like  Prizetaker. 

You  can  secure  a  bulletin  on  onion 
growing  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  publication  will  be  sent  without 
charge  if  you  will  write  for  it.— Paul 
Work. 


The  Rise  of  the  Soybean 

gACK  in  1917,  less  than  500,000  acres 
of  soy  beans  were  grown  in  the 
United  States.  In  1924,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
United  States’  acreage  totaled 
2,500,000. 

The  amazing  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  this  legume  can  be  traced  to  its 
value  as  a  soil  builder,  as  an  emerg¬ 
ency  hay  crop  when  the  season  is  late, 
as  a  supplement  for  corn  in  feeding 
hogs,  and  as  a  cash  crop  for  seed  and 
in  a  lesser  measure,  soybean  oil.  The 
latter  market  will  undoubtedly  widen 
steadily,  though  at  present  the  price 
of  beans  for  this  purpose  is  not  enough 
to  justify  growing  them  for  market 
alone  unless  the  grower  is  located  close 
to  an  oil-extracting  plant. 

Another  factor  that  has  influenced 
the  popularity  of  soybeans  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  machinery  for  growing 
and  harvesting  the  crop. 

Corn  planters  are  now  equipped  with 
attachments  for  planting  the  beans 
with  the  corn  ,any  desired  number  per 
hill.  Or,  if  desired,  the  beans  can  be 
drilled  with  the  planter  or  put  in  with 
a  grain  drill.  The  latter  method  is 
most  used  when  growing  the  beans  for 
hay  or  seed. 


20  Years  of  Service 

and  not  a  disk  cracked 
or  chipped 

“Do  you  make  a  plow  especially  for  use  in  plowing 
new  ground  where  there  are  lots  of  roots  and  stumps, 
if  so  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  your  price  on  same, 
in  something  I  can  use  with  a  team. 

“I  am  a  user  of  one  of  your  single  Cutaway  disk 
harrows,  six  on  a  side,  purchased  from  you  twenty 
years  ago.  It  has  done  lots  of  good  work,  on  quite 
a  lot  of  stony  ground,  but  never  once,  have  any  of  the 
disks  cracked  or  chipped. 

"So  you  see  it  is  still  good  for  several  years 
work  yet."  RUSSELL  X.  SUTTLES, 

Connersville,  Ind.,  ft.  R.  No.  1. 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted  with 
cutout  or  solid  disks  of  cutlery 
steel  forged  sharp  for  better  work 
and  longer  wear.  Reversible 
gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry 
weight  of  machine,  also  made  with  extension  heads  for 
orchard  work.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog,  prices 
and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

74  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tilalge." 


Nam« 
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What  Nitrogen  Did  to  My 
Orchard 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

have  some  influence  on  the  setting  of 
fruit  because  it  happened  that  there 
were  a  few  more  apples  where  cross¬ 
pollination  was  possible.  A  special¬ 
ist  on  cross-pollination  from  New  York 
happened  to  be  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  en  route  to  the 
West  and  his  judgment  was  sought.  He 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
orchard,  the  odd  varieties  scattered 
throughout  and  the  seedling  apple 
trees  round  about,  and  concluded  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  McIntosh  trees 
were  sterile  because  there  was  little 
opportunity  from  cross-pollination  and 
that,  in  order  to  get  fruit,  other  va¬ 
rieties  would  have  to  be  grafted  into 
the  permanents  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  orchard.  Otherwise  the  or¬ 
chard  would  always  be  unfruitful.  I 
did  not  believe  in  full  what  he  advo¬ 
cated  but  that  night  I  wished  I  had 
something  else  in  that  field  than  those 
McIntosh  trees.  In  later  years  it  has 
developed  that  cross-pollination  is  only 
a  minor  factor  and  I  know  now  that 
some  of  the  odd  varieties  in  the  or¬ 
chard  do  not  bloom  with  the  McIntosh. 


Does  Not  Advocate  Fillers 

In  the  last  three  years  the  filler  rows 
have  been  pulled  out — that  is,  every 
other  row — over  five  hundred  trees.  It 
has  taken  nerve  and  much  work  but 
the  filler  rows  are  gone,  and  the  or¬ 
chard  looks  better  and  is  better.  Nev¬ 
er  again  shall  I  advocate  the  use  of 
fillers  in  the  apple  orchard. 

We  now  spray  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  for  insects  and  plant  diseases.  The 
foliage  is  healthy  and  free  from  these 
troubles.  Undoubtedly  apple  scab  was 
a  factor  in  the  setting  of  fruit.  The 
first  few  years  we  stopped  spraying 
when  we  saw  that  no  fruit  had  set, 
but  sometimes  thereafter  scab  devel¬ 
oped  to  such  an  extent  on  the  foliage 
after  blossoming  as  to  weaken  the 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  year. 

Nitrogen  Does  the  Trick 

Three  years  ago  I  began  to  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer  to  the 
permanent  trees.  Just  for  demon¬ 
stration  I  chose  a  small  plat  of  two 
rows.  The  trees  in  one  row  received 
four  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
tree  and  an  adjacent  row  received 
none.  The  permanent  trees  through¬ 
out  the  entire  orchard  received  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  but  the  fillers  none.  The 
results  have  been  marked  beyond  be¬ 
lief.  Last  year,  1926,  the  “no  nitrate” 
row,  31  trees,  produced  nine  barrels, 
whereas  the  “nitrate”  row  produced  39 
barrels.  Some  observers  commented 
that  the  nitrate  was  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  that  year  because  of  the 
weather.  Others  remarked  that  this 
particular  soil  was  sensitive  to  the 
application  of  nitrate.  But  I  saw 
enough  benefit  from  its  application  in 
that  orchard  to  apply  it  to  all  trees 
in  all  the  orchards  on  the  farm  this 
year.  And  again  the  effect  this  year 
is  equally  marked.  The  “no  nitrate” 
row  produced  15.7  barrels,  whereas 
the  “nitrate”  now  produced  59  bar¬ 
rels.  And  there  was  equally  marked 
benefit  throughout  all  the  orchards 
where  the  nitrate  was  applied.  Many 
fruit  growers  have  visited  this  orchard 
this  year  and  their  comment,  almost 
without  exception,  has  been  the  same, 
“There  is  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of 
nitrate  and  it  is  so  marked  that  one 
would  not  believe  it.”  Comments 
from  orchardists  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  who  have  used  nitrate  seem 
to  indicate  similar  benefits.  I  shall 
apply  nitrate  hereafter  in  amounts 
varying  from  five  to  ten  pounds  per 
tree  to  all  trees  in  our  orchard  blocks. 

Five  years  of  practical  experience 
with  the  McIntosh  orchard  have 
brought  it  into  fruitfulness.  A  plan 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


From  roof  to  basement7 
that’s  the  way  to  buy  a  car 


The  man  who  buys  a  home 
goes  over  it  thoroughly 
from  roof  to  basement,  to 
make  certain  that  it  has  the 
sound  construction  that 
means  long  and  enduring  service. 

That’s  the  way  to  buy  a  home 
—or  a  motor  car.  And  that’s  the 
way  to  prove  the  fundamental 
superiority  of  Buick  for  1928. 

Examine  Buick  carefully,  part  by 
part.  You’ll  find  every  bit  of 
material  used  —  every  nut  and 


cotter  pin — of  the  highest  quality. 

Go  over  Buick,  from  headlight  to 
tail-light.  Go  into  every  hidden 
detail.  There  you’ll  discover  the 
secret  of  Buick’s  famous  depend¬ 
ability  and  longlife — sound,  sturdy 
construction  throughout. 

Buy  your  car  as  you  would  a  home. 
Buick  welcomes  this  search¬ 
ing  test,  and  invites  critical 
comparisons.  And  Buick  is 
willing  to  leave  the  decision 
to  you. 


BUICK  Motor  Company,  Flint,  MICHIGAN  *  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  '  COUPES  $1195  to  $1850  *  SPORT  MODELS  $1195  to  $1525 

All  prices  f.  o.  b,  Flint,  Mich,,  government  tax  to  be  added.  The  G.  AI.  A.  C.  financing  plan,  the  most  desirable ,  is  avatlable. 


BUICK 


'WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1927,  over- 
90, 000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  cer¬ 
tified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 
Contains  much  valuable,  helpful  fruit-growing 
information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings — not  on  piece  roots — which  means  better 
and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1928  Kelly 
Catalog  showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

317  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Give  Your  Farm 

a  chance 


GIVES  CREDIT  TO  “AA 
QUALITY”  FERTILIZER 
.  .  .  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bishop 
of  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  says:  “I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  my  splendid 
yield  of  potatoes.  609 K 
bushels  per  acre  were 
grown  with  ‘AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizer,  to  which 
I  give  much  of  the  credit.” 
November  7,  1927. 


GOOD  CABBAGE 
YIELD  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith  R. 
Wright,  of  Homer,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “My 
cabbage  crop  averaged  24 
tons  to  the  acre  of  very 
choice  stock,  which  is  an 
increase  in  yield  of  3  tons 
to  the  acre  over  other 
growers  in  this  section  us¬ 
ing  other  brands  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  After  using  your 
brand  for  a  number  of 
years  I  find  that  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer  con¬ 
sistently  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.”  October  8,  1927. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  MAKE  . . .  Mr. 
Geo.  Signor,  of  Keeseville, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  for  the  past 
three  years.  Prior  to  that 
I  used  fertilizers  manufac¬ 
tured  by  other  companies, 
and  1  am  convinced  that 
‘AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers 
are  superior  to  any  I  have 
ever  used.  This  year  from 
14  acres  of  com  I  filled 
three  silos,  two  of  which 
held  130  tons  each  and  one 
70  tons,  besides  feeding  12 
large  loads  which  I  was 
unable  to  get  into  the 
silos,”  October  12,  1927. 


DO  you  need  a  new  tractor,  a  cultivator 
or  other  farm  machinery?  Does  the 
barn  need  rebuilding?  Is  the  old  car  worn 
out?  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  son  or  daughter 
to  send  to  college. 

Here  is  a  way  to  make  the  necessary 
added  income  from  your  farm.  Use  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers  and  get  extra  yields, 
better  quality,  and  earlier  maturity — crops 
that  provide  the  added  income  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  advantages  to  which 
you  and  your  family  are  entitled. 

“AA  QUALITY’?  Fertilizers  will  give 
your  farm  a  chance  to  prove  what  it  really 
can  do.  Increase  your  profits  by  using 
these  Fertilizers,  just  as  scores  of  other 
farmers  near  you  are  doing.  Read  the  let¬ 
ters  at  the  left,  for  instance. 

Actual  crop  results  prove  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  fully  disclose  the  sources  from  which 
the  plant-food  elements  are  derived, 
neither  does  it  indicate  the  mechanical 
condition — two  very  important  factors 
affecting  crop-producing  power. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce 
more  profit  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer  because  of  the  infinite  care  used 
in  selecting  the  materials  from  which  the 
plant-food  elements  are  derived ;  because 
these  famous  formulas  are  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  crop  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  backed  by  over  60  years  of 
successful  crop  production. 

Plan  to  increase  your  profits  in  1928j 
insist  on  getting  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertil- 
izers  for  this  season’s  crops.  Give  your 
farm  a  chance. 

4  4  4 

Out  “Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY ”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 


WORLD]’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 
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George  Washington-Farmer 
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From  these  he  expected  a  weekly 
written  report  of  how  affairs  went  and 
all  this  he  examined  himself,  tended 
to  the  needs,  reproved  the  misman¬ 
agement  of  affairs  and  seemingly 
found  time  to  see  to  it  all  and  keep 
it  in  tip-top  shape. 

Washington’s  industry  was  doubtless 
bequeathed  to  him  from  his  capable, 
work-loving  mother  who  set  before 
him  always  an  example  of  the  worth 
of  living  each  day  to  its  fullest.  She 
was  left  early  a  widow,  George  being 
but  just  eleven,  and  from  then  on  un¬ 
til  the  children  reached  their  legal 
majority,  she  managed  not  only  her 
inheritance  of  farms,  but  their’s  as 
well  with  a  business  acumen  not  usual 
in  Colonial  women  who  were  general¬ 
ly  untrained  in  things  other  than  arts 
of  the  home.  But  Mary  Ball  Wash¬ 
ington  came  from  a  line  of  farmers, 
too.  No  sooner  had  she  come  as  a 
bride  to  the  pretty  Colonial-style  cot¬ 
tage  which  Augustine  Washington 
built  for  her  overlooking  the  Potomac, 
named  the  Wakefield  estate,  than  her 
farm-training  started.  Her  good  hus¬ 
band  was  gone  most  of  the  time  from 
home,  looking  after  his  mine  interests 
further  up  the  river,  and  then  he  needs 
must  go  often  to  the  mother-country 
to  see  to  the  shipping  of  his  ores.  It 
was  necessary  that  his  wife  see  to 
matters  on  the  estate  and  this  she 
did  in  her  spelndid  way  that  has  made 
her  life  one  in  which  interest  still 
continues. 

Lafayette  Visited  Washington’s 
Mother 

With  her  children  grown  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  Mary  Washington  insisted  on 
remaining  alone,  except  for  old  ser¬ 
vants,  on  Ferry  Farm.  Her  inter¬ 
ests  were  looking  after  her  fields,  her 
fruits,  her  gardens  with  the  box 
hedges  and  old-time  favorites  in 
masses  of  flaming  beauty.  She  was 
well  in  her  seventieth  year  when 
Washington  insisted  on  her  moving  in¬ 
to  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  so  that 
she  might  be  near  to  her  daughter, 
Betty  Washington  Lewis.  Even  here 
she  pottered  about  in  her  garden  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  driving  every 
day  in  her  two-wheeled  gig  across  the 
river  to  see  how  the  dear  of  place  was 
getting  on  and  bringing  back  water 
from  the  spring  in  a  fat  jug.  His¬ 
torians  have  recorded  how,  when 
Lafayette  was  a  visitor  to  America, 
he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
ageing  mother  of  his  honored  Com¬ 
mander.  Knowing  of  the  wealth  and 
lands  of  the  Washington  family  he 
was  amazed  on  beholding  a  lady  in 
plain  homespun  with  a  straw  hat  on 
her  white  curls  busily  engaged  in  rak¬ 
ing  the  summer  refuse  of  her  garden 
into  a  pile  for  burning.  The  Marquis, 
accustomed  to  matrons  of  glitter  and 
pomp,  was  surprised  but  none  the  less 
delighted  at  the  industrious,  capable 
woman  who  loved  to  work  herself  on 
her  neat  little  four  acres. 

Such  was  the  example  of  industry 
that  the  “Honorable  Madam”  kept 
ever  before  her  “Dutiful  Son”. 

Washington  Studied  Farming 

Washington  was  not  only  a  capable 
farmer;  he  was  a  progressive  one.  He 
constantly  studied  the  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  believed  in  fertilizing  of  soil  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
to  try  the  rotation  of  crops.  He 
equipped  his  farms  with  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery  available  and  once  invented  a 
deep  soil  plough  for  his  own  use.  He 
modeled  his  machinery  on  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  mother-country  and  im¬ 
porting  tools  and  new  models  of  ma¬ 
chinery  of  which  he  read.  It  has 
been  said  that  while  he  was  Com¬ 


mander  of  the  Continental  troops  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  study 
farming  conditions  in  the  part  of  the 
land  where  he  was  quartered  with  his 
men,  even  going  out  of  his  way  to  in¬ 
vestigate  new  ways  and  means  of 
which  he  had  heard  rumors.  It  was 
during  the  war  that  he  made  a  study 
of  the  raising  of  buckwheat  which  he 
later  attempted  with  success  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Always  at  heart  the  farmer 
though  he  had  left  the  delights  of  the 
land  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  men! 

An  Example  of  Thrift 

Farmer  Washington  has  been  called 
an  aristocrat  with  a  disdainful  inflec¬ 
tion  upon  each  syllable  of  that  word. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  as  wealth  was  reckoned  in  Col¬ 
onial  times,  but  a  man  may  be  an 
aristocrat  in  his  heart  without  a  sou 
in  the  bank  and  vice  versa.  Wash¬ 
ington  accumulated  land  because  of 
his  love  for  it  and  his  ceaseless  in¬ 
dustry,  but  life  in  his  home  was  a 
simple,  unpretentious  affair  to  be 
shared  with  every  passerby  that  had 
a  need,  and  before  his  community, 
Washington  set  an  example  of  frugal¬ 
ity,  thrift  and  contentment  which  must 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  their  great 
apostle,  Benjamin  Franklin.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  told  in  the  following 
little  incident: 

“The  steward  once  set  before  Wash¬ 
ington  a  dish  of  fish,  and  he  asked, 
‘What  fish  is  this’?” 

“A  shad,  sir,”  replied  the  steward. 
“A  very  fine  shad.” 

“What  was  the  price?” 

“Three  dollars.” 

“Take  it  away,  sir,”  shouted  Wash¬ 
ington.  “It  shall  never  be  said  that  my 
table  sets  an  example  of  luxury  and 
extravagance.” 

The  “Latch  String”  Was  Out 

This  from  the  farmer  with  50,000 
acres  of  rich  Virginia  land  to  his 
credit — this  from  one  labeled  “aristo¬ 
crat”. 

Yet  though  his  community  had  from 
Farmer  Washington  an  example  of 
sane  living,  his  was  never  a  miserly 
mind  nor  was  life  on  his  estate  so.  At 
beautiful  Mount  Vernon  the  latch¬ 
string  was  always  out.  So  many  rel¬ 
atives,  neighbors,  travelers,  stopped 
for  meals  that  Martha  fretfully  said 
it  was  like  a  public  tavern.  During 
the  years  that  the  master  was  away 
on  business  for  his  country  he  wrote 
to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
household : 

“Let  the  hospitality  of  the  poor  with 
respect  to  the  poor  be  kept  up.  Let 
no  one  go  away  hungry.  If  any  of 
this  kind  of  people  should  be  in  want 
of  corn,  supply  their  needs,  providing 
it  does  not  encourage  them  to  idle¬ 
ness.” 

Cared  for  His  Servants 

Besides  this  he  employed  a  physician 
to  look  after  his  servants,  made  spe¬ 
cial  thoughtful  plans  for  the  aged  ones, 
provided  for  the  education  of  orphans 
in  his  vicinity,  started  the  first  free 
school  in  Virginia,  gave  large  sums 
to  charity  and  many  pounds  to  his 
church  of  which  he  was  vestryman. 
Such  was  Washington  as  he  lived  in 
his  community;  a  true  descendant  of 
Knight  Lawrence  who,  over  across  the 
sea  in  the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 
opened  his  doors  and  his  purse  and  his 
heart  to  his  village. 

It  was  a  strong,  fearless  man  who 
rode  away  from  the  peace  of  his  farm 
up  to  Cambridge  to  answer  his  na¬ 
tion’s  need  in  her  hour  of  danger.  It 
was  a  harassed  and  pathetically-tired 
man  who  rode  back  to  its  peace  when 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Potato 

Profits 

PLAN  for  this  season’s  potato 
crop  now.  If  you  were  satisfied 
with  your  last  year’s  results,  if  you 
produced  a  profitable  yield  of  high 
quality  potatoes,  plan  to  maintain 
this  yield  and  quality.  If  you  had  a 
poor  crop  of  low  quality  that 
suffered  badly  from  disease  or  frost 
injury,  plan  now  to  make  a  better 
crop  this  season. 

Successful  growers  who  give  their 
potatoes  the  best  care  and  treatment 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  feed  their 
crops  liberal  applications  of  a  well- 
balanced  fertiliser  containing  plenty 
of  potash.  They  have  found  that 
potash  increases  the  yield,  strength' 
ens  the  vines,  and  helps  the  plants 
to  withstand  frosts  and  fight  disease. 

They  know  that  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
marketed  they  are  healthier,  of  larger  size, 
better  appearance,  and  better  quality  when 
they  have  been  fertilized  with  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  high-potash  mixture. 

Field  demonstrations  have  shown  that 
complete  fertilizers  containing  80  to  ioo  lbs. 
of  actual  potash  per  acre  bring  good  returns. 

On  this  basis  at  least  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of 
a  high  analysis  complete  fertilizer  containing 
8  to  io%  potash,  or  2000  lbs.  per  acre  if  the 
potash  content  is  5%,  are  required  for  prof¬ 
itable  returns.  Where  from  8  to  10  tons  of 
manure  are  used  per  acre,  the  above  rate  of 
application  can  be  reduced  one-third. 

Write  Dept.  112  of  our  nearest  office  for  fret 
literature  on  fertilizing  potatoes 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  Street  Hurt  Building 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA 

McCormick  Bldg.  Lampton  Bldg. 

CHICAGO  JACKSON,  Miss. 

445  S.  15th  Street  Citizens’  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  JOSE  BALTIMORE 

Potash  Pays 
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Ed.  Witte,  master  engine  builder, 

has  written  an  amazing1  book  containing  a 
million  dollar's  worth  of  Engine  Secrets. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  published  before.  It 
is  absolutely  Free. 

Marvelous  Flow  of  Power 

“Almost  mysterious”— that’s  the  way  thousands  of 
users  speak  about  the  way  WITTE  Engines  purr 
along  under  the  heaviest  loads.  This  marvelous  flow 
of  power  made  possible  by  50  New  Features  and 
Refinements.  Another  WITTE  Triumph.  But 
Bend  for  the  Free  Book.  Head  It  for  yourself. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 

.  Easy  Payments?  Sure.  You’ll  never  miss 
the  money.  New  Low  Prices.  Tremendous  Sav- 
mgs.  Factory-to-User  Plan.  Lose  no  time — it 
will  pay  you  to  get  posted  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1802  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1802  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  Big  IfeW 30 OK.  FREE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Home  Gardener 

Vegetable  Varieties  in 
Jefferson  County 

DURING  the  past  two  weeks  or  so  I 
have  been  visiting  among  my  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  friends  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  permitted  and  have  heard  many 
discussions  as  to  types,  varieties  and 
strains,  together  with  their  suitability 
for  different  markets  and  their  ability 
to  produce  on  different  soils.  One 
finds  the  Mary  Washington  asparagus 
a  prime  favorite  up  here  on  account 
of  its  disease  resistance  and  its  rela¬ 
tively  good  yield,  and  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  root  settings  insure  a  fairly 
satisfactory  acreage  for  local  markets 
at  least.  One  thing  that  surprised  me 
was  the  large  amount  of  radishes  that 
North  Country  markets  consume.  The 
extra  early  scarlet  globe  strains  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular  as  they  not  only 
yield  well  but  make  a  very  attractive 
bunch  ,and  are  of  good  flavor.  The 
white  tipped  strains  seem  to  have 
practically  been  discontinued  although 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  very  popu¬ 
lar.  They  make  an  attractive  radish 
for  the  home  garden  however  and 
many  prefer  them. 

Goreless  Carrots  for  Home 
Gardens 

The  smaller,  hard  round  heads  of  the 
Golden  Acre  cabbage  make  it  a  great 
success  for  an  early  variety,  and  the 
Danish  Ballhead  Shortstem  strain  mar¬ 
ket  well  for  the  late.  Of  course  there 
are  some  other  varieties  of  vegetables 
used  than  these  I  have  been  mention¬ 
ing,  but  as  I  found  over  90%  of  the 
plantings  being  made  of  these  it  seems 
rather  significant.  Danvers  Half  Long 
is  the  most  popular  carrot,  the  Nantes 
and  other  coreless  varieties,  while  well 
liked  by  customers,  have  too  weak  a 
connection  between  the  top  and  the 
carrot  I  am  told,  which  makes  it  too 
slow  a  job  to  pull,  and  gives  too  many 
that  have  to  be  dug  out  and  then  sold 
at  a  very  much  lower  price.  For  home 
gardens  though  the  coreless  varieties 
are  certainly  extremely  nice.  Our  boys 
who  eat  them  raw  as  long  as  we  have 
any,  prefer  them  to  the  others. 

Dwarf  Peas  Popular 
The  Laxatonian  and  Hundredfold 
type  of  dwarf  peas  are  easily  the 
favorite  not  only  with  the  market 
growers  but  with  their  customers  as 
well.  Last  year  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  enough  high  quality  seed  of  this 
type  to  supply  all  our  trade,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  demand  this  year 
was  going  to  use  most  of  the  available 
supply.  For  a  later  pea  the  improved 
strains  of  Telephone  seem  to  fill  the 
needs  as  well  as  any.  The  Webber  Wax 
(Cracker  Jack)  with  the  Burpee’s  Im¬ 
proved  Kidney  lead  in  the  flat  pod  wax 
beans,  and  the  Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax 
takes  the  best,  with  the  round  pod 
sorts  being  early  and  of  exceptionally 
good  quality  too — a  combination  which 
insures  plenty  of  market  for  the  fellow 
who  gets  his  seed  in  early. 

One  notices  an  improvement  each 
year  in  the  appearance  of  the  seed  cat¬ 
alogues  just  mentioned,  both  in  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  describing  the  varieties  and 
their  performance  ,and  in  the  descrip¬ 
tive  pictures  and  the  coloring.  The 
catalogues  of  years  ago  with  their 
woodcuts  of  the  wonderful  and  impos¬ 
sible  vegetables  that  might  be  raised 
from  “Jones  and  Smith’s  .  ncomparable 
seeds,”  have  given  way  to  the  highly 
instructive  volumes  of  today,  that 
merit  the  careful  perusal  of  the  gar¬ 
dener — both  market  and  amateur. 

When  once  started  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  absorbing  topic  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  stop,  especially 
after  talking  with  such  friends  as  Dan 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 


WINS 

on  CORN 


Meet  the  3  -  time  Corn 
King  of  the  World  — 
Ira  C.  Marshall,  Ada ,  O. 
Certified  Average  yield 
on  10  acres  .  .  .  . 

157.77  BUSHELS 
PER  ACRE! 


HATS  off  to  Ira  C.  Marshall  of  Ada,  O.  For  the  third  year  in 
succession  he  is  Corn  King  of  the  World.  In  the  face  of 
a  late  spring  and  little  rain  he  averaged  157.77  bushels  of 
corn  on  10  acres  ....  almost  equal  to  his  world’s  record 
yield  of  168  bushels  the  previous  year  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Ohio  State  University  officials  certified  the  yield. 

Marshall’s  Fertilizer 

To  grow  this  remarkable  crop  Mr.  Marshall  used  350  lbs. 
of  20%  acid  phosphate,  150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  50  lbs. 
of  potash  per  acre.  And  this  is  what  he  says: 

*‘I  don’t  want  to  take  the  full  credit  for  making  this  outstand* 
ing  crop,  or  pose  as  being  a  super-farmer  of  any  kind,  but 
J  do  want  to  give  a  good  share  of  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  in  a  very  large  way  responsible 
for  this  remarkable  yield. »  Jra  c<  MarshalJf  Ada>  Gw 

Mr.  Marshall’s  record  yields  date  from  the  time  he  began  using 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  1925  he  used  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  first 
time— 50  lbs.  per  acre— and  his  yield  averaged  160  bushels. 
In  ’26  he  used  200  lbs.  of  20%  acid  phosphate,  150  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  50  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre.  He  averaged 
168  bushels  per  acre,  believed  to  be  a  World’s  record. 

Do  you  think  it  just  happens  that  winning  crops  are  Nitrate 
of  Soda  crops?  Use  it  yourself  on  your  corn  this  year.  See 
what  happens!  It’s  Nitrate  of  Soda,  not  luck,  that  makes 
outstanding  crops.  This  goes  for  fruit,  and  truck  crops,  too. 

Fertilizer  Information  FREE . 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  44-page  illustrated  book— “How  to  Use 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda.”  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1  or  tear 
out  this  part  of  this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

iv.  r. 

In  writing,  please  mention  Ad  No.  18B 


57  William  Street 


New  York, 


Palumbo,  Joseph  Pickert,  Harry  Pot¬ 
ter,  Fred  Schryver,  Angelo  Tubolino, 
and  many  more,  who  are  all  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  work  and  constantly 
looking  for  something  a  bit  better  that 
will  still  prove  profitable  to  produce. 
As  with  the  coreless  varieties  of  car¬ 
rots  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
different  vegetables  that  are  especially 
tasty  for  the  home  garden  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  do  not  prove  to  pay 
their  way  under  the  competition  of 
commercial  growing.  But  the  home 
garden  is  a  subject  ali  it’s  own. 

— W.  I.  ROE 


White  Pine  Trees 

All  Sizes 

For  windbreaks,  ornamental,  reforestation,  hedges. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  all  sizes 

For  hedges,  groves,  windbreaks 

Hard  Maples,  the  ideal  shade  tree, 
The  Old  Fashioned  3  in  a  cluster  Lilac 
Beautiful  Strong  Trees 

Write  for  price  list 

FRED  VANGORDER, 
Homell,  N.  Y. 
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Pine  Tree  Pete  <rays~ 

"Bette*,  fie. 
tkcw,  ire.  Meewu. 


lCp*is  Way  You  Play  Safe) 

You  take  enough  chances  with 
weather,  pests  and  soil  conditions. 
But  there’s  no  need  of  taking  a 
chance  with  seeds.  When  you  sow 
PINE  TREE  farm  seeds,  you  are 
protected  by  these — 

Four  Guarantees 

IOnly  the  cream  of  the  crop  se¬ 
lected  for  PINE  TREE  brand. 

2  Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the 
famous  PINE  TREE  standards. 

3  Every  bag  SEALED  so  you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 

4  KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate 
with  every  bag. 


Sold  by  Good 
Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  ALBERT 
DICKINSON  CO; 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  New  York 
Pittsburgh  Boston 


SEALED  BV 
DICKINSON 

KNOWN 

ORIGIN 


at 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes, 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 
each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to  4  ft. 
20c  each,  2  to  3^  ft..  15c  each,  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each.  $5  per  100.  2  yr.  I5e  each,  $8  per  100 
HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,  2  to  3  ft.,  25c  ea. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  ottered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 

THEntBARTLETT'  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

DeDt  HO  Stamford,  Connecticut 


standard GARDENTRACTORt 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrvmen. 

,  DOES  4.  MEN’S  WORK 

V  Walking  u  Riding  Equipment 
^ Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3207  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  |62  CedirSt,»NcwYork 
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RADISHES 


ISBELL'S  EARLY  BIRD) 


Speed  Up  Sprayer  Pump 

I  have  a  sprayer  and  would  like  to  use 
a  larger  capacity  spray  gun  but  as  my 
pump  works  so  slowly  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  empty  a  tank.  My  pulley  on  the 
engine  is  a  six  inch  and  on  the  pump  a 
14  inch  and  engine  speed  450  r.  p.  m. 
Could  you  please  tell  me  what  size  pul¬ 
ley  I  would  want  to  make  it  run  a  third 
faster  or  is  that  too  fast?  It  is  a  two- 
cylinder  pump. — A.  G.  H.,  New  York. 

yyHILE  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
type  of  sprayer  which  you  have, 
we  know  of  no  good  reason  why  the 
pump  should  not  be  speeded  up  and 
thus  enable  you  to  work  faster  with 
your  machine.  It  may  take  a  little 
more  oil,  and  it  would  be  worth  while 
watching  the  new  arrangement  pretty 
closely  so  that  over-heating  would  not 
occur. 

You  can  speed  up  the  pump  by  put¬ 
ting  on  either  a  larger  pulley  on  the 
engine,  or  a  smaller  pulley  on  the 
pump.  If  you  want  the  pump  to  run 
one-third  faster,  put  an  eight  inch  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  engine  instead  of  the  six 
inch  one,  which  you  have  now.  Or, 
you  can  accomplish  practically  the 
same  thing  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
pulley  on  the  pump  to  ten  inches. 


might  try  another  method  of  purifi¬ 
cation. 

Make  a  solution  as  follows :  Into  ten 
quarts  of  water  put  one  tablespoonful 
of  chloride  of  lime.  One  pint  of  this 
solution  is  sufficient  to  treat  a  fifty 
gallon  barrel  full  of  water  and  will  de¬ 
stroy  any  dangerous  germs,  making  the 
water  safe  for  drinking  purposes.  If 
too  much  of  this  solution  is  used,  it 
may  give  the  water  an  undesirable 
odor  or  taste.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  last  treatment  will  remove  the 
fishy  taste  of  which  you  complain. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  clean  the 
well  again,  pump  the  water  out  several 
times  and  see  if  this  will  not  remove 
the  taste  at  its  source. — F.  G.  B. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


BIG  JUMBO 

STRAWBERRY 

biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
•Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yi elder; 
good  shipper.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Plants,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L*  J.  Farmer  Box  241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN 


Vou  can  make  big 
money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 

- - -  a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 

geliver  and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons’  Nurseries,  Desk  A»I0,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pig  Has  Paralysis 

I  have  a  hog  that  has  broken  down.  I 
have  called  a  veterinarian  and  he  gave 
it  a  long  name,  saying  it  came  from  feed¬ 
ing  and  gave  some  medicine.  He  said  it 
would  recover  but  it  won’t  rise.  She  eats 
all  we  give  her  and  seems  well  in  every 
other  way,  is  fat  and  nice.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  kill  her  for  the  meat. 
YOUR  pig  probably  is  bothered  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  pos¬ 
terior  paralysis.  In  all  probability  it 
is  due  to  a  nutritional  deficiency  which 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  proper  access 
to  sunlight  and  by  the  feeding  of  feeds 
which  are  rich  in  available  bone 
materials. 

I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  advisibility 
of  spending  much  money  on  this  pig 
for  medicine  and  if  it  is  in  condition  to 
kill  I  would  certainly  slaughter  it  at 
once.  The  meat  will  be  all  right  to 
use  but  the  hams  will  probably  be 
rather  difficult  to  cure  because  of  the 
softness  of  the  bone.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  use  all  the  meat  up  in 
the  fresh  stage  and  do  not  attempt  to 
smoke  or  cure  it  in  any  way. — R.  B. 
HiNMAN. 


Do  Not  Burn  Tubes  Too 
Brightly 

ONE  SHOULD  he  very  cautious 
about  turning  up  the  rheostate  of 
his  set  so  that  tubes  are  lighted  more 
brightly  than  necessary.  Of  course, 
if  the  tube  is  not  lighted  brightly 
enough,  there  will  be  distertion  or  at 
least  poor  tonal  qualities,  but  one 
should  never  permit  his  tubes  to  he 
lighted  more  brightly  than  need  be 
for  clear  reception. 

This  warning  is  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  dry  cell  tubes,  which 
may  be  totally  ruined  for  further  re¬ 
ception  except  from  very  strong  sta¬ 
tions  by  simply  lighting  them  too 
brightly  for  a  few  seconds.  If  a  sta¬ 
tion  comes  in  faintly,  although  with 
the  same  rheostat  adjustments  other 
stations  are  strong,  don’t  endeavor  to 
increase  the  faint  station’s  volume  by 
overloading  the  strain  on  your  pocket- 
book! 

B.  FOOTE. 


Cleaning  Well  Of  Odors 


We  have  a  deep  well,  38  feet  deep, 
which  was  not  used  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years  or  more.  Of  late  we  had 
to  consider  using  it.  So  we  pumped  out 
with  engine  pump  and  finally  with  pails 
until  all  was  cleaned  to  the  bottom. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  well  except 
some  leaves,  a  few  worms  and  a  few 
pails  of  mud. 

So  let  well  alone  for  a  week  when  we 
tried  pumping  the  water  for  use.  It 
comes  nice  and  clear  but  has  a  queer 
fish  taste  that  none  of  us  like. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  could  be  the 
trouble?  How  would  we  purify  the  water. 
Some  one  suggested  lime,  others  char¬ 
coal.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information 
as  to  my  inquiry  it  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. — L.  U.  T.,  New  York. 
j  BELIEVE  that  the  taste  is  still  due 

to  some  dead  matter  in  the  well, 
either  worms,  snake,  toad  or  frog. 

For  removing  the  taste,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  you  do  as  follows: 

Ket  a  length  of  sewer  pipe,  place  a 
fine  screen  at  one  end  and  put  in  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  fine  charcoal.  Triple- 
burned,  triple-ground  wood  charcoal, 
the  pieces  averaging  the  size  of  wheat 
grains  has  given  good  results.  On  top 
of  this,  place  cleaned  fine  sand  to  with¬ 
in  a  little  of  the  top  of  the  sewer  pipe, 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  slowly 
through  this  filter  should  remove  the 
taste.  Such  a  filter  will  not  remove 
bacteria  and  so  you  could,  if  desired  as 
an  additional  precaution  boil  the  water. 

Rather  than  boiling  the  water  you 


Crow-foot  Batteries  Will 
Not  Work 

What  has  become  of  the  old  crow-foot 
battery  or  wet  battery  with  the  zinc 
block  and  copper  plates.  Why  would 
not  these  work  on  a  radio  instead  of 
dry  cells  and  storage  battery,  which  I 
think  of  charging  of  storage  batteries 
and  renewing  dry  cells  would  be  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  easy  to  handle,  if  it  could 
be  used.  And  I  have  not  read  enough 
to  figure  it  out  and  can’t  locate  the  bat¬ 
teries  to  try  it  out. 

THE  “Crow-foot”  battery  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  open  circuit  work — that 
is,  where  there  is  not  a  continuous 
drain  on  current  from  the  battery. 
Moreover,  few  of  them  can  deliver  suf¬ 
ficient  current  except  for  lighting  a  few 
dry  cell  tubes,  and  for  such  a  set.  dry 
cells  would  certainly  be  cheaper.  Then 
the  bother  of  renewing  the  elements 
and  liquid  is  something  worth  think¬ 
ing  about.  B.  FOOTE. 


A  friend  of  mine  maintains  that  you 
can  connect  an  old  “B”  battery  up  with 
new  ones  without  damaging  the  new 
ones.  I  claimed  that  this  would  quick¬ 
ly  run  down  the  new  batteries.  I  tried 
this  on  dry  cells  one  time  and  found 
it  to  be  so. 

NO,  YOU  are  not  right  in  this  case, 
The  old  “B”  battery  can  be  used 
with  the  new  ones  without  harming 
them,  inasmuch  as  “B”  batteries  are 
connected  in  series.  Were  they  in  par¬ 
allel  the  plan  would  not  do  at  all  be¬ 
cause  the  new  batteries  would  dis¬ 
charge  their  current  into  the  old  one. 
When  you  tried  this  with  dry  cells  it 
is  likely  that  the  cells  were  in  par¬ 
allel.  They  would  be  connected  in 
parallel  for  use  on  a  set  with  WD  12 
type  tubes. 


ONE 

OF  THE  MANY 

Isbell  Write  7/or 

SPECIALTIES  THIS  BOOK 

This  is  oiily  one  of  many 

famous  Isbell  specialties  described  in 

Isbell’s  1928  Seed  Annual 

—contains  over  4G0  illustrations  from  our 
own  photographs— 28  pages  in  true-to-nature 
colors  and  accurate  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  of  Northern  Grown  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct  from 
grower  prices  on  Bell  Brand  Quality  Seeds. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

S.  M. ISBELL &CO.,  Seed  Growers 

195  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  17 
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KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Ileater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan-  N.  Y. 


Moire  Potatoes  per  Acre 

O 


Every  potato  grower  knows  theim- 
portance  of  a  good  “stand.’'  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
—combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  ,  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 

IB0HA6E 

Iron  Age  * 

C  Improved 
Robbins) 

Potato 
Planter 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
Nobruisingor  punctur¬ 
ing.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
Two -Row  Planter 
and  other  newtools. 

Fre d.  H.  Bateman  Cq» 

626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Louvers  Labor  Cost 

F.ys  for  itself  many  times  over.  On.  m.n  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  dxop9 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  9eed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
.uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now* 

U  kx  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  800 
lfeca.N.Y 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

SPRING 

HARROWS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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George  Washington — 
Farmer 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

his  public  work  was  done.  He  had 
given  as  he  said  he  would  “his  time, 
his  fortune  and  even  if  need  be,  his 
life  to  the  cause.”  He  had  done  the 
best  that  he  knew  how,  given  of  him¬ 
self  unstintingly  and  had  lived  to  hear 
himself  called  “would-be  King,  stuffy 
aristocrat,  eastern  pashaw,  despot,  ty¬ 
rant,  cheat,  embezzler,  hyena  and 
crocodile.”  How  glad  he  was  to  be 
a  plain  Virginia  farmer  no  one  will 
ever  know.  It  was  then  that  Nellie 
Custis  wrote,  “Grandpa  is  well  and 
much  pleased  with  being  once  more 
Farmer  Washington”.  And  land- 
loving  Mrs.  George  wrote  to  her  war¬ 
time  friend,  Mrs.  Knox: 

“The  General  and  I  feel  like  children 
just  released  from  school  or  from  a 
hard  taskmaster.  We  are  so  penu¬ 
rious  with  our  enjoyment  that  we  are 
loathe  to  share  it  with  any  but  dear 
friends.  I  am  fairly  settled  .alown  to 
the  pleasant  duties  of  an  old-fashioned 
Virginia  housekeeper,  steady  as  a 
clock,  busy  as  a  bee,  and  cheerful  as 
a  cricket.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  back  home 
once  more  in  the  candle-light  time  of 
their  life.  It  was  a  happy  house¬ 
hold  to  imagine:  Mrs.  Martha  bustling 
about  her  tasks,  young  Nellie  Custis 
entertaining  and  a  “house  full  of  her 
beaux”  and  the  General  overseeing  his 
estate,  up  early  and  at  it  till  the  night. 

But  the  Washingtons  were  to  have  just 
two  more  years  of  this  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  Mount  Vernon;  this  life  that 
they  loved  better  than  being  known 
as  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  or 
even  President  and  Lady  Washington. 

In  December  of  1799  the  Farmer 
Washington  rose  at  daylight  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  duties.  He  set  off  on  his 
favorite  horse  to  ride  his  lands,  su¬ 
perintending  the  day’s  work.  It  was 
a  chilly  day  with  rain  brooding.  He 
was  warned  to  go  home,  but  old  hab¬ 
its  were  strong  upon  him.  There  were 
things  to  be  seen  to  and  he  was  the 
one  to  whom  the  duty  fell.  “Business 
as  usual”  was  his  motto.  Two  days 
later  Mount  Vernon  was  without  a 
master  and  the  nation  had  lost  the 
one  who  had  laid  its  corner-stone  for 
a  mighty  republic. 

Farmer  Washington  he  had  lived 
and  as  Farmer  Washington  he  died. 
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DON’T 

Build-Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


TELLS 

WHY 


COSTS 

LESS 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barn* 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 
Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  bock. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 


Time  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
House* 


“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  at 
revelation  to  me.  'Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.” 


I—  IS  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  - 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 


I 


Mail  Coupon  to  OESIce  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  794,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


Name _ ...................... 


Post  Office 


R.  F.  D 


State 


I 
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What  Nitrogen  Did  to  My 
Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
of  management  has  been  developed 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  trees  but 
it  is  entirely  different  from  what  I 
would  have  mapped  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  has  brought  me  to  these 
conclusions : 

First,  thorough  tilling  annually  is 
not  necessary.  Sod  for  several  years 
in  succession,  mowed  twice  annually, 
is  an  effective  and  economic  method 
of  management. 

Second,  never  again  will  I  plant  fill¬ 
ers  in  an  apple  orchard.  Do  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  do  it  well. 

Third,  cross  pollination  is  not  a 
major  factor  in  production  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples. 

Fourth,  nitrate  is  the  food  that  ap¬ 
ple  trees  need  and  must  have  it  to 
bear  well.  The  application  of  nitrate 
will  be  an  annual  event  in  our  or¬ 
chards. 

We  Must  Always  Study 

The  principles  of  fruit  production 
still  stand.  The  methods  of  orchard 
management  as  taught  are,  in  general, 
correct.  But  in  practical  work  every 
orchard  is  a  particular  problem — and 
a  tough  problem,  too.  To  make  an 
orchard  produce  fruit  of  good  quality 
and  in  abundance  requires  observation, 
careful  study,  and  ceaseless  work  as 
regards  spraying,  pruning,  and  feed¬ 


ing.  And  every  line  of  farming 
whether  it  be  the  orchard  or  the  farm 
crops  or  the  dairy,  presents  like  prob¬ 
lems.  Whether  in  college  or  on  the 
farm,  a  man  must  be  always  a  student. 

Why  Not  Plan  Now  For 
Running  Water? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
cellent  bulletins.  Extension  Bulletin  50 
“Simple  Water  Systems  and  Plumb¬ 
ing”  gives  very  complete  directions  for 
putting  in  running  water.  Extension 
Bulletin  145  “The  Use  of  Hydraulic 
Ram”  published  by  the  same  college 
is  invaluable  to  the  man  who  is  situat¬ 
ed  so  he  can  use  a  ram.  Another  ex¬ 
cellent’ bulletin  is  Farmers  Bulletin  941 
“Water  Systems  for  Farm  Homes” 
published  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Another  source  of  information  which 
should  not  be  neglected  is  the  com¬ 
panies  who  manufacture  water  supply 
systems.  Many  of  them  publish  book¬ 
lets  that  contain  authentic  information. 

Why  not  study  the  problem  this  win¬ 
ter  even  though  circumstances  will  not 
allow  you  to  put  water  into  the  house 
just  yet.  By  writing  for  available  bul¬ 
letins  and  catalogs  and  reading  them, 
plans  can  be  laid  as  to  how  the  work 
is  to  be  done  and  what  system  can  best 
be  used.  Then  when  the  proper  time 
comes  to  do  the  work  no  mistakes  will 
be  made. 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  trans-At¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motorship 


Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
“Rat  Control.” 

“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  we  are  pushing  K-R-O.”  Huey's 
Pharmacy,  Sardinia,  Ohio. 

75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  directfromus  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co. .Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  foi  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO..  Butler.  Ohio 


“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 


KirSEIMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  -  GATES  •  BARBED  WIRE  PAINT  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-2i-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitseb 
manFencenow  SUPER-Gal  vanized  with  9994r 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  'Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogl 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 203  Muncie,  Ind. 
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ALTERNATES 


I*"byNc 

HAND 

THE  cow  is  accustomed  to  two 
kinds  of  milking — the  natural 
way  of  the  calf,  and  milking  by 
hand.  The  Universal  Milker  milks 
like  the  calf  (by  low-vacuum  suc¬ 
tion  and  gentle  massaging  of  teats), 
and  alternates,  like  milking  by  hand. 
Suction  is  applied  to  two  teats  while 
the  other  two  are  being  massaged. 
This  process  is  continuously  alter¬ 
nated.  The  cow  likes  it  and  gives 
down  her  milk  readily.  She  is  milk¬ 
ed  in  half  the  timerequired  by  hand ! 
Reasons  why  so  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  farmers  milk  their 
herds  with  Universals. 

Write  for  free  24-page  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-THE  CALF 


MILKS  LIKE 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


natural  milker 


TS  THIS 

TTAWA- 

TOWOkXFQRYOq, 

Mate  A  HfnnAtfl  Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
ITlalkw  rouncy  s  go  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ*  today  for  FREE  book. 
oaiDpea  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  bouses. 

UPG  Of!  SOI  *W  Wood  Streot,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

fcawMTft  Wrb,  l»U.  Room  801  -W  Magao  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


What  Are  Cows  Worth  ? 

Investigation  Shows  Average  Cost  $150. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1928 


IN  CONNECTION  with  our  efforts  to 
obtain  higher  indemnities  for  con¬ 
demned  dairy  cattle,  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  as  to  what  the 
average  cost  of  a  good  cow  in  milk 
production  is  worth  at  the  present 
time.  All  agree  that  there  has  been 
a  rapid  rise  in  cattle  prices,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  any  definite  idea  as 
to  just  how  much  these  increases  have 
been. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  for  our 
dairymen,  and  to  prove  the  need  of 
higher  indemnities,  we  conducted  an 
investigation  and  wrote  to  all  of  the 
important  dairy  sections  of  New  York 
State  for  information.  Most  of  our 
letters  were  directed  to  the  county 
farm  bureau  managers  and  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  these  men  for  the 
information  which  follows. 

In  general,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  a  fair  to  good  dairy  cow  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  present  time  will  sell 
for  at  least  $150,  and  she  cannot  be 
replaced  for  any  less  than  this  amount. 

Here  are  extracts  from  some  of  the 
letters  from  the  different  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject: 

Chautauqua  County 

In  reply  to  your  request  of  the  27th, 
I  wish  to  advise  you  that  good  grade 
cows  in  production  in  Chautauqua 
County  are  now  selling  at  from  $150 
to  $175  each.  I  know  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  that  was  not  the  best  in  the 
owner’s  herd  that  sold  just  the  other 
day,  before  freshening,  for  $190.  The 
owner  told  me  that  he  was  not  quite 
certain  about  the  condition  of  one 
quarter  of  that  animal’s  udder,  either. 
The  price  certainly  is  high,  and  an 
increase  in  indemnity  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  and  helpful. 

Chenango  County 

Your  letter  of  January  27th  duly 
received  and  I  have  made  inquiry  in 
order  to  confirm  my  own  idea,  as  to 
what  a  good  grade  cow  in  her  prime 
and  in  production  is  selling  for. 

One  of  the  highest  producing  grade, 
untested  herds  in  this  section  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  at  auction.  It  was  in  the 
Hamilton  Sr.  Cow  Testing  Association, 
and  the  tester  has  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  this  sale: 

“One  of  the  highest  producing  herds 
in  this  association  has  been  disposed 
of,  and  will  be  replaced  with  T.  B. 
tested  pure  breds.  The  average  price 


This  bulletin 

FREE 


Profitable 
Dairying 

depends  on  high  producing 
cows  fed  properly ! 

This  is  the  age  of  individuality. 

Study  your  individual  cow  and  her  feed  needs. 

To  feed  properly  you  must  have  the  right 
amount  and  the  right  kind  of  protein  feed. 

Cottonseed  Meal  supplies  more  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  at  less  cost  per  100  pounds  than 
any  other  concentrate. 


Sign  and  mail  coupon  TODAY! . . . 

A.  L.  Ward,  Director  Educational  Service  Dept.  A-5 
Cottonseed  Products  Assn. 

915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below, 
without  cost  to  me: 


□  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding 

□  Beef  Cattle  Feeding 

□  Practical  Feeding  of  Poultry 

□  Practical  Live  Stock  Feeding 

□  Practical  Hog  Feeding 

□  Practical  Sheep  Feeding 


Name 


Address 

County 

P.  O. 

State 

received  for  the  30  cows  advertised 
was  $125.40,  this  includes  two  beef 
cows  and  several  three  teaters.  The 
average  of  the  20  best  cows  was  $164. 
This  herd  was  not  T.  B.  tested. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that 
$164  was  the  average  price  of  the  20 
best  cows.  I  know  that  one  or  two 
sold  for  over  $200.  Judging  from 
what  others  have  told  me,  I  would  say 
that  the  answer  to  your  question  is 
from  $140  to  $175. 

I  wish  you  god  luck  in  getting  in¬ 
creased  indemnity. 

Chemung  County 

Answering  your  letter  of  January 
27th,  as  this  increase  in  indemnity  af¬ 
fects  only  high  priced  goods,  I  expect 
your  question  would  be  based  on  that 
quality.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
a  prime  grade  selling  at  $150  and  oc¬ 
casionally  an  outstanding  animal  at 
$175,  and  a  few  at  $200. 

Northern  New  York 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
27th,  I  would  say  that  on  the  average 
in  Jefferson  County,  good  grade  cows 
in  their  prime  and  in  production  are 
selling  for  $100  to  $150  at  public 
auction. 

Cortland  County 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  cost  of  a  good  grade  cow 
in  her  prime  and  in  production.  I 
have  not  attended  any  auctions  in 
this  locality  recently  where  cattle  have 
been  offered  for  sale.  My  knowledge 
of  this  question  is  based  on  discus¬ 
sions  with  various  farmers,  some  of 
whom  have  attended  such  auctions  and 
others  who  have  been  purchasing  cows 
or  have  cows  for  sale.  If  I  were  go¬ 
ing  to  set  any  figure  on  what  a  good 
grade  cow  would  sell  for  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  such  a  figure  would  approximate 
$140  per  head. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  talking  with 
a  cattle  dealer  who  does  a  considerable 
business  in  this  locality  and  he  told 
me  that  he  could  lay  down  a  good 
grade  cow  here  for  about  $150  a  head. 
This,  of  course,  includes  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  from  where  he  purchases 
them.  I  hesitate  very  much  to  name 
a  figure  any  lower  than  $140  because 
I  believe  our  dairymen  appreciate  that 
when  they  are  buying  cows  they  might 
better  put  down  a  $10  bill  and  get  a 
little  better  cow  than  just  a  plain 
cow. 

We  are  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  this  present  movement  to  in¬ 
crease  the  indemnity  of  reactors.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  men 
that  it  isn’t  the  price  they  receive  for 
their  reactors  as  much  as  it  is  the 
loss  of  income  while  they  are  replacing 
their  herd  which  is  holding  them  back 
from  testing.  Both  of  the  questions 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  our 
estimation  and  the  situation  can  be 
measurably  relieved  by  paying  more 
for  the  reactors. 

Delaware  County 

We  certainly  believe  that  the  state 
should  allow  larger  indemnities  for 
condemned  cattle. 

Cows  in  this  county  are  selling  very 
high  just  now.  On  the  average,  a 
good  grade  cow,  young  and  in  the 
flush  of  milk  production,  will  sell  from 
$140  to  $150. 

I  wish  the  American  agriculturist 
success  in  this  undertaking  of  getting 
higher  indemnities. 

Columbia  County 

After  I  received  your  letter  Sat¬ 
urday  relative  to  the  prices  of  cattle, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  two 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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ECONOMY 


SILOS 


and 


.WATER 


TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 
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Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
lrui  *too  dozen;5dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


I  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can 
add  50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN-MAWR,  PA. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18, 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
League  meetings  and  to  talk  prices 
with  farmers. 

Here  are  a  few  definite  figures  of 
cattle  sold  recently:  All  average  grade 
cows:  $175,  $150,  $135  (defective), 

$125.  $165,  $125  (defective),  $150, 
$150,  two  cows  sold  Saturday  9  years 
old  at  $165  each,  fresh  in  a  month. 

Most  of  these  are  one  farmer  to 
another.  It  is  reported  that  Bordens 
at  Chatham  are  paying  on  an  average 
of  $200  for  cows.  A  dealer  told  me 
this  morning  that  he  was  offered  $125 
each  for  forty  head  including  some 
young  stock,  aged  cows,  etc.,  but  he 
did  not  sell  at  that  price. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  $150 
at  this  time  is  an  average  price  paid 
farmer  to  farmer.  I  am  certain  this 
figure  is  not  too  high. 

If  cows  must  be  bought  through 
dealers  in  any  numbers,  the  price 
would  probably  average  higher.  In 
September  and  October  $150  would 
have  been  low. 

When  I  talk  with  well  informed 
dairymen,  they  almost  invariably  say 
$150  to  $175  for  average  grade  cows. 
For  strictly  good  cows  the  price  is 
higher. 

Dutchess  County 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of 
January  27th  relative  to  increase  of 
State  indemnities  on  T.  B.  reactors.  A 
few  days  ago,  when  our  farm  bureau 
board  of  directors  was  in  session,  they 
discussed  to  some  length  this  very 
point.  They  feel  that  the  amount 
should  be  raised  and  the  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  $160  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  price  for  a  grade  cow  and  $250  for 
a  pure  bred  cow.  Of  course,  you,  as 
well  as  any  cow  owner,  realize  that 
this  question  of  breeding  in  the  case 
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of  pure  breds  is  an  important  factor. 

We  have  noted  that  many  good 
grade  cows  in  this  vicinity  sell  at 
public  auction  as  high  as  $200  but  they 
must  be  T.  B.  tested  and  right  to 
bring  that  price. 
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Superior  in  pro¬ 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  size  and  vigor,  consist¬ 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteins 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

Write  for  literature 
jhe  Extension  Service- 

HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAM 

Association  of  America 
230  Bast  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


IMPORTED 

TB  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades  25  large  heavy  springer  cows  $165  each 
choice,  10  or  more  $175. 

Registered  14  two  year  old  springers  $175  each, 
well  grown  perfect  individuals. 

Registered  32  three,  four  and  five  year  old  close 
springers.  Registered  and  transferred  to  American 
herd  books  $200  each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of  10 
or  more  $225  each.  Bulls  from  dams  up  to  28000 
lbs.  milk  and  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  a  year. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, 

TULLY,  N.  Y. 


“SPOHN’S”  KEEPS  US  WELL 

When  exposed  to  weather  or  disease,  give  SPOHN’S 
DISTEMPER  COMPOUND.  For  S3  years  the  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  Distemper,  Strangles,  Influenza,  Pink 
^ye.  Catarrhal  Fever,  Shipping  Fever,  Coughs 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  exposed.  Give 
SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Distemper.  Poultry  raisersl 
Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Roup.  60  cents  and  $1.20  at 
SSifL stores.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
jjP°HJM«EDICA^O^^DEPT^«^COSHENJND^ 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  puie  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

armco  iron  roofing 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

iotriao  Ine  Roattiy  CarTHisssnS ta  36  Middletown,  Ohio 


TB  Indemnity  Bill  Passes 
Legislature 

JUST  as  we  were  going  to  press  we 
received  the  following  telegram  from 
Senator  L.  G.  Kirkland,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Agriculture: 

“ Bill  increasing  indemnity  went  to 
Governor  to-day.  At  the  same  time 
we  received  a  letter  giving  us  the  same 
information  from  D.  P.  Witter,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Assembly. 

This  is  good  news  and  we  offer  our 
congratulations  to  Senator  Kirkland 
and  Assemblyman  Witter  for  their 
splendid  work  in  this  matter.  The 
fact  that  the  bill  was  passed  so 
promptly  shows  that  the  Legislature 
knows  the  great  need  of  increasing  the 
indemnity  paid  for  condemned  T.B. 
cattle.  We  hope  that  Governor  Smith 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  signing  this 
important  bill. 


Dairymen  Ask  for  Tariff 
Increases 

FOLLOWING  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  a  resolution  was  present¬ 
ed  to  Congress  requesting  certain  tar¬ 
iff  changes.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  which  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted,  the  request  was  made 
that  existing  duties  be  raised  on  all 
dairy  products  and  fats  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin  which  compete  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  with  dairy  products. 
The  resolution  also  asked  for  an  excise 
tax  on  Philippine  products  which  com¬ 
pete  with  those  produced  in  America. 
At  the  same  time  the  resolution  rec¬ 
ognized  that  agricultural  producers 
other  than  dairymen  may  also  need  an 
upward  revision  of  duties  on  products 
raised  by  them. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
world  conditions  have  changed  mate¬ 
rially  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1922.  International  competi¬ 
tion  in  fairy  fats  and  vegetable  oils 
is  much  keener  and  as  a  result  the 
tariff  act  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
equalize  conditions  between  agricultur¬ 
al  producers  of  this  country  and  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  a  special  committee  was  created 
to  present  the  request  to  Congress  and 
to  get  in  touch  with  other  organized 
groups  in  order  to  work  with  them. 

This  committee  consists  of  John  D. 
Miller  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  president 
of  the  Federation;  Charles  W.  Hol¬ 
man  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary 
of  the  Federation;  Paul  Smith,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City;  John 
Brandt,  president  of  the  Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries  Inc.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
and  Frank  G.  Swoboda,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Produc¬ 
ers’  Federation  of  Plvmouth,  Wis. 


Cut  Out  Guesswork  With 

Automatic  Ventilation! 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  right  now  for  the  most  important  ventilation 
information  that  ever  came  to  you!  It  tells  you  about  Louden  Auto¬ 
matic  Ventilation — proved  by  remarkable  results  under  every  weather 
condition.  It  cuts  out  all  guess  work.  Saves  time, 
trouble  and  attention.  Protects  health  of  stock. 

Free  Book  Gives  You 
New  Ventilation  Facts! 

Shows  how  easy  it  is  to  have  correct  ventilation  regardless 
of  weather  or  wind  velocity.  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation, 
the  most  modem,  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  systems  re¬ 
quiring  hand  adjustment.  Can  be  installed  in  any  farm 
building  old  or  new.  Before  you  ventilate  your  bam, 
creamery,  hog  or  poultry  house,  get  the  book.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  diagrams  and  simple  description  make  clear  the 
superiorities  of  the  Louden  System.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Barn  Plan  Help  For  You  Ge 

Whether  you  are  building,  remodeling,  or  changing  your 
bam  in  any  way,  let  us  send  you  suggestive  blueprint 

plans.  No  charge  nor  obligation.  We  can  save  j - 

you  money  and  help  you  get  a  better  barn.  Use 
the  coupon  for  information  on  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions,  steel  animal  pens,  water  bowls,  feed 
and  litter  carriers,  hay  unloading  tools,  door 
hangers — “Anything  for  the  Bam”. 


'gok 

Mail  Coupon  Now 


LOUDEN  4510  Court  St.,Fairfield,Iowa 
Send  me  Free  book  on  Automatic  Venti¬ 
lation  for  □  dairy  bam;  □  horse  bam; 
□  hog  house;  □  poultry  house;  □  cream¬ 
ery.  □  Blue  print  bam  plan  suggestions. 

Printed  matter  on  (name  equipment) 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  ‘ 

4510  Court  Street  (Estab.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  I  - 

Albany  ♦  Toledo  St.  Paul  *  Los  Angeles  * 

aUto^a^^vent^St^  !  r°^ 

R.F.D . . Stale 


^Ensilage  Cutters 

your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self- feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 

SATISFACTION. 


Hammer-T  ype 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low  repair  up¬ 
keep.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
‘Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

HI  Main.  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


*  The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality  ^ 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

at  Public  Auction  —  February  28-29,  1928 


The  11th  Earlville  Sale 

held  in  a  heated  sale  pavilion,  at  Earlville,  New 
York,  which  is  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  30  miles  from  Utica;  50  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  on  3  railroads  and  good  highways  in  all 
directions. 

Sale  starts  each  morning  at  9:30  a.  m. 

50  different  breeders  are  consigning  from  4  differ¬ 
ent  states  and  Canada. 

All  animals  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision,  many  Fully  Accredited — sold  subject  to 
60  day  retest. 


Catalogs  ready.  Write  at  once  tor  yonr  copy. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN  ATTENTION  I 

You  want  to  buy  good  profitable  cows,  don’t 
buy  grades  when ,  you  can  attend  this  sale  and 
buy  registered  ci’ws  at  little  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  gra  les.  The  margin  of  price  at 
present  between  a  ,  rade  and  a  pyre  bred  is  so 
small  that  ypu  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
asked  for  grades.  You  will  find  in  this  sale 
many  heifers  fresh  or  right  ready  to  freshen. 
They  will  produce  like  cows. 

I  guarantee  you  fair  treatment,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  dairymen  who  have  bought  in  these 
Earlville  Sales  and  been  more  than  pleased  with 
their  purchases. 

Come  to  this  sale— save  money — and  buy  real 
producing  cows. 


Over  100  Fresh  Cows  and  Very 
Heavy  Springers 

including  dozens  of  cows  that  have  produced  from 
10,000  to  over  20,000  lb.  of  milk  per  year  in  cow 
testing  association,  and  in  semi-official  test. 

30  Selected  Bulls  Ready  and  About 
Ready  for  Service 

from  dams  up  to  over  1000  lb.  of  butter  in  365  days; 
and  over  33  lb.  of  butter  in  7  days  as  four  year 
olds.  You  will  find  at  this  sale  a  bull  to  meet 
your  requirements  in  price,  age.  breeding,  and  in¬ 
dividuality. 


Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer 
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FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  vwill  reduce  in¬ 
flamed,  swollen  joints,  sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infected  sores.  Willi 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
52.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

JFroia  our  files:  “Fistula  ready 
burst.  Never  saw  anythin- 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  " 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


yy,  F.  YOUNGJnc.  579 Lym a n  St..  Springfield,  MasCl 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1S83,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  coBmmufion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 


basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

2  Fluid  Cream . 

2.00 

2  A  Fluid  Cream . . 

2.36 

2  B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese.. 

Based  on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  it  is  $3.47. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February,  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Lower;  Tone  Steady 


CREAMERY  Feb.  9, 

SALTED  Feb.  8  Feb.  I  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  47% -48  48% -49  51% -52% 

Extra  (92so) . .  -47  -48  51  %- 

84-91  score .  4l%-46%  4l%-47%  47  -51 

Lower  Grades .  40  -41  40  -41  44  -46 


toward  greater  firmness.  The  week 
ending  February  4  found  the  market  in 
fairly  good  shape,  and  there  was  very 
little  expectation  that  we  would  see 
any  radical  changes.  More  encour¬ 
aging  reports  were  forthcoming  from 
Europe,  to  the  effect  that  the  markets 
there  were  showing  a  stronger  ten¬ 
dency.  Naturally  this  meant  less 
likelihood  of  imports  of  the  foreign 
product. 

It  was  over  the  week  end  that  an 
unexpected  weakness  developed.  Many 
traders  had  carried  over  rather  heavy 
stocks,  and  on  the  6th  the  situation 
was  not  so  good.  Chicago  advices 
reported  a  drop  of  one  cent,  and  this 
apparently  unnerved  the  trade  slightly. 
Values  lowered,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
the  trade  did  not  improve.  The  weak¬ 
ness,  however,  was  only  temporary,  for 
by  Tuesday  a  steady  feeling  developed 
under  freer  buying.  Buyers  seemed 
to  think  better  of  the  situation  and 
took  on  stock  more  freely.  Values 
did  not  improve,  but  the  increased 
stock  entering  the  trade  had  a  very 
stabilizing  effect. 

Fresh  Cheese  Lower 


Plymouth  Rocks,  they  are  selling  on 
par. 

Fancy  Potatoes  Higher 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack .  3.25-3.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs . .  4.00-4.15 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack. . -  3.25-3.60  3.00-3.35  3.50-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.00-4.25  3.60-4.00  4.35-4.75 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-4.25  3.50-3.75  5.00-5.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  4.50-4.90  4.00-4.35  5.75-6.00 


For  a  change  the  potato  market 
shows  some  improvement,  some  Long 
Islands  advancing  as  much  as  50  cents 
per  150  pounds  and  55  cents  for  180 
pounds  in  bulk.  This  is  the  first  real 
good  sign  that  we  have  had,  in  a  long 
time.  The  improvement  is  not  only 
evident  in  Long  Islands,  Maines  also 
show  improvement,  although  not  so 
marked.  However,  we  are  a  little 
afraid  that  any  great  advance  will  not 
be  long  lived,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  potatoes  available.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  see  any  sharp  advance  in 
prices,  stocks  are  going  to  roll  in 
freely. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


The  butter  market  is  on  a  slightly 
lower  level  than  last  week,  but  at  the 
same  •time,  trading  is  steady  tending 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprirised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Dei. 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Exclusively.  Trapnested  and 
pedigreed  continuously  for  17  years.  Our  birds  are  all 
high  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  mire  than  that, 
they  are  beautiful,  stay  white,  birds  with  low  tail  car¬ 
riage.  Nowhere,  can  you  see  more  vitality,  beauty  and 
handling  qualities  in  breeding  males.  Our  neighbors 
buy  75%  of  our  output,  there  is  a  reason. 

Before  you  order  your  chicks,  hatching  eggs  or 
cockerels,  visit  our  farm  or  let  us  send  you  our  cata¬ 
log,  a  postal  will  bring  it.  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Cort¬ 
land,  N  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


«niTD  |  IlLjrW**  Col.  Lindbergh’s  Beautiful  Gelo- 
wUIV  L11U/  1  photo  with  Historical  Biography. 
11  x  14  in.,  35c  each  delivered.  One  dollar  value.  Suit¬ 
able  for  framing.  A.  KOEHLER,  150  Park  Row,  New 
York.  Agents  "Wanted.  Special  Prices. 


Wanted-To  Buy 

All  old  Envelopes  with  XT.  S.  and  Confederate  Postage 
Stamps  on  them  used  before  year  1880.  I  pay  $1.00  to 
$10.00  each  for  old  envelopes  with  pictures  of  flags,  sol¬ 
diers,  etc.,  on  them,  used  during  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  from  1861  to  18C6.  Used  or  unused 
stamps  before  1880.  Send  all  you  have  for  my  inspec¬ 
tion  or  write  for  surprising  information  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  V.  Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 


INSURED  CHICKS 

Our  total  output  of  chicks  (S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns)  will  be  bred  from  two,  three  and  four 
year-old  hens  and  pedigreed  males.  All  chicks  of 
one  quality,  the  same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own 
pens  as  replacements.  Our  chicks  should  insure 
your  success.  Our  quantity  is  limited  but  not  our 
quality.  Price  reasonable. 

BAYVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 
Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery.  100  500  1000 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14  $67.50  $130 

Bd  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  16  77.50  150 

Wh  Wyandottes  &  Bl  Minorcas .  17  82.50  160 


Assorted  chicks — Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  30c  each.  25  and  50  Lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  Adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks. 
Bank  Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATHERY,  Box  12  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  March  and  April  Prices 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  ...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mix  Chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

in  New  York  State.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  since  1911.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Hobart,  New  York 


RARY  THICKS-  rocks,  reds,  leghorns. 

U/kU  I  .  From  state  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del 


STATE  Feb.  9, 

FLATS  Feb.  8  Feb.  I  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  24%-25  25  -25% 

Fresh  Average . ..... 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29%  29  -29%  26  -27 

Held  Average .  27%-28 


Fresh  cheese  from  New  York  State 
is  arriving  more  freely,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  buyers  can  readily  clear 
at  former  prices.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fancy  fresh  chese  available  at 
from  24  y2  to  25  cents,  and  with  these 
extra  stocks  at  hand,  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  market  will  follow  a 
downward  trend.  Held  cheese  on  the 
other  hand  is  enjoying  fully  supported 
prices. 

Egg  Prices  Unchanged 

NEARBY  WHITE  Feb.  9, 


Hennery 

Feb.  8 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

42 

-43 

42 

-43 

41  -42 

Average  Extras  .... 

40 

-41 

40 

-41 

39  -40 

Extra  ^Firsts  . 

39 

*39% 

39 

-39% 

38  -38% 

Firsts  . 

38 

-38% 

-38 

37  -37% 

Gathered  . 

-39% 

•39% 

35  -38% 

Pullets  . 

33  - 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

40 

-43 

42 

-43 

40  -42 

Gathered  . 

38%-39 

41 

• 

35  -39 

The  egg  market  as  far  as  nearby 
whites  are  concerned  shows  little  or 
no  change  from  last  week’s  report. 
Pacific  Coast  whites  are  averaging  a 
little  lower,  under  heavy  receipts,  but 
the  situation  is  not  serious  enough  to 
expect  any  reflection  on  the  nearby 
trade.  Nearbys  are  clearing  quite 
rapidly  which  means  a  steady  market. 
Advices  from  the  west  indicate  slight¬ 
ly  firmer  prices  out  there  with  markets 
in  a  corresponding  position. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that 
the  average  quality  of  Jerseys  of  late 
is  poorer  than  usual.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  selec¬ 
tions  are  now  being  made  for  hatch¬ 
ery  purposes.  We  can  expect  this 
condition  to  prevail  from  now  on 
through  the  hatching  period. 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  9, 
1927 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.29% 

1.31 

1.40% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.94% 

•  91% 

.80% 

Oats  (May)  . 

.55% 

.55% 

.46 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red. 

1.61% 

1.57 

1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.19% 

1.203% 

1.17 

Oats,  No.  2....... . 

.66% 

.66% 

.54 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Feb.  4 

Jan.  28 

Feb.  5 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.50 

31.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

36.00 

35.50 

31.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

38.00 

37.50 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.00 

35.00 

32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  ..... 

44.00 

43.50 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

38.00 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

40.50 

40.50 

39.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

40.00 

40.50 

33.50 

Yel.  Hominy  ......... 

38.50 

38.00 

33.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.00 

38.00 

34.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

47.00 

47.75 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

56.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

50.50 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.50 

53.00 

39.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

51.00 

49.00 

46.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Bean  Prices  Trending  Upward 

It  appears  that  the  bean  market  is  in 
for  some  decided  improvement.  On 
the  8th  pea  beans  were  very  firm  with 
F.  O.  B.  prices  considerably  above  New 
York  spot  values,  with  the  trend  un¬ 
abated.  This  news  will  come  as  wel¬ 
come  as  the  flowers  in  May  to  western 
New  York  growers.  Our  only  hope  is 
that  it  lasts.  On  February  8th  mar¬ 
rows  were  bringing  $8.25  to  $9.00, 
peas  $7.25  to  $7.75,  with  premiums  for 
very  choice  stock;  red  kidneys  $8.00 
to  $8.75  and  white  kidneys  $9.50  to 
$10.00. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Calves  are  again  higher.  On  the 
8th  prime  nearby  veals  brought  $19.00 
—  (we  wish  we  had  a  carload  to  sell 
on  that  day).  Anything  that  was 
medium  to  fair  brought  as  much  as 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MY  PEDIGREED  CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes  for 
Spring  delivery.  12  years  of  careful  selection.  Free 
from  blight  rot.  GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES  20  varieties.  Special  price  on 
Mountains  and  Russets,  also  strawberry  plants.  ROY 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple  Trees, 
$7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots  direct 
to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express..  Plums, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines ; 
ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  catalog  in 
colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

SEEDS— Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send  for 
list.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS  25-$2.00.  75-$5.00,  not  labeled.  20-$2.00. 

60-$5.00,  labeled,  all  different  varieties.  Perennial 
phlox,  mixed.  15-$1.00.  50-$2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 

HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


100  MASTODON  EVER  BEARING  $1.75.  Why  pay- 
more.  Catalog  Free.  CHAMPION  ORIGINATOR, 
New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


SEED  CORN— Sweepstakes  or  Lancaster  Sure-Crop. 
Sample  and  prices  free.  J.  KENNEL,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK,  just  out.  36  pages,  46 
illustrations.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous 
beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN — Pride  of  the  North.  90  day  yellow, 
from  disease  tested  seed,  tests  nearly  100%.  MARION 
DAY,  Georgetown,  Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN,  Rural  Russetts,  from 
Northern  Michigan  certified  seed  last  year.  Grown  on 
gravel  loam  and  heavily  sprayed.  Vines  were  killed  by 
frost.  These  potatoes  were  placed  in  cold  storage  in 
November  and  will  come  out  perfectly  dormant.  Price 
$4.00  per  150  lb.  bag  F.  O.  B.  Cold  Storage  Ware¬ 
house,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Cash  with  order.  No  orders 
taken  for  less  than  5  bags.  Shipment  to  be  made 
March,  date  per  your  order.  Special  price  carlots  for 
immediate  shipment.  GREEN  ACRE  FARMS:  (Largest 
Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania.)  J.  H.  Fulmer, 
Owner,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Too  Much  Live  Poultry  Arriving 


FOWLS  Feb.  9, 


Feb.  8 

Feb.  1 

1927 

Colored  . 

28-29 

29-30 

-28 

Leghorn  _ .... _ 

CHICKENS 

27-28 

28-29 

28-29 

Colored  _ _ 

26-35 

26-35 

-27 

Leghorn  . 

28-33 

27-32 

25-26 

BROILERS  . 

40-45 

40-48 

40- 

CAPONS  . 

30-40 

30-42 

35-38 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-50 

40-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-33 

29-33 

-30 

GEESE  . 

-32 

27-29 

The  live  poultry  market  is  again 
working  crazily  under  heavy  receipts. 
There  is  too  much  stock  coming  to  our 
terminals  for  the  trade  to  handle  read¬ 
ily,  and  as  a  consequence  values  are 
up  one  day,  and  down  the  next,  and 
not  following  the  ordinary  relation¬ 
ships  that  we  usually  look  for.  For 
instance,  express  broilers  are  coming 
in  very  freely  especially  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
Plymouth  Rocks  enjoy  a  very  decided 
premium  over  Reds.  At  the  present 
time  Reds  are  in  lighter  supply,  and 
altho  they  are  not  preferred  to 


$16.00  to  $17.00. 

Steers  are  still  selling  up  as  high 
as  $16.00  with  mediums  from  $13.00 
up,  poorer  grades  down  to  $10.00. 

The  bull  market  is  steady,  heavy  fat 
states  selling  from  $8.50  to  $9.00  with 
a  few  extra  choice  at  $9.25.  Light 
and  commons  from  $5.50  to  $6.00. 

Cows  are  the  same  as  last  week, 
selling  all  the  way  from  $4.00  to  $8.50 
depending  on  quality,  etc.  A  few 
choice  at  $9.00. 

Lambs  are  steady  to  firm  and  meet¬ 
ing  a  good  demand.  Some  choice 
states  have  sold  up  to  $15.35  which 
is  on  par  with  the  best  of  any  other 
section.  We  can  meet  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  if  we  want  to. 

Hogs  are  still  in  the  dumps,  $9.50 
and  the  best  is  the  best  price  we  can 
get  for  Yorkers  weighing  from  160  to 
220  pounds.  Lighter  weights  seldom 
bring  over  $8.75,  and  heavier  weights 
generally  from  $9.00  to  $9.25. 

Rabbits  show  no  improvement  over 
last  week,  being  rather  dull  at  22  to 
23  cents. 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 
. . 


For  years,  Chevrolet  has  pio¬ 
neered  into  the  low-price  field 
the  features  of  advanced  design 
found  on  the  world’s  finest 
automobiles.  As  a  result,  Chev¬ 
rolet  cars  have  year  after  year, 
provided  modern  appearance, 
modern  comfort,  and  modern 
performance. 

And  never  has  this  progressive 
policy  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  Bigger  and  Better 
Chevrolet. 

Built  on  a  107-inch  wheelbase, 
4  inches  longer  than  before, 
and  offering  marvelous  new 
bodies  by  Fisher,  this  great  new 
car  is  everywhere  hailed  as  an 
amazing  revelation  in  auto¬ 
mobile  value! 

Among  the  vital  engineering 
advancements  it  incorporates, 
are  new  alloy  “invar  strut”  con¬ 
stant  clearance  pistons  . . .  new 
mushroom  type  valve  tappets 
.  .  .  new  non-locking  four- 
wheel  brakes  .  .  .  new  semi- 


elliptic  shock  absorber  springs 
.  .  .  new  worm  and  gear  ball 
bearing  steering  mechanism 
.  .  .  and  a  complete  new  steel 
motor  enclosure ! 

So  many  vital  contributions 
have  been  made  to  every  phase 
of  motoring  luxury,  that  only  a 
close  personal  inspection  can 
convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  the  fine  car  quality  that  is 
now  provided  in  the  Bigger  and 
Better  Chevrolet. 

Go  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
Ask  him  to  show  you  this  great 
new  car  and  explain  the  new 
order  of  value  that  it  represents. 
Get  behind  the  wheel  and  go  for 
a  drive — over  country  roads  or 
city  streets. 

It  will  take  you  less  than  half 
an  hour  to  learn  why  the  Bigger 
and  Better  Chevrolet  is  every¬ 
where  hailed  as  an  automobile 
sensation — why  everyone  calls 
it  the  world’s  most  luxurious 
low-priced  automobile! 


A  Partial  List  of  Chevrolet  Quality  Features 


Improved  valve-in- 
head  motor. 

Stronger  frame  4" 
longer;  wheelbase 
107". 

Thermostat  control 
cooling  system. 

New  alloy  “invar  strut” 
pistons. 

New  instrument  panel 
indirectly  lighted. 

New  ball  bearing  worm 
and  gear  steering. 

Semi-elliptic  shock  ab¬ 
sorber  springs;  84  per 
cent  of  wheelbase. 

Safety  gasoline  tank  at 


rear 


Larger  balloon  tires  30" 
x  4.50". 

New  streamline  bodies 
by  Fisher. 

New  Duco  colors. 

Theft-proof  steering 
and  ignition  lock. 

AC  oil  filter. 

AC  air  cleaner. 

Single-plate  dry  disc- 
clutch. 

New  crankcase  breath¬ 
ing  system. 

New  two-port  exhaust. 

Heavy  one-piece  full- 
crown  fenders. 

Alemite  pressure  lubri¬ 
cation. 


Vacuum  tank  fuel  sup¬ 
ply. 

Improved  Delco-Remy 
distributor  ignition. 

Combination  tail  and 
stop-light. 

Large  17"  steering 
wheel  with  spark 
and  throttle  levers 
located  on  top. 


Wheel 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.  \\  BlcllCC  S 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


0\[ewjeatures 

that  set  a  new  standard 
in  automobile  value 


Motor— The  improved  Chevrolet  valve-in-head 
motor  offers  even  greater  power,  acceleration,  and 
speed.  New  alloy  constant  clearance  “invar  strut” 
pistons,  new  steel  motor  enclosure,  new  laminated 
camshaft  gears,  new  crankcase  “breather”  and 
new  mushroom  type  valve  tappets. 


Radiator— -New  deeper 
and  more  graceful  Harri¬ 
son  radiator.  Thermostati¬ 
cally  controlled  cooling 
and  centrifugal  water 
pump. 


Instrument  Panel  — 
Fully  enclosed  and  indi¬ 
rectly  lighted.  Theft-proof 
steering  and  ignition  lock, 
speedometer,  oil  gauge, 
ammeter,  light  switch,  and 
choke. 


Fenders  and  Lamps— 
Headlamps  and  parking 
lamps  are  of  fashionable 
bullet-type  design.  One- 
piece  full-crown  fenders 
harmonize  with  the  smart¬ 
ness  of  the  Fisher  bodies. 


Bodies  by  Fisher— Marvel¬ 
ous  new  Fisher  bodies,  of 
wood  and  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Finished  in  beautiful 
colors  of  lustrous,  lasting 
genuine  Duco. 


4 -Wheel  Brakes— New 
non-locking  type.  Easily 
adjusted  at  the  wheels. 
Service  braking  area  of  189 
square  inches.  Independ¬ 
ent  emergency  brake. 


Air  Cleaner — An  AC  air 
cleaner  furnishes  clean 
filtered  air  to  the  carbur¬ 
etor,  and  prevents  dust  and 
grit  from  getting  inside  the 
motor. 


OH  Filter— An  AC  oil 
filter  is  included  on  all 
models  to  remove  impuri¬ 
ties  and  dirt  from  the  oil 
supply. 


Gasoline  Tank— Safety 
10-gal.  tank  in  rear — with 
Stewart-Warner  positive 
vacuum  feed. 


Springs— Four  semi-ellip¬ 
tic  shock  absorber  springs 
— 84%  of  wheelbase.  Made 
of  chrome  vanadium  steel. 
Set  parallel  with  the  frame. 
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the  product  of  3  great  companies: 
RCA,  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 


M  1HE  combined  resources  of  RCA, 
General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  make  possible  the  design 
and  production  of  a  fine  instrument 
like  the  new  Radio] a  16  at  so  mod¬ 
erate  a  price  that  every  home  can 
afford  to  own  one. 

No  home  today  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  radio  receiver.  It  is  a  necessity 
on  the  farm,  every  day  of  the  year. 
It  has  a  double  value,  providing 
varied  entertainment  for  all  the  family 
as  well  as  authentic  information  on 
crops,  markets  and  more  profitable 
farming. 

Radiola  16  is  not  merely  a  radio  set 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100A  .  $35 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 

With  Radiotrons  .  .  $82.75 


RCA  HOUR 

Every  Saturday  night  through  the  following  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

8  to  g  p.  m.  7  to  8  p.  m. 

Eastern  Time  $  10  9  P-  m-  Central  Time 

WJZ  WBAL 

WFEI  WRC 
WTIC  WHAM 
WJAR  KDKA 


WTAG 

WCSH 


WLW 

WJR 


8  to  g  p.  m. 
Pacific  Time 
KPO  KGO 

KFI  KGW 

KFOA-KOMO 
KHQ 


KYW 

KSD 

WCCO 

WOC 

WHO 


WDAF 

WOW 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 


Buy  with  confidence 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


r 


WSB 


built  down  to  a  price,  but  a  fine  Ra¬ 
diola  of  sturdy  construction  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  knowledge  of  radio 
design. 

It  is  a  6-tube,  tuned-radio-frequency 
receiver,  with  power  amplifier  Ra- 
diotron  providing  great  volume  with¬ 
out  distortion.  Single  dial  control. 
Operated  by  storage  battery,  or  it  can 
be  adapted  for  alternating  current 
drive  by  the  use  of  socket-power 
devices. 

With  Radiola  16  the  new  RCA  Loud¬ 
speaker  100 A  gives  maximum  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  the  loudspeaker 
with  the  rich,  mellow  tone. 


where  yon  see  this  sign. 


RCA^Radiola 


NEW  YORK  *  CHICACO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKERS  •  OF  -THE  •  RADIOTRON 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1928 


Farm  News  from  Northern  New  York 

Improvements  Planned  for  Jefferson  County  Fair 


WITH  Fred  J.  Wheeler  elected  as 
president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Fair  association,  and  Lloyd 
Blankman  secretary,  Canton  is  assured 
of  a  good  fair  in  1928.  The  dates 
have  been  selected  as  August  27  to 
30th  inclusive — the  same  it  is  under¬ 
stood  as  those  selected  for  the  State 
Fair.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
conflict  in  dates  will  have  any  appre¬ 
ciable  influence  on  the  attendance  at 
the  Canton  fair.  The  time  for  the 
Jefferson  County  fair  at  Watertown 
has  been  decided  for  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  4  to  8th. 

Several  improvements  to  some  of 
the  buildings  are  being  contemplated, 
and  plans  are  being  evolved  to  make 
the  fair  of  more  interest  to  country 
people  than  ever  before.  The  past 
five  or  six  years  have  witnessed  an 
improvement  worthy  of  comment  in 
many  of  our  country  fairs,  not  only 
in  cleaning  up  the  midways  which 
were  fast  becoming  an  eyesore  and 
other  things  as  well,  but  in  making 
the  fairs  more  of  what  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally — country  fairs — with  the  com¬ 
petitive  showing  of  farm  animals  and 
farm  products  and  farm  necessities 
t&3  main  features. 

Another  improvement  is  showing  in 
the  quality  of  judging  that  is  being 
done  at  many  fairs.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  a  sheep  breeder  at  one  fair  I  at¬ 
tended  some  seven  years  ago,  who 
turned  to  me  with  suppressed  rage  in 
his  voice  and  said  “There  comes  John 
X  with  that  confounded  ewe  that  he 
has  shown  already  under  two  other 
breed  classifications,  and  the  judge 
doesn’t  seem  to  know  the  difference”. 
Today  one  does  not  find  this  sort  of 
thing  going  on. 


On  Thursday  evening,  February  23, 
Jefferson  county  breeders  will  consider 
several  matters  to  be  presented  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  E.  L.  Pohl, 
Watertown;  Dyer  Millard,  Ellisburg; 
Hudson  Bull,  Watertown  R.  D.;  Fred 
J.  Lasher,  Watertown  R.  D.;  George 
Converse,  Woodville;  and  Martin  B. 
Tillotson,  Watertown,  R.  D. — W.  I.  Roe 


Conference  at  State  College 
Discusses  Milk  Production 

A  CONFERENCE  of  State  College 
men  and  representatives  from  the 
milk  industry  was  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College,  February  7.  This 
meeting  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
that  men  from  all  groups  present  have 
met  together  in  a  conference  of  this 
sort. 

Representatives  were  present  from 


the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  New  York  Milk  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  Sheffield  Farms,  Inc., 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coop¬ 
erative  Association,  the  Sheffield  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  the  Unity 
Cooperative  Dairymen’s  Asociation,  the 
American  Agriculturist,  the  State 
Department  of  Agirculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the 
Erie  Railroad,  the  Pensylvania  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railroad. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
consider  methods  of  developing  a  sta¬ 
bilized  supply  of  milk  on  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  basis.  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of 


19  (179) 

the  State  College  started  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  talk  on  the  posibility  of 
increasing  the  milk  produced  by  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  He  stated  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  could  be  increased  25  per  cent  with 
relative  ease,  the  only  question  involv¬ 
ed  being  that  of  the  profitableness  of 
doing  so  and  the  time  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  cows  to  produce 
the  milk. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  seem¬ 
ed  well  agreed  that  none  of  the  plans 
now  in  operation  in  various  territories 
for  stabilizing  the  supply  by  penalties 
for  milk  produced  during  the  flush 
season  or  by  bonuses  paid  during  the 
short  season  could  be  effectively  op¬ 
erated  in  the  New  York  territory.  It 
was  brought  out  that  conditions  here 
are  different  and  that  any  plan  which 
would  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  cause 
farmers  to  produce  milk  at  seasons 
when  they  consider  it  unprofitable 
would  not  react  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  milk  industry. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Farm  Bills  Before  Legislature — Fruit  Men  Meet 


u 


Advertising  New  York 
Agriculture 

The  New  York  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation,  professing  nembership  in 
some  nineteen  or  more  counties  of 
Northern  and  Central  New  York,  is 
making  preparations  for  a  rather 
novel  attempt  to  draw  good  farmers 
to  some  of  the  fertile  Northern  New 
York  farms  in  an  effort  to  provide  in¬ 
terested  workers  for  farms  whose 


P  at  Trenton,  a  number  of  bills 
are  before  the  legislature  that  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state.  Thq  Child  Labor  bill  has 
again  made  its  appearance.  This 
time  it  prohibits  the  employment  on 
farms  of  children  that  are  under  16 
years  of  age  and  who  come  under  the 
school  laws  of  any  state.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  presence  of  any 
children  on  the  farm  is  to  be  taken 
as  prima  facia  evidence  that  they  are 
there  for  work  and  the  owner  or  op¬ 
erator  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  or  a 
jail  sentence. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  will  mean  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  asparagus  growers,  strawber¬ 
ry  farmers,  cranberry  bog  operators 
and  the  tomato  and  truck  farmers.  It 
is  doubtful  if  hundreds  of  foreign  fam¬ 
ilies  will  come  out  to  the  farms  to 
work  if  the  children  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Honest  Pack  Bill 

Indications  now  point  to  an  early 
passage  of  the  Honest  Pack  Bill  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature.  This 


tion  of  a  credit  bank.  This  new  bank 
is  similar  to  the  one  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Burlington  County  by  the 
Farmers  Produce  and  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mt.  Holly.  This  matter  at 
Hightstown  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  and  the  decision 
was  reached  after  a  long  investiga¬ 
tion  by  H.  G.  Wikoff,  treasurer; 
Charles  B.  Probasco;  A.  G.  Conover; 
and  D.  L.  Messier,  a  committee  on  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  bank. 


fessor  M.  A.  Blake,  New  Brunswick, 
the  planting  of  new  orchards  should 
eliminate  all  of  the  old  and  standard 
varieties  that  ripen  before  the  Elber- 
ta.  The  planting  of  such  varieties  as 
Greensboro,  Carmen,  Hiley,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Champion  and  others,  was  not 
advised.  Such  varieties  as  Jubilee  and 
Eclipse  were  advised  as  being  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  and  offer  a  much  better 
opportunity  of  finding  a  good  market 
than  the  other  varieties  that  were 
condemned. 


owners  are  reaching  years  where  they  act  is  being  aWaited  with  interest  by 


can  not  or  may  not  longer  keep  up 
the  hard  work.  This  association  was 
recently  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
developing,  protecting,  and  conserving, 
and  advertising  the  natural  resources 
and  attractions  of  New  York  State. 
It  has  been  realized  by  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  organization  that 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  mean  a  great  deal  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  population  of  this 
area.  Statistics  show  that  approx¬ 
imately  one  third  of  the  farmers  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  time  of  life  when 
they  must  ease  up  in.  farm  work,  and 
too  many  times  there  are  no  buyers 
for  the  farms  that  have  to  be  eased 
up  in  production. 


the  Horticultural  Society,  the  State 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  The 
law  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  W.  W.  Oley, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  who 
has  the  enforcement  of  the  bill,  told 
the  writer  a  few  days  ago  that  his 
department  would  be  reasonable  in  its 
enforcement  this  year. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hightstown  Trust  Company,  Mercer 
County,  have  authorized  the  forma- 


Better  Fruit  Grading 

The  leading  fruit  growers  of  12 
counties  of  New  Jersey  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  United  States  standard 
grading  for  fruit  this  coming  season. 
A  meeting  held  in  the  Community 
House,  Moorestown,  attended  by  grow¬ 
ers  from  the  peach  sections  of  the 
state,  took  steps  on  February  first  to 
adopt  the  Federal  plan  on  grading. 
This  move  was  taken  to  aid  in  the 
marketing  of  fruit  and  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  unfair  tactics  on  the  part 
of  dishonest  commission  merchants  in 
securing  rebates  on  fruit. 

This  is  taken  to  be  one  of  the  most 
forward  movements  c.  the  year  in  an 
effort  towards  better  grading.  This 
plan  will  also  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Honest  Pack  bill  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  story. 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 


FENCING  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 

*  V/AiTi  V*  interwoven— Painted  Green— Red  or 

Plain— made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


fi’ltovi  ‘AUiuaW 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


New  Peach  Planting  Schedule 

A  step  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
the  peach  crop  was  also  taken  by  this 
group  of  fruit  growers  at  Moores¬ 
town.  In  a  discussion  lead  by  Pro- 


New  York  Grange  Makes  Steady  Progress 


Breed  Associations  Cooperate 

A  general  move  to  coordinate  ac¬ 


tivities  of  the  various  breed  organiza¬ 
tions  is  being  developed  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Jefferson  counties  by  the 
farm  bureaus  and  breeders.  On  Tues¬ 
day  next  —  the  7th  —  St.  Lawrence 
breeders  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  at 
the  state  school  of  agriculture  at  Can¬ 
ton  with  W.  D.  Robens  of  Poland,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders  association  as  main 
speaker.  John  P.  Willman  of  Cornell 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  Project  calves  for 
state  fair  exhibits,  and  also  of  the 
calf  club  projects  throughout  the  state, 
will  discuss,  together  with  W.  E.  Ken¬ 
yon  of  Ogdensburg,  the  development 
of  calf  club  work  through  the  county. 


AFTER  serving  the  New  York  State 
Grange  in  various  capacities  since 
1910  State  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  an¬ 
nounced  before  the  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  session  at  Poughkeepsie  that  he 
will  end  his  official  connection  with  the 
State  Grange  and  retire  to  private  life. 
State  Master  Strivings  has  served  four 
years  in  the  master’s  position,  with 
previous  service  as  chaplain,  lecturer, 
and  overseer. 

Master  Strivings  is  succeeded  by 
Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Seneca  county, 
who  has  served  four  years  in  the  over¬ 
seer’s  place,  with  a  year’s  service  pre¬ 
ceding  in  the  lecturer’s  position. 

Frank  J.  Riley,  reelected  secretary, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1920,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  membership  of  the  State 
Grange  Jan.  1,  1928,  was  129,025,  a 
loss  of  980  members  since  one  year 
ago.  There  are  879  subordinate 


Granges  in  the  state,  with  not  a  single 
dormant  Grange  on  record. 

Chautauqua  county  continues  to  lead 
in  membership,  v.  1th  8122  enrolled. 
Jefferson  is  second  with  7528.  There 
are  thirteen  counties  having  over  3,000 
members.  In  addition  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  the  other  eleven  are  Oswego,  6341; 
Monroe,  6199;  St.  Lawrence,  6032; 
Steuben,  6671;  Wayne,  4925.  On¬ 
tario,  4082;  Dutchess,  3867;  Onondaga, 
3836;  Lewis,  3544;  Genesee,  3127; 
Tompkins,  3075. 

Four  new  Granges  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  year,  one  in  each  of 
the  following  counties :  Columbia, 

Yates,  Franklin  and  Greene.  Two 
Granges  have  been  reorganized. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  session 
this  year  is  754. 

Treasurer  John  W.  Kleis  reports  a 
balance  of  $46,292.20  in  the  State 
Grange  treasury  Jan.  1,  1928. 


PATENTS 


1 


Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don  t 
risk  (ielav  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
'  etch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
•  FREE  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 

a  “Doonrd  nf  Tnvp-ntlnn”  fnrm  Nn 


Mi _  -f-  _ w 

and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  Droceed. 
.Communications  strictly  confidential. 
Prompt.  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar- 


Promot.  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O'Brien. .  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney  73-G  Security  Bank  Buildine  (di¬ 


rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Offlcel. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Notice— Pigs  For  Sale 


Wa  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  to  sell  from  se¬ 
lected  high  grade  sows  and  registered  boars.  These 
pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  hogs  in  little  time.  We 
ship  all  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Our  guarantee — feed  them  10 
days,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense. 
No  charge  for  shipping  crates.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old — $5.00  each. 

Breeds — Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  cross — 

Pigs  6  to  7  wttks  old . $3.75  each 

Pigs  8  weeks  old - - $4.00  each 

Pigs  9  to  10  weeks  old . $4.50  each 

Send  your  order  to  the 


STONEHAM  PIG  FARM, 

151  Main  St.,  Box  115,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 


Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  wks.  old.  $3.75  to  $4.50  8  to  10  wks.old,$4to$5 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  freo 
A.  M.  LUX,  286  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALfER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 
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Raising  Chicks 

with  only  one~guarter  the  usual  losses 


ONE  thousand  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  bought  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  and  equally -divided  into  four  pens.  All  had  the 
same  housing  and  care  and  the  same  feed,  except  that  two  of  the 
pens  (500  chicks)  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  the 
other  two  pens  (500  chicks)  did  not. 

The  test  began  when  chicks  were  one  week  old  and  continued 
seven  weeks.  Death  losses  are  shown  below. 


Death  losses  week  by  week 


1st  week 
2nd  week 
3rd  week 
4th  week 
Sth  week 
6th  week 
7th  week 


Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

7  deaths 

1  death 

2  deaths 
1  death 
O  deaths 
1  death 
0  deaths 


Non-Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 


9  deaths 
5  deaths 
5  deaths 
S  deaths 

4  deaths 

5  deaths 
14  deaths 


Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

2>/3% 


Totals 


1 2  deaths 


47  deaths 


N  on-Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

9% 


Note  that  seven  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks  died  the  first  week,  before  Pan-a-ce-a 
could  be  effective.  During  the  last  six  weeks  only  five  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks 
died,  while  over  seven  times  as  many,  or  38  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chicks,  died. 

A  10%  loss  up  to  8  weeks  old  is  counted  exceptionally  good.  In  this  test 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  losses  were  only  2^%  for  the  seven  weeks,  and  only 
1%  for  the  last  six  weeks,  when  Pan-a-ce-a  had  an  opportunity  to  function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Reduces  Chick  Mortal ity 


Costs  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a.  One  2-lb.  broiler  will  pay  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 

200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


MARTIN  -  METAL 


BROODER  HOUSE 


Will  put  an  end  to  all  your  troubles  in  raising 
chicks.  No  more  heart-breaking  losses.  Raise  90%  to 
97%  of  your  chicks.  Faster,  sturdier  growth  means 
heavier  laving  pullets.  Chas  Meyer  reports  raising  over 
900  out  of  1000  chicks  in  Martin  House.  Pullets 
started  laving  at  5  months.  Monroeville  Hatchery 
raised  97%.  U.  P.  Anderson  cleared  over  $300.00 
from  500  early  broilers.  The  Martin  Brooder  House 
will  ensure  your  success  with  poultry.  Sold  on  liberal 
terms.  Write  today  and  get  all  the  amazing  details 
without  obligation. 


MARTIN 
DEPT.  11 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS  CO., 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


lore  Chicken  and  Egg  Money ! 

3  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of 
our  most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

he  OOULTRY  ITEM  A  Months  Trial 

A  Box  100,  Sellersville,  Pa.  f  *  0^y  1  UC 


Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

-  Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

UTULL)T RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Miller stcwn,  Pa.,  R.  3 


R OFT  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 

C  R.  I.  Reds  309  Strain  |  $15.00  to  $19.00 
C.  White  Leghorns  314  Strain  |  per  100 

hite  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Circular. 

ROFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Burt,  N.  y. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$l2  $57.50  $1 10 

Brown  Leghorns .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rooks .  14  67.50  130 

r.  |.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  .  9  -  42.50  80 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm.  R;  V  f:  "'-L  Pa 


„  ,  ,  ,  i  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack. 

Schoenborn  s  Hatchery,  n.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 
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The  Breeding  Pen 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


Glaser's  Pure  Breeds 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  STRAINS 


Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BAnRKyER’ 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


IT  IS  hardly 
right  to  stop 
dead  with  just  a  full  discussion  of  in¬ 
cubation.  There  are  other  factors 
that  enter  into  the  whole  situation 
and  which  cannot  help  hut  affect  the 
success  of  any  incubator  whether  it 
is  large  or  small.  If  you  are  buying 
baby  chicks  it  is  a 
different  story;  you 
send  in  your  order 
and  when  the  time 
comes  you  get  your 
chicks. 

On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  intent  on 
hatching  your  own 
eggs  or  having  them 
hatched  for  you  in  a 
nearby  hatchery,  then 
there  are  a  good 
many  things  to  think  about.  First 
of  all,  a  breeding  pen  ought  to  have 
the  very  best  care.  The  birds  should 
be  well  fed  a  good  laying  ration  from 
now  on.  They  should  not  he  forced 
or  stimulated  by  wet  mash  feeding  or 
an  overdose  of  illumination.  A  nor¬ 
mal  egg  production  produces  strong, 
livable  chicks,  and  the  use  of  stimula¬ 
tion  is  enough  to  cause  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  high  vitality  of  the  breed¬ 
ers.  Ruin  or  impair  this  vigor,  and 
just  by  so  much  do  you  lower  the 
vigor  and  health  of  every  chick  you 
hatch.  Keep  the  breeders  in  a  sun¬ 
ny,  well  ventilated  house,  let  them  out 
on  the  ground  if  weather  permits,  and 
keep  them  busy  and  industrious.  The 
best  way  to  keep  a  hen  active  is  to 
keep  the  floor  well  littered  with  straw, 
hayseed,  shavings,  etc.  Sprouted  oats, 
beet  mangels,  and  cabbage  form  good 
delicacies  for  hens  to  pick  on  during 
the  day-time.  They  enjoy  them,  and 
unquestionably  the  addition  of  such 
succulence  does  much  to  keep  a  hen’s 
system  tuned  up  during  the  winter 
months. 


have  mentioned, 
but  because  he 
is  small  he  may  be  breeding  a  great 
deal  of  this  smallness  into  your  flock. 
In  this  connection  and  closely  allied 
with  this  point  is  the  one  of  color  and 
markings. 

And  last,  a  point  which  is  really  a 
summary  of  all  the  others,  be  sure 
that  the  bird  has  a  good  head.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  he  should 
simply  have  a  five  point  comb.  That 
may  be  a  necessary  factor  from  the 
show  standpoint,  but  it  does  not  make; 
such  a  lot  of  difference  in  a  bird  you 
are  breeding.  Pick  a  comb  that  is; 
not  too  badly  ruined  by  extra  points 
and  projections,  and  above  all  take  a 
comb  that  curves  fairly  well  over  the 
head  of  the  bird  and  does  not  stick 
out  too  far.  You  will  find  that  a 
comb  that  is  well  shaped  to  the  head 
of  a  male  or  in  other  words,  one  that 
rounds  over  the  head,  will  not  freeze 
nearly  as  much  as  a  comb  that  sticks 
way  out  straight.  A  male  with  a 
lop  comb  is  apt  to  be  lacking  some¬ 
where. 

Pick  the  bird  with  the  fairly  short, 
well  turned  beak.  Pick  the  bird  that 
has  a  keen  and  alert  eye,  an  eye  which 
is  not  deep  sunken  and  set  way  back 
in  the  bird’fe  head,  but  an  eye  that  is 
nearer  the  face  surface  where  it  gets 
unhindered  vision. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  breeding  pen, 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS510  PER 


_ -  100  UP 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varie¬ 
ties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  Early 
order  discounts  now  given. 


thicks  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  breeders.  Full . 

■ount  guaranteed,  delivered  prepaid.  Wh.  or 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  100  $12.  Barred  or  Wh.  Bocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas  $14.  Wh.  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Partridge  Rocks,  $15.  Order  Now 
for  delivery  when  wanted.  Reference:  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Company. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Box  15S-N,  McCOMB,  OHIO 


Pekin  Ducklings 


Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 


Selecting  a  Male  Bird 

Next  to  the  breeding  hen  comes  a 
consideration  of  the  males.  What  I 
have  just  said  about  the  care  of  the 
breeding  hen,  of  course,  applies  to  any 
cock  bird.  The  importance  of  this 
side  of  breeding,  however,  often  re¬ 
ceives  too  little  consideration.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  take  a  chance  on  a 
breeding  ben  once  in  a  while  if  she 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  standard, 
but  to  use  one  poor  male  bird  in  your 
mating  reduces  the  actual  efficiency 
of  the  pen.  First  of  all,  a  cock  bird 
should  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  should  be  from  a  good  por- 
ducing  strain,  at  least  as  good  as  the 
hens  and  even  better  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint  if  it  is  possible.  If 
you  are  not  sure  what  qualities  go 
toward  the  making  of  a  good  male 
bird  then  here  are  a  few  of  the  most 
important;  a  broad,  flat  back  that  car¬ 
ries  well  back  toward  the  tail  of  the 
bird;  a  deep  body,  a  long  keel,  parallel 
or  a  little  pitched  away  from  the 
back-bone,  and  a  good  heart  girth — 
that  is,  a  wide  expansion  or  breadth 
thru  the  ribs.  A  good  way  to  get 
this  measure  is  to  put  a  thumb  and 
first  finger  over  the  back  of  the  bird 
so  that  the  thumb  gets  the  feel  of  the 
ribs  on  one  side  and  the  finger  on  the 
other.  The  poor  bird  is  generally 
pretty  straight  up  and  down  with  lit¬ 
tle  expansion  when  it  breaths.  A 
good  bird  will  push  the  ribs  out  some, 
and,  in  fact,  you  will  find  that  his 
ribs  curve  out  perceptibly. 

The  third  point  in  the  selection  of 
a  male  is  weight.  A  small  bird  may 
have  all  the  good  characteristics  I 


“Why  don’t  my 
Hens  Eat  more 

Pearl  Grit” 


* 
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We  have  had  this  question  asked  time 
after  time.  The  answer  is  simple.  “Hens 
don’t  need  any  more  than  they  eat.” 


The  Proof  is  Here 
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Maryland  Experiment  Station  in 

comparing  Lime  Stone  with  Oyster  Shell 
found:  “The  Limestone  pen  consumed 
43%  less  material  but  laid  20%  more 
eggs.” 

“Limestone  can  be  safely  used  as  the 
sole  source  of  Calcium  for  growing 
chicks  and  laying  hens.” 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station 

found  that  Limestone  Grit  produced  by 
far  the  most  eggs  and  the  hens  ate  much 
less  of  the  grit  thus  making  a  gain  both 
ways. 
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PEARL  GRIT 

Is  Carefully  Selected  Limestone 


o 
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It  is  clean  and  healthful.  It  is  pure  lime¬ 
stone,  high  in  Calcium.  It  furnishes  the 
necessary  grinding  action  in  the  gizzard, 
also  insures  ample  supply  of  Calcium 
for  bone  and  egg  shell  structure.  A  small 
amount  of  Pearl  Grit  will  do  more 
good  than  larger  amounts  of  other  grits 
and  shells.  “Less  grit  to  buy  and 
more  eggs  to  sell”  is  borne  out  in  actual 
practice  when  you  use  PEARL  GRIT. 
Made  in  three  sizes:  For  Chicks,  Grow¬ 
ing  Birds  and  Laying  Hens. 
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The  Ohio  Marble  Company 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
We  Have  Dealers  Everywhere 
Ask  Your  Dealer 


Just  the  Things 
Baby  Chicks  Need 

Oatmeal ! 

. . .  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Meal ! 

. . .  Molasses ! 


UAICER  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
"does  the  work”  because  it’s  just  the 
right  combination  of  the  things  baby 
chicks  should  have  —  and  nothing  else! 

A  base  of  pure,  soft  oatmeal  .  .  .  vitamin¬ 
laden  cod  liver  oil  .  .  .  fresh  cod  liver 
meal  .  .  .  valuable  minerals  .  .  .  and  now, 
molasses!  These  are  ingredients  every 
poultry  owner  should  know  about, 

★  *  * 

Think  of  this :  oatmeal  is  more  digestible 
(96%  available)  than  any  other  grain 
product.  It  is  soft  and  non-irritating.  It 
just  fits  a  baby  chick’s  tender  digestive 
tract. 

The  cod  liver  oil  in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  is  the  finest  oil  to  be  had. 
It  works  like  sunshine,  helps  prevent 
rickets,  leg  weakness,  toe -picking,  and 
kindred  ailments.  It  helDS  to  build  large, 
strong  bones. 

Cod  Liver  Meal,  in  just  the  right  propor¬ 
tion,  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  every  other 
ingredient  in  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  It 
sends  nourishment  "right  to  the  spot.” 

And  now  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  an¬ 
nounces  another  important  ingredient  for 
this  exceptionally  good  feed— molasses! 


Tests  over  a  period  of  years  have  proved 
the  value  of  molasses  in  poultry  feeding. 
It  is  rich  in  vitamin  B.  It  contains  potash. 
Being  slightly  laxative  it  relieves  constipa¬ 
tion.  In  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter, 
it  is  of  exceptional  value  in  preventing 
coccidiosis. 

*  *  * 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  remains 
a  dry  mash,  pleasant  to  handle  and  easy  to 
feed.  By  an  exclusive  process  the  molasses 
is  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  so 
that  the  texture  of  the  feed  remains  fine 
and  dry. 

*  *  * 

Use  this  good  ration  this  year.  You’ll  get 
early  birds  for  market.  The  pullets  you 
keep  will  be  the  finest  you’ve  ever  had. 

It’s  easy  and  economical  to  feed  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  You  can  raise 
more  birds  with  no  more  labor. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1928  Ful- 
O-Pep  Poultry  Book.  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  card  will  do. 

Quaker  Oats  (bmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  feeds — buy  the  feeds  in  striped  sacks 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 
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There  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Washington  Chicks: 
(a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experience,  (c)  Satisfied  Custo¬ 
mers,  (d)  Care  in  breeding,  (e )  Expert  culling  and  selecting 
of  parent  stock  and  clijx,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best 
Chicks  at  these  remarkably  low  prices.  Postpaid  Prices— 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


25  50 


100  500 


1000 


Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas .  $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 


Heavy  Mixed,  50.  $7;  100,  $13:  500,  $62:  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers, 
$48:  1000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25.  $7.50;  50.  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145. 
Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is 


4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

50.  $5.50:  100.  $10;  500, 
Not  Postpaid  to  Canada, 
no  risk.  Free  catalog. 


The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington ,  O. 


MODERN  CHICKS  are  essentially  different  from  ordinary  chicks.  MODERN  CHICKS  begin 
laying  in  the  Fall  and  lay  WINTER  EGGS  when  prices  are  high.  All  our  ten  years  of  selecting 
the  BEST  Parent  stock,  CULLING  out  the  outfit,  BREEDING,  FEEDING,  HATCHING  and  AC¬ 
CREDITING  has  been  in  order  to  produce  the  MODERN  CHICK  which  will  lay  the  most  eggs 
when  eggs  are  HIGHEST  IN  PRICE.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  and  Ohio  Chick  Hatch¬ 
eries  Associations.  ACCREDITED  for  three  years.  30%  of  our  Chicks  are  sold  at  Our  Own 
Door  to  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  As  Good  Chicks  for  the  Money  as  you  can  buy  anywhere. 
You  cannot  expect  ordinary  chicks  to  produce  eggs  in  January.  MODERN  CHICKS  lay  because 
they  are  “built  that  way.”  OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE.  It  explains  the  Rigid  Ohio  Accreditation 
plan,  our  guarantee  and  terms,  Care  and  Feeding  of  Baby  Chicks  and  contains  descriptions  of 
breeds  and  actual  Photographs  of  our  Flocks.  Get  our  FREE  CATALOG.  Order  MODERN 
CHICKS  and  make  money.  Reference:  Citizens  Bank  of  Mount  Blanchard. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  C,  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio 


ONE  MILLION  GOOD  LUCK' 

LEADING  BREEDS  •  -  LOWEST  PRICES  7 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected 
"GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  cur  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.  $118. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas....  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks .  4.75 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas . , .  5.00 

Assorted  Light,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $11.50  per  100  straight. 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  "GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Order  your  ART 
BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Dept.  50  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


8.00 

15.00 

72. 

138. 

8.50 

16.00 

77. 

144. 

9.00 

17.00 

80. 

Also 

QUALITY 

and 

WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
when  bought  With  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


REE 

On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  thick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copv  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

KO  1  on  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

. $6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


RARY  CHICKS  C  O  D  ' 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


prices 

on: 

25 

50 

too 

s.  c. 

White  Leghorns . 

. $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Wyandottes . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed 

all  Varieties . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BIG  FLUFFY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Bred, 
hatched  and  shipped  right. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay. 
Save  money,  order  from 
this  Hatchery.  Circular 
and  price  list  FREE. 
Write  today. 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS 
Dept.  A,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  $ 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


dited  Chic  Kb  ^ 


y  for  chicks  when  you  receive  them, 
icfed./  accredited  stock. 


Especially 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

lend  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today, 
r  chicks  are  highest  Quality. 

nth  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0. 


( Continued  from  Page  20) 
to  my  mind,  has  but  one  justification 
for  existance :  the  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  flock.  If  you  are  not 
interested  in  this  side  of  chickens,  if 
you  are  interested  simply  in  a  good  an¬ 
nual  production  of  eggs,  then  I  should 
not  go  into  breeding.  As  soon  as 
you  get  to  breeding  birds,  they  change 
their  status;  you  are  not  keeping  them 
because  they  are  good  layers  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  certain  character¬ 
istics  you  want  them  to  transmit  to 
the  chicks  you  are  raising.  In  other 
words,  as  a  plain  laying  proposition, 
they  may  not  be  worth  very  much; 
maybe  they  are  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  only  lay  a  few  eggs  a  year  now, 
altho  they  were  wonderful  producers 
in  their  eariler  years.  To  keep  birds 
like  that  costs  money  with  no  chance 
of  profit  from  a  commercial  egg  sale 
point  of  view.  If  you  repalce  her 
with  a  pullet  you  have  added  to  the 
output  of  your  plant  by  a  good  many 
more  eggs.  The  question,  therefore, 
comes  down  to  this;  do  I  want  eggs 
and  nothing  else,  or  do  I  want  to  sell 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs? 


Stimulating  Ration  Causes 
Trouble 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  please  help 
me  in  deciding  just  what  my  hens  need. 
I  will  .tell  you  just  how  they  are  fed  so 
you  can  better  understand  their  need. 
In  the  morning  at  a  fixed  time,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  a  staple  brand  of  scratch  feed  is 
fed  to  each  fowl.  At  noon  I  mix  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sour  milk  and  laying  mash,  just 
enough  for  them  to  clean  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  At  night  they  have  scratch 
feed  again.  Besides  this  they  have 
oyster  shells  hod  grit,  dry  laying  mash 
in  a  hopper  before  them  all  day  and  coal 
ashes  and  dry  sand  to  dust  in.  The  hen 
house  is  dry  and  light  and  warm  enough. 
They  also  have  heads  of  cabbage  to  jump 
for.  They  are  busy  all  the  time. 

They  are  eating  their  eggs.  What  do 
they  lack?  They  also  pick  up  small 
feathers  off  the  floor  and  eat  them.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  start  picking  feathers 
from  each  other.  We  Ivere  getting 
8  to  10  eggs  a  day  from  35  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets.  Almost  all  of  the  old  hens  are 
molting  now  and  just  the  15  pullets  are 
laying. — Mrs.  D.  F.  M.,  New  York. 

I  AM  afraid  you  are  pushing  your 
birds  too  hard.  It  is,  of  course, 
hard  to  understand  why  hens  should 
lay  soft-shelled  eggs  or  even  eat  eggs, 
when  they  have  all  the  shell  and  grit 
that  they  need.  If  your  birds  are  on 
a  good  laying  mash  and  grain  mixture, 
that  is  sufficient  to  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  eggs.  The  amount  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  desired  is  maintained  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  eat  more  mash  or  less  mash, 
dry,  in  the  hopper  by  giving  them 
more  grain  or  less  grain.  In  other 
words  the  more  grain  they  get  the 
less  mash  they  eat.  A  fair  allow¬ 
ance  of  grain  per  hundred  birds  at 
this  time  of  year  is  eight  quarts.  Feed 
very  little  of  this  in  the  morning,  and 
the  balance  at  night.  If  you  find 
that  they  tend  to  not  eat  mash,  then 
further  reduce  the  grain. 

The  use  of  a  wet  mash  at  this  time  of 
year  is  not  very  desirable,  and  the  use 
of  sour  milk  added  to  a  commercial 
mash  gives  the  birds  too  much  stim¬ 
ulant.  A  commercial  mash  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  laying  purposes  in  itself. 
Often  times  later  on,  especially  in  the 
summer  wet  mashes  are  used  to  main¬ 
tain  egg  production,  but  a  plain  egg 
mash  mixed  into  a  crumbly  condition 
with  water  is  better  than  a  mash  of 
a  stimulating  nature  because  it  does 
not  take  so  much  out  of  your  birds. 
You  will,  however,  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  discontinuing  your  wet  mash 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Reliable  Baby  Chicks 

Produced  under  supervision  of  men  trained  by 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  University 

When  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Ohio  State  University  agreed 
to  train  and  authorize  men  as 
inspectors  for  the  Accrediting  of 
Hatcheries  which  come  up  to 
their  standard,  Mr.  R.  E.  Fader 
of  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  im¬ 
mediately  put  his  flock  under 
such  supervision.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
over  23  years  and  this  is  his 
fourth  year  producing  accredited 
chicks.  His  customers  of  last 
Mr.  R.  E.  Fader  last  year  report  very  fine  re¬ 
sults  with  these  chicks  and  are 
going  back  for  more.  His  flocks  are  carefully 
bred  and  the  chicks  he  produces  are  healthy  and 
strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  at  a  fair  price.  The  public 
can  buy  chicks  from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery 
and  feel  Sure  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illustrated 
catalog  on  request  if  he  is  addressed  at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  15  Norwalk,  Ohio 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  .separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


Keystone  Chicks  Leadir9io,nce 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says,  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
■  last  year." 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says;  "I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  ■  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years." 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  "Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22." 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


1 00,000  p  o  f  n  ir  c  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  Lei  Chicks  shipped 

Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-IIollywood-English  or  American  Strains.  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  -once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds . : .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  . 2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rooks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed..™ . . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  VzC  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 

They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


DADV  THICK Q  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
“Hul  LnlLnij  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 
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1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
Iv  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

0  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival, 
g  Out  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

I  o  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  XS2 


Best  Project 
$926.40 

clear  in 
6  mos. 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicki,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’*  Succe** 
tent  free.  All  Leading 
Breed*,.  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Order* — Write  now 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

batched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
biass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  Quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
“COODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 


THE  BEST  POPULAR 

BREEDS  OH 

FREE 

RAHGE. 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* - 

. $12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock*... 

. .  13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

.  15.00 

75.00 

Assorted  Broilers - - 

.  11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


'  '  "  SINGLE  COMB  1  '  “ 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
tjUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow/succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns....$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  ...  6.00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chi  cks 

Bred  to  lay  "Bred  to  Pay 


Van  Dozer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
.  greater  efc&  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
\  \  for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White 

!  V  Diarrheaby  the  New  Y ork  StateV eterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Write  today' 

TVs  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  A  So*«r  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  cbicks — tens  wby 
tbe  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Pi  •  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

wCliCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Rocks. 

Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Egg*  $14-100 
“Duck  New*”  Free 


,»pm 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

at  the  present  time;  your  birds  have 
layed  hard  and  they  will  feel  the  let¬ 
up.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  the  amount,  day  by  day, 
until  you  no  longer  use  it. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  feed 
your  birds  all  the  green  food  they  will 
eat  in  a  reasonable  day.  Do  not 
make  them  work  to  procure  this  food; 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  it;  the 
more  they  eat  the  better,  for  it  will 
do  more  to  stop  the  thin  shelled  eggs 
than  anything.  Make  them  work  for 
all  the  grain  they  eat  in  a  deep  floor 
litter  but  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
get  green  food.  As  regards  the  egg 
eating,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do 
it,  take  your  eggs  up  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Eggs  are  less  likely 
to  get  broken  in  the  nest. 

— L.  H.  HiSCOCK. 


Pullets  Produce  Small  Eggs 

I  have  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  six 
months  old  that  are  laying  but  the  eggs 
are  too  small  to  sell  at  the  store.  I  am 
feeding  cracked  corn  and  a  little  oats 
and  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  feed  them  to  make  the  eggs  larger. 
— Mrs.  Y.  D.,  New  York. 

THE  WAY  to  avoid  the  production 
of  small  eggs  is  to  feed  so  that 
the  pullets  become  fully  grown  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  lay.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  much  with  your  pullets  now  al¬ 
though  of  course  the  size  of  the  eggs 
will  naturally  increase  as  they  grow 
older. 

In  feeding  pullets  it  is  advised  to 
cut  down  on  the  protein  they  get  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  laying  and 
to  feed  plenty  of  scratch  feed  until 
they  get  to  their  full  size.  If  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  getting  only  cracked  oats  and 
corn  they  are  not  getting  enough  pro¬ 
tein  now.  We  suggest  that  you 
either  buy  a  ready  mixed  laying  mash 
to  feed  along  with  the  scratch  grains 
or  that  you  mix  one  of  your  own  at 
home.  The  Cornell  formula  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  meat  scraps. 


Sunlight  Or  Cod  Liver  Oil 
Prevents  Leg- Weakness 

FOR  a  NUMBER  of  years  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  get  baby 
chicks  out  on  the  ground  within  a 
week  after  they  were  hatched  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  trouble  known  as 
leg  weakness.  Recently,  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  lack  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  is  the  factor  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble .  and  that  chicks 
which  do  have  access  to  sunlight  are 
able  to  assimilate  the  minerals  to 
make  their  bones  strong  enough  to 
bear  their  weight.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  discovery  was  made  that 
cod  liver  oil  could  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sunlight  and  that  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  chicks  they  were  enabled  to 
assimilate  the  minerals  fed  them  just 
as  effectively  as  though  they  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  direct  sunlight. 

Recently  a  third  way  of  avoiding 
this  trouble  has  been  tried  out.  It 
consists  of  exposing  the  feed  for  the 
chick  to  sunlight  where  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  put  the  chicks  themselves  in 
the  sunlight.  The  top  layer  of  the 
feed  is  given  to  the  chicks  each  day 
and  it  seems  to  be  able  to  absorb  the 
ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  chicks  them¬ 
selves.  Further  experiments  will  be 
needed  to  determine  the  practical  im¬ 
portance  of  this  discovery. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux  Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous,  Healthy.  Heavy  Laying.  Free  Range  Breeding 
Flocks  insures  you  Livable  Profitable  Chicks.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS— REDS— ROCKS— WYANDOTTES— PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  25  Established  1887  RAMSOHY1LLE,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish,  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 
and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites . 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rooks,  R.  C.  Anconas . 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted.  $13.00  per  100.  All  other 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nahob  I8K  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  right  now.  GET  OUR  C.  0.  D.  OFFER. 

References:  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambler,  Ohio.  _ _  _ 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 
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breeds  priced  reasonably. 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 

I  could  tell  you  the  common-sense  scientific  reasons  why  my  chicks  are  well- 
hatched,  but  my  past  customers  can  tell  you  how  well  they  live  and  grow, 
how  quickly  thev  mature,  how  early  they  lay,  what  big  egg  yields  they  give. 
That’s  the  important  thing.  Ask  for  my  free  1928  Chick  Book,  illustrated  in  color. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J._ 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  500,000  Chicks  for  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rooks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

F  R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . - .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

,  ,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

JJ  Blue  Andeiusians,  Wh.  Minorcas .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

***  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  95.00 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


THOROBRGD  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  IUIVO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE!  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN” 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns...., . 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— Anconas  . 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas... 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed 
—Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 

Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214, 


quality  means  in  quick  ma- 
eggs  are  highest.  _ 
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12c  each. 

Also  Andeiusians— Brahmas 

Bank  reference. 

100%  live 

arrival. 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


■are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 

,  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  A* 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  /Jrt 
“culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
r  f9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  7$ 
for  free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  _  _  _ ^  ^ 


U  ATrinritTFiC  Rn* 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  0UYRE^2RTH 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


FINE  PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Write  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  about  our  chicks 
from  pure-bred  selected  stock.  We  have  been  in  the 
chick  business  for  years  and  know  how  to  produce  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  want  at  prices  which  will  make 
money  for  you.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A,  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  kind  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  mEilford.e 


(184)  24 


Home-made  Remedy 
Stops  Cough  Quickly 

Finest  cough  medicine  you  ever  used. 
Family  supply  easily  made. 
Saves  about  $2. 


You  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  best  thing 
you  can  use  for  a  severe  cough  is  a  remedy  which  is 
easily  prepared  at  home  in  just  a  few  moments.  It’s 
cheap  but  for  prompt  results  it  beats  anything  else  you 
ever  tried.  Usually  stops  the  ordinary  cough  or  chest 
cold  in  24  hours.  Tastes  pleasant — children  like  it, 
and  it  is  pure  and  good. 

Pour  2*4  ounces  of  Pinex  in  a  pint  bottle;  then  fill 
it  up  with  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup.  Or  use 
clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.  Thus  you 
make  a  full  pint — a  family  supply — but  costing  no 
more  than  a  small  bottle  of  ready-made  cough  syrup. 


And  as  a  cough  medicine,  there  is  really  nothing 
better  to  be  had  at  any  price.  It  goes  right  to  the 
spot  and  gives  auick,  lasting  relief.  It  promptly  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes  that  fine  the  throat  and  air 
passages,  stops  the  annoying  throat  tickle,  loosens  the 
phlegm,  and  soon  your  cough  stops  entirely.  Splendid, 
too,  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness  and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaiacol,  famous  for 
healing  the  membranes. 


To  avoid  disappointment  ask  your  druggist  for 
“iVt  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions. 

Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  promptly  refunded.  The  Pinex  Co., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Get  Genuine 


Mantles 


Genuine  High  Power  Coleman  Mantles 

give  the  clear,  strong  brilliance  that  Coleman 
amps  and  Lanterns  are  guaranteed  to  produce. 
So  avoid  substitutions!  See  that  the  name 
“Coleman”  is  stamped  on  each  Mantle — your 
guarantee  of  the  genuine.  Coleman  Mantles 
are  made  just  the  right  size,  shape  and  texture 
to  give  more  light  and  longer  service. 

Price  10  ^  each  or  buy  them  by  the  box 
(1  dozen  $1)— at  your  dealers. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 


Wet  Feet  Mar  Mean 

a  COLD 

Opens 

Cher  Ls  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  pj  Tones 
Stops  C\  -1  /ithei 
the  CoW  V\-J  A /System 


Stop  it  with  HILL’S.  Hill’s  Cascara- 
Bromide-Quinine  tablets  stop  a  cold  in 
one  day  because  they  do  four  important 
things  at  one  time.  For  safety's  sake 
be  sure  you  get  HILL’S,  in  the  red 
box,  30c.  All  druggists. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


Yon  can  paperthe  over¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

fxade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalargre 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EyM 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1928 

Third  State  Kitchen  Contest 


A.  A.  Again  Co-operates  with  State  Home  Bureau  Federation 


FOR  THE  third  time  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus  decided  to 
have  a  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest 
using  the  story  and  sketch  plan.  There 
are  some  minor  changes  in  the  plans, 
the  chief  ones  being  that  the  time  of 
the  contest  extends  from  February 
16th  to  Better  Homes  Week  which 
comes  the  last  week  in  April. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  furnish  prizes  for  the 
state  winners,  a  total  of  $100  in  all. 
However,  the  names  of  the  winners 
will  not  be  announced  publicly  until 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  in  November. 

You  who  have  read  the  stories  and 
sketches  submitted  by  the  former  win¬ 
ners  of  state  prizes  have  no  doubt  been 
much  interested  to  see  how  cleverly 
these  women  have  worked  out  the  age¬ 
long  problem  of  making  a  convenient 


would  like  to  make  in  her  own  kitch¬ 
en.  The  description  shoudl  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2000  words. 

2.  The  description  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  sketches,  one  show¬ 
ing  the  contestants  own  kitchen  as  she 
began  with  it,  and  the  other  as  she 
would  like  to  improve  it.  These 
sketches  should  show  location  of  cup¬ 
boards,  furnishings,  equipment,  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  telling  where  these 
lead.  Dimensions  of  room  and  dis¬ 
tances  should  be  indicated  giving  feet 
between  working  centers  such  as  stove, 
table,  sink  and  storage  spaces,  i.  e., 
cellar,  pantry,  refrigerator,  etc.  These 
should  be  drawn  to  scale  on  block 
(graph)  paper,  using  one  block  to  rep¬ 
resent  one  foot  of  measurement.  The 
American  Agriculturist  will  provide 
uniform  block  paper  to  counties  re¬ 
questing  it  for  contest  use. 


A  Complete  Set  for  the  Home,  No.  5212 
We  have  just  completed  a  combination  of  scarf,  buffet,  vanity  set  and 
five-piece  luncheon  set  consisting  of  one  36x36"  lunch  cloth  and  four  nap¬ 
kins  all  stamped  on  fine  quality  Indian  Head  for  the  price  of  $1.50  com¬ 
plete.  The  design  is  most  attractive  and  a  detailed  working  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  color  scheme  is  furnished  with  each  peice.  For  25  cents 
additional  we  will  send  you  our  book,  “The  Art  of  Embroidery,”  consisting 
of  ten  complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  We  also  have  a  catalog  showing  our  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  stamped  goods.  Price,  10  cents.  All  orders  should  be 
sent  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y.C. 


kitchen  out  of  one  which  was  very 
inconvenient.  It  takes  real  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  real  study  to  do  this  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effort  and  thought  which 
go  into  this  contest  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  offer  a  reward  to  those  most  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Below  we  list  the  rules  of  the  story 
and  sketch  contest.  In  our  issue  of 
the  28th  we  gave  the  contest  rules  of 
the  Completed  Kitchen  Contest,  which 
also  terminates  with  Better  Homes 
Week. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is  better 
workshops  for  the  homemaker  through 
a  study  of  New  York  state  kitchens 
as  they  are  and  as  the  homemaker 
has  dreams  of  making  them. 

Eligibility  to  the  Contest 

The  State  contest  is  open  to  win¬ 
ners  of  first  prizes  in  the  county  kitch¬ 
en  improvement  contests.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  trained  homemakers  are  not 
to  be  excluded.  These  county  con¬ 
tests  are  conducted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  county  home  bureau  execu¬ 
tive  committees. 

1.  The  contest  is  to  be  conducted 
in  the  form  of  an  original  description 
telling  improvements  which  the  writer 


3.  The  letter  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  movable  equipment. 

4.  The  letters  and  sketches  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  valuations: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Description  . 40 

Appearance  . 10 

Content  . 20 

Clearance  . 10 

Sketches  . 15 

Appearance  . 5 

Accuracy  . 5 

Completeness  . 5 

Proposed  improvement  in 
kitchen  .  45 


When  judging  the  improvements  in 
the  kitchen  the  following  points  will 
be  considered: 

a.  Arrangement  of  furniture,  sup¬ 
plies  and  utensils  used. 

b.  Floors,  walls,  ceiling,  wood¬ 
work. 

c.  Light  and  ventilation. 

d.  Water  system  (supply,  drain 
and  disposal  of  water) 

e.  Furniture. 

f.  Equipment. 

g.  Storage  facilities 

h.  Sanitation. 

i.  Atractiveness. 

5.  Letters  should  not  be  signed  by 
contestants  but  should  be  acompanied 
by  enrollment  card  furnished  by  coun¬ 


ty  home  bureau  office  on  request.  Each 
county  entering  the  state  contest  will 
be  assigned  a  serial  number. 


When  the  Contest  Starts 

The  state  contest  opens  February 
16  and  closes  April  30.  Prize  win¬ 
ning  letters  from  the  counties  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  1st. 

Prizes  donated  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  will  be  awarded  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus  in  November. 

1st  Prize . $50  3rd  Prize . $15 

2nd  Prize . $25  4th  Prize . $10 

Publicity 

1.  The  state  plan  for  publicity  in¬ 
volves  release  of  all  state  plans 
through  county  Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Newses  and  county  press  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  on  February 
16  as  a  feature  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week. 

2.  All  rights  for  publication  of  state 
prize  winners  and  their  letters  are  re¬ 
served  by  the  state  committee.  Names 
of  county  prize  winners  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
committee.  But  no  letters  may  be 
published  until  after  the  state  prize 
letters  are  published. 

*  *  * 

The  Contest  in  the  Counties 

Rules  and  suggestions  on  the  1928 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  for  New 
York  State  from  the  state  committee 
to  the  county  executive  committees. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  this  contest  within  each  county  rests 
on  the  county  executive  committee. 
Therefore,  this  committee  should  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  en¬ 
ter  the  contest  and  should  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  state  committee  by 
March  15th  as  to  their  intentions  of 
entering  and  their  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  contest. 

Eligibility  of  individuals  to  the  con¬ 
test  shall  be  the  same  as  in  state  con¬ 
test,  i.  e.,  home  economics  trained 
homemakers  not  excluded,  except  that 
winners  of  county  prizes  in  the  con¬ 
tests  of  previous  years  are  eliminated 
from  the  1928  story  contest. 

Plans  of  the  Contest 

The  contest  in  the  county  should  be 
conducted  along  the  lines  as  outlined 
by  the  state  committee  under  Plans 
of  Contest  (1-5).  The  success  of  the 
contest  depends  on  plans  carefully 
worked  out  and  widely  disseminated. 

To  emphasize  the  educational  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  contest  it  is  urged  that  the 
contest  be  given  a  place  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  Advisory  Council  and  that  it 
be  incorporated  into  county  and  com¬ 
munity  Home  Bureau  program  and 
the  study  of  convenient  kitchen  por- 
jects  for  1928-29. 

A  publicity  campaign  should  be 
launched  in  the  county  news,  news¬ 
papers  and  at  meetings,  followed  up 
by  subject  matter,  pertaining  to  bet- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
CashoreaBy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments,  30-day  free 
trial.  860-aay  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co- 
Manufacturers  t  ■ 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Where  Readers  Get  Advice  from  Aunt  Janet  or  from  Other  Readers 

C v  NE  of  our  readers  has  writ-  and  at  least  two  of  the  three  should  be  Where  there  are  little  folks  who 

vJ  ten  for  an  old  fashioned  ginger  from  without  the  county.  County  need  healthful  sweets  this  type  of 

bread  or  ginger  cake  recipe  which  was  and  state  entries  shall  be  judged  on  cookie  fills  the  hill  nicely . 
called  “General  Training  Cake”.  She  the  basis  of  the  score  card  given  un-  *  *  * 

writes,  “it  was  made  in  hard  form  der  section  4  of  contest  plans.  English  Drop  Cookies 

with  molasses  and  marked  out  in  The  contest  in  the  counties  should  2  cups  of  brown  sugar,  1  cup  of  lard 
squares  by  a  wooden  block  and  sold  open  Feb.  16  and  close  April  30,  1928.  and  butter,  1  cup  strong  coffee,  2  eggs, 
at  General  Training  meetings  in  or  The  selection  of  county  prizes  is  left  i  ieVel  teaspoon  of  soda.  1  of  baking 
around  Civil  War  times  in  the  State  to  the  county  committees.  It  is  rec-  powder  sifted  in  3  cups  of  flour,  1  tea- 
of  New  York.  We  found  a  block  in  ommended  that  these  prizes  be  pieces  spoon  of  cinnamon,  1  of  nutmeg,  y2 
the  garret  which  belonged  to  our  0f  kitchen  equipment  or  furnishings 
grandfather  and  we  wondered  if  we  not  to  exceed  $10.00  in  value. 

could  not  get  the  recipe  for  the  cake  - - .  - 

as  it  should  be  and  again  use  the  More  About  Cookies 
block.” 

If  you  have  this  recipe  will  you 
please  send  it  to  Aunt  Janet  and  our 
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Fruit  Cookies 

1  cup  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  1 
inquiring  reader  will  then  be  notified,  cup  of  sugar,  1  of  seeded  raisins.  Boil 


Aunt  Janet. 


Third  State  Kitchen  Contest 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

ter  kitchens  and  references  to  sources 
of  reliable  information  and  to  the 
kitchen  project  in  extension  work. 

Names  of  county  prize  winners  may 
be  published  at  the  discretion  of  the 
county  committee,  but  no  letter  may 
be  published  until  after  state  prize  let¬ 
ters  are  published. 

Selection  of  judges  shall  rest  with 
executive  committee.  No  one  per¬ 
son  may  serve  on  more  than  one 
group  of  judges.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  three  judges;  one  of  these  should 
be  a  home  economics  trained  person, 
one  should  be  a  practical  homemaker 


Decidedly  Chic 


Playtime  Rompers 


cup  seeded  raisins. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New 
York. 

The  drop  cookie  is  a  boon  to  the  busy 
home  maker  as  it  saves  so  much  time 
in  rolling  and  cutting. 

#  *  * 

Filled  Cookies 

1  cup  sugar,  scant  cup  of  shortening, 
1  egg,  1  teaspoon  flavoring,  y2  cup 
milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  3  y2  cups  flour,  2 
teaspoons  of  cream  tartar.  Roll  thin. 

Filling 

1  cup  chopped  raisins,  y2  cup  sugar, 
y2  cup  water,  1  teaspoon  flour.  Cook 
until  thick. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Whereever  a  scant  cup  is  called  for 
in  a  recipe  it  means  a  level  cup  minus 
two  level  tablespoons. 


Keep  colors  fresh!  Not  difficult. if 
you  wash  with  Fels-Naptha.  Nap._.a, 
you  know,  is  what  "dry  cleaners”  use 
to  cleanse  and  freshen  delicate  colors. 
And  Fels-Naptha  is  good  golden  soap 
combined  with  plenty  of  naptha  by 
our  exclusive  process.  So  you  get  two 
safe,  thorough  cleaners  working  to¬ 
gether — washing  clean,  even  in  the 
cool  or  lukewarm  water  that  is  best 
for  colored  clothes.  For  the  whole 
wash,  too,  experience  proves  that . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Raelrafrv  Matoriala 05  Page  Catalog  and  direc- 
DasKeiry  materials  tions  15c  Reeds  raffia. 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


3265 

BuNNy3124 


Dress  Pattern  3256  with  its  double 
breasted  coat  styling  is  a  brand  new 
spring  design.  The  front  skirt  is  cut 
separately  and  has  inverted  pleats  while 
the  back  is  all  in  one  piece.  The  shawl 
collar  affords  a  very  becoming  neckline. 
The  36 -inch  size  requires  3  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  40 -inch 
contrasting ,  pattern  for  which  can  be 
had  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Price  13c. 


Cunning  Romper  Suit  3264  is  an  ideal 
pattern  for  children  of  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
The  straight  legs  which  do  not  bind,  the 
drop-seat  back  and  the  becoming  round 
collar  all  help  to  make  this  practical  as 
well  as  attractive.  For  the  four  year 
size  1(4  yards  of  36-inch  material  with  (4 
yard  of  36-inch  contrasted  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Bunny  3124  comes  in  one  size 
only  and  can  be  made  of  white  plush, 
printed  batiste,  wool  crepe,  flannel  or  oil 
cloth,  and  stuffed  with  soft  cotton.  Pat¬ 
tern  for  duck  and  cat  are  also  included. 
Each  op  Above  Patterns  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  send  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

together.  When  cool  add  1  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  y2  cup  of  hot  water,  1  tablespoon 
of  soda.  Spices  to  taste.  Flour  to  roll 
out.  Bake  quickly.  Will  keep  a  long 
time. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

No  cookie  jar  is  quite  complete  with¬ 
out  some  kind  of  fruit  cookie.  This 
keeps  well  and  improves  with  flavor. 

*  4=  * 

Molasses  Cookies 

2  cups  of  molasses,  1  of  sugar  and  1 
of  shortening,  1  coffee  cup  of  hot  cof¬ 
fee,  2  scant  tablespoons  of  soda  and  y2 
teaspoon  of  pulverized  alum.  Flour  to 
roll. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  good  old  fashioned  recipe 
and  since  we  seem  to  be  falling  short 
on  our  consumption  of  molasses  you 
will  find  this  a  good  way  to  bring  up 
your  quota. 

*  *  * 

Oatmeal  Cookies 

1  cup  of  butter  or  y2  butter  and  y2 
lard,  1  y2  cups  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  sweet  milk,  %  teaspoon  of 
soda,  1  of  cinnamon,  y2  of  salt,  2  cups 
of  flour,  2  of  oatmeal  and  1  cup  of 
chopped  raisins  or  currants.  If  you 
want  to  drop  them  from  spoon  use  1 
cup  of  sugar  and  y2  cup  of  milk  in¬ 
stead. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 


Over-eating  is  Not 

a  Substitute 

for  Under-sleeping! 


YOUR  stomach  cannot  be  right  if 
your  nerves  a’  e  wrong.  Get  all  the 
sleep  you  can,  and  to  insure  it  be  sure 
that  you  get  a  Foster  Ideal  Spring. 

There’s  real  rest— real  spine  support  in 
the  Ideal’s  120  super-tempered  spire1*? 
and  loose  chain  top,  because  there  is 
perfect  body  fit.  See  that  the  bed¬ 
spring  you  purchase  is  made  this  way. 
Count  the  springs.  Look  for  the  chain 
link  top  construction  and  make  sure 
that  you  see  the  genuine  Foster 
Ideal  Trade-Mark  on  the  side  rail. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Victor  Rousseau  1  ■ 


AT  THE  time  Hilary  could  hardly 
keep  himself  from  running  after 
the  buggy,  while  Brousseau  continued 
shouting  and  catching  at  the  reins  till 
the  vehicle  was  out  of  sight. 

When  it  had  disappeared  the  cold 
fit  came  upon  Hilary.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  a  reputation  as  a  fighting  man, 
and  this  was  the  last  thing  he  de¬ 
sired. 

It  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  it 
would  prove  fatal  if  ever  he  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  injured.  With  such  a 
reputation  he  could  count  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  no  court  in  the  Province. 

Lafe — slow,  wise,  far-seeing,  cynical 
Lafe,  who  had  warned  him  from  the 
first  to  be  cautious,  shook  his  head 
when  he  heard  of  this  latest  exploit. 

The  next  morning  Brousseau  struck 
his  first  blow.  Hilary  had  just  or¬ 
dered  the  rig  in  order  to  drive  over 
to  Leblanc’s  lease  and  try  to  stop  the 
operations  about  the  Chateau  when 
Leblanc  appeared  in  the  office,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  ruffians  whom  Hilary 
recognized  as  the  sub-jobbers. 

“Well,  Leblanc?”  asked  Hilary. 
“What’s  this  I  hear  you  make  com¬ 
plaint  about  my  work?”  Leblanc  de¬ 
manded. 

“You’ve  been  cutting  round  the 
Chateau,  Leblanc,  and  you’ll  have  to 
stop  it,”  said  Hilary.  “You  knew 
you  were  not  supposed  to  cut  there.” 

“Ain’t  I  got  right  to  cut  on  my  own 
lease?”  demanded  the  jobber  trucul¬ 
ently. 

“Maybe  you  have,  but  anyway  you 
aren’t  going  to  cut  round  the 
Chateau.” 

“You  think  so?”  asked  Leblanc  in¬ 
solently.  “All  right.  You  find  an¬ 
other  boss  jobber.  Maybe  you  find 
one  in  September  what  couldn’t  get  a 
job  for  next  winter,  you  are  so  clever. 
I  don’t  know.  For  me,  I  go  to  work 
for  Monsieur  Morris  at  Ste.  Marie.” 

“So  that’s  your  game,  Leblanc! 
How  about  that  contract?” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  if  I  don’  pay 
on  January  first,  the  contract  is  no 
good.  That  was  your  words,  which 
you  wrote  down.  Well,  I  keep  the 
lease  if  you  like,  Monsieur  Askew,  an’ 
I  cut  where  I  like,  or  I  don’t  pay  one 
cent.  An’  these  men  say  they  go 
wherever  I  go.  They  won’t  work  for 
you  if  I  go,  because  you  thrash  Black 
Pierre.  They  ain’t  dogs,  they’re  men, 
an’  they  got  families.  They  don’ 
stand  for  no  beating  with  fists.  May¬ 
be  you  change  your  mind  about  the 
cutting?” 

“Go  to  the  devil!”  shouted  Hilary. 
“Maybe  you  like  to  beat  these  men 
now,  eh?”  sneered  Leblanc.  “No? 
All  right.  You  find  other  boss  job¬ 
ber  an’  little  jobbers,  Monsieur 
Askew.” 

He  clapped  on  his  hat,  and,  as  if 
they  had  rehearsed  the  scene,  the  four 
ruffians  followed  Leblanc  in  solemn 
and  triumphant  parade  across  the 
floor  and  out  of  the  office. 

This  was  first  blood  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Leblanc’s  lease  was  a  neces¬ 
sity;  it  meant  money,  and  money  just 
when  his  capital  would  be  exhausted. 
11  was  essential  to  sub-lease  the  tract 
to  some  one  else.  But  there  was  no 
one  in  St.  Boniface  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  charge  of  such  a  contract.  The 
habitants  had  no  heads  for  business 
and  no  m-ncy  to  invest.  All  that 
was  paid  out  in  wages  flowed  back  to 
the  store,  owned  by  the  Ste.  Marie 
Company,  and  to  the  Ste.  Marie  sa¬ 
loons.  Ste.  Marie  was  bleeding  St. 
Boniface  white  in  every  way. 

Filled  with  resentment,  Hilary  coun¬ 
termanded  the  order  for  the  rig  and 
walked  up  by  the  mill.  The  logs  were 
ascending  the  toothed  gear  one  by 


one,  and  the  same  melancholy  pro¬ 
cession,  stripped  snow-white,  was  de¬ 
scending  from  the  rossing  room  along 
the  flume  to  swell  the  increasing  pile 
beside  the  wharf. 

Hilary’s  nerves  were  raw  and  quiv¬ 
ering  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
strip  of  land  where  Rocky  River  pours 
into  the  Gulf  below.  The  whistle 
blew,  and  he  turned  toward  St.  Boni¬ 
face  and  stopped,  watching  the  mob 
of  men  emerging  from  the  mill. 

How  far  could  he  count  on  them? 
To  the  last  penny,  perhaps,  and  liter¬ 
ally.  Their  jobs  would  hold  them  to 
him  in  spite  of  Brousseau,  just  so  long 
as  their  wages  were  forthcoming. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  them  resented 
his  presence  in  their  country.  His 
victory  over  Black  Pierre  had  raised 
him  in  their  estimation;  they  might 
hate  him  instead  of  despising  him,  but 
that  was  all.  He  could  count  on  the 
devotion  and  faithfulness  of  perhaps 
one  man  besides  Lafe  Connell — little 
Baptiste. 

The  gang  was  hard  at  work  below 
the  dam,  strengthening  the  structure 
of  the  boom.  Riviere  Rocheuse,  pour¬ 


ing  down  from  the  foothills  of  the 
Laurentians,  speeds  with  great  force 
through  the  gorge  above  St.  Boniface, 
widens  opposite  the  settlement,  and, 
gathering  its  waters  there,  shoots 
straight  as  a  dart  over  the  broken 
cliff  into  the  Gulf. 

It  was  between  this  cataract  and 
the  gorge,  at  the  wider  part  of  the 
stream,  that  the  concrete  dam  had 
been  constructed,  holding  back  the 
force  of  the  river,  and  admitting  it 
by  degrees  into  the  lake  below,  filled 
with  logs.  Beneath  the  lake  was  the 
Wooden  boom,  which  kept  back  the 
logs  from  the  cataract  below  and  di¬ 
verted  them  up  to  the  flume,  toward 
the  cogged  chain  which  caught  them 
and  guided  them  into  the  flume  water, 
which  ran  through  the  rossing  mill. 

If,  when  the  jam  was  broken,  the 
pressure  of  the  great  mass  of  logs 
proved  too  strong  for  the  boom,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  into  the  flume  they 
would  pour  over  the  cataract  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  their  retrieval 
would  be  impossible.  Such  an  ac¬ 
cident  had  happened  on  a  small  scale 
once  before.  If  it  should  happen  now 
the  loss  would  end  all  Hilary’s  hopes. 

He  was  glad  Baptiste  had  seen  this. 
He  was  glad  that  his  gang  did  not 
cease  work  when  the  whistle  blew,  but 
continued  energetically  upon  their  la¬ 
bors,  like  beavers  in  a  lake.  Hilary 
searched  among  them  for  the  figure  of 
the  little  time-keeper  and  general 
utility  man,  but  failed  to  find  it. 

He  ascended  the  hill  beside  the 
rushing  cataract.  He  was  crossing 
the  waste  land  where  the  logs  and  tin 
cans  were  strewn  when  he  saw  Jean- 
Marie.  The  little  man  was  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Black 


Pierre  behind  a  shed  in  which  were 
kept  a  spare  buggy  and  a  few  sets  of 
harness.  Black  Pierre  seemed  to  be 
protesting  vigorously. 

The  presence  of  the  man  beside 
Baptiste  came  to  Hilary  with  a  shock. 
Without  changing  his  pace  he  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  them,  in  his  mind,  re¬ 
peating  Lafe’s  advice  over  and  over. 

He  was  still  inwardly  quivering,  yet 
trying  to  appear  unconcerned,  when 
the  two  perceived  him.  Pierre  turn¬ 
ed  toward  him  with  a  scowl  on  his 
bruised  face.  His  eyes  were  blacken¬ 
ed,  and  he  looked  the  incarnation  of 
malignancy. 

He  spoke  to  Baptiste  quickly,  and, 
to  Hilary’s  surprise  Baptiste,  without 
acknowledging  his  presence,  walked 
slowly  away  with  him.  Baptiste’s 
sudden  departure  puzzled  Hilary  a 
good  deal  at  the  time,  and  much  more 
afterward. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Marie  Dupont 

AFE  was  as  despondent  as  Hilary 
over  Leblanc’s  treachery.  Hilary 
had  only  one  cause  for  satisfaction  in 
the  situation,  and  that  was  a  purely 


personal  one.  He  was  glad  that  Le¬ 
blanc’s  cancellation  of  the  contract 
had  at  least  left  the  Chateau  grounds 
immune,  and  so  had  neutralised 
Brousseau’s  first  move  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

He  was  conscious  that  Madeleine 
Rosny  had  come  to  play  a  part  in  his 
life  that  was  not  warranted  by  the 
relations  between  them.  He  had  seen 
her  three  or  four  times  only,  and  their 
single  interview  had  been  a  painful 
one.  Yet  the  girl  obsessed  his  mind, 
and  Hilary  could  not  free  himself  from 
the  obsession. 

He  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  he 
did  not  want  to.  He  acknowledged, 
too,  that  he  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  to  remove  the  opinion  that  she 
had  formed  of  him.  He  could  not 
see  himself  in  the  light  of  a  greedy 
monopolist,  when  the  whole  adventure 
of  the  St.  Boniface  timber  rights  was 
a  proposition  of  the  most  desperately 
sporting  character. 

What  galled  him  was  the  reflection 
that  in  this  fight  which  Brousseau  had 
thrust  upon  him  he  was  fighting 
Madeleine  too.  He  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  Madeleine  Rosny  as  Brous¬ 
seau’s  wife;  he  tried  to  think  of  her  as 
sacrificing  herself  for  her  father’s 
sake.  But  this  picture  would  not 
hold  together;  she  was  most  evident¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  Brousseau’s  de¬ 
signs,  and  approved  of  them. 

On  the  day  after  the  interview  with 
Leblanc  a  new  development  occurred. 
Lafe,  who  had  been  grumbling  all  day, 
came  into  the  office  and  flung  down 
hit  hat  in  utter  dejection. 

“Something  new?”  asked  Hilary. 


“There’s  talk  of  a  strike,”  said  Lafe 
in  disgust.  “Brousseau  has  had  his 
men  at  work  among  ’em,  and  they’re 
saying  that  you’re  keeping  wages 
down,  and  that  Brousseau  would  give 
two  dollars  a  day  if  you  would.  There’s 
a  lot  of  talk  going  on  just  now,  Mr. 
Askew.” 

“He  wants  to  get  into  my  capital, 
eh?” 

“It’s  just  one  way  of  hitting  us.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Askew,  it’s  a  tough  job 
we’ve  taken  on.  You  know  these 
men  ain’t  got  sense.  They’re  just 
like  children,  Mr.  Askew.  Simeon 
Duval  has  been  handing  out  free 
drinks  in  that  shebeen  of  his  at  Ste. 
Marie,  and  telling  them  what  a  hard 
master  you  are,  and  they’re  just  swal¬ 
lowing  it.” 

“We’ll  face  that  trouble  when  it  de¬ 
velops,”  answered  Hilary. 

But  Hilary  did  some  hard  thinking, 
and  it  settled  about  Dupont.  If 
Brousseau  could  buy  out  Dupont  he 
was  finished;  he  could  never  get  a 
lumber  schooner  that  year,  and  he 
must  get  out  some  shipments  before 
navigation  closed.  He  decided  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  Father  Lucien  to  help  him 
out  of  this  difficulty. 

But  Father  Lucien  forestalled  him 
with  a  visit  that  evening.  He  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  warmth  of 
his  welcome,  heard  Hilary  attentively, 
and  at  once  volunteered  to  assist  him. 
“But  there  will  be  no  trouble,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  said.  “Captain  Dupont  is 
independent,  and  he  does  not  love  the 
Ste.  Marie  people. 

“I  must  apologise,”  he  continued,  as 
they  strolled  along  the  beach  togeth¬ 
er,  “that  I  have  not  called  to  see  you 
before,  Monsieur  Askew.  But  we 
are  both  busy,  you  with  your  wood, 
and  I  with  my  people.  So  that  is 
excused?”. 

“Certainly.  But -  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  at  all  times,  Father  Lucien,”  said 
Hilary.  “And,  to  be  frank,  I  was  going 
to  have  a  talk  with  you  later  about 
certain  things  that  are  objectionable 
— the  liquor  trade,  for  instance.” 

Father  Lucien  stopped  and  thumped 
his  stick  upon  the  chipstrewn  sand. 

“Now  that  is  exactly  what  was  in 
my  mind  when  I  started  out  to  see 
you  to-day,  Monsieur  Askew,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “They  are  bad  people  over 
at  Ste.  Marie,  and  they  are  making 
St.  Boniface  as  bad  as  they  are.  They 
laugh  at  me  when  I  speak  to  them.  It 
is  bad;  but  it  cannot  go  on.  Monsieur 
Askew,  as  I  said  to  you  the  day  I  see 
you,  I  ’ope  we  shall  be  friens.  Now 
I  know  we  shall  be,  and,  please  God, 
we  shall  at  least  keep  the  brandy  out 
of  St.  Boniface.” 

They  stopped  and  shook  hands  upon 
their  compact,  and  then  went  on  to¬ 
gether,  past  the  straggling  outskirts 
of  the  village,  beyond  the  wharf,  un¬ 
til  they  reached  Dupont’s  cottage. 

It  was  well-timbered,  and  superior 
in  aspect  to  most  of  the  St.  Boniface, 
homes.  There  were  pots  of  geraniums 
in  the  space  between  the  double  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  nailed  up  all  the 
year  round.  A  fishing  net  was  dry¬ 
ing  upon  the  shingle.  Behind  them 
the  lights  of  St.  Boniface  had  begun 
to  twinkle,  though  the  west  was  still 
red. 

The  cure'  tapped  at  the  door.  With¬ 
in  Hilary  could  hear  the  murmur  of 
voices,  which  suddenly  ceased.  Then 
there  came  the  splutter  of  a  match, 
and  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Hilary  saw 
a  girl’s  figure  in  silhouette  against 
the  shade. 

It  was  that  of  Marie  Dupont,  the 
Captain’s  daughter,  and  Hilary  re¬ 
membered  that  there  was  some  mys¬ 
tery  about  her;  he  had  seen  her  going 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Brous¬ 
seau  threatens  to  run  Hilary  out  of  the  country  unless  he  does  as  Bros- 
seau  dictates.  Hilary  defies  him  and  war  is  declared. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Males,  sprayed  females.  Pox  ter¬ 
riers.  ABCADIA  KENNELS,  Box  4251,  Germantown. 
Philadelphia. 

PEDIGREED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  (Police)  pup¬ 
pies,  eligible  for  registration.  D.  A.  HOWE,  Akron. 
N.  Y. 

SPRING  is  just  around  the  corner  get  an  English 
or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  don't  wait.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS — One  litter  ready  to  ship. 
Several  trained  dogs,  others  ready.  Our  test  just  out. 
W.  W.  NORTON.  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

ONE  BEAUTIFUL  all  white  collie  .one  year  old, 
male,  partly  trained  pedigreed.  JOHN  SANTEE.  Free¬ 
port,  Ohio. 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  females,  three  nine 
mo.  old,  almost  white,  $10  to  $25.  B.  S.  ALLEY. 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y'. 

WHITE  COLLIES— World's  best.  Sables,  heel  driv¬ 
ing  parents, pups  reasonable.  C.  PAINE.  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 

PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  Milk  Goats.  Will 
freshen  May  1st.  Price  $15  to  $50.  WALTER  V. 
OLNEY.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8  weeks  old  Columbian  (white)  Collie 
puppies.  Registered.  Parents  farm  trained.  Pure  white 
females  $25  each,  male  with  small  ear  spot  $20;  fe¬ 
male  with  small  eve  spot  $15.  Address  STEIN 
BROWN,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


NEW  ZEALAND  Red  Rabbits— five  months  old  from 
registered  and  pedigreed  stock  $3.50,  unrelated  pairs 
furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  HILL 
FARM,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES, 
jrom  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  for  sale,  from 
dams  with  milk  records.  Accredited  herd.  J.  10. 
BEEDLE.  Brockport.  N.  Y, 


HAT— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS  —  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  Jew  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  IC.  JARVIS.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Chester  white  hogs,  boars, 
pigs.  Bred  sows  from  very  big  show  .  stock.  C.  E. 
CASSEL,  Hershey,  I’a. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Chester  Whites, 
bred  sows,  service  boars.  Collie  puppies.  Beagle  dogs. 
P.  HAMILTON.  Coehranville.  Pa.. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two .  matings— low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian.  Pa. 


TEN  MONTHS  OLD  JERSEY  GIANT  Pullets  $2.00 
each.  Year  old  giant  hens  $3.00  each.  INDIAN 
LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Hatched  May  11, 
1927.  $1.15  per  bird,  F.O.B.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 
CHARLES  11.  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PIIILO  BUSINESS  HEN  STRAINS— Orpingtons— 
Leghorns — Giants.  For  beauty  and  profit.  Catalog  and 
record  book  free.  P11 1140  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  E, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively— Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  l’a. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  certified,  but  from 
certified  stock.  $3.00-$4.00  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  IIEAVYBItED  10  hen  pen  all  laying  con¬ 
tests  in  United  States  1920.  Highest  Barred  Rock  pen 
of  25  leading  contests  1927.  Barred  Rock  circular 
free.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE.  COCKERELS;  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Pigs, 
LAURA  DECKER.  StanfordviUe,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KE1SER,  Grampian,  Pa, 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa, 


50  ROSE  COMBED  BROW’N  Leghorn  cockerels. 
Three  dollars  each,  Write  H.  LAMSON,  Cameron, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns,  Large 
birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty-three  years 
bred  pure  .Hatching  eggs  of  (tuallty  and  chicks  of 
merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


“NATIONAL"  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS.  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS,  heavy  laying  strains,  big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  DELOS  BROOKS,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — Large  Barron  White  Leghorns.  100% 
guaranteed.  “NEW"  illustrated  circular  free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous,  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SUPER- QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  from  flocks  carefully  culled  for 
size,  health,  and  egg  production  assure  greater  profits, 
White  Leghorns  $12.  Reds.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
$13.  per  100.  10%  discount  on  all  orders  received 

before  February  13th  for  future  delivery.  Catalogue. 
FAIRVIEW  HEIGHTS  HATCHERY,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS — Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  size, 
lopped  combs.  306  egg  strain.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— $12 
per  100 — $57.50  per  500— $110,00  per  1000.  Pullets 
$1.50  each.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S,  C,  Buff  and  White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed  9c  each  and  up. 
Reduced  price  on  5  to  1000  lots.  All  of  free  range 
stock  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  I’a., 
Box  A. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY’  FARMS  Chicks  and  Dux  will 
always  satisfy  you.  All  our  breeding  flocks  are  hardy- 
stock,  Northern  New  Y’ork  grown  and  bred.  Our 
carefully  selected  free  range  healthy  stock  insures  you 
a  profitable  high  duality  liveable  chick.  Leghorns. 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Pekin  Dux.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our 
catalog.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money.  Established 
1887.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  120.  Ram- 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  10c  Rocks  12c,  heavies  11c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WOODSIDE 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


BARRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world's  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y'. 


CHICKS:  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buttercups,  best 
Strains,  get  our  catalogue  for  further  particulars,  its 
free.  ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Ottsville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $27.  Eggs  11  per  100.  Write 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Thorobred  mammoth  bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS.  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embdon  and  Chinese 
geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Rouen.  Muscovy  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks.  A  few  big  black  turkeys.  Baby  chicks,  big 
catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE,  Route  4.  New  London,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys 
bred  from  a  48  lb  tom  and  25  lb  hens.  Enclose  stamp. 
MRS.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED,  large,  healthy  Mammoth  Bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Prices  reasonable.  JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  White  Pekins — Drakes 
$5.00,  Ducks  $4.00  each.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S— 
June  hatched.  Toms  $10,  Hens  $8.  MRS.  EVA 
TRAUX,  CharlotteviUe.  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Rockerels.  MISS  IDA  CI1UMBLEY,  Draper.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  tom  turkeys  $15  each. 
From  prize  winning  stock.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAX¬ 
TON,  Venice  Centre,  N,  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Gold  Bank  Turkeys  Hens  $8.00 
Toms  $10-$I5.  Limited  number.  MRS.  A.  M.  AN- 
STED,  Rodman,  N.  Y*. 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  Quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


TWO  BELL  CITY  BROODERS  for  sale,  nearly  new 
at  %  price.  H.  PERKINS,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 32  Volt  electric  plant,  cheap.  A-l  con¬ 
dition.  will  sell  separately.  A.  Y'OCUM,  Clarence, 
N.  Y. 


Milking  Machines 


SIIARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CHAS.  K. 
LIDDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y’. 


WANTED— Exchange  two  Empire  double  unit 
milkers  in  good  shape  for  two  Pine  Tree  Surge  units, 
or  will  buy  or  sell.  W.  II.  DOY"LE,  Pleasant 
Mount,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


LARGE  FARMS,  SMALL  FARMS.  EQUIPPED 
FARMS — Tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  write  de¬ 
scriptions  of  what  we  have.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY. 
Canajoharie.  N.  Y'. 


TWO  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  206  acres 
river  flats,  good  9  room  house  running  spring  water 
in  house.  Basement  barn,  concrete  floors,  water 
buckets  for  cows.  40  stanchions.  25  good  cows,  1  horse, 
about  150  hens,  new  hen  house  22x60  granary.  Tool 
sheds,  two  silos  a  full  line  of  machinery,  %  mile  to 
school,  2V4  miles  to  a  good  village,  on  state  road. 
R.  D.  Price  $10,000.  $2,500  cakli,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Another  one  of  56  acres  good  II  room 
house,  furnace,  electric  lights,  fine  basement  barn, 
10  swing  stanchions,  concrete  floors,  building  for  600 
hens.  8  acres  woods,  on  state  road,  in  small  village. 
Price  $4,000.  $2,000  first  payment  balance  mortgage. 

SIIEFF  &  LINGEE.  South  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 110  acre  farm,  in  the  heart 
of  cabbage  and  potato  section  of  Central  New  York, 
near  Phelps,  good  buildings,  4  acres  timber,  6  acres 
apple  orchard,  for  Quick  sale  $6000.  J.  W.  DON¬ 
NELLY'.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  “Ring”  a  Hog  By  Ray  Inman 


Y‘o  ta  ke  ? Aed esire  to 
roof out of 9 ho £ 
putanngrortwo  r«n 
°r three) in  bis  nofe.  Uqt»J 


f. 


— ' 

[i$/OOYE  S  Pose  A' 
"Y/RiNO  IN  THAT 
GUY'S  NOSE  ’t> 
DO  ANY  GOOD  t 
ELMER> 

o/a  Sockin' 

' THE:  NOSE  0 
0E  MUCH 
SETTER, 
RUFUS, 


Ringing  a  FoorBAiuTboTERS  nose  wont  do 
M u c H  G OOP  -you've  Got  TO  WRING  HIS  NECK, 


id  the  rin^s  with  the  other 


'  holEStill, 
dad GUM . 


,  SEE.GEORGlE? 
QAODT'S  PUTTIN’ 

aring  around 

PICTCV'S  NOSIE 


7  WJ-  ^  A — 

yoa  will  not  need  to 
call  in  the  neighbors 
to  help  you  rin<^  the 
boos  y*  *****  **  *** 

\  XMTi  J  ^ - - 
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One  of  life's  great  pleasures 


is  smoking 

Camels  give  you  all  of  the 
enjoyment  of  choice  tobaccos. 
Is  enjoyment  good  for  you? 
You  just  bet  it  is* 
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Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 
her  solitary  way  about  the  village,  ig¬ 
nored  by  all  and  ignoring  all. 

At  the  same  time  he  saw  another 
figure  slinking  away  into  the  shadows 
of  the  pines.  Father  Lucien  saw  it 
too,  and  darted  forward  and  caught 
it  by  the  arm,  and  drew  it  toward 
the  beach. 

It  was  a  girl  of  about  four  and 
twenty,  with  a  foolish,  weak  face  and 
gaudy  finery. 

“Nanette  Bonnat,”  said  the  cure' 
very  sternly,  “how  often  have  I  for¬ 
bidden  thee  to  come  here?” 

The  girl  began  to  cry  and  tried  to 
twist  herself  out  of  Father  Lucien’s 
grasp,  but  he  held  her  by  the  wrists 
tightly. 

“Is  it  because  thy  soul  is  lost  that 
thou  must  have  others  to  keep  thee 
company  in  hell?”  the  cure'  thundered. 

“Let  me  go!”  cried  the  girl,  whim¬ 
pering  and  struggling. 

The  door  opened  and  Marie  Dupont 
stood  on  the  threshold.  The  flick¬ 
ering  light  of  the  lamp  within  fell  on 
her  face,  illuminating  one  side  and 
leaving  the  other  half  in  shadow.  The 
face  was  pretty,  but  sad,  embittered, 
and  rather  hard.  The  cure',  still  hold¬ 
ing  Nanette  by  the  arms,  turned  to¬ 
ward  Marie. 

“So  my  instructions  count  for  noth¬ 
ing!”  he  said  angrily. 

“Where  is  thy  father?”  asked  the 
cure'. 

“He  has  gone  to  the  store,”  faltered 
the  girl.  “Monsieur  Tessier - ” 

“I  shall  say  nothing,”  answered 
Father  Lucien.  “But  do  not  let  this 
happen  again.  Marie,”  he  continued, 
“thou  hast  won  the  love  of  a  good 
man.” 

Her  face  hardened,  and  she  looked 
sullenly  at  the  priest. 

“A  girl  should  think  long  before  re¬ 
fusing  a  good  man  who  loves  her.” 

She  cast  her  eyes  down;  and  there 
was  the  incarnation  of  rebellious  stub¬ 
bornness  in  the  rigid  figure. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Additional  Classified 
Advertising 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  FARM — ne&r  Esperance,  N.  Y.  on  state  road. 
124  acres,  120  acres  under  cultivation.  Good  buildings, 
electric  lights.  Price  with  equipment  $16000;  without 
equipment  $11000.  Equipment  consists  of  13  cows,  12 
head  of  young  stock,  3  horses,  electric  milking  machine, 
tractor  and  other  good  machinery  necessary  for  use  on 
a  first  class  dairy  farm.  Another  dairy  farm  located 
one  and  one-lialf  miles  from  Schoharie  village.  170 
acres,  100  acres  under  cultivation.  70  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber  land.  Price  equipped  is  $15,000  without  equipment 
$11000.  SNYDER  &  CONICLIN,  Agents,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alialfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  lias  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — "The  Earth’’  tree 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SKAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


TWO  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  for  sale. 
Farm  No.  1.  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  ,2  170  acres,  120  acres  in  wheat, 
dwelling  and  barns  and  apple  orchard.  Rot it  farms 
have  been  intensively  cultivated  and  fertilized  by  us 
for  many  years  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  ESTATE 
OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  .1. 


HELP  WANTED 

STRONG  BOY  or  man  for  farm  work.  State  salary 
and  experience.  G.  KIDD,  Verona  Station.  N.  1. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes- -hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MEG.  CO.,  892 
So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PURE  IIONEY — carefully  inspected  and  packed.  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat.  $1.65.  postpaid 
to  third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
l’a. 


TRAP  TAGS  with  wire.  Copper  or  aluminum.  Name 
and  address  on  each  tag.  Prices,  20  tags  50c;  45 
tags  $1.00;  100  tags  $2.00,  postpaid.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  plainly.  BIVINS,  Box  611,  Summit,  New  York. 


VENTILATOR  FOR  SALE— A  good  bargain  for  a 
quick  buyer.  The  dimensions  are  width  at  bottom  2  ft. 
1  inch  x  3  ft.  6  inch,  width  at  top  5  ft.  6  inch, 
height  over  all  6  ft.  6  inch.  For  further  information 
write  HOTEL  LOEPER,  Ashland,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Church  societies  or  lady  who  wishes  to 
earn  extra  pin  money,  to  act  as  local  representative. 
Old  established  Tea  house  offers  opportunity  to  build 
modest  business  in  package  teas  of  highest  quality. 
When  writing  give  two  references  and  receive  full 
particulars.  BOX  452,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easv  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1. 
Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  sizes  8%  to  10%.  Good 
openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Ripe,  guaranteed;  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50;  20,  $4.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.00;  20,  $3.50  FARMERS  UNION.  May- 
field,  Ivy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ivy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  Sweet  Chewing,  5  lbs,  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00;  smoking,  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS.  Mayfield.  Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES,  ten  words 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Wonderful  value.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  Vt. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Special— 250  envelopes 
$1.00.  Write— FRANIvLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


MAPLE  LABELS— Order  early!  Pleasing  samples, 
prices,  etc.,  free!  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney. 
Vermont. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FUR  and  wool.  I  specialize  in 
Burs,  wool  and  sheep  pelts.  ALVAI1  A.  CONOVER, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Especially  Black 
Muskrats,  $2,50-  each.  Red  Fox  $20.00,  Mink  $20.00. 
Weasels,  $1.75,  Skunks,  $3.25.  STERNS  FUR  CO., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  By  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony.  Maine. 
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7  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
--  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Raising  Rabbits  on  Paper 


“Will  you  advise  me  through  your 
naoer  if  The  Belgian-Florida  Rabbit  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
is  a  reliable  concern  with  whom  to  do 
business.  I  received  a  circular  letter 
from  them  soliciting  trade,  for  rabbit 
meat.”  .  . 

HIS  COMPANY  was  incorporated 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Florida  December  1927,  succeeding  a 
company  operating  under  the  name  of 
Fulton,  Inc.,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  same  State  in  the  early  part  of 
1925. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  explained  that  they  now 
own  5000  acres  in  Seminole  County, 
Florida,  upon  which  they  propose  to 
establish  a  rabbitry  with  10,090  pairs 
of  White  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  It 
is  their  intention  to  have  elderly 
people  throughout  the  United  States 
take  over  five  acres  of  their  holdings 
and  breed  rabbits  both  for  their  skins 
and  meat  which  will  be  rparketed 
throughout  the  United  States  by  their 


selling  organizations,  such  as  the  New 
York  Rabbit  Company,  which  is  at 
present  inactive  pending  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Corporation 
which  will  succeed  the  Belgian 
Florida-Rabbit  Association. 

They  intend  to  visit  Belgium  some¬ 
time  this  month  to  contract  for  their 
purchase  of  breeding  stock.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  have  no  rabbits  on  their  hold¬ 
ings  in  Florida. 

From  this  information  it  is  evident 
that  any  investment  in  this  company 
would  be  highly  speculative.  They  have 
no  rabbits  and  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  whether  they  own  land 
in  Florida  or  not. 


Another  “Endless  Chain” 
Breaks 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  have  your  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  investigate  the  following 
case.  The  Direct  Sales  Company,  whose 
address  is  given  as  P.  O.  Box  1023,  Beth¬ 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  January  1928 


Insurance 

L  *  4  ♦  •*  ■  1  < 

Paid  to  January  1,  1928 . $  87,792.74 

Paid  during  January..}.:  . .........  4,420.69 

$92,213.43 

Daniel  L.  Buckley,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. - $  34.28 


Thrown  from  wagon;  sprained  back 

Anna  M.  Wallace,  Erieville.f  N.  Y. — , -  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  broken  arm 

WM.  B.  Miller,  W.  Hartford,  Conn. .  20.00 

Auto  collision;  bruised  head 

Harry  Goldstein,  Greenfield,  N.  Y. .  12.86 

Auto  collision;  contusion  and  laceration 

Nora  B.  Alexander  Clymer,  N.  Y. . .  57.14 

Auto  tipped  over;  bruises, 

Henry  Sharp,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  R.'  1 . .  30.00 

Train  struck  auto;  scalp  wounds 

H.  C.  Bullock,  Thorofare,  N.  J. . .  30.00 

Auto  collision;  cuts  and  bruises 

Julius  H.  Pink,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. . .  75.71 

Thrown  from  wagon;  bruises 

Lee  Whitman  Est.,  Moravia,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  collision;  mortuary 

John  R.  Wallinan,  Byron,  N.  Y. . —  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  leg  injured 

Carl  J.  Carlson,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y . —  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  bruised  foot 

Mildred  Tullo,  Martinsville,  N.  J . -----  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon ;  cuts — strains 

Agnes  E.  Pyers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. -  4.28 

Auto  collision;  contusions 

William  Olin,  Altmar,  N.  Y. . .  42.86 

Thrown  from  wagon;  sprained  ankle 

Katherine  Beach,  Interlaken,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision;  injuries 

Gerald  W.  Page,  Columbus,  Pa -  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon:  bruises,  swellings 

Floyd  B.  Wells,  Poolville,  N.  Y _ _  30.00 

Train  struck  car;  fractured  ribs 


Indemnities 


Charles  Campney,  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  injury  to  back 

Adelbert  Wells,  Herman,  N.  Y . . .  3.57 

Struck  by  auto;  contusions 

Walter  W.  Titsworth,  Sussex,  N.  J- .  130.00 

Auto  tipped  over;  fractures 

Charles  Meade,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y._ .  30.00 

Auto  accident;  fractured  ankle 

Clifford  Wemett  Est.,  Lima,  N.  Y. _  1000,00 

Auto  accident;  burned  to  death 

Walter  F.  Plum,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. _  80.00 

Thrown  from  car;  fractured  leg 

Albert  L.  Alexander,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _ _  20.00 

Auto  accident ;  cut  fingers 
Delmer  S.  Yerdon,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.„„  20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh;  sprained  knee 

Clarence  Francisco,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _  47.14 

Auto  accident;  lacerated  face  and  scalp 

Ralph  E.  Rohm,  Moravia,  N.  Y . .  41.43 

Thrown  from  wagon;  sprained  back 

Marietta  Nellis,  Pennellville,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  fractured  leg 
Clara  B.  VanDyke  Est.,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  „  1000.00 
Truck  struck  car;  mortuary 

Foster  H.  Balch,  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. .  124.28 

Thrown  from  wagon;  fractured  skull 

James  A.  Smith,  Volant,  Pa . —  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  strained  back 

Nelson  Raesner,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y _ _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  contusions 

Edward  B.  Snyder,  Candor,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon;  contusions 

Eugene  Ruger,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. - -  30.00 

Thrown  from  car;  contusions 

Louise  Rafferty,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

Auto  collision;  bruised  thigh 

Ernest  Davis,  Greene,  N.  Y . .  77.14 

Thrown  from  wagon;  fractured  arm 

Emmett  Washburn,  Wilton,  N.  Y. -  130.00 

Thrown  from  car;  fractured  skull 


$4,420.69 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


H.  G.  Oikley,  Strattanville,  Pa .  $19.68 

(Adjustment  from  mail  order  house) 

Isabella  N.  Bradford,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass  -  2.00 

(Settlement  on  milk  can) 

Harry  Corlew,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y .  9.00 

(Refund  on  rupture  appliance) 

R.  J.  Graf,  Addison,  N.  Y. . . . .  26.10 

(Settlement  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Carl  White,  Westford,  Pa- . -  27.76 

(Adjustment  from  mall  order  house) 

H.  J.  Schucker,  Clearfield,  Pa. — -  5.00 

(Adjustment  for  medical  treatment) 

John  R.  Ramsey,  Euclid,  Pa .  20.95 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Henry  Hondorf,  Churchville,  N.  Y. .  23.50 

(Adjustment  from  clothing  firm) 

Raymond  Merritt,  Nineveh,  N.  Y .  19.88 

(Settlement  on  Express  claim) 

Emery  C.  Paine,,  Albion,  N.  Y . . . . 23.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  contract) 

R.  T.  Cummings,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. - - -  24.70 

(Adjustment  from,  fur  company) 

Miss  V.  E.  Fuller,  Gouveneur,  N.  Y. -  5.70 

(Refund  on  merchandise) 

F.  A.  Smith,  Richville,  N.  Y. . . .  5.64 

(Adjustment  for  eggs) 

Charles  Labar,  Troupshurg,  N.  Y.  - -  1-05 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

L.  W.  Habersaat,  Perry,  N.  Y - L . -  6-50 

(Settlement  from  commission  merchant) 


Dan  Bement,  Burdett,  N.  Y. -  3.00 

(Adjustment  from  fur  company) 

McClure  Brothers,  Aura,  N.  J . —  52.97 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

Alfred  Goss,  Hornell,  N.  Y. - - -  15.05 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

T.  H.  Lauer,  Clymer,  Pa . - . . 14.75 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  burner) 

Miss  M.  Armstrong,  Canton,  Pa. -  1.50 

(Settlement  for  merchandise) 

A.  D.  Collington,  Summit,  N.  Y. . .  1.42 

(Adjustment  on  merchandise  ordered) 

Mrs.  Sam  Reigelsperger,  Wayland,  N.  Y .  10.00 

(Refund  on  dog) 

J.  F.  Lynch,  Altmar,  N.  Y . . . . .  1.25 

(Refund  on  rat  remedy)  - 

$320.92 

General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No 
Money  is  Involved 

Nelson  Van  Nostrand,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  automobile  accessories) 

Miss  Anna  Thomas,  Montrose,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  from  publishing  company) 

Mrs.  Rose  Flipse,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  rug) 

Robert  Hoagland,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  subscription) 

Mrs.  M.  1.  Hotaling,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

(Premium  received) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  January 

Troop  A,  New  York  State  Police,  Batavia,  N.  Y. . $  50.00 

I.  A.  Vetter,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. . . . . .  50.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers.. ..$4, 841 .61 


lehem,  Pa.  has  been  operating  a  sales 
scheme  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  It  is 
a  sort  of  endless  chain  affair.  A  card  is 
sent  to  one  person  and  he  has  to  get 
three  different  persons  to  give  him 
twenty-five  cents  and  their  names  and 
addresses  are  sent  to  the  company  to¬ 
gether  with  the  money. 

“The  company  sends  the  solicitor  three 
other  cards  which  are  the  same  as  the 
first  one  sent.  These  three  cards  are 
given  to  each  of  the  persons  who  paid 
the  twenty-five  cents.  They  in  turn  have 
to  secure  three  subscribers  each  and  send 
the  money  to  the  company.  When  it  is 
received  the  first  man  receives  his  choice 
of  a  carton  of  cigarettes  or  a  pound  of 
tobacco. 

WE  HAVE  already  given  our 
opinion  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  on  this  endless  chain  method 
of  selling  merchandise.  Upon  inves¬ 
tigation,  we  find  that  the  above  com¬ 
pany  operated  a  retail  tobacco  and 
cigarette  business  on  W.  North  Street, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  several  months.  A 
letter  sent  to  this  address  was  re¬ 
turned  stamped,  “Out  of  business,  ad¬ 
dress  unknown”.  It  has  been  rumor¬ 
ed  that  they  have  moved  to  New  York 
City,  but  so  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  this  report. 

While  not  illegal,  the  endless  chain 
method  of  selling  is  considered  un¬ 
ethical  and  the  Service  Bureau  does 
not  recommend  any  company  using 
this  method. 


Be  Sympathetic  But  Watch 
Your  Pocketbook 

“There  is  a  company  from  Philadelphia 
(Dovola  Products  Company)  sending 
men  through  this  section  selling  goods 
and  part  of  the  proceeds  are  supposed  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  crippled  children. 
They  put  up  a  very  plaintive  plea  which 
is  hard  to  resist  by  charitably  inclined 
people.  They  sell  their  goods  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  goods 
can  be  bought  elsewhere.” 

THE  DOVOLA  Products  Company  is 
a  registered  trade  style  of  March 
10,  1927,  of  Raymond  L.  Hefferan,  the 
company  being  registered  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  Grecian  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  a  corporation  of  March  22,  1920, 
of  Pennsylvania  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $5,000  recently  in¬ 
creased  to  $100,000. 

This  company  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  preparations 
and,  according  to  our  subscriber,  so¬ 
licit  from  house  to  house  with  the 
plea  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
are  turned  over  to  the  American  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  which  charity,  we  are  informed, 
has  a  questionable  reputation  and  is 
not  approved  by  legitimate  social 
agencies.  This  charity  is  not  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Department  of  Welfare 
in  Harrisburg  as  required  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  law 


“Free  Lot”  Scheme  Still 
Active 

“I  enclose  letter  and  cards  herewith 
which  explain  themselves.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  proposition  of  the  Home 
Builders’  Service  Company?  By  some 
chance  they  obtained  my  name  at  the 
York,  Pa.  Fair.” 

AS  WE  surmised,  this  is  another 
firm  selling  real  estate  which  is 
reported  to  have  little  or  no  value. 
This  is  an  old  way  of  trying  to  get 
money  from  people  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  giving  them  something  for 
nothing.  According  to  information 
sent  us  there  is  no  such  place  as 
Homeland  Park  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  Pa.  We  understand  that  it  re¬ 
fers  to  a  location  probably  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Our  subscriber  was  informed  that  he 
was  “selected  to  receive  a  full  sized 
homesite  in  Homeland  Park”.  The 
only  expense  required  of  him  was  the 
trifling  sum  of  $44.00  to  cover  the  cost 
of  searching  of  title,  surveying,  draw¬ 
ing  deed,  etc.  This  may  he  a  trifling 
amount  to  some  people.  Others  find 
it  worth  while  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  “free”  lot  before  parting  with 
that  much  money. 
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For  rooms  that  are  hard  to 
heat  or  keep  as  warm  as  you 
would  like  to  have  them,  and 
for  bedrooms  where  there  is 
no  other  heat  available,  there 
is  nothing  so  convenient  and 
quick  acting  as  a  gasoline 
heater.  These  wonderful 
heaters,  which  operate  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  new, 
modern  gasoline  kitchen 
stoves,  give  out  tremendous 
heat  without  smoke,  odor  or 
noise,  and  cost  almost  noth¬ 
ing  to  operate.  You  can 
carry  them  to  any  room  and 
they  are  absolutely  safe  and 
so  simple  to  operate  that  the 
children  can  light  them. 

Portable  oil  heaters  are  a 
great  convenience,  too.  If  you 
prefer  to  use  kerosene  get 
one  of  the  new  kinds  that  are 
smokeless  and  sootless.  They 
are  just  the  thing  to  take  into 
the  bathroom  or  to  take  the 
chill  off  a  spare  room  that  is 
slow  to  get  warmed  up  or  is 
unheated. 

“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Men  are  an  authority  on 
these  kinds  of  heaters.  Come 
in  and  let  us  demonstrate 
them  to  you  and  show  how 
they  will  bring  you  greater 
comfort  in  winter  and  save 
money  in  the  early  spring 
days  when  it  hardly  pays  to 
keep  a  full  winter  fire  going. 


hardware 
Stores 
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I  want  to  send  every  man  who  reads  this  paper  one  of  my  New  Cut  Price 
Catalogs.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book  so  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  much  money  you  can 
save  on  over  150  styles  of  Fencing  (Farm  and  Poultry),  Poultry  Netting,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Metal  and  Asphalt  Roofing,  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators  and  Paint.  My  DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
plan  of  dealing  cuts  the  cost  and  saves  buyers  a  lot  of  money.  As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  my  big 
Cut  Price  Catalog  for  1928,  note  the  high  quality  of  everything  made  in  my  factories  and  see  the  low 
money-saving  prices — you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

Prices  Lowest  in  15Years-I  Pay  All  Freight 

Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  they  are  FREIGHT-PAID  prices.  That  takes  out  all  guesswork  about  the  freight 
charges  and  gives  you  another  big  saving.  My  catalog  tells  you  exactly  what  your  goods  will  cost  you  laid 
down  at  your  nearest  freight  station  and  the  big  saving  will  surprise  you. 

Quality  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Just  a  word  about  QUALITY.  Lpw  prices  don’t  take  advantage  of  this  money  saving  opportunity 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  quality  is  right;  that’s  the  of  buying  from  Brown’s  Factories;  orders  are 
point  I  want  to  emphasize;  I  believe  I  make  and  shipped  within  24  hours  from  my  three  big  facto- 
furnish  my  customers  with  the  BEST  QUALITY  rjes  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Adrian,  Mich.;  and  Mem- 
Fencing  (Farm  and  Poultry),  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Tenn.,  and  about  20  other  shipping  points; 

Barb  Wire,  Metal  and .Asphalt  Roofing,  urnaces,  gQ  regarcQess  0f  where  you  live  you  can  get  goods 
Cream  Separators  and  Paint  that  it  is  possible  to  f  H  J 

produce.  That’s  why  everything  you  buy  from  from  Brown  without  delay. 

me  carries  my  personal  guarantee— a  guarantee  Over  a  Million  Customers  now  buy  from  my 
that  insures  you  quality  and  satisfaction.  factories  and  enjoy  the  saving  that  my  Direct- 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you  can  From-Factory  plan  of  dealing  makes  possible. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalog 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address  and  I’ll  send  you  my  money-saving  Cut  Price 
Catalog  by  return  mail.  If  you  are  going  to  build  fences — if  you  are  going  to  put  on  new  roofs  or  repair  your  old  ones — if  you 
going  to  paint  any  of  your  buildings,  get  this  book  before  you  buy  and  see  the  money  I  can  save  you. — Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  wmmmwBiwm mmmmmm mm mmmmu 

Dent.  3016  I  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

uepi.  °  °  fill  Out  ■  Dept.  3016,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  attj  S  Z  Send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  1928  Cut  Price  Catalog. 

Mail  I 

(16)  Coupon  ■  . . 
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State  Grange  Meets  at  Poughkeepsie 

Officers  Elected  and  Many  Important  Resolutions  Passed 


qua  County  leads  in  the  number  of  grange  ship  Fund,  established  at  the  Buffalo  ses- 
members  with  8,122,  followed  in  order  by  sion  in  1924,  has  had  a  remarkable  increase 
Jefferson,  Oswego,  Monroe,  St.  Lawrence  during  the  past  year  and  now  stands  at 
and  Steuben.  During  the  past  year  four  $6,596.39,  according  to  the  third  annual 
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AT  the  biennial  election  of  officers  at 
the  Poughkeepsie  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  the  following 
were  chosen :  Master,  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone  of  Seneca  county;  Overseer,  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper  of  Oswego;  Lecturer,  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lewis;  Steward, 

Olin  B.  Lawton  of  Oneida ;  Assistant 
Steward,  Dana  P.  Waldron  of  Wayne; 

Chaplain,  Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker  of  Monroe; 

Treasurer,  John  W.  Kleis  of  Erie,  re¬ 
elected;  Secretary,  Frank  P.  Riley  of 
Cayuga,  reelected;  Gatekeeper,  George  H. 

Ritter  of  Otsego;  Flora,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Clemons  of  Livingston;  Pomona,  Mrs.  F. 

G.  Frost  of  Tioga;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Jen¬ 
nings  of  Schuyler;  Lady  Assistant  Stew¬ 
ard,  Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland  of  Delaware ; 

Member  Executive  Committee,  Edson  J. 

Walrath  of  Jefferson,  reelected. 

Perhaps  at  no  session  of  the  State  Grange 
has  there  been  a  more  distinguished  list  of 
speakers  than  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  high  position  occupied  by 
the  Grange  in  the  community  that  such 
eminent  public  men  as  U.  S.  Senator  Royal 
S.  Copeland,  State  Senator  Calvin  H. 

Baumes,  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  Frank  P.  Graves,  Dean 
A.  R.  Mann  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Director  F. 

B.  Morrison  of  the  Geneva 
and  Cornell  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman 
of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  should  all  appear  on  the 
week’s  program  of  the  State 
Grange. 

State  Secretary  Frank  J. 

Riley  in  his  annual  report  gave 
the  present  membership  of  the 
State  Grange  as  129,025.  Al¬ 
though  this  figure  shows  a  net 
loss  of  980  for  the  year  the 
general  condition  of  the  State 
Grange  is  considered  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  • 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
879  subordinate  granges  in  the 

state  and  for  the  second  time  .  r~  — ..  ^ 

— g-verv  one  nf  tiac  '  Noted  £*<mgers~-*From  left  t<f  tight:  S.  J.  ' Lowell  of  Fredonia,  formerly  master  of 

r-.L  (  11  i  -  -  New  York  $tate  Grange  and”'mdster~' of'  the  National  Grange;" Fred  J.  Freestone  of 

mad?  a  full  annual  report  to  Uvrhk.v  j„ l  elected  vtater  of  the  New  York  SloU  Grange  .ltd  S.  L.  Striving ,  ot 

the  State  Secretary,  Chautau-  Castile ,  retiring  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 


new  subordinate  granges 
were  organized,  one  each 
in  the  counties  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Yates,  Franklin  and 
Greene. 

The  State  Grange  re¬ 
ceived  five  invitations  for 
the  1929  sessions  from 
Rochester,  Niagara  Falls, 
Syracuse,  Oswego  and 
New  York.  The  selection 
will  be  made  by  the 
State  Grange  executive 
committee. 

The  work  of  the  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange  continues 
to  grow  and  the  present 
membership  in  the  62 
units  of  this  department 
is  1821.  St.  Lawrence 
county  leads  with 
Juvenile  Granges. 

The  Revolving  Scholar 


Above  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  while .  The  lady  is  Mrs .  Jennie 
B.  Stone  of  Oswego,  N .  Y.  She  is  89  years  old  and 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  at  Poughkeepsie 
was  her  golden  State  Grange  convention .  She  attended 
her  first  convention  in  Ithaca  in  1879  and  has  attended 
ever  since.  The  gentleman  is  Jacob  Schaeffer  of 
Adams  Center,  N .  Y.,  85  yars  old  and  the  oldest 
Pomona  Grange  master  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Schaeffer  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 


report  of  Neil  Gilmour, 
who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  the 
fund.  This  fund  will  now 
be  put  in  operation  and 
loans  made  to  Grange 
boys  and  girls  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Onondaga  county 
has  the  honor  of  raising 
the  largest  sum  for  the 
fund,  that  county’s  gifts 
totaling  $832.70. 

One  year  ago  the 
Knapp  flag  was  awarded 
to  Hemlock  Grange  of 
Livingston  county  for  the 
largest  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  year. 
This  year  the  flag  goes  to 
Madison  county,  Erieville 
Grange  being  the  winner, 
with  a  percentage  o  f 
increase  of  225  per  cent. 

The  Dutchess  county 
Grangers  set  out  to  beat  the 
record  ^,ear  in  the  number 
of  oixth  degree  members,  and 
they  came  near  succeeding  in 
their  effort  to  wrest  the  palm 
from  Jefferson,  which  holds 
the  record  with  a  class  of  1087 
at  the  1926  session  at  Water- 
town.  The  Poughkeepsie  sixth 
degree  class  numbered  954, 
which  is  larger  than  any  class 
except  the  one  at  Watertown. 

The  108  resolutions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  delegates  for 
action  covered  a  wide  range, 
with  those  on  educational  mat¬ 
ters  and  on  adoption  of  a  two- 
cent  tax  on  gasoline  taking  the 
lead.  The  big  convention  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  gas¬ 
oline  tax,  with:'  the-  proviso 
that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  obtained  should 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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This  test 
proves 


The  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


are  made  of  high-quality 
rubber  —  flexible ,  long- 
wearing.  They  have  sturdy 
gray  soles,  uppers  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip  lengths 


the  quality  of  these 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


TO  stand  the  strains  of  hard  wear — boot  rubber 
must  be  flexible!  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length! 

And  this  rubber  is  backed  up!  At  every  vital 
point  where  wear  comes  hardest,  are  anchored 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  reinforcements.  And  you  won’t  break 
through  that  thick  gray  sole— it’s  oversize  and 
tough  as  a  tire  tread. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  fit  right,  look 
right,  wear  right.  Get  a  pair— and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S." 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber'  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  bla  ck,  4  or  5  buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrm 
Arctics  Rubbers 


American  Agriculturist,  February  25,  1928 

What  Readers  Think 


Emphatic  Views  on  Dii 

ALL  reforms  must  be  hacked  by 
public  sentiment.”  Come  o  n, 
back  road  farmers,  let’s  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  Is  it  because  we  have 
become  so  reconciled  to  our  fate  and 
so  accustomed  to  taking  the  teatman’s 
place  that  our  wishes  and  needs  have 
not  been  considered  and  we  have  been 
practically  ignored  except  at  tax  times  ? 

I  am  another  one  of  the  unfortunates 
who  lives  off  the  main  road.  I  can 
see  my  neighbor  back  his  car  out  and 
drive  to  town  any  time  he  wishes,  aid¬ 
ed  by  snow  plows,  snow  fences  and 
up-to-date  methods  of  keeping  the  road 
open  for  traffic,  while  I  with  two  girls 
in  high  school  six  miles  away  must 
plod  behind  horses  all  that  distance  be¬ 
cause  the  road  we  must  travel  to  get 
to  the  improved  road  is  impassable  to 
drive  a  car  over,  owing  to  the  banks 
of  snow  which  fill  the  road,  caught  by 
uncut  brush,  or  because  of  the  mud 
or  sink  holes,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  having  our 
mail  delivered  because  of  our  road. 

Yet  I  pay  a  tax  for  good  roads.  I 
pay  to  have  my  mail  delivered,  and  I 
must  buy  a  license  for  my  car  for  the 
whole  year  when  in  reality  I  am  able 
to  use  it  only  five  to  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve. 

I  thank  you  for  the  space  this  may 
take  and  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
us  in  agitating  this  much  neglected 
subject. — I.  J.  T.,  Neiv  York. 

Editor's  Note:—  Needless  to  say,  we  fully 
agree  with  this  writer,  and  pledge  American 
Agriculturist  to  work  with  dirt  road  farmers 
for  better  service. 


Suggests  Study  of  TB 
Problem 

IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  the  serum 
test  has  considerable  of  a  factor  of 
error,  and  that  the  possible  losses  to 
the  dairy  farmers  are  relatively  great, 
the  State  should  appropriate  funds  for 
thorough  research  work  on  this  line. 
If  there  are  not  scientific  men  of  suf¬ 
ficient  calibre  and  education  among  the 
veterinarians,  they  should  be  called 
from  other  professions,  and  the  disease 
should  be  studied  until  its  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  pathological  effects  are  thor¬ 
oughly  discovered  and  understood. 
There  are  certainly  some  changes  ob¬ 
servable  that  take  place  in  the  animal 
after  it  becomes  infected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis,  either  in  temperature  or  its 
secretions,  which,  when  discovered  and 
studied,  may  lead  to  full  scientific  ex¬ 
actness  in  respect  to  bovine  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  has 
ever  been  done  with  respect  to  bovine 
TB  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  to  human 

diSGRSGS. 

The  investigation  should  discover 
whether  TB  can  be  communicated  to 
healthy  cattle  by  the  serum.  This 
should  be  arrived  at  by  actual  trial  and 
not  by  theory. 

This  work  should  be  committed  to 
open-minded  investigators,  not  to  light 
weight  enthusiasts  of  either  side.  The 
State  should  know  exactly  what  it  is 
demanding  of  the  farmers. 

Editor’s  Note: — We  like  the  above  letter  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  a  constructive  suggestion  on  the 
TB  eradication  work  without  being  radical. 
No  progress  is  ever  made  by  men  who  are  un¬ 
fair  and  radical  in  their  views  and  statements 
on  any  problem,  and  the  elimination  or  control 
of  bovine  TB  is  held  up  by  too  many  beliefs 
and  statements  that  are  not  based  on  actual 
.  facts. 

As  to  the  above  writer’s  suggestion,  we 
believe  that  he  is  right  that  more  research 
should  be  made  on  this  important  problem  by 
open-minded  investigators.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  yars  of  study  and  research 
devoted  to  the  control  of  TB  and  the  tuberculin 


‘t  Roads,  'TB,  Taxation 

test,  while  not  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  the 
best  means  of  determining  the  disease  yet  known 
to  science. 


Methods  of  Assessing  Farm 
Property  Questioned 

THe  “farm  relief”  problem  being  so 
prominently  before  us  for  another 
year,  and  your  asking  for  a  word  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm  on  the  subject, 
prompt  me  to  offer  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion:  Are  the  same  methods  used 
in  assessing  farm  properties  as  city 
assessors  use  in  arriving  at  the  values 
of  their  properties,  that  is,  a  value  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  earning  power  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  not  entirely  upon  the  record 
of  sales? 

As  a  basis  for  assessing  property, 
the  earning  power,  or  rental  income, 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales.  Neither  one  can  be 
termed  absolutely  correct,  but  the  two 
are  better  than  either  one. 

The  city  method  is  very  simple.  It 
needs  no  special  legislative  action  be¬ 
fore  applying  it  to  farm  properties. 
When  the  rental  income  goes  up,  the 
assessed  valuation  goes  up,  and  when 
it  goes  down  the  assessed  valuation  is 
written  down.  For  us  to  change  to 
that  method  would  merely  be  correct¬ 
ing  a  very  bad  habit  which  we  have 
unconsciously  fallen  into,  a  habit  so 
grossly  wrong  as  to  cause,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  a  tax  exceeding  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  farms. 

Renting  Value  a  Measure  of 
Earning  Power 

If  an  assessor  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
earning  power  or  rental  value  of  a 
farm,  he  should  assume  that  the  farm 
is  stripped  of  all  the  stock  and  tools, 
then  see  what  any  farmer  would  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it  for  a 
year.  Or  let  a  farmer  imagine  that 
he  is  renting  the  place  from  his  wife, 
furnishing  all  the  personal  property 
and  labor.  He  would  soon  know  how 
much  he  could  afford  to  pay  under 
such  circumstances.  Ten  times  that 
sum  would  be  a  better  measure  of  the 
value  of  that  farm  than  the  average 
record  of  sales  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  least,  it  should  be  an  important 
factor. 

Not  that  this  method  would  reduce 
taxes  for  anything  new  assessed 
against  a  district,  but  it  would  have 
its  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  all  this 
reckless,  long  term,  bonding  habit  for 
public  improvements  which  has  been 
so  much  over-worked  of  late.  If  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  must  be,  let  the 
wealth  of  the  state  be  taxed  instead 
of  the  property  in  obtaining  them.  The 
wealth  of  the  state  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  but  that  increase  has  not  been 
on  the  farms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  Tax  Department  to  find  that 
wealth,  instead  of  furhter  burdening 
the  farming  sections. 

Farm  Owners  Earn  Less  Than 
Hired  Man 

The  “Captains  of  Industry”  and  the 
“Best  Minds”  have  been  earnestly 
striving  to  set  us  right  for  a  long 
time.  Also,  Washington  and  Albany 
have  been  working  over-time  to  bring 
us  justice.  All  that  we  can  see  that 
they  have  accomplished  for  us  is  a 
reduction  of  their  own  income  taxes, 
while  we  have  been  earnestly  working 
to  get  an  income  on  which  to  pay  a 
tax.  According  to  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  our  incomes  are  far  less 
than  those  of  our  hired  men. 

So,  we  believe  that,  since  all  the 
great  ones  have  failed  in  this  farm  re¬ 
lief  problem,  we,  as  farmers,  should 
center  our  efforts  on  a  few  of  these 
simple  things,  and  see  that  they  are 
pushed  over. — M.  L.  S.,  New  York. 
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Adjustments  That  Would  Bring  Relief  to  Farmers 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


DID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  most  of  our 
problems  are  local  ones  ?  It  is  the  troubles 
and  perplexities  of  the  everyday  work  in 
the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  local 
neighborhood  that  always  worry  us  most.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  your  great  Order 
has  been  so  effective  and  has  accomplished  such 
wonderful  results.  It  is  organized  for  local 
work.  It  has  been  in  the  Subordinate  Granges, 
which  are  closest  to  the  farm  home, 
to  the  farm  itself  and  the  rural 
neighborhood,  where  your  greatest 
work  has  been  done. 

So  I  want  to  bring  to  you  at  this 
time  a  few  facts  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  every  farmer  on  the 
problem  of  taxation,  a  problem  that 
is  almost  entirely  a  local  one  and 
therefore  one  which  your  Order 
with  its  splendid  local  organizations 
can  perhaps  do  more  to  solve  than 
any  other  agency.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you  that  the 
tax  burden  is  driving  thousands  of  farmers  off 
of  the  land  ? 

Let  us  look  this  tax  situation  squarely  in  the 
face.  In  Ohio,  the  per  capita  tax  of  farmers  in¬ 
creased  5  1-5  times  from  1880  to  1924.  During 
the  same  time,  the  city  man’s  tax  increased  only 
2y2  times.  From  1912  to  1921,  not  a  single  state 
in  the  Union  decreased  its  expenditures.  New 
York  doubled  its  expenses.  From  1919  to  1925 
federal  taxes  declined  39  per  cent;  but  those  of 
the  cities  increased  87  per  cent ;  and  those  of  the 
local  subdivisions  56  per  cent. 

With  local  government,  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  In  New  York  the  cost  of  county,  town 


and  district  government  has  increased  since  1912 
from  $62,000,000  to  $139,000,000. 

Emery,  speaking  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange,  said:  “These  figures  mean 
a  total  yearly  expenditure  for  government  in  the 
United  States  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the 


crops  annually  raised  on  6,500,000  American 
farms,  utilising  340,000,000  acres  of  land.” 

I  repeat  that  the  problem  of  high  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  local  one,  one  of  your  school  dis¬ 
trict,  your  town,  your  village,  and  your  county. 
Therefore,  it  is  YOUR  problem,  standing  at 
your  right  hand  to  be  solved,  and  to  add  zest  to 
your  personal  responsibilities  in  this  matter, 
please  remember  that  71  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
local  government  falls  upon  real  estate  and  there¬ 
fore  chiefly  upon  your  farms. 

Why  Are  Taxes  High? 

We  have  this  ever  increasing  burden  of 
taxation  because  the  people  themselves  are  de¬ 
manding  so  much  service  from  the  government, 


some  of  which  at  least  they  used  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  too  many  laws.  In  1925,  our 
several  state  legislatures  passed  more  than  12,000 
laws  in  the  one  year,  and  it  was  an  off  year  at 
that.  To  enforce  these  laws  and  to  do  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  jobs  that  we  have  for  our 
government  agencies  require  a  vast  horde  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees.  It  is  said  that  there  is  now 
some  kind  of  a  public  servant  for  every  twelve 
people  in  the  nation.  Most  of  them 
are  working  hard  and  doing  the  job 
that  we  have  given  them  to  do. 
The  point  is  that  if  we  insist  upon 
this  service  we  must  expect  to  pay 
for  it. 

Again,  taxes  are  high  because 
with  the  increasing  population  and 
complexities  of  modern  civilization, 
more  service  is  necessary.  We  of 
course  need  more  and  better  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  than  our 
fathers  did,  and  in  any  tax  discussion  or  action 
we  must  be  careful  to  be  fair  in  that  we  do  not 
injure  ourselves  and  hold  up  real  progress  by 
stopping  necessary  public  service. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  added  also  that  taxes 
are  high  because  all  other  costs  are  high,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  labor.  These  are  high  price 
times. 

Tax  Remedies 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  the 
farmer’s  tax  burden?  Let  us  say  first  that  if 
agriculture  is  to  endure,  something  must  be  done 
and  I  personally  hold  that  if  the  government 
wants  to  give  the  American  farmer  really 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Study  the  Farm  Tax  Problem 

THE  points  made  in  the  article  on  this  page  were  contained  in  a 
short  address  given  by  E.  R.  Eastman  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  suggestions 
were  so  well  received  by  the  Grangers  that  we  thought  all  of 
our  readers  would  be  glad  to  read  the  address  and  to  give  consideration 
to  the  remedies  suggested  for  tax  relief  to  farmers. — The  Editors. 


Post  Timber  is  Scarce 

How  to  Lower  the  Hence  Repair  Bill 


IT  is  estimated  that  it  requires  from  eight  to 
one  hundred  million  fence  posts  every  year  to 
maintain  the  fences  on  American  farms.  This 
figure  means  little  to  the  man  who  has  no 
fences  even  though  we  might  estimate  that  if 
these  posts  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would 
reach  across  the  continent  approximately  forty 
times.  It  gets  a  little  nearer  home  when  we  say 
that  it  takes  from  9  to  17  rods  of  fence  for  every 
acre  in  a  farm,  depending  on  its  size  and  shape, 
that  every  rod  of  fence  requires  a  post  and  that 
on  an  average  one  twelfth  of  these  posts  must  be 
renewed  every  year.  It  is  a  costly  proposition. 
It  requires  labor  to  do  the  work  and  labor  is 
expensive.  At  the  same  time  fence  post  timber 
is  not  so  plenty  as  it  once  was,  in  fact  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  relatively  few  farms  in 
Eastern  States  have  plenty  of  timber 
of  a  sort  that  will  make  durable  posts. 

When  labor  was  cheap  it  may  have 
paid  to  put  in  posts  that  would  last 
for  only  four  or  five  years  but  that 
time  is  past. 

Lowering  Fence  Costs 

How  then  can  the  cost  of  replacing 
fence  posts  be  lessened?  There  are 
about  four  possibilities.  Wooden 
posts  of  a  variety  that  will  last  may 
be  cut  or  purchased,  wooden  posts 
may  be  treated  with  cresote  to  add  to 
their  durability,  iron  posts  may  be 
purchased  or  cement  posts  may  be 
made  on  the  farm. 

Hr.  J*  J-  Crumley  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  a  recent  book  has 
the  following  to  say  about  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  various  fence  posts  :  • 


“The  three  most  important  factors  influencing 
the  durability  of  timbers  in  the  soil  are:  Quality 
or  soundness,  rate  of  growth,  and  species  in  the 
following  order:  Osage  orange  will  last  150  to  200 
years,  and  has  no  close  competitor;  then  come 
black  locust  and  red  cedar  very  close  together, 
with  a  little  in  favor  of  the  locust.  Considerably 
below  these  two  is  mulberry;  then  white  cedar  and 
catalpa  quite  close  together;  and  below  these  chest¬ 
nut  and  oak  (white  and  bur),  with  a  little  in  favor 
of  the  chestnut;  then  tamarack,  sassafras  and  black 
ash.  The  durability  of  the  last  three  is  too  poor 
to  justify  putting  them  in  the  class  of  post  timbers.” 

Slow  Growing  Timber  Lasts  Longer 

As  to  rate  of  growth,  Mr.  Crumley  says  a  post 
from  a  white  oak  that  has  grown  slowly  is  as 
durable  as  one  from  a  black  locust  that  has  grown 
very  rapidly,  supposing  that  each  is  perfectly 


sound;  but  one  from  a  locust  that  has  grown  slowly 
will  last  ten  times  as  long  as  one  from  a  white 
oak  that  has  grown  rapidly.  It  is  found  to  be  a 
regular  principle  that  posts  cut  from  fast  growing 
trees  fail  rapidly,  regardless  of  the  species  of 
timber. 

We  frequently  hear  questions  as  to  the  effect 
of  various  treatments  on  the  life  of  posts.  Dr. 
Crumley,  after  six  years  of  experience  in  ex¬ 
amining  over  47,000  posts  summarizes  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  follows : 

A  large  post  usually  lasts  longer  than  a  small 
one  of  the  same  species  of  wood. 

There  is  no  difference  per  se  between  a  round 
and  a  split  post. 

A  post  split  out  is  no  better  than  a  sawed  one, 
and  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  efficacy  in  setting  a  post 
with  the  top  end  in  the  ground. 

Seasoning  a  post  before  putting  into 
the  ground  does  not  make  it  more  dur¬ 
able. 

Posts  in  a  stiff  clay  soil  decay  prin¬ 
cipally  just  beneath  the  top  of  the 
ground,  while  those  in  a  porous  soil  de¬ 
cay  all  the  way  down;  the  effect  is  the 
same. 

Do  Not  Gut  in  Spring 

There  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  not 
a  good  time  to  cut  posts  in  the  spring 
just  as  the  tree  begins  to  grow. 

An  old  tree,  if  it  is  sound,  will  make 
as  durable  posts  as  a  young  one,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  top  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  if  it 
is  sound,  will  make  as  good  posts  as 
the  same  trunk  near  the  ground. 

On  account  of  peeling,  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  cut  posts  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  the  very  time  when  they  check 
worst;  but  the  seasoning  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  piling  the  posts  in  the  shade, 
and  such  precaution  is  certainly  worth 
while. 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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The  First  Sign  of  Spring 

NE  of  the  sure  signs  that  spring  is  not  far 
away  is  the  coming  of  the  seed  catalog. 
We  confess  we  always  like  to  see  these 
catalogs  come.  Their  pages  put  the  bright  side 
-of  farming  forward  and  renew  our  faith  and  in¬ 
crease  our  enthusiasm  for  the  opening  of  yet 
another  season  of  growing  things. 

To  be  sure,  the  results  of  our  planning  and 
work  never  quite  come  up  to  the  pictures  in  the 
seed  catalogs,  but  what  of  it?  From  one  way 
.  of  thinking,  these  pictures  and  glowing  state¬ 
ments  make  a  fine  goal  or  star  at  which  we  can 
i  shoot.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  for  the 
r  most  part  the  seed  men  are  reputable  and  are 
;  trying  to  render  honest  service  to  the  farm  in- 

-  dustry.  More  care  than  ever  before  is  taken 

-  by  the  seed  men  to  grow  the  best,  to  grade  out 
t  that  about  which  there  is  any  doubt,  and  to  sell 
i  only  the  seed  that  will  grow  and  grow  well. 

: .  Incidentally,  this  is  the  time  to  buy  your  seed, 

:  before  the  big  rush.  Those  who  come  first  have 
first  choice  and  quick  service.  More  than  this, 
\  you  have  the  seed  on  hand  when  you  are  ready 
for  it. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  make  your  garden  plans. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  making  their  plans 
both  for  the  garden  and  for  their  entire  farm 
.  before  the  busy  season  opens.  Then  they  know 

-  what  seeds  they  are  going  to  buy  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  quantities,  they  can  fill  their  fertilizer 
orders  ahead,  and  in  general  reduce  the  worry 
and  pressure  that  come  to  so  many  farmers  at 
the  last  moment  when  the  ground  is  ready  for 
planting. 


Prospects  For  Canning  Crops 

“Last  year  many  canning  factories,  particular¬ 
ly  canners  of  peas,  did  not  operate.  What  is  the 
future  of  the  canning  industry  for  farmers?” 

THIS  is  the  question  many  farmers  are  ask¬ 
ing  because  the  canning  factory  crops  bring 
in  cash  early  in  the  season  when  it  is  much 
needed,  and  some  of  the  canning  crops  fit  well 
into  the  rotation.  The  trouble  with  the  business 
in  the  last  year  or  so  is  the  old  one  of  surplus. 
In  1926,  18,000,000  cases  of  peas  were  put  up, 
an  increase  from  only  4,000,000  cases  canned  in 
1910.  The  result  was  a  glutted  market  in  1926, 
with  nothing  much  done  by  either  growers  or 


canners  to  increase  the  market  demand  by  ad¬ 
vertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
fresh  vegetables.  The  old  idea  of  there  being  a 
“season”  for  nearly  every  fresh  product  is  being 
pushed  off  the  stage.  With  most  products  al¬ 
most  the  whole  year  is  the  season.  We  saw 
strawberries  on  the  market  in  January.  Even 
in  the  small  towns,  it  is  possible  to  get  fresh 
vegetables  almost  the  year  around,  and  when 
folks  can  buy  fresh  food  at  reasonable  prices, 
canned  varieties  have  to  suffer. 

However,  speaking  personally,  we  much  pre¬ 
fer  high  quality  canned  products  like  peas  than 
so-called  fresh  peas  that  have  laid  around  for 
several  days  and  dried  up  in  the  pod  after  they 
have  been  picked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  market  for  canned  peas,  but 
probably  for  a  lessened  production. 


Are  the  People  in  the  Cities 
Really  Poor? 

ITH  all  of  this  rush  of  country  people  to 
the  cities  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
occasionally  some  of  the  conditions  which  exist 
among  thousands  of  city  families.  We  hear 
about  the  high  wages  and  the  short  hours  of 
city  workers.  What  are  the  facts? 

An  organization  known  as  the  “Family  So¬ 
ciety  of  Philadelphia”  recently  made  a  study  of 
552  families  in  that  city  to  determine  just  how 
poor  they  were.  It  was  found  that  it  took  $38.15 
a  week  for  a  family  of  five  to  maintain  ordinary 
health  and  decency.  Out  of  these  552  families. 
88  per  cent  of  the  men  were  receiving  less  than 
this  $38.15,  the  average  wage  being  $22.57. 
Over-crowding,  lack  of  sanitary  conveniences, 
limited  food  supply,  and  many  other  deplorable 
conditions  were  found  in  these  families.  In 
commenting  on  this  situation,  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  said  :  “The 
poverty  of  these  families  is  not  unusual.  Every 
great  city  has  it.  Our  prosperity  is  not  uni¬ 
versal,  and  it  will  not  become  universal  until  we 
measure  wealth  not  by  the  growth  in  individual 
circumstances  but  by  the  number  of  those  who 
share  the  increase  in  the  national  income.” 

None  know  better  than  the  editorial  staff  of 
a  farm  journal  how  difficult  conditions  have 
been  on  farms  in  the  last  several  years.  We 
have  these  hard  times  brought  to  our  attention 
every  day.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  very  few  farm  people  anywhere  in 
America  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  extreme 
and  degrading  conditions  of  poverty  that  exist 
among  thousands  in  our  crowded  cities. 


Music  in  the  Air 

YOUNG  Russian  scientist,  Leo  Theremin 
by  name,  recently  astounded  the  scientists  of 
the  world  by  perfecting  an  instrument  similar 
to  the  radio  by  which  he  could  draw  all  manner 
of  sounds  and  musical  tones  from  the  air  by 
simply  waving  his  hands. 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two  high- 
frequency  oscillatory  circuits,  one  of  which  is 
fixed  and  the  other  variable,  a  detector,  and  suit¬ 
able  audeo-amplifying  system  connected  to  a 
loud  speaker.  Perhaps  we  can  better  explain 
the  apparatus  if  you  remember  that  all  sound  is 
caused  by  vibration  and  the  high  frequency  os¬ 
cillatory  circuits  in  the  apparatus  are  simply  two 
rods  which  are  made  by  electricity  to  vibrate  or 
oscilate,  or  in  other  words,  to  beat  very  rapidly, 
setting  up  sound  waves  in  the  air. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  these  rods  beats 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  oscillations  a  second, 
while  the  other  beats  or  sends  out  waves  at 
480,000  times  per  second.  The  two  sets  of 
sound  waves  thus  produced  meet  and  interfere 
with  each  other  resulting  in  one  wave  of  only 
20,000  beats  or  oscillations  per  second. 

Now  most  of  us  know  that  the  number  of 


sounds  or  tones  which  the  human  ear  can  detect 
is  very  limited.  The  sounds  are  in  the  air  just 
the  same,  but  we  cannot  hear  them.  We  cannot 
for  example,  hear  a  sound  which  travels  or 
vibrates  500,000  times  per  second  nor  480,000 
times  per  second,  but  we  can  hear  one  that  vi¬ 
brates  at  only  20,000  times  per  second.  So 
when  the  two  sound  waves  in  Prof.  Theremin’s 
instrument  meet  and  make  one  wave  of  20,000 
vibrations  we  can  hear  a  sound.  It  may  be  a 
beautiful  tone  or  it  may  be  just  a  common  radio 
squeak,  but  Prof.  Theremin  found  that  by  wav¬ 
ing  his  hands  and  using  his  body  as  an  earth 
conductor  he  could  interfere  with  the  sound 
waves  in  different  ways  so  as  to  get  different 
wave  lengths  which  resulted  in  beautiful  musical 
tones  audible  to  the  ear. 

By  experimenting  with  this  instrument  and 
using  his  great  skill  as  an  electrician  and  musi¬ 
cian  he  was  able  to  invent  a  new  musical  instru¬ 
ment  capable  of  producing  tones  and  overtones 
similar  to  those  produced  on  any  musical  in¬ 
strument.  Therefore,  he  has  a  whole  orchestra 
of  almost  unlimited  tonal  capacity  in  his  one 
instrument. 

Space  will  not  permit  describing  this  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery  in  further  detail,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  every  time  one  of  these  new  inventions 
come  along  man  has  been  able  to  lift  a  little  the 
dark  curtain  that  hangs  across  the  future  so 
that  one  with  imagination  can  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  tremendous  and  awe-inspiring 
possibilities  of  what  lies  ahead  for  the  human 
race  in  the  next  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years. 
Who  shall  say  what  perfection  man  shall  not 
reach  when  he  discovers  more  and  more  of  the 
secrets  of  life  and  living  with  which  God  has 
surrounded  us. 


Better  Times  Ahead 

CONOMISTS  and  experts  whose  business 
it  is  to  study  statistics  and  data  over  long 
periods  are  predicting  that  a  long  time  price 
decline  will  set  in  on  or  before  1935.  When  it 
does,  the  price  levels  will  swing  the  balance  in 
favor  of  agriculture.  We  have  talked  with  two 
or  three  of  these  experts  who  tell  us  that  the}’ 
look  for  a  long  period  of  fairly  prosperous  times 
to  agriculture  to  begin  within  a  very  few  years, 
a  period  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
fairly  good  times  which  farmers  had  for  the 
first  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  following  1900. 
Here  is  hoping.  It  is  about  time! 


What  an  Established  Brand  Means 

RATHER  striking  example  of  what  the 
right  kind  of  cooperation  can  do  is  furnished 
by  some  of  the  cauliflower  growers  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York.  This  organization, 
which  we  have  described  before  in  American 
Agriculturist,  has  established  a  brand  name  of 
“Mountain  Brand”  for  cauliflower  and  is  making 
it  famous  in  the  markets  because  of  its  high 
quality. 

The  Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau  News 
reports  that  some  of  the  growers  wanted  to  see 
what  difference  the  Mountain  Brand  label  made 
in  their  returns.  One  man  shipped  part  of  his 
day’s  cuttings  under  the  label  and  part  without. 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  quality  in  each  lot 
was  identical.  The  same  receiver  got  both  lots. 
When  returns  were  made,  the  M ountain  Brand 
sold  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  crate  more 
than  that  which  was  not  branded. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AN,  ef  Ah  dicin’  have  no  mo’  brains  dan 
what  yo’  got,  Ah’d — ” 

‘TIesh  up,  boy !  Ef  yo’  brains  was  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  dey  doubled  ever’  second  fo’  a  hunnerd 
yeahs  and  den  sploded,  dey  wouldn’  blow  yo’  hat 
off  on  a  windy  day !” 


American  Agriculturist,  February  25,  1928 


News  from  the  Publisher’s 


Farm 


POULTRYMAN  living  in  Mansfield,  Pa.  they  enclosed  a  questionnaire  which  I  thought 
+  -  was  a  Very  interesting  one  and  might  prove  to 

be  helpful  to  some  of  our  readers  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  growing  pure  seed  and  would  like  to 
become  a  member  of  this  association.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  reads  as  follows : 


A  wrote  me  the  following  interesting  letter : 

“Waste  no  time  in  a  census  of  the 
scrub  bull.  Swat  the  bull.  Give  a 
prize  to  the  first  county  which  does  not  have  a 
scrub.  This  will  not  eliminate  them  all,  but 
thru  the  state  it  will  mean  considerable,  for  each 
county  will  strive  for  the  prize.  Make  it 
necessary  that  the  county  to 
retain  the  prize  must  fur¬ 
nish,  for  five  years  thereaf¬ 
ter,  a  statement  that  it  is 
still  free  of  the  scrub.  (To 
be  made  yearly). 

I  fully  realize  that  there 
are  probably  a  lot  of  good 
sires  that  go  to  the  block 
when  a  “fancy”  price  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  and  I  have 
also  sent  some  (in  my  line) 
there,  and  was  wishing  for 
even  a  fair  price  to  save 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  This  could  probably 

be  brought  about  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  line”. 

Another  interesting  letter  that  I  received  in 
regard  to  the  Scrub  Bull  Campaign  came  from 
a  farmer  in  Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“Just  for  what  purpose  is  the  campaign  to 
be  conducted?  Is  it  to  help  the  small  farm¬ 
er  and  the  farmer  of  small  means  to  better 
his  herd,  i.  e.  a  sort  of  philanthopic  movement, 
or  is  it  a  movement  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  Holstein  breed  in  general?  Or  still  again, 
is  it  a  movement  to  help  the  “Big  Fellow”  un¬ 
load  his  bull  calves  at  a  nice  figure  to  the 
“Little  Fellow”? 

In  my  estimation,  if  it  is  for  the  first  two 
reasons,  they  would  be  commendable.  If  for 
the  last,  condemnable. 

I  am  one  of  the  “Little  Fellows”,  so  of  course 
it  is  from  their  point  of  view  that  I  see  things. 

I  have  had  from  fifteen  to  thirty  head  of  pure 
breds  for  several  years  (variation  in  number 
due  to  T.  B.  testing  and  natural  causes ) .  Now, 

I  don’t  know  as  the  term  “scrub  bull”  is  any 
too  clear  to  me.  I  have  seen  some  fine  in¬ 
dividuals  that  were  not  registered,  and  one  of 
the  scrubbiest  looking  bulls  I  ever  saw  was  a 
registered  Holstein  bought  as  a  calf  from  a 
dairy  where  only  cows  of  good  pedigree  were 
supposed  to  be  kept. 

As  you  say,  the  practice  has  grown  amongst 
the  breeders  to  either  get  a  “fancy”  price  or 
butcher  their  bull  calves.  In  my  opinion,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  convince  all 
farmers  that  a  registered  pure  bred  bull  is  a 
necessity  is  to  get  the  price  down  where  he 
ceases  to  be  a  luxury.  All  farmers  are  not 
going  to  pay  fifty  dollars  and  upward  for  bull 
calves. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  whole  thing,  my  idea  of 
how  the  campaign  may  be  more  successful  is 
to — 1st,  get  lower  prices  on  the  bulls,  for  if 
the  owners  will  not  sell  at  reasonable  prices, 
the  ordinary  farmer  cannot  and  will  not  buy. 
2nd,  get  more  owners  of  good  stock  (not  nec¬ 
essarily  of  state  wide  reputation)  to  advertise, 
and  lastly,  I  think  that  to  make  anywhere  near 
a  complete  campaign,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  the  county  farm  bu¬ 
reaus.” 


Are  You  a  Pure  Seed  Grower? 

“Before  entering  upon  the  enterprise  of  pure 
seed  production,  you  may  well  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  your  own  qualifications  and  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  to  operate. 
Frankly  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Am  I  a  pure  seed  enthusiast  and  do  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  pure  seed  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  to  produce  it? 

2.  Am  I  careful  and  painstaking  or  am  I  in¬ 
clined  to  be  slipshod,  careless  and  unreliable  ? 

3.  Am  I  willing  to  grow  up  in  the  pure  seed 
business  and  learn  by  heeding  advice,  getting 
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experience  and  cooperating  in  the  right  spirit 
with  the  other  fellow? 

4.  Am  I  situated  where  I  have  a  fair  chance 
of  producing  a  superior  seed  product?  Is  my 
land  infested  with  weeds  and  foreign  seeds  to 
such  an  extent  that  high  quality  seed  produc¬ 
tion  is  doubtful? 

5.  Will  I  give  my  best  attention  toward  such 
matters  as  clean  land,  careful  seeding,  rouge- 
ing,  threshing,  handling  and  marketing? 

6.  Finally,  do  I  realize  that  pure  seed  grow¬ 
ing  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  but  a  phase 
of  the  farming  business  which  will  usually 
bring  reasonable  profits  to  the  man  who  is 
fitted  to  the  job  by  temperament  and  location? 

“While  these  questions  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  prospective  member  of  the 
Seed  Association,  it  is  well  that  the  present 
members  take  such  an  inventory  of  their  qual¬ 
ifications  from  time  to  time  if  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  pure  seeds”. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


E 


VERY  job  has  its  good  points  as  well  as 
its  bad  ones,  and  editing  a  farm  paper  is  no 
I  exception.  We  work  hard  here  trying  to 
give  you  folks  a  paper  that  is  practical  and 
readable  and  that  will  leave  you  in  a  little  hap¬ 
pier  frame  of  mind  when  you  lay  it  down.  But 
I  have  discouraging  days  when  I  wonder  if  we 
are  doing  all  that  we  should  in  service  to  the 
big  American  Agriculturist  family.  There  is 
so  much  that  can  be  done  to  help  along  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  for  farmers  that  the  days 
somehow  are  not  long  enough. 

However,  the  blue  days  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  thousands  of  encouraging  letters  that  we 
receive  during  the  year  and  by  the  personal  en¬ 
couragement  I  get  every  time  I  visit  a  big  farm 
meeting,  and  meet  so  many  friends  of  the  old 
American  Agriculturist,  who  are  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  that  they  enjoy  reading  it  and  that 
they  are  glad  to  be  a  member  of  the  A.  A. 
family. 

Because  of  this  interest  on  your  part,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  and  have 
definite  proof  that  your  paper  is  making  pro¬ 
gress.  So  we  are  taking  you  into  our  confi¬ 
dence.  At  the  bottom  of  this  page  you  will  find 
a  summary  showing  how  the  business  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  American  Agriculturist  have  grown 
from  1923  to  1927. 

That  A.  A.  is  pleasing  you  is  shown,  I  think, 
by  the  fine  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers 
since  1923.  I  get  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction 
when  I  remember  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  each  week  visits  more  than  every  other 
farm  home  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  and 
that  our  circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  England  is  also  gaining  rapidly. 
I  would  like  to  get  more  opinions  of  our  read-  The  total  now  is  more  than  144,000. 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  more  than 
1200  pages  of  reading  matter  for  the  price  of  a 
year’s  subscription  is  a  fairly  good  bargain — 
and  how  we  do  work  to  make  that  reading  mat¬ 
ter  the  best  possible  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
WAS  delighted  to  receive  word  from  the  New  the  farmers  of  this  particular  section.  When 
York  Seed  Improvement  Cooperative  Associa-  we  plan  each  issue  we  always  have  two  or  three 
tion  that  my  Cornell 


ers  as  to  what  they  think  will  be  the  best  way  to 
conduct  a  state  wide  campaign  to  replace  the 
so-called  scrub  bull  with  good  pure  bred  bulls 
out  of  high  producing  dams. 


No.  12  Seed  Corn  had 
passed  all  of  the  tests. 
It  received  a  score  of 
99.81%  for  purity  and 
94%  of  the  seed  germi¬ 
nated.  As  far  as  I 
know,  we  are  the  only 
growers  of  Certified 
Cornell  No.  12  Seed  in 
the  East.  In  the  call 
for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Seed  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  to  be 
held  at  Ithaca  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week 


Five  Years  of  Progress 


New  York  Total 

Pages 

Editorial 

Service 

Bureau 

Insurance 

Indemnities 

Advertising 

Circulation *  Circulation 

in  Paper 

Letters 

Collections 

Paid 

Lineage 

1923 

69,012  123,773 

986 

11,015 

$4,786.71 

208,824 

1924 

82,366  127,286 

1,056 

12,244 

5,711.33 

260,073 

1925 

95,065  128,392 

1,132 

15,379 

7,489.90 

$21,359.30 

260,217 

1926 

96,822  135,542 

1,156 

17,100 

6,117.39 

31,102.06 

280,085 

1927 

102,789  138,855** 

1,202 

21,706 

5,700.13 

35,331.38 

287,812 

*December  31st  Publisher’s  Statements  used  as  basis.  **Total  circulation  at  present  is  more  than  144,000. 


times  as  much  material  as  we  can  use,  so  we  are 
able  to  sort  and  condense  and  get  that  which  is 
of  especial  interest  and  value  to  our  own 
subscribers. 

Another  indication  of  what  our  folks  think  of 
our  service  is  the  growth  in  the  number  of  letters 
received.  More  than  21,000  letters  is  a  lot  of 
mail  to  get  in  a  year,  and  nearly  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  received  five  years  ago.  Only  a 
paper  that  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  its  readers 
can  get  the  large  number  of  letters  we  do,  bear¬ 
ing  on  almost  every  problem  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  few  of  us 
who  work  hard  here  to  answer  these  letters  in 
a  helpful  way  feel  it  a  sacred  privilege  to  answer 
the  questions  and  render  the  service  that  is  asked 
for  in  this  great  volume  of  mail. 

Another  thing  we  get  a  real  “kick”  out  of  is 
the  money  that  American  Agriculturist  col¬ 
lects  and  pays  each  year  through  its  Service 
Bureau  collections  and  its  insurance  indemnities. 
More  than  $42,000  last  year  is  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  distributed  to  A.  A.  readers. 
Most  of  our  Service  Bureau  collections  are  in 
small  amounts  to  hundreds  of  different  people 
who  badly  need  the  money  and  who  in  most 
cases  would  never  receive  it  were  it  not  for  our 
work.  The  same  is  true  for  the  insurance  in¬ 
demnities.  This  money  is  paid,  as  you  know, 
to  those  who  are  injured  and  to  the  families  of 
those  who  are  killed.  Certainly  no  one  is  in 
greater  need  of  money  than  such  unfortunate 
ones.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  insurance  policy 
is  one  of  the  best  services  ever  rendered  by  any 
farm  paper. 

Lastly,  note  the  gain  in  the  number  of  lines  of 
advertising  carried  by  the  paper.  This,  too, 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  you  because 
the  Publisher  has  established  a  policy  of  im¬ 
proving  and  extending  the  service  of  American 
Agriculturist  as  rapidly  as  the  advertising  in¬ 
creases.  Any  profits  made  by  the  A.  A.  goes 
right  back  into  making  a  better  paper.  This  is 
shown  by  the  purchase  of  the  big  new  printing 
press  and  plant  at  Poughkeepsie  and  of 

the  use  of  better  type 
and  paper  on  which 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  printed. 

So,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  we  feel  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the 
growth  made  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist 
during  the  past  five 
years  and  the  prospects 
which  lie  ahead  of  us 
for  still  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  people  in 
the  five  years  to  come. 
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Cheapest  at 
Harvest  Time 


YOU  can’t  tell  what  fertilizer  costs  when 
you  buy  it.  The  only  way  to  measure 
its  true  cost  is  in  results.  No  matter  how  little 
you  pay  for  fertilizer,  you  haven’t  saved  a  cent 
unless  it  increases  your  profits.  No.  You  can’t 
tell  what  fertilizer  costs  until  the  harvest  is  in. 
But  you  can  tell  what  it  is  worth  and  you  can 
tell  right  now. 

Royster’s 
for  Extra  Profits 

You  don’t  have  to  buy  your  fertilizer  in  the 
“dark”.  You  don’t  have  to  guess.  For  43 
years  thousands  of  farmers  have  been  using 
Royster’s.  Every  year  they  are  buying  more 
and  more.  Would  they  be  doing  this  if  it 
hadn’t  made  good  in  a  big  way?  Royster’s 
fertilizers  are  high  analysis,  powerful,  rich. 
Easy  to  put  down.  Ask  the  Royster  dealer 
near  you. 


ROYSTER 

FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes. 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red, 
Northern  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.  4  to  5  ft.,  25c 

each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Tel  St.  John,  3  to  4  ft. 
20c  each,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each,  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  2  yr.  15c  each,  $8  per  100 
HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES,  2  to  3  ft.,  25c  ea. 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Trees 

Plants 

Grape 

Vines 


CRITICAL  BUYERS 

Order  from  the  old  firm — 
Established  1889 

SCHOHARIE  NURSERIES 
F.  A.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 


The  Wonderful  New 

OSWEGO  APPLE 

The  most  beautiful  apple  in  the  World. 
Tree  hardy,  prolific,  early  bearer.  Fruit 
»  fine  quality,  good  keeper.  Read  more 
-  in  our  catalog  of  TreeB,  Plants,  etc. 

*  L.J. FARMER, Box  241  Pulaski.N.Y. 


^0 PEACH  TREES  <12^ 

Hardy  3  ft.  trees.  Guaranteed  Stook. 

Free  1928  catalog  contains  unusual  bargains 
pn  all  trees,  shrubs  .vines  and  seeds. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


.  This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
I  Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
1  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are 
true-to-name.  It  remains  on  the 
tree  until  it  fruits.  Tou  take  no 
I  chances. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and  price 
[  list.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
|  direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

318  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 


True  to  Na  me  Fruit  Tree* 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


‘FRIEND” 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
123  East  Avenue, 

_  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  9i rg 
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Bare  Ground  Damages  Wheat 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


Wfo  h"  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

very  open  winter,  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  generally  high  temperatures  with 
very  little  snow  and  an  occasional  rain. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ground  hog 
came  out  on  Candelmas  day,  saw  his 
shadow  and  went  back  in  for  another 
six  weeks  of  winter. 

Will  it  be  the  same 
kind  of  winter  that 
we  have  had  so  far? 

Wheat  looks  more 
brown  and  seared 
than  ever  and  water 
stands  on  it  in  many 
low  places.  It  looks 
now  as  if  there  could 
not  help  but  be  a  high 
percentage  of  injury. 

This  crop  generally 
went  into  winter  with 
such  a  good  growth,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  total  abandonment  may 
be  small.  I  am  fearful  for  the  new 
alfalfa  seedings.  It  has  been  hard 
on  them.  We  are  all  wondering,  too, 
what  effect  the  continual  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  tree  roots  in  a  water 
soaked  soil  will  have — it  would  seem 
like  more  of  the  severe  winter  injury 
of  the  last  two  years. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


mand  which  is  most 
•eassuring  to  fu¬ 
ture  farmers,  whether  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  or  that  of  our  grandchildren. 

Professor  East  (Harvard)  points  out 
that  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  world 
— 33,000  million  acres — only  40  per¬ 
cent  or  13,000  million  acres  is  fertile 
and  tillable  enough  so  that  it  can  be 
profitably  used  to  raise  food.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  world,  whether 
you  call  it  6,000  or  100,000  years  ago, 
up  to  1800,  a  total  of  only  850,000,000 
people  had  accumulated  on  this  earth. 
By  1900  this  number  had  doubled  to 
1,700,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of 
population  increase  which  is  12,000,000 
plus  people  per  year,  allowing  2.5  acres 
per  person  on  the  40  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  land,  the  maximum  population 
which  the  earth  can  support,  5,200  mil¬ 
lion,  will  be  reached  in  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years.  Although  the  birthrate 
is  falling,  the  death  rate  is  falling,  too, 
thanks  to  medical  knowledge. 


Little  Undeveloped  Agricultural 
Land 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


We  Are  Still  Pruning 

After  several  days  away  from  home 
it  was  good  to  again  get  back  to  the 
pruning  of  the  apple  trees.  Pruning 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  jobs 
I  have  to  do.  Every  tree  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  last  two  days  have  been 
ideal  for  the  work,  mild  temperature 
yet  frozen  ground,  no  snow  and  no 
wind  and  we  have  made  the  most  of 
it.  We  are  still  continuing  the  severe 
heading  hack  and  thinning  out  of  the 
old  trees  as  described  recently.  It 
is  a  slow  but  a  satisfying  job.  But 
I  dread  clearing  out  the  brush  we 
have  left!  Today  we  started  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  younger  orchards  and  next 
week,  at  the  editor’s  request,  I  shall 
discuss  the  pruning  of  younger  trees. 

There  is  a  deal  more  of  satisfaction 
in  the  handling  and  sale  of  apples  this 
season.  One  has  something  left  after 
paying  for  his  storage,  barrels,  pack¬ 
ing,  picking  and  spray  materials — 
some  wages  in  other  words.  Baldwin 
apples  have  been  selling  for  from  $4.25 
for  the  smaller  sizes  of  “unclassified” 
up  to  $6.50  for  the  best  “A  grade”  two 
and  a  half  inch  apples,  according  to 
quality.  Because  of  the  high* price 
the  lower  grades  have  been  rather 
more  in  demand.  Although  a  fair 
percentage  of  what  was  put  in  storage 
is  still  there,  the  total  holding  is  small 
and  should  all  move  out  at  good  prices. 

Cabbage  Shipped  at  Low  Prices 

Cabbage  continues  to  move  out  of 
New  York  State  at  the  rather  low  rate 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  cars  per  week, 
but  at  prices  which  hardly  pay  the 
storage  and  trimming  costs — four  to 
six  dollars  per  ton.  In  the  face  of 
this  experience  what  will  the  new  cab¬ 
bage  acreage  be?  Our  own  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  and  we  are  now  getting  out 
the  manure  on  the  alfalfa  sod  which 
will  go  under  the  first  thing  next 
spring  for  this  crop.  While  we  are  far 
from  satisfied  with  cabbage  prices  a 
good  crop  sold  early  has  broken  us 
even  in  a  poor  year.  But  this  is  not 
generally  the  case. 

Any  one  who  thinks  that  farming  has 
permanently  gone  to  the  bow-wows, 
should  read  Edward  East’s  book  “Man¬ 
kind  at  the  Crossroads”  as  an  antidote 
for  his  pessimism.  While  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  argument  for  the  limitation 
of  the  birthrate,  he  presents  a  long 
look  ahead  at  the  food  supply  and  de- 


Europe,  Asia,  India,  China  and 
Japan  are  already  overpopulated  and 
either  importing  food  or  barely  exist¬ 
ing  on  low  standards  of  living.  Ger¬ 
many  supports  only  72  per  cent  of  its 
own  people,  France  70  per  cent,  Italy 
64  per  cent  and  England  only  50  per 
cent.  Balancing  food  imports  against 
food  exports,  the  United  States  has 
practically  no  surplus  and  is  only  self- 
supporting  agriculturally.  The  only 
food  reserve  countries  already  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  world  are  Argentina,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Australia  and  these  will  reach 
their  limits  in  from  30  to  60  years. 
The  Belgian  Congo  and  South  Africa 
is  the  only  big  undeveloped  food  res¬ 
ervoir  which  is  likely  to  last  100  years. 
When  these  resources  are  gone  and 
probably  then  only,  the  white  man  will 
develop  the  tropics. 

The  maximum  population  which  the 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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GREENS] 

Big  Q olden  Jubilee 

BargainBool 

a/Truits, Trees 
and  Flowers- 

This  book  will  save  you  money  on 
every  item  of  Nursery  stock  that 
you  need  this  Spring.  More  and 
better  bargains  are  offered  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  our  50th  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY. 

Even  the  famous  CORTLAND  apple 
trees  are  reduced  in  price,  as  are 
all  other  popular  varieties  of  apple, 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  bush 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  every 
Other  product  of  this  big  Nursery. 

SPECIAL  JUBILEE  OFFER 
50  New  Cortland  ,  . 

Apple  Trees  $|fl 

3  to  4  ft.  -  lv 

Cortland  apples  sold  for  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  These  50 
Cortland  trees  will  come  in¬ 
to  bearing  quickly  and  make 
you  an  average  net  profit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

26  Green  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IDrifc  todmf  far- c!ree  QocA 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  FREE 
copy  of  your  Golden  Jubilee  Bargain 
Book. 

Name  . . . 


Address 


The  Charles  William  Stores Inc 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


New 
York’s 
Foremost 
Mail  Order 
House 
of  General 
Merchandise 


w 


HAT  it  means  to  BUY  from 
The  Charles  William  Stores.  Inc. 


You  get  New  York’s  latest  authentic  styles,  high 
quality  and  superior  workmanship.  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc.  is  the  largest  general  mer¬ 
chandise  house  selling  direct  by  mail  in  New  York 
City,  the  world’s  greatest  style  and  merchandise 
center.  Our  location  in  New  York  keeps  us  in 
close  contact  with  this  wonderful  market. 

You  receive  more  value 
for  your  dollar  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Our  prices, 
always  greatly  reduced, 
are  lower  now  than  ever 
before.  Our  tremendous 
cash  purchasing  power  en¬ 
ables  us  to  effect  wonder¬ 
ful  savings  which  we  pass 
along  to  our  customers  in 
remarkably  low  prices. 

In  the  quiet  of  your  home 


Big  Values  from  “  Your  Bargain  Book ” 


Women’s  Coats 
All  Wool  Plaid  Sport  Coat,  Fur  Col¬ 
lar.  (Page  2.)  Each.  ...$  1  4.98 
All  Silk  Satin  Coat,  Fur  Collar. 

(Page  49.)  Each . $9.98 

All  Wool  Velour  Coat.  (Page  42.) 
Each  . $9.95 

Dresses 

All  Silk  Georgette,  with  slip.  (Page 

11.)  . $10.95 

All  Silk  Charmeuse.  (P.  9.)..$5.98 
Girl’s  Floral  Voile  Frock.  (Page 

81.)  . $1.98 

Hosiery 

Full  Fashioned  Silk  Stocking, 
Chiffon  Weight.  “Knit  to  Fit.” 

(Page  113.)  Pair . 98  C 

Our  Best  Value— All  Silk,  Full 
Fashioned,  Service  Weight,  “Knit  to 
Fit”  Hose.  (Page  113.)  Pair.$1  .4  7 


you  can  leisurely  select  your  needs  from  a  line  of 
general  merchandise  that  is  more  complete  than 
most  great  metropolitan  department  stores.  You 
are  dealing  with  a  house  whose  reliability  is 
attested  by  millions  of  orders  from  our  customers. 

Complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  on  every 
purchase  you  make.  Your  orders  are  carefully 

and  exactly  filled.  Ship¬ 
ment  is  made  promptly. 
Goods  reach  you  quickly. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 
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Dress  Materials 

All  Silk  Washable  Flat  Crepe., 

(Page  175.)  Yard . $1.48 

All  Silk  Crepe  de  Chine  or  Georgette 
Crepe.  (Page  175.)  Yard _ 98  G 

Suits 

Men’s  All  Wool  Custom-made. 

(Pages  240,  241.) . $19.75 

(Cost  at  least  $25.00  elsewhere.) 

Boys’  All  Wool  Three-piece 
“Longie”  Suits.  (P.  225.). .$5. 98 

Rugs 

Tapestry  Brussels  Rugs.  9x12  ft.  Size. 

(Page  310.) . $14.65 

Radio 

A  Complete  6-Tube  Radio  Set  (In¬ 
side  Back  Cover)  only. ..  .$59.85 

Incubators 

Improved  Incubators,  150  Egg  Ca¬ 
pacity.  (Page  384.)  Ea...$  16.50 


Send  for  Our  New  1928  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book — It  is  Free 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 
254  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  at  once, 
copies  of  catalogs  checked  below. 

CD  New  Spring  and  Summer  1928  General 
Catalog. 

QNew  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  for  1928. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town  or  City . State 
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jlBBLE^" 

Seed  Potatoes 

&%£Tm!S*  »»*  ,to  s 

100,000  BUSHELS 

in  less  than  20  years.  d 

spected.  tune  «*  «““  are  Graduates  of  Come 
logists,  IV»°  . 

Early  Rose,  « 
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prices  as  we 

'°i.  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Complete 
Price  List  Free. 
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Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Pepper 
Plant,  Egg  Plant 

—and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 


Sellout  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
ashand  setting.  Everyplantwill  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
plantingtime.  Don’twait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

HESTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  D  Chicago,  III. 

TRAWBERRIES 

Townsends  c!!ty  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America’s  Leading  Strawberry  plant  guide.  W ritten  by 
a  life  long  strawberry  grower.  Up- 
to-Date  advice  on  varieties  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  Valuable  to  every  • 
strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  Free 
for  the  asking.  Fully  des¬ 
cribes  and  illustrates  the 
leadingstandard  varietiesof 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus,  Dahlia,  Gladiola 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Everything  quoted  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  to  growers.  You 
_  save  from  25  to  50%  by  deal* 

fn^jdirect  with  U9.  A  postal  car*5  will  bring  it. 

E.jjjv.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60Vlne  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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AND  HOWTO 
“GROW”  'EM 


White  Pine  Trees 

All  Sizes 

For  windbreaks,  ornamental,  reforestation,  hedges. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  all  sizes 

For  hedges,  groves,  windbreaks 

Hard  Maples,  the  ideal  shade  tree, 
The  Old  Fashioned  3  in  a  cluster  Lilac 
Beautiful  Strong  Trees 

Write  for  price  list 

FRED  VAN  GORDER, 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

OCUQATIHM  One  of  the  most  productive 
OEisOHIIUli  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities,  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats, 
cccn  PHDKl  Early  Clarage  and  White 
wtbU  O U n It  cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fall  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 
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TURN  A  LIABILITY  INTO  AN  ASSET 

A  SWAMP  is  a  liability.  It  wastes  the  land  it  covers,  is 
a  breeding  place  for  insect  pests,  makes  the  land 
around  difficult  to  cultivate  and  dangerous  for  pastur¬ 
age.  Yet  it  may  be  the  richest  piece  of  land  you  own . 
Turn  this  waste  land  into  an  asset  by  ditching  it  with 
Hercules  Dynamite.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  printed 
below  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  illustrated 
76-page  book  "Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.^ This  hook  tells  you  all  about  the  uses  of  dyna¬ 
mite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 

You  need  it — send  for  it  today. 


HERCULES  POWDERCOMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite.” 


Name  and  Address 
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The  Tax  Situation  and  the  Remedies 


effective  and  permanent  farm  relief,  let 
it  work  out  a  plan  for  relieving  the 
farmer  of  his  crushing  and  ruinous 
taxes  by  distributing  the  tax  burden 
more  fairly  and  putting  it  on  income 
rather  than  on  real  estate. 

Some  plan  which  will  give  real  tax 
relief  to  farmers  is  far  more  important 
to  American  agriculture  than  all  the 
uneconomic  “farm  relief”  schemes  that 
have  been  proposed  in  Congress  so 
far. 

That  wonderful  old  man  of  the 
Grange,  Dr.  Atkeson,  recently  said : 

We  cannot  go  on  increasing  taxes 
without  bankrupting  the  taxpayers.” 

I  say — and  I  know  every  farmer  will 
agree  with  me — that  it  is  the  farmer 
taxpayer  who  is  being  hit  worst  of  all. 


What  About  Tax  Reduction? 

Some  say  that  with  all  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  now  required,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  reduce  taxes  very  much. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  keep  them 
from  going  higher,  and  in  particular 
to  adjust  the  raising  of  taxes  so  that 
the  farmer’s  tax  hill  can  be  very  much 
reduced. 

On  the  problem  of  actual  tax  reduc¬ 
tion,  let  us  consider  carefully  the  fol¬ 
lowing  possibilities : 

FIRST:  Can  tax  collectors  be  elim¬ 
inated  and  taxes  paid  by  mail  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  county  treasurer? 

SECOND:  Are  there  any  local  of¬ 
fices  in  district,  town,  village  or  coun¬ 
ty  that  can  be  combined  or  eliminat¬ 
ed?  Also,  is  it  possible  to  combine 
towns,  or  even  counties?  These  sub¬ 
divisions  were  laid  out  in  the  old  days 
when  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  were  difficult.  Today  conditions 
are  changed. 

THIRD:  What  about  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  budgets?  Are  they  made  each 
year  for  the  town  and  county?  Are 
they  followed?  Why  not  require,  as 
most  cities  do,  that  every  citizen  be 
furnished  with  a  statement  of  how  his 
money  was  spent  when  he  is  asked  to 
pay  his  taxes? 

FOURTH:  Are  all  of  your  local  offi¬ 
cers  as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be? 
How  much  do  you  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  member  of  a  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  know  about  the  machinery,  work 
and  efficiency  of  your  local  govern¬ 
ment?  Would  it  not  speed  it  up  if 
every  locality  had  a  tax  committee  of 
farmers  to  study  local  tax  conditions 
and  government  work? 

Tax  Adjustments 

But  the  greatest  tax  help  for  farm¬ 
ers  must  he  brought  about  by  tax  ad¬ 
justment  rather  than  general  tax  re¬ 
duction.  How  can  tax  adjustments 
he  made? 

FIRST:  Relief  for  farmers  can  be 
had  by  inaugurating  the  principle  of 
taxing  incomes  instead  of  property. 

Every  Grange,  every  other  farm  or¬ 
ganization,  and  every  farmer  should 
stand  and  fight  for  this,  just  principle 
of  taxation. 

SECOND:  Tax  adjustments  should 
be  made  by  decreasing  the  number  of 
tax  exemptions. 

The  amount  of  tax  exempt  property 
in  New  York  State  is  23.8  per  cent  on 
taxable  real  estate.  And  it  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  at  the  tremendous  rate  of  one 

?,nd  a  half  billion  dollars  annually, 
t  is  a  self  evident  truth  that  every 
time  a  piece  of  property  is  exempted, 
it  increases  by  so  much  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  on  other  property,  and  chiefly  on 
the  real  estate  owned  by  farmers. 

THIRD:  Tax  adjustments  should  be 
made  by  increasing  the  taxation  of 
personal  property. 

Why  should  the  real  estate  of  both 
country  and  city  stand  practically  all 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 

of  the  taxation  simply  because  it  is 
in  plain  sight  of  the  assessor,  when 
billions  of  dollars  of  personal  property 
go  untaxed? 

FOURTH:  Tax  adjustments  must  be 
made  by  a  fairer  system  of  assessing 
property  and  the  equalization  of  as¬ 
sessments  to  get  the  true  scientific  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  the  property. 

FIFTH:  Unfair  taxation  on  farm 
property  can  be  relieved  by  more  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  aid. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  contributes  to 
taxes  of  the  state  and  the  nation,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  people  of  the 
cities.  City  people  use  our  roads  and 
they  get  large  numbers  of  the  products 
of  our  rural  schools.  Why  should  they 
not  help  more  to  pay  for  them? 

SIXTH :  Tax  adjustments  for  the 
farmer  may  be  secured  by  a  public 
policy  of  limiting  public  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  taxpayer’s  ability  to 
pay. 

When  a  farmer  has  no  money,  he 
cuts  his  expenses,  even  for  many  ne¬ 
cessities.  Why  not  a  little  more  wise 
economy  in  public  work,  remembering, 
of  course,  that  it  is  just  as  unwise  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme? 

SEVENTH:  A  poll  tax  for  every 
voter  not  a  property  owner  is  a  fair 
proposition. 

A  poll  tax  helping  to  equalize  the 
tax  burden  would  give  every  voting 
citizen  a  little  more  pause  for  thought 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  vote  for 
measures  requiring  further  taxation.  I 
hold  that  representation  without  taxa¬ 
tion  is  jtist  as  wrong  as  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation. 

(Note:  American  Agriculturist  will 
furnish,  free  of  charge  upon  request, 
suggested  tax  programs  and  supple¬ 
mentary  material  for  a  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  important  subject.) 


Leading  Fruit  Growers 
Use  the  "Acme”  Harrow 

THEY  find  that  it  keeps  groves  and 
orchards  in  perfect  condition  with  least 
outlay  of  time  and  effort.  The  sharp 
Coulters  cut  the  weeds  and  leave  a  thick, 
loose  mulch  of  earth.  With  "Acme” 
orchard  models,  you  can  work  close,  to 
the  trees,  even  where  branches  are  low. 

You  will  find  the  “Acme”  equally  use¬ 
ful  in  the  truck  fields.  It  makes  perfect 
seed  beds  in  less  time  than  any  other  tool. 

Write  for  booklet,  ** Bigger  Crops  from 
Better  Tillage .”  Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  “Acme”. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co. 

12  Kings  Highway  West,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


IODays  Trial/ 


,  The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor  , 

r  Try  It  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low  1 
Direct-from-Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm  ] 
and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery, 
alking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds  a 
forward;  can  be  equipped,  with  reverse.  Gauge  — “ 


awheel  regulates 


of  cultivating. 
Patented 
tool 

control. 
Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  jrou 
money— no  obligation 
—postcard  brings  it. 

THE  SHAW  MF6.C0, 
10  02 A  Front  St. 
Galesburg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachment* — 

SitherCutter 
ar  for  bay, 
weeds';  orCy- 
linder  Typ^ 
for  lawns. 


G.  L.  F.  Holds  Annual 
Meeting 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  at  Poughkeepsie,  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  the  day  preceding  the  annual 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
it  was  shown  that  the  G.  L.  F.  nad 
done  an  annual  business  of  $13,000,000 
with  the  organization  on  a  firm  finan¬ 
cial  basis. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elect¬ 
ed:  N.  F.  Webb,  Cortland,  president; 
Fred  Porter,  Crown  Point,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  George  Kirkland,  DeWittville, 
secretary;  and  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton, 
treasurer.  The  Grange  directors  of 
the  G.  L.  F.  are  Edson  J.  Walrath, 
Evans  Mills;  Raymond  Hitchings, 
Syracuse  and  George  Kirkland,  De¬ 
Wittville.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
directors:  N.  F.  Webb,  Harry  Bull, 
Campbell  Hall  and  Henry  Burden, 
Cazenovia.  The  Farm  Bureau  di¬ 
rectors  are  Arthur  Smith,  DeRuyter; 
Fred  Porter  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Burritt. 

Monday  evening  a  largely  attended 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Y.  M.  C.  A„  with  an  address  by 
Director  F.  B.  Morrison  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 

President  Webb  states  that  last 
year’s  business  shows  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  There  are  now  31,000 
stockholders  in  the  G.  L.  F. — L.  L.  A. 


Bare  Ground  Damages 
Wheat 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
United  States  can  support  is  said  to 
be  331  million  and  more  probably  200 
million.  At  our  present  rate  of  growth 
our  population  will  double  in  38  years. 
We  can  possibly  increase  our  478  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  tillable  land  to  800  million 
when  necessary,  with  better  methods 
and  harder  work.  Professor  East  has 
great  faith  in  the  native  Nordic  stock 
of  our  farm  population. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  periods  of 
over  and  under  production.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  we  were  just  now  going 
into  a  period  of  underproduction. — Hil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 
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State  Grange  Meets  At 
Poughkeepsie 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
revert  to  the  building  of  state  high¬ 
ways  in  sections  outside  of  incorporat¬ 
ed  cities  and  villages.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  the  Grange  decided 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  centralized 
school  act,  with  a  few  amendments 
making  it  to  conform  somewhat  to  the 
desires  of  those  who,  while  believing 
in  the  general  scheme  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  rural  schools,  hold  that  the 
people  of  the  districts  concerned  should 
have  a  right  to  freely  voice  their  con¬ 
sent  before  the  consolidation  is  made. 

Other  measures  acted  upon  by  the 
Grange  were:  Favoring  more  training 
schools  for  teachers  in  rural  schools; 
urging  increased  state  aid  for  the 
small  schools ;  favoring  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Census  Department; 
asking  the  enactment  of  a  state  en 
forcement  act  to  carry  out  the  pro 
visions  of  the  eighteenth  amendment; 
calling  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  act;  favoring  the  deportation 
of  all  aliens  convicted  of  crime;  op¬ 
posing  any  relaxing  of  the  restrictions 
now  in  force  regarding  immigration; 
opposing  the  holding  of  professional 
prize  fights;  declining  to  increase  the 
delegate  quota  from  400  to  500;  al¬ 
lowing  the  husbands  and  wives  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  Grange  the  same  rate 
of  compensation  as  delegates;  favoring 
placing  assessments  on  farm  property 
on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity;  op¬ 
posing  the  exemption  of  any  property 
from  taxation;  favoring  payment  at 
full  value  for  cattle  slaughtered  under 
the  tuberculosis  test  law;  and  favor¬ 
ing  an  increased  tariff  on  certain  kinds 
of  farm  products. — L.  L.  Allen. 
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jf^EMEMBER  "National  Farm  Equipment  Week ” 
February  13  to  18,  1928  , - - 


{X  PRINGTIME  WORK 

at  ■wonderful  speed,  and 
very  well  done.  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor,  Tractor 
Disk  Harrow,  and  Double- 
Gang  Soil  Pulverizer 
making  a  fine  seed  bed, 
well  mixed,  pulverized,  and 
compacted.  Once-over  and 
ready — at  20  acres  a  day. 


i 


FARM 


PROSPERITY  is  rare  wherever  time  saved  in  a  year’s  time,  j>er  farm,  by  the  use  of 

is  being  wasted  on  a  broad  scale.  t^e  tract°r,  and  labor  is  the  costly  item  that 

Time  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we  eatf  ”os*  deePI5’ into  farm  Profit- 

have.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  life  itself.  df°“  n°t  ‘“fe  ,ccount.  the 

r-p,,  1  .  J  .  .  ,  .  great  value  of  Umeltness., The  tractor  speeds  up 

1  nat  is  where  the  great  value  of  machines  every  farm  activity  and  helps  you  through  the 


and  power  and  planning  comes  in.  These  job  at  the  one  best  time.  Often  the  crop  is  made 
factors  help  a  man  to  multiply  his  work ,  or  t^ie  yield  saved  by  the  speed  of  tractor 
hie  brnJvrtin*,  anti  hie  operation.  Time  is  always  money  on  the  well- 


his  production,  and  his  profit.  '  farm.  Such  saVings  and  broadened 


Time  is  money,  and  McCormick-Deering  opportunities  are  open  to  you  if  you  own  a 

Tractors  are  the  greatest  savers  - -  -1  ^ nr. 

of  time  on  the  farm  today. 


Nearly  a  quarter  million  farm 
ers  are  using  the  McCormick-  *q| 
Deering  10-20  {2-plow},  the 
!  -30  {yplow},  or  the  Farmall 
{g  'neral-purpose,  row-crop, 
2-plow). 

A  report  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture, 
covering  684  farms,  shows 
that  66  days  of  man  labor  are 


FARMALL — The  tractor  that  makes  horse¬ 
less  farming  possible  on  row-crop  farms. 
Here  it  is  planting  4  rows  of  com;  one  man 
and  his  Farmall  plants  50  acres  a  day.  Later 
on,  with  a  2-row  cultivator,  he  cultivates 
15  to  30  acres  a  day,  doing  the  work  of  2  or 
3  men  and  6  to  8  horses. 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  Tractor. 

Remember  that  the  most 
profitable  farming  successes 
today  are  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  power  farming  suc¬ 
cesses.  Ask  the  dealer  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  Write  us  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  catalog. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °f  America 

( Incorporated ) 


McCORMICK'DEERING 


Power  Farming  Equipment 


Come  to 


Opportunities  in  every 
branch  of  farming,  in  ail 
parts  of  Canada,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  illustrated 
literature  sent  free 
request. 


on 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B47,  301  E.  Genesee  St 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  — F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B47,  308  North  2nd  St 
Manchester,  N.  *H., — J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B47, 43  Manchester  St 
Woonsocket,  R.  I., — L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B47,  The  Call  Bldg 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

Name 


B47 


Address 


BERMUDA 


For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 
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Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  transat¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 


34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 
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milks  4  quarters  at  once  •  The  natural  way 


NATURE’S  milker  is  the  calf.  The  three 
cornered  massage  and  suction  of  the 
calf’s  tongue  and  mouth  on  the  teat  is  nature’s 
way  of  milking.  The  gentle  three  cornered 
action  of  the  Empire  teat  cups  is  exactly  like 
that  of  a  sucking  calf — with  one  exception. 
The  Empire  milks  all  four  quarters  at  once — 
the  natural  way — just  as  the  cow  makes  and 
gives  down  her  milk.  Like  four  sucking  calves 
working  together — and  just  as  gentle  and 
soothing. 

No  wonder  cows  like  the  Empire.  They  stand 
quietly  chewing  their  cuds  during  milking. 
Often  newly  freshened  heifers  mistake  the 
Empire  for  their  calves,  licking  it  as  it  milks. 

All  this  means  easier,  quicker  milking.  It 
means,  too,  a  longer  lactation  period  and 
more  milk  for  you. 

Your  local  Empire  dealer  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  an  Empire.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  the  Empire  will  simplify  your  milk¬ 
ing,  how  you  can  operate  an  Empire  yourself 
without  constantly  calling  for  SERVICE.  A 
liberal  credit  plan  makes  buying  easy. 

A  new  booklet  explaining  the  Empire  has  just 
been  prepared.  Copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  4,  97  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Empire  is  Superior 
to  Other  Milkers, 
Because 

The  EMPIRE  Milks  As  It 
Should.  The  Empire  takes 
milk  from  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  at  once — just  as  the 
cow  gives  it  down.  This 
means  quicker  milking, 
with  less  strain  on  the 
cow;  a  longer  lactation 
period  and  more  milk. 
The  Empire’s  three-sided 
tip-to-udder  squeeze  (a 
patented  feature)  exactly 
duplicates  the  massage 
of  a  calf’s  tongue. 

The  EMPIRE  Is  EasyiTo 
Operate.  Cups  can  be 
quickly  placed  on  teats. 
Held  firmly  by  vacuum, 
they  do  not  climb  up  or 
drop  off.  No  harnessing 
to  waste  the  operator’s 
time. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans  With 
Ease.  Simply  draw  cold 
water,  then  hot,  through 
the  assembled  units  be¬ 
fore  the  pump  Is  stopped. 
Not  necessary  to  remove 
inflations  from  cups  after 
each  milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts  Long¬ 
er.  Some  Empires  are  still 
in  service  after  twenty- 
six  years.  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  Empire  inflations 
prevent  stretching  —  a 
feature  exclusive  to  Em¬ 
pire.  That  is  why  Empire 
Inflations  stand  repeated 
handling  and  boiling  and 
last  five  times  as  long  as 
ordinary  inserts. 


J 


SAVE  the  HORSE 


Keep  horses  working  —  stop  lamenesses  quickly. 
Use  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed;  “Save-the- 
Horse”  Remedy.  “Symptom  Book”  tells  you 
howtodiagnoseandend  SPAVIN,  thoropin,  curb, 
splint,  strained  tendon,  hip,  leg  and  shoulder 
lameness,  etc.  Write  for  this  FREE  book  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggistscan  supply  “Save-the-Horse”  or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


1001  QUESTIONS 
FOR  MASONS 
How  Many  Can  You  Answer 


?? 


A  most  interesting 
and  instructive  book. 
Every  Mason  should 
have  it.  Tells  you 
hundreds  of  things  you 
should  know  about 
Masonry.  Bound  in 
Blue  Cloth  —  $1.60 
Net.  Postpaid  and 
insured — $1.75. 

Masonic  Stories,  Books, 
Bibles,  Jewelry,  Novel¬ 
ties,  Lodge  Room  Sup¬ 
plies,  etc. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

(  a  pAV  Publishing  and  Masonic  Supply  Co. 
1ALU  I  (Dept,  I)  35  W.  32nd  St,,  New  York 

.DEST  &.  LARGEST  MASONIC  HOUSE  Est,  1849 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


Ti/r  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
IV1  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
600  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  D  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsQ 


STANCHIONS, 


Horse  Bam 
Eauivinent 


Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 


Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FENCE 

POSTS 

prove  this. 


$20.00  buys  100  Downs  Steel 

Angle  Fence  posts,  6  ft.  long. 
My  posts  are  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  on  the  Market.  Prices  will 
Price  lists  free. 


J.  H.  DOWNS 

9  HOWARD  PLACE,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Our  Livestock  Population 

Changes  in  New  York  State  During  1927 


THe  changes  in  the  numbers  of  dairy 
cows  in  New  York  State  and  the 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  young  stock 
raised  are  of  much  importance  to 
dairymen  as  they  indicate  the  probable 
changes  in  the  milk  supply  for  the 
next  few  years.  According  to  R.  L. 
Gillett,  agricultural  statistician  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  the  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  or  over 
increased  one  per  cent  during  1927.  At 
the  same  time  yearling  heifers  being 
saved  for  milk  production  increased 
about  18  per  cent  while  heifer  calves 
saved  to  be  raised  increased  even 
more. 

On  January  1,  1927,  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  was  estimated  at  1,330,000 


for  the  holding  of  their  second  annual 
Dairy  Field  Day,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Field 
Day  program  will  be  stock  judging 
contest  for  the  vocational  students,  a 
calf  club  exhibit  by  the  juniors,  sale 
of  purebred  bulls  consigned  from  herds 
in  the  Oswego  County  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  Club.  There  will  be  about  fif¬ 
teen  purebred  bulls  sold  at  this  sale. 
There  were  ten  bulls  sold  last  year 
to  dairy  herd  owners  in  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  dams  of  nine  of  the  bulls 
sold  last  year  had  dairy  improvement 
records  with  an  average  close  to  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  year.  The 
Dairy  Committee  carefully  goes  over 
all  the  bulls  that  are  offered  for  the 


Milk  Cows  and  Heifers 

Heifers 

One  to  Two 

2-Years  Old  and  Over 

Years  Old  Being  Kept 

Kept 

for  Milk 

For 

Milk  Cows 

Number, 

January  1 

Numbei 

■,  January  1 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

New  Yoik  . 

1,318,000 

1,330,000 

178,000 

210,000 

New  England  . . 

776,000 

767,000 

126,000 

125,000 

New  Jersey  . 

119,000 

122,000 

15,000 

16,000 

Pennsylvania  . . 

845,000 

855,000 

124,000 

136,000 

Ohio  . 

926,000 

917,000 

160,000 

165,00U 

Michigan  . . 

841,000 

849,000 

153,000 

162,000 

Wisconsin  . . - . 

2,014,000 

1,994,000 

345,000 

373,000 

Minnesota  . — 

1,513,000 

1,528,000 

312,000 

315,000 

Iowa  . - . - — - 

1,314,000 

1,314,000 

245,000 

240,000 

UNITED  STATES . 

21,818,000 

21,948,000 

4,048,000 

4,175,000 

is  compared  with  1,318,000  a  year  ago. 
battle  prices  have  also  shown  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  during  the  year 
vhich,  however,  cannot  be  interpreted 
is  increased  farm  income.  The  re¬ 
sort  also  points  out  that  the  dairy 
sows  of  the  state  have  been  maintain¬ 
ed  in  number  largely  by  purchases  of 
mimals  from  other  states. 

New  York  State  ranks  third  in  the 
lumber  of  dairy  cows,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  being  first.  Because  of 
ligher  values  per  head,  however,  this 
state  is  second  only  to  Wisconsin  in 
otal  values  of  these  animals. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  dairy 
lows  increased  six-tenths  of  one  per 
lent,  yearling  dairy  heifers  3.1  per 
lent,  while  all  cattle,  including  beef 
lattle  decreased  2.1  per  cent.  Horses 
are  4  per  cent  fewer,  mules  2  per  cent 
Less,  sheep  and  lambs  6.5  per  cent 
more  and  swine  8.4  more.  The  total 
of  all  animals  enumerated  above  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  was 
$5,596,922,000  compared  with  $5,078,- 
418,000  a  year  ago,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10.2  per  cent. 

Horses  Have  Decreased 

The  number  of  horses  in  New  York 
State  decreased  3  per  cent  during  the 
year  but  the  value  per  head  increased 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  total  value  of 
horses  in  the  state  to  a  figure  3  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year’s  values 

The  number  of  hogs  on  New  York 
state  farms  showed  a  rather  large  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  value 
per  animal  making  the  total  value  of 
hogs  in  the  state  only  4  per  cent  great¬ 
er  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Sheep  showed  an  increase  in  price 
of  3  per  cent,  at  the  same  time  the 
value  per  head  increased  enough  to 
make  the  total  value  of  New  York 
State  sheep  5  per  cent  more  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 


sale  and  has  the  power  to  accept  or 
reject  any  of  the  animals. 

The  Home  Bureau  cooperates  with 
the  Council  by  operating  a  milk  bar, 
and  nothing  but  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  at  the  Field  Day.  Last 
year  over  $200.00  worth  of  milk  and 
ice  cream  was  sold  at  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  milk  bar. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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A  Unadilla  will  save  money, 
particularly  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  and  feed  prices  go 
skylarking. 

Rugged  in  construction,  the 
Unadilla  will  withstand  a  lot 
of  weathering. 

It  makes  and  keeps  silage 
6weet,  succulent  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  good  economy  to 
buy  your  Unadilla  early  and 
take  advantage  of  the  early 
order  price. 

Discount  for  Cash.  Terms, 
if  wanted.  Send  for  big  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  containing  silo 
details  and  information  on 
tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  6  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Oswego  Dairy  Council 
Active 

N  February  2nd  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Oswego  County 
tiry  Improvement  Council  was  held 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Council  members  discussed  plans 
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Put  ALL 

your  cows  on 
a  profit  basis 

Kow-Kare  safeguards  the  health 
of  the  whole  herd — if  fed  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  part  of  the  winter-feed¬ 
ing  program.  Its  highly-concen¬ 
trated  ingredients  act  directly  on 
the  organs  of  digestion,  assimila¬ 
tion  and  reproduction.  Cows  in 
fair  vigor  are  made  more  produc¬ 
tive,  more  profitable.  Animals 
of  lowered  vitality  are  built  up  to 
profitable  productive  yields. 

Try  dairying  this  winter  on 
this  safe-and-sane  conditioning 
plan.  Feed  each  cow  with  her 
grain  ration  a  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare  for  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month.  Note  the  increase 
in  the  milk  crop — and  the  free¬ 
dom  from  profit-killing  disor¬ 
ders.  Kow-Kare  rationing  costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  month  per 
cow.  The  investment  returns 
itself  many  fold. 

Condition  your 
freshening  cows 

Give  every  freshening  cow  the 
benefit  of  the  Kow-Kare  invigor¬ 
ating,  regulating  action.  After 
once  using  this  famous  aid  at 
Calving  you  will  never  again  be 
without  it.  Use  a  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  two  to  three  weeks 
before  and  after. 

For  cows  troubled  with  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever  and  similar  trou¬ 
bles  Kow-Kare  is  your  reliable  home- 
remedy.  Full  treatment  directions  on 
each  can.  Feed  dealers,  druggists  and 
general  stores  have  Kow-Kare.  $1.25  for 
large  size;  $6.25  for  six  cans.  Small  can 
65c.  Send  for  free  book,  “More  Milk 
from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 

Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGEN HTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Some  other  features  of  the  Oswego 
County  Dairy  Improvement  Council 
are :  Holding  educational  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  the  care  and  raising 
of  calves  and  care  and  management 
of  herd  sires :  a  tour  of  purebred  breed¬ 
ers  to  Northern  Pennsylvania  Bull  As¬ 
sociations;  barn  meeting  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  cows  for  soundness  and  abor¬ 
tion.  A  series  of  meetings  will  also 
be  held  in  the  fall  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  using  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Dairy  Improvement  Club 
as  a  basis  for  the  discussions  at  these 
meetings. 

There  are  three  delegates  in  the  Dairy 
Council  representing  the  Pomona 
Grange,  Dairymen’s  League,  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus,  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Boards  of  Trade,  Luncheon 
Clubs  in  the  county  and  the  County 
Bankers’  Association. — Fred  B.  Morris 


Says  Ice  Machines  Coming 
To  Farms 

I  NOTE  in  your  editorial  that  this 
is  a  poor  winter  for  ice  and  that  milk 
cannot  be  cooled  properly  without  ice. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  Eastman’s  Chest¬ 
nuts! 

The  time  has  come  when  any  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  electricity  can  cool  his 
milk  cheaper  and  far  better  with  an 
electric  milk  cooler  than  with  ice.  We 
installed  an  electric  milk  cooler  last 
July  and  have  forgotten  about  ice.  Our 
milk  leaves  the  milk  house  down  to  40 
degrees,  with  bacteria  around  20.000. 
(We  should  worry  about  ice.)  It  costs 
less  for  electricity  than  it  does  to  get 
ice  out  of  the  ice  house  and  to  the  cool¬ 
ing  tank.  The  cost  runs  about  $40  a 
year  for  a  ten-can  dairy. — W.  S.  M., 
New  York. 

Editor's  Note: — We  are  glad  to  publish  the 
above  letter  because  we  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  tiresome  and  costly  job  of 
filling  the  ice  house  will  be  entirely  replaced  by 
artificial  cooling  apparatus  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  dairy¬ 
men  not  to  have  to  struggle  every  day  to  chop 
loose  and  pry  out  the  ice  from  the  ice  house. 


Buckwheat  Mids  for  the 
Dairy 

BUCKWHEAT  middlings  contain 
1,532  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  in  a  ton  and  more  than  24 
per  cent  of  digestible  protein.  This 
refers  only  to  the  middlings  from 
which  the  hulls  have  been  removed, 
and,  in  this  form,  some  dairymen  con¬ 
sider  them  equal  to  or  better  than 
gluten  feed  for  milk  production.  A 
mixture  for  dairy  cows  containing 
buckwheat  middlings  may  be  made  of 
200  pounds  of  bran  or  oats,  300  pounds 
of  hominy,  300  pounds  buckwheat 
middlings,  and  100  pounds  cottonseed 
meal. 

When  comparing  the  prices  of  buck¬ 
wheat  feeds  with  other  standard  feeds, 
ground  buckwheat  may  be  compared 
to  wheat  bran  and  buckwheat 
middlings  to  gluten  feed. 


Small  Top  Pails  Keep  Milk 
Clean 

Are  there  any  figures  available  to 
show  just  what  the  effect  of  small  top 
pails  is  on  cleanliness  of  milk? 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  a  number  of  tests 
and  give  figures  to  show  that  under 
conditions  below  the  average  about 
half  as  many  bacteria  were  found  in 
milk  where  small  top  pails  were  used 
as  when  the  pen  top  were  used.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  which  will  les¬ 
sen  the  bacteria  more  in  milk  where 
hand  milking  is  followed  for  the 
amount  of  cost  and  trouble  involved. 


Which  is  easier 

to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  ao 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 
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Wonderful  New 
Milking  Method 

Milks  Cows  Like  Mo 
Other  Machine  Ever 
Milked  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker ! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every, 
thing  before  it! 

Only  These  4  Rubbers 
To  Wash 

Think  of  thatl  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Kail  Coupon  ForFREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below — notv — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  bam — 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

1  PLNe"tRF.f"m‘lK  FnG  "m  """""0."  "  "  "  *  ‘  ‘  "  "[W*  “o".  62  " 

523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog  and  tall  me 
all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  Information) 

No.  of  cows  milked . R.  F.  D _ 

Name _ _ _ ... _ ............ 

Address - state _ 

(Be  Sure  to  Tell  Ue  How  Many  Cows  You  Milk.) 


5000  Tons 
K  of  Silagt 


in  these 
2  Giant 
Craine 
Built 
Silos 


The  world’*  largest  farm 
Silo*  are  these  mono¬ 
lithic* — 40x70  feet,  hold¬ 
ing  about  2500  tons 
each  1  They  are  the 
latest  of  over  50  Silos 
by  Craine,  Inc.,  for 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratory 
&  Co.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


rLtT  CRA/S^Mj 

j \OUR  £4 

TOA  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFIT 


The  same  skill  and  experience  that  builds  giaat  Silos 
like  the  above,  are  at  your  command  when  you  buy 
from  Craine,  Inc.  No  matter  how  much,  or  how  lit¬ 
tle  silage  you  have  to  store — whether  your  needs  call 
for  wood  stave,  triple  wall,  the  concrete  stave  or 
solid  concrete — you  will  find  in  The  Craine  Line  a 
Silo  that  will  give  you  most  for  your  money. 


CRAINE,  INC., 

20  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 


CRAINE 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sam  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 


1 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

$3.27 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.00 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  It  Is  $3.47. 

The  Class  f  League  price  for  February,  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

January  Prices  Announced 
Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  January 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.96 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.90 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  cash  to  farmers . $2.80 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
January,  1927  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.57 
(3%,  $2.37).  The  January,  1926,  net 
cash  price  was  $2.49  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 


IMPORTED 

TB  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades  25  large  heavy  springer  cows  $165  each 
choice,  10  or  more  $175. 

Registered  14  two  year  old  springers  $175  each, 
well  grown  perfect  individuals. 

Registered  32  three,  four  and  five  year  old  close 
springers.  Registered  and  transferred  to  American 
herd  books  $200  each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of  10 
or  more  $225  each.  Bulls  from  dams  up  to  28000 
lbs.  milk  and  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  a  year. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, 

TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


ave  from  10  to  50%  your 
’this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  __  .  .  , 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars, 

IfrHE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY.  i«. 

L,  Dept.  A  COUTURD.  R.  1.  J 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Splendidly  Equipt  Farm  at  $3700 
Overlooking  Cornell  University 

70  acres,  improved  road  to  Ithaca  which  is  only  4 
miles;  50  in  smooth  tillage,  spring  water,  wood  and 
timber  variety  fruit;  good  7-room  house  and  basement 
barn,  poultry  houses;  bldgs,  valued  $7,000  to  replace. 
Low  price  $3700  includes  horses,  4  cattle,  flock  poultry, 
reaper,  drill,  gas  engine  and  buzz  saw,  harnesses  and 
long  list  machinery,  tools  also  household  goods,  radio, 
closed  Chevrolet,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.; 
only  $1000  cash.  Greatest  bargain  of  year.  J.  J.  KIELY, 
Strout  Agency,  304  East  State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.85  per 
hundred,  ($3.05  for  3.5%  milk).  The 
price  paid  in  January,  1927,  was  $2.64 
for  3%  milk  ($2.84  for  3.5%).  The 
January,  1926,  price  was  $2.64%  (3%). 

Butter  Supply  Exceeds  Demand 


CREAMERY  Feb.  16, 

SALTED  Feb.  15  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  45(4-46  47(4-48  52(4-53 

Extra  (92sc) . .  -45  47  -  -52 

84-91  score .  41  -44(4  4ll/2-46,/2  48  -51(4 

Lower  Grades .  40  -40'/2  40'  -41  45  -47 


The  supply  of  butter  has  been  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  the  consuming  demand 
and  as  the  result  the  situation  has  not 
been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  of  late. 
Prices  have  slumped  materially,  but 
this  has  had  as  yet  no  material  ef¬ 
fect  on  distributing  channels.  It  is 
expected  that  the  drive  being  made  by 
the  chain  stores  offering  butter  at 
bargain  prices,  will  have  a  decided  ef¬ 
fect  on  consumption.  It  will  take  a 
while,  however,  for  these  bargains  to 
show  any  effect.  The  situation  is  un¬ 
steady,  some  stores  report  fairly  good 
clearances,  others  are  still  complain¬ 
ing.  Dealers  do  not  pass  up  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  stocks,  being  very 
free  sellers.  Obviously  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  condition  buyers  are  not 
taking  on  anything  but  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  which  makes  it  a  hand  to 
mouth  market. 

Production  is  steadily  increasing. 
Reports  from  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  indicate  that  the  make  is 
rolling  up. 

Fresh  State  Cheese  Lower 


STATE  Feb-  le> 

FLATS  Feb.  15  Feb.  8  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  24  -24(4  24(4-25 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29(4  29  -29(4  27(4-28 

Held  Average .  26  -27 


As  we  anticipated  in  these  columns 
last  week,  the  cheese  market  has  fall¬ 
en  off  slightly,  and  on  the  15th  fresh 
colored  cheese  from  the  State  was  sell¬ 
ing  from  24  to  24%  cents.  At  the 
decline  the  market  shows  a  little  more 
firmness.  It  is  said  that  some  south¬ 
ern  markets  have  opened  up  in  which 
State  cheese  is  out-bidding  Wisconsin. 
We  would  like  to  hear  of  more  in¬ 
stances  where  New  York  productions 
are  outselling  those  of  other  sections. 

Egg  Prices  Again  Lower 

NEARBY  WHITE  Feb.  16, 

Hennery  Feb.  15  Feb.  8  1927 


Selected  Extras  . 

..  40 

42  -43 

36  -37 

Average  Extras  ... 

.  38  -39 

40  -41 

34  -34(4 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  37(4-38 

39  -39(4 

33  -33(4 

Firsts  . 

.  37 

38  -38(4 

32  -32(4 

Gathered  . 

..  34  -38 

•39(4 

31  -33(4 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

..  40  -41 

40  -43 

36  -37 

Gathered  . 

.  39 

38(4-39 

30  -34 

The  egg  market  has 

taken 

another 

stiff  blow.  White  eggs  are  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  and  prices  have  slump¬ 
ed.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
there  isn’t  some  method  by  which  we 
can  bolster  up  the  egg  trade.  Every 
section  seems  to  be  overflowing  with 
the  product.  Out  of  the  west  are 
coming  heavy  shipments  of  white  as 
well  as  mixed  colors,  and  these  added 
to  the  liberal  supplies  of  nearbys  de¬ 
press  values  to  a  marked  degree.  Some 
particularly  fancy  lines  of  nearby  Jer¬ 
sey  stock  have  been  sold  at  conces¬ 
sions  that  mean  actual  losses.  Nat¬ 
urally  with  the  market  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  dealers  are  very  reluctant  to  take 
on  any  large  quantity  of  stock. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Unsettled 


FOWLS 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  16, 
1927 

Colored  . 

26-27 

28-29 

■30 

Leghorn  . 

26-27 

27-28 

30-32 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . - 

28-36 

26-35 

Leghorn  . 

30-33 

29-30 

43-48 

BROILERS  . 

42-52 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

30-40 

30-40 

35-38 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-50 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-33 

29-33 

28-30 

GEESE  . 

-32 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  determine  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  live  poultry  market  is 
going  to  do.  Receipts  of  fowls  by 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


m M 1  J  1A.I  l  l  ■  ■ 

Send  for  our  dlrect-from-factory  catalog  showing  12  styles  of  harness 
'from  $49.25  to  $64.75,  and  hundreds  of  harness  parts  and  horse  supplies  ( 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalog.  JOHN  A.  WEIDER 

4  SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Dept,  M. 


express  were  extremely  light,  and 
these  were  placed  on  the  basis  of 
freight  market.  The  “fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment”  was  the  fact  that  the  freight 
market  could  not  be  established.  Buy¬ 
ers  in  general  refused  to  go  above  26 
cents  on  fowls.  Some  of  the  sellers 
were  inclined  to  accept  that  figure, 
while  others  held  out  for  27  cents. 
Since  nobody  could  come  to  a  definite 
decision  the  market  was  left  open. 

Broilers  also  show  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  while  capons,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  hold  to  previous  list¬ 
ings. 

Fancy  capons  and  hen  turkeys  have 
been  in  demand.  Rabbits  are  moving 
along  at  previous  rates,  generally  sell¬ 
ing  from  22  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

Beans  Hold  Steady 

The  bean  market  is  holding  steady, 
white  and  red  kidneys  are  trending  up¬ 
ward  if  anything,  while  peas  hold 
firm.  On  February  15th  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  prevailed;  Marrows 
$8.50  to  $9.00;  peas  $7.50  to  $8.25;  Red 
kidneys  $8.00  to  $8.75;  White  kidneys 
$9.50  to  $10.25. 


Potatoes  Again  Go  Higher 


STATE 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  16, 

1927 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  3.25-3.40 

3.25-3.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs... 

.... 

4.00-4.15 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  3.25-3.60 

3.25-3.60 

3.50-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

......  4.00-4.25 

4.00-4.35 

4.35-4.75 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  3.75-4.50 

3.75-4.25 

5.00-5.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

.  4.50-4.90 

4.90-5.25 

5.75-6.00 

Within  a  few  hours  after  our  last 
report  went  to  press,  we  learned  that 
we  would  expect  another  advance  in 
the  potato  market,  A  prominent  po¬ 
tato  grower  from  the  vicinity  of 
Southampton  (down  on  the  East  end 
of  Long  Island)  visited  our  office  and 
left  with  us  the  very  important  news 
that  Long  Island  is  very  short  of  re¬ 
serve  stocks,  at  least  so  the  reports 
state.  If  that  is  true  we  look  for  a 
better  wind  up  to  the  potato  deal. 

Above,  you  note  that  we  quote  the 
first  in  many  many  weeks  New  York 
State  potatoes  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  We  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prices  closely  approach  those 
of  last  year. 

Your  reporter  does  not  wish  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  advising  a  man 
to  hold  to  the  bitter  end,  as  it  is  a 
highly  speculative  feature.  However, 
with  Long  Island  reporting  limited  re¬ 
serve  stocks  the  situation  is  not  with¬ 
out  some  hope. 

However,  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the  season  is 
getting  late,  and  shipments  from  the 
South  are  going  to  increase.  And  do 
not  forget  the  West. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  16, 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

1927 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.30(4 

1.29% 

1.40% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.98 

.94% 

.79% 

Oats  (May)  . 

.55% 

-55% 

.453% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1-63(4 

1.61% 

1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

l.l5'/4 

Ul(4 

.92 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.66% 

.66% 

.54 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Feb.  II 

Feb.  4 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

36.00 

36.00 

L. 

Hard  Bran  . 

38.25 

38.00 

•*- 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.50 

36.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  ..... 

44.00 

44.00 

*S  £ 

Flour  Mids  . 

38.50 

39.00 

Red  Dog  . 

40.00 

40.50 

>2 

A 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.50 

40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

38.50 

tn  -a 

Corn  Meal  . 

39.00 

38.00 

.2  r 

Gluten  Feed  . 

46.00 

47.00 

cd  0. 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

Is 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

•S 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.25 

0 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.50 

51.00 

2 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

51.00 

53.00 

51.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  are  not  quite  up  to  what 
they  were  last  week.  Primes  barely 
able  to  reach  $18.50,  a  half  dollar  be¬ 
low  last  week.  Other  values  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $7.00  up  depending 
on  quality.  Marks  grading  medium 
to  good  are  selling  anywhere  from 
$14.00  to  $18.00. 

The  steer  market  is  a  little  irregu¬ 


lar.  Last  week  we  quoted  $16.00, 
this  week  we  can’t  hit  above  $15.50. 
However,  the  situation  in  the  beef 
market  is  very  good,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  any  sharp  declines. 

Bulls  are  steady.  Some  selected 
still  selling  up  to  $9.00.  Other  grades 
ranging  down  to  $5.50. 

Cows  are  a  little  irregular  this  week, 
very  few  reaching  $8.00,  most  of  the 
good  stuff  selling  anywhere  from  $6.00 
to  $7.50.  Reactors  anywhere  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00. 

The  lamb  market  is  steady,  and 
meeting  a  good  demand  where  quality 
is  considered.  Some  prime  states  are 
selling  up  as  high  as  $15.75  with  me¬ 
diums  $2.00  lower. 

Hogs  are  steady,  but  the  prices  are 
not  very  good.  Yorkers  weighing  up 
to  150  pounds  seldom  bring  better 
than  $9.00.  Those  weighing  from  160 
to  220  pounds  $9.00  to  $9.30.  Heavier 
weights  from  $9.15  down. 


.  CHICK  0FFE 


Pay  the  postman  when 

you  gety  our  chicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
end  laying  ability.  B!g  Catalog  Free. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  O.  n. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  0. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

/>1  •  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

I  nirK S  breeders,  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Rocks. 

Reds  I4c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Mi- 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


___  _  _$33;  Egg.  $14-100 

DUCKLINGS  °‘k  F" 


'  ROY  PARDEE 
I.Iip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Long's  Large  Type  English 

J/T  M  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

'  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

_  Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

TUKALt  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  s,,000  PuEPR 

Reduced  prices.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varie¬ 
ties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  Early 
order  discounts  now  given. 

cl  l  >  li  .  l  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack, 
ochoenborn  s  Hatchery,  n.  j.  Phone  1604  or  337 

Pekin  Ducklings 

*Wery  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 


Lakeview  Poultry  Farm, 


BARKER, 
N.  Y. 


LONE  OAK  S.  C.  W.  L. 

Production  bred  breeding  stock; 
day-old  chicks;  hatching  eggs  and 
pullets  usually  for  sale.  Late  April 
and  May  hatches  not  all  booked. 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm, 

Bablyon,  N.  Y. 


BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  carefully  seleoted  pure-bred 
stock  which  we  have  worked  for  years  to  bring  to 
its  present  quality.  You  will  find  our  chicks  grow 
into  healthy  high  quality  birds.  Prices  are  right. 
Ask  for  our  fine  new  catalog.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  A  Established  I90S  TIFFIN,  0. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $12  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Rocks  $13  per  100 
Mixed . .  $9  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  HENS 

with  records  of  160  to  280  eggs.  Hollywood-Tanereds 
best  blood.  Pedigreed  males  America’s  finest  blood. 
Free  range,  specially  fed.  Only  1000  weekly.  Order  now 
to  get  choice  delivery  date.  25%  books  order.  100.  $18. 
500.  $85.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury.  N.  J. 
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Among  the  Farmers 

North  Country  Milk  Producers  Meet 


WITH  the  sun  shining  more  than 
it  has  all  winter  so  far,  and  get¬ 
ting  far  enough  up  into  the  sky  so  that 
it  has  much  more  strength  and  warms 
the  air  very  materially,  just  enough 
snow  and  ice  on  the  ground  to  make 
both  excellent  wheeling  and  sleighing, 
many  of  the  odds  and  ends  jobs  around 
the  farms  are  being  caught  up.  A 
lot  of  ice  had  to  be  drawn  on  trucks 
or  wagons,  but  those  who  are  just  get¬ 
ting  their  supply  of  the  cold  crop  in 
are  having  the  time  of  their  lives  put- 


New  York  State  Raises  TB 
Indemnities 

Just  as  we  went  to  press  with  this 
issue,  we  received  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  from  Commissioner  B.  A.  Pyrke  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets : 

“GOVERNOR  SIGNED  YESTER¬ 
DAY  KIRKLAND  INDEMNITY  BILL.” 

This  is  good  news  for  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  and  shows  what  hard  work,  hacked 
by  united  support  of  dairymen,  will  do. 
The  bill  raises  the  indemnities  paid  by 
the  State  for  cattle  condemned  for  TB 
approximately  25  per  cent  for  both 
grades  and  purebreds. 

American  Agriculturist  began  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  months  ago  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  further  help 
dairymen  in  this  costly  job  of  cleaning 
up  tuberculosis.  A  conference  of  farm 
organizations  and  leaders  was  called  by 
Commissioner  Pyrke  last  fall  and  as  a 
result  of  that  conference  and  with  the 
help  of  Senator  Kirkland  and  Assembly- 
man  Witter,  backed  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  and  other  organizations,  leaders 
and  farmers,  a  bill  raising  the  indemni¬ 
ties  to  dairymen  was  introduced  in  the 
present  Legislature  and  pushed  right 
by  the  Governor. 


ting  all  they  can  crowd  onto  the 
sleighs,  for  a  team  can  pull  almost 
any  load  now. 

In  St.  Lawrence  County  the  Granges 
are  considering  resolutions  recom¬ 
mending  increased  tariff  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products  with  especial  emphasis 
on  those  affecting  the  dairy  business. 
Some  of  the  Granges  are  calling  for 
a  50  per  cent  increase  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  resolutions  are  being 
sent  to  Representative  B.  H.  Snell,  and 
to  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
and  the  president  of  the  Nation  Farm 
Bureau. 

Over  in  Lewis  County,  at  Lyons 
Falls,  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  having  another  suc¬ 
cessful  year  under  the  management  of 
Howard  C.  Zimmer.  Reports  render¬ 
ed  at  the  annual  meeting  this  week 
were  considered  and  officers  elected. 

The  Jefferson  county  farm  bureau 
has  just  made  report  on  the  final  show¬ 
ing  of  their  potato  variety  trials.  In 
these  only  one  variety  was  used  but 
both  certified  and  uncertified  seed  were 
planted  side  by  side.  At  Henderson 
O.  R.  Spencer  planted  Russetts  with  a 
difference  of  55.9  bushels  in  favor  of 
the  certified  seed.  With  Jay  Exford 
of  Champion,  the  certified  Russetts 
beat  the  uncertified  by  122.5  bushels. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  next  va¬ 
riety  used  and  with  Isaac  B.  Mitchell 
of  Lafargeville  36.3  bushels  was  the 
difference.  With  C.  Luther  Hutchings 
of  Star  Grange  the  difference  was  62.6 
bushels,  while  with  W.  H.  Jenks  of 
Henderson  the  certified  were  ahead  by 
56.8  bushels.  Robert  G.  Brown  of 
Chaumont  tried  Green  Mountains  and 
the  certified  seed  was  the  leader  by 
66.5  bushels.  The  conclusion  readily 
arrived  at  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
try  to  produce  a  paying  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  seed  stock  that  has  been 


grown  any  length  of  time. — W.  I.  ROE, 
Feb.  11,  ’28. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  peach  belt  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  hit  by  a 
severe  freeze  that  has  taken  probably 
40  per  cent  of  the  buds,  while  injuries 
in  some  orchards  run  as  high  as  100 
per  cent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  growers  are  not  alarmed  over 
the  loss,  claiming  they  can  stand  to 
lose  one-half  of  the  buds  and  still  make 
a  crop  of  fruit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January, 
the  weather  in  New  Jersey  had  been 
mild  and  pleasant  with  about  freezing 
temperatures  as  the  lowest  for  many 
days.  The  spring  like  weather  brought 
on  the  buds,  only  to  face  a  zero  tem¬ 
perature  on  January  30.  Orchards 
below  100  foot  elevation  appear  to 
have  suffered  the  most  severely,  unless 


near  the  Delaware  River  or  a  large 
body  of  water.  The  injury  centers  in 
Gloucester,  Atlantic,  Camden  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Counties.  With  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  there  were  plenty  of  buds  on 
the  trees  and  most  of  these  growers 
still  feel  that  they  will  have  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  if  the  rest  of  the  buds  can 
only  come  through  without  further  in¬ 
jury. 

Tomato  Prices  Announced 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Cam¬ 
den,  have  announced  their  prices  for 
contract  tomatoes.  They  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  prices  as  last  year,  with 
$22  per  ton  for  those  delivered  from 
August  first  until  September  6,  and 
$20  per  ton  for  the  balance  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Prices  from  other  canners  have 
not  been  announced  and  from  informa¬ 
tion  secured,  they  do  not  plan  to  come 
out  until  the  first  of  March  with  1928 
prices. 

Increased  Potato  Acreage 

Reports  received  from  various  parts 
of  New  Jersey  show  that  the  potato 
farmers  are  planning  for  an  increased 
acreage  this  season.  Monmouth,  Mid- 
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dlesex,  Mercer,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
are  all  planning  to  add  a  few  extra 
acres  to  their  1927  plantings.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  report  larger  sales  and 
the  demand  for  seed  has  been  much 
heavier  than  in  former  years. 

Farm  Wages  Lower 
Farm  wages  are  likely  to  be  lower 
this  season.  Help  is  much  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  it  is  taking  any  wage  it  can 
receive.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  an  average  of  $4 
per  month  lower  than  one  year  ago. 
Instances  are  known  in  the  State 
where  the  reduction  has  been  that 
amount  per  week  below  last  year.  La¬ 
bor  is  much  more  plentiful  than  for 
many  years  in  most  farming  sections. 
— Amos  Kirby. 


Fruit  Growers  Meet  At 
Poughkeepsie 

The  eastern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Poughkeepsie  on  February 
15-16-17,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  ever  held  by  the  organiza- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Car  oodles 


Motor 


Method  of  Finishing  a  Fisher  Body 


After  a  Fisher  Body  receives  four  coats  of  “rough  stuff”  it  is 
ready  for  a  Japan  ground  color.  It  then  receives  four  to  six  coats  of 
lacquer  .Then  there  are,  of  course,  five  drying  periods,  one  between 
each  coat  of  lacquer.  It  is  then  carefully  rubbed,  once  after  the 
“rough  stuff”  has  been  applied  and  again — this  time  with  oil 
and  fine  sandpaper— after  the  lacquer  has  been  applied.  Finally, 
it  is  polished;  and  then,  if  the  paint  design  calls  for  striping,  it  is 
striped  by  highly  skilled  men  who  work  free-hand  and  who 
specialize  in  this  delicate  art. 


Covered  with  Celluloid 

Today,  paint  is  not  used  in  finishing  motor 
car  bodies.  Instead,  they  are  “Ducoed”  or  lac¬ 
quered _ When  a  car  body  is  lacquered,  it  is 

actually  covered  with  coatings  of  colored  cellu¬ 
loid,  sprayed  on _ The  use 

of  lacquer  has  resulted  in  a 
far  greater  variety  of  colors 
and  color  combinations  in 
finishing  motor  car  bodies.  It 
has  another  great  advantage, 
that  of  retaining  its  luster 

much  longer  than  paint _ 

Although  lacquer  has 
greatly  simplified  body  paint¬ 
ing,  as  many  as  15  major 
operations  are  required  be¬ 
fore  the  lacquering  of  a 
Fisher  Body  is  completed. 


Body  by  FISHER 


S 


✓ 
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Scientists  Discover  Plain  Glass 
Kills  Your  Baby  Chicks! 


FLEX-O-GLASS 


ADMITS  ULTRA¬ 
VIOLET  RAYS 


Plain  Glass  Brooder  House  I  Flex-O-Glass  Brooder  House 


Glass  Kills  Your  Chicks 

TT  sounds  as  ridiculous  as  Kadio  did  to  our  grand- 
A  fathers,  but  this  test  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Farm  proved  It  true  beyond  any  doubt. 

All  of  the  above  chicks  were  of  equal  health,  weight 
and  number  when  three  days  old.  The  group  at  the  left 
was  put  under  plain  glass.  The  group  at  the  right  was 
under  Flex-O-Glass,  as  you  see  above,  and  all  were  fed 
and  cared  for  the  same.  These  photos  were  taken  when 
the  chicks  were  eight  weeks  old,  and  all  but  three  chicks 
had  died  under  plain  glass.  It  had  actually  killed  them. 
The  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  were  all  strong,  healthy, 
full  of  pep,  free  from  rickets  (weak  legs),  and  past  the 
critical  stage  as  you  can  easily  see.  This  proves  the 
sun’s  Ultra-Violet  Health  Rays  which  Flex-O-Glass 
admits  make  chicks  grow  amazingly  fast  and  strong. 


One-Eighth  Cost  of  Glass-Weather  Proof-Unbreakable 

Keeps  Baby  Chicks  Healthy 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  turn  your  chicks  out  in  the  spring 
rains,  slush  and  snow  tv  catch  cold  and  die.  Science  has 
proved  you  cannot  raise  them  successfully  under  glass. 
Put  them  in  a  brooder  house  with  large  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  windows  that  admit  plenty  of  unskimmed  sun¬ 
light.  Every  chick  will  stay  healthy,  free  from  rickets 
(weak  legs)  and  other  diseases.  Their  fast,  strong 
growth  will  be  amazing.  Use  15  square  yards  of  FLEX- 
O-GLASS — only  $5.00  worth — for  300  chicks.  Also 
keep  your  hens  in  this  coop  next  winter  and  gather 
eggs  while  they  are  high.  Raise  your  early  pigs  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  Give  them  actual  sunshine  indoors. 
Sunshine  is  Nature’s  nly  health  producer.  Use  it. 

Genuine  FLEX-O-GLASS 
GUARANTEED  Most  DURABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS 
was  the  first  material 


FLEX-O-GLASS  Proved  the  Best 


Similar  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Kansas  State  Experiment  Stations,  the 
American  Medical  Association  (the  world’s  greatest 
authorities),  as  well  as  thousands  of  users  in  every 
State,  and  the  exceptional  results  they  had  with  chicks 
raised  under  Flex-O-Glass  has  caused  a  Sensational 
National  Recommendation  of  this  wonderful  product 
for  all  poultry  house  and  brooder  windows.  In  place  of 
glass. — And  FLEX-O-GLASS  costs  only  one-eighth  as 
much  as  glass,  is  cut  with  ordinary  shears,  nailed  on, 
easily  removed  and  re-installed.  FLEX-O-GLASS  pays 
for  itself  in  a  few  days  in  extra  chicks  saved — but  it 
lasts  for  years. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  Hotbeds  Are  Better 

Gardeners — Get  stronger, 
bigger  plants  that  will  grow 
when  transplanted.  Because 
FLEX-O-GLASS  admits 
concentrated  Ultra-  Violet 
rays  and  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays,  it  makes  plants  grow 
much  stronger  and  faster  than  when  under  plain  glass. 
(Glass  stops  these  rays.)  Have  plants  earlier.  Get  more 
money  for  them.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed  much 
easier,  holds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less  than  glass. 
Scatters  light  just  as  needed.  Frames  are  lighter  and 
easier  to  handle.  '(progressive  oealers  wanted) 


advertised  for  admit¬ 
ting  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  from  the  sun.  It 
always  has  beenand  is 
today  made  better 
than  any  other 

f.iass  substitute, 
t  always  looks  new 
and  bright,  even  after 
many  seasons  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  wind,  rain  _ 1 

and  sno  w.  ’’Flex-p-Glaag,"  marked  on  every  yard,  proves  It  is  en- 
all  Leading  Authorities,  for  yonr  protection.  Beware  of 


Just  cut  with 
shears — nail 
on — lastsfjr 
years. 


dorsed.br  an  Leading  Authorities,  for  yonr  protection.  Beware  of 
cheap  imitations.  The  exceptional  Qualities  found  only  in  genuine 
Flex-O-Glasa  are  fully  covered  by  patents. 


Special  $5  Trial  Offer 


Use  FLEX-O-GLASS  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

The  Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.  will  send  you  15  square 
yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a  roll  36  inches  wide  and 
45  feet  long,  postpaid  to  your  door,  for  $5.00.  Use  it  on 
a  Scratch  Shed  or  Brooder  House  9  x  15  feet — size  for 
300  chicks — or  use  for  Hotbeds,  Enclosing  Screened 
Porches,  Storm  Doors,  Poultry,  Barn  and  Hog  House 
Windows.  Try  Flex-O-Glass  15  days.  Your  money  back 
if  then  not  absolutely  satisfied.  Order  your  supply  to¬ 
day.  Free  Book  with  your  order — "Prevention  of  Chick 
Diseases.’’  Mail  a  check  or  money  order.  24-hour  service. 
Send  $9.50  for  30  yards,  if  you  wish  larger  roll  on  trial. 


PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

per  yd.  36  inches  wide:  1  yd.  50c:  5  yds.  (at  40c)  $2.00: 
10  yds.  (at  35c)  $3.50;  25  yds.  (at  32c)  $8.00; 
loo  yds.  or  more  (at  30c  per  yd.)  $30.00. 


f  •■Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now** 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Oept,683 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave„  Chicago,  III, 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
using  Flex-O-Glass  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451 N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept* 633,  Chicago,  III. 


Name. 


Town uhhv  ...... 

■•■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■•■•■•■■■•■•■■■■a# 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc.  • 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  fanners. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  I  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y; 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 


The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 


5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75 
0  Gallon  Drum  -  13.00 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 


F.  O.  B. 

n.  y. 


CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


More  Chicken  and  Egg  Money! 

djo  per  hen  a  year  easily  made  with  the  help  of 
our  most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 


our  most  practical  and  interesting  journal. 

The  pOULTRY  ITEM  A  Months  Trial 
A  Box  100,  Sellersville,  P*.  *  *  10c 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York's  greatest  herd. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprivised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Dei. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  . 2.75  5.00  9.00  _  42.50  80.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


rilirPP  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

I  H  18  KN  S.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

VlllVllU  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  Yz  c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

\ 

\ 


100 %  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$l2  $57.50  $1 10 

Brown  Leghorns .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  14  67.50  130 

R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Black  Min.orcas .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  .  9..  42.50  80 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  0UYEARTH 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
W van..  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  rUIflfQ  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  univfvij  The  kind  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  dmEilford, 


Chicks 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks . $3.75  $7  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  3.25  6  II  52.50  100 
Assorted  chicks .  3.00  5  9  42.50  80 


I  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Producing  Eggs  That  Hatch 

WHEN  eggs  fail  to  hatch  there  is 
always  a  reason.  Sometimes  there 
are  several  reasons.  The  fault  may 
be  in  the  incubation.  It  is  more  often 
in  the  eggs,  particularly  in  early  sea¬ 
son  hatches.  All  eggs  may  look  alike 
but  there  are  big  differences  when  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  An 
egg  must  contain  all  the  elements  that 
go  into  the  make-up  of  the  living  chick, 
calcium  and  phosphate  for  the  bones, 
proteins  for  the  muscles,  blood,  etc., 
fats  for  heat  and  energy  and  those 
mysterious  but  very  essential  vita- 
mines.  All  of  these  must  be  put  into 
the  egg  by  the  hen. 

If  the  hen  is  short  on  any  essential 
element  she  may  still  lay  the  eggs  but 
they  cannot  hatch.  It  is  therefore 
up  to  the  poultryman  to  see  that  each 
hen  in  his  breeding  flock  is  given  every 
chance  to  supply  her  body  with  vita- 
mines  and  minerals  as  well  as  with 
the  usual  fats,  proteins  and  carbohy¬ 
drates. 


Milk  is  Good  for  Breeding  Flocks 

Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  known 
for  this  purpose.  It  supplies  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamines  as  well  as  acting 
as  a  body  regulator.  It  may  be  as 
liquid  skim  milk,  as  dried  skim  milk 
or  dried  buttermilk  in  the  dry 
mash  or  in  the  condensed  paste  form 
with  equally  good  results.  No  breed¬ 
ers’  ration  should  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  without  milk. 

Vitamines  A  and  D  are  especially 
important  for  breeders.  Green  feed 
and  cod  liver  oil  furnish  vitamin  A 
and  cod  liver  oil  also  is  the  richest 
source  of  vitamine  D.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  breeders  should  be  given 
both  green  feed  and  cod  liver  oil.  Hens 
can  manufacture  their  own  supply  of 
vitamine  D  when  they  are  out  in  the 
sunshine.  They  should  be  let  out  on 
all  sunshiny  days  or  at  least  have  all 
the  windows  out  on  such  days  so  that 
the  sun  shines  into  the  pen  unhindered 
by  glass  or  cloth  windows. 

An  excellent  breeder’s  ration  may  be 
made  up  as  follows: 


Scratch  Grain 

200  lbs.  cracked  yellow  corn 

200  lbs.  wheat 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats* 

Mash  Mixture 
100  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap 
50  lbs.  dried  skim  milk 
3  lbs.  salt 

2%  qts.  cod  liver  oil 

.  If  heavy  oats  (40  lbs.)  cannot  be 
obtained  omit  the  oats  from  the 
scratch  grain. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  one 
cannot  put  the  makings  of  “hatch- 
able”  eggs  into  the  hens  on  short  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  a  long-time  process.  The 
period  of  preparatory  feeding  should 
start  at  least  two  months  before  the 
hatching  eggs  are  wanted. 

Another  big  factor  in  making  eggs 
strong  and  hatchable  is  just  ordinary 
fresh  air.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  open 
the  windows.  It  will  help  to  keep 
the  house  drier  and  the  hens  healthier. 
Only  healthy  hens  can  lay  good  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs. — L.  E.  Weaver,  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Produce  Eggs  When  They 
Are  High 

gY  managing  his  poultry  flock  so  that 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
egg  production  comes  between  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  January  31  ,a  farmer  can 
nearly  triple  the  labor  income  from 
hens. 

Some  Ohio  farmers  are  doing  this, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


^SffNRFA  M  "accredited 

VF&ff  *JUI7UL.nW  V  BABY  (HICKS  MFAN  PROFITS 


Healthy,  Hardy,  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years 
experience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited. 
Low  Prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  PRICES 

Barred  White  and  Buff  50  100  300  500 

Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds  . $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  and 

Silver  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  46.50  75.00 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  discount  on  all  cash 
orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  29S8  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


RARY  CHICKS  C.  O.  Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


W  yandottes — Rocks 


Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  to  Lay ’-Bred  to  Pay 


Van  Durer  Chicks  arc  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  efc£  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 


uuutuuii.  a  uc jr  mi  «  utiu  iu  imy  iiiu 

bred  to  pay,  tha  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
\  N  for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
\  Diarrhea  by  theNew  York  StateVeterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  New  Y ork.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Wri.e  today 1 

TM  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bo^  A  So^ar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 


From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 

money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D. 

Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 

postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 


BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 


Prize-Winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  N.  J.  State  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Breeden 


Our  exhibit  won  2nd  prize  at  the  State  Certified 
)hick  Show  at  Trenton,  N  .J.  These  chicks  will  de- 
elop  into  vigorous,  heavy-laying  birds  guaranteed  to 
(lease.  Write  for  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 

HAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J., 
.eon  H.  Niece,  Prop. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 


GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


Pay  for  chicks  when  you  receive-  them.  '  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mix  Chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 


White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


OUR  CHICKS  COST  NO  MORE 


They  pay  better.  Accredited  from  flocks  supervised 
by  expert  trained  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  about  our  pedigreed  males  and  other  stock. 
ALSO  BABY  DUCKS.  Write  today. 


Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


RARY  rHirYS  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
A  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 

horns  from  large  heavy  laying  _  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 


KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


RARY  rmriCQ-  rocks,  reds,  leghorns, 

uaui  cmcno.  From  gtate  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  DeL 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strains 

$12—100;  $57—500;  $110—1000 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  postage  paid 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  necessity  for  careful  feeding  of 
poultry  is  beyond  question.  Hens  won’ t 
lay  profitably,  chickswon’tthrive  with¬ 
out  it.  Haphazard  feeding  brings  only 
haphazard  results.  T  he  question  is:  what 
ration  will  you  feed.  Where  will  you  get 
it  and  how  will  you  know  beforehand 


^  that  it  is  going  to  give  good  results?  Jr 


»8i§ 


Your  Poultry 


I 


The  Trade-mark  is 
the  manufacturer*  s 
signature ,  y our  safe 
guide  to  reliable 
products. 


N  THE  composition  of  an  ideal 
•  poultry  feed  there  are  many  in¬ 
gredients  not  grown  on  your  own 
farm.  Animal  protein,  dry  butter¬ 
milk,  mill  by-products,  organic 
mineral  extracts,  you  must  buy  in 
the  market. 

Picture  a  crew  of  keen  buyers, 
watching  the  output  of  every  mill 
and  factory,  ready  to  pay  cash.  They 
take  trainloads  at  a  time;  command 
the  lowest  possible  price,  but  they 
buy  only  on  rigid  chemical 
analysis.  Every  ingredient 
must  be  choice  or  they  don’t 
accept  it. 

Another  crew  of  experts, 
posted  up  to  the  minute  on 
researches,  combines  these 
choice  ingredients  into  a 
complete  commercial 
feed.  With  modern 
power  machinery  they 


mix  a  carload  as  cheaply  as  you  could 
mix  a  few  hundred  pounds.  The 
result  is  a  mixed  feed  of  known 
value.  Every  sack  is  the  same.  Good 
because  it  is  made  that  way.  Econo* 
mical  because  of  mass  buying  and 
mass  production.  T rade*marked  to 
show  who  stands  back  of  it. 

If  you  should  go  into  the  market 
as  an  individual  purchaser  to  buy  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  any  of  these 
ingredients,  you  could  not  secure 
either  quality  or  price  to  compare 
with  the  purchases  of  these  experts, 

When  you  buy  a  high  grade  com* 
mercial  mixed  feed,  it  means  that 
you  have  the  most  skilled  buyers 
and  the  most  expert  students  of  feed* 
ing  problems  to  mix  your  feed  for 
you.  By  the  economies  of  modem 
business  they  are  able  to  furnish  it  at 
a  lower  cost  than  a  feed  of  similar 
quality  which  you  can  mix  yourself. 


You  Can  Depend  on  Feeds  You  Buy 
from  Advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American-Cert-O- Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care-  .. 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  an  d  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  \ 
prices— 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver- 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br..  Buff.  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00  1 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

W.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox .  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Wh.  Pekin _ Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Out  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

COD  Shipments  We  wil1  sllip  20tl1  <-'entury  Cllicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


dagr/e  A/ est 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/- 


Prices  below  for  all  chicks  to  be  shipped  March  1st  to  May  7th,  1928.  Every 
Eagle  Nest  Chick  Ohio  Accredited. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  9c:  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipmen.t  Postage  Paid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Ord  er  from  this  Advertisement. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCH E8Y.  DEPT.  22  DEFER  SANDUSKY,  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


| 

■  Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro- 

H  duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 

■  when  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order. 

Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

TF  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN"  Quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  .....  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns . . .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks .  .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes— Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas...... 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed 
— Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 

Excellent  service.  . _ „ 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


...  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

...  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

.  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

...  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

...  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

12c  each. 

Also  Andelusians — Brahmas 

Bank  reference. 

100%  live 

arrival. 

^QU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


r 


I4UMCQ  n  rf  l  in  L  n  i  t  N  3  r  K  b  b 

"  —  *  On  orders  placed  early  we  will  allow  10  chicks  free  •  with  every  100  ordered. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should ,  know  about  Iloytville  Chicks.  ‘  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  •  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy'  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in.  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

'Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  S00M0  Chicks  hr  1928 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits,  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

i  S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

J  Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . 4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

.  ,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  .. .  5.00  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

■4 Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas... .  7.75  15.25  30.00  140.00  250.00 

IctAojr  Mixed  or  odds  and  ends . .  3.00  5i50  10.00  47.50  95.00 

.  We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds;  Send  for  our  •  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


schweglers“THORO-BRED‘‘  babv 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAY”  GClIVlVd 


They  live  because  they  are  bred^  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds. 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
" GOODUNG’S "  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... _ $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  15.00  75.00 

Assorted.  Broilers . .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100.  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns....$3,50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain.  ..  6.00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks . .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa. 


(Continued  from  Page  lly) 
according  to  poultry  records  kept  for 
five  years  by  22  Medina  County  farm¬ 
ers  in  cooperation  witn  the  rural  eco¬ 
nomics  department  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

Seven  of  these  22  farmers  managed 
their  poultry  flocks  so  as  to  sell  25  per 
cent  of  their  eggs  in  the  four  months 
of  October,  November,  December,  and 
January,  when  eggs  are  highest  in 
price.  That  made  their  average  year- 
round  price  38.7  cents  a  dozen  for  all 
eggs  sold,  and  made  a  return  of  70 
cents  for  every  hour  of  labor  on  poul¬ 
try  after  allowing  for  all  other  costs. 

Eight  other  farmers  who  did  not  get 
their  pullets  in  condition  for  fall  egg 
production,  selling  only  4  per  cent  of 
their  eggs  in  the  four  high-price 
months,  received  only  30.8  cents  a 
dozen  as  the  average  yearly  price,  and 
made  only  24  y2  cents  an  hour  in  labor 
income. 


Order  Your  Baby  Chicks 
Early 

rpHERE  are  several  advantages  in 
placing  orders  for  baby  chicks 
early.  The  first  advantage  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  chance  of 
getting  them  when  you  want  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  big  majority  of 
poultrymen  want  chicks  hatched  about 
the  same  time.  We  figure  that  April 
is  as  good  a  month  as  any  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  to  get  chicks.  They  will 
have  time  to  mature  properly,  and  yet 
are  not  likely  to  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the 
fall  and  then  molt. 

The  second  big  advantage  is  that  one 
can  get  chicks  from  the  hatchery  that 
one  chooses.  There  is  little  danger  of 
having  the  order  refused.  It  gives  a 
man  time  to  look  around  and  choose 
the  right  place  from  which  to  buy. 
There  certainly  is  a  lot  of  difference 
in  the  vigor  of  day-old  chicks,  and  the 
man  who  gets  the  vigorous  ones  has  a 
good  start  toward  successfully  rearing 
them. 

If  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  visit  a 
’ommercial  hatchery.  Other  things 
being  equal,  buy  from  a  hatchery  not 
too  far  distant.  If  necessary,  however, 
it  is  possible  to  ship  chicks  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

There  will  be  some  difference  in  the 
price  of  day-old  chicks  that  come  from 
high  producing  stock  over  those  from 
the  average  run  of  farm  flocks.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
value.  With,  the  hundreds  of  firms 
that  advertise  baby  chicks,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  choice.  Buying  near  at 
home,  with  a  personal  visit  to  the 
hatchery  will  help.  If  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  perhaps  a  neighbor  has  bought 
chicks  with  good  results.  Buy  from 
the  same  place  rather  than  take  a 
blind  chance. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Produce 

I  have  Barred  Rock  pullets  six  months 
and  two  weeks  old.  They  are  of  a  good 
size.  A  few  have  red  combs  and  have 
a  few  that  lay.  Should  I  feed  them  all 
the  corn  they  will  clean  up?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  all  the  mash  (Cornell  mixture)  that 
they  want  but  think  they  should  lay  bet¬ 
ter  as  they  have  good  lighted  quarters, 
green  feed  and  water.  Have  electric 
lights  but  have  not  turned  them  on  yet. 
— L.  F.,  New  York. 

HE  way  you  should  feed  your  pul¬ 
lets  will  depend  to  quite  an  extent 
on  how  well  they  are  developed.  I 
would  suggest  continuing  them  on  Cor¬ 
nell  mash  and  at  the  same  time  check¬ 
ing  up  on  them  to  see  that  they  do  not 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
* "  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 


1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

IQ  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 


Red  Bank, 


New  Jersey 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for.  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


100,000  ruined  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  L/lUV/fVlJ  Chicks  shipped 
Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains.  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1.000;  $240.00  per  2.000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


- SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Ofinn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 
Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14  $67.50  $130 

Bd  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  16  77.50  150 

Wh  Wyandottes  &  Bl  Minorcas .  17  82.50  160 

Assorted  chicks — Light  10c.  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  30c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  Adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks. 
Bank  Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATHERY,  Box  12  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

batched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
u<ass  brcd-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  tier  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  tier  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  fnternational  Baby  Chick  Association 
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GUARANTEED 

The  Most  Profitable  Chicks 
Regardless  of  the  Price  Paid 

Positively,  our  Chicks  must  pay  you  better 
than  any  other  kind,  or  we’ll  refund  the 
difference  in  price  paid.  In  addition  to  giv¬ 
ing  this  amazing  Guarantee,  we  are  quoting 
the  lowest  prices  in  Lord  Farms  history. 

1928  Year  Book  FREE 

If  you  paid  a  dollar,  you  could  not  get 
more  practical  common  sense  information 
on  profitable  poultry  keeping.  This  Tear’3 
Book  sums  up  the  experience  of  33  years, 
yet  a  postal  request  brings  it.  Write  today. 

85  Forest  St. 
Methuen,  Mast. 


LORD  FARMS 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal  /pf/  you 

for  Vocational  School  /&*  csn  do 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania J/  »,  well,  cata- 
State  Contest  for  /V  VV  iogUe  of  these 

Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


Best  Project 
$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


Keystone  Chicks 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Beds,  Bocks,  Minorcas  ,etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Air.  Adams  says,  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
- „  last  year.” 

Air.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years.  ,  ,  . 

Airs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.” 

Airs.  Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Qur  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 


Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . .  6.00 

Anconas  .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.50 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

lames  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 
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INSURED  CHICKS 

Our  total  output  of  chicks  (S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns)  will  be  bred  from  two,  three  and  four 
year-old  hens  and  pedigreed  males.  All  chicks  of 
one  quality,  the  same  as  we  will  use  in  our  own 
pens  as  replacements.  Our  chicks  should  insure 
your  success.  Our  quantity  is  limited  but  not  our 
quality.  Price  reasonable. 

BAYVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


Kerim  Leghorn  Chicks 


If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  have 
Kerlin’s  Leghorns."  L.  J.  Matheny,  _ 
Marion,  Ill.  “None  better  in  my  35  years’  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  ContestWm- 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks — Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Kerlin’s  Crand  View  Poultry  Farm.  Boy  33  *  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


BIG  FLUFFY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  W’h.  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Bred, 
hatched  and  shipped  right. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay. 
Save  money,  order  from 
this  Hatchery.  Circular 
and  price  list  FREE. 
Write  today. 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS 
Dept.  A,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

get  too  much  scratch  feed.  About 
twelve  quarts  to  a  hundred  hens  a  day 
is  considered  enough  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  this  should  be  fed  at  night. 

I  think  that  you  should  begin  to 
put  on  the  electric  lights  starting  in 
with  about  fifteen  minutes  of  artificial 
light  and  gradually  increasing  this  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  ten  minutes  a  day 
until  they  are  getting  enough  to  cause 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  total  work¬ 
ing  time. 

I  expect  that  they  will  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  eggs  they  will 
lay  until  you  are  getting  a  good  pro¬ 
duction. 


Bone  Meal,  Salt*  Lime  Big 
Three  For  Chicks 

BONE  meal  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  ration  for  chickens. 
Extensive  investigations  in  feeding 
chickens  recently  made  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  have  shown  that 
bone  meal  is  one  of  the  “big  three” 
minerals  in  a  balanced  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens.  The  other  two  are  oyster  shells 
or  high  grade  limestone  and  salt. 

Bone  meal  is  added  to  the  mash  at 
the  rate  of  2  to  4  percent,  the  oyster 
shells  or  limestone  is  kept  before  the 
birds  in  hoppers  or  on  the  ground, 
and  the  salt  is  mixed  with  the  mash 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  one  pound 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  mash. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  bone 
meal,  Mr.  Kennard  explains.  Poultry 
bone  meal,  which  is  usually  the  “raw” 
bone  meal  and  of  granulated  medium, 
or  chick  size,  is  the  preferable  kind. 

The  so-called  raw  bone  meal  is  a 
misnomer  as  the  product  is  cooked 
and  sterilized.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  green  bone  which  is  really 
raw  or  uncooked. 

High  grade  special  or  odorless 
steamed  bone  meal  may  also  be  used, 
but  as  a  rule  the  fertilizer  steamed 
bone  meal  is  not  suitable  for  feeding 
to  poultry. 

In  case  the  poultry  “raw”  bone  meal 
is  not  carried  in  stock  by  local  dealers 
it  can  easily  be  procured  on  special 
order. 


New  Jersey  Plans  for  Better 
Hens 

TO  IMPROVE  the  annual  egg  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  ’  of  the  average 
New  Jersey  hen  is  the  purpose  of  the 
“New  Jersey  Record  of  Performance 
Association”  recently  formed  by  New 
Jersey  poultry  breeders. 

The  New  Jersey  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Association  is  composed  of  poul¬ 
try  breeders  who  have  accepted  the 
state  certification  plan  and  are  trap¬ 
nesting  and  otherwise  using  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  individual  for  improved 
breeding.  Herman  Demme,  of  the 
Dembro  Poultry  Farm,  Sewell,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  new  organization  and 
Paul  Smith,  Vineland,  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  C.  T.  Darby,  North 
Branch,  and  Melvin  W.  Fox,  Little 
Falls,  are  first  and  second  vice-pres¬ 
idents,  respectively. 

This  association  held  a  meeting 
jointly  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Poultry  Association  on  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  at  Trenton.  A  banquet  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  12. 
These  two  associations  cooperated 
with  the  department  of  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  in  educational  exhibits  which 
were  a  part  of  the  annual  show  at  the 
Trenton  Armory  during  Agricultural 
Week. 


/ 


^  N 

'  $5.00 

PROFIT 
PER  HEN 


‘1  consider  these  chick¬ 
ens  a  part  of  my  life  and 
cannot  do  without  them.  It  is 
only  about  100  I  count  on  but 
they  bring  me  about  $4S0-$S00 
profit  a  year  pin-money.  I  al¬ 
ways  recommend  your  name  to 
anyone  who  wants  chickens  and 
l  know  if  they  buy  from 
you  it  spells  success .” 


,/Leghorns- 


Chicks  that  Grow 
into  Dollars 

You  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  strain,  the  tests, 
the  methods.  Leave  that 
to  me.  What  you  want 
are  chicks  that  will  grow 
into  dollars.  Read  in  my 
big,  new  1928  Chick  Book 
( Free)  what  they  have 
done  for  others. 

-Reds — Rocks — W  yandottes 


Ingeborg  M  ^ILLPOT  QUALITY 


W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  free  your  1928  Chick  Book. 


Same  . 

Street  or  Box  No. 


*  Town  . . . State 


BUY  CHICKS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Our 
standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best.  Breeding  stock, 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale  from  the  following: 

Supervised  flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected,  hens  mated  to 
certified  males  (no  pullets).  Certified  flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only, 
mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets).  Home  trap  nested  birds  with  official  egg 
records  up  to  SSO. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY. 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary ,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux  Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy.  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Breeding 
Flocks  insures  you  Livable  Profitable  Chicks.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 

LEGHORNS- — REDS — ROCKS— WYANDOTTES — PEKIN  DUX 

100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  25  Established  1887  RAMS0NV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


LftNCKSTER  QURLITy  CHICKS 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•STANDARD  QUALITy* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . . . 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas _ 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  511.50. 


_ _ $4.00 

$7.50 

$14 

$41 

$67 

$130 

3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

120 

_  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

_ 4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

_  4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

150 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97 

190 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  26 


Light  £10. 


LANCASTER^OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferri9,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  . 

I  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
_  bulled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
F9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  '/l 
‘  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bob  38  Fairport,  N. 


bum  miMM* 


o 


Clf/f  j  ruirk-^  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 
.  IY1.  JL«  LrULIvj  the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 
Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Prepaid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  53.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  _ . .  _ 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
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A  Chill 

is  a  Danger  Sign 

It  may  mean  a  coia.  And  a  cold  may 
end  in  Grippe  or  Flu.  Act  in  time!  Take 
HILL’S  Cascara -Bromide-Quinine  and 
break  up  a  cold  in  a  day.  HILL’S  acta 
quickly  because  it  does  the  four  neces¬ 
sary  things  in  one.  In  the  red  box  at 
druggists,  30c. 

HILL’S 

Cascara  -  Bromide  -  Quinine 


Up 

Checks  the 
the  Fever 
Stops 
the  Cold 


Opens 


ie  Bowels 


NATIONAL 

CARBIDE 

IN  THE  RED  DRUM 

The  Pioneer  of 
Quality 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO 

National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Dept.  12H  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


save  73‘"i/ 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-br. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers  0) 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  KalamazncL 

'  Direct  to  You” 


Basketry  Materials  Smt 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc..  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


For  Weavers  of  Rag  Rugs 

One  Who  Weaves  Them  Gives  Helpful  Hints 


FOR  the  benefit  of  other  weavers  I 
want  to  tell  some  of  the  things  I 
have  learned  by  experience  in  warping 
up  and  working  with  my  two  harness 
loom.  The  carpet  beam  is  iron  and 
has  sharp  teeth  that  pull  the  rug  or 
the  carpeting  on  the  end.  I  took  a  bur¬ 
lap  sack,  used  double  and  sewed  it 
tightly  around  the  carpet  beam  and 
left  the  remainder  double  in  an 
“apron,”  as  I  can  weave  36  inches  wide 
this  was  left  one  yard  wide.  It  comes 
up  beyond  the  breast  beam  and  when 
I  wish  to  fasten  rug  or  carpet  I  baste 
the  hem  in  or  tie  a  few  fringe  to  keep 
from  raveling.  Sew  with  long  stitches, 
with  double  warp  strongly  to  burlap. 
This  is  very  satisfactory.  When  ready 
to  warp  up  I  leave  a  rug  on  if  pos¬ 
sible.  See  that  warp  is  cut  off  even 
in  back  and  tie  each  section  after  warp 
is  wound  on.  It  is  easier  to  tie  as 
it  holds  up  after  knots  have  been  pull¬ 
ed  through  harness  and  if  the  tension 
is  not  too  bad  run  in  three  shots  of 
warp,  then  beat  up  three  more,  cross¬ 
ing  warp  each  time  and  beat  up.  Your 
tension  should  be  all  right  now. 

Because  white  warp  is  cheaper  do 
not  encourage  it  only  as  people  wish 
it.  It  “hides  the  rags”,  covers  quality 
and  coloring,  as  it  were,  and  soils  so 
easily. 

In  warping  I  alternate  the  half 
pound  spools  with  the  small  left-over 
spools — it  runs  on  so  much  easier.  By 
having  a  few  extra  colors  of  warp  on 
hand  a  few  shots  in  the  selvage  will 
brighten  it  and  carry  out  color  scheme. 
Have  plenty  of  shuttles,  three  dozen  is 
none  too  many.  Then  the  rags  can 
be  measured  on  them  for  two  or  three 
rugs.  When  the  light  is  good  or  call¬ 
ers  present,  carefully  sort  all  shades, 
widths,  etc.,  so  that  your  work  will  be 
satisfactory.  I  placed  a  cup  hook  on 
the  inside  of  the  upright  to  my  right 
for  shears — keep  a  note  book  for  all 
orders. 

And  for  the  would-be  weavers  do 
not  be  lead  by  glowing  advertisements 
of  big  profits — Not  with  a  hand  loom. 
If  your  work  is  good  you  will  never 
want  for  customers  and  although  it 
takes  a  little  more  time  to  produce 
good  work,  it  is  your  cheapest  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  closing  let  me  advise 
four-ply  warp  always.  —  Mrs.  F.  B., 
New  York. 


President  Encourages 
Contest 

THE  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Young,  President  of  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 


FYR-PRUF  cleans  your  stove 
Thoroughly  and  Quickly 


ALSO  GLEANS  THE  NICKEL  PARTS 
Gives  A  Beautiful  Luster 
Dustless — Odorless — Easily  Applied 

15c 

PER  CAN 

WILL  NOT  CATCH  FIRE 
WILL  NOT  STAIN  THE  HANDS 


fVR-PRUF 

To,^eand  nicke1- 

polish 


tb.ocmabk 


at  all  dealers 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


reaus,  was  sent  to  all  county  home  bu¬ 
reau  chairmen  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  mind  the  third  Kitchen 
Improvement  Contest,  state  prizes  for 
which  are  offered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  First  prizes  of  sets 
of  etched  pyrex  ware  are  offered  by 
Corning  Glass  Works  to  winners  of 
county  contests. 

“Dear  County  Chairman: 

Again  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus  is  sponsoring  an 
Improved  Kitchen  Contest  with  prizes 
offered  by  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

Those  who  have  taken  part  in  our 
former  contests,  although  all  could 
not  be  winners,  have  been  enthusiastic 
over  the  value  they  have  received  from 
entering  the  contest,  as  the  study 
brought  its  own  reward.  More  con¬ 
venient  kitchens  as  a  prize  to  home¬ 
makers  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
feature  that  we  desire  to  see  every 
county  enter  the  contest. 

We  are  sure  the  results  will  promote 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  Home 
Bureau.  Help  in  the  kitchen  means 
freedom  for  a  more  abundant  home 
life.  Lessening  the  time  spent  as 
kitchen  maid,  gives  opportunity  to  be 
a  better  wife  and  mother. 

In  the  name  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  I  urge 
you  to  adopt  the  Better  Kitchen  Con¬ 
test  as  part  of  your  county  program 
and  wish  you  great  success  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking.” 

Mrs.  Edward  Young,  President 
New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus. 


Fudge  Apron,  No.  3553 


This  remarkable  apron  is  stamped 
on  good  quality  finely  woven  unbleach¬ 
ed  muslin,  the  kind  that  improves  with 
laundering.  Most  attractive  but  sim¬ 
ple  embroidery  design.  Complete 
working  chart,  showing  the  exact  color 
scheme  and  where  each  color  is  to  be 
used  furnished  with  each  apron.  Price 
is  only  45c,  postpaid  to  any  address. 

Ten  cents  extra  brings  our  new  em¬ 
broidery  catalogue  which  lists  many 
new  attractive  stamped  articles.  We 
also  have  a  most  useful,  attractive  Em¬ 
broidery  Book  of  lessons  showing  all 
the  stitches  in  embroidery  and  how  to 
use  them.  Price  25c.  Send  all  em¬ 
broidery  orders  (enclosing  remittance) 
to  Embroidery  Department,  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Blue  Mondays  or  other  blue 
wash  days  are  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  the  modern 
farm  home.  If  you  are  still 
doing  your  washing  with  the 
old  fashioned  hand  methods 
and  slaving  over  a  wash¬ 
board  and  a  hand  wringer, 
you  should  make  up  your 
mind  right  now  to  get  away 
from  it.  The  cost  of  a  power 
washing  machine,  of  a  handy 
gasoline  stove  for  boiling  your 
clothes,  and  a  gasoline  or 
kerosene  water  heater  really 
amounts  to  so  little  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  time  and 
labor  saved  that  it  is  foolish 
economy  to  be  without  these 
conveniences.  We  “Farm 
Service’*  Hardware  Men  can 
tell  you  the  whole  story  and 
show  you  the  new  methods 
and  new  kinds  of  equipment 
that  make  one  of  the  hardest 
jobs  of  the  old  farm  days  an 
easy  one  today. 

“Tag”  stores  are  also  the 
right  place  to  buy  such  little 
things  as  clothes  lines,  pails, 
boilers,  irons,  ironing  boards 
and  other  housekeeping  ne¬ 
cessities.  You  will  be  sure  of 
a  fair  price,  of  goods  that  will 
give  you  real  satisfaction  and 
long  use  when  you  buy  them 
from  us.  Look  for  the  “tag” 
in  the  window. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Here  the  Reader  Has  a  Chance  for  Personal  Advice 


IN  response  to  a  request  run  in  this 
column  a  short  time  ago  several  of 
our  readers  sent  the  following  verses 
from  an  old  steel  engraving.  They 
are  entitled  “Shore  to  Shore”: 

In  Childhood’s  hoar  with  careless  joy, 

Upon  the  stream  we  glide, 

With  youth’s  bright  hopes  we  gaily  speed 
To  reach  the  other  side . 

Manhood  looks  forth  with  careful  glance, 
Time  steadily  plies  the  oar, 

While  Old  Age  calmly  waits  to  hear 
The  keel  upon  the  shore. 

■h  *  * 

Just  this  week  from  two  different 
counties  (Delaware  and  Cattaraugus) 
in  New  York  State  come  requests  from 
two  farm  women  who  would  each  like 
to  board  an  elderly  couple.  Aunt 
Janet  will  furnish  the  names  of  these 
ladies  to  any  who  are  seeking  such 
accommodations. — Aunt  Janet. 


'3263 

Emb.7  67 


called  “What  Congress  Is  Doing”.  The 
stations  WEAF  (New  York  City)  and 
WRC  (Washington,  D.  C.)  with  fifteen 
associated  stations  will  broadcast  these 
talks  which  are  scheduled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Women  Voters,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  and 
American  Library  Association. 

On  Tuesday,  February  28,  James  G. 
McDonald,  Chairman  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  will  present  “Present 
Peace  Plans  Before  Congress”. 


Tested  Recipes 

Beets  in  Butter  Sauce  (sour) 
Wash  small  beets  and  cook  in  salt¬ 
ed  water  until  tender.  Drain,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  rub  off  the  skins. 
Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in 
sauce  pan,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 

Attractive  Frock 


Voters’  Service  on  the  Air 

THE  radio  will  bring  a  new  type  of 
service  to  voters  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
formational  talks  about  issues  of  the 
coming  campaign.  These  are  to  be 
non-partisan  in  nature  and  they  aim 
to  give  the  background  underlying  im¬ 
portant  issues.  Each  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  until  December  1928  from  seven 
to  seven- thirty  (Eastern  Standard 
time)  will  be  devoted  to  these  discus¬ 
sions  alternating  with  a  series  of  talks 

Charmingly  Simple 


Pattern  3263  is  simplicity  itself ,  yet  can 
be  made  doubly  attractive  by  touches  of 
embroidery  in  contrasting  or  harmoniz¬ 
ing  colors.  Wool  jersey,  crepe  satin  or 
the  new  printed  silks  are  just  right  for 
this  pattern  which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18, 
years,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inches  bust 
measure  and  only  takes  3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  to  make  it  for  the  36-inch 
size.  Price  13.c.  Embroidery  757  (blue) 
costs  15c  extra. 


Girl’s  Dress  Pattern  3264  is  charming 
for  materials  such  as  the  silk  crepes, 
printed  sateen,  wool  challis,  dimity  or 
wool  jersey.  It  cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  and  only  requires  1%  yards 
of  40 -inch  material  with  %  yard  of  36- 
inch  contrasting  for  Peter  Pan  Collar,  cuff 
bands  and  piping  for  centre  front  closing. 
Price  13c. 


flour  and  stir  to  a  smooth  paste.  Pour 
in  one  cupful  boiling  water,  stirring 
continuously.  Boil  two  minutes,  add 
four  tablespoonfuls  hot  cream  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  mild  vinegar,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Dice  the  beets, 
add  to  the  sauce  and  reheat.  Serve 
at  once. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

This  sour  sauce  is  delightfully  re¬ 
freshing  and  is  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  usual  vegetable  in  plain  but¬ 
ter.  Instead  of  boiling  water  use  the 
water  in  which  the  beets  were  cooked 
and  in  this  way  conserve  all  the  min¬ 
erals  which  otherwise  might  be  lost. 

Peas  and  Carrots 

Wash  and  scrape  new  carrots,  cut 
in  small  cubes  and  cook  in  salted 
water  until  done.  Make  half  as  much 
cream  sauce  as  you  have  peas  and  car¬ 
rots;  add  this,  and  serve  at  once  gar¬ 
nished  with  a  little  parsley  or  shredded 
lettuce  leaves. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

This  colorful  dish  is  always  an  ad¬ 


dition  to  the  family  table  besides  af¬ 
fording  a  convenient  way  of  using  up 
small  quantities  of  these  two  veg¬ 
etables. 

Potato  Puff 

To  two  and  one  half  cupfuls  hot 
mashed  potatoes,  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  butter,  one  half  teaspoonful  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  half  cupful  hot  cream 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Beat  thoroughly,  fold  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  drop  in  spoonfuls 
on  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
until  well  puffed  and  browned. — L.  M. 
T.,  New  York. 

The  same  mixture  is  good  for  filling 
the  half  shells  of  baked  potatoes.  The 
beaten  egg  white  gives  the  necessary 
fluffiness  which  is  so  palatable. 


Do  You  Know  That 

Dutch  ovens  with  rings  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  lids  do  their  own  basting. 
Cast  iron  skillet  lids  with  such  rings 
are  now  on,  the  market. 


When  an  ink  or  pencil  eraser  be¬ 
comes  coated  over,  rub  it  thoroughly 
on  a  piece  of  sandpaper  and  it  will 
erase  like  new. — Mrs.  E.  C. 


Youngsters  will  get  dirty — but 
Fels-Naptha  gives  you  extra  help  that 
gets  their  clothes  clean  more  easily! 
Plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen  grease  and 
dirt— good  golden  soap  to  wash  them 
away — both  combined  in  Fels-Naptha 
by  our  exclusive  process.  So  you  get 
two  effective  cleaners  instead  of  one. 
Extra  help  to  do  the  hard  rubbing 
for  you.  A  cleaner,  fresher  wash  all 
the  way  through.  No  wonder  millions 
of  women  say  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  CUTICURA 


Save  Time 
and  Money 

You  can  bake  a  double  batch  of 
bread  with  OCCIDENT  Special 
Patent  Flour,  saving  the  work 
and  cost  of  several  baking  days 
a  month. 

Just  try  OCCIDENT  once.  We 
unconditionally  guarantee  YOUR 
results. 

RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OCCIDENT 

FLOURSSTff 
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Wooden  Spoil 
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'By  Victor  Rousseau 


THE  Captain’s  steps  were  heard, 
crushing  the  wood  chips  into  the 
shingle.  The  old  man  came  forward 
quickly,  into  the  arc  of  lamplight, 
as  if  he  feared  the  realisation  of  some 
terror  knawing  at  his  heart.  For  a 
moment  Hilary  saw  the  pale  grey  eyes 
fixed  with  the  same  menace  upon  his 
own.  Then  Dupont  knew  him. 

“Bonsoir,  Monsieur  Askew,”  he  said, 
extending  his  hand. 

He  opened  the  cottage  doof,  hut 
the  cure'  did  not  enter. 

“Captain  Dupont,”  he  said,  “there 
has  been  trouble  between  Monsieur 
Askew  here  and  Monsieur  Morris.” 

“I  have  heard  of  it,”  replied  the 
Captain. 

He  had  only  just  arrived,  but  the 
gossips  in  the  store  had  broached  the 
absorbing  topic  without  loss  of  time. 

“Ask  him  if  he  is  willing  to  accept 
his  orders  from  me,”  said  Hilary. 

The  cure'  translated,  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  answered  him,  stroking  his  grey 
beard  and  speaking  with  slow  empha¬ 
sis. 


turns  in  fear  and  haste.  And  he 
wishes  her  to  marry  Jean-Marie  Bap¬ 
tiste,  who  loves  her — but  you  have 
seen  to-night  to  what  her  mind  is 
turning. 

“The  women  recall  her  mother’s 
fate,  and  their  dislike  has  made  her 
secretive  and  solitary.  And  it  is 
lonely  here,  and  Ste.  Marie  so  near. 
How  should  she  know  the  evil  there 
under  the  merriment  ?  It  poisons 
the  countryside,  and  my  authority  is 
for  them  to  mock  at — Simeon  Duval, 
and  his  brother  Louis,  and  all  that 
crew. 

“There  is  no  evil  liver  along  either 
shore  but  knows  that  when  he  is  in 
money  he  can  find  a  welcome  at  Ste. 
Marie.  There  is  no  liquor  license 
anywhere  in  the  county,  and  yet  every 
house  there  has  its  keg  of  gin  or 
brandy.  There  is  hardly  a  fishing 


The  Story 


to  do  work  such  as  you  have  seen 
to-night.” 

“You  have  my  promise,”  said  Hilary, 
“that  t&ey  shall  not  sell  liquor  in  St. 
Boniface.  And  by  heaven  I’ll  smash 
any  man  who  tries  to  corrupt  my 
people!”  he  added,  with  a  vehemence 
that  surprised  himself. 

Hilary  slept  poorly  that  night. 
Trouble  seemed  to  be  thickening  about 
him.  He  thought  despondently  of 
Morris’s  warning,  which  was,  indeed, 
almost,  the  echo  of  Lamartine’s.  Had 
he,  indeed,  the  power  to  handle  these 
wild  people  whose  very  tongue  he 
could  hardly  understand? 

Then,  out  of  the  darkness,  there 
rose,  in  vivid  portrayal,  the  face  of 
Madeleine  Rosny.  He  admitted  now 
how  much  she  meant  to  him,  enough 
to  make  any  venture  worth  the  while. 
He  thought  of  their  last  meeting;  and 


Thus  Far 


“It  is  all  right,”  said  Father  Lucien 
finally.  “Captain  Dupont  takes  his 
freight  where  he  finds  it.  He  takes 
from  your  Company  in  accordance 
with  his  contract.  He  will  not  break 
it.  If  Brousseau  refuses  him  freight 
he  can  pick  up  all  he  needs  on  the 
south  shore.  You  can  rely  on  him.” 

Hilary  felt  deeply  satisfied.  If  the 
Captain  was  staunch,  not  Morris  nor 
Brousseau  nor  all  his  men  should  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  getting  out  a  record 
cutting  before  navigation  closed. 

He  had  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Lafe.  While  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  teams  to  snake  the  logs 
through  the  woods  until  the  snow  lay 
deep,  it  had  seemed  to  them  perfectly 
feasible  to  cut  along  the  east  bank 
of  Rocky  River  and  dump  the  logs 
into  the  stream,  .to  be  conveyed  to  the 
mill.  Rocky  River  was  always  full, 
there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  the 
spring  freshets,  and  the  one  dam  at 
the  gorge  ensured  a  swift  flow  just 
where  the  logs  were  apt  to  stand. 

“Tell  Dupont  we’ll  keep  him  busy,” 
Hilary  said. 

When  he  was  with  Father  Lucien 
upon  their  homeward  way  he  asked 
a  question  that  had  puzzled  him. 

“Why  does  Dupont  look  at  me  as 
if  I  were  his  mortal  enemy?”  he 
asked. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Askew,”  said  the 
cure',  stopping  to  thump  his  stick  up¬ 
on  the  shingle,  “there  is  a  story  there. 
So  he  looks  at  every  man  when  he 
first  meets  him.  He  fears  for  the  girl 
Marie — and  unfortunately  he  is  right 
in  his  fears.  For  she  has  her  moth¬ 
er’s  nature. 

“It  was  many  years  ago,  nearly 
twenty,  I  think,  and  before  I  came 
here,  when  Captain  Jules  Dupont  was 
a  fisherman  in  St.  Boniface.  He  was 
married  to  Marie  Letellier,  who  was 
much  younger  than  he,  and  gay  and 
thoughtless.  People  said  it  was  an 
ill'. made  match;  but  she  loved  him, 
and  they  were  happy. 

“When  he  left  his  young  bride  to 
go  sealing  off  Newfoundland  the 
tongues  wagged,  but  he  trusted  her, 
and  when  he  leturned  there  was  the 
child  Marie,  and  a  warm  welcome.  So 
three  years  passed. 

“When  Jules  Dupont  returned  the 
fourth  year  his  wife  was  gone.  With 
whom  ?  Nobody  knew.  I  know 
more  than  any  one  in  St.  Boniface,  but- 
I  never  knew.  Some  wanderer  from 
the  south  shore;  and  six  months  later 
she  was  back  with  the  child,  pleading 
forgiveness.  He  sheltered  her  until 
her  death  soon  afterward.  Since 
then  his  fear  has  been  that  Marie  will 
have  inherited  the  mother’s  nature, 
e  never  makes  a  voyage  but  he  re¬ 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur.  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Be¬ 
cause  Hilary  refuses  demands  made  by  Brousseau,  he  faces  trouble. 
Intending  to  arrange  for  an  early  shipment  of  logs  he  goes  to  see  Captain 
Dupont,  the  local  skipper,  with  the  village  ecclesiastic. 


boat  but  carries  its  liquor  cargo  across 
the  Gulf,  from  the  south  shore  dis¬ 
tilleries. 

“Monsieur  Askew,  you  saw  the  girl 
Nanette.  She  is  from  St.  Joseph,  of 
decent  parents,  who  mourn  for  her. 
She  was  lured  from  her  home  to  Ste. 
Marie,  and  I  have  fears  that  some  one 
is  using  her  as  a  tool  to  get  the  girl 
Marie  Dupont  into  his  clutches.  But 
what  can  I  do  save  watch  and  wait  ? 

“Therefore,  Monsieur  Askew,”  con¬ 
tinued  Father  Lucien,  much  agitated, 
“I  implore  you  to  prevent  this  evil 
from  spreading  to  St.  Boniface.  It 
is  Brousseau  who  debauches  those 
poor  people  there.  It  is  he  who  is 
responsible  for  all  this  evil.  He  cares 
nothing  for  the  people,  so  long  as  he 
wields  their  votes  for  his  creature  in 
Parliament  at  Quebec.  And  this, 
Monsieur,  was  chiefly  the  cause  of  my 
visit  to  you  to-night,  to  urge  you  to 
keep  the  brandy  and  dance-halls  out 
of  St.  Boniface,  for  I  hear  it  being 
said  that  one  of  the  Duvals  boasts 
he  will  open  a  dance-hall  there.” 

“No  brandy  shall  be  sold  on  the  St. 
Boniface  property,  Father  Lucien.” 

“I  am  glad,  Monsieur,”  answered 
the  cure.  “But  Simeon  Duval  and 
his  brother  Louis  boast  of  Brousseau’s 
protection,  and  they  are  dangerous 
men.  You  see,  Monsieur  Askew, 
when  Monsieur  Morris  was  in  charge 
here  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
Brousseau  that  the  dance-halls  and 
liquor  shops  should  remain  in  Ste. 
Marie.  Now,  they  say,  the  agree¬ 
ment  ends,  and  St.  Boniface  shall  be¬ 
come  as  Ste.  Marie.” 

“For  the  benefit  of  Brousseau’s 
pocket?” 

“I  do  not  oay  that,  Monsieur  Askew. 
I  will  not  let  myself  believe  that.  But 
it  is  through  Pierre  and  the  Duvals 
that  he  keeps  his  hold  on  the  people. 
They  are  his  go-betweens;  they  do 
his  dirty  work,  and  he  allows  them 


in  spite  of  it  he  dared  to  dream  of  a 
happier  one  to  come. 

Before  he  fell  asleep  he  had  decided 
to  go  to  Quebec  and  try  to  secure 
some  jobber  to  take  over  Leblanc’s 
lease.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
look  up  the  land  records  and  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Rosny  seigniory. 

CHAPTER  IX 

MADELEINE  PROPOSES  TERMS 

CHARACTERISTICALLY,  he  put  his 
plan  into  practice  two  days  later, 
when  the  down  boat  arrived,  instruct¬ 
ing  Lafe  to  hold  up  the  dynamiting  till 
his  return.  Lafe  saw  him  off,  and  he 
had  hardly  arrived  on  board  before 
discovering  that'  Morris  had  embarked 
at  Ste.  Marie.  Hilary  suspected  him 
of  having  learned  of  his  plan  and  spy¬ 
ing  on  him.  The  two  men  eyed  each 
other,  but  did  not  speak.  Morris  car¬ 
ried  a  small  bag,  from  which  he  was 
continually  extracting  papers  which  he 
read  with  ostentatious  absorption;  this 
confirmed  Hilary  in  his  suspicions. 

Hilary  put  up  at  the  Frontenac,  and, 
having  business  with  the  customs  of¬ 
fice  with  reference  to  a  shipment  of 
machinery,  a  small  matter  requiring  a 
refund,  he  called  there,  and  was  dis¬ 
gusted  to  see  Morris  coming  out  of 
the  revenue  department  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  assistant  chief.  As  he 
went  down  the  corridor  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  the  men  were  watching  him 
and,  he  thought,  speaking  about  him. 

He  failed  entirely  in  his  attempts  to 
get  a  jobber  to  sub-lease  Leblanc’s 
tract.  There  were  plenty  of  small 
men  willing  to  do  so  on  the  instalment 
system,  but  none  willing  to  risk  an 
immediate  investment  on  a  territory 
with  such  a  reputation  as  St.  Boniface 
had  unjustly  acquired.  Many  of  them 
laughed  at  Hilary,  and  asked  him  if 


he  thought  they  did  not  know  fir  from 
spruce. 

The  most  promising  of  all  turned 
him  down  for  another  reason. 

“I  know  the  Rosny  limits  well,”  he 
said.  “I  looked  it  over  myself.  That 
fir  story  is  a  lie,  and  I’d  have  bought 
the  rights  if  your  uncle  hadn’t  done 
so.  It’s  a  good  property,  but  I  couldn’t 
get  men  to  work  there.” 

“What  is  the  reason?”  asked  Hilary. 

“Yourself,”  said  the  jobber  bluntly. 
“You  see,  Mr.  Askew,  men  won’t  stand 
for  ill-treatment  and  violence.  You 
thrashed  a  man  out  of  his  senses  be¬ 
cause  he  had  cut  a  few  trees  just  over 
your  line  in  an  unsurveyed  district.” 

Hilary  hotly  denied  the  story  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  matter,  but 
fruitlessly. 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  dispute  your 
word,”  the  jobber  answered.  “Most 
likely  it  is  a  put-up  game,  by  the  par¬ 
ties  that  spread  that  fir  story.  But 
it’s  a  boss’s  reputation  that  counts,  and 
if  he’s  got  a  bad  one  it’s  a  job  to  right 
it.  You  have  the  reputation  of  being 
too  handy  with  your  fists,  and  every 
lumberman  on  the  north  shore  knows 
it.” 

Hilary  withdrew  in  chagrin.  He 
knew  he  had  to  thank  Morris  for  the 
lie.  However,  there  was  another  sur¬ 
prise  in  store  for  him.  He  was  in  the 
smoking-room  after  dinner,  watching 
the  crowds  upon  the  Terrace  through 
the  window,  and  feeling  thoroughly 
discouraged,  when  he  was  paged,  and 
the  boy  brought  Lamartine’s  card 
which  was  followed  by  the  notary  him¬ 
self. 

“Well,  Mr.  Askew,  so  you  have  seen 
the  seigniory.  What  do  you  think?” 
he  asked. 

“I  think  your  statement  about  the 
timber  was  a  lie,  Lamartine,”  said 
Hilary,  reddening. 

The  notary  was  not  disturbed.  “I 
understood  you  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  worth  developing,” 
he  answered.  “I  took  my  judgment 
from  Mr.  Morris.  I  am  not  a  timber 
expert.” 

Hilary  felt  baffled;  Lamartine  could 
not  have  been  more  plausible. 

“Of  course  I  must  now  resign  my 
position  as  your  adviser,”  continued 
the  notary,  with  an  intonation  of  suave 
irony.  “In  fact,  Mr.  Askew,  I  have 
already  done  so  and  accepted  that  of 
adviser  to  Monsieur  Brousseau.  Does 
that  fact  forbid  my  mentioning  that 
you  have  acted  in  an  insane  manner?” 

“By  no  means,”  answered  Hilary 
pleasantly. 

“You  declined  my  advice,”  Lamar¬ 
tine  pursued.  “You  went  up  to  St. 
Boniface  alone  and  discharged  Mr. 
Morris,  who  is  the  best  judge  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  Province.  You  thrashed 
an  employee,  threatened  Mr.  Morris 
himself  with  violence  after  making  re¬ 
flections  upon  his  honesty,  alienated 
Monsieur  Brousseau,  who  is  a  power 
in  northern  Quebec,  and  finally  seized 
Monsieur  Brousseau’s  lumber.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  you  are  to  be  defendant  in 
a  suit  for  damages.” 

Hilary  gulped.  All  he  could  think 
of  was  to  dash  his  fist  into  the  fox 
face  in  front  of  him.  He  seemed  con¬ 
stantly  urged  to  physical  violence;  and 
yet,  before  he  came  to  Quebec,  he  had 
never  struck  a  man  in  his  life. 

“You  will  understand,  Mr.  Askew,” 
pured  Lamartine,  “that  in  this  country 
property  rights  are  respected.  You 
cannot  take  a  man’s  lumber  and  cooly 
keep  it  for  your  own.  Monsieur  Brous¬ 
seau’s  suit  is  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  However,  I  am  authorized  to 
make  you  an  alternative  proposition, 
which  I  earnestly  advise  you  to  accept. 
Monsieur  Brousseau  is  willing  to  drop 
his  suit  if  you  give  back  the  lumber 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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dogs  and  pet  stock 


collie  rGPPIES:  Males,  sprayed  females.  Fox  ter¬ 
riers,  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  Bex  4251,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

SPRING  Is  just  around  the  corner  get  an  English 

or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS— One  litter  ready  to  ship. 
Several  trained  dogs,  others  ready.  Our  test  just  out. 
\V  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIES— World’s  best.  Sables,  heel  driv¬ 
ing  parents, pups  reasonable.  C.  PAINE.  South  Royal- 
ton.  Vt. 

PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  Milk  Goats.  Will 
freshen  May  1st.  Brice  $15  to  $50.  WALTER  V. 
OLNKY,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


POLICE  PUPS — Black  and  tan,  two  grays.  Born 
January  1st.  Eligible  for  registration.  Males  $20, 
females  $15.  WARD  WILLARD,  Ileuvelton,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


NEW  ZEALAND  Red  Rabbits— five  months  old  from 
registered  and  pedigreed  stock  $3.50,  unrelated  pairs 
furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  HILL 
FARM,  Fort  Plain.  N,  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  GOOD  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES, 
from  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER.  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 

ACCREDITED,  REGISTERED.  yearling  Pontiac 
Holstein  bull,  large,  well  marked,  several  champions. 
FRED  HAWKINS,  Carthage.  N.  Y.  R  1. 

FOR  SALE — Five  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cows 
due  to  calve  this  Spring.  Accredited  herd,  3  heifer 
calves.  J.  S.  DOWNIE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


SHEEP  WANTED— Dorset  Horns,  Cheviots  and 
Blaekfaeed  Highland.  Both  grade  and  purebred. 
FENTON  BROOK  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

SHEEP— Purebred  Rambouillet  ewes,  one  to  carload, 
bred  for  April,  May  lambs.  Heavy  shearers  of  best 
grade  wool.  C.  S.  MULKS,  Eaton.  N  .Y. 


Swine 


FOR  SALE— Pedigreed  Chester  white  hogs,  boars, 
pigs.  Bred  sows  from  very  big  show  stock.  C.  E. 
CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa.  


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

50  ROSE  COMBED  BROWN  Leghorn  cockerels. 
Three  dollars  each.  Write  H.  LAMSON.  Cameron, 
N.  Y. 

PHILO  BUSINESS  HEN  STRAINS— Orpingtons— 
Leghorns— Giants.  For  beauty  and  profit.  Catalog  and 
record  book  free.  PHILO  POULTRY  PLANT,  Dept.  E. 
Elrnlta,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas— Exclusively — Chicks— eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels,  price  $5.00-$7.00  each.  Our  stock  has  been  cer¬ 
tified  past  7  years.  Cockerels  not  ceitified.  but  from 
certified  stock,  $3.00-$4.00  each.  Free  folder.  WIL¬ 
LOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F,  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS— Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks:  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  White  Holland  hens,  and 
Bourbon  Red  Toms,  MRS.  O.  .T.  DOBBIN,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerels.  State  certified  and  blood  tested.  Seven 
months  old.  Excellent,  for  breeders.  $3.00  each. 
R.  F.  AUNGIER,  Tully.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  Vermont 
Certified,  accredited,  bred,  and  grown.  Group  1  pens 
all  headed  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  over  200  Egg 
Dams.  Baby  Chicks  from  vigorous,  high  production 
blood  tested  stock.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
llartland,  Vt. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  bred  from  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  $7.  Young  pullets,  $3.50. 
V.  BRADLEY,  Lee.  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


‘ 'NATIONAL”  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS.  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  Barron  'White  Leghorns.  100% 
guaranteed.  ’’NEW”  illustrated  circular  free.  TWIN 
HATCHERY.  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHiCICS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks.  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,’  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucjrus,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WOODSIDE 
FARM.  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


BARRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M,  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS:  'White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buttercups,  best 
strains,  get  our  catalogue  for  further  particulars,  its 
free  ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
OttsviUe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  size, 
lopped  combs.  306  egg  strain.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks 


FERRIS  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— $12 
per  100—157.50  per  500— $110.00  per  1000.  Pullets 
$1.50  each.  .1UNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  201)  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .0.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  tom  turkeys  $i5  each. 
From  prize  winning  stock.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAX¬ 
TON.  Venice  Centre,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourboh  IUd. 
Narragairseft,  White  Holland  Hehs,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trtos.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  price*. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS— Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  ArRS. 
ARTHUR  INGKRSOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y  . 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— First  prize  winners  at 
State  Fair — Madison  Square  Garden.  Toms  $10  and 
$12.  Booking  orders  for  eggs.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cln 
cinnatus,  N.  Y.  

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00,  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine. 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  Uie 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  ’‘Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  Will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l,  129431 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Milking  Machines 

SHARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CHAS.  K. 
LIDDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Reds  and  mixed  9c  each  and  up. 
Reduced  price  on  5  to  1009  lots.  All  of  free  range 
stock  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  MeAlisterville,  Pa.. 
Box  A. 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARMS  Chicks  and  Dux  will 
always  satisfy  you.  All  our  breeding  flocks  are  hardy 
stock,  Northern  New  York  grown  and  bred.  Our 
carefully  selected  free  range  healthy  stock  insures  you 
a  profitable  high  quality  liveable  chick.  Leghorns. 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Pekin  Dux.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our 
catalog.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money.  Established 
18S7.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  120,  Ram- 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  13c,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas 
12,  heavies  10,  Anconas  10.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York.  Pa. 


’•CHICKS” — N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $27.  Eggs  11  per  100.  WTrite 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  weR 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  Q.  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  White  Pekins— Drakes 
$5.00,  Ducks  $4.00  each.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden  and  Chinese 
geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Roueh,  Muscovy  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks.  A  few  big  black  turkeys.  Baby  chicks,  big 
catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE,  Route  4,  New  London,  Ohio 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  '  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Rockerels.  MISS  IDA  CI1UMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

LARGE  FARMS,  SMALL  FARMS,  EQUIPPED 
FARMS — Tell  us  what  you  want.  We  will  write  de¬ 
scriptions  of  what  we  have.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

TWO  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  for  sale. 
Farm  No.  1.  05  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  ,2  170  actes,  120  acres  lii  wheat, 
dwelling  and  barns  and  apple  orchard.  Both  farms 
have  been  intensively  cultivated  and  fertilized  by  us 
for  many  years  and  are  in  excellent  cohdition.  ESTATE 
OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

TWO  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  206  acres 
river  flats,  good  9  room  house  running  spring  water 
in  house.  Basement  barn,  concrete  floors,  water 
buckets  for  cows.  40  stanchions,  25  good  cows,  1  horse, 
about  150  hens,  new  hen  house  22x60  granary.  Tool 
sheds,  two  silos  a  full  line  of  machinery.  %  mile  to 
school,  2^4  miles  to  a  good  village,  oh  state  road. 
R.  D.  Price  $10,000.  $2,500  cash,  balance  to  suit 

purchaser.  Another  one  of  56  acres  good  11  room 
house,  furnace,  electric  lights,  fine  basement  barn. 
10  swing  stanchions,  concrete  floors,  building  for  608 
hens,  8  acres  woods,  on  state  road,  in  small  village. 
Price  $4,000.  $2,000  first  payment  balance  mortgage. 

SHEFF  &  LINGEE,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper— “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEaGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change.  Chicago. 

WILL  TRADE  my  255  acre  farm  for  small  farm  on 
account  of  poor  health.  E.  HAI.LOCK.  Delevan,  N\  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale.  Excellent 
buildings,  near  town.  Small  amount  of  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Produced  $1000  worth  of  fruit  la4t  year. 
Must  be  sold  before  April  1st.  BOX  453  cate 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm.  AfcHl  1st. 
W.  B.  GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

Additional  Classified 

{Ads ”  on  Next  Page 


u 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


To  Get  Rid  of  Cockroaches 


By  Ray  Inman 


dryMy-fydind 

sodiumOour/dc 

Stases 


Cockroaches' 


WILL  GET  IT  ON  THEIR. 
FEET,A  ND  AS  THEY  CANT 
KEEP  THEIR  FEET  OUT 
OF  THEIR  MOUTHS  ,TH£Y 
WILL  BE 


(302)  22 


American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company’s 


^Banner 

American  Hit  r-r-rail  design  steel 

eiSgSKy  #  Posts 

Monitor  HI 

Fences 


Good  fences  are  the  first 
essential  for  good  farm 
earnings.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  good  fences  is  de¬ 
pendable  service.  Ask 
our  dealer  in  your  com¬ 


munity  about  the  special 
features  of  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  Fences 
and  Banner  Steel  Posts. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “How 
FencesIncreaseFarmEamings.” 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  *  Birmingham  •  Cleveland  *  Worcester 
Philadelphia  *  Pittsburgh  •  Buffalo  *  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Baltimore  *  Wilkes-Barre  *  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City  *  Minneapolis-St.Paul  •  Oklahoma  City  •  Memphis  •  Dallas  •  Denver  *  Salt  Lake  City 
*San  Francisco  f  ’Los  Angeles  *  ’Portland  •  ’Seattle  *United  States  Steel  Products  Company 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
-Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  892 
So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  id.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  P.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


TRAP  TAGS  with  wire.  Copper  or  aluminum.  Name 
and  address  on  each  tag.  Prices,  20  tags  50c;  45 
tags  $1.00;  100  tags  $2.00,  postpaid.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  plainly.  BIVINS,  Box  611,  Summit,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Church  societies  or  lady  who  wishes  to 
earn  extra  pin  money,  to  act  as  local  representative. 
Old  established  Tea  house  offers  opportunity  to  build 
modest  business  in  package  teas  of  highest  quality. 
When  writing  give  two  references  and  receive  full 
particulars.  BOX  452,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 


ACETYLNE  -STANDARD  No.  200  Gas  Well."  Fix¬ 
tures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CROSLEY  5  tube  Radio  $12.  1%  horse  engine  $15. 

90  volt  storage  B.  Battery,  new,  $18.  32  volt  motor 
$10.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY — carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65,  postpaid  to 
third  gone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS  PLAYS — One  and  four-act.  Catalogue. 
HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles.  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  post¬ 
paid  $100.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEEDS — Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send  for 
list.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS  25-$2.00.  75-$5.00.  not  labeled.  20-$2.00. 

60-$5.00,  labeled,  all  different  varieties.  Perennial 
phlox,  mixed.  15-$1.00.  50-$2.00.  SIRS.  HOWARD 

HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


100  MASTODON  EVER  BEARING  $1.75.  Why  pay 
more.  Catalog  Free.  CHAS1PION  ORIGINATOR, 
New  Buffalo,  Slich. 


SEED  CORN — Sweepstakes  or  Lancaster  Sure-Crop. 
Sample  and  prices  free.  J.  KENNEL,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  20  varieties.  Special  price  on 
Mountains  and  Russets,  also  strawberry  plants.  ROY 
HASTINGS.  Malone.  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES.  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple  Trees, 
$7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots  direct 
to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express..  Plums, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines; 
ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  catalog  in 
colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

SEEDS — Selected  varieties  for  the  garden.  Send  for 
list.  C.  H.  BREWER,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  BOOK,  just  out.  36  pages,  46 
illustrations.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous 
beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  differ¬ 
ent,  $1.  postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus 
Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN,  Rural  Russetts,  from 
Northern  Michigan  certified  seed  last  year.  Grown  on 
gravel  loam  and  heavily  sprayed.  Vines  were  killed  by 
frost.  These  potatoes  were  placed  in  cold  storage  in 
November  and  will  come  out  perfectly  dormant.  Price 
$4.00  per  150  lb.  bag  F.  O.  B.  Cold  Storage  Ware¬ 
house,  Bethlehem,  Pa,  Cash  with  order.  No  orders 
taken  for  less  than  5  bags.  Shipment  to  be  made 
March,  date  per  your  order.  Special  price  earlots  for 
immediate  shipment.  GREEN  ACRE  FARMS:  (Largest 
Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania,)  J.  H.  Fulmer, 
Owner,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Ripe,  guaranteed;  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10,  $2.50;  20.  $4.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.00;  20,  $3.50  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  Sweet  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00;  smoking,  5  lbs.  90c;  10.  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


CIGARS — From  Factory,  trial  50  large  Perfcctos 
postpaid,  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


VERMONT  SPRUCE  GUM  new  crop  pure  gum,  put 
up  clean  and  sanitary,  healthy  to  chew,  nice  box  full 
25c.  3  boxes  50c,  postpaid.  H.  W.  HUBBELL,  West 

Hill,  Rochester,  Vermont. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  RAW  FUR  and  wool.  I  specialize  in 
furs,  wool  and  sheep  pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  By  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT;  Har¬ 
mony.  Maine. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Mink,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO..  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted, 
—rite  R.  J.  FELTHAM.  Olean.  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  Growers  Meet  At 
Poughkeepsie 

( Continued  from,  Page  13 ) 
tion.  It  was  surely  up  to  any  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  past,  and  many  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  fact  that  as  far  as  quality 
of  fruit  was  concerned  it  was  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  better  than  the  average. 
The  meetings  were  especially  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  genuine  interest  shown  by 
the  growers. 

The  Germantown  National  Bank  and 
the  Germantown  Cold  Storage  Com¬ 
pany  put  on  a  very  nice  exhibit  from 
their  district.  W.  H.  Hart  was  there 
with  his  boxed  apples. 

In  the  basket  competition  Hurd 
Farms  of  Clintondale  carried  off  the 
greatest  amount  of  blue  ribbons.  Hen¬ 
ry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  of  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  took  second  prize  in  McIntosh 
apples. 

The  commercial  exhibit  was  very 
complete,  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  spray  machinery,  material, 
engines,  pumps,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  a  real  fruit  man’s  convention. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
and  agree  to  accept  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  your  full  rights.” 

Hilary  rose.  “Monsieur  Lamartine, 
I  decline  your  offer,”  he  said.  “And 
I  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  more  such 
offers.  I  shall  work  the  St.  Boniface 
tract  as  long  as  I  am  able  to.  When 
I  can’t  I  shall  stop  working  it.  But 
Brousseau  will  never  get  it.” 

“Why  not?”  inquired  the  notary 
bluntly. 

And  Hilary  could  not  answer.  He 
thought  of  Ste.  Marie  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  plague-sore  that  threatened  St. 
Boniface,  but  he  knew  this  was  not  the 
principal  cause  of  his  refusal.  Nor 
was  it  pride  entirely.  And  he  knew 
then.  It  was  because  of  Madeleine 
Rosny.  He  was  in  love  with  her,  an¬ 
other  man’s  fiancee. 

He  raised  his  head,  to  meet  the  no¬ 
tary’s  quizzled  eyes. 

“You  shall  have  no  more  offers,”  said 
Lamartine,  “and  henceforward  it  is 
war  to  the  knife  between  yourself  and 
my  client.” 

Which  was  franker  than  Lamartine 
had  ever  been  since  he  set  up  his  sign 
in  the  Lower  Town. 

“I  accept  that  offer,”  said  Hilary, 
smiling.  “But  your  threat  of  a  suit 
is  a  bluff  and  doesn’t  worry  me.  La¬ 
martine,  your  client  is  the  biggest  thief 
north-east  of  the  Saguenay — and  may¬ 
be  southwest  of  it  as  well,”  he  added. 

Later  that  evening,  just  before  it 
was  dark,  Hilary  saw  Morris  and  La¬ 
martine  walking  upon  the  Terrace  arm 
in  arm.  He  was  sure  then  that  Mor¬ 
ris  had  dogged  him  to  Quebec.  He 
felt  that  even  the  visit  to  the  revenue 
department  had  some  reference  to  him¬ 
self.  He  was  in  a  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  suspicion,  wondering  where  the 
next  blow  would  fall. 

He  returned  to  St.  Boniface  next  day 
with  only  one  thing  accomplished.  He 
had  seen  the  land  map  and  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  the  upper  reaches  of  Rocky 
River  had  been  surveyed,  and  that  the 
creek  was  wholly  on  his  own  land.  He 
found,  too,  with  some  surprise,  that 
the  large  island  out  in  the  Gulf  was 
part  of  the  Rosny  domain.  It  had 
not  appeared  on  Morris’s  rough  map. 

Lafe,  who-  met  him  at  the  wharf, 
looked  worried. 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  come,”  he  said,  as 
they  drove  to  the  mill  together. 
“Things  were  pretty  bad  on  Saturday 
night.” 

“They’re  striking?” 

“No,  Mr.  Askew.  That’s  the  bright¬ 
est  point  in  the  situation.  Mac- 
Pherson,  the  foreman,  tells  me  that  it’s 
called  off.  Brousseau’s  dropped  that 
manoeuvre,  for  some  reason  of  his 
own.” 

“What’s  the  trouble,  then?” 

“I  guess  Brousseau’s  off  on  another 
tack,  Mr.  Askew.  All  the  hands  was 
over  to.  Ste.  Marie  on  Saturday  night 
by  special  invitation  from  Simeon  Du- 


Factory  Prices  on  J 
WALLPAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1928  Sample  Book  Showing  Vast 
Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New.  Strikingly 
Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Bor¬ 
ders.  Large  Double  Rolls  at  Rock  Bottom 
Factory  Prices.  Values  Cannot  be  Equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  A  UTICA.  N.Y. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.Y., discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save 
a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Foul- 
try  Fence,  Poultry  Nett! 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Cream  Sepa¬ 


rators,  Pipeless  Furnace  or  Paint  get  my  New 

Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  the  biff  saving*  my  new  low  prices  save  you  this  season. 
Lowest  prices  in  16  years.  I  pay  the  freiffht  —  guarantee  th# 
quality.— Jim  Brown.  2 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dipt.  3002  Cltviland,  Ohio 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  vour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed, 
('ommunications  strictly  confidential. 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney  73-G  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
Off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO..  Butler,  Ohio 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  wks.  old.  $3.75  to  $4.50  8  to  10  wks.old,$4to$5 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  216  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


Chester ,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


Best  p;„c  an/I  Qlmafe  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  *  *S®  (JUOalS  t0  ^  0id  $6  ea. ;  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk — $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 

val,  who  owns  the  biggest  dance-hall 
there.  There  was  free  drinks  for 
everybody,  and  the  whole  place  was  in 
an  uproar  till  Sunday  morning.  Not 
a  stroke  of  work  has  been  done  here 
till  yesterday,  which  means  a  four-day 
week.  The  men  are  only  just  sober¬ 
ing  up  now. 

( Continued  Next  Week) 
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Service  Bureau^ 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare  W 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Investigate  Before  You  Sign 


Am  writing  for  information  about  the 
Menhenitt  Company  to  know  if  they  are 
a  fraud  or  honorable.  Their  head  office 
and  studios  are  in  the  Dominion  Building, 
Toronto,  Canada.  My  son  is  looking  for 
fireside  employment  at  home. 

\yE  have  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  this  company  which 
advertises  to  give  a  correspondence 
course  in  show  card  writing.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literature  sent  us,  the  cost 
of  this  course  is  $40,  payable  $10  down 
and  $2  per  week  for  fifteen  weeks.  The 
contract,  which  by  the  way  might  not 
be  recognized  by  the  average  person 
as  a  binding  contract,  states  that  “it 
is  further  understood  that  you  will  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  work  to  do  in  my  own 
home,  without  any  canvassing  or  or¬ 
der-taking  on  my  part,  and  that  you 
will  furnish  all  materials  and  pay  de¬ 
livery  charges.” 

While  admitting  the  value  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  we  wish  to  point  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  about  this  company  and 
several  similar  correspondence  courses. 

First,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
student  who  takes  this  or  any  other 
course  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  ability  if  he  is  to  get  full  value 
of  the  course. 

Second,  when  the  contract  is  once 
signed  for  a  course,  it  is  enforceable 
and  most  correspondence  schools  are 
inclined  to  collect  the  money  ' whether 
the  course  is  completed  or  not. 

Work  Guarantees  Not  Always 
Satisfactory 

Third,  a  number  of  correspondence 
schools  that  have  guaranteed  work  af¬ 
ter  completion  of  the  course  have 
found  that  it  is  impossible  to  fulfill 
this  guarantee.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  if  any  considerable  number  take 
the  show  card  writing  course  from  the 
Menhenitt  Company  that  this  company 
will  have  some  trouble  in  furnishing 
the  students  with  a  permanent  supply 
of  work  to  be  done  at  home. 


tective  on  the  case  with  the  result  that 
two  others  were  implicated. 

The  men  involved  were  John  Fris- 
by  charged  with  the  stealing  of  the 
chickens  and  Ernest  Waples  and 
George  Ponzo  who  were  accused  by 
Coleman  of  having  disposed  of  the 
stolen  fowls  in  Wilmington.  The 
three  men  had  a  hearing  before  Justice 
of  Peace  Stevens  and  were  held  under 
$500  bail.  Waples,  who  it  is  said,  has 
been  actively,  engaged  in  bootlegging, 
was  the  only  one  to  secure  bail  and 
the  other  two  men  were  taken  to  the 
New  Castle  County  workhouse. 

The  men  came  to  trial  on  November 
18  and  Frisby  was  found  guilty  and 
given  a  sentence  of  18  months.  As 


Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Will  Replace  Chickens 

I  RECEIVED  your  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars  as  my  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  capture  and  conviction  of 
two  chicken  thieves.  I  surely  do  thank  you, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  with  your  co-workers  for 
the  interest  shown  in  this  case.  I  think  you 
are  very  generous  with  your  rewards.  I 
grant  you  it  was  the  least  of  my  thoughts 
to  receive  a  reward  but  it  is  very  much 
appreciated  and  will  help  replace  the 
chickens  stolen. — Lloyd  W .  Stevenson,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J. 


use.  No  promise  is  made  by  the 
manufacturers  as  to  the  number  of 
miles  it  will  run. 

Under  this  warranty,  tires  which 
are  returned  to  the  company  are  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  and  adjustments  are 
obtained  upon  the  actual  condition  of 
the  tire.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  at  times  make  mistakes  in 
their  adjustments  but  the  makers  of 
tires  feel  on  the  whole  this  method  of 
adjustment  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  old  mileage  guarantee  which  pe¬ 
nalizes  the  careful  user  of  tires.  We 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
in  any  way  trying  to  decide  or  judge 
whether  you  are  right  in  your  claim 
or  whether  the  company  is  right.  We 
are  simply  stating  the  facts  as  they 
are  on  tire  guarantees. 

Our  advice  on  buying  tires  is  to  buy 
first  quality  tires,  use  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  as  to  inflation  and  repair 
of  small  cuts  and  then  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  company  in  case  they 
appear  to  be  lacking  in  quality.  Mak¬ 
ers  of  quality  tires  cannot  afford  to 
hurt  their  reputation  by  putting  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  under  their  trademark. 
Consequently  defective  tires  are  mar¬ 
keted  as  seconds,  and  along  with  “re¬ 
built”  tires  form  the  basis  of  most  of 
most  of  the  tire  “bargains”. 


the  tenth  $100  reward  had  already 
been  paid,  Mr.  Coleman  received  an  A. 
A.  Reward  Check  for  $50  in  accordance 
with  the  offer  of  Mr.  Morgenthau 
which  was  published  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  19  issue  of  American  agriculture. 


A.  A.  Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Goes  To  Deleware 

ALONG  about  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Romie  Colman  of  Odes¬ 
sa,  Del.,  began  missing  chickens  but 
was  unable  to  get  any  definite  clue  as 
to  the  thief.  About  the  middle  of 
September  he  shut  up  about  100  chick¬ 
ens  with  the  intentions  of  selling  them 
the  following  day  and  that  night  at 
about  2  o’clock  Mr.  Coleman  heard  a 
commotion  in  the  chicken  house.  By 
the  time  he  was  dressed  and  arrived 
at  the  chicken  house  he  saw  a  car  just 
as  it  was  leaving.  The  chickens  were 
missing. 

He  immediately  went  to  town  to  get 
an  officer.  They  returned  to  the  farm 
and  picking  up  the  marks  of  the  tires, 
they  traced  the  car  and  succeeded  in 
catching  one  of  the  thieves.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  was  not  satisfied  that  this  man 
had  done  the  job  alone  so  put  a  de- 


Tires  Adjusted  on  Condition 
Rather  Than  Mileage 

I  am  writing  you  about  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  adjustment  I  had  on  a  tire  I 
bought  through  a  mail  order  house.  The 
tire  was  used  on  the  front  wheel  of  the 
car  and  was  not  run  to  exceed  600  miles 
and  was  never  run  under-inflated.  There 
was  no  stone  bruises  or  breaks  of  any 
kind  except  a  few  small  cuts  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tire,  mostly  on  the  tread  rub¬ 
ber,  which  was  so  rotten  it  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  small  stones  in  the  road.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  this  part  of  it  but 
the  fact  that  it  blew  out  on  a  cement 
road  in  less  than  400  miles  and  was  never 
used  on  dirt  roads  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  and  a  tire  used  on  front  is  not 
subjected  to  near  the  hardship  that  a 
rear  tire  is.  Any  one  experienced  in 
tires  can  examine  this  tire  and  find  that 
a  very  cheap  grade  of  materials  was 
used. 

WE  CAN  hold  out  very  little 
hope  of  inducing  the  company, 
which  is  a  reliable  concern,  to  change 
the  amount  they  will  allow  on  your 
tire.  As  you  undoubtedly  realize 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dissat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
in  regard  to  tire  guarantees.  As  a 
result  of  abuse  of  guarantees  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  members  of  the  industry 
have  changed  their  attitude  regarding 
adjustments  and  most  of  them  have 
adopted  what  is  known  as  a  90-day 
standard  warranty  which  provides  for 
an  adjustment  on  the  first  90-days  of 
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Post  Timber  Is  Scarce 

(Continued  from,  Page  3) 

Experiments  have  shown  that  while 
treating  posts  with  cresote  doubles 
their  cost,  it  more  than  doubles  their 
value.  An  untreated  pine  post  lasted 
two  years  while  the  same  quality  of 
post,  treated,  lasted  fifteen  years. 
Some  woods  for  example,  red  cedars 
and  locust,  last  so  well  without  treat¬ 
ment  that  creosoting  may  not  pay.  On 
the  other  hand  Red  Oak  lends  itself 
well  to  the  treatment. 

Information  about  how  to  treat 
fence  posts  may  be  secured  from  the 
the  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra¬ 
cuse;  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  744  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.;  from 
Bulletin  158  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  from  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Get  Information  Before  Treating 
Posts 

Letters  to  various  state  colleges  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  practice  of  creosoting 
fence  posts  is  not  followed  to  any 
considerable  extent.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  good  advice  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  thoroughly  before  deciding 
to  try  it  out,  in  order  to  determine 
costs  and  the  effect  on  the  varieties 
of  timber  available. 

The  use  of  concrete  fence  posts  is 
increasing  slowly.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  good  posts  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  if  proper  care  is  taken. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  the  most  economical  post  in  the 
long  run.  On  the  other  hand  their 
first  cost  is  high,  they  are  heavy  to 
handle  and  they  must  be  set  rather 
than  driven,  the  common  practice  on 
most  most  farms  in  dairy  sections. 

Steel  posts  are  being  manufactured 
by  a  number  of  companies  and  we  are 
informed  that  they  ^ost  from  25  to  35 
cents  each. 

One  disadvantage  has  been  the 
small  cross-section  of  steel  posts.  This 
has  been  overcome  to  some  extent  by 
making  the  posts  in  the  form  of  a  T 
or  an  angle.  Anchor  pieces  are  also 
put  on  some  posts  which  make  it  more 
difficult  for  animals  to  loosen  them 
by  pushing. 

The  problem  of  the  fence  post  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  resolves  itself  into  a 
study  of  comparative  costs  over  a 
long  period.  The  man  just  starting 
may  not  be  able  to  put  in  a  long 
term  investment  in  the  shape  of 
crete  or  steel  posts  but  as,  a  geneij 
rule  the  cost  of  upkeep  per  rod 
fence  per  year  is  the  figure  to 
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"Not  so  bad,  eh,"  says  Edwin  C.  OHphant,  Carrington, 

S.  D.,  regarding  repairs  for  his  Walsh  No-Buckle  har¬ 
ness.  Why  bo  low?  Because  Walsh  harness  bas'no  buckles 
or  rings  to  cut  and  tear  straps,  no  holes  in  straps  to 
weaken  them.  12  years  hard  usage  proves  Walsh  har¬ 
ness  to  outwear  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

30  Days  On  Your  Team  FREE 

Pay  nothing.  Test  it  yourself.  Ship  back  at  my  expense 
if  you  don’t  find  it  the  handiest,  strongest  harness  you 
ever  saw.  Write  today  for  my  astonishingly  low  terms. 

James  M.  Walsh 
JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Are.,  Dept,  5 15  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


i  Complete  Outfits—  W 
L°S  Saws>  Portable 
Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw 

Frames.  Everything  yon  need  for  working  In 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  "How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  resu’t  of  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

-  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7802  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7807  Liberty  Ave..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON  KS“ 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  ateei  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  38  Middletown,  O. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Inventory  Sale 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  discount  frdm 
any  price  listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


WAS 

$175 


NOW 

H57£ 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam  bpller, 
pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  Freight  prepaid. 


Bathroom  Outfit 


Our  “Royal” 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with  allrt*  p*  ^  wr 
Fittings  and  Five-Year  Guaran-  A  |~  |  j  J} 

Was  $57.50.  NowYjl— 


WE  PAY  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Gasoline  is  no 


after  200  miles 


lubricant 

Today’s  added  winter  mileage  intensifies  an  old  problem. 

The  increase  in  winter  driving  has  brought  in  many 
so-called  “winter  oils’*.  Many  of  these  oils  are  unusually 
light  in  body.  Many  are  produced  solely  to  give  you 
easy  starting. 

A  cold  morning  finds  this  thin  oil  in  your  crankcase. 
You  start  your  cold  engine.  You  must  use  your  choke 
freely.  The  cold  combustion  chambers  fail  to  vaporize 
all  the  fuel.  Some  of  the  gasoline  is  forced  by  the 
piston  rings. 

Gasoline  dilution  begins.  In  200  miles  of  driving 
you  may  easily  get  a  full  quart  of  gasoline  mixed  with 
your  lubricating  oil 


Two  winter  troubles  minimized 
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SPECIAL  WINTER  CHART 


Mobiloil  Arctic 


should  be  used  in  Winter  (below  32°F.j 
in  all  cars  marked*. 


passenger  cars 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Auburn  oil  except  Models  4-44  6-66 

• 

Buick. . , . •. . . 

* 

'Cadillac . 

•  t 

Chandler  except.  Special  Six. ........ 

•  j 

Chevrolet..., . . 

•  | 

Chrysler  4-cjL  . 

Dodge  Brothers . . • . 

•  I 

Elcar  all  except  Models  6-6$  4  cyls. 

Erskine . 

• 

Essex. . . . 

• 

Flint . . . . 

• 

Hudson . . . . 

9 

Hupmobile. . . . . 

9 

Jordan . . . 

La  Salle . 

9 

Locomobile . . . 

M  arm  on  8-cyL.  . . . 

9 

Moon. . . . . 

9 

Nash . . 

9 

Oakland . 

• 

Oldsmobile . .  . . . . 

• 

Overland  &  Overland  Whippet.. .... 

«• 

Packard  Six . . 

"  Eight . . 

9 

Paige . : - ........ 

9 

Peerless  Models  60, 80  HI  Eight . 

Pontiac . . . 1 

9 

Reo . . . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

‘<4  • 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  above,  consult  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  Mobiloil  deal¬ 
ers’  for  your  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil. 


larjaLi,!,,  jiaa. 


For  winter  use  in  most  cars  we  recommend  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Arctic.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  meets  the 
gasoline  dilution  problem  with  scientific  exactness. 

Mobiloil  Arctic  is  quick-flowing  without  being  a 
“light  oil”.  It  is  fluid  enough  to  give  you  easy  starting 
at  zero,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  full  rich  body 
that  will  provide  thorough  lubrication  for  all  friction 
surfaces. 

If  your  car  is  listed  in  the  Chart  on  this  page 
Mobiloil  Arctic  is  the  oil  you  should  use  this  winter. 
For  other  cars,  consult  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart— 
any  Mobiloil  dealer  has  it. 


Arctic 


T7A  P TTT AJT  P  D  A  MV  New* York,  Chicago,  'Philadelphia',  ^Boston,  ^Buffalo,  Detroit,  $f.  XjouB, 

V-'  tVA  V-*  \J  lVIlT  xVLN  X  'Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  s.MinneapQlis^  Kansas  Qtfr  *£W/#J 

^Qthet  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Save  This  Issue 


This  is  the  third  Reference  Special  of  A.  A.  and  is 
the  best  yet.  No  pains  or  effort  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  valuable  to  you.  If  you  want  something,  con¬ 
sult  the  index  on  this  page.  If  you  cannot  find  it,  write 
us.  This  one  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  will  save 
you  time,  trouble  and  money  many  times  during  the 
coming  year  and  it  alone  is  worth  the  whole  subscription 
price.  Preserve  this  Reference  Number  carefully  and 
use  it  often. 
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Just  One  Quality  and  That  The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  by  a  graduate  Seed  Analyst  and  sold  to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee, 
subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

We  grow  and  sell  Farm  Seeds  and  only  Farm  Seeds.  We  concentrate  all  of  our  time,  ability,  energy  and  experience  in  doing  one  thing  well, 
and  we  have  done  that  one  thing  SO  WELL  that  in  a  little  over  a  third  of  a  century,  we  have  developed  the  largest  strictly  mail  order  Farm 
Seed  Business  in  America.  We  have  “everything  for  the  Farm.”  All  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Farm  Seeds  and  when  we  say  “Best”,  we 
know  because  we  test  thoroughly  in  field  culture  on  our  own  1000  acre  Seed  Farms  and  our  prices  are  lower  than  the  same  high  quality 
can  be  bought  for  elsewhere,  as  we  ship  direct  to  you,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  and  just  profit  on  the  volume  of  business  we  do. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  of  Dibble’s  low  prices  on  Quality  Seeds. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  99.50%  pure  or  better,  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  TIMOTHY  AND  ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE,  averaging  20%  Alsike,  balance  high  grade  “Timothy,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds,”  the 
bargain  of  the  Grass  Seed  Trade  $4.50  per  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS,  in  our  opinion,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  variety  $1.00  per  bushel.  Other  good 
Oats  at  still  lower  prices. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN,  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Cornell  11,  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Sweepstakes,  Big 
Red  Dent  and  Early  Yellow  Dent  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES  11  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  and  we  never  had  a  better  stock  in  our  storage 
houses  than  we  have  today.  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  are  of  a  su  perior  quality,  so  good  that  our  annual  sales  reached  and  passed  a 

100,000  BUSHELS 

DIBBLE’S  D  B.  BRAND  ALFALFAS,  Northwestern  dry  land  grown,  Grimm  and  Canadian  Variegated  99.50  pure  or  better. 

DIBBLE’S  D-  B .  BRAND  CLOVERS,  Medium  and  Genuine  Mammoth,  99.50%  pure,  also  Alsike,  White  Dutch  and  White  Sweet. 

In  addition,  we  have  full  stocks  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Millets,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

DIBBLE’S  CATALOG  is  the  handsomest  and  most  comprehensive  Farm  Seed  Book  published  in  America, 
printed  on  heavy  paper  and  illustrated  throughout  in  colors.  It  is  written  by  Farmers  for  Farmers,  it  tells 
the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation  and  no  Farmer  can  afford  to  buy  his  Farm  Seeds  this  spring  till  he 
has  read  this  Book,  it  costs  us  over  25  cents  to  put  this  Catalog  in  your  hands.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  card  will  bring  you  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book  by  return  mail  and  with  it,  we  send  you  our  “Up  to  the 
Minute”  complete  Price  List  and  Samples  of  seeds  for  testing  if  you  ask  for  them  FREE .  Address: 


.IP 


lBBLE’S 

FARM  S^ED 


EDWARD  F. 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  A 
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Some  improvement  in  agriculture  is 
expected  for  1928  if  farmers  avoid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  and  continue 
their  efforts  to  balance  production  with 
demand,  according  to  the  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook  report  for  1928  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole 
may  anticipate  a  domestic  market  sit¬ 
uation  for  the  1928  production  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  present  winter 
with  the  possibility  of  some  improve¬ 
ment.  Foreign  demand  for  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  of  1928  probably 
will  be  no  better  than  it  was  for  those 
of  1927. 

Farm  Labor  and  Credit. 

The  agricultural  credit  situation  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  is  some¬ 
what  improved  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  credit  supply  in  financial  centers 
continues  abundant  and  rates  on  com¬ 
mercial  loans  and  investments  have 
shown  further  decline. 

Farm  labor  will  probably  be  avail¬ 
able  in  a  slightly  larger  supply  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  1928. 
Farm  wages  and  the  prices  of  farm 
machinery  are  not  likely  to  change  and 
building  materials  when  purchased  in 
quantities  probably  will  be  lower  than 
last  year. 


Dairy 

The  dairy  industry  appears  to  be  in 
a  fairly  strong  position:  although  there 
are  indications  that  production  is  in¬ 
creasing.  There  is  beginning  to  be 
a  somewhat  larger  surplus  of  milk 
than  usual  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months  and  some  man¬ 
ufactured  dairy  products,  particularly 
cheese,  are  rapidly  increasing.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  dairymen 
want  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  over-production  and  the 
resulting  lower  prices  which  are  sure 
to  come.  There  are  indications  that 
farmers  are  raising  all  heifer  calves, 
both  good  and  bad,  and  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  heavily,  so  it  is  probable  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  crest  of  high 
dairy  prices  and  that  the  trend  will 
soon  be  downward.  The  wise  dairy¬ 
man  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  trim 
his  own  business  sails  accordingly. 

Work  Animals. 

Numbers  of  horse  and  mule  colts  in¬ 
dicate  further  decreases  in  work  an¬ 
imals  for  several  years  to  come.  Even¬ 
tually,  this  reduction  will  reach  a  point 
where  scarcity  will  cause  prices  to  rise 
to  higher  levels.  Increased  breeding 
of  work  animals  is  advisable  as  a  side 


line  in  areas  of  cheap  pasture,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  producers  have  favorable 
prospects  of  a  higher  level  of  prices 
for  both  dressed  and  live  poultry  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
because  of  lighter  supplies  in  storage 
and  prospective  favorable  demand. 

The  low  storage  holdings  of  eggs  and 
the  favorable  outcome  of  the  1927  stor¬ 
age  season  with  the  number  of  layers 


ket,  the  outlook  for  wool  growers  ap¬ 
pears  favorable.  Sheep  numbers  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  and  prospects  indi¬ 
cate  a  lamb  crop  for  1928  somewhat 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Demand  for 
lamb  is  not  likely  to  improve  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  offset  the  prospective  increase  in 
production. 

Feed  Prices. 

About  the  same  quantity  of  feed 
grains  is  available  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  as  a  year  ago,  stocks  of  legume 


Pennsylvania  Crops  1926  and  1927 


Acreage 

Unit 

1926 

1927 

Corn  _ 

1,394,000 

1,270,000 

Bushels 

Spring  Wheat  _ 

7,000 

8,000 

Bushels 

IVinter  Wheat  _ 

1,170,000 

1,090,000 

Oats  _ _ _ 

1,111,000 

1,100,000 

78,000 

210,000 

220,000 

Rye  _ _ 

93,000 

Buckwheat  _ 

190,000 

White  Potatoes  _ 

198,000 

Bushels 

Tobacco  _ _ 

33,000 

33,000 

3,075,000 

Tame  Hay  _ 

Apples,  Total  _ _ 

Apples,  Com’l 

Peaches  _  ... 

Pears 

Grapes 

2,916,000 

Tons  _ 

Bushels 

Barrels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Barley  _ 

18,000 

21,000 

262,000 

1,085,000 

Clover  Hay  _ 

254,000 

Timothy  Hay  _ 

Mixed  Clover  and 

1,032,000 

Tons  . 

Timothy  Hay  .... 

1,406,000 

1,496,000 

Tons  _ 

Alfalfa  Hay  _ 

85,000 

83,000 

Tons 

Production 

Farm  Value 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

57,154,000 

50,165,000 

$44,580,000 

$45,650,000 

133,000 

136,000 

172,900 

176,800 

23,400,000 

20,165,000 

30,186,000 

25,610,000 

35,552,000 

39,600,000 

17,420,000 

21,384,000 

1,488,000 

1,326,000 

1,443,000 

1,382,000 

3,610,000 

4,935,000 

3,213,000 

4,195,000 

22,176,000 

26,400,000 

37,699,000 

31,680,000 

43,560,000 

44,880,000 

4,574,000 

5,834,000 

3,820,000 

5,063,000 

70,670,000 

68,350,000 

17,000,000 

6,300,000 

12,960,000 

8,820,000 

1,796,000 

850,000 

4,041,000 

3,570,000 

2,498,000 

947,000 

2,400,000 

1,894,000 

748,000 

400,000 

860,000 

600,000 

25,110 

14,850 

854,000 

906,000 

486,000 

588,000 

388,800 

488,040 

312,000 

424,000 

1,300,000 

1,736,000 

1,828,000 

2,498,000 

207,000 

208,000 

practically  unchanged  should  result  in 
higher  egg  prices  during  the  coming 
year. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Beef  cattle  for  slaughter  and  as 
stockers  and  feeders  seem  reasonably 
certain  to  meet  a  market  in  1928  that 
will  average  higher  than  in  1927  al¬ 
though  the  peak  prices  of  that  year 
may  not  be  equalled.  Market  sup¬ 
plies  of  cattle  in  1928  will  probably 
be  6  to  10  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
1927. 

Hogs. 

Hog  prices  seem  likely  to  show  some 
strengthening,  but  no  very  material 
change,  beyond  the  usual  seasonal 
fluctuations  until  next  fall  and  winter 
when  market  supplies  will  probably  be 
affected  by  the  curtailed  production 
resulting  from  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  price  situation.  Some  improve¬ 
ment  in  domestic  demand  for  pork  is 
anticipated  but  export  demand  during 
the  greater  part  of  1928  promises  to 
be  even  lower  than  in  1927. 

Sheep. 

With  wool  stocks  in  this  country 
light,  and  with  a  strong  foreign  mar¬ 


and  other  hays  are  unusually  large,  but 
there  is  a  slightly  smaller  supply  of 
byproduct  feeds.  Prices  of  by-prod¬ 
uct  feeds  and  feed  grains  therefore 
probably  will  continue  higher  than  a 
year  ago  but  hay  prices  much  lower. 

Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Potato  growers  in  all  the  northeast¬ 
ern  and  north  central  States  appear 
to  be  planning  substantial  increases  in 
their  acreages.  If  these  intentions 
are  carried  out  and  western  growers 
do  not  decrease  their  acreages  more 
than  they  now  plan  there  is  little  prob¬ 
ability  of  returns  from  potatoes  equal 
to  those  secured  during  the  last  three 
years. 

Overproduction  of  sweet  potatoes  oc¬ 
curred  in  1927  because  of  continued 
heavy  planting  in  the  eastern  commer¬ 
cial  region  accompanied  by  a  wide¬ 
spread  shift  from  cotton  to  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  South. 

Cabbage  and  Onions. 

Cabbage  acreage  should  be  moder¬ 
ately  reduced  to  restore  the  price  to  a 
better  level.  There  is  no  justification 
for  continuing  the  present  upward 
trend  in  acreage. 

Onion  acreage  in  late  or  main-crop 


States,  if  reduced  10  per  cent  below 
the  1927  acreage  would,  with  aver¬ 
age  yields,  result  in  a  crop  about  the 
same  size  as  that  produced  in  1925 
and  would  likely  restore  the  more  fa¬ 
vorable  price  level  of  that  season.  In 
the  intermediate  shipping  States  grow¬ 
ers  would  hardly  be  justified  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  acreage  above  that 
planted  in  1927. 

Beans. 

The  bean  crop  of  1927  is  apparently 
fully  equal  to  domestic  demands  and 
the  same  acreage  with  an  average 
yield  would  give  a  larger  crop.  An  in¬ 
creased  acreage  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  further  reduction  in  prices. 

Fruit  production  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  difficult  to  market  these 
crops  at  satisfactory  prices  in  years 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  good  yields.  In  view  of  the  very 
heavy  losses  experienced  when  an  ex¬ 
cessive  acreage  of  fruit  trees  is  plant¬ 
ed  it  is  hoped  that  future  plantings 
will  be  influenced  more  by  the  long 
time  prospects  for  the  fruits  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  less  by  temporary  conditions. 

Oats  and  Barley. 

Oats  are  likely  to  meet  a  less  fa¬ 
vorable  market  in  the  next  crop  year 
since  present  prices  are  largely  due  to 
below-average  yields  for  two  years. 

Barley  is  unlikely  to  bring  as  high 
prices  in  1928  as  in  1927  when  there 
was  a  shortage  of  feed  grains  in 
Europe. 

Less  Demand  for  Hay. 

The  continued  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  hay  consuming  animals, 
coupled  with  the  unusually  large  car¬ 
ryover  in  sight  from  the  large  1927 
crop,  indicates  that,  even  should  the 
1928  crop  be  below  average,  supplies 
of  hay  in  1928-29  will  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  normal  livestock  requirements. 

Corn  acreage  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  in  1928  will  probably  show  little 
change  from  last  year  if  normal 
weather  prevails  at  planting  time. 
With  average  yields  a  1928  crop  about 
equal  to  1927  may  be  expected  and 
with  the  more  normal  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  crop  prices  are  more 
likely  to  aproach  the  average  for  the 
1926  crop  than  those  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  to  date  for  the  1927,  crop. 

Apple  production  by  commercial  or¬ 
chards  for  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
continue  to  gradually  increase  during 
the  next  5  or  10  years.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  apple  outlook  to  unduly 
discourage  commercial  growers  who 

( Continued  on  Page  20) 


New  Jersey  Crops  1926  and  1927 


New  York  State  Crops  1926  and  1927  (Revised  Dec.  1927) 


All  corn  _ 

Wheat  _ _ I 

Oats  _ 

Rye  _ 

Buckwheat 

Barley  . . 

White  Potatoes 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Tame  Hay  (all)  _ 

Alfalfa  _ 

Apples  (total)  . 

Apples  (comm’l)  ... 

P eaches  . . , _ 

Pears  _ _ 

Cranberries 
Tomatoes  (for  mfr.) 
Tomatoes  (for  mkt.) 
Sweet  Corn 
Strawberries 

String  Beans  _ _ 

Asparagus  . . 

Peppers  . 

Cantaloupes 

Lima  Beans  (mkt.) 

Green  Peas  (mkt.).. 

Cucumbers 

Watermelons 

Eggplant  _ 

Onions 

Lettuce  (spring) 
Lettuce  (fall)  ..... 

Celery  (spring)  _ _ 

Cejery  (fall)  . 

Spinach  (spring)  _ 

Spinach  (fall)  _ 

Carrots  . . 

Eeets  (mkt.)  _ 

Cabbage  _ 

Cauliflower  _ 


Acreage 

Unit 

Production 

Farm  Value 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

188,000 

179,000 

Bushels  _ 

8,648,000 

7,160,000 

$6,918,000 

$6,086,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Bushels  _ 

1,320,000 

1,380,000 

1,742,000 

1,725,000 

50,000 

49,000 

Bushels  _ 

1,650,000 

1,764,000 

825,000 

935,000 

41,000 

36,000 

Bushels  _ 

779,000 

72f  000 

740,000 

698,000 

2,000 

1,000 

Bushels  _ 

36,000 

,000 

36,000 

18,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Bushels  _ 

33,000 

4,000 

28,000 

61,000 

50,000 

57,000 

Bushels 

7,250,000 

77,000 

11,238,000 

10,095,000 

17,000 

15,000 

Bushels  .  ... 

2,465,000 

,890,000 

2,958,000 

2,268,000 

250,000 

257,000 

Tons  . . 

391, 00+ 

461,000 

7,937,000 

8,067,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Tons  _ 

68,00 

69,000 

Bushels  _ 

4,330,00, 

2,697,000 

3,017,000 

3,911,000 

Barrels  _ 

944,00 

611,000 

2,030,000 

2,566,000 

Bushels  _ 

3,000,000 

2,304,000 

1,890,000 

3,46S,000 

Bushels  _ 

645,000 

420,000 

419,000 

420,000 

11,000 

11,000 

Barrels  _ 

210,000 

75,000 

1,470,000 

825,000 

32,000 

28,000 

Tons 

153,600 

145,600 

3,133,000 

2,621,000 

12,000 

11,400 

Bushels 

2,520,000 

2,508,000 

2,394,000 

2,759,000 

22,000 

18,000 

Earst 

118,800,000 

95,400,000 

1,723,000 

2,051,000 

5,500 

6,600 

32-qt.  crt.  _ 

330,000 

462,000 

1,584,000 

1,756,000 

11,000 

11,300 

Bushels 

1,320,000 

1,469,000 

1,320,000 

2,130,000 

10,000 

10,500 

2-dz.  bchs. 

370,000 

441,000 

2,257,000 

2,470,000 

7,500 

7,000 

Bushels 

1,950,000 

1,680,000 

1,228,000 

1,260,000 

4,500 

4,000 

Crates  _ 

517,500 

440,000 

336,000 

330,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Bushels  _ 

264,000 

285,000 

475,000 

484,000 

3,800 

4,000 

Bushels  . 

323,000 

360,000 

711,000 

767,000 

2,100 

2,000 

Bushels  _ 

420,000 

370,000 

399,000 

462,000 

2,200 

1,900 

No.  melons;) 

462,000 

380,000 

97,000 

95,000 

1,000 

1,100 

Bushels  . 

220,000 

330,000 

220,000 

264,000 

2,900 

2,900 

Bushels  ...  . 

580,000 

696,000 

580,000 

870,000 

1,100 

1,200 

Crates  _ 

550,000 

600,000 

275,000 

702,000 

1,300 

1,250 

Crates  _ 

455,000 

625,000 

273,000 

550,000 

650 

800 

Crates  . 

137,800 

172,000 

207,000 

172,000 

700 

500 

Crates  . 

140,000 

75,000 

245,000 

131,000 

1,400 

1,500 

Bushels 

434,000 

450,000 

260,000 

346,000 

1,200 

1,100 

Bushels  . 

372,000 

264,000 

223,000 

211,000 

1,400 

1,400 

Bushels  _ 

350,000 

336,000 

350,000 

309,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels  _ 

200,000 

245,000 

180,000 

220,000 

6,000 

6,600 

Bushels’:  _ 

650,000 

1,848,000 

990,000 

1,349,000 

308 

250  1 

Bushels  _ 

43,500 

37,500 

50,000 

56,000 

t  oweet  corn  price  per  100  ears. 

8  Watermelon  price  per  100  melons. 
t  Forty  bushels  of  cabbage  equal  1  ton. 


Acreage 

Unit 

Production 

Farm 

Value 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

270,000 

289,000 

Bushels  .... 

4,725,000 

6,069,000 

$6,237,000 

$7,586,000 

Spring  wheat  _ 

9,000 

12,000 

Bushels 

162,000 

222,000 

207,000 

289,000 

flats 

1,017,000 

1,000,000 

Bushels  . 

34,578,000 

35,000,000 

17,289,000 

19,250,000 

Barley  _ 

179,000 

188,000 

Bushels  . 

5,066,000 

5,452,000 

3,800,000 

4,362,000 

670,000 

663,000 

Bushels  ... 

23,450,000 

22,542,000 

20,167,000 

21,640,000 

Rye  . . . . 

25,000 

21,000 

Bushels 

388,000 

368,000 

388,000 

386,000 

190,000 

213,000 

Bushels 

3,591,000 

4,473,000 

3,196,000 

3,757,000 

248,000 

270,000 

Bushels 

29,016,000 

28,620,000 

46,426,000 

35,775,000 

1,200 

800 

Pounds 

1,320,000 

960,000 

251,000 

173,000 

4,847,000 

4,850,000 

Tons  .... 

6,393,000 

7,311,000 

95,895,000 

82,614,000 

97,000 

68,000 

Bushels 

1,145,000 

1,066,000 

4,236,000 

3,944,000 

3,000 

82,000 

Bushels 

5,000 

2,000 

100,000 

38,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

40,375,000 

13,600,000 

20,350,000 

19,720,000 

Barrels 

6,000,000 

7,721 joOO 

Bushels 

2,300,000 

1,140,000 

1,863,000 

2,166,000 

Bushels 

2,088,000 

1,872,000 

2,610,000 

2,808,000 

Tons  .. 

106,700 

51,520 

3,734^000 

3,143,000 

3,958,000 

t3, 839, 000 

Pounds  . 

$10,192,000 

+8,749,000 

Cabbage,  Danish, 

except  Long  Island 

19,640 

23,070 

Tons  .... 

204,100 

249,300 

31,560 

35,980 

Tons  _ 

329,600 

447,800 

3,409,000 

3,208,000 

Carrots  _  _ 

2,250 

2,860 

Bushels 

1,246,000 

1,788,000 

635,000 

822,000 

Cauliflower  _ 

5,560 

5,060 

Crates 

1,334,000 

1,270,000 

1,814,000 

2,324,000 

Celery  _ _ _ _ _ 

4,890 

5,090 

2-3  Crates  . 

1,506,000 

1,654,000 

2,259,000 

1,985,000 

Cucumbers  for  table 

3,950 

3,950 

Bushels 

490,000 

585,000 

461,000 

573,000 

Green  peas,  for  canning 

34,990 

25,540 

Tons 

31,500 

20,400 

1,911,000 

1,205,000 

Green  peas,  for  table  use 

8,070 

6,940 

Bushels  _ 

646,000 

923,000 

859,000 

1,717,000 

Lettuce  _ s _ 

7,200 

6,480 

Crates  (4  dz) 

1,246,000 

1,147,000 

1,994,000 

1,698,000 

Onions  _  _  ...  .... 

7,580 

8,460 

Bushels  . . 

2,729,000 

3,046,000 

1,828,000 

1,797,000 

Snap  beans  for  canning  .. 

5,220 

5,530 

Tons  . . 

6,800 

7,700 

523,000 

645,000 

Strawberries 

4,570 

4,570 

11,361,000 

13,308,000 

2,159,000 

2,395,000 

Sweet  corn  for  canning  ... 

27,420 

20,290 

Tons  _ , 

60,300 

32,500 

M00>00 

61  lioOO 

Tomatoes  for  manufacture 

9,850 

10,540 

Tons  . 

49,200 

70,600 

753,000 

1,053,000 

Tomatoes  for  table  use 

1,740 

2,640 

Bushels  _ 

311,600 

631,000 

264,000 

353,000 

*  Production  figures  assume  that  all  corn  whether  hus  ked  or  not  would  yield  at  the  same  rate  as  corn  actual ^ 
husked.  _ 

t  Trees  topped.  t  Includes  sirup  reduced  to  sugar  (1  gallon  equals  8  pounds  sugar). 
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Helps  for  Making  the  Dairy  Pay 


Cleaning  Milking  Machines 

There  are  several  good  commercial 
materials  for  disinfecting  milking  ma¬ 
chine  parts  on  the  market.  They  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  hypochlorite 
solutions  and  are  very  similar.  They 
are  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with 
a  salt  solution. 

A  hypochlorite  solution  can  be  made 
at  home  as  follows: 

1 —  Buy  a  12-ounce  can  of  chloride 
of  lime,  making  sure  that  it  is  fresh. 

2 —  Mix  it  with  a  gallon  of  water, 
first  adding  enough  water  to  make  a 
paste  and  then  adding  the  remainder 
of  the  water. 

3—  Keep  the  solution  covered.  Af¬ 
ter  the  sediment  has  settled  for  a  few 
hours,  a  pint  of  the  clear  liquid  is 
added  to  the  brine  solution. 

4 —  A  20-gallon  stone  jar  should  be 
used  to  contain  the  brine  and  hypo- 
chloride  solution.  Wooden  or  metal 
tubs  cause  the  solution  to  deteriorate. 

5—  This  jar  is  filled  with  clean  water 
and  clean  salt  added  until  some  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Then 
the  pint  of  clear  hypochlorite  solution 
is  added  to  it. 

6 —  The  hypochlorite  solution  should 
be  added  to  the  brine  once  a  week  in 
cool  weather  and  twice  a  week  in 
warm  weather. 

7—  -Where  commercial  hypochlorite 
solutions  are  used,  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer. 


What  Breeding  Names 
Mean 

Line  Breeding — Refers  to  the  mating 
of  animals  that  have  been  bred  along 
the  same  blood  lines.  It  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  restriction  of  the  mating 
and  selecting  of  animals  to  a  single 
line  of  descent  with  the  purpose  of 
improvement. 

Inbreeding — Is  the  mating  of  father 
and  daughter,  mother  and  son,  or 
brother  and  sister. 

Purebred — A  term  denoting  register¬ 
ed  animals  or  animals  eligible  for  reg¬ 
istration. 

Grade — Generally  an  animal  sired  by 
a  purebred  and  out  of  a  grade  or  scrub 


Duration  and  Frequency  of  Heat 

in  Farm  Animals 

In  heat  for 

Mare*  . .  5-7  days* 

Cows  _  2-3  days* 

Ewes  -  2-3  days 

Sows  . - .  2-4  days 

If  not  im¬ 
pregnated 
heat  will 
recur  in 

3  to  6  weeks 

3  to  4  weeks 

17  to  28  days 

21  days 

* Subject  to  variation. 

cow.  It  may  mean,  however,  any  an¬ 
imal  carrying  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
pure  blood. 

Scrub — An  animal  carrying  little  or 
no  pure  blood. 


Composition  of  Cow’s  Milk 


Constituents 

Per  cent 

Water  . - . 

.  87.0 

Fat  . . . . , — - - ... 

Carbohydrates:  Milk  sugar  .... 
Protein : 

.  4.0 

.  5.0 

2.8 

Albumin  ...  . . . .  -  ... 

. 5 

Mineral  matter  - - - —  -7 


Total  _ _ _  100.0 

(U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook ) 


How  to  Organize  a  Cow- 
Testing  Association 

A  cow-testing  association  is  any  or¬ 
ganization  of  about  26  dairy  farmers 
who  cooperatively  employ  a  man  to 
test  their  cows  for  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

Organization — The  need  is  determin¬ 
ed  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  or¬ 
ganize.  A  meeting  is  then  called  and 
a  temporary  organization  effected.  The 
neighborhood  is  thoroughly  canvassed 
until  about  26  dairy  farmers  have 
agreed  to  become  members.  Copies  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  of  the 
cow-tester’s  contract  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
my,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
■sulture.  A  permanent  organization 


is  effected.  Officers  are  elected  as 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  A  tester  is  then  hired  and 
work  begun. 

Duties  of  the  tester — He  visits  each 
farm  one  day  each  month  from  that 
day’s  feed  and  production  records  de¬ 
termines  the  monthly  records  of  each 
cow  in  the  herd. 

Cost — Salaries  of  testers  range  usu¬ 
ally  from  $75  to  $100  per  month.  In 
addition  the  association  furnishes  the 
needed  equipment  and  the  farmers  pro¬ 
vide  board  and  transportation.  Blank 
forms  and  record  books  are  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
through  the  State  Specialist  in  charge 
of  cow-testing  associations  in  each 
state,  with  the  understanding  that 
copies  of  individual  cow  records  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Bureau  in  return. 

Expected  results — Selection,  feeding, 


and  breeding  based  on  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  records,  may  increase  pro¬ 
duction  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

(U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook) 


How  to  Manage  the  Herd 
Sire 

Breeding  bulls  should  be  kept  in 
moderate  flesh — not  fat.  Legume  hays 
are  the  best  roughage  to  feed.  From 
4  to  10  pounds  of  grain  should  be  giv¬ 
en  daily,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
animal.  A  mixture  of  3  parts  corn 
or  barley,  2  parts  bran  or  oats,  and 
1  part  linseed-oil  meal  constitutes  a 
desirable  ration. 

Dairy  bulls  are  old  enough  for  light 
service  at  12  months  of  age,  but  should 
be  used  sparingly  until  18  months  old. 
At  2  years  of  age,  during  the  breeding 
season,  a  bull  can  serve  4  or  5  cows 
a  week  without  injury.  Mature  bulls 
should  not  serve  more  than  2  cows  in 
one  day,  nor  more  than  75  or  80  in  a 
year. 

The  main  points  to  consider  in  pro¬ 
viding  quarters  for  bulls  are  (1)  pro¬ 
tection  from  weather,  (2)  exercise,  and 
(3)  safety  in  handling. 

A  shed  or  barn  opening  into  an  ex¬ 
ercising  yard  is  practical.  If  possible, 
the  shed  should  be  left  open  on  the 
south  side.  Gates,  stanchion,  and 
doors  can  be  so  arranged  that  one  need 
not  enter  the  pen  or  barn  when  the 
bull  is  loose.  The  barn  should  be 
sufficient  size  to  enable  the  bull  to 
move  around  freely. 

Fences  should  be  from  5  to  6  feet 
high.  Materials  most  commonly  used 
are  woven  wire,  barbed  wire,  heavy 
planks,  rails  or  poles  and  iron  pipe. 

Many  bulls,  after  their  value  has 
been  proved,  are  found  to  be  sterile 
or  slow  breeders,  largely  on  account 
of  close  confinement  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  Many  bulls  when  provided  with 
a  pen  are  lazy  and  sluggish  and  should 
be  forced  to  exercise.  They  may  be 
yoked  up  and  worked  or  put  on  a 
treadmill.  Two  or  three  bulls  can  be 
turned  together  into  the  same  pen.  If 
this  is  done,  they  should  be  dehorned. 

At  8  months  of  age  the  bull  should 


have  a  suitable  ring  placed  in  his  nose. 
When  the  bull  is  2  years  old  this  ring 
should  be  replaced  by  a  larger  and 
stronger  one.  The  ring  is  a  safeguard 
in  handling  and  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed. 

Always  handle  a  bull  in  a  firm  man¬ 
ner  and  never  trust  him.  A  person 
may  be  killed  of  seriously  injured  by 
taking  unnecessary  chances  With  a 
bull. 


How  to  Dry  Off  Heavy 
Milkers 

This  depends  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
a  cow  has  produced  and  her  condition 
as  regards  flesh.  CoWs  of  low  or 
medium  production  do  not  require  So 
long  a  dry  period  as  high  producers. 
Cows  should  be  dry  a  month  or  six 


weeks  if  in  good  flesh.  Thin  cows 
should  be  dry  longer.  High  producers 
may  require  two  months  or  more. 

Most  cows  can  be  dried  off  by  the 
gradual  lessening  of  the  frequency  of 
milking;  that  is,  first  skip  one  regular 
milking,  then  skip  two,  then  three,  etc. 
When  the  daily  production  is  only  6 
or  8  pounds,  milking  may  be  stopped 
entirely.  With  persistent  producers 
it  is  often  necessary  to  reduce  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  feed,  especially  grain,  and 
give  dry  roughage. 


Curing  the  Self  Sucker 

One  of  the  simplest  and  surest  meth¬ 
ods  of  breaking  a  cow  of  sucking  her¬ 
self  is  to  put  an  old  work  bridle  on 
her.  The  bit  of  the  bridle  should  be 
divided  in  the  middle. 

This  will  stop  the  confirmed  sucker. 
The  bit  will  bother  her  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  she  will  soon  get  used  to  it. 
This  method  does  not  interfere  With 
the  cow  moving  around  as  she  desires. 


Remedies  For  Sick  Animals 

Aloes — Cathartic,  laxative  or  bitter 
tonic  depending  on  the  amount  given. 
Requires  15-20  hours  for  operation. 
Dose — Cattle,  1-2  oz.  Horses  2-8 
drams.  Sheep  and  hogs,  1-2  drams. 
Can  be  given  in  warm  water  as  a 
drench. 

Boracic  acid — An  anUseptic  used 
mainly  as  a  dry  powder  for  a  dressing 
for  wounds.  It  is  sometimes  Used  in¬ 
ternally  for  diarrhea  in  calves.  Dose 
10-30  grains  in  syrup  3  times  a  day. 

Carbolic  acid— Deoderizes  and  kills 
bacteria.  Poisonous.  It  is  used  in 
from  2-5%  solution  as  an  antiseptic  for 
wounds,  particularly  those  that  have 
pus. 

Iodoform — A  powder  used  as  a 
dressing  for  wounds.  May  be  used 
alone  or  with  twice  its  bulk  of  pow¬ 
dered  boracic  acid. 

Common  lime — Lime  water,  which 
contains  all  the  lime  it  will  dissolve  is 
frequently  given  for  indigestion  in 
calves. 

Raw  linseed  oil— A  laxative.  Dose, 


cattle  2-4  pints.  Horses  1-3  pints. 
Sheep  and  hogs  %  pint. 

Corrosive  Sublimate — Very  poison¬ 
ous.  One  to  one  thousand  solution 
makes  a  good  disinfectant  for  barns 
and  for  surgical  instruments. 

Epsom  salts — -A  saline  cathartic. 
Dose,  Cattle  1-2  pounds.  Sheep  and 
hogs  Vs-M  pound.  Not  usually  given 
to  horses.  Dilute  and  give  as  a 
drench. 

Saltpeter  (Nitrate  of  potash)  Given 
to  stimulate  kidneys.  Dose,  Cattle 
and  horses,  y2- 2  oz.  Sheep  and  Swihe, 
i/2- 2  drams.  Dissolve  and  give  as  a 
drench. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre — A  stimulant, 
is  antispasmodic  and  increases  the  Se¬ 
cretions  from  skin,  lungs  and  kidneys. 
Do  not  mix  With  water  until  ready  to 
give.  Dose,  Horses  and  cattle,  2-4  oz. 
Hogs,  2-4  drams. 

Turpentine  —  Stimulant,  antiseptic 
and  destroys  parasites  both  external 
and  internal.  Useful  in  indigestion, 
and  bloating.  Dose,  Horses  and  cat¬ 
tle,  1-2  oz.  Sheep  and  swine  1-3  oz. 
Common  Measurements  for  Medicine. 
Teaspoon  holds  about  1  dram  (%  oz.) 
Tablespoon  holds  about  4  drams  (y2 

oz. ) 

Desert  spoon  holds  about  2  drams 
Teacup  holds  about  5  oz. 

Note.— Home  remedies  are  often  use¬ 
ful  but  care  should  be  used  with  them. 
Animals  that  are  sick  usually  need  the 
care  of  a  veterinarian. 


How  to  Produce  Good  Milk 

1.  Don’t  mix  warm  and  cold  milk 
together.  Never  mix  any  milk  to¬ 
gether  without  first  thoroughly  stirring 
the  same. 

2.  Use  a  stiff  brush,  a  good  dairy 
washing  powder  and  plenty  of  hot 
water  in  washing  all  milk  utensils,  at 
least  once  a  day. 

3.  Cool  your  milk  before  clamping 
the  lids  down  tightly. 

4.  Wash  your  cans  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

5.  Don’t  feed  silage,  hay  or  any  feed 
that  may  transmit  an  odor  into  the 


Livestock  on  New  Jersey 
Farms 


Total 

Value 

Total 

Number 

per  Head 

Value 

Horses 

Jan. 

1, 

’28 

52,000 

$109.00 

$5,688,000 

Jan. 

1, 

’27 

54,000 

109.00 

5,908,000 

Milk  Cows. 

Jan. 

1, 

’28 

122,000 

125,00 

15,250,000 

2  yr*. 

and 

Jan. 

1, 

’27 

119,000 

110.00 

13,090,000 

older 

Jan. 

1, 

’28 

16,000 

Milk  Heifers, 

Jan. 

1, 

’27 

15,000 

1  to  2 

yr. 

Jan. 

1. 

’26 

12,000 

1,054,000 

Jan. 

1, 

’28 

62,000 

17.00 

Swine  ... 

Jan. 

1, 

’27 

60,000 

21.00 

1,260,000 

Jan. 

1, 

’28 

5,000 

12.20 

61,000 

Sheep  .... 

.  j 

dan. 

b 

’27 

6,000 

11.80 

71,000 

N.  Y. 

State  Dept 

of  Agriculture 

milk,  directly  before  milking  time. 

7.  Keep  your  milk  in  the  milk  house 
— and  not  the  barn. 

7.  Keep  your  barn  whitewashed  the 
year  around. 

8.  Keep  manure  piles  out  of  paths  of 
the  cows. 

9.  Deliver  milk  every  day. 

10.  Groom  your  coWs  daily. 

— Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council. 


How  to  Prevent  Horns 

1 —  Horns  should  be  removed  from 
calves  to  be  raised  before  they  are  one 
week  old. 

2—  Clip  the  hair  from  the  little  horn 
button  and  for  a  short  distance  around 

3—  Rub  vaseline  in  a  circle  around 
the  horn  button. 

4 —  Rub  the  button  with  a  Stick  of 
caustic  potash  until  a  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  is  red.  Put  the  pot¬ 
ash  only  on  the  horn  button. 

5 —  Do  not  put  on  too  much  potash 
as  it  may  run  down  and  burn  the  hair 
or  injure  the  eyes. 

6 —  Do  not  turn  the  calf  out  in  the 
rain  as  the  potash  will  be  washed  into 
the  eye. 

7 —  Do  not  handle  caustic  potash 
with  bare  hands. 

8 —  Keep  it  in  a  tightly  corked  bot¬ 
tle  or  it  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air  and  become  a  liquid. 


Cattle  on  Farms  in  New  York 


1910*  .... 
1911 

Year 

Dairy  cows 
and  heifers 

2  years  old 
or  older 
1,410.000 
_ _  1,410,000 

Dairy 

heifers 

I  year  old 
end  under 

2  years 
260,000 
230,000 

Cattle  of 
all  ages, 
including 
dairy  and 
beef  cattle 
2,423,000 
2,432,000 

Total 
value  of 
cattle 

$  83,062,00 
93,703,000 

1912 

1,395,000 

250,000 

2,389,000 

82,435,000 

1913 

1,395,000 

230,000 

2,341,000 

92,522,000 

1914 

1,365,000 

270,000 

2,341,000 

107,332,000 

1915 

1,410,000 

245,000 

2,403,000 

117,260,000 

1916 

1,435,000 

270,000 

2,478,000 

113,290,000 

1917 

1,475,000 

300,000 

2,478,000 

130,683,000 

1918 

1,455,000 

285,000 

2,438,000 

163,799,000 

1919 

1,455,000 

225,000 

2,378,000 

168,442,000 

1920f  . 

1921 

. .  1,499,080 

1,477,000 

253,000 

202,000 

2,144,000 

2,104,000 

189,101,000 

126,871,000 

1922 

_  1,462,000 

193,000 

2,090,000 

113,696,000 

1923 

1,449,000 

206,000 

2,030,000 

105,966,000 

1924 

.  1,422,000 

191,000 

1,940,000 

106,118,000 

1925 

.  ..  1,383,000 

182*000 

1,852,000 

98,482,000 

1926 

1,362,000 

168,000 

1,824,000 

124,066,000 

1927  .... 

.  1,318,000 

178,000 

1,811,000 

134,830,000 

*  U.  S.  Census  of  April  IS,  1910,  revised  for  comparability. 

t  Data  from  1920  to  1926  revised,  based  on  analysis  of  1920  Census  and  1925  Censas.  Changes  from 
figures  in  Table  10,  Agricultural  Bulletin  ISO,  and  Table  2,  Agricultural  Bulletin  192,  are  Slight. 
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More  Facts  for  the  Dairyman 


Using  Disinfectants 

Formaldehyde.  Formaldehyde— form¬ 
ic  aldehyde— is  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  paraform  (sort  of  condensed 
formaldehyde,  which  is  sold  as  a  white 
powder  or  in  the  form  of  pastils)  and 
in  aqueous  solution  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  formalin.  For¬ 
maldehyde  may  be  used  for  disinfec¬ 
tion  in  either  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form. 
Solutions  of  formaldehyde  are  best 
prepared  by  making  a  5%  solution  of 
formalin  in  water.  This  is  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  substances  that  require  dis¬ 
infection  and  in  the  case  of  refuse  ex¬ 
creta  and  similar  substances  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  them.  A  5% 
solution  of  formalin  is  generally  re¬ 


consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of 
coal-tar  oils  and  so-called  “cresylic 
acid”  with  little  or  no  phenol.  As 
crude  carbolic  acid  depends  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  cresylic  acid  which 
it  contains  for  its  disinfecting  power, 
it  should  not  be  employed  unless  the 
cresylic  acid  content  is  definitely 
known.  Even  then  it  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  doubtful  efficiency  if  the  per¬ 
centage  of  hydrocarbon  oils  is  rela¬ 
tively  very  large,  for  the  oil  will  pre¬ 
vent  to  a  great  extent  the  solution  of 
'the  cresylic  acid  in  water  when  this 
is  mixed  with  crude  carbolic  acid  for 
use  as  a  disinfectant.  As  is  stated 
in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  cresol, 
the  cresylic  acid  is  used  in  2-per  cent 
solution  in  water  as  a  disinfectant. 


Gestation  Table  for  Livestock  Breeders 


Cat  oat  this 
chart.  Cat  dotted 
line  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Paste  the  two 
pieces  on  two 
pieces  of  cardboard 
and  fasten  them  in 
the  center  so  they 
will  turn  freely.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to 
cat  this  issue,  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of 
this  table  may  be 
had  by  writing 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


garded  as  superior  to  carbolic  acid  of 
the  same  strength  as  a  general  disin¬ 
fectant. 

Carbolic  Acid  (Phenol).  Pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  and  crystallizes  in  long  white 
needles.,  It  may  be  purchased  in  this 
form  or  as  liquefied  carbolic  acid 
(Phenol  liquefactum,  U.  S.  P.).  The 
latter  form  is  prepared  by  adding  one 
part  of  water  to  9  parts  of  the  crys¬ 
tals  and  is  employed  by  pharmacists 
on  account  of  convenience  in  dispens¬ 
ing.  Carbolic  acid  must  not  be  con- 


Average  Feet  and  Labor  for 


100  lbs.  Milk 

Per  100  lbs.  of  Per  100  qts.  of 


milk  produced 

milk  produced 

Grain  (lbs.)  _ 

33.89 

72.65 

Hay  (lbs.)  _ 

Other  dry  forage 

43.3 

93.1 

Ubs.)  .  .. 

Other  succulent 

10.8 

23.2 

feed  (lbs.)  ...... 

8.3 

17.8 

Silage  (lbs.)  _ 

92.2 

198.2 

Labor  (hrs.) 

3.02 

6.49 

— New  York  State  College  Extension 
Service  Handbook. 


fused  with  ‘‘Crude  carbolic  acid”  and 
“liquid  carbolic  acid”  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

For  disinfecting  purposes  carbolic 
acid  is  generally  used  in  watery  solu¬ 
tion,  though  powders  containing  it  are 
sold.  A  5%  solution  of  crystallized 
carbolic  acid  in  water  is  recommended 
for  general  use. 

Disinfection. 

As  carbolic  acid  dissolves  slowly,  the 
5-per  cent  solution  should  be  prepared 
with  warm  water,  using  care  to  see 
that  all  is  dissolved  before  use.  For 
disinfecting  large  surfaces  a  spray  may 
be  used  and  the  disinfectant  should  be 
applied  liberally.  Garments  or  imple¬ 
ments  to  be  disinfected  should  remain 
in  the  5-per  cent  solution  for  at  least 
onb  hour. 

Crude  Carbolic  Acid  is  one  of  the 
products  of  coal-tar  distillation,  and 


When  crude  carbolic  acid  is  employed, 
the  amount  of  “acid”  which  it  contains 
should  be  known  and  the  disinfecting 
solution  should  be  made  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  contain  2  per  cent 
of  cresylic  acid.  This  disinfecting  so¬ 
lution  or  mixture  is  best  applied  by 
means  of  a  spray  pump,  and  while 
spraying  the  mixture  should  be  well 
agitated  in  order  that  the  oils  contain¬ 
ing  undissolved  cresols  may  be  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface  to  be  dis¬ 
infected. 

Cresol.  Cresol  (tricresol,  straw-color¬ 
ed  carbolic  acid,  liquid  carbolic  acid) 
is  derived  from  coal  tar  and  is  found 
in  the  trade  in  varying  degrees  of 
purity.  The  cresol  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  resembling 
that  of  carbolic  acid.  It  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  three  closely  related 
bodies,  all  of  which  are  superior  to 
carbolic  acid  as  disinfectants. 

The  commercial  cresols  guaranteed 
to  contain  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
cresylic  acid  are  relatively  cheap  and 
well  suited  to  the  disinfection  of  cars, 
barns,  and  yards.  For  general  dis¬ 
infection  a  1  y2  to  2  per  cent  solution 
of  cresol  in  water  should  be  used,  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for  the  impur¬ 
ities  when  the  cheaper  grades  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Cresol  is  not  easily  soluble 
in  water;  therefore,  in  preparing  so¬ 
lutions  warm  water  should  be  used  and 


care  taken  to  see  that  all  is  dissolved 
before  applying  the  solution.  A  2  per 
cent  solution  of  cresol  is  regarded  as 
being  a  more  efficient  disinfectant  than 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
and  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Compound  Solution  of  Cresol.  This 
preparation,  known  as  liquor  cresolis 
compositus,  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  is  recognized  as  official  by  the 
last  edition  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cresol  (U.  S.  P.)  with 
a  linseed-oil-potash  soap.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  thick,  dark,  amber-colored 
fluid  which  mixes  readily  with  water 
in  all  proportions  to  form  a  clear, 
soapy  solution. 

When  other  than  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  cresol  is  used  a  suffi¬ 
cient  excess  must  be  added  to  insure 
50  per  cent  of  actual  cresylic  acid  in 
the  mixture.  Compound  solution  of 
cresol  is  recommended  for  use  as  a 
general  disinfectant  in  a  3  to  4  per 
cent  solution  in  water.  In  this 
strength  it  will  accomplish  the  same 
results  as  a  iy2  to  2  per  cent  solution 
of  cresol  and  may  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid. 

Chlorinated  Lime  (Chloride  of  Lime) 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  expos¬ 
ing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  white  powder 
which  gives  off  a  disagreeable  odor  of 
chlorine,  and  decomposes  rapidly  upon 
exposure  to  air.  It  can  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  unless  kept  in  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  containers.  It  is  prepar¬ 
ed  for  use  in  the  general  disinfection 
of  cars,  pens,  or  refuse  by  mixing  six 
ounces  with  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
is  applied  liberally,  and  infectious  ex¬ 
creta  must  be  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  solution  to  insure  disinfection. 
Chlorinated  lime  is  a  powerful  de¬ 
odorant  and  is  valuable  for  use  in 
foul-smelling  cesspools  and  similar 
places. 

As  a  disinfectant,  chlorinated  lime 
possesses  no  advantages  over  formalde¬ 
hyde,  carbolic  acid,  cresol,  etc.  It 
has,  moreover,  certain  disadvantages, 
chief  among  which  are  uncertainty  of 
strength  and  destructiveness  to  metals 
and  fabrics.- 

— N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  183. 


protein  feed  and  one  high  protein  feed 
are  mixed  in  equal  weights,  the  mix¬ 
ture  wil  be  a  well  balanced  ration  to 
feed  with  the  above  roughages.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  it  is  desirable  to 
use  at  least  three  feeds. 

An  ideal  ration  should  weight  one 
lb.  per  quart.  To  secure  this,  the 


mixture  should  contain  at  least  one 
light  weight  feed  (printed  in  italics). 

Corn 

Buckwheat 

Oats 

Hominy 

Wheat 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 

Barley 

Corn  and  cob  meal 

Rye 

Wheat  bran 

Mixed  wheat  feed 

Cotton  seed  feed 

Standard  W.  Mids. 

Pea  Meal 

Flour  W.  Mids. 

Cull  Beans 

Linseed  oil  meal 
Cotton  seed  meal 


Gluten  feed 
Buckwheat  mids 


A  dairy  cow  in  full  milk  should  have 
all  the  hay  and  silage  she  will  eat  and 
if  4%  milk  or  richer  should  have  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  3-3%  lbs.  of 
milk  she  produces.  A  cow  giving 
milk  with  less  than  4%  fat  should  have 
one  lb.  of  grain  for  every  3% -4  lbs.  of 
milk.  If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used, 
less  high  protein  feeds  are  needed. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows 

The  following  grain  mixtures  are 
taken  from  “Better  Dairy  Farming” 
by  Savage  and  Maynard. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  advisability  of  home  mix¬ 
ing  grains.  Many  dairymen  feel  that 
better  results  can  be  secured  with  less 
work  by  buying  a  ready  mixed  ration 
manufactured  by  a  reliable  concern. 
The  following  points  should  at  least 
be  considered  before  deciding  to  mix 
grain  at  home. 

1—  Will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
whenever  they  are  needed? 

2 —  Is  it  possible  to  mix  grains  as 
uniformly  as  purchased  dairy  rations 
are  mixed? 

3 —  Will  the  time  required  to  mix  at 
home  return  most  profits,  or  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  this  time  for  some  other 
activity  ? 


Grain  Mixture  for  Dry  Cows. 

100  lbs.  Ground  oats 
SO  lbs.  Oil  Meal 


100  lbs.  Hominy  feed 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 


Balancing  Dairy  Rations 

There  is  not  as  much  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  exact  balancing  of  ra¬ 
tions  as  there  was  a  number  of  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  more  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  the  digestibil¬ 
ity  of  a  feed  and  to  the  amount  and 
sources  of  the  protein  contained  in  it. 
More  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  varying  concentrates  to  match  the 
roughage  fed. 

Where  alfalfa  clover  hay  is  fed,  it 
is  considered  that  a  ration  should  con¬ 
tain  14  to  18  per  cent  of  protein.  With 
timothy  hay,  the  ration  should  con¬ 
tain  from  22  to  25  per  cent  of  protein. 

The  following  is  a  short  method  of 
balancing  rations  for  cows,  taken  from 
Warren’s  Farm  Management: 

The  ordinary  grain  feeds  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups,  low  protein 
(less  than  12%).  Medium  protein 
(between  12  and  24%)  and  high  pro¬ 
tein  (over  24%). 

Heavy  feeds  are  in  dark  faced  type. 
Light  weight  feeds  in  italics. 

Mixed  hay,  corn  silage,  corn  stalks 
or  fodder  are  similar  in  composition. 
If  one  low  protein  feed,  one  medium 


Grain  Mixture  for  Milk  with  Clover 
or  Alfalfa. 


100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
150  lbs.  Ground  oats 

This  mixture  will  contain  a  little  over  14%  Protein 


200  lbs.  Hominy 
50  lbs.  Oil  mea. 


200  lbs.  Ground  oats  100  lbs.  buckw’t  mid 

100  lbs.  corn  f’d  meal  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 

100  lbs.  ground  barley  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  16%  Protein. 

Grain  Mixture  for  Timothy  Hay. 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran  100  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

100  lbs.  hominy  SO  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

150  lbs.  gluten  feed 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  24%  Protein. 

Grain  Mixture  to  be  Fed  with  Pasture. 


300  lbs.  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  hominy 


200  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs.  oil  meal 


Grain  Mixture  for  Young  Stock. 

500  lbs.  gluten  feed  400  lbs.  wheat  bran 

500  lbs.  ground  oats  100  lbs.  oil  meal 

500  lbs.  hominy  feed 

Grain  Mixture  for  Fitting  Cows  for 
Test. 

30  lbs.  hominy 
30  lbs.  wheat  bran 


30  lbs.  ground  oats 
10  lbs.  oil  meal 


Grain  Mixture  for  Official  Testing. 


200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs.  ground  oats 


200  lbs.  hominy 
150  lbs.  oil  meal 
150  lbs.  cottonseed 


Progress  of  TB  Eradication 


Number 

Modified 

Accredited 

Counties 

Total 

once-tested-free 

Total 

Accredited 

Total 

Under  Supervision 

Total 

Waiting  List 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

3,610 

24,128 

1,388 

27,045 

6,625 

69,798 

637 

6,618 

2,795 

10,134 

1,627 

8,010 

5,138 

21,598 

9,010 

61,731 

5,149 

58,083 

21,532 

144,720 

.  1,500 

1,625 

14,933 

604 

12,241 

3,156 

35,177 

84 

1,078 

51 

137,905 

1,030,909 

80 

3,099 

146,508 

1,149,274 

36,592 

289,551 

2,740 

9,124 

1,596 

9,952 

4,745 

23,528 

7 

41,912 

305,735 

45,159 

425,611 

101,895 

1,099,327 

35,000 

350,000 

18 

133,047 

855,276 

514 

10,334 

137,855 

968,101 

97,586 

477,713 

11 

86,753 

472,243 

4,581 

81,274 

106,122 

735,412 

10,740 

78,439 

Wisconsin  - _ 

26 

99,810 

1,517,146 

9,700 

207,542 

113,665 

1,808,834 

53,565 

1,071,300 

United  States  — 

436 

1,741,253 

14,096,625 

148,162 

2,024,505 

2,052,654 

19,299,094 

390,782 

4,103,386 

(310)  6 
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For  the  Man  Who  Grows  Crops 

How  to  Improve  the  Pasture 


When  land  can  he  plowed: 

1.  Plow  in  late  summer  or  fall. 

2.  Plant  to  cultivate  crop  or  buck¬ 
wheat  in  spring. 

3.  Apply  at  least  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  to  the  acre. 

4.  Fall  plow  after  harvest. 

5.  Topdress  with  at  least  1  ton  of 
limestone  or  equivalent. 

6.  Sow  grain  in  spring  with  200  pounds 
acid  phosphate. 

7.  Seed  pasture  mixture  with  grain. 
Where  land  cannot  be  plowed  apply 


sowing  may  be  made  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
above  for  hay. 

For  fair  to  good  land:  Timothy  4 
lbs.,  Kentucky  Blue  7  lbs.,  red  clover 
4  lbs.,  alsike  clover  3  lbs.,  white  clover 
2  lbs. 

For  poor  to  fair  land,  or  for  light 
land:  Timothy  3  lbs.,  Canada  Blue  3 
lbs.,  Kentucky  Blue  3  lbs.,  orchard 
grass  2  lbs.,  red  top  3  lbs.,  alsike  clov¬ 
er  5  lbs.,  white  clover  1  lb.  Note:  If 
soil  has  been  recently  limed  and  if  the 
first  crop  is  not  to  be  cut  for  hay  add 


How  to  Mix  Bordeaux 


ADO  8  GALS.  OF  STOCK  OLOFST0NE 
FROM  Bbl.  No-i  To4* 
6AL5.  OF  WATER 


ADD8GALS  or  <3T0CK  UME 
FROM  Bbl  No4T0  42 
GALS.  OF  WATER _ 


If  the  spray  tank  holds  only  50  gallons  make  the  dilution  on  one  half 
the  above  scale.  From  Michigan  Potato  Diseases. 


broadcast  one  of  the  following  or  a 
combination  if  necessary; 

1.  Acid  phosphate 

2.  Lime 

3.  Manure 

4.  Pasture  grass  seed  mixture. 
Bulletins:  Cornell — P-424,  Studies  of 

various  factors  in  influencing  the  yield 
and  duration  of  life  of  meadow  and 
pasture  plants.  “Renewing  and  Im¬ 
proving  Permanent  Pastures,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bulletin  90.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin — Permanent  Pastures. 

Mixed  Seedings  for  Hay  in 
New  Jersey 

Grass  and  clover  seedings  are  sown 
either  in  August  without  a  nurse  crop, 
or  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  early  spring 
with  a  nurse  crop  of  small  grain.  If 
oats  is  the  nurse  crop  used  both  grass 
and  clover  are  sown  in  spring  with 
the  oats;  if  the  nurse  crop  is  wheat  or 
rye  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  grass 
seed  in  the  fall  with  the  grain  and  to 


6  lbs.  of  inoculated  sweet  clover. 

For  wet  land:  Timothy  2  lbs.,  red 
top  3  lbs.,  orchard  grass  2  lbs.,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  3  lbs.,  Canada  Blue  3  lbs., 
alsike  clover  4  lbs.,  white  clover  1  lb. 

Hog  pasture  mixture  for  early 
spring:  Rape  2  lbs.,  oats  1  bushel, 
alsike  clover  4  lbs.,  red  clover  3  lbs. 
Note:  If  soil  has  been  recently  limed 
substitute  8  lbs.  of  inoculated  sweet 
clover  for  the  red  and  alsike  clover. 

Mixed  Seedings  for  Lawn9 

Rate  of  seeding  on  the  basis  of  1,200 
square  feet. 

For  average  lawn  condition  without 
much  shade:  Kentucky' Blue  4  lbs.,  Red 
top  (recleaned)  1  lb.  If  a  person  de¬ 
sires  white  clover  in  his  lawn  and  has 
limed  his  soil  add  Vs  lb.  of  white  clover 


that  have  been  inspected  several  times 
by  plant  disease  experts.  The  seed 
is  guaranteed  to  be  practically  free 
from  several  seed  borne  diseases  which 
reduce  yields  when  present. 

What  Varieties  to  Plant 

Oats. 

Cornellian,  Medium  stiff  straw,  high¬ 
ly  rust  resistant. 

Empire-medium  stiff  straw.  White 
kernel,  heavy  in  weight. 

Comewell — Similar  to  Empire. 

Standwell — Stiff  straw. 

Selection  343 — Recommended  where 
exceptionally  stiff  straw  is  wanted. 
Victory- 

Winter  Wheat. 

Honor-Beardless,  heavy  yielder,  has 
stiff  straw  and  is  resistant  to  Hessian 
fly.  Is  susceptible  to  loose  smut. 

Forward — Tall,  beardless,  has  white 
chaff  and  red  kernels. 

Junior  No.  6 — Somewhat  susceptible 
to  Hessian  Fly. 

Barley. 

Alpha — Two  rowed,  ripeiis  about  the 
same  time  as  mid  season  oats  and  is 
good  to  grow  with  oats. 

Featherston  No.  7— Matures  early.  A 
six  rowed  variety. 

Rye. 

Rosen — 

Corn. 

Cornell  II — A  yellow  dent  corn,  ma¬ 
tures  in  from  115  to  140  days.  Should 
be  planted  by  May  15. 

Alvords  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent — 
One  of  the  earliest  maturing  dent 
corns. 

Onondaga  White  Dent — Kernels  and 
cobs  white.  Somewhat  similar  to  Cor¬ 
nell  II. 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes—  A  very 
popular  variety  for  silage  in  sections 
with  medium  growing  season. 

Luce’s  Favorite — 

Halls  Golden  Nuggett. 

Pride  of  the  North— A  late  maturing 
variety. 


E  135 — Potato  Diseases  and  Their  Con¬ 
trol 

New  Jersey 

C  140 — Potato  Growing  in  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

58 — Potato  Insects 


How  to  “Green”  Seed 
Potatoes 

Spread  tubers  out  and  expose  to 
light.  Do  not  cut  the  seed  before 
greening.  From  4-8  weeks  are  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  strong  sprouts. 

Where  this  treatment  is  followed 

Estimated  Stand  of  Glover  from 
Foreign  and  Native-Grown  Seed 
as  Compared  with  Michigan- 
Grown  Seed 


Source  of  Seed 

Estimated  stand  in  the 
spring  ( per  ce tit) 

Michigan 

51 

Tenne**ee 

45 

Bohemia 

38 

Idaho 

35 

France 

10 

Hungary 

9 

Chile 

3 

Italy 

Trace 

(  Cornell 

Extension  Bulletin  13 

there  is  little  danger  that  the  sprouts 
will  break  off  when  planted. 

Greened  seed  will  come  up  sooner 
and  the  stand  will  be  more  even.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  yield  will  be 
heavier. 


How  to  Get  Good  Vegetable 
Seeds 

Seed,  to  be  good,  must  be  clean,  vi¬ 
able,  free  from  disease,  and  true  to  a 
good  name. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining 
good  seed:  first,  to  produce  it;  second¬ 
ly,  purchase  it. 

Growers  should  lear,n  in  a  general 
way,  how  the  seed  business  in  handled, 
and  should  study  the  character,  the 


Composition  of  Corn  at  Different  Stages  of  Maturity 

(Digestible  Nutrients  in  100  pounds ) 


Variety  and  Stage 

Dent  corn,  in  ta»»el - ... 

Dent  corn,  in  milk . 

Dent  corn,  dough  to  glazing — 

Dent  corn,  kernel*  glazed - 

Dent  corn,  kernel*  ripe........ — 

Flint  corn,  in  ta*»el._. - 

Flint  corn,  in  milk . . . 

Flint  corn,  kernel*  glazed - 

Flint  corn,  kernel*  ripe . . 

(New  York  State 


Crude 

Carbo- 

Total 

Protein 

Hydrates 

Fat 

( pounds ) 

(pounds) 

( pounds) 

( pounds 

1.1 

8.2 

0.3 

10.0 

1.0 

12.1 

0.5 

14.2 

1.3 

15.4 

0.7 

18.3 

1.1 

15.8 

0.4 

17.8 

1.5 

21.1 

0.8 

24.4 

0.9 

5.5 

0.3 

7.1 

0.9 

8.9 

0.4 

10.7 

1.0 

12.3 

0.6 

14.7 

1.2 

16.6 

0.7 

19.4 

Total  dry  matter 
in  100  ( pounds ) 

14.9 

19.9 

25.1 

26.2 

34.8 
10.6 
15.0 
21.0 

27.9 

College  Extension  Service  Handbook). 


Eureka— Used  for  silage  where  a 
large  volume  of  silage  is  wanted  with 
if^there"  is  need  of  a  quick  growing,  few  or  no  ears. 


grass  to  give  immediate  effect  add 
lb.  of  Italian  rye  grass. 

For  shade  lawns:  Kentucky  Blue 
lbs.,  rough-stalked  meadow  grass 
lbs.,  red  top  1  lb.,  red  fescue  1  lb. 


Yields  of  Timothy  Gut  at 
Four  Stages  of  Maturity 


What  is  Certified  Seed? 

Although  the  exact  requirements 


Bulletins  About  Potatoes 

Farmers’  Bulletins,  U.  S.  D.  A.. 

847— Fotato  Storage  and  Houses 
1064— Production  of  Late  Potatoes 
1332— How  to  Produce  Seed  Potatoes 
1349— Increasing  Potato  Crop  by 
spraying 


ideals,  the  integrity,  and  reputation 

of  the  various  seed  houses,  for  firms 
differ  as  widely  as  do  individuals  in 
these  respects. 

Make  inquires  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
seed  and  whether  or  not  the  houses 
maintain  trial  grounds.  Learn  to 
judge  whether  the  statements  made  in 
the  catalogs  or  by  the  salesman  are 
based  on  facts  or  on  mere  ideas. 

When  you  locate  good  sources,  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  seed  of  the  identical  par¬ 
entage  another  year.  The  use  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Stage  of  maturity 
when  cut 


Before  bloom 
At  bloom  .... 
Seed  in  dough 
Seed  ripe 


Yield  of  Actual  Weight 

dry  hay  timothy  of 

to  the  acre  in  the  hay  weeds 
( pounds )  (pounds)  (pounds) 

2,681  2,278  403 

2,830  2,405  425 

2,797  1,201  1,596 

2,672  1,024  1,648 


SEASONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


sept  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  Hay  June  June  July 


(Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  136; 

broadcast  the  clover  late  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter. 

For  good  land:  Red  clover  5  lbs., 
alsike  clover  3  lbs.,  timothy  12  lbs. 
Note:  If  soil  is  not  sour  substitute  4-8 
lbs.  of  inoculated  alfalfa  seed  for  some 
clover  seed. 

For  poor  to  average  land,  or  for 
light  land:  Red  clover  3  lbs.,  alsike 
clover  4  lbs.,  timothy  7  lbs.,  red  top  or 
herd’s  grass  5  lbs. 

For  wet  or  sour  land:  Alsike  6  lbs., 
timothy  5  lbs.,  red  top  8  lbs. 

Mixed  Seedings  for  Pastures 

Land  intended  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  is  usually  mowed  a  year  or  two 
before  grazing  starts.  The  pasture 


^Winters  ove{  as  -fult-cjrown  borer 


Male 


Stages  of  Corn  Borers,  About  Natural  Size 

(A)  Female  corn-borer  moths  lav  about  400  eggs  These  are  laid  at  dusk  In  dusters  of  15  or  20 the  undersides i  oL corn 

Sees  an<F usri^ly°are^ lengttnvfse  of IheY^dy^0  fc)PTh?tt  wWc^taVehSntoSd^tSbble,  cor/rlfuse  in  fllld  or 
barlyard  orUcornyeaars®  change  to  the  resting^  or  nupal,  stage  in  June  They  remain  in  this  form  ^e^™XyTSgs.  (? n 
From  the  pupae  comes  moths.  A  moth  is  the  adult  form  of  the  corn  borer  The  moths  mate  and  the  females  lay  eggs. 

New  York  there  is  but  one  brood,  and  corn  is  practically  the  only  plant  attacked  „nmmnn  corn  nest  does  not 

All  catemillars  or  “worms”  in  corn  are  not  European  corn  borer.  The  corn  eai  worm,  a  common  corn  pesi,  aoes 
borebutfeePdschiefly  on  the  silk  and  the  kernels  at  the  tip  of  the  ear.  In  ease  of  doubt  send  specimens  to  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  to  The  Extension  Entomologist,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Wise  buying  is 

the  best  saving 

THE  successful  people  of  the  world  are  those  who  buy 
shrewdly,  who  make  their  dollars  go  farther,  and  who 
have  money  left  after  wise  buying  has  satisfied  their  needs . 

Among  our  thousands  of  customers  we  are  proud  to 
number  many  of  the  nation’s  most  careful  buyers.  These 
experienced  men  and  women  have  compared  prices.  They 
have  studied  quality.  They  know  values.  They  continue 
to  send  their  orders  to  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  because 
there  they  find  the  values  they  demand. 

That  such  buyers  are  satisfied  is  no  accident.  It  is  a  rule 
of  Montgomery  Ward  that  every  customer  is  to  be  satisfied. 

All  merchandise  is  guaranteed.  You  buy  in  confidence. 

We  respect  your  confidence.  This  has  been  our  method 
for  56  years.  Use  this  book  of  bargains  for  all  your  needs. 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Some  suggestions  from 
the  thousands  of  bargains 
in  Montgomery  Ward’s 
New  Spring  Catalogue 


4> 


Cord  and  Balloon  Tires 
$4.45  to  $24.45 

All  Riverside  tires  are  full  size, 
made  of  new  live  rubber  and 
guaranteed  for  12,000  miles. 
You  save  $5  to  $15  on  every  one 
of  our  Riverside  tires. 


Cream  Separators 
$19.95  to  $81.55 

Our  separators  are  made  in  our 
own  factory.  They  are  mechan¬ 
ically  perfect.  Separators  are 
sold  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms. 


•h 


Team  Harness 
$39.95  to  $75.95 

We  use  only  select  bark 
tanned  steer  hide  in  our 
harness.  We  specialize  in 
metal  to  metal  harness.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 


Reed  and 
Fibre  Sets 
$28.95  to 
$68.95 

Our  reed  and  fibre  sets  are  of  newest 
designs  and  are  finely  upholstered. 


»-■ 


House  and  Bam 
Paint 

All  of  ourhousepaint 
is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee.  If  it 
should  fail  to  stand 
up  we  will  supply  new 
paint  free  and  pay  for 
putting  it  on. 


Radio  Broadcast 

Listen  to  the  RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 

Every  Monday  night  from  stations 

WJZ  WHAM  WLW  WHAS 

WBAL  KDKA  WBT  WMC 

WBZ  A  KYW  WSB  KVOO 

WBZ  WRHN  WREN  WBAP 

WJR  KWK 

at  8  P.M.  Central  Standard  Time — at  9  P.M.Ea«tern  Standard Time 


(312)  8 
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METCALFS 

{Seeds  of  known  Origin^ 

The  Best -Paying  Oats 
For  Eastern  Farmers 

After  testing  for  a  number  of  seasons,  -we  set¬ 
tled  on  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  as  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  under  Eastern  conditions.  We  im¬ 
port  directly  from  Western  Canada,  where  these 
Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  kernels  have  thin 
hulls  and  big,  fat  meats.  Measured  bushels  often 
weigh  48  lbs.  Yields  of  80  bus.  per  acre  have 
been  reported.  Packed  in  strong  _  three-bushel 
burlap  bags,  which  are  free.  Freight  paid  on 
9  bushels  or  more.  Prices:  March  15th  delivery, 
,$1.30  per  32-lb.  bushel. 

Canning  and  Market  Peas 

These  standard  varieties  need  no  description.  Our  stock 
is  carefully  selected.  The  results  of  tests  for  purity 
and  germination  are  plainly  printed1  on  tags  attached  to 
every  bag.  Freight  paid  on  4  bushels  or  more. 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  per  bu . $8.00 


Alderman  per  bu. 
Thomas  I.axton  per  bu. 
Oradus  per  bu.  ...... 

Daxtoniau  per  bu . 


8.00 
9.00 
.  9.50 

.10.00 


Peas  lor  the  Home  Garden 

Thomas  Paxton  Peas — Very  early,  wrinkled  variety. 
Splendid  yielder.  Postpaid,  1  qt.,  50c;  2  qts.,  95c. 
Order  today. 

Special  prices  quoted  on  quantity  orders  to  Clubs  and 
Granges.  Shipments  made  the  day  order  is  received. 

Money-Saving  Catalog  &  Seed  Samples— FREE 

Write  today  for  our  big  Catalog  of  Field,  Market  Gar¬ 
den  and  Home  Garden  Seeds.  Mention  the  crops  that 
interest  you;  we’ll  send  Samples  for  your  inspection. 
You  take*  no  chances  in  ordering  from  us. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118  C  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N. 
Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


SendToday 

Plan  now  for  bigger  crops  this  Spring 
— and  for  better  profits  from  your 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes, 
etc.  Send  today. 


Jorthis  Farm  Seed  Book 

— a  32-page  book  that  deals  only  with  the  crops  and 
varieties  specially  suited  to  the  climate  and  soils  ot 
the  North  and  East.  A  book  on  pay- 
crops  that  tells  the  whole  story. 


Hoffman’s  “Extra” 
Red  Clover 
Alsike 

White  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover 
Genuine  Grimm's  and 
Northwest  Alfalfa 
Timothy 

Lancaster  County 
“Sure  Crop”  Corn 
Soy  Beans 
etc.  etc. 


/HOFFMAN’S 


Seeds — why  they  are  so  much  cleaner- — bet¬ 
ter  graded— -why  the  germination  tests  are 
higher— and  why  the  crops  they  bring  are 
better  and  more  profitable. 

Filled  with  important  pointers  for  success 
with  all  your  main  crops — this  free  book  is 
worth  real  money  to  every  farmer. 

Write  today,  telling  us  what  crops  you  raise, 
and  we  will  send  samples  and  the  book  FREE 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

472  Main  Street,  Landisville, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


More  Crop  Helps 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


Farmers’  White  Powdrpaint 

Takes  the  Place  of  Whitewash  for 
Dairies,  Poultry  Houses,  Garages, 
Basements,  Ceilings,  Etc. 

POSITIVELY  WILL  NOT  RUB  OFF 

Sold  in  Bulk  Only 

In  100  lb.  kegs  $10.00,  freight  paid, 
makes  20  gallons  of  mixed  paint,  and 
400  lb.  barrels  $36.00  freight  paid, 
makes  80  gallons  of  mixed  paint.  Sani¬ 
tary,  fireproof,  snow  white.  Try  it. 
Highly  endorsed  by  experts.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Sold  only  by  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  134-A 
North  Street,  Adams,  New  York. 


SPOHN S 

DISTEMPER  COMPOUND 


60c  and  $1 .20  at  Drug  Stores— Write  for  free  booklet 

Spohn  Medical  Company  Dept.  Goshen,  tnd. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  sav  von  Saw  it  in 
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seedsman’s  stock  numbers  will  help 
both  you  and  the  seedsman  in  this. 
Don’t  shop  around  too  much  if  you  lo¬ 
cate  a  good  seedsman.  He  soon  learns 
your  needs  and  will  endeavor  to  meet 
them. 

Where  possible,  buy  your  seed  sup¬ 
ply  a  year  in  advance  and  make  a 
trial,  sowing  a  sample  alongside  of 
your  main  planting.  If  it  is  good,  use 
it;  otherwise,  destroy  it  and  you  will 
save  money.  Most  vegetable  seeds 
may  be  held  for  a  year  after  purchase. 

Good  seed  costs  money.  Be  ready 
to  pay  for  the  quality  you  demand. 

A  few  farmers  like  to  grow  some  of 


Parsnip— Guerande  or  Hollow 
Crown. 

Peas— Alaska,  Gradus,  Telephone. 

Pepper,  sweet — Bull  Nose,  Ruby 
King. 

Potato — Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler, 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Six-Weeks,  Green 
Mountain,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

Radish— Early  Scarlet  Globe,  Hail 

Stone,  Icicle,  Long  Scarlet  Short 
Top. 

Rhubarb — Victoria. 

Rutabaga — American  Purple  Top  or 
Long  Island  Improved. 

Salsify— Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach — Bloomsdale,  Long  Stand- 


Common  Diseases  of  the  Potato  and  Preventive  Measures 


Name  of  the  ditease 

Early.blight  _ .... 

Late-bligbt  . . 

Fusarium  blight . 

Rhizoctonia  , _ 

Verticillium  wilt . 

Mosaic  . — 

Leaf-roll  - - 

Common  scab 


fa jury  to — 

Leaves  of  tbe  plant.,.-.,.-,—.. 
Leaves  .stems,  and  tubers...... 

Roots,  stem,  and  tubers  ..... 

d»  . , — 

Stem  aad  tubers  - - „ — 

Foliage,  stem,  and  tubers. 
Tubers  aud  to  some  degree 
tbe  roots. 


Remedy  or  preventive  measures. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture;  plant  disease-free  seed. 
Plant  clean  teed;  rotate  crops. 

Plant  clean  or  disinfected  seed. 

Plant  disease-free  seed;  rotate  crops. 

Plant  disease-free  teed. 

Do. 

Disinfect  tbe  seed  tubers  as  previously  directed  and 
avoid  soils  kaown  to  produce  scabby  potatoes. 


their  own  seeds.  Before  entering  the 
seed-growing  business,  study  your 
farming  enterprise  carefully,  and 
weigh  the  advantages  against  the  ex¬ 
acting  demands. — Cornell  Bulletin  122. 
- -  ♦  ♦  • - — 

What  Varieties  to  Plant  in 
the  Garden 

Asparagus — Palmetto,  Washington. 

Bean,  green  snap — Stringless  Green- 
pod,  Refugee. 

Bean,  wax  snap — Pencilpod,  Brittle 
Wax,  Refugee  Wax. 

Bean,  green  shell — Dwarf  Horticul¬ 
tural. 

Beet— Crosby’s  Egyptian,  Detroit 
Dark  Red. 

Brussels  sprouts— Long  Island  Im¬ 
proved. 

Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Savoy  Red. 

Carrot — Chantenay,  Danvers. 

Cauliflower — Snowball,  Erfurt. 

Celery— Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy 
Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Emperor. 

Chard — Lucullus. 

Cucumber— Davis  Perfect. 

Eggplant — Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Purple. 

Endive — Broad  Leaved  Batavian, 
White  Curled. 

Kale— Dwarf  Scotch. 

Kohl-rabi— Early  White  Vienna,  Ear¬ 
ly  Purple  Vienna. 

Lettuce,  leaf— Grand  Rapids,  Prize 
Head. 

Lettuce,  crisp-head — New  York  or 
Wonderful,  Iceberg. 

Lettuce,  butter-head — May  King,  Big 
Boston,  Salamander. 

Lettuce,  romaine  or  cos— Paris 
White. 

Leek — American  Flag. 

Muskmelon— Bender’s  Surprise,  Em¬ 
erald  Gem,  Hackensack. 

Onion,  green— Egyptian  or  Tree, 
White  Set. 

Onion,  dry  bulbs — Yellow  Globe  Dan¬ 
vers,  Southport  Red,  Yellow  and  White 
Globe. 

Parsley — Moss  Curled. 


ing,  King  of  Denmark,  New  Zealand 
(for  summer). 

Squash,  summer— Bush  Scallop  or 
Pattypan, 

Squash,  winter — Hubbard,  Delicious. 

Sweet  Corn—  Golden  Bantam,  Early 
Crosby,  Sto well’s  Evergreen. 

Tomato — Bonny  Best,  Earliana, 
Globe,  Marglobe. 

Turnip — Extra  Early  Milan,  Purple 
Top,  Strap  Leaf,  Golden  Ball. 

Watermelon — Fordhook  Early,  Kleck- 
ley  Sweets  (late). 

How  the  Seed  Staining  Law 
Protects  You 

The  recent  federal  seed  regulations 
which  provide  for  the  dyeing  of  all  un¬ 
adapted,  imported  alfalfa  and  clover 
seed  seed  is  a  help  to  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  because  they  need  the  hardiest  va¬ 
rieties  they  can  get. 

It  is  best  for  farmers  to  buy  seed 
that  is  produced  in  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  of  the  alfalfas, 
Ontario  Variegated,  Grimm,  and  hardy, 
northern-grown  Common  are  best 
adapted. 

The  following  regulations  show  how 
the  federal  seed  act  applies; 

1.  Alfalfa  seed  of  known  foreign 
origin,  other  than  Canada,  and  ont 
formally  determined  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  be  unadapted  to  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
colored  approximately  one  per  cent 
green. 

2.  Imported  alfalfa  seed,  formally 
determined  by  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  unadapted  to  general  use 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  colored 
approximately  ten  per  cent  red.  The 
same  coloring  is  required  for  imported 
alfalfa  seed  of  unknown  origin. 

3.  Alfalfa  seed  from  Canada  will  be 
colored  approximately  one  per  cent 
violet. 

4.  Red  clover  seed  of  known  foreign 
origin  other  than  Canada,  and  not 
formally  determined  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  to  be  unadapted  to  gen- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Your  Horse 

has  a  cough  or  cold  or  has  been 
exposed  to  disease  give  it  Spohn  S. 
Use  Spohn’s  to  keep  your  ( 
horses  working  full  time.  For 
-  distemper,  influenza,  colds, 
r  coughs,  pink  eye,  catarrhal  fever, 

Fand  all  diseases  affecting  the 
f  nose,  throat  and  lungs  give — 


How  Much  Seed  to  Plant  Per  Acre 


Alfalfa  (drilled)  . 15-20  lb. 

Barley . 8-10  pk. 

Barley  and  Peas  . 1-2  bu.  each 

Bean,  field  (small  varieties)  ..2-3  uk. 

Beet  . 4-6  lb. 

Blue-grass  .  . . 25  lb.  (pure) 

Buckwheat  . . 3-5  pk. 

Cauliflower . *  oz.  for  1000  plants 

Field-pea  (small  varieties)  ...  .2(4  hu. 

Mangles  . 5-8  lb. 

Melon,  water  (in  hills)  . ...4-5  lb. 

Millet,  barnyard  (drills)  .... .  .1-2  pk. 

Millet,  foxtail  (drills)  . 2-3  pk. 

Millet,  pearl  (for  soiling)  . 4  lb. 

Oats  . 2-3  bu. 

Clover,  alsike  (alone,  for  for¬ 
age)  . 8-15  lb. 

Clover  mammoth . 12-15  lb. 

Clover,  red  (on  small  grain  in 

spring)  . . . \b' 

Clover,  sweet  (melilotus)  ._ . 2  pk. 

Clover,  white  . . 10-12  lb. 


Corn  . . . . 6  qt.-l  bu. 

Corn  (for  silage)  . 9-11  qt. 

Parsnips  . 4-8  lb. 

Popcorn . 3  lb. 

Potato  (Irish)  average . 10-14  bu. 

Rape  (broadcast)  . .4-8  lb. 

Red-top  (recleaned)  . 12-15  lb. 

Rye  (early)  . 3-4  pk. 

Soybean  (drills)  . . 2-3  pk. 

Soybean  (broadcast)  . ...IV2  bu. 

Squash,  bush  (in  hills)  . 4-6  lb. 

Sunflower  . 10-15  lb. 

Sweet  clover  . 2-4  pk. 

Sweet-potato  . l%-4  bu. 

Timothy . 15-25  lb. 

Timothy  and  clover - timothy  10  lb. 

clover  4  lb. 

Turnip  (broadcast)  . 2-4  lb. 

Vetch,  hairy  (drilled) 

1  bu.;  1  bu.  small  gram 
Wheat . 6-8  pk. 
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APART  from  the 
planting  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  crops, 
farming  is  a  big  main¬ 
tenance  problem,  re¬ 
quiring  constant  upkeep 
of  machinery  and  build¬ 
ings  and  the  purchasing 
of  necessary  supplies. 

Our  “tag”  stores  are  an 
important  link  in  main¬ 
tenance,  for  here  you 
get  the  personal,  right- 
at-home  service  that 
helps  you  buy  from  the 
most  thrifty  basis. 

When  you  tie  your  farm¬ 
ing  efforts  to  a  “tag” 
store  you  move  toward 
greater  profits. 

you  will  want  brooders,  modern 
chicken  raising  equipment  and 
supplies  to  bring  up  your  baby 
chicks  so  that  they  will  make  the 
most  profit  for  you.  See  us  for 
poultry  equipment.  We  can  save 
disappointment  and  loss  for  you, 
as  well  as  money  on  the  goods 
you  buy. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
eral  use  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
colored  approximately  one  per  cent 
green. 

5.  Imported  red  clover  seed,  formal¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  unadapted  to  general  use 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  colored 
approximately  ten  per  cent  red.  The 
same  coloring  is  required  for  imported 
red  clover  seed  of  unknown  origin. 

6.  Red  clover  seed  from  Canada  will 
be  colored  approximately  one  per  cent 
violet. 


How  to  Treat  Seed  Potatoes 

Corrosive-sublimate  solution.  —  Dis¬ 
solve  4  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
2  gallons  of  hot  water;  then  add  28 
gallons  of  water.  Soak  the  seed 
tubers  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours. 
The  length  of  treatment  should  be  va¬ 
ried  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
seed  stock.  If  it  is  firm  and  has  not 
germinated  and  has  any  considerable 
amount  of  black  scurf  on  it,  give  the 
longer  treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  much  germinated  or  is  free 
from  black  scurf  give  the  shorter  pe¬ 
riod  of  treatment. 

Formalin  solution. — Use  1  pint  of 
formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water.  Vary 
the  period  of  treatment,  as  advised 
above.  Treat  seed  potatoes  before 
they  are  cut. 


Facts  About  Corrosive 
Sublimate 

1.  It  is  a  deadly  poison.  Use  the 
utmost  care. 

2.  It  corrodes  metals.  Use  wood, 
glass  or  earthen  jars. 

3.  It  loses  strength  when  used.  Add 
1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  each 
30  gallons  of  solution  after  each  batch 
is  treated. 

4.  Potatoes  must  be  treated  before 
cutting. 

5.  Corrosive  sublimate  controls 
rhizoctonia  as  well  as  scab. 
Formaldehyde  does  not  control 
rhizoctonia. 


Facts  About  Formaldehyde 

1.  It  is  cheaper  than  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate. 

2.  The  solution  does  not  lose 
strength  when  used. 

3.  It  is  not  so  poisonous  as  corrosive 
sublimate. 


Amount  of  Seed  Potatoes  Planted 
in  Relation  to  Yield  on  360 


Farms 

in  Steuben 
(1912) 

County 

Bushels  planted 

Farms 

Average  Yield  per 

(  number ) 

(  number) 

acre  (bushels) 

6  to  a 

19 

117.8 

8  to  10 

138 

123.1 

10  to  12 

126 

138.3 

12  to  14 

57 

147.7 

14  to  18 

20 

191.3 

Aver,  and 
totals  10.1 

360 

136.4 

To  Compute  Yield  of  Potatoes 
Per  Acre  When  Planted 

3  *eet  x  18  Inches ,  or  9,680  hills  per  acre: 

1  pound  per  hill — 161.2  bushels  per  acre 

2  pounds  per  hill — -322.2  bushels  per  acre 

3  pounds  per  hill — 483.5  bushels  per  acre 

4  pounds  per  hill — 644.7  bushels  per  acre 

5  pounds  per  hill — 805.8  bushels  per  acre 

6  pounds  per  hill — 967.0  bushels  per  acre 

When  planted  3  feet  x  3  feet,  or  4,840  hills  per  acre: 

1  pound  per  hill — 80.7  bushels  per  acre 

2  pounds  per  hill — 161.3  bushels  per  acre 

3  pounds  per  hill — 242.0  bushels  per  acre 

4  pounds  per  hill — 322.7  bushels  per  acre 

5  pounds  per  hill — 403.3  bushels  per  acre 

6  pounds  per  hill— 484.0  bushels  per  acre 


How  to  Store  Potatoes 

The  following  conditions  are  im¬ 
portant  for  storing  potatoes  properly. 

Temperature:  The  best  temperature 
for  storage  is  40  degrees  F.  or  slight¬ 
ly  below.  Temperatures  above  this 
do  not  fully  check  germination.  Po¬ 
tatoes  freeze  at  26  to  28  degrees  F. 
Holding  for  any  time  at  32  degrees 
will  cause  a  sweet  taste. 

Ventilation:  Ventilation  is  important 
both  for  seed  and  table  stock.  Lack 
of  it  will  lessen  the  germinating  ability 
of  seed  potatoes  and  is  likely  to  cause 
blackening  of  the  flesh. 

Darkness:  Light  causes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chlorophyll  which  is  objec- 
( Continued  on  Page  1 4) 
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Mail  The  Coupon  Below 

#  For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
on  below  will  bring  you  two  valuable 
ooks  free.  One  book  is  " The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  Clark 
“CUTAWAY”  Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows 
and  Farm  Implements. 

" The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small 
encyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written,  it  tells  in  detail: 

What  the  Soil  consists  of,  Kind  of  Soil, 

n  a d v  “niTAWAV’)  How  Plants  Feed>  What  Tillage  Accom- 

...  CH  A^AY  plishes,  How  deep  Tillage  Increases 

ti  tty  arrow  Crops,  Modern  method  of  Tillage,  Disking 

rVeTlas  lfoa74ri4enoh“seof  cm-'  Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage,  Types  of 

lery  steel,  forged  sharp,  5  inches  n;„ L 

apart  and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel  LJtsR  narrows,  etc. 

frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs.  The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how 
Disks  equipped  with  elodbreakers.  g-g-j-  higger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and 

labor — how  to  make  your  farm  yield  greater 
profits. 

The  Clark  "Cutaway-’-’  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  full  line  of  Clark  "Cutaway-’-’  Disk 
Harrows — from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one- 
horse,  Single-Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  trac¬ 
tors.  It  also  tells  about  special  ma¬ 
chines  such  as  Bush  and  Bog  Plows, 
Smoothing  Harrows  and  others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  Clark 
"Cutaway-’-’  Harrows  are  made  of 
cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp  instead  of  rolled;  it  explains 
many  features  found  only  on  Clark 
"Cutaway-’-’  Implements  that  mean 
better  tillage  with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck 
farm  or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres, 
whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  now  or 
later,  send  for  these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in 
each  for  you.  No  obligation  at  all. 
Mail  the  coupon  now. 

“Since  1865” 

CJaric, 


C(  r/AW/i  > 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  _  _ _ 

Flexible  Double  Action  Harrow  |  1 

Those  who  prefer  a  flexible  double  action  harrow  The  Ci,faWov  Harrow  Cn 

can  now  get  it  in  a  genuine  Clark  '‘Cutaway.”  .  lne  *-UUlWay  narrow  V-O. 

The  rear  gangs  do  their  full  share  of  the  work.  ■  HC  Till  •  o«  II*  c 

Turns  the  shortest  corners  easily.  Screw  con-  I  <0  ill 3.111  Ol.,  lllggailUm,  LOIHl. 

trol.  All  steel  construction.  Tractor  model  only. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog, 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  1  prices  and  book,  " The  Soil  and  Its 

Unit  frame  double  action  harrow  I  Tillage. 

cuts  your  land  deep,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  Name  . . 

soil,  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed.  Rear  disks  ■ 
cut  exactly  halfway  between  front  disks  and,  at  I 

same  depth.  Several  sizes,  horse  and  tractor  I  Address  . 

model.  (Tractor  model,  all  steel  construction.) 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with  reversible 
gangs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Light  draft,  no  tongue  truck  required. 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 


Thorough  spraying  increases 
profits,  blight  or  no  blight.  This 
Four-RowDrop-Nozzie  Spray¬ 
er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  226  lbs.  pressure. 

ISON  AGE 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 

Triplex 

Pump 


o 

If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en- 
ginedriven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers. 

WriteforFree  booklets 

Fred.H.  Bateman  Co. 

626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OATS 


QRlSIQATinN  °ne  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46 
lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in 
quantities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

CEETk  mDW  Early  Clarage  and  White 
d££,D  CUKW  Cap.  Excellent  yielders. 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as 
low  as  $2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed, 
soy  beans,  etc.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  transat¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes— Oats— 'Barley— Peas— -Corn— ’Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS  N.  Y. 


(314)  10 


Helps  for  the 


Information  About 
Insecticides 

Poisons  are  used  to  control  most  in¬ 
sects  that  have  biting  mouth  parts  so 
they  actually  eat  plant  leaves. 

Paris  Green. 

Paris  green  is  technically  known  as 
an  aceto-arsenate  of  copper  and  con¬ 
tains  about  58%  of  arsenic.  Arsenic 
compounds  that  are  soluble  in  water 
will  burn  foliage.  The  Federal  In¬ 
secticide  Act  requires  that  paris  green 
should  contain  at  least  50%  of  arsen- 
ious  oxide  and  must  not  contain  ar¬ 
senic  compounds  that  are  soluble  in 
water  to  more  than  equal  3*4%  of  ar- 
senious  oxide. 

As  a  Dust. 

Paris  green  may  be  applied  either 
as  a  dust  or  mixed  with  water.  Flour, 
air  slaked  lime,  road  dust  or  sifted 


made  from  the  heads  of  a  flower.  It 
is  non-poisonous  to  people.  It  soon 
loses  its  value  when  exposed  to  the 
air. 

When  used  in  solution  it  is  dissolved 
in  water— 1  oz.  to  3  gallons.  Used 
dry,  it  is  dusted  on  without  dilution 
for  plant  lice.  It  is  best  applied  when 
the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew.  It  can 
be  diluted  with  from  6-30  parts  of 
flour  or  similar  dust  for  insects  easy 
to  poison. 


Contact  Poisons 

Many  insects  have  sucking  mouth 
parts.  These  insects  do  not  eat  the 
leaves  and  so  they  cannot  be  poisoned. 
Some  spray  material  must  be  used  that 
will  kill  by  contact  with  their  bodies. 

Lime  Sulphur. 

Lime  sulphur  is  used  both  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  is  a  fungicide  to  control 


Apple  Spray  Schedule 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N. 

periment  Station. 


Time  of  Application 
DELAYED  DORMANT 
When  leave*  of  blossoms 
bud*  are  out  Vi  to  Vs 
inch 

PRE. BLOSSOM 


Spray  Mixtures 
Lime-sulfur,  11  gallons, 
lead  arsenate,  2Vi  lb*.,* 
picotine  sulfate,  %  pint, 
water  to  make  100  gals. 


Enemy 

Scab,  scale,  Blister  mite. 
Bud  Moth,  Leaf-roller, 
Casebearers,  Aphids 


Scab.  Green  fruit  worm, 
Bud  Moth,  Leaf-roller, 
Casebearers. 

Scab,  Codling  moth,  Green 
fruit  worms,  Bud  Moth, 
Curculio,  Lesser  apple 
worm,  Redbugs 

Scab,  Codling  moth,  Cur¬ 
culio,  Lesser  apple  worm, 
Apple  Maggot 


Y.  Agriculture  Ex- 

Dust  Mixtures 

2  9e  Nicotine  dust  for 
aphids. 

Apply  90-10  sulfur-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dustf.  2%  Nico¬ 
tine  as  blossom  buds 
begin  to  show  pink  for 
rosy  aphis. 

Apply  90-10  sulfur-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dustf.  For  red 
bugs,  use  90-10  dust 
witk  2%  nicotine. 

Later  applications  with  90- 
10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust.f 

At  this  time  use  spray  of 


When  blossoms  show  pink 
or  earlier  if  a  rainy 
period  threatens 
CALYX 

When  last  of  the  petals 
are  falling 


LATER  SPRAYS 
To  be  determined  by 
weather  conditions  and 
control  of  scab 


Lime-sulfur,  2 V2  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  2y2  lbs.,* 

water  to  make  100  gals. 

Lime-sulfur,  2V2  gal*-,  lead 
arsenate,  2  l/2  lb*.,* 

nicotine  sulfate,  1  pint 

water  to  make  100  gals. 

Lime-sulfur,  21/2  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  2l/2  lbs.,* 

water  to  make  100  gals. 


*  Double  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate  if  paste  form  is  used. 
f  Copper  lime  dust  may  cause  rasseting  especially  at  the  Calyx  application. 
90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate  dust. 


wood  ashes  are  used  to  dilute  paris 
green  when  applied  as  a  dust.  The 
amount  to  use  depends  on  the  insect 
and  the  plant  but  usually  1  part  of 
paris  green  to  50  parts  of  diluting  ma¬ 
terial  is  recommend. 

As  a  Spray. 

When  applied  as  a  spray,  1  pound 
of  paris  green  is  recommended  to  200- 
250  gallons  of  water.  Adding  2  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  to  each  pound  of  par¬ 
is  green  will  lessen  foliage  burning. 
Paris  green  is  not  recommended  for 
stone  fruits  as  they  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  foliage  burning.  Since  paris 
green  is  not  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  spray  stirred  up 
while  applying. 

Lead  Arsenate. 

Lead  arsenate  can  be  purchased  in 
two  forms— paste  and  powder.  The 
paste  form  is  made  by  mixing  the  pow¬ 
der  with  an  equal  amount  of  water. 
This  means  that  paste  lead  arsenate 
contains  about  half  as  much  arsenic  to 
the  pound  as  the  powder. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  paste 
form  is  that  it  does  not  settle  out  of 
water  so  quickly  when  it  is  mixed  for 
spraying. 

When  mixing  lead  arsenate  with 
water,  the  correct  way  is  to  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 
This  is  especially  important  with  the 
powder  form.  Lead  arsenate  does 
not  burn  foliage  and  it  sticks  to  foliage 
better  than  paris  green. 

Other  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

London  purple  is  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes.  The  com¬ 
position  is  variable  and  the  per  cent 
of  soluble  arsenic  is  likely  to  be  high. 
When  used,  lime  is  always  needed  to 
avoid  burning.  White  arsenic  can  be 
used  to  manufacture  an  insecticide  by 
combining  with  sal  soda.  White  ar¬ 
senic  is  very  poisonous  and  must  be 
used  with  care. 

Hellebore  and  Pyrethrum. 

Hellebore  is  a  vegetable  poison  not 
dangerous  to  humans  and  is  commonly 
used  on  ripening  fruits,  especially  to 
kill  currant  worms.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray,  4  oz.  to  3  gallons  of 
water  or  it  can  be  dusted  on  without 
dilution.  Hellebore  loses  strength  with 
age  so  it  should  always  be  purchased 
fresh. 

Pyrethrum  is  a  light  bro«o  powder 


certain  plant  diseases.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  is  made  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  and  is  manufactured  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forms: 

1: — Home-made  dilute  lime  sulphur. 

2: — Home-made  concentrated  lime 
sulphur. 

3: — Commercial  Concentrated  lime 
sulphur 

4: — Self  boiled  lime  sulphur. 

The  home-made  dilute  can.be  made 
by  slaking  20  lbs.  of  quicklime,  then 
boiling  it  with  15  lbs.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  50  gallons  of  water  for 
about  an  hour.  This  mixture  can  be 
applied  safely  only  when  the  trees  are 
dormant. 

The  home-made  concentrated  is 
made  by  the  same  process  as  the  di¬ 
lute  except  that  40  lbs.  of  quicklime 
are  used  with  80  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  Enough  water  is 
added  to  make  up  for  evaporation  dur¬ 
ing  boiling. 

Testing  Concentrated  Lime  Sulphur. 

After  manufacture,  the  lime  sulphur 
is  tested  with  a  Beaume  hydrometer 
and  then  diluted  to  proper  strength. 
(The  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  publishes  a  bulletin 
giving  a  table  which  shows  the  proper 
amount  of  dilution.) 

The  commercial  concentrated  can  be 
purchased  and  so  avoid  the  trouble 
of  home  manufacture. 

Self  Boiled  Lime  Sulphur. 

Self-boiled  lime  sulphur  is  merely  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  only  heat  supplied  is 
from  the  slaking  of  the  lime. 

8  lbs.  of  quicklime  are  put  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  enough  water  is  added  to  start 
slaking. 

Add  8  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stir, 
and  add  water  as  needed.  As  soon  as 
bubbling  has  stopped,  add  water  to 
make  50  gallons. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 

Hard,  soft  and  whale  oil  soap  . .  >/2  lbs. 

Water  . 1  gal. 

Kerosene . 2  gal. 

Dissolve  soap  in  hot  water,  remove 
from  fire  and  add  kerosene  while  still 
hot.  Pump  the  material  back  into 
itself  for  5  or  10  minutes.  If  prop¬ 
erly  made  it  will  not  settle  out  on 
cooling. 

Dilute  with  from  5-7  parts  of  water 
for  dormant  trees. 
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Fruit  Grower 


Dilute  with  from  10-15  parts  of 
water  for  use  on  foliage. 

Tobacco  Extracts. 

Nicotine  sulphate  is  a  commercial 
product.  When  used  for  plant  lice  it 
is  diluted  with  from  800-1000  parts  of 
water.  (From  %  to  1  pt.  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid.) 

Finely  ground  tobacco  is  used  as  a 
dust. 

Tobacco  stems  can  be  steeped  at 
home  but  the  resulting  liquid  varies 
in  the  per  cent  of  nicotine  present. 

Bulletins  on  Insecticides. 

Insecticides  and  Spraying  Apparatus 
— F-908,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  Control  of  Insect  Pests  and 
Plant  Diseases—  P-283,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pruning  Small  Fruits 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

Black  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
as  usually  grown  in  field  culture,  are 
unsupported  by  wires  or  stakes;  and 
pruning  starts  when  the  new  shoots 
from  the  crown  have  reached  a  height 
of  about  two  feet.  The  grower  then 
pinches  off  the  tips  to  cause  the  canes 
to  branch.  In  the  spring,  these  later¬ 
als  are  headed  in  one  half  or  more,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  vigor  and  on  the  va¬ 
riety.  Each  year,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  old 
canes  which  are  of  no  further  value, 
are  cut  and  burned. 

Red  Raspberries. 

In  the  case  of  the  red  raspberry,  the 
old  canes  are  removed  after  harvest, 
but  summer  pinching  is  not  practiced. 
In  the  spring,  the  canes  of  the  ranker¬ 
growing  varieties  are  shortened  to 
about  four  feet  high. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

The  pruning  consists  in  limiting  the 
bush  from  six  to  ten  shoots  from  the 
crown  by  removing  four-year-old  wood 
and  older  and  by  cutting  out  the  weak¬ 
er  of  the  young  shoots.  The  bush 
then  carries  most  two  and  three  year 
old  wood  with  sufficiently  vigorous 
young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  shoots  which  are  cut  away.  Such 
a  method  appears  to  give  the  most 


better  size,  better  color,  and  less  limb 
rub,  should  facilitate  in  the  control  of 
insects  and  disease  and  should  main¬ 
tain  a  more  vigorous  healthy  bearing 
surface. 

Remove  diseased,  dead  and  weak 
branches.  All  cuts  should  be  made 
close  to  the  parent  branch  so  as  not 
to  leave  stubs.  Wounds  larger  than 
three  inches  should  be  painted  with 
lead  and  oils. 

Peach:  When  the  trees  come  into 
heavy  bearing,  pruning  for  an  open 
centre  should  be  begun.  Head  back 
each  year  to  keep  the  fruit  within 
easy  reach  and  to  produce  a  normal 
vigorous  growth.  The  fruit  is  borne 
on  one-year  wood. 

Pears:  Need  comparatively  little 
pruning  in  general.  Stubbing  back 
the  new  wood  of  the  Kieffer  to  two  or 
three  buds  may  be  necessary  to  get 
size  on  the  fruit.  Heavy  pruning  on 
other  varieties  is  likely  to  promote 
blight. 

Cherry:  The  sour  cherry  may  need 
more  or  less  thinning  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  to  get  even  ripening  of  fruit. 
Pruning  should  not  be  severe,  how¬ 
ever.  The  sweet  cherry  needs  little 
pruning. 

Plums:  Most  of  the  varieties  may 
be  handled  as  sour  cherries  are.  The 
Japanese  varieties,  such  as  Burbank, 
will  stand  considerable  pruning  in  or¬ 
der  to  thin  the  fruit  and  to  increase 
its  size. 

— N.  Y.  State  College  Extension  Service 
Handbook. 


Pruning  Young  Trees 

Four  of  five  main  scaffold  limbs  are 
usually  enough.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  cherry  and  the  peach,  head  back 
these  limbs  from  one  third  to  one  half 
at  planting.  If  a  modified  central 
leader  is  desired — and  it  is  usually  ad¬ 
visable — allow  one  of  the  best  top 
limbs  to  have  the  advantage  by  prun¬ 
ing  it  less  than  the  others. 

Do  not  head  back  the  limbs  left  on 
the  cherry.  If  there  are  entirely  too 
many  limbs,  remove  those  not  wanted. 
The  peach  is  usually  cut  back  to  a 
single  stub  about  18  inches  high  and 


Peach  Spray  Schedule 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Ex 

periment  Station. 

Time  of  Spray  Mixtures  Enemy  Dust  Mixtures 

Application 

If  scale  is  abundant  lime- 
sulfur — 11  gal*.,  water 

Late  Fall  or  early  Spring,  to  make  100  gals.,  no  San  Jose  scale,  Leaf  curl,  Dust  not  advised 
before  buds  swell  scale — use  lime-sulfur,  Leaf  curl 

614  gals.,  water  to 
make  100  gals. 


When  blossoms  show  pink 

When  shucks  are  falling 

Two  to  three  weeks  after 
shucks  fall 

Two  to  four  weeks  before 
fruit  ripens. 


Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 
Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix  and 
arsenate  of  lead* 

3  lbs.  in  100  gals. 

Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 

Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 


Blossom  blight,  Brown-rot 
Brown-rot,  Scab,  Curculio 

Brown-rot,  Scab 
Brown-rot,  Scab 


Apply  96-5  sulfur-lead  ar- 
senate  dust 

Apply  90-10  sulfur-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dust 

Apply  95-5  sulful-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dust 

Apply  95-5  sulfur-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dust 


*The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  powder  form;  if  paste  form  is  used,  twice  as  much  is 
required. 

Dry  Mix  Sulfur-Lime  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Superfine  Sulfur  _ 16  lbs. 

Hydrated  Lime  .  . .  8  lbs.  For  100  gals. 

Calcium.  Caseinate  _  1  lb. 

Mix  the  materials  dry  then  add  to  the  water  in  the  spray  tank  while  agitator  is  running. 


satisfactory  yields,  as  the  old  wood  is 
less  productive.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  shorten  the  shoots.— N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  Handbook. 


Pruning  Mature  Trees 

Apple:  Much  of  the  dead  wood  in 
mature  trees  is  due  to  shading  out 
and  to  freezing  to  death  because  of 
weakened  condition  due  to  shade.  In 
order  to  keep  lower  limbs  and  fruit 
spurs  vigorous  and  productive,  they 
must  have  sunlight,  and  the  outer 
thickened  parts  and  the  top  of  a  bear¬ 
ing  tree  should  be  thinned  accordingly. 
The  center  of  a  tree  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed  as  the  exposure  of  the 
inside  limbs  to  direct  sunlight  may 
cause  scald. 

Thinning  the  bearing  part  of  the 
tree  by  removing  some  of  the  limbs 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  give 


after  this  it  needs  little  pruning  until 
it  comes  into  bearing. 

Remember  that  pruning  is  a  dwarf¬ 
ing  process.  Heavy  pruning  of  a 
young  tree  from  year  to  year  serious¬ 
ly  dwarfs  it  and  reduces  its  fruitful¬ 
ness. 

Corrective  pruning,  or  the  removal  of 
seriously  rubbing  branches  and  of 
those  which  arise  too  near  a  common 
point,  is  desirable. 


Grafting  Terms 

1.  Stock:  The  portion  of  root,  stem 
or  branch  on  which  the  scions  or  buds 
are  placed. 

2.  Scion:  A  section  of  a  one-year-old 
branch  containing  one  or  more  living 
buds.  The  part  which  is  inserted  on 
the  stock. 

3.  Cambium  layer:  A  thin  layer  of 
soft  greenish  coloured  tissue  situated 
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between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  It 
is  the  growing  part  of  the  tree. 

4.  Bud-stick:  A  small  branch  of  the 
current  season’s  growth  from  which 
the  buds  are  cut. 

5.  Bud:  A  living  bud  cut  from  a 
bud-stick. 

6.  Raffia:  A  strong  pliable  tying  ma¬ 
terial  used  to  hold  the  buds  in  place 
on  the  stock.  It  is  widely  used  for 
the  purpose  and  is  carried  in  stock 
by  seedsmen  and  florists. 

Objects  in  Grafting. 

Grafting  may  be  used:  (1)  to  reno¬ 
vate  or  top-work  a  tree;  (2)  to  repair 
injury  to  trunks  or  branches;  (3)  to 
propagate  varieties. 


Tree  Fruits  to  Plant 

Apples — Commercial :  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh, 
Cortland. 

Home  Orchard  and  Local  Market: 
Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  Alexander, 


Usual  Distances  for  Planting 
Fruits 

Apples  . 30  to  40  feet  each  way 

Apples,  dwarf  ...  8  to  10  feet  each  way 
(Paradise  stocks) 

Apples,  dwarf  ...  12  to  25  feet  each  way 
(Doucin  stocks) 

Pears  . 20  to  30  feet  each  way 

Pears,  Dwarf  ...  10  to  15  feet  each  way 

Plums  . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Peaches  . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Cherries  . 16  to  25  feet  each  way 

Apricots . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Grapes  . . ; .  8  to  12  feet  each  way 

Currants  . 4x5  feet 

Gooseberries  . 4x5  feet 

Raspberries,  black  . 3x6  feet 

Raspberries,  red  . 3x5  feet 

Blackberries . 4x7  to  6x8  feet 

Cranberries  . 1  or  2  ft.  each  way 

Strawberries  . 1x3  or  4  feet 

The  Farm,  and  Garden  Rule  Book — Bailey 


Black  Gilliflower,  Tolman  Sweet,  De¬ 
licious,  Rome  Beauty,  Tompkins  King, 
Spitzenberg. 

Sour  Cherries — Early:  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Montgomery.  Late.  English 
Morello. 

Swet  Cherries — Bing,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Napoleon,  Windsor,  Yellow 
Spanish. 

Peaches — Elberta,  Early  Crawford, 
St.  John,  Reeves. 

Pears — Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Seckle,  Beune  Bros.,  Winter  Nelis, 
Kieffer. 

Plums — Abundance,  Burbank,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Lombard,  Italian  Prune,  Reine 
Claude,  Monarch. 

Quinces — Orange. 


Small  Fruit  Varieties 

Red  Raspberries — Early  June,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Perfection.  Late  Cuthbert-  Her¬ 
bert. 

Black  Raspberries — Early :  Eureka, 
Kansas.  Mid-season:  Diamond.  Late: 
Gregg. 

Purple  Raspberries — C  olumbian, 
Schaffer. 

Strawberries — Varieties  marked  (*) 
are  imperfect.  Senator  Dunlap,  Ches¬ 
apeake,  Warfield  (*),  William  Belt, 
Glen  Mary  (*),  Stevens  Late  Cham¬ 
pion,  Everbearing:  Progressive,  Su¬ 
perb. 

Grapes — Early:  Moore’s  Early.  Late: 
Concord,  Sheridan,  Catawba  (Red), 
Niagara  (White),  Delaware  (Red), 
Worden. 

Blackberries — Early:  Agawam,  El¬ 
dorado.  Mid-season:  Erie,  Snyder, 
Briton.  Late:  New  Rochelle. 

Dewberries — Lucretia. 

Gooseberries — Downing,  Pearl,  Jos- 
selyn. 

Currants — Red:  Cherry,  Fay,  Per¬ 
fection.  White:  White  Imperial, 
White  Grape. 


Controlling  the  Peach  Borer 

(1)  Smooth  off  the  soil  about  the 
base  of  the  tree,  removing  grass, 
weeds,  leaves,  and  other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Have  the  surface  flat  and 
smooth. 

(2)  Make  a  ring  around  the  tree 
about  two  inches  from  the  trunk. 
Place  the  crystals  of  paradicholoben- 
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TOWNSEND’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Al>  11  n 


$2,560  From  One  Acre 


More  than  Fifty  Millions  of  these  fine1  plants,  just  as  good  as 
those  pictured  above,  now  awaiting  your  orders. 


TOWNSEND’S  PREMIER 


Mr.  john  P.  Walker, 
Unlonvllle,  W.  Va. 


Mr.  Walker  writes  us 
Dee.  3lst,  1927:  From 
the  7,000  Premier 
plants  from  you  in 
April.  1925.  I  sold  400 
32-quart  crates  for  $2.- 
560,  and  besides  this 
sold  enough  at  the 
patch  to  pay  the  pick¬ 
ing  bill.  1927  I  sold 
275  crates  more  from 
the  same  plants.  I 
did  not  have  time  to 
give  the  plants  proper 
attention  or  could  have 
done  better  the  second 
year. 


Why  Take  a  Chance  ol 
Crop  Failure 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Townsend’s  plants  have 
been  grown  in  every  northern  state  with  very  best  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  following  list  of  testimonials  will  show, 
which  we  are  taking  the  liberty  to  reproduce: 

From  Victor  F.  Kennard  of  Greenland,  N.  H.  — 
This  is  a  real  strawberry  section  and  X  want  to  say 
that  your  plants  are  the  only  real  plants  that  have 
given  us  satisfaction. 

From  B.  H.  Kimbell,  Maine. — Mammoth  plants  just 
received,  fine  plants,  fine  packing. 

From  Frank  Wolfley,  Orchard  Bark.  N.  Y. — Your 
plants  best  I  ever  bought.  Picked  1,000  quarts  from 
plot  50x60  feet. 

From  Arthur  Desaultal,  Attleboro,  Mass. — From  the 
8,000  plants  bought  of  you  I  have  grown  the  finest 
crop  of  berries  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
No  plants  have  ever  grown  so  well  as  yours. 

From  Wm.  Shafer,  Bellalre,  O. — You  have  sent  me 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen  besides  so  many 
extras. 

W.  B.  Heckler,  Penn. — From  4,000  Townsend’s 
plants  picked  7,227  quarts. 

From  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Chester  Depot,  Yt. — Three 
years  ago  I  purchased  Michigan  plants,  also  some 
from  you.  Yours  practically  all  lived  and  Michigan 
plants  nearly  all  died. 

From  John  P.  Walker,  Union,  W.  Ya. — From  one 
acre  your  Premier  plants  I  picked  and  sold  400 
32-quart  crates.  I  will  have  nothing  but  Townsend’s 
plants. 

From  E.  C.  Wickert  &  Ccw  Mich.— Plants  you  have 
been  furnishing  us  are  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever 
grown  or  seen  grown. 

From  H.  E.  Heinze,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. — From  50 
plants  I  picked  over  200  quarts  of  the  finest  berries 
the  variety  was  FOBD.  You  ought  to  named  it 
the  Packard. 

From  E.  h.  Perry,  Wis. — From  one-quarter  acre 
your  Fords  and  Premier  I  picked  3,500  quarts,  and 
sold  for  $710  at  the  rate  of  $2,840  per  acre.  We  find 
your  stock  very  hardy  for  our  very  cold  climate. 

Geo.  Goffery.  Maine.— From  4.000  Townsend’s 
plants  picked  8,100  quarts.  Varieties  Big  Joe  and 
Premier. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

60  East  Vine  St. 
SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


THEY  ARE  GROWN  RIGHT— PRICED  RIGHT.  100%  PURE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


10%  Cash 
Discount  on 
ALL  Orders 
Before 
March  1st. 


Strawberries 


Regular  Shipping 
Season,  Oct.  15th 
to  May  1st 


TOWNSEND’S  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 


More  than  a  quarter  century  direct  selling 


One  Price  to  all  /. 

Per 

Extra  Early  Varieties  i000 

.  square  deal  to  every  one  PQV 

Marshall  (per)  . $8.00 

New  York  (per)  .  .  8  ho 

Nic  Ohmer  (per)  .  «  no 

Lord  Salisbury  .  8.00 

MTSSTOIMARV  (npr)  .  4  00 

Parsons  Beauty  (per)  .  s  no 

Paul  Jones  (imp.)  .  n  no 

Sample  (imp.)  .  fi  66 

BURGESS  (per)  .  5.09 

PREMIER  (per)  . 5.00 

PRINCE  (per)  . 8.00 

ST.  LOUIS  (per)  .  8.00 

Success  (per)  . 5.00 

Early  to  Midseason  I 

DR.  BURRILL  (per)  .  5.00 

Dunlap  (per)  . 5.00 

Delicious  (per)  .  5.00 

Eaton  (per)  . 6.00 

Haverland  (imp.)  .  6.00 

Lady  Thompson  (per)  . 5.00 

Midseason  to  Late 

AROMA  (per)  . 4.00 

BIG  JOE  (per)  .  5.00 

COOPER  (per)  .  6.00 

Late  to  Very  Late 

CHESAPEAKE  (per)  .  5  00 

Crawford  25  (imp.)  . in  no 

FORD  (per)  . 5.00 

Gold  Mine  (per)  . .  5  no 

Gandy  (per)  .  5.00 

LUPTON  (per)  .  5.00 

MASCOT  (per)  . 8  no 

McAlpine  (per)  . 5.00 

PEARL  (per)  .  8.00 

TOWNKING  (per)  . .15.00 

Townsend’s  BIG  LATE  (imp.)  . 6.00 

WM.  BELT  (per)  . 6.00 

World’s  Wonder  (per)  .  8.0a 

Ever-bearing 

Lucky- Strike  (Der)  . TTt  ,  _T  TT  20  Od 

De  Lues  Judith  (per)  .  6.00 

Gibson  (per)  .  5.00 

MASTODON  (p’er)  . 20.00 

Progressive  (Der)  .  in  no 

Glen  Mary  (per)  .  8.00 

World’s  Champion  (per)  . . 10.00 

If  less  than  500  plants  are  ordered,  prices  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  following  table.  Each  variety 
must  be  added  separate.  If  correct  amount  is  not  sent  we  send  only  the  amount  of  plant*  which  you  have 
paid  for.  Prices  do  not  Include  transportation. 


If  priced  at  . 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$20.00 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

25  plants  will  cost  . 

$.30 

$.40 

$.50 

$.70 

$1.00 

$1.40 

50  plants  will  cost  . 

.50 

..60 

.80 

1.00 

1.50 

2.10 

75  plants  will  cost  . . 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

2.00 

2.80 

100  plants  will  cost  . 

.90 

1.00 

1.40 

1.75 

2.50 

3.40 

150  plants  will  cost  . 

. 90 

1.15 

1.30 

1.60 

2.20 

2 ,2.** 

4.40 

200  plants  will  cost  . 

.  1.10 

1.40 

1.60 

2.00 

2.50 

4.75 

5.40 

250  plants  will  cost  . 

.  1.25 

1.60 

1.90 

2.35 

3.00 

5.50 

6.40 

300  plants  will  cost  . 

1.80 

2.15 

2.70 

3.40 

6.00 

7.40 

350  plants  will  cost  . 

2.00 

2.30 

3.05 

3.80 

6.50 

8.20 

400  plants  will  cost  . 

2.20 

2.60 

3.40 

4.20 

7.00 

9.00 

450  plants  will  cost  . 

2.35 

2.80 

3.70 

4.60 

7.25 

9.50 

500  plants  will  cost  . 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

1000  plants  will  cost  . 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

zene  on  this  ring  around  the  trunk. 
Be  sure  the  crystals  do  not  touch  the 
bark. 

(3)  Cover  the  ring  of  crystals  with 
several  shovels  of  dirt,  free  of  weeds, 
grass  and  sticks,  and  compact  the  soil 
on  top  of  the  crystals  with  the  shovel 
or  hoe.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that 
the  paradichlorobenzene  is  not  disturb¬ 
ed  when  the  soil  is  placed  on  it. 

A  dose  of  %  to  1  ounce  per  tree  has 
been  found  effective  on  trees  six  years 
of  age  or  older.  If  the  trees  are  young¬ 
er,  reduce  the  dose.  Real  young  trees 
should  not  get  more  than  y2  ounce, 
and  for  only  a  short  period.  Witli 
old  trees  it  is  well  to  remove  the  crys¬ 
tals  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
treatment  has  been  made. 


Grapes,  Shrubsr 
Roses 


and  choice,  well -rooted. 

Small  Fruit  Plants  for  bet-' 
ter  gardens  and  yards. 

Four  New  Grapes — -Portland,  On¬ 
tario,  Sheridan  and  Urbana,  offered  in 
our  new  free  catalog — write  for  a  copy. 
Established  60  years  in  the  great 
Chautauqua-Erie  Grape  Belt  * 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  24,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum.  Free  1928  catalog  con¬ 
tains  such  unusual  values  as  3-4  ft.  Appie  25e; 
3  ft.  peach  l£c  each  postpaid.  List  bargains  on  aii 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds. 

Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


y-savin g,  low-priced 

- 1  trees,  shrubs,  vines 

— -»  rt  “A  "8  Years  Barnes  Bros,  have  bee: 

growers  of  hardy  New  England  nursery  stock. 

12  Poach  Tree*  for  $1,00  6  Liberty  Iris  Only  26c 

OFFER— Sturdy,  well-root-  OFFER— Only  25c  to  covei 
No.  17  ed  trees,  1  to  2  ft.:  No.  20  postage  and  pack 
3  early,  6  medium  early,  ing:  5  beautiful  Libert: 
Slate.  41.00  postpaid.  Iris— assorted  varieties. 

Order  from  this  adv.— Send  for  blq  new  catalog. 
The  Barnes  Broi.  Nnnery  Co..  Box  14  Yaleiville,  Conn 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  III  Dp 


(316)  12 


3  points  to  question 

Increased  Yield 


/ 

Ihe/pAA&P 

Company 
Agricultural  Dept. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Medina,  0. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
In  Canada 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Free  Sample 

Well  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft. 
of  soiL  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  telling  how  best  to 
use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it — today! 


Improved  Quality 

Qreater  Profit 


WHEN  you  buy  mixed  fertilizers  or  nitro¬ 
gen  for  top-dressing,  give  these  three 
important  points  careful  consideration: 

1.  Will  you  get  the  increase  in  production 
you  have  the  right  to  expect? 

2.  Will  your  crop  be  of  the  high  quality 
demanded  in  discriminating  markets? 

3.  What  will  be  the  net  return  per  acre  in 
dollars  and  cents I 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  scores  on 
every  count! 

Moreover,  Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry,  easy  to 
apply,  quickly  available,  non-leaching — and 
low  in  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen.  (Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  25/4%  anv 
monia,  20^4%  nitrogen,  guaranteed.) 

See  your  dealer  now  about  your  require¬ 
ments  for  this  season. 


Results  PROVE  the 
quick  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G  4  .8 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . . . . 

(Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name. 


Address 


The  Next  Time  You  Come  To 
Chicago 

STOP  AT 

Hotel  Eitel 

Ideal  location — just  a  short  walk 
to  the  loop.  Famous  for  good  food. 
Beautiful  dining  room  and  coffee 
shop.  Room  and  bath  $2.50  a  day 
and  up.  Each  additional  person 
only  $1.00. 

ROBERT  J.  EITEL  &  MAX  EITEL 


SS£T  OLD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  1st,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds  midds  and  bran  4c  ea. 
100  lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  ea. 

Large  “  “  "  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  ea. 


Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags . 2c  ea. 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes . l'/2  ea. 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair) . '/2c  ea. 


We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they 
are— we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &  T.  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

451  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


%/Ut acres  of  hay 
in  one  day  with  this 
Foidson  Power  Mower 


If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  Detroit  Mower, 
write  or  wire  us  direct  for 
special  field  representative 
plan. 

THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  L2 

Detroit  *  «  Michigan 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist.  1 
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Feeding  the  Soil 


Why  High  Grade  Fertilizers 
Are  Best 

Much  thought  and  work  has  been 
done  in  increasing  the  percentage  of 
plant  food  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  reasons  for  this  effort  are  as 
follows : 

1 —  The  cost  per  unit  of  plant  food 
in  the  high  grade  fertilizer  is  less  than 
it  is  in  a  low  grade  fertilizer.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  small  tonnage 
of  material  is  handled  resulting  in  low¬ 
er  costs  for  mixing,  bags  and  freight. 

2 —  The  plant  food  in  a  high  grade 
fertilizer  is  likely  to  be  more  soluble, 
consequently  more  quickly  available 
for  plant  growth. 

3 —  The  movement  for  higher  grade 
fertilizers  has  resulted  in  cutting  out  a 
number  of  low  grade  formulas,  con¬ 
sequently  fewer  formulas  are  manu- 


Fertilizer  Composition  Table 

Phosphoric 


Fertilizer 

Ammonia 

Acid 

Potash 

Material 

( per  cent ) 

( per  cent ) 

( per  cen 

Nitrate  of  Soda... 

18 

Sulphate  of  am- 

monia  . 

25 

Dried  Blood _ 

16 

Animal  tankage _ 

10 

trace 

Bone  tankage _ 

6.5 

8 

Dried  ground  fish 

14 

scrap  _ _ _ 

10 

Acidulated  fish 

8 

scrap  _ 

8 

Nitrate  of  lime—. 

15.5 

6 

Cyanamid  _ 

18.5 

Cottonseed  meal.... 

8.5 

Phosphate  Rock _ 

3 

Acid  phosphate _ 

32 

Raw  bone  meal _ 

4 

14-18 

Steamed  bone  meal 

2 

23 

Acidulated  bone 

25 

meal  _ 

1 

Basic  slag  . 

14 

SO 

Muriate  of  potash 

18 

50 

Sulphate  of  ootash 

12 

Kainit  _ 

12 

Manure  salts _ 

20 

Hard-wood  ashes  ... 

1.5 

5 

factured,  resulting  in  lower  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  costs. 

4 — In  addition  to  the  lower  costs  per 
unit  of  plant  food  the  farmer  benefits 
because  he  has  a  smaller  tonnage  of 
material  to  haul  home  and  spread. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  plant 
food  per  acre  with  a  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  example  if  plans  were 
made  to  add  400  pounds  of  a  2-6-2  mix¬ 
ture,  200  pounds  of  a  4-12-4  would  give 
exactly  as  much  plant  food  at  usually 
a  lower  cost  and  usually  less  work  for 
hauling  and  spreading. 

Home  Mixing  Versus  Com¬ 
plete  Fertilizers 

There  are  doubtless  some  conditions 
under  which  it  is  profitable  to  mix 
fertilizers.  Roughly,  these  conditions 
would  be: 

1.  The  use  of  a  sufficiently  large  ton¬ 
nage  to  make  the  saving  worth  while. 

2.  A  convenient  place  to  do  the 
work. 

3.  Convenient  access  to  a  source  of 
the  necessary  raw  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  saving  of 
money  is  the  information  gained  by 
mixing  fertilizers.  It  is  impossible  to 
figure  out  formulas  for  mixing  with¬ 
out  learning  much  of  value.  On  the 
other  hand  the  activity  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry  in  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  formulas  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  high  grade  fertilizers  man¬ 
ufactured  has  lessened  the  gain  to  be 
had  from  home  mixing.  Careful 
study  should  precede  any  attempts  to 
mix  fertilizers  at  home.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  of  getting  good  raw  materials  when 
needed  is  a  serious  objection. 


New  York’s  High  Five 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  recommends  that  complete 
fertilizers  for  eastern  farmers  can  be 
well  restricted  to  five  high  analysis 
mixtures.  They  are 

5-10-5,  4-12-4,  6-8-4,  4-8-10, 

0-10-10 

The  5-10-5  mixture  is  an  all-round 
vegetable  fertilizer  for  the  market  gar¬ 
dener  or  trucker  on  upland  soils.  It 
replaces  the  very  popular  4-8-4,  since  it 
contains  the  same  relative  proportions 
of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  pot¬ 


ash,  but  is  25  per  cent  more  concen¬ 
trated.  The  6-8-4  should  replace  the 
5-10-5  when  a  larger  proportion  of 
ammonia  is  needed,  which  is  often  the 
case  in  intensive  vegetable  crop  pro¬ 
duction  where  little  or  no  manure  is 
used.  Also,  this  6-8-4  is  the  mixed 
fertilizer  best  suited  for  top-dressing 
timothy. 

The  4-12-4  is  recommended  for  field- 
produced  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbage,  beans,  and  peas,  as  well  as 
the  grain  crops,  when  a  complete  fac¬ 
tory-mixed  fertilizer  is  to  be  used.  Its 
use  is  urged  in  addition  to  manure  for 
tobacco.  When  applied  to  this  crop 
it  is  very  essential  that  sulfate  of  pot¬ 
ash  be  used  as  the  sole  source  of  pot¬ 
ash. 

The  4-8-10  and  0-10-10  are  strictly 
muckland  mixtures;  the  4-8-10  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  celery  and  the 
0-10-10  for  onions.  For  lettuce  on 
muck,  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  acid 
phosphate  and  4-8-10  mixture  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 


New  England’s  Standard 
Nine 

AT  a  recent  conference  of  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  extension 

agronomists  of  New  England,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas  were  agreed  upon  to 
be  offered  for  sale  to  New  England 
farmers  and  to  be  known  as  the  New 
England  Standard  Nine: 

2-12-4,  2-10-8,  3-10-4,  4-8-4, 
4-6-10,  5-3-5  with  a  recommenda¬ 

tion  that  it  be  changed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  a  6-3-6,  5-8-7,  8.6-6, 

6-8-6. 


Soil  Analysis 

There  is  a  fairly  common  idea  that 
a  soil  analysis  will  tell  what  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  are  lacking  in  a  soil. 
While  an  analysis  tells  what  is  pres¬ 
ent  it  does  not  tell  just  how  available 
the  minerals  may  be  to  plants.  For 
this  reason  and  because  it  has  been 
found  that  soil  analysis  has  little  re¬ 
lation  to  farm  practice,  the  State  col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  discourage  soil 

How  Fertilizer  Elements 
Affect  Plant  Growth 

Nitrogen 

1.  Increases  top-growth 

2.  Gives  plants  a  dark  green  color 

3.  Retards  growth  of  flower  parts 

4.  Delays  maturity 

5.  Causes  a  succulent  top-growth 

6.  Decreases  disease  resistance 

7.  Increases  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  crop 

8.  Increases  the  proportion  of  straw 
to  grain 

Phosphorus 

1.  Stimulates  root  growth 

2.  Hastens  maturity 

3.  Increases  the  proportion  of  grain 
to  straw 

4.  Reduces  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
in  grain 

5.  Increases  disease  resistance 

Potassium 

1.  Necessary  for  starch  formation 

2.  Makes  strong  stems 

3.  Delays  maturity 

4.  Increases  disease  resistance 

5.  Stimulates  growth  of  legumes 


analysis  as  a  basis  for  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plication. 


Acid  Phosphate  Versus  Com¬ 
plete  Fertilizers 

Although  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 
has  been  emphasized  for  general  farm¬ 
ing  under  eastern  conditions  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  for  both  acid  phosphate  and  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers. 

Where  live  stock  is  kept  acid  phos¬ 
phate  has  proved  a  valuable  fertilizer 
to  buy.  Farm  manure  is  not  a  bal¬ 
anced  crop  food,  being  relatively  high 
in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  low  in 
phosphorous.  Consequently  the  re- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Farquhar 

Cider  Press 


PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 


Operate  a  Roadside  Market 


Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season — and 
you  will  have  a  profitable  incomes  each  year. 
Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day 
— for  Iloadside  Marketing,  the  Individual  Orchard- 
ist  and  Custom  Pressing.  Full  line  Cider  Press 
Supplies. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write 
today  and  learn  how  a.  small  investment  will  re¬ 
ward  you  handsomely. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  166  YORK,  PA. 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 


Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 

15  Days  earlier  than  Burbank 
45  Days  earlier  than  Bonny  Best 

•*A  tremendous  cropper  .  .  outyielded  any  variety  we  ever 
planted,”  report  Porter  Bros.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  prrew 
the  New  Gregory  under  glass.  “Ripens  all  over,  does  not 
show  green  at  the  stem  end.  Fruit  very  solid.  .  ,  Grows  in 
clusters  of  5—7.”  Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best, 
it  matured  14  days  earlier.  This  Is  your  chance  to  gain  a 
month  on  the  early  market.  And  you  can  pick  fruit  until 
frost  kills  the  vines. 

Packet,  25c;  J-oz.,  $1.75;  J-oz.,  $3.00;  oz.,  $5.00,  PosfpaiJ 
Order  today;  start  plants  by  February  15th 
FREE  Catalog:  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

1.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

enforcement  of  farm  manure  with  acid 
phosphate  has  paid  high  returns. 

On  the  other  hand  experiments  have 
shown  that  where  cash  crops  are 
grown,  particularly  those  which  have 
high  acre  value  that  it  is  profitable  to 
use  a  complete  fertilizer  and  under 
certain  conditions  to  make  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication.  This  applies  especially  to 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  vegetable  crops. 


Nitrogen  Effect  on  Apples 

^\PPLE  growers  once  thought  that 
there  was  an  antagonism  between 
wood  growth  and  fruit  growth  and  that 
nitrogen  by  increasing  wood  growth 
might  decrease  fruitfulness.  Experi¬ 
mental  evidence  available  indicates 
that  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  true.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  more  vigorous  a  young  tree 
may  grow  the  more  it  will  bear  crops 
that  are  worth  the  harvesting.  The 
use  of  nitrogen  is  practically  never  to 
he  feared  as  far  as  its  effect  on  fruit¬ 
fulness  is  concerned.  The  nitrogen, 
however,  delays  ripening  and  both 
through  that  delay  and  through  the 


Composition  of  Farm  Manure 


Phosphoric 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 


Cow  - 

.5% 

.33% 

•5% 

Horse  _ 

-  .49% 

.26% 

.48%' 

Sheep  _ 

-  1.44% 

.92% 

1.17% 

Hen — Iresh 

1.6% 

1.52% 

.8-9% 

Hen — Dry 

-  2.13% 

2.02% 

.994% 

It  is 

estimated  that 

one 

ton  per 

month  of  barnyard  manure  will  be 
produced  by  each  1,000  pounds  live 
weight  or  animal. 


effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  increasing  the 
foliage,  it  reduces  the  color  of  the  fruit. 
This  effect  is  generally  even  more 
striking  with  peaches  than  with  ap¬ 
ples. 

For  this  reason,  when  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trogen  is  begun  in  peach  orchards  the 
owner  would  do  well  not  to  use  more 
than  2%  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  a 
tree  in  full  bearing.  When  he  knows 
his  orchard  better,  it  would  be  well  to 
use  more.  In  sections  where  brown 
rot  is  bad  the  heavy  use  of  nitrogen 
either  on  peaches  or  plums  may  in¬ 
crease  the  loss  from  that  disease. — 
E.  W. 


Quick  growth — Early  maturity 
Quality  crops  • « *  Row. 


The  increase  in  immature  com 
the  past  few  years  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  change  of  sea¬ 
son  or  late,  wet  spring,  but  to 
the  constant  depletion  of  the 
original  plant  food  minerals 
from  the  soil.  Cornland  soils 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
unbalanced  as  crop  after  crop 
is  taken  off,  with  a  never-end¬ 
ing  removal  of  the  minerals 
necessary  to  plant  life.  As 
natural  soil  fertility  decreases, 
soft  corn  increases  and  nubbins 
multiply. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  during  1926 
and  1927,  by  using  300  to  400 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
together  with  manure,  has  de¬ 
creased  the  time  between  corn 
planting  and  silking  from  20  to 
30  days,  on  one  soil  type,  as 
compared  with  “no  treatment” 
plots.  Shortening  the  growing 
period  may  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  fighting  the  corn  borer. 
The  secret  of  maturing  crops 
quickly  is  forcing  the  early 
growth  of  the  plant.  Little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  to  shorten 
the  time  between  the  flower  and 
the  ripe  fruit,  or  between  silk¬ 
ing  and  mature  corn.  Much  can 
be  done  to  shorten  the  time 
between  seeding  and  blooming 
or  silking.  The  nitrogen  in 
manure  and  other  organic  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  soil  must  first  be 


fconverted  by  soil  bacteria  into 
ammonia  and  then  into  nitrates, 
before  it  can  be  utilized  by 
plants.  The  soil  in  these  north¬ 
ern  climates  is  cold  and  wet  in 
the  spring,  and  these  bacterial 
processes  are  slow.  This  delays 
the  formation  of  ammonia  and 
nitrates  from  manures  and  soil 
organic  matter,  and  sufficient 
nitrate  is  generally  not  available 
from  soil  sources  soon  enough 
to  force  as  early,  quick  and 
heavy  a  root,  stalk  and  leaf 
growth  as  the  plant  should  have. 

This  immediately  available 
nitrogen  should  be  supplied,  and 
with  it  an  abundance  of  soluble 
phosphorus  to  develop  rapid 
root  growth  and  to  force  early, 
heavy  fruiting,  together  with 
potash  to  insure  good  sap  cir¬ 
culation,  cell  development, 
starch  formation  and  plant 
health. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
largely  increased  use  of  manu¬ 
factured  fertilizer  is  necessary 
to  replace  plant  food  lost  or 
shipped  off  the  farm,  so  that 
good  quality  crops  can  be  grown 
quickly  and  matured  early. 

Armour’s  big  crop  high  analy¬ 
sis  fertilizers  furnish  these 
plant  foods  in  available  form, 
properly  combined  to  insure 
quick  heavy  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  and  maximum  yields  of 
first  quality. 


President 


Armour  Fertilizer  UforAs  Chicago,  111 ♦ 


Fertilizer  Sower 

Reliable  M  cWh  or  ter  fS* 


COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
.  ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  Write  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 


No.'_44 


Width  7  ft. 


Low • 

doum 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

1814-D  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  land.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  Increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 


SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan.  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 
for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


“FRIEND” 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
123  East  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


'Sataloq  Tree 


To  Prevent  Superphosphate 
From  Lumping 

,  1.  Where  superphosphate  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  bags,  lumping  can  at  least 
partly  be  prevented  by  proper  handling 
and  storing. 

2.  It  should  never  he  stored  on  a  dirt 
or  concrete  floor. 

3.  Unless  a  dry,  board  floor  is  avail¬ 
able,  place  boards  or  straw  under  the 
bags. 

4.  Never  pile  the  sacked  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  any  great  height,  as  the 
weight  on  the  bottom  sacks  may  make 
it  cake. 

5.  Where  floor  space  will  permit,  it 
is  better  to  set  the  sacks  on  end  than 
to  place  them  in  a  low  pile. 

6.  An  occasional  shifting  of  the 
sacks  will  tend  to  lessen  lumping. 

7.  Acid  superphosphate  purchased  in 
January  and  February  should  as  a 
rule  be  more  thoroughly  cured  than 
that  bought  late  in  the  spring.  Con¬ 
sequently,  lumping  may  be  lessened 
through  purchasing  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Where  applied  with  the  manure, 
lumping  is  after  all  no  serious  matter. 

Note — Superphosphate  is  now  the 
accepted  term  for  the  product  formerly 
called  acid  phosphate. 


Field  Tests  of  Fertilizers 

The  surest  way  to  determine  that 
fertilizer  is  most  profitable  is  to  make 
actual  field  tests.  Plots  can  he  stak¬ 
ed  off  and  each  plot  treated  with  a 
different  element  of  combinations  of 
elements.  Lime  and  manure  can  also 
be  included  in  the  test.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  such  tests  can  get  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent. 


Like  MAGIC 


VEGETABLES 

TIME  to  be  thinking  of  next  season’s  vegetable 
crop.  Would  you  like  to  make  more  money  on 
your  truck?  There  is  one  sure  way  to  do  it .  .  .  fertil¬ 
ize  with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  magic  on  vegetables.  It  gives 
them  an  early  start  .  .  .  brings  them  through  bad 
weather  and  other  adverse  conditions  .  .  .  makes  a 
bigger  yield  and  a  better  one  in  every  way.  Crisp, 
tender,  juicy  vegetables  that  bring  top  prices. 

Fertilizer  Information 

FREE — Our  new  44-page  book,  ‘‘How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  or 
Soda’’,  willbe  sent  to  you  free,  on  request.  Tells  how  and  when 
to  fertilize  all  crops.  Please  ask  for  Booklet  No.  1,  or  tear  out 
this  advertisement  and  send  it  with  your  name  and  address. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
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flITROpHOSRA 

Small  Amounts  Give  Big  Results 

NITROPHOSKA  is  a  new,  complete,  air-nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  contains 
15%  nitrogen  (equal  to  18.2%  ammonia),  30%  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15%  potash. 

Because  NITROPHOSKA  is  concentrated,  small  amounts  produce 
wonderful  results.  Use  one-quarter  to  one-third  as  much  as  you  would  a 
4-8-4,  5-8-5  or  6-10-5  fertilizer. 


NITRO¬ 

PHOSKA 


/ 


\ 


COMPLETE 

EFFECTIVE 

CONCENTRATED 

AVAILABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

CONVENIENT 

SAFE 

PROFITABLE 


300  lbs.  per  acre  of  NITROPHOSKA  is  more  than  equal  to  1000  pounds 
of  many  common  mixed  fertilizers.  NITROPHOSKA  has  more  crop 
growing  power  in  less  bulk  than  any  other  fertilizer.  Useful  for  potatoes, 
vegetables;  in  fact  all  crops.  | 

Introductory  Price,  $5.50  per  100-lb.  bag. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  NITROPHOSKA  we  will  Ship,  freight  paid, 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Michigan,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order  at  $5.50  per 
100  lbs.  Lower  price  on  carlots.  Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  at  once  to — 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  COUPON 

Ship  me  . bags  of  Nilrophoska. 

Ship  to  (give  full  name,  plainly  written). 
Name . 


Date , 


P.  O.  Addres9 . State . 

My  freight  station  is . 

on  the . . railroad. 

Enclosed  is  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $ . to  pay  cost 

at  $5.50  per  bag.  a.  a.  no.  i 

“It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 


TPAOC  nARA 
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A  New  T ransplanter 

That’s  Almost  Human 

DOES  what  no  other  transplanter 
ever  did --guides  the  hands  of  the 
operators  so  that  plants  are  spaced 
uniformly  in  drills  or  set  exactly  in 
checks.  Sold  with  or  without  the 
Check-Row  Attachment. 

IMAGE  _ 

•  mL  AWw  Tomatoes  can  be  accu- 

Transplanter  No.  502  rately  and  easily  check- 

with  Check-Row  Attachment  and  '-'jitivated 

both  ways.  All  plants 
positively  Set  in  wa¬ 
tered  space. Transplant 
with  ease,  speed  and 
uniformity. 

Write  for  free  folder. 

Fr*'!  H.  BatemanCo. 
€2G  Chestnut  St. 

Puoiic  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  Complete  Outfits— 

Log  Saws,  Portable' 

Rigs— Buzz  Saws,  Saw 

Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
ti”ber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— the  resu’tof  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7803  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7803  Liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  Fa. 


„  WHEELS 
Tracks  -  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,Farm 

Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today.  * 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
2  Elm  St.  Quincy*  III. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  resist¬ 
ing. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

319  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CGAtMSrd' 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


KITSEEMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  •  GATES  •  BARBED  WIRE  •  PAINT  HOOFING 


:ES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawnrence, 
L  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
3 1,  ia-to-24-hour  service.  WePayFreight.  Ritse'- 

man  Fence  now  SUPER-Gal  vanlzed  with  9994- 

109  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone  Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalogl 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept203  Muncie,  Ind. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 
tionable  in  the  table  stock  as  it  im¬ 
parts  a  bitter  taste.  Light  does  not 
injure  seed  potatoes. 

Sound  tubers:  Tubers  mechanically 
injured  offer  easy  access  to  decay  or¬ 
ganisms  and  those  diseased  will  spread 
disease  to  healthy  ones. 

Dry:  Put  potatoes  in  storage  free 
from  soil  and  moisture  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Do  not  store  in  piles  to  a  greater 
depth  or  width  than  6  feet. 


How  to  Determine  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plants  per  Acre 

The  question  is  often  asked  how 
many  cabbage  plants  are  required  to 
set  an  acre  where  they  are  placed  3 
feet  each  way. 

It  is  very  simple  to  figure  this  for 
any  planting  distance.  The  distance 
between  the  rows  is  multiplied  by  the 
distance  between  the  plants.  In  the 
case  of  cabbage  where  it  is  set  3  by  3 
feet,  we  would  multiply  3  feet  between 
the  rows  by  3  feet,  the  space  between 
the  plants  in  the  row,  giving  us  9 
square  feet. 

This  figure  is  divided  into  43,560 
square  feet  (the  number  of  square  feet 
in  an  acre).  Cabbage  set  3  feet  by 
3  would  give  us,  4,800  plants  per  acre, 
assuming  that  the  acre  is  full  to  the 
margin.  The  square  acre  contains 
little  less  than  209  feet  on  all  sides. 


How  to  Measure  Hay 

Hay  is  often  sold  in  the  mow  or 
stack  where  the  weight  has  to  be  es¬ 
timated.  For  this  purpose  400  cubic 
feet  of  hay  is  considered  a  ton.  The 
actual  weight  of  400  cubic  feet  of  hay 
will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  hay,  time  of  cutting,  position  in 
the  mow,  etc.  For  making  an  esti¬ 
mate  in  a  given  case  multiply  togeth¬ 
er  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of 
the  mow  or  stack  in  feet  and  divide 
the  product  by  400.  The  quotient  will 
be  the  number  of  tons. 


How  to  Measure  Corn  in 
Bin 

Two  cubic  feet  of  sound,  dry  corn  in 
the  car  will  make  a  bushel  shelled.  To 
get  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a 
crib  of  corn  in  the  ear,  measure  the 
length,  breddth  and  height  of  the  crib, 
inside  of  the  rail;  multiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth,  and  the  product  by 
two,  and  you  have  the  number  of 
bushels  in  the  crib. 


Insects  That  Damage  Potatoes 
and  Their  Control 


Inttct 

Colorado  Potato 
Beetle 

(Potato  Bag ) 
Flea  Beetle 


Leaf  hopptr* 


Aphids 
White  gruba 

Wire  worm* 


Damage  Done 
Eats  leaver 


Eat*  leave* 


Suck*  juice  from 
leave* 

Sucks  juice  from 
leaves 

Eats  tuber* 
Bore  into  tuber* 


Control 

Spray  with  ar- 
senctal  poison 

Keep  vines 
covered  with 
Bordeaux 
Spray  with  con¬ 
tact  insecticide 
Spray  with  con¬ 
tact  insecticide 
Fall  plowing  in 
short  rotations 
Fall  plowing  in 
short  rotations 
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Pine  Tree  Pete  iffljlA 

■mrfJk  ffi  tvamtat 


-but  we  like  that  kind  ofwotk 


Sure— who  doesn’t?  It  means  more 
money  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

If  we’re  going  to  have  crops,  let’s 
have  good  ones.  It  costs  very  little 
more,  so  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned. 

No  matter  what  the  crop  is  to  be 
—Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy — you  can  depend  upon  PINE 
TREE  Seed. 

Selected  from  the  cream  of  the 
crop;  cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  high¬ 
est  standards  of  quality;  of  known 
origin  (certificate  in  every  bag);  and 
sealed  so  you  know  you  get  what  you 
pay  for. 


Sold  by  Good 
Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  ALBERT 
DICKINSON  CO. 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  New  York 
Pittsburgh  Boston 


DICKINSON 

KNOWN 

ORIGIN 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

IF  DAY  SPRING 

L  HARROWS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Asparagus  Plants 

Full  of  vigor.  Best  klndf  for  home  and 
market.  25  Washington  *-year  strong 
Roots,  $1.00,  postpaid.  100  Roots,  $3.00. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Q&rden  Roots, 
Perennials,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

L.J. FARMER,  Bo*  241 ,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Map  Showing  Lime  Distribution  in  New  York  State 
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How  to  Use  Lime 


How  to  Test  Soil  for  Lime 
Requirement 

A  number  of  methods  have  been 
worked  out  by  which  soil  can  be  test¬ 
ed  for  lime  needs. 

1.  Weeds  indicate  need.  In  a  general 
way  it  can  be  suspected  that  lime  is 
needed  where  weeds,  particularly  sor¬ 
rel  and  paint  brush,  flourish  and  where 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stand  of  clover. 

2.  Litmus  test.  The  simplest  method 
of  testing  soil  for  acidity  is  to  take  a 
handful  of  the  soil  to  be  tested,  moist¬ 
en  it  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ni¬ 
trate  and  divide  a  handful  in  half  and 
put  a  piece  of  sensitive  litmus  paper 
between  the  two  portions.  Materials 
for  making  this  test  can  be  secured 
from  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  potassium  nitrate  can  be 
easily  purchased  from  any  drug  store 
but  the  litmus  paper  usually  secured 
there  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  make 
a  satisfactory  test.  If  the  litmus 
paper  turns  pink  in  30  minutes,  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  there  is  a  need  of 
lime. 

3.  Rich-or-poor  test.  Many  of  the 
county  farm  bureau  agents  have  in 
their  office  an  apparatus  for  testing  for 
lime  requirements  known  as  the  rich 
or  poor  test,  This,  in  addition  to  tell¬ 
ing  whether  the  soil  needs  lime,  will 
indicate  roughly  the  amount  of  lime 
required  to  put  it  into  good  condition 
to  grow  legumes. 

4.  Other  tests  are  known  as  the 
Veitch  test,  the  Truog  test,  the  Mu¬ 
riatic  test  and  the  Ammonia  water 
test. 


Kinds  of  Lime 

There  are  five  common  materials 
which  are  used  to  correct  acidity  of 
the  soil. 

1.  Ground  Limestone 

2.  Quick  Lime 

3.  Hydrated  Lime 

4.  Marl 

5.  Slag 

Ground  Limestone 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
underlying  rock  is  pure  limestone. 
This  is  quarried  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  sold  either  in  bulk  or  in 
sacks.  Ground  Limestone  does  not 
have  the  high  percentage  of  calcium 
which  some  of  the  forms  of  lime  have 
but  it  is  the  cheapest  figured  on  a  ton 
basis  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  the 
cheapest  after  it  is  applied. 

How  Fine  Should  Limestone  Be 
Ground  ? 

It  is  slower  in  action  than  some  of 
the  other  forms.  However,  the  finer 
it  is  ground,  the  more  thoroughly  it 
can  be  mixed  with  the  soil  and  the 
quicker  it  acts.  It  is  usually  said 
that  50%  of  ground  limestone  should 
pass  through  a  wire  mesh  screen 
which  has  twenty  meshes  to  the  inch. 
Limestone  can  be  ground  finer  than 
this  but  the  extra  benefit  is  not  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  additional  cost. 

Marl 

Sometimes  a  farm  will  have  a 
swamp  which  is  underlaid  with  marl. 
This  can  be  very  economically  applied 
to  the  farm  and  to  nearby  farms  in 
case  the  distance  of  hauling  is  not  too 
great.  The  material  is  practically  the 
same  composition  as  ground  limestone 
except  that  it  has  a  high  water  con¬ 
tent  which  adds  to  its  weight. 
Quick  Lime 

Quick  lime,  burned  lime  or  stone 
lime  is  manufactured  by  heating 
ground  limestone  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  product  is  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  making  whitewash 
and  mortar  and  is  also  used  for  adding 
to  the  soil. 

In  the  heating,  the  weight  of  the 
limestone  is  reduced  about  one-half 
and  one  ton  of  quick  lime  is  as  val¬ 
uable  on  the  soil  as  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone.  However,  it  ordinarily 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  per 
ton,  due  to  the  additional  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacturing. 

Difficult  to  Store. 

Quick  lime  is  difficult  to  store  as  it 
will  swell  if  it  becomes  moist  and  is 
very  caustic  and  unpleasant  to  use. 


When  used  it  is  sometimes  ground  and 
applied  directly  on  the  soil  and  in  oth¬ 
er  cases  it  is  piled  up  on  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  slake  before  spreading. 
It  is  an  economical  form  of  lime  to 
use  where  the  distance  between  the 
railroad  station  and  the  farm  is  long. 

Hydrated  Lime 

When  water  is  added  to  quick  lime, 
heat  is  formed  and  after  some  time 
the  lumps  of  lime  fall  apart  and  form 
a  fine  white  powder  which  is  called 
hydrated  lime.  A  half  a  ton  of  quick 
lime  will  make  about  three-quarters  of 
a  ton  of  hydrated  lime  and  this  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  will  contain  as  much 
calcium  as  a  half  a  ton  of  quick  lime 
or  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  It  is 
less  disagreeable  to  handle  than  quick 
lime  but  is  not  as  pleasant  to  handle 
as  ground  limestone. 

Slag 

Limestone  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel.  When  the  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  coke  are  melted,  the 
limestone  and  some  impurities  rise  to 
the  surface  and  are  drawn  off.  This 
material  is  ground  and  sold  as  agri¬ 
cultural  slag  and  is  a  valuable  source 
of  lime. 


When  to  Apply  Lime 

1.  Before  sowing  crops.  The  very 
best  results  from  the  addition  of  lime 
are  secured  where  it  is  added  to  the 
soil  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  the  crop  is  put  in.  This 
would  apply  particularly  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  where  the  soil  is  in  a 
very  acid  condition  and  would  be  less 
important  where  lime  is  added  regu¬ 
larly  once  every  rotation.  A  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  add  lime  just  before 
sowing  the  grain  crops  as  in  this  way 
it  gives  the  full  benefit  of  the  appli¬ 


cation  to  the  seeding  of  grass  and 
clover  which  usually  follows  grain. 

2.  Fall  and  winter.  Emphasis  has 
been  recently  placed  on  hauling  lime 
at  the  most  convenient  time  and  it  is 
commonly  recommended  to  haul  it  in 
the  fall  or  winter  and  broadcast  it, 
preferably  on  plowed  ground. 

3.  Pastures.  Lime  is  also  added  to 
pasture  lands  which  are  so  rough  that 
they  can  not  be  plowed.  In  this  case 
it  is  simply  broadcast  as  evenly  as 
possible  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
usually  in  early  spring  or  late  fall. 

Where  ground  limestone  is  used  it 
can  be  hauled  at  any  time  and  stored 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dry  place. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  lime 
on  the  soil  in  some  fashion  rather  than 
wait  for  a  particular  time  and  then 
have  other  work  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  add  it  at  all. 


How  to  Apply  Lime 

1.  Spread  with  2.  Lime  sower 
shovel  3.  Grain  drill 

a.  from  piles  4.  Manure  spread- 

b.  from  wagon  er. 

It  is  a  slow  and  unpleasant  job  to 
spread  lime  with  a  shovel.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  unpleasant  for  men  and  horses 
if  lump  or  hydrated  lime  is  used. 

A  lime  sower  is  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  is  the  best  method  of  appli¬ 
cation. 

Small  amounts  of  ground  limestone 
can  be  added  to  the  soil  by  the  grain 
drill  but  the  implement  will  not  handle 
hydrated  lime  or  fine  limestone  very 
well. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  lime  by  a  manure  spreader  by 
putting  a  layer  of  straw  or  other  ma- 
etrial  in  the  bottom  but  results  have 
not  been  entirely  successful. 

Questions  are  often  asked  regarding 
the  advisability  of  adding  it  along  with 
farm  manure.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
put  quick  or  hydrated  lime  in  the  gut¬ 
ters  as  there  is  likely  to  be  some  loss 
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of  nitrogen  and  the  materials  also 
have  a  caustic  effect  on  the  animals’ 
feet.  Ground  limestone  is  frequently 
used  to  prevent  cows  from  slipping  in 
the  stable  but  too  small  an  amount  can 
be  added  in  this  way  to  be  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  for  sweetening  the  soil. 

Lime  and  fertilizer  can  be  added  the 
same  year  but  it  is  advised  to  add  the 
lime  and  work  it  into  the  soil  several 
days  before  the  fertilizer  is  added. 

The  ideal  way  to  add  lime  to  the  soil 
is  to  apply  2-3  of  the  lime  before  plow¬ 
ing  and  1-2  just  after  plowing  or  af¬ 
ter  one  harrowing. 


How  Crops  Respond  to  Lime 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  crops 
respond  to  lime  and  the  majority  of 
weeds  seem  to  flourish  best  where  the 
soil  is  in  an  acid  condition. 

Legumes 

Of  the  legumes,  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  have  the  highest  lime  require¬ 
ment.  Other  legumes,  in  their  order 
from  high  to  low  lime  requirement,  are 
red  clover,  alsike,  white  clover,  soy 
beans,  cow  peas  and  vetch. 

Potatoes 

Potatoes  grow  fairly  well  in  either 
a  moderately  acid  or  alkaline  soil  but 
the  fact  that  an  alkaline  soil  favors 
the  development  of  potato  scab  results 
in  the  common  practice  of  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  on  acid  soil. 

Cabbage 

On  the  other  hand  club  root  of  cab¬ 
bage  is  a  plant  disease  which  flour¬ 
ishes  much  better  in  an  acid  soil  so 
that  heavy  applications  of  lime  are 
used  to  help  control  this  trouble. 

Fruits 

Experimental  evidence  shows  that 
fruits  are  not  benefited  directly  by 
lime  but  in  some  case  lime  is  added 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  growth 
of  the  cover  crop  or  green  manure 
crop. 


PURE  CARBONATE 


Fertilize  your  soil  with  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  and  thus  provide  for 
your  crops  a  plentiful  supply  of  Lime,  which  is  used  as  a  plant  food  by 
every  plant  that  grows.  Get  the  most  from  your  nitrogenous  and 
phosphoric  fertilizers  by  applying  them  on  a  well-limed  soil  which 
helps  them  do  their  best  work. 


Heat-  Treatment  for  Super- Solubility 


A  high  degree  of  solubility  is  gained  by  treating  MICHIGAN  LIME¬ 
STONE  to  1200  degree  of  heat  in  rotary  calcinators.  This  makes 
MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  quick  to  act  in  the  soil,  fully  and  completely 
soluble,  lasting  in  effect  and  positive  in  results. 


Send  for  booklet  “Making  a  Good  Limestone  Better” 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 
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Doubles  Yearly  Profits 

With  V3  Fewer  Cows 


This  free  book  will 
help  you  do  the 
same  —  by  feeding 
modern  rations 
for  higher  profits 
PER  HEAD. 


E.  Hickcox,  Sauk  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wis.,  made  this 
remarkable  record  by 
improving  his  stock  and  feed¬ 
ing  modern  rations.  Six  years 
ago  he  had  23  cows,  and  made 
$1009  over  feed  cost.  Today 
with  only  17,  he  makes  $1932! 
Why  feed  and  house  and  care 


for  extra  animals,  when 
you  too  can  make 
a  better  living  with 
fewer  head?  Send  for  this  big 
free  book  of  practical  rations. 
Learn  how  Linseed  Meal  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  protein — qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  —  conditioning 
value  ....  Mail  the  coupon  l 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  free  booklet  No  R-3,  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 

N  ame . . . - . . . * . . . . 

Address . . . * . * . — . ' . 


The  Lightmng  Healer 

for  tender  ’ 


tissues 


The  delicate  tissues  of  the 
udder  and  teats  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  fullness  of  the 
milk-flow.  If  free  of  injuries 
— soft,  pliable,  silky — the 
milking  is  easy,  the  yield 
liberal.  If  injured,  the  cow 
is  nervous,  fidgety,  the  milk 
held  back. 

Bag  Balm  is  the  effective 
guardian  of  the  teats  and 
udder.  It  saves  its  cost  every 
day  in  the  average  dairy  by 
keeping  little  hurts  from  get¬ 
ting  big.  So  clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  it  performs  won¬ 
ders  in  healing  all  cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  or  bruised 
teats,  caked  bag,  bunches, 
inflammation.  It  penetrates, 
softens,  restores  circulation. 
Bag  Balm  makes  your  cows 
full-time  workers,  while  it  is 
making  the  milking  easy  for 
you. 

Big  10-ounce  package  of 
Bag  Balm  costs  only  60c  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores 
or  druggists— -and  a  package 
goes  a  long  way.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  hard  for  you  to 
obtain  locally.  Booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free  on 
request. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


"MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE1 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  you\  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 
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For  the  Stock  Breeder 


Livestock  in  New  York  State 

The  estimated  number  of  horses  on 
New  York  farms  declined  three  per 
cent  during  1927  to  389,000,  while  for 
the  entire  United  States  there  was  a 
four  per  cent  decline  to  14,541,000. 
Average  values  per  head  increased 
$7.00  in  New  York  and  $3.00  for  the 
United  States. 

Mules  and  Colts 

Mules,  never  important  in  New  York, 
are  estimated  at  7,000  head,  the  same 
as  a  year  ago.  In  the  United  States, 
the  number,  which,  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  for  several  years,  declined 
about  2  per  cent  to  5,566,000. 

All  Cattle 

The  decline  of  2.1  per  cent  in  num¬ 
bers  of  all  cattle  in  the  United  States 
is  due  largely  to  the  rather  large  de¬ 
creases  in  the  beef  producing  areas  of 
the  central  and  western  states.  Milk 
cows  have  changed  very  little,  while 
young  dairy  cattle  have  increased 
somewhat. 

Dairy  Cattle 

In  important  dairy  states,  changes 
in  the  number  of  milk  cows  have  been 
very  small,  altho  there  is  evidence  of 
some  increase  in  young  dairy  cattle. 
In  New  York,  the  decrease  due  to  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  cattle  of  all  ages, 
condemned  for  bovine  tuberculosis,  was 
nearly  offset  by  the  shipments  of 
42,000  dairy  cattle  into  the  state  from 
other  areas,  largely  as  replacements. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  two  years  and 
over  on  hand  January  1st  this  year  is 
1,330,000  compared  with  1,318,000  a 
year  ago.  There  has  been  more  inter¬ 
est  in  raising  heifers,  however,  and 
yearlings  are  now  estimated  at  210,000 
in  contrast  to  178,000  last  year  and 
168,000  in  1926. 

Sheep 

An  increase  of  three  percent  in  New 
York  brings  the  number  of  sheep  up 
to  491,000.  Altho  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  all 
have  smaller  numbers  than  a  year  ago, 
increases  in  the  states  further  west, 
particularly  the  intermediate  range, 
are  quite  large,  and  the  United  States 
total  has  increased  to  44,545,000  com¬ 
pared  with  41,846,000  last  year. 

Swine 

While  swine  are  relatively  not  very 
important  compared  with  other  live¬ 
stock  in  New  York,  there  appears  to 
be  an  increasing  tendency  to  increase 
the  number  grown  to  provide  meat  for 
home  use,  with  an  indicated  increase 
of  about  20  per  cent  over  the  number 
on  hand  a  year  ago  giving  341,000 
head  at  present.  There  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  the  number  of 
swine  throughout  the  country  with  the 
national  figures  now  placed  at 
58,969,000  compared  with  54,408,000 
last  year. 


Salt  Requirements  of  Cows 

IT  is  said  that  a  cow  should  have 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt 
per  day  for  every  1,000  pounds  of 
weight  and  six  tenths  of  an  ounce  for 
every  20  pounds  of  milk  she  produces. 


Livestock  in  Pennsylvania 

With  over  3,020,000  head  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  valued 
at  $173,022,000,  Pennsylvania  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  14  leading  livestock 
states. 

Cows  Produce  More  Milk. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  milk 
cows  apparent  since  the  World  War 
was  stopped  during  1927  when  the 
number  actually  increased  10,000. 
Likewise,  improved  breeding,  better 
feeding  and  tuberculosis  eradication 
have  in  part  at  least  resulted  in  an 
increased  animal  production  per  cow 
of  from  40  to  50  gallons  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  years.  This  in¬ 
creased  production  and  the  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  dairy  products  and  good 


breeding  stock  have  increased  the  av¬ 
erage  value  of  the  cow  to  $103,  $5 
more  than  the  highest  average  price 
reached  during  the  War. 

Sheep. 

The  sheep  industry  also  took  a 
“right  about  face”  in  1927  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  37,000  head  after  a  continual 
decrease  since  the  Civil  War.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shepherds,  like  the  dairymen, 
are  also  encouraged  by  statistics  which 
show  that,  better  feeding  and  breeding 
have  helped  to  increase  the  produc-* 
tion  of  wool  per  sheep.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  is  now  1.5  pounds 
more  than  13  years  ago.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fleece  is  also  of  better  qual¬ 
ity. 

More  Swine,  Fewer  Horses. 

Swine  have  also  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  since  1926  after  a  rapid  decrease 
following  the  World  War.  A  total  of 
110,000  more  were  reported  on  January 
1,  1928,  than  on  the  same  date  in  1927. 

Horses,  however,  continued  to  de¬ 
crease,  there  being  fewer  reported  at 
the  beginning  of  1928  than  for  any 
year  since  1867,  the  first  for  which 
statistics  are  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  three  times  as  many 
mules  as  60  years  ago. 

Baby  Chicks. 

More  than  2,500,000  baby  chicks  will 
be  produced  this  season  under  State 
supervision,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  started  its  “ac¬ 
credited  hatchery  plan”  three  years 
ago.— —Pen?!.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


Average  Composition  of 
Butter 


Fat  .  84% 

Water  .  12.73% 

Curd . 1.3% 

Salt  and  Ash .  1-97% 


Treating  Sheep  for  Worms 

Copper  Sulfate  Treatment. 
Dissolve  2  ounces  of  copper  sulfate 
in  1  gallon  of  water.  Give  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  a  dose  as  follows. 

For  lambs  3  months  old — 2-3  ounce. 
For  lambs  6  months  old  1  1-3  ounces. 
For  yearling  sheep — 2  ounces. 

For  sheep  2  years  old  and  over — 3 
ounces. 

Nicotine  Sulphate  Treatment. 

Mix  2  teaspoons  of  40  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate  with  1  quart  of  water.  Stir 
well  before  and  while  using. 

Give  to  each  individual  according  to 

(a)  Age 

Sheep  (1  yr.  old  or  over)  to  to  3  oz. 
Lambs  (5  mo.  old  or  over)  1  to  2  oz. 

(b)  Weight 

100  pounds  and  over — 3  oz. 

Under  100.  pounds — 1  to  2  oz. 

(c)  Condition 

Sheep  Lamb 


Strong  . 4  oz.  2  oz. 

Medium  . 3  oz.  ll/^oz. 

Weak  . 2  oz.  1  oz. 


Directions  for  Dosing. 

1.  The  sheep  should  be  kept  away 
from  feed  and  water  for  18  hours  be¬ 
fore  and  6  hours  after  treatment. 

2.  Keep  the  solution  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed  while  in  use;  otherwise  that  portion 
in  the  bottom  may  become  too  strong. 
If  copper  sulfate  is  used  the  solution 
should  be  made  of  dark  blue  crystals; 
white  or  grayish  crystals  are  too 
strong. 

3.  Measuring  the  dose  in  a  glass 
graduate,  an  accurately  graduated 
drenching  bottle,  or  a  wide-mouth 
nursing  bottle  may  be  used. 

4.  Be  careful  in  measuring  doses, 
as  an  overdose  or  over-strength  solu¬ 
tion  will  result  fatally. 

5.  The  solution  should  be  mixed  in 
a  glass,  wooden,  or  earthenware  ves¬ 
sel,  as  it  will  corrode  a  metallic  con¬ 
tainer. 

6.  The  dose  may  be  given  either  by 
the  use  of  a  dosing  syringe,  a  small¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  or  a  modified  oil  can. 

A  modified  oil  can  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  spout  of  an  ordinary  oil 
can  and  soldering  on  a  piece  of  copper 
tubing  about  6  inches  long.  The  gas¬ 
oline  pipeline  of  an  automobile  is  sat- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
tjk  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
4»  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


isn’t  justamatter  of  chance. 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  amatter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs ,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  (Jnadiila,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  during 
stable  months  will  keep  them  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  the  dirt 
out  of  the  milk  pail.  CLIPPING  AND 
GROOMING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE.  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE^ 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St..  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTING  RIFLE 

$10.45 


6  snot  using  the  U.  S.  Army  caliber 
SOJ&tod,.  19U(?  cartridges..  Weight,  8 
pou. ids.  Length, 42/^  inches;  barrel, 22  inches.  Turned 
down  bolt  handle. Special  price, $10. 45.  Ball  cartridges 
hard  nose,  $3.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
380-page  illustrated  catalog, with  history  of  American 
arms  and  other  Army  and  Navy  equipment  for  50c. 
Special  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 
Francis  Bavtnerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N.  Y-  City 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
isfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  tube 
should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  3  inches 
above  the  can  and  an  air  hole  punched 
in  the  side  of  the  can;  otherwise  the 
liquid  will  not  run  out  when  the  can 
is  inverted. 

7.  The  sheep  should  be  kept  in  a 
standing  position  and  never  be  placed 
on  its  rump,  or  side,  when  medicine 
is  being  given. 

8.  Back  the  sheep  into  a  corner  and 
straddle  its  neck;  in  this  position  it 
can  he  controlled. 

9.  Do  not  raise  the  head  higher  than 
necessary.  Keep  the  nostrils  about 
level  with  eyes.  Since  sheep  are  eas¬ 
ily  strangled  be  very  careful  in  giv¬ 
ing  drenches. 

10.  Ewes  in  advanced  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy  should  not  be  treated  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

11.  When  possible,  feed  and  keep  the 
sheep  in  a  dry  lot  for  at  least  3  "days 
after  treatment.  This  will  help  con¬ 
trol  the  spread  of  worms  on  the  pas¬ 
ture.-—  Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Dock  Lambs 

Docking  with  knife. 

The  operator  by  feeling  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tail  can  detect  where  the 
joints  are.  He  should  push  the  skin 
on  the  tail  back  toward  the  body  of 
the  lamb  so  as  to  leave  some  surplus 
skin  to  grow  over  the  stub,  and  then 
cut  off  the  tail  at  a  joint  one  and  one- 
half  inches  from  the  body.  The  cut 
should  be  made  swiftly  with  a  sharp 
knife.  If  any  lamb  should  bleed  too 
much,  tie  a  piece  of  cord  tightly 
around  the  stub.  This  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  eight  or  ten  hours  or  the 
tail  will  slough  off. 

Docking  with  docking  irons. 

Docking  with  the  hot  pincers  pre¬ 
vents  any  danger  from  bleeding.  The 
pincers  should  he  heated  to  a  dull, 
cherry  red  and  the  tail  seared  off  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  body.  If 
the  iron  is  too  hot  the  tail  will  not 
heal  so  quickly.  When  the  lambs  are 
confined,  with  one  man  to  catch  them, 
one  to  hold  them  and  a  third  to  hold 
the  iron,  nine  to  twelve  lambs  can  be 
docked  before  the  iron  becomes  too 
cold.  A  thin  hoard  with  a  hole  to 
pull  the  tail  through  will  prevent  any 
danger  of  burning  the  hind  quarters 
of  the  lamb. 

— Conn.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Killing  Worms  in  Hogs 

Secure  in  a  capsule: 

Santonin . .  .  3  grains 

Calomel . 3  grains 

Open  the  pig’s  mouth  and  place  the 
capsule  well  back  on  the  tongue.  A 
dash  of  water  insures  the  swallowing 
of  the  capsule.  This  dose  is  sufficient 
for  pigs  weighing  40  pounds  or  more. 
Pigs  under  that  size  should  receive  not 
less  than  2  grains  of  each  ingredient. 
Give  the  above  after  pigs  have  missed 
one  meal,  and  follow  with  a  mild 
cathartic  in  the  first  food. 


How  to  Feed  Hogs 

For  growing  pigs.  Feed  growing  pigs 
4  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight. 

Ration  No.  1.  Hominy  or  corn  meal, 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs. 
Skim-milk,  1  qt.  to  1  lb.  grain. 

Ration  No.  2.  Hominy  or  corn  meal, 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs. 
Fish  meal  or  tankage,  2  lbs. 

Ration  No.  3.  Ground  barley,  10  lbs. 
Wheat  mids,  5  lbs.  Skim  milk,  1  qt. 
to  1  lb.  of  grain. 

For  Fattening  Pigs. 

Ration  No.  1.  Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Fish  meal  or 
tankage,  1  lb. 

Ration  No.  2.  Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Skim  milk,  1  qt. 
to  1  lb  of  grain. 

For  Brood  Sows. 

Feed  brood  sows  1  to  3  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  lbs.  liveweight,  depending  upon 
their  condition. 

When  Dry.  Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Ground  oats,  10 
lbs.  Bran,  5  lbs. 

Just  before  and  just  after  farrow¬ 
ing.  Ground  oats,  10  lbs.  Barn,  10 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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STAR  ^ 
uSIW  Stanchion 
jjjff  Alignment 
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Why  run  the  risk  of  having  your 
profits  cut  down  or  wiped  out  by 
disease,  or  by  accidents  to  your  cows? 

Why  invite  hard  luck  by  going  without  Star 
Equipment?  One  udder  ruined  by  trampling 
costs  more  than  Stall  Partitions  for  your  herd. 

Make  Your  Cows  Safe  and  Profitable 

The  cow  in  a  Star  Stall  is  not  merely  safe;  she 
can  lie  down,  get  up,  turn  around  to  lick  or  look 
behind  as  easily  as  in  the  pasture.  The  strongest 
of  stanchions  hold  her  in  line  at  the  gutter.  She 
lies  down  in  comfort  and  not  in  filth. 

With  every  comfort,  with  fresh  air  and  light 
reaching  every  spot  around  her,  with  a  drink 
whenever  she  wants  it,  she  never  gets  nervous 
or  tired.  She  just  can’t  help  giving  more  milk. 


Life'of  ‘  _  , 

fStalPol/  See  How  These  and  Many 
Other  Big  STAR  Feature* 
Help  You 

They  prevent  dirt,  dampness  and  waste. 
They  save  steps,  time,  feed  and 
labor.  They  cut  costs  and  increase 
milk  yield.  They’re  easy  to  install. 

Get  This  Big  192-page  Book 
It  describes  all  the  features  of  Star 
Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Ventilators 
and  other  things  that  will  turn  your  barn 
into  a  real  money  maker. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  A-M 

Albany  HARVARD  San, Francisco 

N.  Y.  ILLINOIS  Calif. 

Please  send  Star  Line  Book  I  expect  to 
□  Build  DBarn  About  when 

□Remodel  DHog  House 
□Equip  □Hen  House  _ 

Address . . . . 

Send  Boor  sketch  for  free  blue-print 


'Non-Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  Your  Silo-Filling  Cost 

FILLED  my  silo  without  a  hitch 
of  any  kind” — that  is  the  almost 
universal  report  of  Papec  users. 
No  pipe-clogging,  no  expensive  de¬ 
lays  or  “hitches.”  Over  50,000 
customers  can  testify  to  the  Papec’s 
rapid,  dependable,  trouble-free 
performance.  It  isn’t  due  to  any 
ONE  feature — it's  a  27-year  blend¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality,  slow 
speed,  light  running  features  that 
spell  SATISFACTION. 

The  Papec,  in  actual  farm  practice,  is  still 
the  lightest  running  cutter  made.  It  runs  at 
slowest  speed  for  non-clog  elevation.  Hence, 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  small 
power  electric  motors.  Even  the  powerful 
No.  127  runs  with  Fordson  or  similar  power. 
Papec  up-heep  is  very  low.  One  farmer 
writes,  ‘Have  used  Papec  for  13  years  and 
have  never  spent  one  cent  for  repairs.” 


Hammer-Type 

Feed  Grinders 

Hammer  Out  More  and  Better  Feed 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder. 
It  will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER  and 
CHEAPER  than  you  can  get  else¬ 
where. 

“Rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thurs¬ 
days  on  custom  work  for  neigh¬ 
bors,”  writes  one.  Customers  say 
its  performance  exceeds  all  claims. 
“Capacity  away  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.”  “Handles  cracked  corn, 
soybean  hay,  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay,  sheaf  oats,  corn  stalks,  etc.” 
“A  great  machine  as  to  price,  ca¬ 
pacity,  power  and  fine  grinding.” 
Sure  death  tc 
corn  borers. 


Send  for  1928  Papec  Catalog.  Tells  how  to  cut 
your  silo  filling  cost.  Ask  for  Grinder  Folder 
Flo.  28  telling  how  to  reduce  your  feeding 
cost  by  grinding  both  grains  and  roughage 
at  home.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

A  postal  will  do. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Alain  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Pounded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable 
homelike  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask 
for  free  book  including  complete  information. 
BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  ST  A IV  M  ERERS 
1 08 1 0  Bogue  Building 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


PATENTS  \ 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  I 
risk  delay  in  protecting  vour  ideas.  Send  ■ 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  ■ 
for  FREE  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Latent”  ■ 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  M 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed,  jfl 
Communications  strictly  confidential.  ■ 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar-  ]■ 
once  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At- 
torney  73-H  Security  Bank  Building  (dl-  W 
rectlv  across  street  from  Patent  Office).  r 
Washington,  D.  C.  “ 
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Valuable  Commercial  Bulletins 


In  addition  to  the  usual  catalogues 
and  price  lists  which  are  commonly 
put  out  by  commercial  firms  a  large 
number  of  such  firms  have  published 
bulletins  or  pamphlets  which  contain 
information  of  considerable  value. 
Many  discoveries  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  state  colleges  are  commer¬ 
cialized  and  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  commercial  firms.  Of  course 
these  firms  are  interested  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  advertising  which  they 
get  from  these  bulletins  and  yet  there 
is  a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of 
commercial  firms  toward  their  patrons 
in  that  they  have  come  to  feel  what¬ 
ever  benefits  their  patrons  will  ulti¬ 
mately  benefit  them.  Any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletins  will  be  sent  to  any  of 
our  subscribers  by  simply  dropping  a 


post  card  or  letter  with  a  request  to 
the  companies  which  publish  them. 

Booklets  of  Interest  to  Dairymen. 

How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits.  The  Latest  De¬ 
velopment  in  Cream  Separators.  The  Empire  Book  of 
Better  Water  Systems.  Published  bv:  Empire  Milking 
Machine  Co..  Humboldt  St..  Rochester,  N.  V. 

The  Dairy  Herd.  Published  by:  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  following  Cattle  Clubs  publish  a  number  of 
bulletins  and  booklets  giving  information  about  their 
respective  breeds.  Ayrshire  Breeders  Cattle  Club. 
Brandon,  Yt.,  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peter- 
boro,  X.  II.,  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn.. 
Beloit,  Wis„  Holstein  Friesian  Breeders  Assn.,  Dele* 
van,  Wis, 

How  to  Sjx'Cd  Farm  Stock  to  Markets,  Dollars  and 
Cents  Results.  How  to  Make  Money  with  Linseed  Oil 
Meal.  Published  by:  Linseed  Meal  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee,  112S  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ill, 

Dairy  Wrinkles,  The  Home  Cow  Doctor.  Published 
by:  Dairy  Association,  Inc.,  Lydonville,  Yt. 

Molasses  As  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle.  Published 
by:  ,1.  8.  Blesecker,  39  Murray  Street.  New  York  City. 


.Tamesway  Book,  .Tamesway  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House.  Published  by  .Tames  Manufacturing  Co..  Ft. 
Atkinson,  Wis. 

Correct  Ventilation  Makes  Good  Buildings  Better. 
Published  by:  King  Ventilating  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Expert  Advice  on  Calf  Raising.  Published  by: 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co..  Waukegan.  111. 

Booklets  of  Interest  to  Fruit  and  Crop 
Growers. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  Published  by:  Cutaway 
Harrow  Co..  Higganum,  Connecticut. 

Solvay  Lime  Book.  Published  by:  Solvay  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  publishes 
a  number  of  booklets  which  can  be  secured  from  local 
dealers  selling  their  products. 

Bulletins  on  all  Common  Crops.  Published  by:  The 
Barrett  Co..  New  York  City. 

Spray  Schedules.  Published  by:  Sun  Oil  Co..  Spray 
Oil  Dept.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying.  Published  by:  B.  G. 
Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 

Fertilizers  to  Fit  Your  Needs.  Published  by:  In¬ 
ternational  Agricultural  Chemical  Corporation.  GI 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Fertility  in  Truck  Farming,  Fertilizing  Alfalfa,  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Sugar  Beets,  Fertilizing  Clover,  Fertilizing 
Cabbage,  Fertilizng  Beans,  How  Much  Fertlizer,  Fer¬ 
tilize  Your  Tomatoes,  Fertilizing  Hay  and  Pasture. 


If  you  smoke 
for  pleasure 

People  might  smoke 
some  cigarettes  for  a  lot 
of  queer  reasons,  but 
they  certainly  smoke 
Camels  for  pleasure. 
And  they  smoke  more 
Camels  by  billions. 


“Fd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel 99 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Farm  Pendulum  Swings  to  the  East,  Fertilizing 
Corn.  Fertilizing  Potatoes,  The  Economy  of  Mixed 
Fertilizer,  Fertilizing  Oats  Pays,  Better  Pickles  with 
Fertilizer,  Fertilizing  Buckwheat.  Using  Fertilizer  with 
Manure  for  Vegetables,  Fertilizer  for  Onions,  A  More 
Profitable  Wheat  Crop,  Getting  a  Stand  of  Alfalfa, 
Fertilizers  for  the  General  Farm,  Fertilizers  for  the 
Dairy  Farm,  How  to  Apply  Fertilizer,  Commercial 
Fertilizers — What  They  Are  and  What  They  bo.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Sweet  Potatoes,  Where  the  Milk -Check 
Dollar  Goes,  What  the  Farm  Dollar  Is  Worth  To-day, 
Farming  Without  Manure,  Fertilizers  for  the  Garden 
and  the  Lawn,  Why  Not  Feed  Her  at  Home,  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Burlgy  Tobacco.  Beginning  the  Use  of  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  Some  Fertilizer  Questions  Answered,  Fertilizers 
for  Dark  Tobacco,  Better  Silage,  Horse  Sense  and 
Farm  Labor.  Higher  Wages  for  the  Dairy  Farmer, 
Make  Clover  Stire,  Good  Potatoes,  Productive  Pas¬ 
tures,  Com.  Quality  Pays,  Fertilized  Hay,  Fertilizer 
Saves  Labor,  What  Is  a  Ton  of  Fertilizer  Worth? 
Published  by  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee,  616 
Investment  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Better  Potatoes,  Better  Crops,  Better  Grapes  and 
Hay,  Better  Mtlck  Crops.  Published  by:  N.  V.  Potash 
Export  My.,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Relation  of  Corn  to  Our  National  History, 
published  by:  The  Union  Trust  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Use  of  Fertilizers,  Corn  the  Neglected  Crop, 
Low  Cost  Cotton,  Fertilizers  for  Peach  Trees,  Profita¬ 
ble  Apple  Orchards,  How  to  Fertilize  Tobacco,  Money 
.Making  Tomatoes.  What  I  have  Learned  About  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  Itow  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and 
Pamphlets  on  Fertilizing  Vegetable  Crops.  Published 
by:  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau,  62 
William  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Use  of  Synthetic  Nitrogen.  Published  by: 
Synthetic  Nitrogen  Importing  Co.,  283  Madison  Ave., 
New  Y'ork  City. 

Booklets  Dealing  with  Horsed 

Walsh  Harness  Book.  Published  by:  James  M.  Walsh 
Co.,  i23  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Horse  Book  R.  Published  by.  W.  J.  Young  lac., 
579  Lyman  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Booklets  About  the  Control  of  Rodents. 

Book  on  Rats  and  Mice.  Published  by:  Virus  Inc., 
121  W.  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Shingles  Required 

Shingles  average  4  in.  wide,  250  to 
the  bundle.  A  square  of  roof  10,  feet 
each  way,  or  100  square  feet  is  the  unit 
of  measure. 


Expotare  to  weather 
4  indict 

4  Vs  inchet 

5  inebet 

6  inebet 


Namber  tAinflct  required 
900  per  tquare 
800  per  tquare 
720  par  tquare 
600  per  tquare 


Sheet  metal  roofing,  asphalt  roll 
roofing,  asphalt  shingles,  asbestos 
shingles,  and  so  on  are  usually  sold  by 
the  square. 


Leaflet  159.  Published  by:  American  Cyanamid 
Sales  Co.,  511  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Asbestos. 

A  Spark  May  Cause  a  Flame.  Published  by:  Shinglq 
Slate  and  Sheeting  Co.,  Ambler.  Pa. 

Miscellaneous. 

Financing  the  Farmer.  Published  by:  Federal  Land 
Banks,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty.  Ptiblished  by:  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Linoleum  Division,  1012  Jackson  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa, 

Litmus  Test  Papers.  Furnished  by:  The  Holden  Co. 
Inc..  Peoria,  Ill. 

Protecting  Children  from  Blasting  Caps.  Published 
by:  Institute  of  Explosives,  103  Park  Avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Semesan.  Published  by:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington.  Deleware. 

The  Story  of  Wood.  Published  by  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Ass'n,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Booklets  of  Interest  to  Poultrymen. 

Full-O-rep  Poultry  Book.  Published  by:  Quaker 
Oats  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Poultry  Equipment  and  Ventilation.  Published  by: 
James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Poultry  Helps.  Published  by:  I.  Putnam.  Route 
227  B.  Elmira.  N.  Yr. 

Blue  Hen  Book  of  Brooder  Facts.  Published  by: 
Lancaster  Manufacturing  Co.,  880  E.  Janet  St.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Charcoal  and  Its  Place  in  Poultry  Feeding  as  In¬ 
dicated  by  Science.  Published  by:  National  Turpen¬ 
tine  Products  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Poultry  Health  and  Poultry  Profits.  Published  by: 
General  Laboratories,  Madison,  Wis. 

One  Sure.  Way  to  Increase  Your  Poultry  Profits. 
Published  by  Keyes-Davis  Company,  14  Hanover  Street, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

Blatchford’s  Poultry  Guide.  Published  by:  Blatch¬ 
ford  Calf  Meal  Company,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Year  Book.  Published  by:  Park 
and  Pollard  Company,  131  State  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Poultry  Litter  and  Egg  Production.  Published  by 
the  O.  K.  Company.  29  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 

Protect  Them  by  Disinfecting,  Profit  from  Poultry. 
Published  by:  Pratt  Food  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Ticklish  Situation  (insect  powder).  Published  by: 
McCormick  and  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Results  and  How  to  Get  Them.  Published  by  North¬ 
western  Y'east  Company,  1750  North  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Booklets  Dealing  with  Farm  Mechanics 

Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dynamite.  Pub¬ 
lished  by:  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Safest  and  Best  by  Test.  Published  by:  J.  B.  Colt 
Co.,  30  E.  42nd  Street,  New  Y'ork  City  . 

Wire  Reinforcing  Fabric  in  Buildings,  Banner  Fence 
Posts.  American  Gates,  Wire  Hoops,  Making  Steel 
and  Wire.  American  Fence  and  American  Steel  Gates, 
Nails  and  Wir  Staples.  Published  by:  the  American 
Nails  and  Wire  Staples.  Published  by:  the  American 
York  City. 

Superior  Cultivators,  Manure  Spreader,  Grain  Drill, 
Corn  Planter.  Published  by:  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Permanent  Farm  Construction,  Plans  for  Concrete 
Farm  Bldg.  Published  by  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

“Friend”  Stationary  Sprayers.  Published  by:  Friend 
Manufacturing  Company,  Gascon,  N.  I. 
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Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 


Mew  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly. 7  sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $<9,30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as 
Write  Cor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Dent.  20-3  ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  20-J 1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,IH. 


eai 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer's  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
ioiLATOR  dozen;5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  A  Albany.N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

125 -Purebred  Guernseys- 125 

The  Chenwold  Herd,  at  Castleton-On-IIudson. 
owned  by  A.  C.  Cheney,  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  at  private  treaty.  Herd  accredited  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Herd  sires,  Deanies  JIarose.  the 
National  Grand  Champion  bull  in  1923.  Langwater 
Gentleman,  son  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  dam  full 
sister  of  Langwater  Foremost.  In  the  herd  are 
class  leaders,  A.  R.  cows,,  many  others  now  run¬ 
ning  on  test,  fresh  cows  and  many  due  to  freshen 
from  now  on  to  early  summer.  A  large  selection  of 
open  and  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Herd  may 
be  seen  at  anytime,  located  in  Castleton,  ten  miles 
south  of  Albany.  Will  sell  with  privilege  of  choice. 
Will  meet  anyone,  by  appointment,  at  the  farm  or 
at  Hampton  Hotel,  Albany.  Wire  or  write  to 
W.  S.  DUNN,  Sales  Manager,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


STOP  REPAIRING 


Buy  a 
Gleckner 
“Thousan” 
Harness 

and  save  time  and  re¬ 
pairs.  12  models.  Fully 
Guaranteed.  The  ‘ 'Gleck¬ 
ner”  Dealer  will  tit  it  to 
your  team.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired.  Write 
for  Booklet  .  describing 
12  wear-resisting  im¬ 
provements. 


of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa 


N.  B. :  "Ajax”  Double  Harness,  $54.95  and  up. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 


( Continued  from  Page  17) 

lbs.  Skim  milk,  1  qt.  to  1  lb.  grain 
or  tankage  2  lbs. 

After  pigs  are  3  weeks  old.  Hominy 
corn  and  meal  or  shelled  corn  10  lbs. 
Ground  oats  10  lbs.  Bran,  10  lbs. 
Tankage,  3  lbs.  or  1  qt.  skim  milk  to  1 
lb.  grain. 

For  nursing  pigs,  (to  be  placed  in 
creeps) — Ground  oats  (sifted)  1  lb. 
Wheat  mids,  1  lb. 


Facts  About  Hog  Cholera 

It  is  the  worst  disease  atacking 
swine. 

It  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  caused  by  a  specific  virus. 

Anti  hog  cholera  serum  is  a  highly 
effective  preventative  of  the  disease, 
but  it  is  not  a  cure  for  it. 

Single  treatment  (serum  alone)  will 
protect  unexposed  hogs  for  approx¬ 
imately  a  month,  but  confer  a  perma¬ 
nent  immunity  upon  hogs  exposed  to 
cholera  near  the  time  of  treatment. 

Double  treatment  (serum  and  virus) 
confers  a  permanent  immunity.  This 
is  a  dangerous  treatment  when  ad¬ 
ministered  by  inexperienced  and  care¬ 
less  hands. 

Small  herds  need  not  be  immunized 
except  when  the  hog  cholera  appears 
in  the  vicinity. 


Size  of  Sheep  Pens 

Allow  from  twelve  to  sixteen  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  breeding  ewes, 
not  including  the  space  required  by 
feed  racks.  This  will  mean  a  pen 
three  by  four,  or  four  by  four  feet 
square,  per  ewe.  Young  stock  or 
sheep  that  are  being  fed  for  market 
will  need  not  more  than  from  five  to 
eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
head.  A  pen  twenty  feet  square, 
therefore,  should  accommodate  from 
fifty  to  eighty  head. 


Dimensions  of  Stalls  and  Pens 

Box 

Stalls  or  Tie  Stalls 


Kind  Pens  Length 

(Feet)  (Feet)  (Width  (Feet) 

Horse 

Single  _  12x12  7*  5 

Double  _  7  9 

Cattle 

Beef  _  10x12  5  8 

Dairy  Aver.  5  (3V2  with  partition) 

Large _  SVa  (3  without  partition) 

Small  _  4 

Sheep 

(Ewe)  _  4x4 

Hogs 

(Brood 

Sow)  _  6x8 


*  Allow  15  feet  from  front  of  man¬ 
ger  to  back  of  litter  alley.  All  floors 
in  stalls  should  slope  back  toward  gut¬ 
ter  or  drain  not  less  than  %  to  1-3  inch 
to  each  foot. 

For  cattle  the  gutter  should  be  16 
inches  wide,  and  at  least  4  inches  deep 
on  alley  side  and  8  inches  on  stall  side. 


Minerals  for  Animals 

For  Cows. 

The  simplest  way  to  feed  a  mineral 
supplement  is  to  keep  a  box  of  min¬ 
erals  in  the  yard  or  pasture  so  that 
the  animals  have  access  to  it  daily. 
Where  this  is  done,  salt  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture  to  increase  its 
palatability. 

The  following  mixtures  are  suggest¬ 
ed: 

200  lbs.  bone  meal 

100  lbs.  salt 

100  lbs.  bone  meal 

100  lbs.  finely  ground  limestone 

100  lbs.  salt 

Allow  free  access  to  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  at  all  times. 

For  Hogs. 

The  following  mixture  is  suggested 
as  one  that  will  meet  the  pigs’  needs 
for  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  salt,  and 
which  will  be  readily  eaten  in  the  self- 
feeder: 

30  pounds  bone  meal 
30. pounds  ground  limestone  or  other 
carbonate 
20  pounds  salt 
20  pounds  tankage 

Fcr  Horses. 
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DREW 


LINE 


Controls  the  Entire  Row  of  Stalls  yt 

Just  ONE  lever  opens  the  whole  row  of  stanchions.  Just  W 
ONE  lever  operates  the  double  cow  stops  ,in  every  stall.  W 
Just  ONE  lever  closes  the  whole  row  of  stanchions  and 
locks  all  the  cows  in  place.  And  just  ONE  man  does  it  all  m 

in  one-tenth  the  time.  At  last!  Here  it  is  —  the  right  lever  V 

stall  at  the  right  price;  a  simple,  practical,  lever  stall  with  V 

all  the  latest  features  at  a  moderate  price.  V 

The  Drew  Line  Offers  You  a  Better  } 
Lever  Stall  for  Less  Money 

This  time-saving,  automatic  Lever  Stall  is  just  one  item  in  the  old,  reliable 
Drew  Line  which  during  the  past  30  years  has  been  developed  and  perfected 
to  give  you  the  finest  and  most  dependable  kind  of  Barn  Equipment  at  prices 
which  will  save  you  money. 

■uipment  you  may  need,  be  sure  to  see  the 

t  and  find  out  how  much  more  dollar  for 
rew  Line  Barn  Equipment. 

e  Book  and  Name  of 
w  Dealer 

Drew  Line  Book,  we  / 

;  Drew  Line  dealer  IjfS 
ures  and  describes  /If# 
i  Drew  Line — and  / 
ar  you  will  quote  /, 
le  you.  Write  for  j 

isvaluable  FREE  )y ^ 


PUFFS  AND  SWELLINGS 

are  Quickly  Reduced  with 


It  is  penetrating,  soothing,  cooling  and  healing — strengthens 
and  invigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons ;  stops  lamnes3 
and  allays  pain;  takes  out  sorness  and  inflammation;  reduces 
swellings  and  soft  bunches.  It  is  mild  in  its  action  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use. 

ABS0RBINE  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  the  horse  can  he  used. 

ARQORRTWF  *°  reduce  Bursal  Enlargements,  Bog  Spavins, 
ilDOv/I\DiiiL  Thoroughpins,  Puffs,  Shoe  Boils.  Capped  Hocks, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Painful  Swellings  and  Affections;  to  repair 
strained  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  "B” 

Your  druggist  can  supply  you  with  ABSORBINE,  or  we  will  send  you  a  bottle 
postpaid  for  $2.50.  Write  us  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  special  directions  or 
about .  which  you  would  like  information. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass- 


JERSEYS 

HIGH  PRODUCTION ,  LOW  FEED  COST 

In  1927  ALL  JERSEYS  officially  tested  for  365 
days  averaged  528.90  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  9,925  lbs. 
of  milk. 

You  can  now  have  heavy  production  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  milk  in  your  herd  without  a  heavy  outlay.  Jer¬ 
seys  purchased  at  present  prices  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  profitable  investment.  Prices  are  moderate  and 
Jerseys  produce  at  a  remarkably  low  feed  cost. 
Write  today  for  valuable  free  booklet  on  the  Jersey  cow. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E., 
324  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Special  steamed  bone  meal  or  equal 
parts  of  this  bone  meal  and  finely 
ground  limestone  will  be  readily  eaten 
by  horses  when  included  as  2  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture. 


DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE 

Can  supply  big,  straight,  close-up  springers,  tested  at 
$110.  One  car  or  ten.  Write  or  wire  at  our  expense. 

MURD1E  A.  MCLENNAN,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats. 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Bests  die  out* 
side,  away  from  build- 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just .  your  name  and  address  to  Ttn 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca'  Cola  building.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  It.  mail.  If  it  does  not  Quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


SAVE  HALF 

Y our  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  86  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc, 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED 

TB  Tested,  Registered  and  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Grades  25  large  heavy  springer  cows  $165  each 
choice,  10  or  more  $175. 

Registered  14  two  year  old  springers  $175  each, 
well  grown  perfect  individuals. 

Registered  32  three,  four  and  five  year  old  close 
springers.  Registered  and  transferred  to  American 
herd  books  $200  each  for  the  lot  or  choice  of  10 
or  more  $225  each.  Bulls  from  dams  up  to  28000 
lbs.  milk  and  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  a  year. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, 

TULLY,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S  SPRING  FARM 
CATALOG  JUST  OUT! 


Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk .  $3.37 

2  Fluid  Cream . 

2  A  Fluid  Cream. . .  2.06 

2  B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  .  2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 2.30 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . . Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

Sheffield  price  not  available  on  going  to  press. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February.  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  eacli  class  arc  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  Of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Turns  Firmer 


CREAMERY 

Feb.  24, 

SALTED 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

1927 

Higher  than  extra 

46 % *4?  . 

45  -45% 

53% -54 

Extra  (92se)  . 

46 

44% -44% 

•53 

84*91  score . 

41  -45% 

48% -52% 

Lower  grades 

40  *40% 

-40 

46  -48 

No  Change  in 

Cheese 

STATE 

Feb.  24, 

FLATS 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

24  -24% 

-24 

Fresh  Average  . 

22  -23 

Held  Fancy  . 

.  29  -29% 

29  -29% 

27  -28 

Held  Average 

26  -26% 

Eggs  Again 

Lower 

nearby  white 

Feb.  24, 

Hennery 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

36  *37 

40 

33  -34 

Average  Extras  ... 

34  -35 

38  -39 

31  -32 

Extra  Firsts  . 

33%- 

37%- 

29% -30% 

Firsts  . 

33 

37 

28% -29 

Gathered  . 

•33% 

38 

27  -30% 

Pullets  . 

26 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

33  -34 

40 

29  .31 

Gathered  . . 

32 

39 

29 

Live  Poultry  Holds  Firm 

FOWLS 


Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  24 

Colored  . 

26-27 

26-27 

30-31 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

•27 

-27 

30-32 

Colored  . . 

30-36 

28-36 

Leghorn  . 

30-36 

30-33 

BROILERS  . 

50-58 

44-55 

45-55 

CAPONS  . 

30-45 

30-40 

33-35 

TURKEYS  . 

25-50 

30-50 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

29*33 

29-33 

-30 

Potatoes  Hold  Improvement 


STATE 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  24. 
1927 

150  lb.  sack . 

3,25-3.40 

3.25-3.40 

3.15-3.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

4.50-4.75 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.35-3.85 

3.25-3.60 

3.75-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  . . 

4.15*4.60 

4.00-4.35 

4.50-4.75 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb,  sack . 

4.00-4.50 

3.75-4.50 

5.00-5.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs 

5.00-5.40 

4.90-5.25 

5.75-6.00 

Feeds 

and  Grains 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  24, 
1927 

Wheat  (May)  ..... 

1.34% 

1.39% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.99% 

.75% 

Oats  (May) 

.56%  - 

.80'  , 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

1.66% 

1.66 

1.47% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.16% 

1.15% 

.87% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.67% 

.52 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  II 

Feb.  19 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.50 

32.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

37.50 

36.00 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.00 

38.25 

33.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

36.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  ...... 

44,50 

44.00 

37.50 

FloUr  Mids  . 

39.50 

38.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

40.50 

40.00 

39.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.00 

39.50 

32.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

38.00 

32.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

40.50 

39.00 

33.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

46.00 

46.00 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

46.00 

35.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

50.25 

38.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

52.50 

39.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

51.00 

51.00 

45.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local  Buffalo 

market  and  are  P.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Voters’  Campaign 
Information  Service 

A  non-partisan  radio  service  inaugu¬ 
rated  January  3  by  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  broadcast  from 
WBAF,  New  York  City,  WRC,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  18  associated  stations . 

Power  and  the  Public 
The  Background  of  the  Problem. 
The  Producer  Speaks. 

The  Consumer  Speaks. 

(Watch  the  newspapers  for  an¬ 
nouncement  of  speakers.) 

(March  20—7  to  7:30  P.  M. — E.S.T.) 
What  Congress  Is  Doing 
A  fortnightly  service,  conducted  by 
Charles  G.  Ross.  Guest  speakers: 
Wilmott  Lewis,  Washington  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times; 
Frank  Kent,  Vice  President  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 


(March  27—7  to  7:30  P.  M.—  E.S.T.) 
How  We  Nominate  Our  Presidents 
What  Is  a  Presidential  Primary? 
How  Conventions  Nominate. 

The  Convention’s  Final  Choice. 
(Watch  the  newspaper  for  announce¬ 
ment  of  speakers.) 

The  American  Library  Association  con¬ 
tributes  brief  book  lists  on  the  Voters’ 
Service  topics  which  listeners-in  will  find 
at  their  local  Libraries. 


Weights  per  Bushel  in  New 
York 

When  no  special  agreement  is  made 
by  the  parties  as  to  the  mode  of 
measuring,  the  bushel  shal  consist  of: 

Pounds 


Lime . 70 

Coarse  Salt . 70 

Wheat  . 60 

Peas  . 60 

Potatoes  . . 60 

Clover  Seed  . .  . . 60 

Beans . 60 

Onions  . 57 

Indian  Corn  . 56 

Rye  . . . 56 

Fine  salt  . 56 

Corn  Meal . 50 

Carrots  . 50 

Barley  . 48 

Buckwheat  . 48 

Timothy  Seed . .45 

Oats  . 32 

Dried  Apples  . 25 

Bran  . 20 

Shorts  . 20 


— N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 
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The  Outlook  For  Your 
Business 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 
are  favorably  located  and  who  porduce 
high  quality  fruit  at  a  low  cost. 

Peaches. 

Peach  growers  under  normal  weath¬ 
er  conditions  may  expect  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  and  difficult  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
potential  bearing  capacity  of  orchards 
in  the  southern  area  is  so  great  that 
a  considerable  reduction  in  number  of 
the  older  unprofitable  trees  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  higher  farm  value  for  the 
crop. 

Grapes  and  Strawberries. 


Large  illustrated  buyers  guide  crammed  with  unusual 
bargains  from  19  states.  On  pg.  20  $300  cash  secures 
45  acres  near  village,  half  fertile  tillage,  spring  water, 
woodland,  fruit ;  cozy  7  -room  house,  fireplaces,  beauti¬ 
ful  view;  basement  barn,  etc,  carried  15  cows  and 
raised  300  bn.  potatoes  to  acre  and  price  only  $700  for 
uuick  sale.  One  Ntrout  buyer  reports  a  163  acre  farm 
costing  $4500  returned  $2500  from  timber,  $3300  from 
35  acres  sold,  $1000  worth  produce  and  stock,  &  120 
acres  good  land  left.  Write  today.  AT  ONCE,  for  your 
free  copy  of  tills  big  catalog.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255- R  4th  Ave,  New  York  City. 


SPRING  PIGS 


High  grade  stock,  large 
type,  healthy,  rugged 
pigs,  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4;  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 
No  charge  for  orating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D,  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester— Berkshire,  or  Chester— Yorkshire  Cross. 

to  8  wks.  old,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  8  to  10  wks.  old, ..$4  to  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense.  .  ,  .  . 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

p.s. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee— If  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  vottr  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  Charges  for  crating. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  D*  „  _ _  J  CL.„i.  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  ‘‘S8  an“  ^floats  t0  g  wks.  old  $6  Ca. ;  3 
mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa 


niTonrc  bred  sows,  fall  pigs 

New  York’s  greatest  herd 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


When  to  Market  for  the  Holiday  Trade 

Legal  and  Jewish  Holidays  for  the  balance  of  1928,  the  kind  of  commodities 
most  in  demand ,  and  the  best  market  days. 

MARKET 

HOLIDAY  DATE  DAYS 

Purim . March  6  March  2-3 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fowls,  Hen  Turkeys,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 

Passover  . Apri  5  Mar.  31  and  Apr.  2-3 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Hen  Turkeys,  Fat  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese  and 

Capons 

Easter  . April  8  April  4-6 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fowls,  Capons,  Ducks,  Geese,  Rabbits, 

Squabs,  Pigeons  and  Baby  Bunnies  (Small 
Rabbits) 

Last  Passover  . April  11  April  7-9 

Commodities  in  Demand  Prime  quality  of  Live  Poultry  of  all  kinds;  also 

Squabs  and  Pigeons 
Feast  of  Weeks . May  25  May  22-23 

Commodities” in  Demand  Very  little  extra  Live  Poultry  for  this  holiday 
Decoration  Day . May  30  May  26-28 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Broilers  and  Prime  Stock  of  al  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  Squabs  and  Pigeons 

Independence  Day  ....  July  4  June  30  and  July  1-2 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Broilers,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 

Jewish  New  Year  ....  Sept.  15  Sept.  11-12-13 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fat  Fowls,  Hen  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Squabs  and  Pigeons 

Day  of  Atonement  . . .  Sept.  24  Sept.  19-20-21 

Commodities  in  Demand  All  prime  Live  Stock,  especially  Chickens  and 

Fowls,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  .Sept.  29  Sept.  26-27 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Ducks,  Fowls,  Fat  Geese,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 
Feast  of  Law . Oct.  6-7  Oct.  3-4 

Commodities  in  Demand  Prime  quality  Live  Poultry  of  all  kinds 
Columbus  Day . . .  Oct.  12  Oct.  9-10 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Chickens,  Fowls,  Rabbits,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 
Thanksgiving  Day  . . .  Nov.  29  Nov.  25-26-27 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Turkeys,  Geese,  Fowls,  Capons,  Guineas, 

Rabbits,  Ducks,  also  Squabs  and  Pigeons 
Christmas  Day . Dec.  25  Dec.  21-22 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Turkeys,  Geese,  Fowls,  Capons,  Guineas, 

Rabbits,  Ducks,  Squabs  and  Pigeons 


Grape  production  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  heavy  for  several  years.  Early 
relief  for  recent  unsatisfactory  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  is  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  California  only  by  an 
immediate  appreciable  reduction  in 
acreage.  In  eastern  and  mid-western 
areas  increases  in  acreages  do  not 
seem  justified. 

Strawberry  growers  face  a  market 
outlook  slightly  less  favorable  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  With  average 
yields,  the  crop  this  year  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  on  record. 

The  dominating  influences  in  the 
general  tobacco  situation  are  the 
steady  increases  in  consumption  of 
cigarettes  at  home  and  abroad,  heavy 
production  and  increasing  stocks  of 
flue  cured  types,  and  decreased  stocks 
in  most  other  types  of  tobacco.  The 
outlook  for  flue  cured  if  acreage  is  in¬ 
creased  is  decidedly  unfavorable.  For 
Burley,  One  sucker,  Maryland  and 
most  cigar  types  the  outlook  is  favor¬ 
able  if  excessive  acreages  are  avoided. 
The  outlook  for  dark  fired  types  does 
not  justify  material  changes  in  acre¬ 
age. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Broiler  Shippers 

WHY  WASTE  WORDS?  If  you  want  to  get 
EVERY  CENT  you  are  entitled  to  for  your  poultry 
and  100%  SERVICE— SHIP  TO  US.  Write  for 
any  information,  tags,  coops,  bulletins,  etc. 

Baedecker  &  Williams,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
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Funds  Available  for 

FARM  LOANS 


Write  for  your 
copy  today! 

This  new  booklet,  Bor¬ 
row  and  Save ,  describes 
the  many  advantages  of 
borrowing  under  the 
Farm  Loan  System  and 
tells  how  to  apply  for  a 
Federal  Farm  Loan. 
Send  for  it  today. 


— from  a  bank 
specially  created 
to  serve  farmers 

Farm  owners  who  are  desirous 
of  refinancing  their  present  mort¬ 
gage,  improving  their  farm  prop¬ 
erty,  Or  expanding  their  business 
by  buying  more  land,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  long-term,  easy 
payment  mortgage  contract  which 
this  institution  is  privileged  to  of¬ 
fer.  We  have  funds  available 
for  such  purposes  to  reliable  and 
deserving  farmers  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
are  equipped  to  promptly  con¬ 
sider  their  applications. 

New  Location 

Our  offices  are  located  in  the 
new  Hiram  Sibley  Bldg.  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  would  wel¬ 
come  an  interview  or  an  inquiry 
by  mail. 


NEW  YORK  JOINT  STOCK 
LAND  BANK 

The  only  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  with  its  principal  office  in  New  York  State 
and  privileged  to  operate  in  New  Jersey . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Dog  Law. 

Any  person  can  at  any  time  kill  a 
dog  who  is  found  running  loose  with¬ 
out  a  license  tag.  The  fact  that  the 
dog  did  not  have  a  tag  is  considered 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  dog 
was  not  licensed.  A  farmer  may  also 
kill  a  dog  found  chasing  or  worrying 
live  stock  and  no  action  for  damages 
can  be  taken  against  him,  even  if  the 
dog  is  wearing  a  license  tag. 

In  case  a  dog  becomes  a  public 
nuisance  this  may  be  abated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  of  New 
York  State  can  order  the  owner  of 
such  dog  to  refrain  from  permitting 
such  a  dog  to  be  at  large  or  the  De¬ 
partment  may  take  the  same  action 
on  the  application  of  two  or  more  res¬ 
idents,  stating  that  the  dog  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  persons,  animals  or  poultry. 

In  order  to  get  payment  for  animals 
killed  by  dogs,  the  owner  of  the  an¬ 
imal  shall  notify  officials  of  the  city 
or  town  where  the  animals  were  killed 
or  attacked  and  this  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  animals  have  been  disposed 
of  or  buried. 

Trespass  Law. 

Private  lands  can  be  posted  against 
trespass  by  putting  up  “no  trespass” 
signs  at  each  corner  of  the  farm  and 
along  the  boundary  line  and  not  more 
than  40  rods  apart.  Illegible  or  de¬ 
faced  signs  must  be  replaced  once  a 
year  during  the  months  of  March,  July, 
August  or  September. 

The  fact  that  lands  are  not  posted 
does  not  give  hunters  the  right  to 
hunt  without  permission  of  the  own¬ 
ers  and  hunters  or  trespassers  can  be 
ordered  off  unposted  land  and  if  they 
fail  to  obey  “reasonable  force”  may  be 
exerted. 

Where  land  is  posted,  however,  mere 
presence  of  hunters  on  posted  property 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  law  and  they  may  be  arrested 
by  state  troopers  or  other  law  enforc¬ 
ing  officers  and  fined. 

TB  Quarantine  Law  and  Regulations. 

Where  90%  of  the  dairies  or  90% 
of  the  dairy  cattle  in  any  township  or 
county  are  tested,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  may 
quarantine  untested  herds.  This  quar¬ 
antine  will  forbid  the  taking  of  cattle 
to  and  from  the  farm  or  the  sale  of 
animal  products  from  the  farm. 

Junior  Operator’s  License. 

Although  the  state  law  provides 
that  junior  operator’s  licenses  do  not 
permit  of  their  owners  to  drive  cars 
through  cities  of  certain  sizes,  Com¬ 
missioner  Harnett  has  made  a  ruling 
that  a  holding  of  a  junior  operator’s 
license  shall  not  drive  a  car  in  any 
city  of  any  size.  This  rule  does  not 
supercede  the  law  but  simply  adds  to 
it. 

Bee  Diseases. 

Article  15  of  the  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  law  provides  that  persons  shall 
keep  bees  in  hives  of  such  construc¬ 
tion  that  the  frames  shall  be  easily 
moved  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  are  diseases  present.  It  is  il- 


Dynamite  for  Blowing  Out 
Stumps 

The  following  table  is  i^commended 
by  a  powder  manufacturer  as  giving  a 
good  idea  of  the  size  charge  needed: 

Diameter  of  stump  in  inches 12  18  24  30  36  42  48 

No.  of  cartridges  of  dynamite  3  4  6  7  8  12  15 


legal  to  sell  or  give  away  honey  from 
any  diseased  colony  and  bee  owners 
are  required  to  allow  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  or  his 
agent,  to  examine  them  or  to  carry 
out  directions  necessary  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  disease. 

Milk  Samples. 

The  law  defines  milk  which  con¬ 
tains  less  than  3  per  cent  butterfat 
as  adulterated.  When  samples  of  fluid 
milk  are  taken  by  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  they  are  taken  in  duplicate  and 
one  sample  delivered  to  the  owner.  He 


has  the  privilege  of  having  this  tested 
by  a  state  licensed  tester.  If  the 
sample  tests  less  than  3  per  cent  an 
inspector  of  the  Department  will  come 
to  the  farm  and  take  samples  of  the 
milk  at  milking  time.  If  this  sample 
tests  the  same  as  the  one  previously 
taken,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  milk  was  not  adulterated. 

New  York  Seed  Law. 

Article  9  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
law  requires  that  every  lot  of  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  sold  in  the  state  must  have 
labels  which  gives  certain  information. 
This  information  varies  with  certain 
types  of  seed  and  seed  mixtures.  The 
common  varieties  of  farm  crops  are 
required  to  have  the  following  infor- 
tion:  First,  the  commonly  accepted 

name  of  the  seed;  second  the  com¬ 
parative  weight  of  purity;  third  the 
percentage  of  weed  seeds;  fourth,  the 
name  of  each  kind  of  seed  present; 
fifth,  the  per  cent  of  germination  and 
the  date  the  test  was  made;  sixth,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  vendor 
of  the  seed. 

The  full  text  of  all  of  these  laws  as 
well  as  others  pertaining  to  agriculture 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking  them 
for  a  copy  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
law  and  to  the  State  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  Conservation  Law. 


How  to  Use  the  Fisher  Law' 
on  Reforestation 

This  law  repeals  existing  section  six¬ 
teen  of  the  tax  law  and  adds  a  new 
section  sixteen  which  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Any  tract  of  forest  land,  five  acres 
or  more,  planted  after  January  1,  1921, 


How  Taxes  Hit  the  Farmer 


Percentage  of 

net  profit 

paid  out 

in  taxes 

State 

Federal 

Total 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Taxes 

Agriculture  and  related 

% 

% 

% 

industries  . . 

64 

19 

83 

Mining  and  quarrying. 

44 

16 

60 

Transportation  and  pub- 

lie  utilities  . . 

28 

8 

36 

Construction  . 

17 

15 

32 

Finance,  banking  and  in- 

surance  . 

22 

9 

31 

Wholesale  and  retail 

trade  . . 

15 

12 

27 

Manufacturing  as  a  whole 

14 

10 

24 

with  not  less  than  800  trees  per  acre 
or  underplanted  with  not  less  than  300 
trees  per  acre,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  value  of  the  land  alone  and  not 
higher  than  similar  lands  in  the  same 
tax  district. 

To  secure  such  assessment,  the  own¬ 
er  must  file  with  the  assessors  a  sworn 
application,  in  duplicate,  containing  (a) 
description  of  land,  (b)  statement  of 
planting.  If  application  is  approved 
by  the  Conservation  Commission  the 
assessors  will  classify  such  tract  as 
reforested  land.  Such  land  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  assessed  as  long  as  the 
forest  growth  shall  remain  uncut. 

When  cutting  is  proposed,  the  own¬ 
er  shall  give  30  days  notice  to  the  as¬ 
sessors  and  pay  to  the  town  supervisor 
6%  of  the  stumpage  value  as  a  tax 
before  the  removal  of  the  timber.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  tax  paid  goes  to  the 
town,  one-third  to  the  school  district. 

Change  of  title  to  the  land  does  not 
impair  the  obligation. 

At  any  time  the  owner  may  with¬ 
draw  his  land  upon  payment  of  6% 
tax  on  estimated  stumpage  value  as 
agreed  upon  with  assessor  and  super¬ 
visor. 

When  the  stand  aggregates  40  M. 
board  feet  per  acre  of  softwoods  or  20 
M.  board  feet  per  acre  of  hardwoods 
the  Conservation  Commission  may  no¬ 
tify  the  owner  that  two  years  there¬ 
after  the  stumpage  tax  of  6%  will  be 
due  and  the  land  will  be  withdrawn 
from  classification,  unless  the  owner 
cuts  such  timber  “as  directed  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  according  to 
the  principles  of  practical  forest  man¬ 
agement”  when  the  stumpage  tax  on 
uncut  forest  growth  shall  not  become 


due  and  the  classification  of  the  land 
continued  “as  long  as  the  owner  there¬ 
of  shall  continue  to  manage  the  same 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission”. 


How  to  Obtain  Bulletins 

1.  Write  to  your  State  College  of 
Agriculture  asking  for  a  list  of  avail¬ 
able  bulletins.  Youn  can  then  check 
from  this  list  those  you  wish  and  ask 
the  State  College  to  send  them  to  you. 
The  addresses  of  some  of  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  are: 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  State  College,  Pa. 

Massachusetts  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Connecticut  State  College  of" Agri¬ 
culture,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  Write  to  the  office  of  information 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  asking  them  for  a  list  of 
available  bulletins.  You  can  check 
from  this  list  and  ask  the  United 
States  Department  to  send  those  in 
which  you  are  especially  interested. 

Valuable  information  and  bulletins 
can  also  be  secured  from  your  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  New 
York  State  Department  is  located  at 
Albany,  the  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
at  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Essentials  of  Cooperation 

What  can  a  cooperative  association 
do? 

1.  Assist  in  standardization. 

2.  Improve  grading  and  handling. 

3.  Secure  and  distribute  market 
news. 

4.  Develop  old  markets. 

5.  Find  new  markets. 


6.  Effect  savings  in  many  instances. 

7.  Purchase  supplies. 

Before  a  cooperative  association  Is 
organized: — 

1.  There  should  be  a  real  need  for  it. 
(a)  Lack  of  marketing  facilities,  (b) 
Unsatisfactory  marketing  facilities. 

2.  The  farmers  should  feel  this  need: 
(a)  Business  sufficient  to  support  an 
association.  (b)  Savings  or  other 
benefits  to  justify  the  effort| 

3.  Means  of  financing  should  be 
made  certain. 

Why  many  cooperative  associations 
use  contracts: 

1.  To  hold  members  together. 

2.  To  insure  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business. 

3.  To  permit  management  to  plan 
intelligently. 

4.  To  provide  tangible  basis  for  se¬ 
curing  credit. 

5.  To  protect  against  the  enemies  of 
cooperation. 

What  must  the  cooperative  member 
do? 

If  he  claims  benefits  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  he  must  accept  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  the  association. 

1.  He  should  make  a  grower’s  agree¬ 
ment  or  buy  stock  or  both. 


Number  of  V2  Pound  Sticks  of 
Dynamite  Needed  per  Charge 


For  Ditch 

Blasting 

Number  ol 

Sticks 

Depth  of 

Depth  ol 

Detonation 

Electric 

Ditch 

Hole 

Method 

Firing 

2 

Wt 

Vt 

Va 

3 

2  Vi 

1 

1V4 

4 

sy4 

ll/a 

2  Vi 

6 

5 

2  Vi 

5 

2.  He  should  be  absolutely  loyal, 
should  attend  meetings  and  be  willing 
to  serve  as  an  officer  or  director. 

3.  He  must  assist  fully  in  all  efforts 
to  improve  grades  or  methods  of  han¬ 
dling. 

4.  He  should  make  use  intelligently 
of  the  market  information  secured 
through'  the  association.1  a  *43jja 
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Helps  for  the  Man  Who  Keeps  Hens 


What  the  Hen  House  Needs 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  factors. 

A  dry  house  even  if  it  is  a  little  cold, 
is  infinitely  better  than  a  warm  house 
that  is  damp. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  is  the  best  disin¬ 
fectant  you  can  have. 

The  houses  are  best  situated  in  a 
high,  well  drained  location  sheltered 
from  strong  winds.  If  shelter  is  hard 
to  get,  bank  the  house  with  corn  stalks 
during  the  winter  months. 

Have  plenty  of  roosting  space.  Leg¬ 
horns  should  have  8  inches  of  roost  per 
bird.  The  heavier  breeds  need  more. 

Do  not  skimp  on  mash  hoppers. 
When  the  hens  want  food  do  not  make 
them  fight  or  crowd  for  it. 

There  should  be  about  one  square 
foot  of  glass  for  every  15  or  20  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  one  foot  of  curtain 
for  every  10  or  12  square  feet  of  floor. 

Keep  the  house  thoroughly  disinfect¬ 
ed  to  keep  mites  away.  Waste  oil 
drained  from  the  crankcase  of  autos 
is  good.  Spray  every  crack  and 
crevice  thoroughly. 

Keep  the  dropping  boards  and  roosts 
clean.  A  thin  layer  of  sand  or  ashes 
will  be  advantageous. 

DAMPNESS  is  the  forerunner  of 
roup  and  other  similar  poultry  dis¬ 
eases.  .  Dampness  does  not  come  from 
the  ground  alone.  The  hens  consume 
a  vast  amount  of  water  and  they  give 
off  a  lot  of  moisture  in  their  breathing 
processes.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  house  well  VENTILATED. 

DRAFTS  do  not  give  the  proper 
ventilation.  They  cause  sickness  and 
loss.  A  definite  ventilating  system 
will  carry  off  the  moisture  laden  air 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  air. 

LIGHT  is  as  good  a  disinfectant  as 
we  have.  Let  a  lot  of  it  in.  If  the 
weather  is  bad,  have  drops  that  can  be 
let  down  to  protect  the  birds. 

Southern  exposure  is  to  be  desired. 
Protect  the  birds  from  the  north,  east 
and  west.  1 

Use  plenty  of  litter.  The  litter 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  mold,  as 
this  may  cause  heavy  mortality. 

Concrete  foundations  are  rat  proof. 

Extra  long  houses  without  partitions 
are  drafty. 

Under  our  conditions  at  least  half 
of  the  front  of  the  house  can  be  open. 

Darkened  nests  are  to  be  desired. 
They  keep  clean. 

Do  not  crowd  too  many  birds  in  one 
house.  Allow  4  square  feet  of  floor 


Incubating  Periods 

Days 

Varia¬ 

tion 

Hen . 

. 21 

19-23 

Goose  . 

. 32 

29-34 

Duck . 

. 28 

27-32 

Turkey  . . 

. 28 

25-30 

Guinea  . 

. 28 

26-31 

Pigeon  . 

. 17 

16-19 

Pheasant  . 

. 24 

23-25 

space  for  every  bird.  Crowding  may 
work  for  a  while  but  it  is  like  skating 
on  thin  ice. 

Before  you  build  get  all  the  avail¬ 
able  help  possible.  There  are  any 
number  of  sources  of  information  to 
which  you  may  turn,  where  you  can 
get  plans,  specifications,  etc. 


New  Jersey  Chick  Ration 

For  chicks  up  to  8  weeks  of  age 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
still  recommends  the  feeding  of  the 
1927  New  Jersey  Chick  Ration,  which 
has  given  better  results  than  any  oth¬ 
er  tried  so  far. 

Mash. 


26  lbs.  wheat  bran 
20  lbs.  red  dog  flour 
20  lbs.  rolled  oats 
20  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal 
5  lbs.  dried  milk 


10  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(50-55%) 

2  lbs.  cod-liver  oil 
2  lbs.  oyster  shell  meal 
1  lb.  salt 


Scratch  Feed. 

Two  parts  of  cracked  corn.  One 
part  cracked  wheat. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  this  ration,  it  is  important  to 
observe  the  following  points. 

1.  Liquid  skim  milk  or  liquid  semi¬ 


solid  buttermilk  should  be  given  the 
chicks  to  drink.  If  this  is  done,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  the  5  pounds 
of  dried  milk  in  the  mash.  This  can 
be  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
yellow  corn. 

2.  In  yellow  cornmeal  it  is  highly 
advisable  to  use  the  whole  ground 
corn,  since  the  degerminated  meal  does 
not  contain  as  much  vitamin  A  as  does 
the  whole  cornmeal. 


Grain  Rations  for  Laying 
Hens 


The  following  are  some  grain  ra¬ 
tions  recommended  for  laying  hens.  We 
use  the  same  reservations  in  recom¬ 
mending  in  home  mixture  as  in  the 
case  of  baby  chick  feeds.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  circumstance. 


Cornell  Ration 


Mash  Mixture 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  flour  wheat  mids. 
100  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats 
or  ground  barley 
100  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(50-55%  protein) 

3  lbs.  salt 

*If  heavy  oats  (40  pounds  or  better) 
cannot  be  obtained,  omit  the  oats  from 
the  scratch  grain. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 


Scratch  Grain 
500  lbs.  cracked  corn 

200  lbs.  wheat 

200  lbs.  barley 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats* 


(3)  Not  more  than  250  chicks  should 
be  brooded  under  one  stove. 

(4)  Keep  the  temperature  under  the 
hover  about  4  inches  off  the  floor  100 
degrees  F.  for  the  first  week,  and  drop 
it  from  3  to  5  degrees  each  subse¬ 
quent  week,  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  right  the  chicks  will  spread 
out  in  a  circle  around  the  edge  of  the 
hover. 

(5)  Do  not  allow  the  chicks  to  be¬ 
come  chilled,  as  this  usually  makes 
them  crowd  and  may  -cause  diarrhea 
and  much  loss. 

(6)  Always  brood  on  soil  that  is 
well  drained  and  free  from  contamina¬ 
tion. 

(7)  Get  the  chicks  out  on  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible,  but  keep 
them  confined  in  a  wire  inclosure  for 
the  first  few  weeks. 

(8)  Clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder 
house  regularly. 

(9)  Provide  plenty  of  shade. 


Why  Feed  God  Liver  Oil? 

The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  leg  weakness  is  recommended 
especially  for  early  and  indoor  brood¬ 
ing,  when  chicks  do  not  get  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  direct  sunshine  (not  through 
glass).  Mix  1  per  cent  of  medicinal 


How  to  Cull  Hens 


Culling  for  Present  Production 
CHARACTER  LAYING  HEN 

VENT  _  Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist. 

PELVIC  BONES  _  Flexible  and  wide  apart. 

COMB  _  Large,  red,  full,  glossy. 

WATTLES  AND  EAR  LOBES  .  Prominent,  soft,  smooth. 


NON-LAYING  HEN 

Small,  contracted,  round,  dry. 
Rigid,  close  together. 

Small,  pale,  scaly. 
Inconspicuous,  rough  and  dry. 


VENT  .... 
EYELIDS 

EYE  ...... 


EAR  LOBES 

BEAK  _ 

FACE  _ _ 

SHANKS  ..... 
PLUMAGE  _ 


Judging  Past  Production 
LONG  LAYING  PERIOD 

Bluish  white. 

Thin  and  edges  white. 

Prominent,  keen,  sparkling. 

Enamale  white. 

Pearly  white. 

Clean  cut,  sunken. 

White,  flat,  thin,  creased. 


SHORT  LAYING  PERIOD 
Flesh  colored. 

Thick,  yellow  tinted. 

Listless,  sunken. 

Yellow  tinted. 

Yellow  tinted. 

Full,  well-fleshed,  yellowish. 
Yellow,  round,  smooth. 


Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  close-feathered. Sings  of  molting,  loose  feathered. 


addition  to  the  grain  rations,  the  Col¬ 
lege  recommends  the  use  of  green 
food,  milk,  clean  range  or  mineral 
feeds,  grit,  etc. 

New  Jersey  Ration 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recommends  the  following 
mash  grain  ration  for  laying  hens: 


Laying  Mash 
100  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy 
oats 

100  lbs.  high  grade  mids. 
100  lbs.  meat  scrap 


(50-55%  protein) 
Crain  Ration  for  Layers 
200  lbs.  corn 

100  lbs.  wheat 

100  lbs.  oats  (to  be 

added  during  the  sum¬ 

mer  time) 


During  the  winter  the  ration  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  moist  mash  at  noon, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  corn  meal, 
ground  rolled  oats  and  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk.  Three  quarts  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  fed  to  100  birds.  This  is  used 
in  the  New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  at  Vineland. 


Poultry  Feeding  Hints 

Oyster  shell  should  be  kept  in  hopr 
>ers  before  the  hens  and  should  be 
ivailable  at  all  times.  From  the 
yster  shell  is  obtained  sufficient  lime 
or  the  shell  of  the  egg. 

Grit  also  should  be  kept  before  the 
lirds.  This  material  aids  in  grinding 
he  food. 

Green  food.  Some  form  of  green  or 
ucculent  food  should  be  provided.  In 
vinter,  cabbage,  carrots,  sprouted  oats, 
nangled  beets  and  watercress  are  the 
nost  commonly  used  feeds  of  this 
lass.  In  summer,  a  grass,  alfalfa  or 
lover  covered  range  is  highly  desir- 
Me.—Penn  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Brood  Chickens 

(1)  When  brooding  with  hens  pro- 
Lde  good  coops  for  protection  from 
lins,  and  do  not  allow  the  hen  and 
tucks  to  roam  in  long  grass  until  the 
tucks  are  three  to  four  weeks  old. 

(2)  For  brooding  artificially  coal- 
urning  stoves  are  best. 


codliver  oil  in  the  mash  (about  I  pint 
to  100  pounds  of  mash).  Do  not  mix 
more  than  will  be  used  in  about  a 
week. 

Infertile  eggs  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Mix  them  in  the  moist  mash  at 
the  rate  of  1  egg  a  day  to  from  40  to 
50  chicks. 

Do  not  overfeed.  The  chickens 
should  always  be  waiting  and  ready 
when  the  next  feeding  time  comes. 

If  the  chicks  fill  up  on  dry  mash,  do 
not  exercise,  and  are  not  hungry  for 

How  Many  Eggs  Your  Hens 
Should  Lay 

The  following  is  the  monthly  egg- 
laying  standard  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  shows 
what  your  hens  should  be  producing  to 
be  up  to  standard  and  on  a  paying 
basis.  Count  your  hens  and  keep 
records.  Eggs  Eggs 

per  per 

Month  hen  Month  hen 

January  . 10  July . 16 

February . 12  August . 13 

March . 19  September .  7 

April . 21  October  .  6 

May . 20  November  .  8 

June  . 18  December  . 10 


the  grain  feeding,  remove  the  mash  a 
part  of  the  time  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  grain. 

Feed  moist  mash  sparingly. 

Feed  only  good-grade,  wholesome 
feeds. 

Promote  health  by  inducing  the 
chicks  to  exercise  and  keep  busy. 

Provide  fine  grit  and  oyster  shell 
from  the  start. 

Keep  the  water  fresh  and  clean. 

Make  all  changes  gradually.  This 
is  especially  true  of  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing. 

Give  grass  range  or  plenty  of  green 
food. 

Get  the  chicks  outdoors  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  advisable  to  change  from  the 


growing  to  the  laying  mash  a  week  or 
two  before  moving  the  birds  to  winter 
quarters. 


How  to  Prevent  Worms  and 
Disease 

“Hatch  or  Buy  Chicks  Early”  is  the 
first.  Figures  from  New  Jersey  show 
that  chicks  hatched  before  May  15  pro¬ 
duced  75  eggs  the  first  6  months  from 
November  to  May,  and  those  hatched 
after  May  15  produced  68  eggs  for  the 
same  period. 

“Keep  Brooder  House  Clean.”  The 
steps  suggested  for  cleaning  a  brooder 
house  thoroughly  are:  first,  scrape  the 
floor,  thus  removing  all  accumulated 
droppings  and  litter;  second,  sweep  the 
ceiling,  wall,  and  floor;  third,  scrub  the 
floor,  side  walls,  and  window  sills  with 
hot  lye  solution;  fourth,  clean  all 
brooding  equipment;  and  fifth,  after 
the  house  is  dry  spray  with  an  approv¬ 
ed  disinfectant. 

“Provide  Clean  Range  or  Close  Con¬ 
finement.”  By  clean  range  is  meant 
ground  on  which  no  chickens  have  been 
raised  for  at  least  a  year  and  where 
no  poultry  manure  has  been  scattered 
for  at  least  two  years. 

If  room  is  so  limited  that  clean 
range  cannot  be  provided,  close  con¬ 
finement  is  recommended. 

“Keep  Old  and  Young  Stock  Sepa¬ 
rate.”  Do  not  let  the  youngsters  come 
in  contact  with  the  laying  stock  which 
may  be  carrying  the  germs  of  coc- 
cidiosis  and  roundworm  while  being 
apparently  healthy. 

“Supply  Wire  Dropping  Boards.”  As 
dropping' boards  furnish  a  good  source 
of  infection,  these  should  be  screened 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  walking  on 
the  droppings. 

“Clean  Dropping  Boards  Daily.” 
From  May  to  October,  droppings 
should  be  cleaned  from  the  boards  and 
placed  in  the  screen  manure  pit. 

—New  Jersey  State  College. 


Cornell  Chick  Ration 

Grain  Mixture  No.  1. 

5  lbs.  cracked  corn  (fine) 

3  lbs.  cracked  wheat 

2  lbs.  pinhead  oats,  steel-cut  oats,  or 
oat  flakes 

Grain  Mixture  No.  2. 

6  lbs.  cracked  corn  (medium) 

4  lbs.  w  heat 

Grain  Mixture  No.  3. 

500  lbs.  cracked  corn 
200  lbs.  barley 
200  lbs.  wheat 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats  (if  heavy  oats,  40 
lbs.  or  better,  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  omit  the  oats). 

Mash  Mixture. 

25  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran 
20  lbs  flour  w  heat  middlings 
10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats  * 

10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap  (50%- 
55%  protein) 

5  lbs.  bone  meal 

10  lbs.  dried  milk  products  (use  part 
buttermilk) 
i /i  lb.  fine  salt 

*If  reground  heavy  oats  cannot  be 
obtained,  omit  them  and  increase  the 
corn  meal  from  25  to  35  pounds. 

( Start  with  “grain  mixture  V’  at  three 
days  old.  Change  to  “mixture  2”  at  four 
to  six  weeks  and,  to  “ mixture  2>”  at  three 
months.  Make  changes  gradually) . 


How  to  Preserve  Eggs  in 
Water  Glass 

To  preserve  15  dozen  eggs  in  water 
glass,  follow  the  directions  given  be¬ 
low: 

(1)  Clean,  scald  and  allow  to  dry,  a 
5  gallon  earthenware  crock. 

(2)  Heat  10  to  12  quarts  of  water 
to  boiling  point  and  then  allow'-  to  cool. 

(3)  When  cool,  measure  out  9  quarts 
of  water,  place  in  crock  and  add  one 
(1)  quart  of  sodium  silicate  (water 
glass)  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
local  drug  or  supply  store.  Stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  solution  is  now  ready  for 
the  eggs.  They  may  be  placed  in  the 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 


G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 


« 


Mr.  clarence  w.  fowler, 

Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2, 
bought  2,000  chicks  about  April  15. 
He  started  them  according  to  G.L.F. 
recommendations  with  G.L.F.  START¬ 
ING  AND  GROWING  MASH, 
Chick  Scratch  and  Grit.  His  losses  were 
very  small — almost  none  at  all  from 
sickness.  Crows  caught  some,  however. 

He  sold  930  broilers  at  9  to  10  weeks  of 
age  for  something  over  $500,  in  spite 
of  a  poor  broiler  market.  They  weighed 
2  pounds  apiece  or  better. 


Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Fowler  used 
G.L.F.  Growing  Mash.  He  put  into 
laying  quarters  960  pullets  and  they 
have  been  laying  around  50  percent 
ever  since.  At  present  they  are  doing 
60  percent  production  on  G.L.F.  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash  and  G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains. 
The  birds  have  not  gone  through  the 
“shedding”  that  pullets  often  do  when 
they  have  been  producing  heavily. 
Mortality  among  his  laying  birds  has 
been  extremely  low. 

During  January  he  received  approxi¬ 
mately  $700  for  eggs  and  his  feed  bill 
was  only  $250;  a  profit  over  feed  cost 
of  $450. 

Mrs.  Fowler  keeps  accurate  records  on 
the  poultry  operation.  They  show  the 
cost,  of  raising  the  pullets  to  laying  age 
was  70  cents  per  bird.  This  includes  the 
cost  of  the  chicks,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
feed,  minus  the  income  from  broilers. 


Mr.  Fowler  has  a  few  more  than  200 
yearling  hens  that  moulted  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  and  on  the  day  this 
picture  was  taken  (February  7)  laid 
167  eggs.  They  are  fed  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash  and  Super  Coarse  Scratch. 


G.  L.  F*  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  Reared 
These  Birds  at  a  Cost 


of  10k  Apiece  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


G.LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

.  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


G.L.F.  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH 


400  lbs. 

. St.  Wheat  Bran 

300 

>» 

.......  Flour  Middlings 

680 

99 

. Corn  Meal 

100 

99 

. .  Heavy,  Fine  Ground, 
Low-fiber  Oats 

200 

99 

.  .  .Meat  Scrap  55-60% 

200 

99 

. Dried  Buttermilk 

100 

99 

. Steam  Bone  Meal 

20 

97 

. Salt 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Protein 

Fat 

Fiber 


(Minimum)  17% 
(Minimum)  3.5% 
(Maximum) 


(328)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1928 


c yVLr.  and  oJVLrs. 

discuss  the  cost  of  egg  production 


Mr. — Well,  it’ll  be  a  sad  time  for  us  roosters. 

Mrs. — So?  And  how  is  that? 

Mr . — Increasing  scarcity  of  hens.  Too  many  of ’em  going  to  the 
block  because  they  can’t  produce  enough  eggs  to  pay  their  keep. 

Mrs. — It’s  not  always  because  they  can’t  produce  enough 
eggs.  Sometimes  they  produce  a  great  many  eggs  but  it  costs  too 
much  to  produce  ’em.  No  fault  of  the  hens,  but  of  the  farmers. 

Mr. — How  are  you  going  to  remedy  that? 

Mrs. — My  boss  knows.  He  cuts  down  the  feed  bill  by  sub¬ 
stituting  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  for  part  of  the 
meat  scraps.  DIAMOND  carries  40%  minimum  protein  and  is 
highly  productive  of  eggs.  Also,  it  is  lower  in  fibre  than  meat. 
And  it  costs  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  meat  scraps,  mind  you. 

Mr. — H-m-m.  Our  boss  has  a  head  on  him,  eh? 

Mrs. — Well  I  guess.  He  knows  that  some  animal  protein  is 
necessary,  but  that  a  little  goes  a  long  way- Therefore  he  puts 
in  200  lbs.  of  DIAMOND  for  200  lbs.  of  meat  scraps,  in  a  ton  of 
mash.  Saves  $2.50  on  every  ton — $1.25  saved  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  DIAMOND  used  to  replace  100  lbs.  of 
meat.  And  just  as  many  eggs  or  more. 

Mr. — Then  you’re  not  headed  for  the 
block  for  awhile,  eh? 

Mrs.— Not  me.  I’ll  be  in  your  old  harem 
for  a  long,  long  time. 


Try  DIAMOND  as  suggested.  Poultry  feeders 
and  poultry  feed  manufacturers  elsewhere 
are  finding  that  it  pays.  Write  us  for  cir¬ 
cular  containing  a  good  egg  mash  formula. 


Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


40%  Protein 


Good 

Agents 

Wanted 


MAGIC  BROODER 

THE  ONLY  BROODER  WITH  A  GAS  CHAMBER 
All  fumes  drawn  up  smoke  pipe 

Double  heat  control  and  coal  magazine — other  im¬ 
portant  features. 

Note  the  shape  of  the  stove — large  in  the  center ; 
best  shape  for  non-clogging  of  ashes.  Deflector  is 
made  of  heavy  steel,  strong  and 
rigid,  which  spreads  the  heat 
evenly. 

Made  in  three  sizes.  The  new 
Giant  size  beats  the  world  for  raising 


NITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 
10  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


broilers. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Magic  in  detail,  also  our 
Improved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to 
take  either  a  3  in-,  or  4-in.  pipe 
from  the  brooder. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

s.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Leavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  0.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  ouyre;2r™ 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  I’rice  List. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Prize-Winning  S.  C„  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

front  AT..  J.  State  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Our  exhibit  won  2nd  prize  at  the  State  Certified 
Ihick  Show  at  Trenton.  N  .J.  These  chicks  will  de- 
elop  into  vigorous,  heavy-laying  birds  guaranteed  to 
ilease.  Write  for  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 

HAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J., 
.eon  H.  Niece,  Prop. 


( Continued  from  Page  22) 
solution  all  at  the  same  time  or  they 
may  be  put  in  from  time  to  time.  Have 
solution  cover  eggs  by  2  inches.  Keep 
in  cool  place. 

It  is  very  essential  that  only  perfect 
eggs  be  so  stored.  Sterile  eggs  are 
to  be  preferred.  Take  the  roosters 
away  from  the  flock  two  or  three 
weeks  previous  to  storing  eggs.  Sterile 
eggs  will  not  hatch  and  will  therefore 
keep  better. 

Do  not  store  any  cracked  eggs.  Candle 
every  egg  you  “put  down”.  That  will 
eliminate  all  stale  or  shrunken  yolks. 

By  using  water  glass  you  can  keep 
your  small  undesirable  eggs  at  home 
and  use  them  for  cooking  purposes,  at 
the  same  time  shipping  only  your  bet¬ 
ter  grade  eggs. 


Use  of  Lights  on  Poultry 

1.  Lights  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  causing  hens  to  eat  more.  The 
country  where  hens  originated  had 
days  and  nights  of  approximately  equal 
length.  Long  nights  cut  down  egg 
production  because  the  hens  cannot  eat 
enough  to  last  until  morning. 

2.  How  long  to  use  lights?  Best 
results  are  secured  by  using  lights 
enough  to  give  the  hens  a  twelve  to 
fourteen  hour  working  day.  This  can 
be  done  by  giving  lights  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  night,  or  both.  A  third  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  turn  on  the  lights  for  about 
an  hour  late  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  hens.  The 
time  of  day  the  lights  are  given  seems 
to  have  little  effect  on  results. 

3.  Cautions  to  observe.  Lights 
should  not  be  put  on  suddenly,  neither 
should  they  he  discontinued  abruptly. 
Lights  should  either  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  days  become  short  in  the  fall 
or  the  length  of  time  the  lights  are 
used  should  he  increased  about  fifteen 
minutes  every  day.  Sudden  changes 
are  likely  to  throw  the  hen  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  cause  a  molt. 

4.  When  lights  are  properly  man¬ 
aged  they  are  an  important  method 
of  helping  production  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  However,  benefits  come  only  in 
case  they  are  properly  managed. 


Fall  Management  of  Pullets 

The  pullets  must  have  a  reserve  of 
fat  when  put  into  winter  quarters.  A 
good  practice  is  to  feed  all  the  grain 
they  will  consume  for  a  month  before 
taking  them  from  the  range. 

For  those  pullets  that  are  still  im¬ 
mature,  due  to  late  hatching,  slow  de¬ 
velopment,  or  unfavorable  rearing,  the 
growing  rations  will  need  to  he  con¬ 
tinued.  It  might  even  be  necessary  to 
introduce  some  wet  mashes  to  hasten 
their  development.  If  the  short  days 
still  find  them  unprepared  for  produc¬ 
tion,  the  days  can  well  he  lengthened 
by  the  use  of  artificial  illumination. — 
Cornell  Bulletin  45. 


How  to  Fight  Lice  and  Mites 

1.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential. 
Droppings  must  he  removed  regularly. 
Bad  eggs  and  rotting  organic  matter 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  hen  house  and 
the  litter  frequently  changed. 

2.  So  far  as  possible  cracks  in  the 
walls  and  hoards  r  should  be  kept  clos¬ 
ed. 

3.  Plenty  of  light  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parasites  as  they  thrive  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

4.  When  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
the  house  everything  removable  should 
be  taken  outside  of  the  house  and 
scraped  and  sprayed  thoroughly.  The 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  should  be  giv- 
ed  a  thorough  sweeping  followed  by 
a  spray  of  some  form  of  creosote.  Any 
number  of  good  hen  house  sprays  are 
on  the  market. 

5.  A  good  insecticide  can  be  made 
by  dissolving  a  half  pound  of  laundry 
soap,  shaved  fine,  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  soap  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  is  brought  to  a  boiling  point. 
When  the  soap  is  dissolved  and  the 
water  is  still  hot,  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil.  Stir  the  mixture  violently  un- 

( Continued  on  Page  25) 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  puie  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

Asertcjo  tree  Koottoa  Cq  /-OTronr-Sto.  .Middletown,  Ohio 


NOT  STEEL 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprivised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Dei. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 
Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14  $67.50  $130 

Bd  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  16  77.50  150 

Wh  Wyandottes  &  Bl  Minorcas  .  17  82.50  160 

Assorted  chicks — Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  30c  each.  25  and  50  lots  lo  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  Adv.  or  write  for  Circular  ami 
prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks. 
Bank  Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATHERY,  Box  12  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 


From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D, 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 


BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 

MRV  flllflfQ  Reds— Leghorns 
DHD  I  LLHLIU)  Wyandottes— Rocks 


Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully- 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  to  lay  "Bred  to  Pav 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  by  the  New  Y ork  StateV eterinary  Colle&er 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
Strong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Wrue  today1 
TH  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Bo*  A  Sufcar  Loaf.  N.  Y- 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  Sold 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

It.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 


BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks . $3.75  $7  $13  $62.30  $120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  3.25  6  II  52.50  100 
_______  Assorted  chicks  ...  3.00  5  9  42.50  80 

X  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


“PENNA.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS ” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  quality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  kind  that  develops  fast 
for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  dMeleware 
Long’s  Large  Type  English 

V  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 


CHICKS  March  and  April  Prices 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds-.  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mix  Chicks  . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range,  100%  live  de¬ 

livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Chick 

Safely  raises  largest  per¬ 
cent  of  the  hatch.  Highest 
in  quality  -  best  in  results 
—most  economical.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  $4.25  for  100-lb.  trial 
bag  f.  o.  b.  factory,— or,  if 
you  prefer,  send  $1.00  for 
10-lb.bag,postagepaidbyus 
anywhere  within  1000  miles. 


Special  Trial 
Bag  Offer! 
100-lb.  Bag 

$^25 

f.o.b.  factory 

(offer  pood  only  if 
your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you) 


Blatchford’*  Other  Steps  to  Poultry  Success: 


Step2.  Growing  £g& 

Step  3  •  Basket’  ’  Egg  M&sH  er.  Top  layer?Low  cost. 
Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
mash)  and  valuable  poultry  information— free. 


(Dealer  Distribution  Wanted) 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  5513,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


BABY  CHICKS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  up. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black $14.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Ahconas  $16.  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons ...  $18.  per  100 
March  hatched  $2.  more;  May,  $2.  less;  June,  $4,  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chicks 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SC  HOEN  BORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron -Hollywood  Strain,  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
Pullets  trapnested  under  N.  Y,  State  R.  O.  P. 
Chicks  hatched  from  breeders  on  our  own  farm  only 
BABY  CHICKS — 500  or  more ...  18c  each 

Less  Than  500 . 20c  each 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS .  25c  each 

Hatching  egg  prices  and  circular  sent  on  request 

Milton  P,  Phillips  Arthur  H  .Penny 
BOX  402  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  ..Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.25  6.50  12.00  5  7.50  1 10 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Penna. 


CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

offers  you  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  from  breeders 
with  17  years  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding.  Large  uniform  white  eggs  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  always.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
Mating  List. 

F.  J.  DeHART,  Prop.  cORTUND  "n.  y! 


RARV  rmrK'Q  Barred  Rocks.  R.  !.  Reds.  White 
******  *  V^mvxIvO  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  .stock,  the  Kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


/■'ll  •  1  Pure  bred,  Blood  tested,  free  range 

CHICKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c.  Rocks, 
Reds  14c,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Large  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strains 

$12—100;  $57—500;  $110—1000 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  postage  paid 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggi  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  light  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

•  in  New  York  State.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  since  1911.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  New  York 


RARY  rHIfK1?*  rocks,  reds,  leghorns, 

.  prom  gtate  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del 
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til  it  becomes  a  creamy  white  emul¬ 
sion. 

Take  three  gallons  of  this  stock  mix¬ 
ture  and  add  to  it  1  1-3  gallons  of 
water,  making  a  total  of  13  1-3  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  material.  Use  a  spray 
pump  and  force  the  spray  into  all 
cracks  and  crevices.  After  a  week 
give  the  hen  house  another  dose. 

6.  Sodium  floride  is  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  to  control  lice  on  fowls.  It  is 
a  poison  and  should  be  kept  away 
from  food  supplies.  Wear  a  piece  of 
gauze  over  nose  and  throat  when  ap¬ 
plying  the  powder.  Apply  a  pinch 
of  sodium  floride  on  the  head,  on  the 
neck,  two  on  the  back,  one  under  each 
wing,  one  on  the  breast  and  one  below 
the  vent.  Work  the  powder  down 
through  the  feathers  into  the  skin. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Chicks 

1.  Change  range  every  year  with 
three  or  four  year  rotations  of  crops 
in  between. 

2.  Nothing  equals  clover  or  alfalfa 
sod  with  plenty  of  shade. 

3.  Do  not  crowd  the  chicks  in  the 
colony  house. 

4.  Disinfect  the  colony  house,  feed 
hoppers,  drinking  fountains.  Clean 
colony  house  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
three  times  a  week  is  better. 

5.  To  prevent  chick  diseases,  feed 
the  chicks  on  platforms  or  in  troughs 
that  can  be  kept  clean. 

6.  Remember  that  sunlight  is  the 
greatest  remedy  of  disease  and  the 
best  promoter  of  growth  in  the  world, 
that  is,  direct  sunlight;  sun  coming 
through  glass  windows  has  little  value. 
Include  cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration  un¬ 
til  chicks  can  get  the  benefit  of  direct 
sunlight. 


Fighting  Rats 

Powdered  barium  carbonate  is  one 
of  the  best  poisons  for  destroying  rats. 
It  is  inexpensive,  odorless,  and  taste¬ 
less,  and  baits  containing  it  are  readily 
taken  by  the  pests.  It  is  slow  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  rats  usually  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  leave  the  premises  in 
search  of  water  or  return  to  their  bur¬ 
rows  before  they  die. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  baits  that 
can  be  used,  including: 

(1)  Meats  such  as  Hamburg  steak, 
liver,  and  bacon. 

(2)  Cheese. 

(3)  Vegetables  or  fruit  such  as  slic¬ 
ed  apple,  canned  corn  or  baked  sweet- 
potato. 

(4)  Cereals,  such  as  rolled  oats,  corn 
meal  bread,  etc. 

The  powdered  barium  carbonate  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  into  the 
soft  baits,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  poison  to  four  parts  of  the  se¬ 
lected  bait.  Baits  moistened  to  the 
consistency  of  soft  mush  are  particu¬ 
larly  acceptable  to  rats  in  dry  weath¬ 
er. 

Barium  carbonate  is  a  relatively 
mild  poison,  but  the  dangers  from  ac¬ 
cidents  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  children, 
irresponsible  persons,  domestic  an¬ 
imals  and  fowls. 

Antidotes.  Give  an  emetic  consisting 
of  either  mustard  or  salt  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  Induce  vomiting  by  in¬ 
serting  the  finger  in  the  back  of  the 
throat.  Follow  vomiting  with  liberal 
doses  of  Epsom  salts. 


Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

When  buying  hatching  eggs  or  baby 
chicks,  be  sure  that  you  are  getting- 
stock  that  is  better  than  your  own. 

Run  the  brooder  for  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  you  put  the  eggs  in  it. 

Buying  baby  chicks  eliminates  the 
hazards  of  hatching,  makes  brooding 
at  the  right  time  possible,  and  starts 
you  off  with  the  number  of  chicks  you 
want. 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  36  hours. 

Keep  the  chicks  free  of  lice. 

Confine  the  chicks  close  to  the 
brooder  for  a  few  days  by  means  of  a 
wire  screen,  before  you  give  them  the 
run  of  the  house. 

Get  the  chicks  out  doors  in  ten  days 
if  the  weather  permits.  Use  cod  liver 
oil  to  prevent  leg  weakness.  Use 
some  form  of  milk  in  the  chicks’  diet 
(.Continued  on  Page  26) 
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GOLDEN 

Vitamins 


Nobody  actually  knows  the  color  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D,  but  they  must 
be  golden,  because  they  come  in  rich, 
tawny  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
yield  such  a  golden  harvest! 


will  keep  your 
baby  chicks 
alive  —  bring 
them  safely 
through  to 
a  profitable 


IT’S  EASY  to  tell  the  difference  between  Nopco  fed  chicks 
and  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it.  The  Nopco 
birds  are  always  chipper  and  lively,  the  others  sick  and 
sad  looking  when  confined  away  from  sunlight.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  chicks  grow  quickly  and  strongly;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  little  fellows  are  rickety — so  weak 
in  the  legs  that  they  can  hardly  stand. 

We  know,  because  we  test  Nopco  continually  for  its  Vit¬ 
amin  content  on  day-old  chicks  until  they  reach  eight 
weeks  of  age.  And  the  difference  is  exactly  as  we  say  above. 
The  conditions  of  testing  are  the  same  in  all  cases  —  the 
same  food,  the  same  pens,  the  same  light  (all  are  kept 
away  from  direct  sunlight) — and  yet  the  results  are  so 
different! 


Even  when  you  can  give  your  chicks,  and  grown  poultry, 
too,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  green  food,  they  will  still  need 
Nopco.  It  is  one  of  those  profit  necessities  that  proves 
itself  by  results. 

And  it  is  proven  before  it  reaches  you!  In  addition  to  the 
chick  test  mentioned,  it  is  tested  again  on  white  rats  for 
vitamin  potency,  and  yet  again  in  our  chemical  laboratory 
for  purity.  These  tests  assure  you  Nopco  Cod  Liver  Oil 
guaranteed  to  be  uniform,  potent,  pure! 

Its  continual,  every-day-in-the-year  use  reflects  itself  rapidly 
in  increased  profits. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


For  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  DEALERS!  We  can  serve  you 
promptly  through  your  jobber,  on 
our  assured  profits  plan.  Build  with 
Nopco.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 


Fill  in  the  coup  on  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  book,  “Cod  Liver 
Oil— the  Easy  W ay  to  Poultry 
Profits.”  In  addition  to  the 


latest  information  regarding 
this  advanced  practice,  itcon- 
tains  full  instructions  on  sim¬ 
ple  methods  offeeding.  Val¬ 
uable  as  a  work  of  reference 
— and  free. 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.  679 

4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 


Name- 


R.  F.  D. - 

County. - 


|  1  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from- 


State _ _ _ ...... 
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NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux  Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous,  Healthy,  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Breeding 
Flocks  insures  you  Livable  Profitable  Chicks.  Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 


LEGHORNS— REDS— ROCKS— WYANDOTTES— PEKIN  DUX 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits  get  our  Catalog 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

'.BOX  25  Established  1887  RAMSONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  3d0-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish,  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 
and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . ,53.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites  .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nabob  I8K  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  light  now.  GET  OUR  C.  O.  D.  OFFER. 

References:  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


WINTER  LOVERS 


There  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Washington  Chicks: 
'(a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experience,  (c)  Satisfied  Custo¬ 
mers,  (d)  Care  in  breeding,  (e )  Expert  culling  and  selecting 
of  parent  stock  and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best 
Chicks  at  these  remarkably  low  prices.  Postpaid  Prices— -100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas.. 

Brown  and  Buff  leghorns . . 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorca 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf,  Rocks,  and 
Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks.... 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

-  -  110.00 

140.00 
150.00 
150.00 


4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

Heavv  Mixed,  ’50,  $7  ;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers, 

$48;  1000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25,  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500,  $145. 

Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref.- — Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R ,  New  Washington,  O. 


170.00 

.50,  $5.50;  100,  $10:  500, 
Not  Postpaid  to  Canada, 
no  risk.  Free  catalog. 


LRNCKSTER  QUftLITy  CHICKS" 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
‘STANDARD  QUALITY' 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 
Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 


Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . 

BufF  Rnv  Singlp  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas _ _ _ _  _ 

.. — $4.00 
...  3.75 

$7.50 

7.00 

$14 

13 

$41 

38 

$67 

62 

$130 

120 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

.  .  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

-  ..  4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

150 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . — . — 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50. 

.  5.50  10.50 

Light  $10. 

20 

59 

97 

190 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  26 


LANCASTER,  OHIO 


Get  NORWALK  Pick  of  the  Chicks  Accredited.  Our  many  old  customers  are 

ordering  heavily  again  this  year  for  they  have  found  our  chicks  more  than  satisfactory. 

Get  Our  Bie  Catalog  °ur  catal°g  sives  the  .details  of 
uet  wur  DlS  ^aiaiog  our  s^ocii_  Write  for  it. 

Varieties  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Jersey  Giants .  5.25  10.25  20.00  97.50  190.00 

k  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.25  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Assorted  Varieties  Heavy .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  Varieties  Light— .  2.75  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Mr.  r.  E.  Fader  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


ONE  MILLION  GOOD  LUCK"2SffiK 

^•aaasv  leading  breeds  •  -  lowest  prices  r 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected 
“GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  our  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.  $118. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas...  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.  138. 

Wh.  Wyand.ottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.  144. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  .  5.00  9.00  17.00  80. 

Assorted  Light,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $11.50  per  100  straight.  Also  QUALITY  and 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Order  your  ART 
BOOK  today.  It  will  he  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Dept.  50  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


Accredited  Chicks/ 


Pay  for  chicks  when  you  receive  them.  Especially 
selected,  accredited  stock. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  ,  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  quality. 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  0. 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

April  . $12.00  per  100  $1 10.00  per  1000 

May  .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


( Continued  on  Page  25) 

Don’t  overfeed.  Hungry  chicks  are 
said  to  be  the  healthiest. 

Don’t  buy  a  chick  feed  because  it  is 
cheap. 


Feed  100  Chicks  Will  Con¬ 
sume  for  the  First  Six  Weeks 

Week  Grain  5lash 

1st  . 1.3  lbs . 

2nd  . . 1.4  lbs.  1.4  lbs. 

3rd  . 2.0  lbs.  2.0  lbs. 

4th  . 2.7  lbs.  2.7  lbs. 

5th . 3.5  lbs.  3.5  lbs 

6th  . 4.1  lbs.  4.1  lbs. 

Green  feed,  some  form  of  milk  to 

maintain  steady  growth,  and  cod  liver 
oil  for  leg  weakness  at  the  rate  of  1 
pint  per  100  lbs.  of  mash. 

The  Purdue  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  it  takes  slightly  more  than 
5Y2  pounds  of  grain  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  to  grow  White 
Leghorn  broilers  to  twelve  weeks  of 
age.  It  took  nine  to  ten  weeks  to 
produce  a  2-pound  White  Rock  broiler 
and  each  broiler  had  about  5  pounds 
of  grain  and  7  pounds  of  milk.  These 
results  were  obtained  on  a  four-year 
experiment  with  1,000  chicks. 

Don’t  skimp  on  feed.  You  can’t 
starve  profit  from  chickens.  Feed 
the  birds  for  early  growth.  The  first 
gains  are  the  cheapest. 


Minerals  in  Poultry  Rations 

The  following  mineral  mixture  is 
recommended  by  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  for  hens  that  are 
on  a  ration  that  contains  a  high  pro¬ 
tein,  boneless  meat  scrap  or  when  the 
meat  scrap  is  withheld. 

Salt  . 15  lbs. 

Sulphur  . 10  lbs. 

Calcium  carbonate 

(ground  limestone)  . 10  lbs. 

Bone  meal  . 50  lbs. 

Unleached  wood  ashes . 5  lbs. 

Charcoal . 10  lbs. 


How  to  Fatten  Broilers 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  can  he 
identified,  they  should  be  separated 
from  the  pullets.  To  get  the  most  out 
of  the  birds,  they  should  be  marketed 
in  a  well  finished  condition.  To  do 
this  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
put  on  a  fattening  ration  consisting 
of  60  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  40  lbs.  of 
Red  Dog  flour,  which  may  be  moisten¬ 
ed  with  semi-solid  buttermilk  which 
has  been  diluted  to  the  consistency  of 
thin  cream.  This  mixture  is  fed  about 
three  times  a  day.  When  the  birds 
begin  to  show  a  lack  of  appetite,  that 
is  the  time  they  should  be  shipped,  be¬ 
fore  they  go  off  their  feed.  This 
usually  occurs  during  the  second  week 
of  the  feeding,  anywhere  from  eight 
to  twelve  days. 

Strict  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  water  supply,  range  and  shade.  It 
is  a  lot  of  bother,  but  it  pays  to  keep 
the  drinking  fountains  clean  and  to 
avoid  contraction  of  disease. 


f  f  n  \ 

i.^v-|rgA  \  n 


The  Highest  Quality 
at  a  Reduced  Price 

Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks  are  the  highest 
obtainable  quality  for  the  commercial  egg 
farm  or  home  flock.  For  seven  years,  poultry- 
men  have  paid  $28  a  hundred  for  these 
Chicks  and  have  found  them  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  they  could  buy.  Now  you  can  buy 
Chicks  of  the  same  quality  for  only  $22  a 
hundred,  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than 
any  others. 

How  To  Succeed  with  Poultry 

Practical  methods  used  by  us  and  by  our 
successful  customers  are  fully  explained  in 
our  1928  Year  Book.  Write  for  your  copy — - 
FREE. 

85  Forest  St., 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

Kfi  inn  Knn 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

....$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.  Bf 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


prices  on : 


25 


50 


100 


S.  C. 

White  Leghorns . 

. $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

S.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Plyniouth  Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Wyandottes . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed 

all  Varieties . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars 

.and  prices  on 

larger 

lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


loo^oopotpK'C 

Pennsylvania 

Supervised 


Send  no  Money. 
Chicks  shipped 

C.  0.  D. 


Tancred-IIollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred!  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 

Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BnRKye.r’ 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-BRED  TO  LAY 


Athens  Chicks  Lay  Heavily  in  Winter — Proof! 

“Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3300  White  Leghorns  for 
CHICKS  JbL  week  of  March  12th.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last 

•  ^  1^*1  year  mostly  went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  100  in  three 

brooders  and  at  8  weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  pullets.  Eggs  good  size  running 

80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The  second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good.  In  all  have  2200  laying  60%,  looking 

fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality  very  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks.”  Ralph 
Eieht  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding  E-  Moody,  Hazardville,  Ct.  Jan.  17,  1928. 

,  S  v  constructive  nreeamg  0m.  elght  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incu¬ 

bation  of  selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  LESS  LOSS  IN  BROODING,  BETTER  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  AND  MORE  PROFIT.  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  BABY  CHICK  CROP  is  right  here  in  Southeastern:., 
Ohio.  CHOICE  FLOCKS  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  AND  SHOW  QUALITIES  100  ' 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  $13.00 

barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  15.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rooks,  Black  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyan’dotteZZZZ.Z — — LZ.ZZZ .  17.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odds  and  Ends . . .  .  13.00 

To  save, time  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  or  writ«  Zr  our  FREE  CMalog,  iBEAUTIFULLY  ILLUhZ 
TRATED  IN  COLORS  AND  PHOTOS  FROM  OUR  OWN  FLOCKS  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARAN- 

™redALL  P0STAGE  PAID  or  C-  °-  D- ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.09 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

/ 
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PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

The  Very  Best  Chiok  Value — Plus  a  Square  Deal 

Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  the  result  of  38  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  Improvement  in  breeding  and  hatching. 
This  season,  every  Pine  Tree  flock  was  inspected  by 
a  licensed  veterinarian.  These  flocks  are  now  in  the 
most  vigorous  health  we  have  ever  se*>n.  With,  our 
personal  care  in  hatching  and  shipping,  you  can 
be  sure  of_  receiving  strong  livable  Chicks.  The 
guarantee  of  America's 
pioneer  hatchery  is  back  of 
every  shipment. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  Send  yours  now. 
Write  for  the  new  1928 
Catalog — today. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Established  1892 

Jos.  X).  Wilson.  Founder 
and  Owner 


Keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30.00(1  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 

_  last  year." 

Mr.  Hubier  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 

14  years, 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  "I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years." 

Mrs.  Simpers  savs:  "Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22." 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


,  .  ■■  -■■  -SINGLE  COMB  . . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

9 AHA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.. 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y. 


Start  Your  Chicks  Right  and  Keep  Them  Healthy 

Vitamin  A  which  is  essential  to  growth,  and  Vitamin  D 
which  is  necessary  in  that  it  prevents  leg  weakness  or  rickets, 
are  both  found  abundantly  in  butterfat  and  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

These  two  all  important  vitamines  are  contained  in  — 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

Plain  or  with  4%  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  added. 

Make  it  the  first  and  only  drink  for  your  baby  chicks. 


ONLY 


BllTXggrtlLK 

THIS  LABEL 


If  your  dealer  happens  not  to 
have  the  particular  size  package  of 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 

you  desire,  ha  will  be  glad  to 
order  it  for  you,  or  you  may  write 
us  for  further  information. 

Consolidated  Products  Co. 

4750  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal  You 

for  Vocational  School  XX 

.  .  an/  can  do 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania/ W  ./  >(  w#I1>  cata_ 

State  Contest  for  /V  V 
Best  Project  ,-C5' 

$926.40 

clear  in 
6  mos. 


.  aS- 


logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 


for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  W rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEM  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


1WEGLERS' 


THOROBRED 

“LIVE  AND  LAV" 


BABY 

CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  -w 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  /L , 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Purport,  N. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928  » 

" GOODLING’S ”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorn. .  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers  .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  customers  have  already  found  what  "AMERICAN"  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 


American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

..  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns . . 

...  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  . 

....  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

Parks  Rocks— R1  Reds— White  Rooks  ... 

...  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas 

...  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Light  mixed  9c  each— Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians— Brahmas 
—Columbia  Rocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKER1ES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Iloytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  Send  Only  $1.00 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  poultrymen.  You 
can  feel  safe  for  you  know  every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  breed  type.  Get  our  special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stoves 
When  bought  with  chicks.  SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all 
about  our  pedigreed  males  and  special  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details 
about  otfr  high  producing  utility  birds.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
e.ass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg- 
boms,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
IVhite  W.vandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $10.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  l’ckin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
tier  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns....$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.00  7.50  14  62.50  130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  ...  6.00  10.50  20  95.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  SO 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
tills  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  richmeld,1  pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $12  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Rocks  $13  per  100 
Mixed .  $9  per  IOO 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIOS 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 

By  starting  several  generations 

before  the  chicks  are  hatched — hatching  them  right— and  shipping  them 
right — I  give  you  the  best  practical  assurance  of  a  healthy,  quick-matur¬ 
ing,  profitable  flock.  That’s  why  customers  everywhere  report  exceptional 
results  from  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  with  “just  reasonable”  care. 


LEGHORNS 


REDS 


ROCKS 


WYANDOTTES 


CHICK  BOOK  1  W-  F-  -  -“own,  N.  i. 


— Its  FREE.  Full  of  facts  about 
the  best  profit  strains  of  chicks — 
contains  color  illustrations — shows 
how  others  are  making  more  money, 
more  easily. 


I  want  to  know  more  about  your  Quality 
■  Chicks  and  what  they  will  do. 

^  Name  . . 

I  Street  Address  . . . . 

1 1  City,  State  . . . . . 


BIG  FLUFFY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks, 
it.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Anconas.  Bred, 
hatched  and  shipped  right. 
They  grow,  lay  and  pay. 
Save  money,  order  from 
this  Hatchery.  Circular 
and  price  list.  FREE. 
Write  today. 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS 
Dept.  A,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Glasers  Pure  Breeds 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  STRAINS 

thicks  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  breeders.  Full , 
tount  guaranteed,  delivered  prepaid.  Wh.  or 
Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas,  100  $12.  Barred  or  Wh.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Minorcas  $14.  Wh.  or  Silver  Laced  W.vandottes. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Partridge  Rocks.  $15.  Order  NOW 
for  delivery  wiien  wanted.  Reference:  People’s  Bank¬ 
ing  Company. 

GLASER  HATCHERIES,  Box  15S-N,  McCOMB,  OHIO 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J, 
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One  thing  that 
can’t  be  copied 


RCA  Radiotrons  have  been 
imitated  in  appearance,  shape 
and  size — in  everything  but 
the  main  thing — dependable 
performance. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

RCA  Radiotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


JUST  COMPLETED 
and  the  Outstanding  Success  of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  distance 
to  important  business  centers 
and  theatres. 

Ideal  Transit  Facilities 


450  Rooms 


450  Baths 


Every  Room  an  Outside  Room — with  Two 
Large  Windows 

Large  Single  Rooms,  size  11x6x20  with  Bath, 
$4.00  per  day;  for  two,  $5.00;  twin  beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms,  Twin  Beds,  Bath  $6  per  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 

Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  with  Serving 
Pantries,  $95  to  $150  per  Month 

Moderately  Priced  Restaurant 
featuring  a  peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

Curtis  A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SGoEn  i£U 

mV/ Pi  t  Y 


.Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  162  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
312-362  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO.,  Butler,  Ohio 


You,  Too,  Can  Save  Money 

on  Auto  and  Truck  Insurance 

27  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  state  insure  33  cars 
with  us.  25,000  Farmers  now  carry  our  insurance. 

We  Save  You  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


SECURITY 


Security 

Saving 

Service 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

220  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


y 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1928 

F or  the  F arm  Mechanic 


How  to  Figure  Pulley  Sizes 

To  find  size  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  speed  of  driven 
pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  size  of  driven 
pulley. 

To  find  size  of  driving  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driven  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  speed  of  driv¬ 
ing  pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driven  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  size  of  driving 
pulley.  Pulley  sizes  should  be  inches. 

Note — Extension  Bulletin  72  publish¬ 
ed  by  Cornell  University  gives  detailed 
information  about  pulleys,  belts  and 
shafts. 


Electric  Current  Commonly 
Used 

The  time  required  for  each  of  the 
various  standard  appliances  to  con¬ 
sume  one  kilowatt-hour,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : 


Hours 

Hours 

25  Watt  Lamp _ 

40 

Sewing  Machine  Motor. .20 

40  Watt  Lamp . 

25 

Curling  Iron _ 

60 

60  Watt  Lamp _ 

16  2-3 

Washing  Machine _ 

.  8 

75  Watt  Lamp . 

14  2-3 

Vibrator  (approx.)... 

.50 

6  lb.  Iron  (approx.) 

l  2-3 

Dish  Washer  (approx) 

i  9 

Grill  (aver.) _ 

iy« 

Toaster  _ 

■  23/4 

Chafing  Dish  (aver.) 

i% 

Ovenette  (aver.)  . 

.  2ya 

Luminous  Radiators 

Fan  Motor,  8-in. 

iy2 

20 

Coffee  Percolator 

Stove  (2  burner) 

(aver.)  . 

-2% 

proh.  aver,  de- 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

mand  _ 

-  % 

(aver.)  _ 

15 

Cake  Griddle  ...  . . 

-  iy* 

Heating  Pad  _ 

15 

How  to  Locate  Gas  Engine 
Troubles 

Loss  of  Power. 

Ignition:  Spark  occurring  too  late; 
spark  weak  because  of  partial  short 
circuit  or  battery  becoming  exhausted; 
dirty  spark  plugs;  poor  connections; 
dirty  timer;  poor  or  broken  wiring  in 
case  of  magneto;* breaker  points  worn, 
oily  or  out  of  adjustment;  commuta¬ 
tor  brush  dirty  or  oily. 

Fuel:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich; 
supply  pipe  partly  clogged;  inlet  valve 
not  opening  sufficiently  due  to  wear; 
water  in  gasoline;  leaks  around  intake 
manifold. 

Motor:  Overheating  in  cylinder  or 
bearings;  gummy,  inferior  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  oil;  exhaust  pipe  partially 
clogged;  governor  out  of  adjustment; 
lack  of  compression,  which  may  be  due 
to  worn,  stuck,  or  broken  piston  rings; 
scored  cylinder  walls;  leaks  through 
and  around  head  joints;  valves  stick¬ 
ing,  worn,  pitted,  or  not  seating  prop¬ 
erly  because  of  dirt;  in  cold  weather 
engine  and  cooling  water  too  cold. 

Misfiring. 

Ignition:  Weak  batteries;  poor  con¬ 
nections;  dirty  timer;  vibrator  points 
pitted  or  dirty;  dirty  or  cracked  plugs, 
points  of  plug  not  properly  spaced; 
make  and  break  points  not  touching 
properly. 

Fuel:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich; 
gasoline  passage  partly  clogged;  water 
in  gasoline. 

Motor:  Lack  of  compression;  valves 
sticky  or  not  working  properly. 

Pounding. 

Ignition:  Spark  too  early. 

Motor:  Red-hot  carbon  deposit  in 
cylinder;  loose  bearings;  tight  piston, 
due  to  lack  of  oil  or  lack  of  cooling 
water;  hot  bearings;  loose  fly  wheel; 
very  loose  piston  (piston  slap). 

Overheating. 

Ignition:  Spark  too  late,  or  very 
weak. 

Fuel:  Mixture  too  rich. 

Motor:  Insufficient  lubrication;  in¬ 


sufficient  cooling  water;  circulation  of 
cooling  water  impeded;  pump  not 
working  properly;  heavy  carbon  de¬ 
posits  in  cylinder;  water  chamber  coat¬ 
ed  from  impure  water. 

Backfiring. 

Ignition:  Spark  too  late.  (If  motor 
backfires  and  stops,  spark  may  be  too 
far  advanced);  short  circuit  on  pri¬ 
mary  wire;  wires  to  wrong  plugs. 

Fuel:  Weak  mixture;  occasionally 
too  rich  mixture. 

Motor:  Leaky  or  stuck  intake  valve; 
red-hot  carbon  deposits;  leaky  man¬ 
ifold  or  carburetor  gasket. 

Explosions  in  Exhaust  Pipe* 

Ignition:  .Irregular  ignition;  poor 
spark  or  very  late  spark. 

Fuel:  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  rich. 

Irregular  Speed. 

Ignition:  Loose  connections,  or  part¬ 
ly  broken  wire;  vibrator  points  rough, 
pitted,  or  improperly  adjusted. 

Fuel:  Supply  to  carburetor  irregular; 
dirt  or  needle  valve. 

Motor:  Governor  gummy,  sticky,  out 
of  adjustment  or  badly  worn;  valves 
sticky. 

Smoke. 

Black  smoke  in  exhaust  indicates 
too  rich  a  mixture.  Bluish  smoke  in¬ 
dicates  too  much  lubricating  oil. 
Smoke  from  the  crank  case  or  open 
end  of  cylinder  indicates  leak  past  the 
piston;  look  for  worn  rings,  rings  stuck 
in  grooves,  or  scoring  on  cylinder 
walls. 

*Often  occurs  just  after  starting  due 
to  first  charges  not  firing  in  cylinder 
and  passing  through  into  exhaust  pipe, 
where  burning  gases  from  first  few  ex¬ 
plosions  will  ignite  them. 


How  to  Mend  Cracks  for 
Concrete  Floors 

If  the  crack  is  at  least  a  quarter 
inch  wide,  probably  the  best  treatment 
would  be  to  fill  it  with  concrete. 

1.  Chip  out  the  sides  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  cold  chisel  into  a  V-shaped 
crack. 

2.  Clean  out  with  a  stiff  wire  and 
sweep  out  all  the  dirt  and  loose  ma¬ 
terial  you  can. 

3.  Flush  it  out  thoroughly  with 
water  from  a  hose.  If  you  haven’t 
this  available,  wet  the  whole  crack 
thoroughly  for  several  hours,  to  keep 
the  old  concrete  from  absorbing  water 
too  rapidly  from  the  new  filling. 

4.  After  allowing  the  surface  water 
to  dry  off  a  little,  fill  the  crack  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
Portland  cement  and  sand  mixed  into 
a  fairly  thin  hut  not  watery  mortar, 
working  it  down  into  the  crack  with 
a  thin  piece  of  steel  like  a  corset  stay 
and  with  the  point  of  a  trowel.  Finally 
force  in  all  you  can  with  the  trowel 
and  smooth  it  off  smooth. 

Another  way  sometimes  used  is  to 
work  roofing  cement  down  into  the 
dry  crack  as  far  as  possible,  finishing 
up  by  mixing  Portland  cement  with 
the  roofing  cement  until  it  is  stiff,  thin¬ 
ning  this  with  a  little  gasoline,  and 
then  forcing  it  down  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  point  of  a  trowel  and  finish¬ 
ing  off  smooth. — I.  W.  D. 


Information  About  Ice 

About  40  cubic  feet  of  space  is  re¬ 
quired  to  store  1  ton  of  ice.  About 
50  percent  more  should  be  stored  than 
needed.  About  one-half  to  1  ton  al¬ 
lowed  per  cow  for  cooling  cream  only 
and  1  y2  to  2  tons  per  cow  if  whole 
milk  is  cooled.  One  cubic  foot  solid 
ice  weighs  about  57  pounds.  Stand¬ 
ard  block  of  manufactured  ice  is  11 
by  22  inches  and  weighs  300  pounds. — 
(TJ.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook) 


Capacity,  in  Tons,  of  Ice  Houses  of  Various  Sizes* 


Size  of 

Packing 

capacity 

6 

7 

8 

Depth  of  filling 
9  10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

fleet) 

( feet ) 

feet 

leet 

leet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

10x10 

7x7 

7.4 

8.6 

9.8 

1 1.0 

12.3 

— 

— 

. 

12x12 

9x9 

12.2 

14.2 

16.2 

18.2 

20.3 

24.3 

_ 

— 

14x14 

11x11 

21.2 

24.2 

27.2 

30.3 

36.3 

42.4 

— 

16x16 

13x13 

29.6 

33.8 

38.0 

42.2 

50.6 

59.0 

67.4 

18x18 

15x15 

39.3 

45.0 

50.7 

56.3 

67.4 

78.7 

90.0 

. 

20x20 

17x17 

57.7 

65.0 

72.2 

86.7 

101.1 

115.6 

130.0 

22x22 

19x19 

72.3 

81.1 

90.3 

108.2 

126.2 

144.2 

162.5 

24x24 

21x21 

88.4 

99.4 

111.0 

132.2 

154.5 

176.3 

198.5 

*Allowance  is  made 

lor  one  foot 

of  insulating  material  between  the  stack 

and  the  walls. 
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With  the 

Radio  Man 


When  to  Add  Water  to  Radio 
Storage  Battery 

Distilled  water  should  be  added  to  a 
storage  battery  each  time  it  is  placed 
on  charge.  Always  add  the  water 
before  the  charging  starts  or  before  it 
has  gotten  much  under  way,  as  the 
charging  mixes  the  solution  well. 
Where  the  storage  battery  is  exposed 
to  cold  and  freezing,  as  with  a  radio 
battery  in  the  basement  or  a  car  bat¬ 
tery,  never  add  water  unless  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  to  be  charged  at  once.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  water  may  freeze  before  be¬ 
coming  mixed,  and  the  cells  will  be 
made  to  leak. 

With  a  car  battery,  add  the  water 
before  taking  the  car  out  for  a  drive. 
A  battery  even  half  charged  will  not 
freeze  at  above  zero  temperatures  and 
the  freezing  point  for  a  fully  charged 
battery  is  around  80  degrees  below 
zero.  For  a  completely  discharged 
battery  it  is  about  twenty  degrees 
above  zero,  however. 


Aerial  Height  vs.  Length 

IF  BROADCAST  listeners,  before 
putting  up  their  aerials,  could  re¬ 
alize  the  most  efficient  type  of  re¬ 
ceiving  wire,  no  doubt  many  of  them 
would  have  acted  differently. 

The  very  best  type  of  aerial  for  re¬ 
ceiving  purposes  is  a  vertical  wire, 
straight  up  in  the  air.  If  we  could 
have  a  balloon  anchored  directly  above 
our  rooftops,  what  wonderful  distance 
we  could  accomplish! 

This  type  of  aerial  could  be  about 
200  feet  long  and  still  permit  us  to 
receive  as  low  as  200  meters  satis¬ 
factorily.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  an  aerial  possesses  a  very 
small  “capacity”. 

A  long,  low,  aerial,  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  high  capacity  and  there¬ 
fore  its  “natural  wavelength”  will  be 
quite  high.  Hence,  strive  for  height 
—not  length,  in  putting  up  your 
aerial.  Ten  feet  added  to  the  height 
will  be  of  more  benefit  in  most  cases 
than  twenty  feet  to  the  length. 


Tips  on  Radio  Tube  Socket 
Contacts 

SIMPLE  stunt  for  cleaning  the 
contact  springs  on  sockets  where 
contact  is  made  by  pressure  between 
the  spring  and  the  bottom  end  of  the 
prong  on  the  base  of  the  tube  is  to 
make  up  a  sandpaper  stick.  Get  a 
short  length  of  wooden  curtain  rod 
or  other  round  stick  not  too  large  to 
fit  into  the  socket  and  glue  a  disc 
cut  from  fine  sandpaper  to  its  end. 
Then,  by  pressing  this  firmly  into  the 
socket  and  rotating  it,  the  contact 
springs  are  cleaned  easily.  The 
prongs  on  the  tube  base  must  be 
cleaned,  too,  by  rubbing  them  with 
sandpaper.  Noise  should  not  result 
when  you  wiggle  a  tube  in  its  socket. 
Bad  contacts  in  the  detector  socket 
cause  the  most  trouble. 


Useful  Radio  Accessories 

HYDROMETER.  For  every  storage 
battery  type  set,  except  where  the 
storage  battery  is  already  equipped 
with  an  indicator  for  showing  the  state 
of  charge. 

VOLTMETER. — Combination  low 
and  high  voltage  scales  for  reading 
“A”  and  “B”  battery  voltages.  Low 
voltage  type  can  be  dispensed  with 
for  storage  battery  set  as  hydrometer 
is  sufficient,  but  is  essential  for  dry 
cell  sets.  High  voltage  should  be  at 
least  45,  so  45  volt  units  can  be  test¬ 
ed. 

TUBE  TESTER. — Not  a  necessity 
but  a  great  convenience  in  testing  and 
checking  up  tubes  from  time  to  time. 


QUALITY 


All  the  scientific  skill  and  creative  ability  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  tire  building  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  Firestone  Tires.  Engineers,  chem¬ 
ists,  designers,  and  the  thousands  of  stockholder-employees 
are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Firestone  ideal  of  “Most  Miles 
per  Dollar.” 

The  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Balloon  is  their  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment — recognized  as  the  quality  standard  of  the  industry. 

Firestone  advanced  the  science  of  tire  building  many  years 
by  developing  the  special  Gum-Dipping  process  by  which 
every  fiber  of  every  cord  in  Firestone  tires  is  saturated  and 


insulated  with  rubber,  minimizing  friction  and  heat  and 
adding  many  extra  thousands  of  miles. 

With  world-wide  facilities  for  controlling  raw  materials 
at  the  sources,  and  direct  distribution  only  to  regular  tire 
dealers  through  149  Factory  Branches  and  Warehouses, 
Firestone  eliminates  middlemen’s  profits  and  assures  fresh, 
clean  tires  to  motorists  everywhere.  Firestone  Dealers — 
specially  trained  at  Firestone  Tire  Repair  Schools  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Meetings  and  with  better  service  facilities — give 
valuable  assistance  in  securing  longer  tire  mileage  and 
lower  car  upkeep. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE 

— the  tire  de  luxe ;  Gum-Dipped  for 
extra  strength,  stamina  and  mileage. 


OLDFIELD 

— built  according  to  Firestone 
long  mileage  principles. 


COURIER  AIRWAY 

—  low  price;  carries  Standard  — a  good  tire  at  a  very  low  price; 
Manufacturers’  Warranty.  designed  for  the  light  car. 


RODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


The  NEW  HOLMES  Floatless  Carburetor 


Greater  Mileage 

Quicker  Starting 


NO 


FLOAT 

FLOODING 


Complete  Vacuum 

System  in  Itself 

MORE  THAN 
A  CARBURETOR 

_  _  1420  South  Salina  St. 

Holmes  Engineering  Corp.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


iafggOffilK 


Write 


'  r 

~ W  Get' 

my  New 
Cat  Price  Cat- 

ft  aloR  before  you  K-,  ^ 

.  Fencing,  Netting,  Gates,  ^ 

ktJr  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire,  Roof, 
aint,  Separators  or  Furnaces. 

•rices  Lower  Than  Ever 

ie  money  I  save  you  this  year,  I  pay 
it— 24-hour  service— guaranteed  quality, 
today.  Lowest  prices  in  15  years.  —  Jim 

THE  BROWN  FENCE &WIMCO. 


FENCING 


Plain- 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence- 
interwoven — Painted  Green — Red  or 
-made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


(334)  30 


Grow  Alfalfa 

or  Sweet  Clover  this  year 


GOOD  farm  management  always  includes  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  some  legume  crops,  particularly  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover.  The  successful  production  of  these  crops 
requires  a  soil  of  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.  Lime 
or  limestone  makes  the  condition  of  the  soil  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  these  crops  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  land  in  the  proper  amounts. 


About  one-fifth  of  the  crop  producing  area  of  the 
United  States  is  known  to  have  acid  or  sour  soils. 
Most  of  this  area  is  in  the  central  and  eastern  states. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  always  has  advoca¬ 
ted  the  liberal  use  of  liming  material  and  the  growing 
of  legume  crops  as  good  farm  practice. 


Plan  now  to  apply  lime  to  your  soil  this 
spring. 

PUT  IT  ON— DON’T  PUT  IT  OFF! 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  N®w  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FLORIDA 

INVITES  YOU 


March  15-May  1, 1928 

Under  the  Lodging  Certificate  Plan,  you  can  §top  at  our  best  hotels, 

40  Nights  $50.25 — 20  Nights  $25.25—10  Nights  $12.75 

Live  and  bask  in  Florida’s  sunshine  for  less  than  it  will  cost  you  to  live 
and  keep  warm  at  home.  Buy  Lodging  Certificate  Books  in  your  city  from 
Seaboard  Railway  Ticket  Office,  “Ask  Mr.  Foster”  and  other  Travel 
Bureaus,  and  American  Auto  Association  and  affiliated  clubs,  or  write 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 

LYNCH  BUILDING  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 


JOHN  W.  MARTIN,  President 
Governor  of  Florida 


JERRY  W.  CARTER,  Executive  V -President 
State  Hotel  Commissioner 


Bri 
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More  Helps  for  Mechanics 


Paint  Required 

Ready-mixed  paint  will  cover  about 
250  square  feet  of  surface  two  coats. 
One  gallon  of  trim  is  required  to  each 
5  gallons  of  body  paint  on  average 
buildings.  Creosote  shingle  stain  will 
cover  about  150  feet  one  coat  if  brush¬ 
ed  on.  Dipping  requires  3  gallons  of 
stain  for  each  1000  shingles  treated. 
Flat  paint  on  plaster  walls  will  cover 
200  sq.  ft.  per  gallon  one  coat.  One 
pound  calcimine  wall  finish  will  cover 
50  or  more  sq.  ft.,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  wall. 


How  to  Install  Lightning 
Rods 

1.  The  rods  must  have  sufficient  con¬ 
ductivity;  that  is,  they  must  be  of 
proper  material  and  size,  just  as  a  high 


(3)  Time  and  labor  will  be  saved  by 
use  of  the  proper  tools. 

(4)  An  even  grade  is  essential.  Sags 
or  “humps”  in  the  line  must  be  avoid¬ 
ed. 

(5)  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should 
be  rounded  to  fit  the  tile. 

(6)  Lay  the  tile  as  close  together 
as  it  is  possible  to  fit  them.  Cover 
all  cracks  of  more  than  one-eighth  inch 
with  pieces  of  broken  tile. 

(7)  The  tile  should  at  all  times  be 
laid  as  far  as  the  trench  bottom  has 
been  prepared.  If  a  trench  is  allowed 
to  stand  open  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  the  bottom  is  liable  to  become 
soft  and  the  sides  may  cave  in. 

(8)  At  the  close  of  each  day’s  work 
the  upper  end  of  the  tile  line  should  be 
closed  by  the  placing  of  a  board  or 
flat  stone  securely  against  the  end  tile 
to  prevent  entrance  of  dirt;  the  line 


Cement, 

Gravel  and  Sand  for  1  cu. 

yd.  of  Concrete 

{Based 

on  tables  in  “ 

Concrete , 

Plain  and 

Reinforced , 

•”  by  Taylor 

and  Thompson ) 

MIXTURES 

Coarse 

QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS 

Fine 

Aggregate 

Cement 

Aggregate 

( Pebbles  or 

Cement  in 

Fine  Aggregate 

Coarse 

Aggregate 

( Sand ) 

Stone ) 

Sacks 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Yd.  ! 

,'u.  Ft. 

Cu.  Yd. 

1 

1.5 

15.5 

23.2 

0.86 

1 

2.0 

12.8 

25.6 

0.95 

1 

2.5 

11.0 

27.5 

1.02 

_ ..... 

1 

3.0 

9.6 

28.8 

1.07 

1 

1.5 

3 

7.6 

11.4 

0.42 

22.8 

0.85 

1 

2.0 

3 

7.0 

14.0 

0.52 

21.0 

0.78 

1 

2.0 

4 

6.0 

12.0 

0.44 

24.0 

0.89 

1 

2.5 

4 

5.6 

14.0 

0.52 

22.4 

0.83 

1 

2.5 

5 

5.0 

12.5 

0.46 

25.0 

0.92 

1 

3.0 

5 

4.6 

13.8 

0.51 

23.0 

0.85 

1  sack  cement  equals  1  cu.  It.;  4  sacks  equals  1  bbl. 


voltage  electric  line  is  larger  than  the 
wire  used  in  a  house. 

2.  Proper  grounding  is  necessary. 
The  grounding  rods  must  reach  damp 
earth,  which  usually  is  at  a  depth  of 
8  to  10  feet.  The  best  advice  is  not 
to  buy  rods  if  the  printed  contract  does 
not  specify  such  depth.  Four  or  five 
feet  is  not  safe  in  all  soils. 

3.  The  correct  number  of  groundings 
must  be  installed,  as  well  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  points.  These  two 
items  vary  with  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  building,  but  there  should  be  at 
least  two  groundings.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  building  there  are  about  4  points 
for  each  grounding,  but  on  a  small 
building  it  is  well  to  have  three 
groundings  if  there  are  more  than  6 
points. 

4.  Since  other  metal  equipment  in  a 
building  attracts  lightning  just  the 
same  as  the  rods,  such  equipment  must 
be  connected  with  the  rods.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  dairy,  stalls,  haytracks,  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  implements,  etc. 

Nails  Required  for  Building 
Work 

Pounds  of 

Material  nails 

1000  shingles  - 3Y2 

1000  shingles  -  5 

Laths  per  1000.... —  8 

Bridging  per  M.  lineal  feet  .  62 

Sheathing  per  M.  hoard  feet..  20 

Sheathing  per  M.  board  feet  .  25 

Studding  per  M.  board  feet..  15 

Joists  per  M.  board  feet - 

Flooring  per  M,  hoard  feet —  20 


Size 

3  penny 

4  penny 
3  penny 
8  penny 
8  penny 
10  penny 
20  penny 
20  penny 
8  to  10 

penny  finish 


How  to  Drain  Land 

(1)  Use  dense,  hard-burned  tile. 

Round  tile  is  best.  I 

(2)  Do  not  use  tile  smaller  than  4 
inches  in  diameter. 


should  be  “blinded”  by  careful  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  tile  with  4  to  6  inches  of 
dirt  and  care  taken  that  none  of  the 
tile  is  displaced  during  the  operation. 

(9)  Carefully  construct  and  protect 
the  outlet. 

(10)  Make  a  permanent  record  of 
the  location  of  each  tile  line  so  that 
it  can  be  found  again  in  an  emergency. 
(U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook) 


Average  Weight  of  Drain 
Tile  and  Average  Num¬ 
ber  of  Feet  in  Carload 

Content  of 


Size  of  Tile 

Weight  Per 

Foot  Average  Carload 

Inches 

Pounds 

Feet 

4 

6 

6,000 

5 

8 

5,000 

6 

11 

4,000 

7 

14 

3,000 

8 

18 

2,400 

10 

25 

1,600 

12 

33 

1,000 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Extension 

Service  Handbook 

Limit  of  Size  of  Tile  to 
Grade  and  Length 

Minimum  fall 


Size  of  Tile 

per  100  feet 

Limit  of  Length 

inches 

feet 

Feet 

4 

0.10 

2,000 

S 

.10 

2,500 

6 

.06 

3,000 

8 

.05 

4,000 

10 

.04 

5,000 

12 

.04 

6,000 

How  to  Soften  Old  Paint 
Brushes 

The  proper  way  of  preventing  paint 
and  varnish  brushes  from  becoming 
hard  is  to  keep  them  in  oil  or  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  are  used  with  for  short 
times  and  to  clean  thoroughly  in  kero¬ 
sene  or  turpentine  and  then  in  soap 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Table  of  Machinery  Costs 


Implement 

Tractor — Light  _ 

Tractor — Medium  _ _ _ 

Packer  _ , _ 

Harrow- drag  _ _ _ 

Harrow-disk  _ 

Corn  planter  _ 

Grain  drill  _ _ _ 

Potato  planter  _ ......... _ - 

Cultivator — 1  row  _ 

Cultivator— 2  row  _ _ _ _ _ ... 

Mower  ... _ 

Rake — sulky  _ 

Rake — side  del _ _ 

Hay  loader  _ _ _ 

Grain  binder  . — 

Corn  binder  ..... _ ... - - - . - 

Potato  digger  _ _ 

Manure  spreader  _ 

Lime  spreader  _ _ _ 

Wagon  - 


Est. 

Life  in 

Dep.  in 
Percent 

Cost 

years 

of  Cost 

Delivered 

6.6 

15.1 

$  600. 

7.5 

13.3 

1200. 

14. 

7.1 

60. 

13.5 

7.4 

50. 

10.6 

9.4 

85. 

11. 

9.1 

75. 

16.1 

6.2 

150. 

12.2 

8.2 

105. 

11. 

9.1 

50. 

10. 

10.0 

105. 

10. 

10.0 

75. 

12. 

8.3 

40. 

10. 

10.0 

100. 

11. 

9.1 

100. 

11.5 

8.7 

235. 

12.5 

8.0 

210. 

14. 

7.1 

150. 

11. 

9.1 

150. 

10. 

10.0 

70. 

11. 

9.1 

130. 

Annual 

Use  per  yr. 

Cost  of  Use 

Charge 

Medium 

Medium 

Dollars 

Farm 

Farm 

$145. 

300 

hrs. 

$0.48 

hr. 

262. 

250 

hrs. 

1.05 

hr. 

9. 

60 

A. 

0.15 

A. 

7. 

120 

A. 

0.06 

A. 

15. 

75 

A. 

0.20 

A. 

13. 

60 

A. 

0.21 

A. 

21. 

50 

A. 

0.42 

A. 

15. 

15 

A. 

1.00 

A. 

10. 

120 

A. 

0.09 

A. 

20. 

150 

A. 

0.13 

A. 

15. 

30 

A. 

0.50 

A. 

8. 

30 

A. 

0.27 

A. 

19. 

50 

A. 

0.38 

A. 

19. 

40 

Load 

0.47 

Load 

39. 

100 

A. 

0.39 

A. 

31. 

30 

A. 

1.03 

A. 

20. 

IS 

A. 

1.33 

A. 

26. 

60 

Load 

0.43 

Load 

14. 

40 

In. 

0,35 

In. 

27. 

265 

hrs. 

0.10 

hr. 

31  (335) 


CHRYSLER 


New  Ckrysler  “5a” 

Two-Door  Sedan . $670 

Coupe . 670 

Roadster  (with  tumble  seat)  ....  670 

Touring  695 

Four-Door  Sedan . 720 


DeLuxe  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat) 

DeLuxe  Sedan . 


720 

790 


Great  New  Ckrysleir  “6a” 

Business  Coupe . -  $1065 

-  1075 

-  1095 

-  1095 

-  1145 
.  1175 
.  1235 


Roadster  (with  rumble  seat) 
Touring  .... 
Two-Door  Sedan 

Coupe  (with  rumble  seat) 

Four-Door  Sedan 
Landau  Sedan  -  - 


Illustrious  New  Chrysler 

Two-Pass.  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat)  . 
Royal  Sedan  ....... 

Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat)  . 
Four-Passenger  Coupe  ... 

Town  Sedan . - 

Convertible  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat) 
Crown  Sedan . 


“72” 

$1545 

1595 

1595 

1595 

1695 

1745 

1795 


New  lia  h.  p.  Imperial  “80” 

Roadster  (with  rumble  seat)  ...  $2795 


Five-Passenger  Sedan  - 
Town  Sedan  .  .  -  . 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan 
Sedan  Limousine  -  - 


2945 

2995 

3075 

3495 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments.  Ask 
about  Chrysler’s  attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  cars  have  tfie  additional  protection 
against  theft  of  the  Fedco  System  of  numbering. 


Z*[CES 


Grief 


retf. 


Y< 


OU  can  now  buy  a  Chry¬ 
sler — quality  unchanged — at 
the  sensational  new  lower 
prices  of  $670  and  upwards. 

In  no  other  make  can  you  ob¬ 
tain  such  outstanding  value. 

Because  no  other  builder  of 
motor  cars  combines  such  vol¬ 
ume  production  with  Stand¬ 
ardized  Quality  of  engineering 
and  precision  manufacturing. 

See  the  Chrysler  line  at  these 
new  lower  prices.  Select  the  car 
which  best  fits  your  particular 
need.  Inspect  it.  Test  it.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  any  other  car  of 
its  price. 

We  are  positive  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  only  way  to 
obtain  Chrysler’s  superior  per¬ 
formance,  quality  and  value  is 
to  buy  a  Chrysler. 
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How  to  Improve  the  Wood- 
lot  By  Cutting 

Cut  the  following  kinds  of  trees: 

Trees  which  are  well  suited  for  fire¬ 
wood,  and  the  removal  of  which  will  be 
an  improvement  to  the  remaining  trees 
in  the  stand. 

Trees  which  have  been  overtopped 
by  others  and  have  had  their  growth 
stunted. 

Diseased  trees,  or  trees  extremely  li¬ 
able  to  such  injury;  for  example,  chest¬ 
nut  in  the  region  subject  to  blight  or 
birch  in  the  gipsymoth  area. 

Badly  fire-scarred  trees. 

Trees  of  the  less  valuable  species, 
such  as  beech,  birch,  black  oak,  black 
jack  oak,  or  black  gum,  crowding  the 
more  valuable  sugar  maple,  white  or 
shortleaf  pines,  yellow  poplar,  or  white 
oak. 

Crooked  trees  and  large-crowned, 
short-boled  trees  which  will  not  make 
good  lumber  and  which  are  crowding 
or  overtopping  others. 

Slow-growing  trees  crowding  fast¬ 
growing  species  of  equal  value. 

Sound  dead  trees,  both  standing  and 
down. 

Where  to  Get  Trees  for 
Reforesting 

The  Conservation  Department  of 
New  York  State  at  Albany  raises  and 
sells  trees  for  reforestation  purposes. 
Varieties  available  are:  white  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce, 
white  spruce,  white  cedar,  black  locust, 
Carolina  poplar,  balsam  and  European 
larch.  The  price  varies  from  $2  to 
$4  per  thousand. 

Deliveries  are  made  in  spring  and 
fall  but  the  trees  may  be  ordered  at 
any  time. 

How  to  Plant  Trees  for 
Reforestation 

There  are  three  common  ways  of 
setting  out  trees  known  as  the  hole 
method,  the  slit  method  and  the  fur¬ 
row  method.  In  the  hole  method,  one 
man  to  dig  holes  and  one  man  to  set 
the  trees  form  a  crew.  One  man  can 
work  alone  with  the  slit  method.  A 
mattock  is  used  to  raise  a  clod  of  soil 
then  the  tree  is  put  in  the  hole  and 
the  clod  is  put  back  in  position.  With 
the  furrow  method  a  plow  is  used  to 
open  a  furrow  and  the  trees  are  set 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Rate  of  Planting. 

Two  men  can,  after  some  practice, 
set  from  800  to  1,000  trees  a  day.  One 
man,  using  the  slit  method  can  plant 
from  600  to  800  trees  a  day. 


Bulletins  on  Forestry 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  49 — Estimating  the  value  of 
timber  in  the  farm  woodlot 

F.  159 — Forest  planting  on  the 
farm 

E.  113 — Ten  years  of  management 
of  the  Cornell  University  Wood- 
lots 

New  York  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  2— Reforesting. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  1405 — Windbreaks  as  a  farm 
asset 

F.  1417 — Idle  land  and  costly 
timber 

F.  1453— Growing  and  planting 
coniferous  trees. 


Old  Paint  Brushes 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
and  water  when  the  job  is  finished. 

Old  brushes  which  have  become  filled 
with  hardened  paint  can  be  softened 
and  cleaned  so  they  can  be  used  for 
rough  work,  roof  painting,  and  so  on, 
although  not  very  satisfactory  for  real 
paint  work. 

Soak  the  hard  brush  in  kerosene 
heated  by  steeping  in  a  hot  water  bath, 
after  which  they  may  be  cleaned  by 
the  use  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
acetone  and  two  parts  benzol  or  coal 
tar  naptha,  or  any  neutral  paint  re¬ 
mover  containing  benzol  or  acetone 
may  be  used.  Do  not  use  the  caustic 
type,  as  this  will  destroy  the  fibers. 
Sometimes  soaking  the  brush  for  24 
hours  or  more  will  soften  the  hard  ma¬ 


terial  enough  so  that  it  can  be  wash¬ 
ed  out  in  turpentine;  but  this  will  not 
work  if  the  brush  is  very  hard. — I.  W. 
D. 


How  to  Make  Whitewash 

Government  Formula: — Slake  one- 
half  bushel  of  quick  lime  or  lump  lime 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered 
during  the  process;  strain  and  add  1 
peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Boil  3  pounds  of  ground  rice  in  water 
to  a  thin  paste;  dissolve  in  warm  water 
one-half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting  and 
1  pound  of  clear  glue;  mix  these  well 
together  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for 
several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus 
prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable  fur¬ 
nace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot 
as  possible  with  a  brush. 

Light  House  Whitewash. 

(1)  62  pounds  (1  bushel)  of  quick¬ 
lime;  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

(2)  12  pounds  of  rock  salt;  dissolve 
in  6  gallons  of  water. 

(3)  6  pounds  of  Portland  cement. 

(4)  Pour  (2)  into  (1)  and  then  add 
(3). 

Improving  Whitewash. 

One  ounce  of  alum  to  each  gallon 


of  whitewash  increases  its  adhesion. 

One  pint  of  molasses  added  to  5 
gallons  of  whitewash  increases  the 
penetration  on  wood  and  plaster. 

Whitewash  may  be  made  fire  resist¬ 
ant  by  adding  1  part  of  water  glass 
(35  degrees  Baume)  to  10  parts  of 
whitewash. 

A  gloss  similar  to  that  of  oil  paint 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  1  pound 
of  cheap  bar  soap  dissolved  in  1  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water  to  every  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  whitewash. 

Add  4  to  6  pounds  of  ochre  to  each 
bushel  of  lime  to  get  a  cream  color. 

Add  6  to  8  pounds  of  raw  umber 
and  3  or  4  pounds  of  lampblack  to 
produce  a  buff. 

Add  6  to  8  pounds  of  umber,  2 
pounds  of  lampblack  and  2  pounds  of 
Indian  red  for  fawn. 

Waterproof  Calcimine: — Heat  1 
pound  of  casein  in  1  pint  of  cold  water 
and  dilute  the  mixture  with  3  quarts 
of  cold  water  and  8  fluid  ounces  of 
ammonia.  Stir  the  whole  solution 
until  a  smooth  jelly  is  formed,  then 
add  one-fourth  ounce  of  formaldehyde. 
Add  hydrated  lime  until  a  fairly  thick 
paste  is  formed.  Dilute  with  water, 


alcohol,  turpentine  or  linseed  oil  to 
consistency  of  paint.  Calcimine  can 
be  colored  with  pigments  used  for 
whitewash. 

(U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook ) 

Miscellaneous  Weights  and 
Volumes 

1  bag  of  Portland  cement  weighs 
94  pounds  and  is  considered  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  containing  1  cubic  foot. 

1  barrel  of  Portland  cement  weighs 
376  pounds  and  is  considered,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  containing  4  cubic  feet. 

1  cubic  foot  of  loose,  moist  sand 
weighs  90-95  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  packed,  moist  sand 
weighs  105-115  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  gravel  weighs  100 
pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  concrete  weighs  145 
pounds. 

1  bushel  of  lime  weighs  70  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  lime  weighs  45  pounds. 

1  ton  of  anthracite  coal  weighing 
2,000  pounds  contains  about  38.5  cubic 
feet. 

1  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal 
weighs  52  pounds. 

— New  York  State  College  Extension 
Service  Handbook. 
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Helps  for  the  Farm  Woman 


Putting  Down  Butter 

Before  the  grass  is  gone  in  the  fall 
and  while  cream  is  plentiful,  butter 
may  be  put  down  for  winter  use.  Work 
the  butter  as  for  immediate  use,  mak¬ 
ing  certain  that  all  the  buttermilk  on 
the  top.  Pack  the  butter  into  earth¬ 
enware  jars  to  within  5  inches  of  the 
top,  make  a  brine  from  coarse  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  that  an  egg 
will  float  in  it.  Strain  through  fine 
cloth  and  pour  over  the  butter,  filling 
the  jar.  Cover  the  jar  tightly  and 
set  in  a  cave  or  cellar.  This  butter 
will  keep  through  the  winter. 


Making  Sauerkraut 

Remove  the  outside  leaves  and  hard 
core  of  cabbage.  Cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  pack  in  layers,  3  to  6  inches  deep, 
■n  a  crock  or  keg.  Sprinkle  every 
layer  with  salt,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  cabbage  is  within  a  few 

Time  Table  For  Canning 
Fruits,  Tomatoes  and 
Pickled  Beets 

The  time  and  methods  given  here 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics  for  cer¬ 
tain  foods  which  are  considered  to 
be  safely  canned  by  the  water-bath 
method.  Time  quoted  in  minutes 
at  right  of  column  is  for  pint  or 
quart  jars.  For  one-half  gallon 
jars  add  5  minutes  to  the  time  quot¬ 
ed  for  pints  or  quarts. 


Method  of  Treatment 

Pint  and 
Quart 

Product 

Before  Processing 

Glass 

Apples 

Slice,  quarter,  or  halve,  then 

Jars 

15 

pack  in  containers  and 
..cover  with  boiling  sirup. 

Or  boil  whole  in  sirup,  or 

5 

bake  as  for  serving,  and 
cover  with  sirup,  and  pack 
hot. 

Or  pack  hot  in  form  of 

5 

Apricots 

apple  sauce. 

Same  as  peaches. 

Black¬ 

berries 

Blue- 

berries 

Pack  in  containers.  Fill  with 

20 

Dew- 

boiling  hot,  medium  sirup. 

berries 

Huckle- 

Or  precook  and  pack  hot. 

5 

berries 

Rasp¬ 

berries 

Cherries 

Pack  in  containers,  cover 

25 

with  boiling  sirups,  using 
..thick  sirup  for  sour  cherries, 
and  medium  for  sweet. 

Or  remove  pits  ,add  sugar 

5 

Currants 

as  desired,  bring  to  boil, 
and  pack. 

Same  as  berries. 

20 

Goose¬ 

berries 

Pack  in  containers.  Fill 

with  boiling  ..hot,  ..thick 

hot  sirup.  [ 

Or  pvepare  sauce,  using 

A 

5- 

Peaches 

sugar  as  desired.  Fill  hot. 
Scald,  dip  into  cold  water 

25 

and  peel.  Cut  into  size  de¬ 
sired,  removing  pits.  Fill 

containers,  then  add  sirup 
of  desired  consistency,  in 
which  one  cracked  peach 
pit  for  every  quart  of  sirup 

20 

Pears 

has  been  boiled. 

Pare  and  cook  for  4  to  8 

Pine¬ 

minutes  in  boiling  medium 
sirup.  Pack  hot  in  con¬ 
tainers  and  fill  with  the 
boiling  sirup. 

Peel,  core,  remove  eyes. 

30 

apples 

Cut  into  convenient  cross 

sections.  Pack  in  containers. 
Fill  with  boiling  thin 
sirup. 

20 

'lums 

Prick.  Fill  in  containers. 

Cover  with  boiling  medium 
sirup. 

Or  bring  to  boil,  using  sugar 

5 

Rhubarb 

as  desired.  Fill  hot  in  con¬ 
tainers. 

Cut  in  half-inch  lengths. 

5 

Add  one-fourth  as  much 
sugar  as  rhubarb  by  meas¬ 
ure.  Bake  until  tender  in 
covered  baking  dish.  Pack 
in  hot  containers. 

Or  pack  uncooked  with 

20 

Straw¬ 

boiling  sirup. 

To  each  quart  add  1  cup  of 

5 

berries 

sugar  and  2  tablespoons  of 

Tomatoes 

water.  Boil  slowly  for  15 
minutes.  Let  stand  overnight 
in  the  kettle.  Reheat  to 
boiling.  Fill  conainers  hot. 

Scald  and  peel.  Pack  whole 

45 

Pickled 

or  cut  in  pieces.  Cover 
with  hot  tomato  juice.  Add 

1  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
quart. 

Precook,  peel,  and  slice  in 

30 

Beets 

containers.  Cover  with 

mixture  of  vinegar  and 
sugar,  boiling  hot. 

(XT.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers’  Bulletin  181) 


inches  of  the  top.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  shredded  cabbage  use  ten  to 
12  cupfuls  of  salt.  Press  the  cabbage 
down  until  the  brine  covers  it,  place 
a  few  leaves  over  the  top,  arrange  a 
clean  board  or  plate  over  the  leaves 
and  weight  it  down  with  a  heavy  block. 
Lime  stones  should  not  be  used  for 
weights  since  they  are  attacked  by  the 
acid  of  the  brine.  Remove  the  scum 
which  forms  on  top  when  it  is  noticed 
and  see  that  the  kraut  is  kept  covered 
with  brine.  Keep  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  top  of  the  crock  to  make  certain 
that  dust,  dirt  and  insects  cannot  get 
in.  When  the  kraut  is  cured,  which 
will  be  from  2  to  3  weeks  in  warm 
weather  and  from  6  to  8  weeks  in  win¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  canned. 


Making  Hominy  ( Hulled 
Corn) 

Dissolve  4  tablespoons  of  lye  in  1 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Boil  the  corn 
rapidly  in  this  solution  30  minutes. 
Then  drain  and  wash  the  kernels  thor¬ 
oughly  several  times  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  lye.  Rub  with  the  hands 
until  the  husks,  or  covering  of  the 
kernels,  are  removed.  Then  place  the 
corn  in  an  enamel  kettle  and  boil  in 
a  little  water  until  tender.  If  not 
to  be  used  immediately,  wash  again, 
pack  in  glass  jars  and  sterilize  by  the 
cold  pack  method  of  canning. 


Preserving  Eggs 

Eggs  are  most  abundant  and  lowest 
in  price  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Therefore  it  is  best 
to  put  them  up  at  this  season  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Use  only  good,  fresh  eggs 
for  this  purpose.  Six  quarts  of  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  3  gallon  jar  will  preserve  10 
dozen  eggs.  Use  1  part,  about  a  pint, 
of  waterglass  to  9  parts  of  boiled 
water  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool. 
Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  pour 
it  into  a  crock  and  put  it  in  the  eggs. 
Store  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar, 
and  be  certain  that  the  tops  of  the 
eggs  are  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  liquid.  Add  fresh  water  to  re¬ 
place  the  liquid  which  evaporates.  Buy 
fresh  waterglass  from  the  druggist 


-  Proportions  for  three  types  of 
butter  cakes 


Plain 

Founda- 

Rich 

Ingredients 

cake 

tion  cake 

cake 

Milk  . 

V/a  cups 

1  cup 

1  cup 

Flour  (soft 

wheat)  . 

3  cups 

3  cups 

3  cups 

Fat*  . . . 

1-3  cup 

(4  cup 

I  cup 

Eggs  . 

1 

2  to  3 

4 

Baking  Powder.. 

5  tea- 

4  tea- 

4  tea- 

spoons 

spoons 

spoons 

Sugar  . 

l'/4  CUPS 

|i/2  cups 

2  cups 

14  tea- 

i4  tea- 

Va  tea- 

Salt  . 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

(4  tea- 

(4  tea- 

<A  tea- 

Flavoring  . . 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

*These  proportions  are  for 

fat  containing 

no  water. 

If  butter  or  other  fat  containing  water  is  used,  about 
3  tablespoons  more  for  each  cup  of  fat  should  be 
allowed. 


every  year  instead  of  keeping  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand.  The  solution  is  not  good 
for  a  second  year’s  use.  Infertile 
eggs  are  better  for  preserving  than 
fertile  ones. 


Sweetening  Rancid  Butter 

Soak  the  butter  in  water  to  which 
a  small  handful  of  baking  soda  has 
been  added.  After  soaking  some  lit- 


Table  of  Measures  and 
Weights 

2  cups  butter  (packed  solidly)  1  pound 


4  cups  flour  (pastry)  . 1  pound 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  powdered  sugar  ....  1  pound 
3 14  cups  confectioners’  sugar  .  1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  brown  sugar . I  pound 

2  2-3  cups  oatmeal  . 1  pound 

4  3/4  cups  rolled  oats . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  gran,  corn  meal  ...  1  pound 

4  1-3  cups  rye  meal . 1  pound 

1  %  cups  rice . 1  pound 

4  y2  cups  Graham  flour  . 1  pound 

3  %  cups  entire  wheat  flour  .  .  1  pound 

4  1-3  cups  coffee  . 1  pound 

2  cups  finely  chopped  meat  .  .  1  pound 

9  large  eggs  . 1  pound 

1  square  Baker’s  chocolate  ....  1  ounce 
1-3  cup  almonds  blanched,  and 

chopped  . 1  ounce 

A  few  grains  is  less  than  one  eighth 
teaspoon. 


16  tablespoons . 1  cup 

2  tablespoons  butter . 1  ounce 

4  tablespoons  flour . 1  ounce 


tie  time,  drain  off  the  water  and  wash 
the  butter  with  sweet  milk.  Work 
the  milk  out  thoroughly  and  the  flavor 
of  the  butter  will  be  fresh. 


How  to  Make  Paste  for 
Wall  Paper 

Mix  1  quart  of  flour  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste  or  bat¬ 
ter  and  then  add  1  4  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the 
flour  is  cooked.  When  this  has  stood 
for  a  few  hours,  but  not  overnight,  it 
is  ready  for  use.  If  the  paper  is  be¬ 


Proportions  for 

sponge 

cakes 

Sponge 

Sunshine 

Angel 

Ingredients 

cake 

cake 

food 

Flour  (soft 

wheat)  . 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

Eggs  . 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

4  or  5 

(6  whites 

whites 

eggs) 

and ■  3 

(8  fairly 

yolks) 

large) 

Sugar  . . 

1  cup 

1  to  l'/4 

1  to  1(4 

cups 

cups 

Salt  . 

(4  tea- 

(4  tea- 

(4  tea- 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

Flavoring  and  .. 

3  tea- 

1  tea- 

1  tea- 

acid  . 

spoons 

spoon 

spoon 

lemon 

flavoring 

flavoring 

juice 

1  tea- 

1  tea- 

'/2  lemon 

spoon 

spoon 

rind 

cream 

cream 

grated 

of  tartar 

of  tartar 

Proportions  for  quick  breads,  cakes,  cookies  and  pastry 

Flour 

Liquid 

(usually 

milk) 

(sifted 

soft 

wheat) 

Fat* 

Eggs 

Baking 

powder 

Sugar 

Salt 

Flavor- 

Pop- 

Overs 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  to  2 
tea¬ 
spoons 

l  to  1(4 

1-3  tea¬ 
spoon 

ing 

Waffles 

1  cup 

1  1-3  cups 

2  table¬ 
spoons 

1  to  2 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  table¬ 
spoon 

f2  tea¬ 

spoon 

Griddle 

cakes 

1  cup 

l'/2  cups 

1  to  2 
table 
spoons 

1 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

0  to  1 
table¬ 
spoon 

l/2  tea¬ 
spoon 

Fritter 
batter : 

No.  1 

1  tea- 

1  tea- 

1-3  tea- 

cover 

1  cup 

1(4  cups 

spoon 

* 

spoon 

spoon 

No.  2 

1  table- 

2  tea- 

(4  tea- 

binding 

1  cup 

1%  cups 

spoon 

1 

spoons 

spoon 

Muffins 

1  cup 

2  cups 

2  to  4 
table- 

I 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  to  2 
table- 

(4  tea- 

spoons 

spoons 

spoon 

Cottage 

pudding 

1  cup 

2  1-3  cups 

Va  to  1-3 

cup 

1 

3  tea¬ 

spoons 

2-3  cup 

Va  tea¬ 

spoon 

(4  tea¬ 

spoon 

P.  C. 

Founda¬ 
tion  cake 

1  cup 

3  cups 

(4  cup 

2  to  3 

4  tea¬ 

spoons 

1(4  cups 

Va  tea¬ 

spoon 

Baking- 

powder 

biscuit 

1  cup 

3  cups 

4  to  6 
table 
spoons 

4  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Pastry 

about 

2(4 

table 

5(4  to  7 
table- 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

spoons 

water 

1(4  cups 

spoons 

ing  hung  on  walls  which  have  been 
painted,  the  paste  is  thinned  with  y2 
cupful  of  molasses.  When  very  heavy 
paper  is  being  hung,  the  addition  of 
2  teasponfuls  of  Venetian  turpentine 
will  help  make  it  stick.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  alum  to  the  paste  repels 
crickets  or  silverfish  which  sometimes 
damage  wall  paper. 


Polishes  for  Woodwork 

A  good  polish  for  wood  surfaces  is 
made  by  mixing  together  1  cupful  of 
turpentine,  1  cupful  of  linseed  oil  and 
1  cupful  of  vinegar.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  polish  is  prepared  by  mixing  l 
cupful  of  linseed  oil,  1  cupful  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  1  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
together.  Either  of  these  polishes  is 
sprinkled  lightly  on  a  soft  cloth  and 
applied  to  the  furniture  or  woodwork 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


Filling  Cracks  in  Floors 

Putty  may  be  used  for  filling  cracks 
in  floors  but  it  shows  through  varnish 
or  any  finish  placed  on  the  surface. 
Another  filling  may  be  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  ounce  of  glue  in  2  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water.  While  this  is  hot,  tiny 
bits  of  newspaper  are  stirred  into  it. 
When  the  mass  becomes  as  thick  as 
putty,  it  is  placed  in  the  cracks,  be¬ 
ing  pushed  in  tightly  with  a  putty 
knife.  If  a  putty  knife  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  blunt-edged  case  knife  may  be 
used.  This  filling  should  be  put  in 
the  cracks  while  hot  and  finished  even¬ 
ly  at  the  top.  If  one  wishes,  it  may 
be  colored  to  match  the  stain  in  the 
wood. 


Time  Table  For  Canning  Non- 
Acid  Vegetables  With  the 
Pressure  Canner 


Pack  vegetables  boiling  hot  into 
jars,  add  1  teaspoon  salt  per  quart 
vegetables  and  2  teaspoons  sugar,  if 
desired,  to  corn.  Place  jars  or  cans 
in  hot  canner  as  soon  as  they  are 
filled.  The  Bureau  recommends  the 
pressure  canner  for  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables  because  of  spoilage  difficulties 
and  the  risk  of  poisoning  from  occa¬ 
sional  contamination  with  botulinus 
bacteria  when  the  water-bath  meth¬ 
od  is  used  for  these  vegetables. 
Time  quoted  is  for  quart  jars.  For 
pint  jars  subtract  five  minutes  from 
the  processing  period. 

The  pressure  is  the  same  for  pints 
as  for  quarts. 

Product  Method  of  Treatment  Quart 
Aspara-  before  Processing  Glass 

gus  Tie  in  uniform  bundles.  Jars 

place  in  saucepan  with  boil-  40  min. 
ing  water  over  lower  tough  10  lbs. 
portion,  cover  tightly,  boil  240°  F. 

4  to  5  minutes,  and  pack 
hot  into  containers. 

Or  cut  in  half-inch  lengths, 
bring  to  boil  in  water  to 
cover,  and  pack  into  hot 
containers. 

Beans,  Heat  to  boiling  with  water  40  min. 
String  to  cover.  Pack  hot  into  10  lbs. 

containers  240°  F. 

Beans,  Can  only  young  and  tender,  60  min. 

Lima  beans  .using  method  sug-  10  lbs. 

gested  for  peas.  240°  F. 

Jaby  Can  only  young  tender  beets.  40  min. 

Beets  Scald  in  boiling  water  or  10  lbs. 

steam  until  the  skins  slip  240°  F. 
easily.  Skin  and  pack  hot 


Corn 


Jreens, 

includ¬ 

ing 

spinach 


Okra 


Peas, 

Green 


Peas, 

Black- 

eyed 

Sweet 

pota¬ 

toes 


into  containers. 

Cut  off  without  pre-cooking.  80  min. 
Add  half  as  much  boiling  15  lbs. 
water  as  corn  by  weight,  250°  F. 
heat  to  boiling  ,and  pack 
hot  into  containers. 

Steam  or  heat  in  covered  90  min. 
vessel  until  completely  10  lbs. 
wilted,  using  just  enough  240°  F. 
water  to  prevent  burning. 

Pack  hot  into  containers, 
taking  care  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  packed  too 
solidly  and  that  there  is 
liquid  to  cover. 

Can  only  young,  tender  pods.  40  min. 
Cover  with  water  and  bring  10  n,s. 
to  boil.  Pack  hot  into  con-  240°  F. 
tainers. 

Use  only  tender  young  peas.  50  min. 
Bring  to  boil  with  water  to  10  lbs. 
cover  and  pack  hot  into  240°  F. 
containers. 

Same  as  Lima  beans. 


Boil  or  steam  until  skins  60  to  70  . 
slip  off  readily.  Peel  quick-  min. 
ly  and  pack  into  hot  con-  10  lbs. 
tainers.  240°  F. 

;  "  .  * 

— XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics?" 
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Ready  Thoughts  for  Mothers 


Home  Playthings  for 
Children 

Toys  for  the  first  three  years:  Ball, 
colored  worsted  ball  hung  above  crib 
(to  look  at  or  to  play  with);  rattle, 
celluloid  dumb-bell  (to  hold  and  to 
shake);  prisms,  hung  in  sunny  win¬ 
dow  (for  color);  cloth  bag  filled  with 
newspaper,  hung  in  crib  (to  kick); 
other  objects  above  crib  (to  reach); 
rubber  doll  or  animal  (“to  chew  and 
to  admire”);  floating  bath  toys  (to  di¬ 
vert);  big  soft  ball  (to  creep  after); 
small  celluloid  ball  (to  bounce);  cloth 
picture  books;  rag  doll  (to  hug  and 
love);  soft  animals  (Teddy  bears,  cats, 
etc.);  simple  wooden  carts  (to  drag 
about);  simple  wooden  animals  (to 

Smart  and  Serviceable 


from  out  of  doors  (seed  stringing,  bur¬ 
dock  furniture  making,  acorn  top  tea- 
sets,  etc.). — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 


How  to  Arrange  the  Child’s 
Room 

The  child’s  room  should  contain  the 
following  articles: 

Bed 

Bed  furnishings 

Bureau  or  chest  of  drawers  for 
clothing.  A  sectional  bookcase  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  this  purpose,  as  the  piles 
of  garments  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  upper  section  may  be  used  to  hold 
the  articles  for  the  bath. 

One  or  two  low  chairs 
Bathing  equipment 
Toilet  equipment 

A  bed  or  couch  for  nurse  or  mother, 
if  she  must  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
A  wall  thermometer 
A  low  chair  without  arms  for  the 
mother  when  nursing  the  baby 
Other  useful  articles  are: 

Dressing  table 

A  little  chair  and  table  for  use  of 
the  child 

Platform  scales  with  flat  basket 
Table  to  hold  scales 
A  folding  canvas  table  on  which  to 
bathe,  change  and  dress  the  baby 
A  screen,  covered  with  washable  ma¬ 
terial 

A  nursery  ice  box 
A  bath  thermometer 


warm  oxolic  acid  solution  and  rinse 
thoroughly.  To  remove  an  iron  rust 
stain  from  colored  goods,  wool,  linen 
or  cotton  use  repeated  washings  with 
a  solution  of  citric  acid  if  the  color 
will  stand  it. 

Tea  or  coffee  stains  should  be  soak¬ 
ed  in  cold  water,  wring  the  material, 
spread  out  and  pour  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  on  each  spot,  let  stand  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Then  wash  with  cold 
water  and  soap  with  a  little  ammonia. 

Mildew  stains  should  be  soaked  for 
several  hours  in  a  very  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  then  rinse  in 
cold  water. 

Lime,  lye  or  alkali  stains — from 
white  linen  or  cotton,  by  simple  wash¬ 
ing  with  water.  From  silks  or  col¬ 
ored  wool,  linen  or  cotton,  by  dropping 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the 
stain,  letting  remain  for  2  or  3  min¬ 
utes,  then  rinsing  thoroughly  in  cold 
water. 

Green  nut  shells,  tannin — From  white 
linen  or  cotton,  by  javelle  water  or 
warm  chlorine  water  or  concentrated 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  From  all 
other  goods  by  alternative  washings 
with  water,  and  with  chlorine  water, 
stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the 
color. 

Fruit,  red  wine,  vegetable  stains  or 
red  ink — From  white  cotton  or  linen, 
by  sulphur  vapor  or  warm  chlorine 
water.  From  colored  goods,  cotton, 
linen,  wool  or  silk,  by  washing  with 
warm  soapsuds  or  ammonia  water 
(rub  silks  very  carefully). 


Baby’s  Bath  Equipment  An  Apron  xhat  Stays  “put” 


The  bath  equipment  will  include  a 
tub,  (either  tin,  enameled  ware  or  rub¬ 
ber),  a  washbasin,  an  enameled  ware 
tray  or  a  box  or  drawer  divided  into 
compartments  in  which  are  kept  such 
things  as: 

Absorbent  cotton 
Boric-acid  solution 
Safety  pins  (three  sizes) 

Soap  (Castile) 

Squares  of  gauze  or  old  linen 
Talcum  powder 

Tube  of  vaseline,  albolene  or  cold 
cream 

Soft  baby  brush  or  comb 
Six  soft  linen  towels 
Six  cheesecloth  or  mosquito  netting 
wash  cloths 

Bath  apron  (butcher  style)  outing 
flannel 

Bath  towel  for  mother’s  lap  or  dress¬ 
ing  table. 


Pattern  3262  is  a  smart  adaptation  of 
the  ever  usef  ul  coat  dress.  Made  of  light 
%ooolen  material  in  the  lovely  delicate 
colors,  one  would  have  an  ideal  spring 
frock  which  can  be  worn  for  months  yet. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  13c. 


rag  about);  kiddy-kar,  or  rocking 
orse  chair  (for  physical  exercise  and 
or  fun), 

Toys  for  children  from  3  to  6  years 
f  age:  for  playing  house — dolls  (large 
nil  small),  furniture,  (beds,  tables, 
hairs,  etc.,  well  made),  carriage,  tea 
ets,  stove,  kitchen  dishes  (tin),  car¬ 
et  sweeper,  tub,  washboard,  etc.;  for 
arming— barn  and  barnyard  animals 
a  plenty,  Noah’s  arks,  wagons  (with 
lOrses  to  harness),  wheelbarrows,  wag- 
ns  (large),  reins;  for  transportation — 
rains  of  cars,  model  wood  toys  (trains, 
aotors,  etc.);  for  building— blocks 
well  made  cubes,  bricks,  etc.);  games 
-picture  puzzle  blocks,  tops,  tenpins, 
tails  (large  and  small),  bean  bags, 
oap-bubble  pipes  (clay),  hand-work 
aaterials  (blackboard  fastened  to 
vail ) ,  large  colored  crayons,  large  pen- 
ils,  blunt  scissors,  plasticine  or  clay, 
>aints  (tube  paints,  large  Japanese 
»rush),  pictures  and  paste  for  scrap- 
(ook  making,  paper  and  cardboard  to 
nake  toys,  toy  making  from  boxes  and 
(ther  materials  in  the  home,  materials 


Clothes  for  Baby 

The  following  list  gives  the  clothing 
necessary  for  the  average  newborn 
baby : 

Diapers  . dozen,  4  to  8 

Knitted  bands  . number,  2  to  4 

Knitted  shirts  . number,  2  to  4 

Flannel  petticoats  ....  number,  2  to  4 

Nightgowns . number,  3 

White  cotton  slips  ....  number,  4  to  3 
Coat  and  caps 

Long  bootees  or  stockings,  pairs,  2  to  4 

Sacques . number,  3 

Wraps  or  blankets  . number,  3 

— Children’s  Bureau. 


To  Remove  Stains 

For  Sugar,  glue  or  Albumen  we  rec- 
commend  simple  washing  with  water. 

For  blood  stains,  soak  in  cold  salt 
water,  wash  in  warm  water  with  soap, 
then  boil. 

For  grease  stains  on  white  cotton 
or  linen  use  soapsuds  or  weak  lye  to 
dissolve.  On  colored  cotton  or  linen 
use  luke-warm  soapsuds  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  lye  on  colored  material. 
For  colored  woolens  use  luke-warm 
water  and  soapsuds  of  a  good  neutral 
soap  and  be  very  careful  not  to  rub  the 
soap  on  woolen  material.  To  remove 
grease  from  silk  use  benzine,  ether, 
ammonia,  magnesia,  chalk  or  fuller’s 
earth. 

For  grass  stains,  saturate  the  spot 
with  kerosene,  and  then  wash  in  the 
usual  way. 

For  iron  rust,  soak  in  lemon  juice, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  let  it  remain  in 
the  sunshine  for  several  hours.  Re¬ 
peat  this  process  if  necessary.  An¬ 
other  method  for  removing  iron  rust 
from  white  cotton  or  linen  is  to  use 


Apron  Pattern  3241  has  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  neckline  and  with  its  straps  crossed 
in  the  back  can  be  securely  fastened  at 
the  sides.  It  is  very  quickly  made  and 
cuts  in  sizes  small,  medium  and  large. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  new  Spring  catalogues 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


Less  Work  Washing  Work  Clothes 

if  you  use  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  Good  golden  soap 
blended,  by  our  exclusive  process, 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha 
loosens  and  dissolves  even  ground- 
in,  greasy  dirt — the  soapy  suds  wash 
it  away.  Together  they  give  the  extra 
help  that  does  the  hard  rubbing  for 
you,  whether  the  job  is  a  couple  of 
jumpers  or  a  whole  week’s  wash.  So 
it’s  easy  to  understand  why  so  many 
women  say  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Opens 

Ch ec ks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  pj  Jones 
Stops 
the  Cold 


A  COLD 

Calls  for  Four  Helps 

— all  at  one  time.  HILL’S  Cascara-Bro- 
mide- Quinine  does  the  four  things  in 
one.  Ends  a  cold  in  24  hours.  Rely  on 
no  lesser  help,  for  a  cold  may  end  seri¬ 
ously.  Red  box.  30  cents.  All  druggists. 

HILL’S 

CASCAKA  -  BROMIDE  -  QUININE 


117 AAI  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
WUUL  batting—  us  jour  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
ind  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS.  Dept.  G,  West  Unity.  Ohio. 


Famous  Old  Recipe 
for  Cough  Syrup 

Easily  and  cheaply  made  at  home, 
but  it  beats  them  all  for 
quick  results. 


Thousands  of  housewives  have  found 
how  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  preparations, 
by  using  this  well-known  old  recipe  for- 
making  cough  syrup.  It  is  simple  and 
cheap  but  it  has  no  equal  for  results. 
It  gives  immediate  relief,  usually  stop¬ 
ping  an  ordinary  cough  in  24  hours  or 
less. 

Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  If  you  prefer,  use 
clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Either  way,  it  tastes  good,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

It’s  truly  astonishing  how  quickly  it 
acts,  penetrating  through  every  air 
passage  of  the  throat  and  lungs— loosens 
and  raises  the  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  membranes,  and  gradually  but  surely 
the  annoying  throat  tickle  and  dreaded 
cough  disappear  entirely.  Nothing  better 
for  bronchitis,  hoarseness  or  bronchial 
asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concen¬ 
trated  compound  of  genuine  Norway 
pine  extract  and  palatable  guaiaeol, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  healing- 
effect  on  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your 
druggist  for  “2%  ounces  of  Pinex”  with 
directions.  Guaranteed  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  or  money 
promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs 


(338)  34 


Is  There  a 
GETZ 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever 
used  a  “Getz”  would 
be  without  one — would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 
7  styles ;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  GETZ 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any 
town. 

Write  at  Once 

for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR, 

Eastern  Distributor 
502  Everson  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small  _ 

mail  order  catalog  but  alarge  ■ 

book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T/lVRjQ/lSH  beautifies 

J  V/  (Not  a  Cosmetic)  YoUY  Eyes 

Gives  lashes  natural  upward  curve.  Eyes  look 
larger — bright  eyes  brighter,  soft  eyes  softer.  No 
heat  or  cosmetics.  Apply  a  gentle  pressure  an  in¬ 
stant  with  soft  rubber  pads.  Handles  in  Apple 
Green,  Baby  Blue,  Lavender,  Cherry,  Old  Rose, 
Ivory.  Department,  drug  stores,  beauty  shops  or 
direct.  Send  $1  or  pay  postman  Guaranteed.  The 
Kurlash  Co.,  152  N,  Clinton  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM  ' 

Removes  Pandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  S1.00  at  druggists. 
Hlscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Deep  or  Shallow  Wells  any  distance 
constant  pressure 

No  Water  Storage  Tank 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co., 
7  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FRESH  RUNNING  WATER 

HARD — SOFT — COLD — HOT 
All  from  one  outfit 
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To  Meet  Home  Emergencies 


What  to  do  for  asphyxia 
or  strangulation: 

1.  Send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Make  sure  that  there  is  no 
foreign  substance  in  the  throat 
and  that  the  nostrils  are  clear. 

3.  Pull  the  tongue  forward. 

4.  Remove  tight  clothing,  es¬ 
pecially  around  the  neck. 

5.  Perform  artificial  respira¬ 
tion,  as  for  drowning. 

6.  If  the  victim  is  a  child, 
mouth- to -mouth  inflation  may  be 
tried.  Place  a  coarse  gauze  over 
his  mouth  and  blow  air  into  the 
lungs.  Then  expel  it  by  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  chest.  Keep  this  up 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times  a  minute. 

7.  After  breathing  has  been  re¬ 
stored,  relieve  the  head-ache  by 
applying  an  ice-pack  of  cold-water 
compresses  to  the  forehead. 

What  to  do  for  drowning 
and  artificial  respiration: 

1.  Send  for  the  doctor  and  a 
pulmotor. 

2.  Do  not  waste  time  removing 
clothing. 

3.  Force  the  mouth  open,  wipe 
oiit  any  mucus  or  saliva  in  the 
mouth  or  throat,  and  pull  the 
tongue  forward  with  a  dry  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

4.  Place  the  victim  face  down¬ 
ward  on  the  ground,  with  a  fold¬ 
ed  coat  or  any  other  garment  un¬ 
der  his  stomach.  Firmly  squeeze 
the  side  to  expel  water.  Having 
done  this  turn  the  victim  on  his 
back. 

5.  Kneel  at  the  head  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  facing  his  body  and  grasp¬ 
ing  each  arm  between  the  wrist 
and  elbow. 

6.  Carry  the  arms  back  to  the 
sides  of  the  body,  bending  the  el¬ 
bows  and  firmly  pressing  his  arms 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

8.  Repeat  this  alteration  of 
pressure  and  relief  until  natural 
respiration  has  been  resumed. 

9.  Then  turn  the  victim  on  his 
back,  rub  briskly,  always  towards 
the  heart,  give  stimulants,  arid  as 
soon  as  possible,  get  him  to  bed. 

10.  Cover  with  hot  blankets  and 
surround  with  hot  water  bottles. 

What  to  do  with  a  foreign 
body  in  the  eye: 

1.  Rub  the  other  eye. 

2.  If  the  foreign  body  does  not 
wash  out  with  the  tears,  fill  a 
glass  even  full  of  clean,  prefer¬ 
ably  boiled,  water  have  the  vic¬ 
tim  place  the  face  against  the  top 
of  the  cup,  with  the  eye  immers¬ 
ed,  and  wink  vigorously. 

3.  If  the  object  can  be  seen,  re¬ 
move  it  with  the  corner  of  a  clean 
handkerchief. 

4.  If  unsuccessful  in  removing 
it,  let  the  victim  see  a  doctor. 

What  to  do  for  burns: 

1.  If  the  burn  is  severe  or  ex¬ 
tensive,  send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Apply  carron  oil,  boracic 
acid  ointment,  lard,  butter,  vase¬ 
line,  flour,  bismuth,  alum,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  or  any  other  soothing 
or  protective  substance. 

3.  Remove  the  clothing  careful¬ 
ly  from  the  burned  surface,  so  as 
not  to  tear  the  skin.  If  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  skin,  immerse  the 
part  in  warm  water  or  oil  until  it 
softens  and  can  be  removed. 

4.  Keep  the  hands  and  all  ma¬ 
terials  surgically  clean. 

5.  If  the  burn  is  slight,  smear 
the  oil  over  the  damaged  skin,  ap¬ 
ply  gauze,  and  bandage  securely 
so  as  to  exclude  all  dirt. 

6.  Redress  every  day,  taking 
great  care  to  avoid  infection  and 
damage  to  the  wound. 

What  to  do  for  an 
attack  of  croup: 

1.  Place  the  child  in  a  tub  of 
warm  water. 

2.  Apply  cold  compresses  to  the 
throat. 

3.  Give  on  emetic.  One  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard  flour  to  a 


pint  of  water — as  much  as  the 
child  will  take — is  a  good  emetic; 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  four 
ounces  of  molasses  or  honey — a 
teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes 
until  vomiting  is  produced. 

4.  If  attacks  recur,  have  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  tonsils  and  ade¬ 
noids. 

What  to  do  for  an  attack 
of  earache: 

1.  At  the  first  twinges  of  pain 
apply  a  hot-water  bottle,  a  hot- 
salt  bag,  or  a  hot  plate  to  the  ear. 

2.  If  the  pain  increases,  mix  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  with  seven 
parts  of  glycerine  and  drop  a  few 
drops  into  the  ear. 

3.  Vapor  of  chloroform  may  be 
found  effective  in  relieving  the 
pain.  Place  a  bit  of  cotton  on 
the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  saturate  it 
with  chloroform,  and  with  your 
mouth  over  the  bowl,  force  the  va- 


Redfield  Grange*  Play  Wins 
At  Farmers’  Week 

State  Contest  in  Dramatics— At  Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre,  Cornell  University, 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

The  Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale — 
Presented  by  Centralia  Home  Bu¬ 
reau,  Chautauqua  County. 

The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
by  S.  M.  Illsley — Presented  by  Vet¬ 
eran  Home  Bureau,  Chemung  County 
— Second  prize  of  $35  awarded  by 
Samuel  French  Company. 

Sauce  for  the  Goslings,  by  Elgine 
Warren — Presented  by  New  Paltz 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  Ulster 
County. 

Day  by  Day,  by  Paul  Green — Pre¬ 
sented  by  Redfield  Grange,  Oswego 
County — -First  prize  of  $50  awarded 
by  American  Agriculturist. 

Judges — Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Barret  H.  Clark  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Alexander  M.  Drummond. 

( Get  complete  story  in  next  issue) 


por  through  the  pipe-stem  into 
the  ear  of  the  victim. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  drugs,  gent¬ 
ly  pour  a  little  warm  water  into 
the  ear  canal,  from  a  spoon  or 
use  a  fountain  syringe  raised  just 
above  the  level  of  the  ear. 

5.  Do  not  use  oils,  as  these  in¬ 
terfere  with  surgical  measures, 
should  the  latter  be  necessary. 

6.  Consult  the  doctor. 

What  to  do  in  an 
attack  of  fainting: 

1.  Place  the  sufferer  flat  on  his 
hack  with  head  slightly  lower 
than  feet. 

2.  Give  him  all  the  fresh  air 
possible. 

3.  If  he  can  swallow,  give  him 
a  stimulant,  such  as  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  in  half  a  glassful  of 
water,  pouring  a  few  drops  at  a 
time  into  his  mouth. 

4.  Smelling  salts,  fanning,  bath¬ 
ing  the  face  with  cold  water,  or 


gently  slapping  it  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  circulation. 

What  to  do  for  hiccough: 

1.  Let  the  sufferer  sip  a  little 
cold  water,  or  swallow  a  bit  of 
ice,  or  hold  the  breath  for  a  few 
moments. 

2.  If  these  measures  fail,  he 
may  lie  down  on  the  hack,  draw  up 
the  knees  enough  to  relax  the  ab¬ 
dominal  walls,  and  have  somebody 
press  the  fingers  into  his  muscles 
just  below  the  ribs,  pressing  in¬ 
ward  and  upward. 

3.  If  the  symptom  persists,  give 
an  emetic  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  flour,  or  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt,  to  a  pint  of  tepid  water. 

4.  In  a  child,  hot  moist  applica¬ 
tions  over  the  stomach  will  usual¬ 
ly  stop  the  attack. 

5.  In  an  infant,  change  the  po¬ 
sition  and  use  gentle  pressure  or 
massage  over  the  stomach. 

What  to  do  in  an  attack 

of  toothache: 

1.  Rub  capsicum  vaseline  on  the 
cheek  or  jaw,  or  apply  a  small 
mustard  plaster. 

2.  If  heat  is  soothing,  let  the 
sufferer  apply  a  hot-water  bottle, 
a  hot-salt  or  hot-bran  bag,  or  hot 
compresses  changed  every  few 
minutes,  to  cheek  until  the  pain 
subsides. 

3.  If  cold  is  welcome,  let  him 
keep  cold  water  in  the  mouth  to 
relieve  the  pain. 

4.  When  overacidity  of  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  mouth  is  responsible 
for  the  trouble,  bicarbonate  of  so¬ 
da,  either  dry  or  in  strong  solu¬ 
tion,  held  in  the  mouth,  usually 
promotes  comfort. 

What  to  do  for  Ivy  Poison: 

1.  Dip  gauze  or  a  clean  cloth  in 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  Grindelia  robusta  to  six 
parts  of  water,  or  in  a  solution  of 
washing  soda,  and  lay  it  on  the 
affected  part. 

2.  To  relieve  the  itching,  apply 
a  solution  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one  quart 
of  water. 

What  to  do  for  Sore  Throat: 

1.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  or  a  rectal  injection  of  warm 
soapy  water. 

2.  Have  the  sufferer  gargle  the 
throat  every  hour  with  hot  water, 
to  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  may 
he  added — a  teaspoonful  to  half  a 
pint  of  water. 

3.  Paint  the  throat  twice  a  day 
with  one  part  of  tannic  acid  to 
twenty  parts  of  glycerine. 

What  to  do  for  Lumbago, 
or  Backache: 

1.  Put  the  sufferer  to  bed. 

2.  Rub  capsicum  vaseline  on  the 
affected  region. 

3.  Apply  a  towel  wrung  out  of 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  endured 
for  fifteen  minutes  out  of  every 
two  hours,  changing  every  few 
minutes.  Keep  this  covered  with 

a  dry  towel.— Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland’s 
Health  Booh. 


HOT  PLATE  PADS,  NOS.  4731  and  4732. 

These  hot  plate  pads 
are  completely  made 
up  and  bound  with  In¬ 
dian  Head  with  the 
padding  included ;  in 
fact,  they  are  entirely 
finished  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  small 
amount  of  embroidery 
necessary  for  their 
ornamentation.  The 
opening  in  back  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  picot  edge.  They  will  make  a  very  beautiful  accessory  for  the 
table.  Prices  are  as  follows:  7  inch,  35  cents  each;  9  inch,  45  cents  each; 
13  inch,  55  cents  each.  A  detailed  working  chart  showing  exact  color 
scheme  and  how  to  'Completely  finish  pad,  is  furnished. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send  our  book,  The  Art  of  Embroidery, 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations  showing  all  the 
principal  stitches. 
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Tricks  of  the  Housekeeper’s  Trade 


Cleaning  the  Mattress 

To  remove  stains  from  a  mattress 
rub  the  soiled  places  with  dry  starch, 
moistening  4t  with  a  little  soap  jelly 
or  soap  dissolved  in  warm  water.  This 
will  make  a  paste.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  wet  enough  to 
soak  into  the  mattress.  When  dry, 
brush  off  the  starch.  Occasionally 
more  than  one  application  is  necessary. 
When  the  stains  have  disappeared, 
sponge  the  surface  with  a  little  am¬ 
monia  water. 


Repairing  Plaster 

Cut  away  the  edges  of  the  crack  or 
hole  with  a  sharp  paring  knife,  mak¬ 
ing  them  straight.  Fill  the  cavity 
with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  a 
little  vinegar.  The  vinegar  keeps  the 
plaster  of  Paris  from  setting  so  quick¬ 
ly.  A  good  filling  for  cracks  in  plas¬ 
ter  is  made  by  mixing  1  y2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  fine  sand  and  moistening 
the  mixture  with  vinegar. 

Laying  Linoleum 

Spread  a  layer  of  heavy  paper,  fre¬ 
quently  called  builder’s  felt  or  some 
other  heavy  paper  on  the  floor.  Us¬ 
ing  a  brush  paste  this  to  the  floor  with 
linoleum  paste.  This  lining  should  fit 
closely  to  the  baseboard,  and  if  there 
is  a  molding,  it  should  be  removed. 

Next  the  strips  of  linoleum  are  laid 
on  the  floor;  they  are  matched  at  the 
seams  and  cut  to  fit  the  room.  Then 
by  rolling  one  strip  back  half-way 
paste  is  applied  to  the  underside  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  edges.  Lin¬ 
oleum  cement  is  then  spread  on  the 
edges.  The  purpose  of  the  linoleum 
paste  and  cement  is  to  fasten  the  floor 
covering  firmly  to  the  floor  so  water 
cannot  get  underneath  to  rot  the  fiber. 
The  paper  lining  keeps  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  wood,  due  to 


atmospheric  conditions,  from  causing 
the  linoleum  to  bulge  or  crack. 

Weights  are  needed  until  the  cement 
and  paste  are  dry.  A  good  way  to 
secure  the  necessary  weight  is  to  fill 
a  wooden  box  with  bricks,  fasten  a 
rope  to  it  for  a  handle  and  then  pull 
this  back  and  forth  over  the  surface, 
particularly  up  and  down  the  seams. 
A  board  weighted  down  can  be  laid 
over  the  seams  for  24  hours  to  hold 
the  cement  firm.  Then  the  molding 
is  replaced.  In  cold  weather  the  rolls 
of  linoleum  should  be  left  in  a  warm 
room  at  least  48  hours  before  being 
laid. 


Marion  Nixon 

Marion  Nixon,  popular  Universal 
player,  is  the  girl  on  the  cover  of  our 
new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  A 
delightful  afternoon  or  informal  eve¬ 
ning  frock  interpreted  in  lustrous 
Patou  tan  crepe  satin  with  ecru  lace, 
with  front  panel  of  satin  trimmed 
with  amber  crystal  buttons,  designed 
by  Johanna  Mathieson,  costume  de¬ 
signer  for  Universal.  Pattern  No. 
3281.  Sizes  16  to  18  years,  36  to  42 
inches  bust.  Price  of  pattern  13 
cents.  We  suggest  that,  in  ordering 
this  pattern,  you  enclose  12  cents 
extra  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring 
Fashion  Magazine  showing  the  spring 
frocks  of  the  leading  screen  stars, 
and  100  other  styles.  Address  Fash¬ 
ion  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Re-sizing  Rugs 

To  re-size  rugs  which  have  become 
flimsy,  dissolve  1  quart  of  powdered 
dry  glue  in  1  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Keep  this  on  the  stove  until  the  glue 
is  dissolved.  Tack  the  rug  wrong-side 
down  on  the  floor,  spreading  old  news¬ 
papers  around  the  edges  to  protect  the 
floor.  Use  a  brush  to  apply  the  glue 
solution,  taking  care  to  cover  every 


Catalogues  and  Patterns 

Get  from  our  Household  Department 
How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 
Sealing  Wax  Craft 
Tables  and  Favors — price  10c  each 
booklet. 

Get  from  our  Pattern  Department  all 
kinds  of  patterns  for  the  family  at 
13c  apiece.  Spring  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logue— 12c  (See  next  page  for  com¬ 
plete  description). 

Get  from  our  Embroidery  Department 

any  article  listed  in  Embroidery  cat¬ 
alogue  or  the  Household  pages  of 
weekly  American  Agriculturist. 
(Prices  vary).  Catalogue  of  Em¬ 
broidery  stamped  Goods — 10c  (all 
kinds  of  useful  attractive  articles). 
Embroidery  Lesson  Book  with  10 
lessons  and  70  illustrations  showing- 
how  to  make  and  how  to  use  all  em 
broidery  stitches — 25c. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  proper  department , 
care  of  American  Agriculturist ,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

inch  of  space.  Cover  the  edges  of  the 
rug  with  the  solution.  Do  not  move 
the  rug  for  24  hours  or.  until  the  siz¬ 
ing  is  dry. 

Removing  Grease  Spots 
From  Walls 

Fold  a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper 
and  pin  French  chalk  in  the  fold.  Hold 
this  over  the  grease  spot,  ironing  it 
with  an  electric  or  flat  iron,  taking 
care  that  the  wall  is  not  scorched. 
Change  the  position  of  the  blotting 
paper  frequently. 

Bleaching  and  Re-sizing 
Straw  Hats 

Mix  the  juice  of  1  lemon  with  1 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur  and  apply  this 
thick  paste  with  a  brush  to  the  hat. 
It  is  best  to  remove  the  hat  band  be¬ 
fore  the  mixture  is  applied.  Rub  the 
paste  into  the  straw,  then  rinse  by 
moistening  the  brush  in  clear  water, 
taking  care  not  to  use  any  more  water 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the 
paste.  If  the  straw  hat  is  flimsy, 
re-size  by  beating  up  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  applying  this  to  the  straw 
with  a  fine  brush. 


Cleaning  Irons 

Wipe  the  flat  iron  with  oiled  or  wax 
paper  and  rub  it  on  a  piece  of  fine 
sandpaper  which  is  tacked  oh  the  iron¬ 
ing  board,  or  on  dry  salt. 

Removing  Putty 

Putty  may  be  removed  from  glass 
by  applying  a  heated  iron  to  the  spot 
and  when  it  becomes  soft,  scraping  it 
off  with  a  knife.  If  the  putty  is  on 
the  wood,  either  soften  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  taking  care  not  to  scorch  the 
wood,  or  apply  a  little  dilute  sblphuric 


acid  to  it  with  a  brush.  After  using 
the  acid,  wash  the  surface  with  soapy 
water  and  rinse  two  or  three  times  in 
clear  water. 

— The  Farm  Cook  and  Rule  Book. 


Loosening  Drawers  Which 
Stick 

Rub  the  parts  of  the  drawers  which 
stick  with  yellow  soap,  with  paste  wax 
paraffin  or  wit»b  tallow. 


Preparing  a  Dust  Cloth 

Dust  will  collect  on  the  furniture  if 
too  much  polish  is  applied.  A  good 
way  to  add  the  right  amount  is  to 
place  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  polish  in 
a  glass  fruit  jar,  rolling  the  can  until 
its  sides  are  coated  with  the  polish. 
Then  insert  the  tightly  rolled  dust 
cloth,  close  the  fruit  jar  and  let  stand 
2  days.  The  polish  wil  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  cloth. 


Mending  Wall  Paper 

Select  the  right  portion  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  roll  for  the  patch.  Then 
tear  an  irregular  piece  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  it.  Paste  this  over  the  tear  in 
the  paper  on  the  wall. 


How  to  Clean  Silverware 

Place  the  tarnished  silver  in  an  old 
aluminum  pan  or  kettle  which  contains 
boiling  water.  Add  1  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  and  an  equal  amount  of 
salt  to  every  quart  of  water  used.  The 
silver  should  be  covered  by  this  solu¬ 
tion.  As  the  water  boils  the  tarnish 
is  dissolved. 


YOU  can  have  all  the  conveniences 
I  safety  and  protection  of  running 
water — where  you  want  it  and  when  you 
want  it — even  if  you  are  miles  from  a 
city  water  main.  Positive,  economical, 
trouble-free  service  and  abundant  water 
all  the  time 


M 


8  ELF- Ol  UNO 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 


mmm 

„  Self-Oiling 
Water  Systems 


Self-oiling— self-starting— 
Belf-stopping— their  oper¬ 
ation  is  entirely  automatic 
and  requires  no  attention. 
Made  for  both  deep  and 
shallow  wells  —  for  opera- 
\  tion  by  hand,  wind,  gas 
|  engine  or  electric  current. 
i  Safe  —  trustworthy  —  re¬ 
markably  economical  in 
operation  and  long-lasting. 
There  is  a  MYERS  Self- 
Oiling  Water  System  to  fill 
your  needs  —  capacities  up 
to  ten  thousand  gallons  per  hour — all  living 
up  to  the  MYERS  world-wide  refutation  for 
dependability. 

See  your  MYERS  dealer  or  write 

us  for  catalog.  (88) 

THE  P.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO 
287  Orange  St.,  Aahland,  Ohio 

Makers  for  over  50  years  of  MYERS  Pumps  for 
Every  Purpose,  Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 


Take  Of Oroui?  Hat< 

To  The 

MYKRS 

PUWPS  -  VOTES  SYSTEMS  ~  HAY  TOOLS  -  POOP  HANG  FBI 


Basketry  Materials  ponraf;iK^aReedsnd  £ 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


FYR-PRUF  POLISH 


FOR 

STOVE 


fYR-pRUF 

°yE  AND  NICKEI- 

*olish 

J|U 


and 

NICKEL 

PARTS 


This  remarkable  polish  gives  an  unusually  beauti¬ 
ful  luster  both  to  the  stove  and  its  nickel  parts. 
You  can  apply  it  very  easily  and  quickly.  It  lasts 
a  long  while,  and  it  creates  neither  dust  nor  odor. 

FYR-PRUF  is  absolutely 
non-explosive,  will  not 
burn,  and  will  not  stain 
the  hands. 

FYR-PRUF  comes  mixed  ready  for  use.  One 
trial  will  convince  you  of  the  outstanding  merit  of 
this  wonderful  polish. 


15c 


PER  CAN 
(  A  bsol  utely  Fire  pro  of) 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 
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Wooden  Spoil-  By  Victor  Rousseau 


CC T  T  OWEVER,  that  ain’t  the  worst, 

O  a  long  sight.  It’s  a  sort  of  open 
secret  that  they’re  going  to  open  up  St. 
Boniface  wide,  and  Simeon’s - ” 

“You  mean  Simeon  has  dared  to 
start  one  of  his  hells  here  while  I  was 
away?”  cried  Hilary. 

“Not  yet,”  said  Lafe.  “There  ain’t 
no  more  liquor  being  sold  here  than 
usual — yet.  Of  course  you  can’t  stamp 
out  those  little  fellows  along  the  road 
who  keep  a  keg  of  brandy  in  the  ice¬ 
house  under  the  straw  and  sell  nickel 
drinks  to  travellers.  But  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  open  up  if  they  can.  Simeon’s 
brother  Louis  has  rented  that  house 
by  the  old  stables  that  Jean  Baptiste 
used  to  occupy  last  year  before  it  be¬ 
gan  to  go  to  pieces,  and  he’s  going  to 
have  a  dance-hall  there  and  sell 
brandy - ” 

Hilary  rapped  out  an  oath.  “Not 
if  I  have  anything  to  say,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“Nor  me,”  said  Lafe.  “I’ve  been 
a  Prohibitionist  for  twenty  years,  and 
I  guess  the  stuff  does  as  much  harm 
here  as  down  in  New  England.  The 
trouble  is,  where  do  we  start  in?  We 
can’t  fight  the  whole  town  single- 
handed.  I  was  wondering  whether  we 
couldn’t  wire  the  revenue  people - ” 

“No!”  said  Hilary  sharply.  “We’ll 
fight  our  own  battles,  Lafe.” 

Lafe  subsided  in  a  hurt  sort  of  way. 
The  evidences  of  demoralization  were 
obvious  in  St.  Boniface.  The  men 
were  slow  and  surly,  the  women  sullen, 
slatternly,  and  hopeless-looking.  It 
was  clear  that  they  had  little  hope 
Hilary  could  counter  this  new  project. 
St.  Boniface  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  hard-working  community  since  the 
Morris-Brousseau  agreement  banished 
the  drinking-shops  of  Ste.  Marie. 
Hilary  was  aware  of  a  feeling  in  the 
air,  as  if  he  was  being  tested.  He 
saw  furtive  glances  as  he  went  by,  he 
recognized  reluctance  in  the  sullen 
touch  of  the  cap  and  the  unsmiling 
faces,  while  not  hostile,  watched  him 
with  something  like  resentment,  as  if 
his  attitude  toward  the  Duval  pro¬ 
posal  was  discounted  beforehand. 

The  next  day  Hilary  encounter  Louis 
Duval,  Leblanc,  and  Pierre.  The 
three  were  standing  in  a  little  group 
near  one  of  the  flume  posts,  looking 
toward  the  gang  still  working  upon 
the  boom,  and  exchanging  jeering  re¬ 
marks,  apparently  concerning  it.  They 
called  out  contemptuously  to  the  mill- 
men  trooping  back  to  work  after  the 
mid-day  intermission. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  men’s 
presence  to  which  Hilary  could  take 
exception,  for  he  had  himself  cancelled 
Morris’s  orders  against  trespassing. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  they  were 
there  to  set  his  men’s  minds  in  agita¬ 
tion.  As  he  passed,  Duval  turned  to 
Pierre  and  made  some  sinister  remark 
that  caused  the  others  to  laugh. 
Pierre’s  mirth  changed  to  a  scowl  as 
Hilary’s  eyes  met  his,  but  he  did  not 
sustain  his  glance. 

Hilary  took  no  notice  of  them,  but 
the  incident  increased  his  resolution  to 
bring  matters  to  a  head  at  the  first 
opportunity.  So  long  as  he  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  defensive  Brousseau  would 
have  the  tactical  advantage  over  him. 
Therefore  he  half  welcomed  Louis 
Duval’s  project,  as  affording  him  his 
opportunity. 

He  had  kept  in  his  mind  the  plan 
of  cutting  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
without  waiting  for  the  snow.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  feasible  plan  to  fell 
right  beside  the  water,  and  float  the 
logs  down,  this  requiring  no  teams  to 
haul,  a  process  impossible  until  the 
snow  was  deep.  On  the  Saturday  he 
went  out  afoot  to  survey  the  timber 
in  the  upper  reaches.  There  had 
seemed  to  him  to  be  some  good  wood 
in  the  hollows  higher  up  the  stream, 


where  scrubby  second-growth  birch 
and  azalea  had  grown  up  over  a  part¬ 
ly  burned  district.  In  order  to  get  a 
clearer  view,  Hilary  took  the  public 
road  that  ran  along  the  eastern  bank, 
within  the  Ste.  Marie  limits,  and  as¬ 
cended  to  an  elevation  opposite  the 
low-lying  tract  on  the  west  side. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  branch 
road  which  ran  in  toward  Ste.  Marie, 
along  which  Lafe  and  he  had  driven 
on  that  first  morning,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  Madeleine  Rosny  and  Brousseau 
ahead  of  him,  at  the  top  of  the  rise. 
He  was  almost  hidden  from  their  view 
by  the  summit  and  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees  that  overhung  the  road. 
They  seemed  to  be  talking  earnestly, 
and  Hilary  held  back,  unwilling  to  sur¬ 
prise  them.  Presently  he  saw  Brous¬ 
seau  spur  his  horse  and  gallop  away 
in  the  direction  of  Ste.  Marie,  while 


Madeleine  came  slowly  toward  him. 

She  saw  him  and  turned  her  horse 
aside  to  let  him  pass.  She  had  been 
crying,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears 
still  on  her  cheeks.  She  would  have 
waited  for  him  to  go  by,  her  face 
averted,  but  Hilary  placed  his  hand  up¬ 
on  the  horse’s  bridle. 

“Mademoiselle  Rosny - ”  he  began. 

“Let  me  go  on,”  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you.  And  if 
you  are  in  trouble  I  want  to  help  you.” 

She  smiled  wearily.  “I  am  not  in 
trouble,  and  if  I  were  I  should  hardly 
ask  your  aid,  Monsieur  Askew,”  she 
answered.  Then,  with  sudden  ve¬ 
hemence,  “Why  did  you  come  here?” 
she  cried.  “Why  could  you  not  have 
left  St.  Boniface  alone,  instead  of  stir¬ 
ring  up  hatred?” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Hilary,  “that 
the  hatred  has  been  on  the  part  of 
my  neighbors,  who  resented  my  exer¬ 
cising  my  legal  rights  here.  The  mo¬ 
tives  of  some  of  them  are  obvious,  but 
not  yours,  Mademoiselle  Rosny.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  wronged  you.” 

“Is  it  not  enough  that  my  father 
should  have  been  compelled  to  sell  your 
uncle  our  trees,  without  your  coming 
here  to  exult  over  our  shame?” 

“I  have  not  exulted,  Mademoiselle 
Rosny;  I  am  sorry.” 

“Take  back  your  pity.  We  don’t 
want  it.  What  has  Monsieur  Brous¬ 
seau  done  to  you — or  Mr.  Morris?” 

“Morris,  since  you  inquire,  has 
swindled  me  out  of  several  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  lumber,  Mademoiselle 
Rosny.  As  for  Monsieur  Brousseau, 
the  trouble  is  of  his  own  seeking.” 

“Did  you  not  refuse  to  work 
amicably  with  Monsieur  Brousseau 
when  he  came  to  you?” 

“He  gave  me  no  chance,  Mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

“You  went  upon  Monsieur  Brous- 
seau’s  land  and  quarreled  with  one  of 


his  workmen,  and  you  ill-treated  him 
shamefully,  just  because  you  are  big 
and  strong,  and  not  afraid  of  a  weak¬ 
er  man.  And  you  and  your  hired  men 
— our  men  who  serve  you — have  taken 
Monsieur  Brousseau’s  lumber,  and  you 
are  going  to  sell  it  as  your  own.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you 
outlaw!” 

“You  are  altogether  wrong,  Madem¬ 
oiselle  Rosny,”  answered  Hilary  quiet¬ 
ly.  “The  quarrels  were  none  of  them 
of  my  seeking.  Monsieur  Brousseau, 
who  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  lays  claim  to  land  and  lum¬ 
ber  which  is  not  his.  I  suggest, 
Mademoiselle,  that  you  have  not  shown 
sufficient  cause  for  your  hostility. 
And,  furthermore,  you  showed  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  after  the  events  to  which 
you  have  referred.” 

“We  resented  your  coming  here  and 


cutting  down  our  trees.  We  have 
lived  here  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country.” 

“That  is  not  a  fair  attitude.” 

“Why  isn’t  it  fair?” 

“Because,  Mademoiselle,  the  good¬ 
will  goes  with  the  trees.” 

“Never!”  she  cried. 

“I  have  done  you  no  wrong,”  urged 
Hilary.  “I  have  come  here  to  take 
charge  of  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  left 
me.  It  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  my  hope  to  make  the  task 
successful  and,  in  succeeding,  to  con¬ 
sider  my  neighbors  and  help  my  em¬ 
ployees.  Is  not  this  a  case  for  our 
working  amicably  together,  as  you 
suggested  in  the  case  of  Monsieur 
Brousseau?  Come,  Mademoiselle  Ros¬ 
ny,  let  us  forget  our  quarrel  and  be 
friends.” 

She  did  not  take  the  hand  that  he 
extended,  but  she  looked  at  him  in 
wonder. 

“You  spoke  of  my  good-will,”  she 
said  presently,  with  a  touch  of  mock¬ 
ery.  “What  is  that  to  you?  Surely 
my  father’s  feeling  toward  you,  which 
is  mine,  can  have  no  power  to  help 
or  injure  you?” 

The  small  gloved  hand  that  clenched 
the  riding-whip  lay  tantalizingly  upon 
the  reigns  within  reach  of  Hilary’s. 
The  girl’s  poise,  her  bearing,  the  sud¬ 
den  raillery  seemed  to  reveal  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power,  and  a  pride,  too, 
that  hardly  brooked  his  presence  upon 
her  ancient  fief. 

“It  means  much  to  me,  your  good¬ 
will,  Mademoiselle  Rosny,”  said  Hilary. 

She  leaned  forward  in  her  saddle. 
He  could  see  that  she  was  breathing 
quickly,  in  spite  of  her  assumption  of 
mockery.  ’’Monsieur  Askew,”  she 
said,  “listen  to  me.  If  you  value  my 
good-will  you  shall  have  it  on  one  con¬ 
dition.” 

“On  any  condition.” 

“That  you  leave  St.  Boniface.” 


“Except  that,”  said  Hilary. 

“It  is  not  that  I  grudge  you  pour 
possession,”  resumed  the  girl  hurried¬ 
ly.  “Believe  me,  I  am  not  thinking 
of  that.  As  you  said,  the  money  was 
paid,  and  the  rights  aro  yours.  But 
this  is  no  place  for  you,  Monsieur.  I 
could  esteem  you  and— and  give  you 
my  good-will  if  you  said  ‘I  have  made 
a  mistake,'  and  went.  Why  do  you 
stay  here,  to  stir  up  trouble  and  agi¬ 
tate  us  all?  Yes,  I  include  myself. 
I  have  asked  myself  why  you  have 
come  here  to  this  land  which  is  not 
your  home.  What  is  it  you  want,  that 
you  will  not  take  the  value  of  your 
trees  from  Monsieur  Brousseau  and 
go?” 

“I  have  a  natural  objection  to  being 
driven  out  of  my  own  property,”  said 
Hilary. 

“It  should  never  have  been  yours. 
Monsieur  Brousseau  wanted  it,  but  my 
father - ” 

She  broke  off  in  agitation.  Hilary 
laid  his  hand  lightly  upon  the  rein, 
nearer  her  own. 

“Mademoiselle  Rosny,”  he  urged, 
conscious  that  he  was  as  agitated  as 
she,  “I  want  to  ask  you  something.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  go  to  Ste.  Marie. 
I  said  I  wanted  to  help  you.  Perhaps 
I  had  no  right,  but  I  do  not  want  you 
to  go  there.  It  is  because  I  honour 
you,  and - ” 

She  was  staring  at  him  in  greater 
distress.  He  hardly  knew  whther  she 
understood. 

“If  Monsieur  Brousseau - ”  she  be¬ 

gan,  half-choking. 

“Forgive  me,  Mademoiselle,  but  does 
he  mean  so  much  to  you  as  that?” 

She  started  and  twitched  the  r^in 
away.  “You  are  insolent!”  she  cried. 
“How  dare  you  question  me  or  lay 
down  the  law  to  me?  No,  I  have 
heard  enough.  Stay,  then,  Monsieur 
Askew,  and  cut  down  the  trees  that 
you  have  bought,  and  sell  them;  but 
do  not  presume  to  speak  to  me  any 
more!” 

She  touched  her  horse  with  her  spur, 
and  the  beast  bounded  away,  almost 
flinging  Hilary  to  the  ground.  Her 
face  was  flaming;  yet,  as  she  rode, 
Hilary  could  hear  her  sobbing  again. 

He  was  sure  that  Brousseau  was  the 
cause  of  her  distress.  He  recalled 
Lafe’s  words  to  himself  on  the  night, 
of  their  first  meeting.  Brousseau’s 
grasping  hand  was  stretched  forth  not 
only  on  the  seigniory  but  on  its  heir¬ 
ess;  and  he  vowed  that  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  them  should  be  fought  out  on 
this  ground  also. 

*  *  # 

CHAPTER  X 

IT  had  been  the  general  expectation 
that  Louis  Duval  would  open  his 
saloon  that  evening.  Hilary  was 
aware  that  Louis  and  two  assistants 
were  engaged  in  carpentering  behind 
the  closed  door  of  the  shanty.  How¬ 
ever,  evening  came  and  the  house 
remained  closed.  Furthermore,  there 
was  a  general  exodus  toward  Ste. 
Marie,  and  when  the  news  came  that 
Louis  himself  had  gone  it  became  clear 
that  he  had  postponed  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  test  of  Hilary’s  authority, 
for  reasons  known  best  to  himself,  or 
perhaps  to  Brousseau. 

Hilary  came  to  the  decision  to  ride 
over  to  Ste.  Marie  that  night  and  see 
what  was  transpiring  there.  Lafe,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  scheme,  thought 
it  risky,  but,  when  he  could  not  in¬ 
duce  Hilary  to  change  it,  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  him  and  make 
him  promise  to  avoid  trouble. 

They  decided  to  walk  along  the  shore 
instead  of  riding.  Hilary  had  never 
been  by  that  route,  and  his  spirits  sank 
when,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he 
(Continued  on  Page  38 J 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Be¬ 
cause  Hilary  refuses  demands  made  by  Brousseau,  the  latter  plans  to 
ruin  the  American.  He  instigates  a  strike  in  the  Askew  mill  and  backs 
open  liquor  traffic. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SPRING  is  Just  around  the  corner  get  an  English 

or  Welsh  Shepherd  now,  don’t  wait.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

"  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS-  One  litter  ready  to  ship. 

Several  trained  dogs,  others  ready.  Our  test  just  out. 
w.  w.  Norton,  ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

~  M*RE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  Milk  Goats.  Will 

freshen  May  1st.  Price  $15  to  $50.  WALTER  V. 
OLNEY.  Naples,  N.  Y. 

POLICE  PUPS — Black  and  tan,  two  grays.  Born 

January  1st.  Eligible  for  registration.  Males  $20, 
females  $15.  WARD  WILLARD,  lictivelton,  N.  Y. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller's  famous  dog  hook 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  i’OLIC  MILLER  PRO-1 
DUCT  COBP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOR  KALE— Silken  Toy  Poodle,  a  lady’s  Or  chil¬ 

dren's  dog.  G.  G.  D.  if  yotl .  Wish.  CELIA  D.  BER- 
hiN,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y,,  R.  D.  2. . . 

LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

for  good  Guernsey  dairy  heifer  calves, 

$rem  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 


FOB  SALE— Five  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cows 
due  to  calve  this  Spring.  Accredited  herd.  3  heifer 
calves.  J.  S.  DOWN  I E.  Oneonta,  N.  T. 

PURE  BRED  AYRSHIRE  calves  priced  to  sell.  R. 
p.  GRANT,  Jr.  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF— dam  high  tester  giving 
over  $50.00  worth  of  milk  per  month  at  Dairymen’s 
League  price.  Registered.  NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper, 
N.  Y. 


HAY--STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS  —  When 

in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  yotir  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K,  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP— Purebred  Rambouillet  ewes,  one  to  carload, 
bred  for  April,  May  lambs.  Heavy  shearers  of  best 
grade  wool.  C.  S,  MTJLKS,  Eaton,  N  .Y . 


Swine 


FOR  SALE— Pedigreed  Chester  white  hogs,  boars, 
pigs.  Bred  sows  from  very  big  show  stock.  C.  E. 
CASSEL,  itefshei’.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Chester  Whites, 
bred  sows,  service  hoars.  Collie  puppies.  Beagle  dogs, 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa, 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
Guernsey  hull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa.  . . . 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings— two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS— Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year-' 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively— Chicks— eggs — stock- two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNN Y F 1 E LD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
■ — eggs — Exceptional  line  type— dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  Vermont 
Certified,  accredited,  bred,  and  grown.  Group  1  pens 
ail  headed  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels  froth  over  200  Egg 
Dams.  Baby  Chicks  from  vigorous,  high  production 
blood  tested  stock.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


USE 


THIS 


opportunity 


PACE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS  -  Bailed  Rocks 
real  laying  strains— low  prices— real  service— catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— $3  each,  2  for  $5. 
W.  H.  COOLEY.  Albion.  Pa.,  R.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
$2.00  each,  White  Muscovey  ducks  $5.00  pair.  IIOMER 
HAWLEY,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 10  Black  Jersey  Giant  pullets,  10  mo. 
old  and  4  hens,  the  lot  for  $28.00.  MRS.  S.  J.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES— Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A,  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Game  chickens,  dead  game  or  money 
back,  also  Jacobins  pigeons.  Have  stamps,  will  send 
C.  O.  D.  CELIA  D.  BERLIN,  CazendVia,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 


HAULERS  SUPER  QUALITY  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns— "Stock  direct;  every  bird  on  our  own  farm; 
males  all  pedigreed  290  or  higher.  Quality  Ringlet 
Rocks  that  are  barred-to-the-skin.  30  other  breeds. 
Poultry,  Ducks,  Chicks.  Eggs.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  SI1ADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  Ilughesville, 
Pa. 


PURE  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns,  Large 
birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty-three  years 
bred  pure  .Hatching  eggs  of  quality  and  chicks  of 
merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


“NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS.  Box  408.  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

BABY'  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CtHCIiS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White.  Barred 
Rocks.  Giants.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  V.  OODSTDE 
FARM,  Maliaffey.  Pa. 


CHICKS:  white  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buttercups,  best 
Strains,  get  our  catalogue  for  further  particulars,  its 
free.  ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Ottsville.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


BARRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world's  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

“CHICKS”— N.  Y'.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnesfed  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM.  Akron,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed  9c  each  and  up. 
Reduced  price  on  5  to  1000  lots.  All  of  free  range 
stock  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.,  I  pay  the  postage. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Fa., 
Box  A. 

PIELL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  profit. 
Buy  from  a  breeder.  Get  our  free  feeding  plan  and- 
liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer.  PI  ELL  BROS..  Box  A,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  of  quality  that  live, 
grow  fast  and  lay  well.  Our  prices  will  save  you 
money.  For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Rahsomville, 
N.  Y. 

BABY'  CHICKS — 20th  annual  price  list.  Mating  List 
free.  Prices  from  5  to  18c,  Full  count,  strong,  liveable 
chicks  from  high  productive  stock.  Punctual  deliveries. 
Thousands  hatched  daily.  Custom  hatching.  DBROY' 
TAY'LOR  CO.,  Newark,  New  Y'ork. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100,  May  ahd  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfeation 
guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $27.  Eggs  11  per  100.  Write 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY'S— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

TURKEYS:  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y'. 

TURKEY'S— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett.  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 

TURKEY'S — Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y  . 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S— First  prize  winners  at 
State  Fair— Madison  Square  Garden.  Toms  $10  and 
$12.  Booking  orders  for  eggs.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cin- 
cinhatus,  N.  Y', 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 30  ib.  Mammoth  Bronze  Tom.  MRS. 
It.  MEIER.  Coxsackle,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE-^Thdvpbred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will  do 
the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  .T.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine. 


Milking  Machines 


SIIARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stoek  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  bent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CIIAS.  K. 
LIDDLE.  324  Fellows  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WILL  TRADE  mv  255  acre  farm  for  small  fahn  on 
account  of  poor  health.  E.  IIALLOCK,  Delevan.  N.  Y\ 


TWO  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  for  sale. 
Farm  No.  1.  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
bams.  Farm  No.  ,2  170  acres,  120  acres  ih  wheat, 
dwelling  and  barns  and  apple  orchard.  Botli  farms 
have  been  intensively  cultivated  and  fertilized  by  us 
for  many  years  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  ESTATE 
OF  A.  BRAKELEY',  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  Y'ou  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  mu'  farm  paper — “The  Earth"  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent.  Santa  Fe  Railway.  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Clark’s  Farms.  460  acres. 
200  ton  silo  equipment  for  40  cows,  cuts  150  tons  nay. 
ANDREW  CLARK,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY'  AND  TRUCK  FARM— Delaware  Co.  near 
nice  R.  R.  town.  Mill;  sales  alone  last  year  nearly 
$3,000.  Will  Include  22  cows,  6  yearlings,  horses,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  at  $0,000.  with  $1,500  down  .FLETCHER 
&  HOAG,  Shavertown.  N.  Y\ 


$600  DOWN  GETS  50  ACRES  near  all  advahtages, 
productive  tillage,  10  cow  pasture,  woods,  fruit,  con¬ 
creted  basement  barn.  Modern  poultry  house,  silo, 
garage,  9  room  residence,  crops,  stock,  machinery,  all 
only  $2500.  Easy  terms.  FRED  HUNT.  Unadilla,  N.  Y'. 


FARMS  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON— Beautiful  large 
Trout  stream  bordering  entire  length  of  property,  14 
room  residence,  electric  lights,  106  acres,  no  waste 
land  all  tillable,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county, 
fertile  soil,  about  2000  hearing  fruit  trees,  sold  3900 
bushel  fruit,  50  tons  Hay,  600  bushel  corn,  400  bushel 
buckwheat; — only  $2,000; — needed  to  pay  down,  easy 
terms.  12  acre  fruit  and  berry  place  has  two-six 
room  houses  near  village  $2,500.  ,  163  acre  on  bank 
Hudson  river  about  half  mile  river  frontage,  colonial 
residence,  barn,  price  $8,000;  easy  terms.  Nice  village 
place  six  room  house  $1,400.  70  acres  on  state  road, 
all  improvements,  fruit,  berry  and  grape  farm,  low 
price,  65  acre  large  grape  vineyard,  lot  fruit,  on  pro¬ 
posed  state  road,  will  be  near  the  new  proposed 
bridge  crossing  the  Hudson,  no  house,  only  barn,  price 
$3,500; — Village  store  very  cheap.  125  acre  Fruit  Farm 
about  6000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sell  cheap  or  rent,  or 
work  on  shares.  Horses  and  implements  included.  Fine 
village  grocery  business  cheap.  Address  LLOY"D  M. 
HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y’. 


Additional  Classified 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Take  Care  of  Baby  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— 17  acres  land,  6-room  bungalow,  ne¬ 
cessary  outbuildings;  one  acre  in  assorted  bearing  fruit 
trees;  2  acres  Alfalfa;  12  acres  open  land,  balance 
firewood;  four  springs,  running  stream;  poultry  houses 
and  yards;  all  wire  fences;  on  Queboc-Miami  State 
highway;  one  mile  from  school,  church,  stores'  and 
bank;  electric  power  line  available:  45,  miles  south 
Washington,  D.  C.;  price  $5,000.  FRANK  P.  MON¬ 
CURE,  Stafford,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  POSITIONS  WANTED— Young,  unmarried 
men,  graduates  of  The  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and  horses, 
want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairymen,  herds¬ 
men,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultrymen  and  green¬ 
house  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING.  Dean,  Farm  School, 
l’enna. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  TTIE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY",  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— Steady  income.  Large  manufacturer  of 
soaps,  perfumes,  toilet  articles  and  pure  food  products, 
etc.,  wishes  representatives  in  each  locality.  Manu¬ 
facturer  direct  to  consumer.  Big  profits.  Honest  goods. 
Whole  or  spart  time.  Cash  or  credit.  Send  at  once  for 
particulars.  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  197S  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— -4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel.  Siding,  $25.00 
per  thousand,  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS.. 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing  Postage 
Stamps  used  before  1S80.  JOHN  YV.  GLAZE,  Westfield, 
Mass. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


PURE  HONEY’ — carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65,  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  No.  200  Gas  Well."  Fix¬ 
tures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISII.  Naples,  N.  Y\ 


WANTED:  Church  societies  or  lady  who  wishes  to 
earn  extra  pin  money,  to  act  as  local  ’representative. 
Old  established  Tea  house  offers  opportunity  to  build 
modest  business  in  package  teas  of  highest  quality. 
When  writing  give  two  references  and  receive  full 
particulars.  BOX  452,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  _ 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FARM  STATIONERY’— CARDS— Poultrymen,  stock- 
men.  Best  values  ever  offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE.  Beebeplain,  Y’t. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK. 


DAHLIAS  25-$2.00.  75-$5.00,  not  labeled.  20-$2.00. 

60-$5.00,  labeled,  all  different  varieties.  Perennial 
phlox,  mixed.  15-$1.00,  50-$2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 

HOLSINGER.  Denton,  Md. 


100  MASTODON  EVBR  BEARING  $1.75.  Why  pay- 
more.  Catalog  Free.  CHAMPION  ORIGINATOR, 
New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


SEED  CORN — Sweepstakes  or  Lancaster  Sure-Crop. 
Sample  and  prices  free.  J.  KENNEL,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  20  varieties.  Special  price  on 
Mountains  and  Russets,  also  strawberry  plants.  ROY’ 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y’. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN.  Rural  Russetts,  from 
Northern  Michigan  certified  seed  last  year.  Grown  on 
gravel  loam  and  heavily  sprayed.  Y’ines  were  killed  by 
frost.  These  potatoes  were  placed  in  cold  storage  in 
November  and  will  corpe  out  perfectly  dormant.  Price 
$4.00  per  150  lb.  bag  F.  O.  B.  Cold  Storage  Ware¬ 
house,  .Bethlehem,  Pa.  Cash  with  order.  No  orders 
taken  for  less  than  5  bags.  Shipment  to  be  made 
March,  date  per  your  order.  Special  price  carlots  for 
immediate  shipment.  GREEN  ACRE  FARMS:  (Largest 
Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania.)  J.  II.  Fulmer, 
Owner,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


1,000  Strawberries  $3.00;  100  Mastodans  $2.00; 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapevines.  Wholesale  price 
list.  CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY’.  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

DAHLIAS— 12  for  $1.25,  10  for  $2.25.  Different 

labeled  varieties,  extra  value.  BENJAMIN  HOUGHTON, 
Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Rural  New  Yorkers 
and  Heavyweights,  hill -selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y’. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES — Certified  Irish  Cobblers 
for  sale.  High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write 
wants.  GARDNER  FARMS.  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y’. 


STRAWBERRIES,  Mastodon  Everbearing  plants,  from 
originators  patch,  eleven  other  varieties,  prices  interest¬ 
ing.  Catalog  free.  E.  M.  Iv  I  ME  &  SONS.  Twelve 
Mile,  Ind.  * 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga, 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  M ANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y’. 


DAHLIAS:  Ours  won  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  1927.  Ten  choice  tubers,  all  different,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  EARLE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY’— C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


JAPAN  ONION  SETS  35c  quart— 4  qts.  $1.  Pick 
Strawberries  5  months,  June  to  November,  Everlasting 
plants  $2.  Mastodon  $3  per  100,  all  postpaid.  W.  E. 
OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton.  E011S  Island,  N  .Y. 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY’.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed,  smutless,  stiff  straw,  plump  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxious  weeds.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps.  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty .  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y’. 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  .500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CO  WEE’ S  SCARLET  WONDER  GLADIOLUS.  To 
more  rapidly  popularize  this  largest  and  most  brilliant 
Scarlet  yet  introduced,  I  offer  three  strong  blooming 
bulbs  with  100  small  strong  blooming  bulbs  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  types,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dainty  new  Primulinus.  All  for  $1.25  post¬ 
paid.  ARTHUR  CO  WEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  41, 
Berlin,  N.  Y’. 


THE  “LINDBERGH’’  new  Aster  and  Gladiolus,  by 
far  the  largest,  choicest  red  Aster  grown,  far  superior 
to  heart  of  France.  50c  per  packet.  Lindbergh  choice 
new  Gladiolus.  A  very  choice  flower,  golden  yellow 
throat,  all  petals  bordered  beautiful  pink,  tall  spike 
several  flowers  open  at  once  50c  each.  “Gardious.” 
R.  TREVEAL,  8  Bradford  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug  50c  lb. 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  Sacks  50c.  Box  50  Cigars 
$1.80.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
freo;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  Sweet  Chewing,  5  lbs,  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00;  smoking,  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  sizes  8%  to  10%.  Good 
openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Mass. 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EY’A 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


VIRGIN  WOOL  Y’ARN  FOR  SALE  By  manufacturer 
at  bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Har¬ 
mony.  Maine. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Mink,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Dem¬ 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
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Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  36 J 
came  upon  a  hideous  mansion,  with 
ornamental  pillars  and  a  criss-cross 
porch  railing,  painted  flamboyantly  in 
white  and  green,  which  he  rightly  in¬ 
ferred  to  be  the  residence  of  Brous- 
seau. 

His  spirits  sank  at  the  thought  of 
Medeleine  inhabiting  that  flaring, 
flaunting  residence.  It  stood  a  little 
way  back  from  the  shore,  on  a  small 
bare  plateau.  Everything  about  it 
was  hideously  new.  In  a  lighted 
room,  whose  shades  had  not  been  pull¬ 
ed  down,  he  thought  he  saw  Brousseau 
and  Morris,  seated  at  a  table,  bending 
over  some  papers. 

He  was  very  silent  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  walk  into  Ste.  Marie, 
and  Lafe,  as  if  divining  what  was  in 
his  thoughts,  did  not  disturb  him.  It 
was  about  an  hour  after  dark  when 
they  turned  up  from  the  beach  into  the 
main  street  which  held  the  chief  dance- 
halls. 

Simeon  Duval’s  place  was  working 
at  full  blast,  as  were  half  a  dozen 
more,  and  Hilary  recognized  numbers 
of  his  own  men  en  route.  Nobody  ap¬ 
peared  to  notice  them,  however,  and 
they  reached  Simeon’s  place  unac¬ 
costed,  and,  standing  upon  the  porch 
beside  the  door,  looked  in. 

There  was  no  pretense  of  secrecy 
in  respect  of  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Simeon  Duval,  whom  Lafe  indicated 
to  Hilary,  was  a  stoutish,  middle-aged 
man  in  shirtsleeves,  with  pale  blue  eyes 
and  a  thin  crop  of  reddish  hair,  turn¬ 
ing  grey.  He  wore  spectacles,  which 
gave  him  a  strange,  scholastic  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  arms  beneath  his  upturn¬ 
ed  sleeves  were  a  mass  of  fat  and 
muscle.  He  was  moving  backward 
and  forward  between  the  tables  and 
a  closet  with  an  open  door,  in  which 
his  liquor  was  stored,  serving  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  interior  was  vilely  hot, 
gusts  of  fetid  air  came  rolling  out 
with  the  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  din 
was  deafening. 

As  the  two  stood  there  Hilary  was 
astonished  to  see  little  Baptiste  push 
past  them  and  enter.  His  face  was 
agitated,  and  he  seemed  to  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  objective.  He  strode 
through  the  dancers  toward  one  side 
of  the  room,  where  two  girls  were 
seated.  Hilary  had  observed  one  of 
them  decline  several  invitations  to 
dance  and  drink,  though  apparently 
urged  by  the  other;  now  he  recognized 
them  as  Nanette  and  Marie  Dupont. 

Baptiste  strode  straight  up  to  Marie 
and  stood  before  her.  Hilary  could 
hear  nothing,  but  he  saw  the  little 
timekeeper  gesticulating,  and  appar¬ 
ently  imploring  her.  He  saw  Marie 
shrug  her  shoulders  and  avert  her  face. 
Nanette  was  laughing,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  lumbermen  near  by  watch¬ 
ed  the  little  scene  with  amusement. 
Baptiste  grew  more  vehement.  Marie 
turned  on  him  angrily.  What  she  said 
was  still  inaudible,  but  Baptiste  stood 
staring  at  her  in  consternation. 

Baptiste’s  confusion  was  only  mo¬ 
mentary.  He  sprang  at  her,  seized 
her  by  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  and 
tried  to  pull  her  from  her  seat.  Hilary 
saw  Nanette  protesting  angrily;  he 
could  not  hear  Baptiste’s  excited  ex¬ 
clamations,  but  he  heard  faintly  the 
scream  that  came  from  Marie’s  lips. 
At  once  there  was  a  general  movement 
toward  the  group.  Some  of  the  lum¬ 
bermen  interfered.  Baptiste  turned 
upon  them  with  menacing  fists.  The 
little  man  was  beside  himself  with 
fury.  Then  Simeon  came  waddling 
down  the  room  with  his  duck-like 
shuffle,  and  took  Baptiste  by  both 
arms.  With  slow  but  inexorable  force 
he  led  him  toward  the  door.  It  seem¬ 
ed  almost  as  if  Baptiste,  struggling  in 
vain  and  mouthing  incoherently,  was 
in  the  grip  of  some  machine,  for  the 
momentum  of  Simeon’s  movements 
was  composed  much  more  of  bulk  than 
of  velocity.  Amid  the  jeers  of  the 
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crowd  Baptiste  was  thrust  from  the 
door,  and  Simeon  turned  and  waddled 
back  into  the  room,  where  the  dancing 
was  in  full  swing  once  more. 

Hilary  saw  Marie  flying  round  in 
the  arms  of  a  gigantic  woodsman. 
Baptiste,  seated  upon  the  step  before 
the  dance-hall,  was  weeping  pitifully. 
The  little  drama  came  home  to  Lafe 
with  equal  poignancy.  Hilary  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  blazing. 

“We’ll  get  that  girl  away  from 
here,”  he  said. 

Lafe  nodded,  and  the  two  went  in. 

At  first  they  were  not  recognized 
through  the  clouds  of  rolling  smoke. 
It  was  Nanette  who  saw  Hilary  first. 
She  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  and 
pointed  toward  him.  At  once  the  two 
found  themselves  under  the  fire  of  all 
eyes. 

The  expression  on  most  of  the  faces 
was  frankly  hostile.  Some  sneered, 
some  laughed;  half  audible  remarks 
were  passed  which  Hilary  did  not  re¬ 
sent,  though  only  because  he  did  not 
understand  them. 

The  news  reached  Simeon  Duval  as 
he  was  reaching  up  for  a  bottle  in  his 
closet,  and  he  came  puffing  out  and 
waddled  toward  Hilary,  his  pale  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  him  in  manevolent 
scrutiny.  The  fiddler  was  still  play¬ 
ing,  but  the  dancers,  as  if  sensing  the 
imminence  of  an  affair  of  greater  in¬ 
terest,  had  ceased  to  move. 

“Eh,  Meestair  Askew,  you  have  a 
drink  on  me?”  asked  Simeon,  holding 
out  the  bottle  under  Hilary’s  nose.  The 
action  was  at  once  a  challenge  and  an 
overture,  to  be  interpreted  in  either 
fashion,  according  to  the  hearer’s  in¬ 
clination.  Hilary  shook  his  head.  “I 
don’t  drink,  Simeon,”  he  answered 
curtly. 

“You  want  to  dance  then,  eh?”  You 
want  a  lady  to  dance?” 

“I  do  not.” 

“Nor  to  play  card,  eh?” 

“Not  to-night,  Simeon.” 

“Then  what  the  hell  you  come  to 
my  place  for?” 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Sources  of  Farm  and 
Home  Supplies 

Poultry  Supplies 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Ohio  Marble  Co .  Piqua,  Ohio 

I.  Putnam  . . .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Turner  Bros .  Bladden,  Neb. 

United  Brooder  Co .  Trenton.  N.  J. 

American  Incubators,  Inc .  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Graylawn  Farms  .  Newport,  Vt. 

F.  E.  Hale  .  Herflimer,  N.  Y. 

Martii)  Steel  Products  .  Mansfield,  O. 

Liberty  Marvel  Co .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Treman,  King  &  Co .  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

103-Degree  Incubator  . .  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Radio 

Atwater  Kent  . . 

Crosley  Radio  Co.  f . 

Diamond  Electric  Specialities 
Radio  Corp  of  America  . 

Silos 

Crainc  Silo  Co . . . . . .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Economy  Silo  Co . . . . .  Frederick,  Md. 

Globe  Silo  Co .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Grange  Silo  Co .  Red  Creek,  N.  Y’. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co .  Cobleskill  ,N.  Y. 

Ribstone  Concrete  Corp . .  Adams,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Unadilla.  Silo  Co . . .  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M  iscellaneous 

American  Cyanamid  Sales  Co.  . .  New  York  City 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co .  New  Y’ork  City 

Bartlett  Co-operative  School  .  Stamford,  Conn. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co .  New  Britain,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Coleman  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Famous  Players  Lasky  Corp .  New  Y’ork  City 

Iroquois  Bag  Co.  Inc .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  &  N.  II.  R,  Co .  Louisville,  Ky. 

National  Sportsman  .  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Y’ork  Central  .  New  York  City 

Clarence  O’Biien  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reynolds  Tobacco  .  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

Strout  Farm  Agency  .  New  Y’ork  City 

U.  S.  Cartridge  Co .  New  Y’ork  City 

Dominion  of  Canada  .  Montreal,  Canada 

Essex  Poisoned  Wheat  .  Newark,  N.  J. 

Federal  Land  Bank  .  New  Y’ork  City 

Furness  Bermuda  Line  . . . .  New  York  City 

General  Electric  Co .  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Laboratories  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kotex  Co.,  Tlio  . . . .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Lambert  Pliarmacal  Co .  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Pacific  Lines  .  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

National  Cigar  Co .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
....  Newark,  N.  J. 
...  New  York  City 
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Sources  of  Farm  and  Home  Supplies 


Automobiles  and  Accessories 


Buick  Motor  Co .  Flint,  Mich. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co . . Toledo,  Ohio 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co .  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co .  Akron,  Ohio 

Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co .  New  York  City 

National  Carbon  Co .  New  York  City 

Standard  Oil  Co .  New  York  City 

United  States  Tire  Co .  New  York  City 

Vacuum  Oil  Co .  New  York  City 

Warford  Corp .  New  Yrok  City 

Willys-Overland.  Inc .  Toledo,  Ohio 

Chrysler  Sales  Corp .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dodge  Bros .  Detroit.  Mich. 

Fisher  Body  Corp .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  . . .  Akron  ,0. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nash  Motors  .  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Building  Equipment 

Aladdin  Co .  Bay  City,  Mich. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co .  Middletown,  Ohio 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.7.  B.  Colt  Co .  New  York  City 

Delco  Light  Co .  Dayton,  Ohio 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Frank  Harris  Sons  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Electric  Light  Assn.  . .  New  York  City 

Patrons’  Paint  Works  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Rice  .  Adams,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co .  New  York  City 

Sherwin  Williams  Co .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Globe  Iron  Roofing  Co .  Cincinnati,  0. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Portland  Cement  Association  .  .  Chicago,  III. 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co .  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Clothing 

Hood  Rubber  Co .  Akron,  Ohio 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co .  New  York  City 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co .  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Co .  Worcester,  Mass. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co . ,.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co .  Akron,  O. 

G.  R.  Kinney  Co . . . . .  New  York  City 

Dairy  Equipment 

American  Separator  Co.  .  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Biesecker  . .  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Burton  Page  Co .  Chicago,  111. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co .  New  York  City 

Drew  Line  Co .  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co .  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

James  Manufacturing  Co .  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Louden  Machinery  Co .  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Myers  Sherman  Co . . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sharpies  Milking  Machine  Co . .  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co .  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Vermont  Machine  Co .  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Wm.  Birins  .  Summit,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co..  Inc .  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Moore  Bros .  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Naylor  .  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Purity  Stamping  Co .  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Aeromotor  Co . .'. .  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co .  Springfield,  0. 

Babson  Bros .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fred  H.  Bateman  . . . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bateman  Bros . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co .  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Central  Tractor  Co .  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Cutawaya  Harrow  Co .  Higganum,  Conn. 

Electric  Wheel  Co .  Quincy,  HI. 

Eureka  Mower  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.  Ltd . •. .  York.  Pa. 

Ferguson-Sherman,  Inc .  Evansville,  Ind. 

Gillette  Clipping  Co .  New  York  City 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co .  Canton,  Pa. 

Hercules  Powder  Co .  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co .  Belleville,  Pa. 

Holden  Co . Peoria,  Ill. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co .  Harvard,  HI. 

International  Harvester  Co .  Chicago,  Ill 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Kitselman  Bros .  Muncie,  Ind. 

LeRoy  Plow  Co .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Masters  Planters  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Muncie  Gear  Works  .  Muncie,  Ind. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co .  Coldwater,  Ohio 

New  Jersey  Fence  Co .  Burlington.  N.  J. 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Papec  Machine  Co .  Shortsville?  N.  Y. 

.1.  B.  Sedberry  Co .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Sproul  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Co .  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Walsh  Harness  Co . . .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Witte  Engine  Works  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alto  Mfg.  Co .  Chicago,  Ill 

American  Farm  Machinery  Co .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co .  David  City,  Nebraska 

Basket  Factory  .  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

0.  W.  Burritt  &  Bro .  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Detroit  Harvester  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co .  Canton,  O. 

Eddy  Plow  Works  . . .  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Empty  Package  Supply  Co .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Farrell  &  Son  .  Newton,  N.  J. 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Galloway  Co .  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harrah  Mfg.  Co .  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Harrow  Sharpener  Co .  Cleveland,  O. 

Holmes  Engineering  Co .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nash-Acme  Harrow  Co .  Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

National  Carbide  Sales  Co .  New  York  City 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co .  Springfield,  O. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co .  Galesburg.  Kansas 

H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Son  .  Leola,  Pa. 

Vermont  Evaporator  Co .  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fertilizers 

American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co .  New  York  City 

Barrett  Co .  New  York  City 

Buffalo  Slag  Co .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of 

Soda  Educational  Bureau  .  New  York  City 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

International  Agricultural  Corp  .  New  York  City 

-  Mapes  Formula  & 

Peruvian  Guano  Co . . .  New  York  City 

Swift  &  Co . , .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wilcox  Fertilizer  Co . . .  Mystic,  Conn. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works  . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

N.  V.  Potash  Export  My . -  .  New  York  City 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co .  Norfolk,  Va: 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  .  New  York  City 

Household  Goods 

Akron  Lamp  Co .  Akron,  Ohio 

American  Stove  Co .  Lorain,  Ohio 

Armstrong  Co .  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Coleman  Lamp  Co .  Wichita,  Kansas 

Dwinell-Wright  Co .  Boston.  Mass. 

Fels  &  Co .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gillies  Coffee  Co .  New  York  City 

Charles  Gulden  .  New  York  City 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Maytag  Washing  Machine  Co .  Newton,  Iowa 

Parker’s  Hair  Balsam  .  Patehogue,  N.  Y. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Co .  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co .  New  York  City 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Co .  Malden,  Mass. 

Potter-Wrightington  Co .  Boston.  Mass. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co .  New  York  City 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.  . .  Utica.  N  .Y. 

Swift  &  Co .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Wells  &  Richardson  . Burlington,  Vt. 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co . .  New  York  City 

Allen  Mfg.  Co .  Nashville.  Tenn. 

American  Ammone  Co .  New  York  City 

L.  S.  Drake,  Inc.  . . Boston.  Mass. 

Fyr-Fyter  Co .  Dayton.  O. 

Pines  Co . .  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Itussell-Miller  Co .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y . New  York  City 

C.  L.  Templar  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Insecticides  and  Sprayers 

Friend  Mfg.  Co .  Gasport.  N.  Y. 

Golden  State  Milk  Prod.  Co .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hammond’s  Paint  &  Slug 

Shot  Works  . . .  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.  Co .  Ashland,  Ohio 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co .  New  Y'ork  City- 

Sun  Oil  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tobacco  By  Products  &  Chemical  Co .  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Bayer  Company  .  New  Y’ork  City 

General  Chemical  Co .  New  Y'ork  City 

Lime 

Michigan  Limestone  Co.  . . . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  J.  Limestone  Products  Corp .  New  Y'ork  City 

Solvay  Process  Co . . .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Harvey  Co.  .  Newark,  N.  J. 

Livestock  Feeds  and  Remedies 

Associated  Corn  Products  Mfgrs .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chapin  &  Co . . . .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Co. -Operative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  Inc .  Ithaca,  N.  Y’. 

Com  Products  Refining  Co .  New  Y'ork  City 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  . . . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Corp .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Quaker  Oats  Co . . 1 .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Quisenberry  Feed  Co .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tioga-Empire  Feed  Mills  . . .  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Ubiko  Milling  Co .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co . i .  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Consolidated  Products  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cotton  Seed  Products  Assn .  Dallas,  Texas 

Dairy  Association,  Inc .  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co. -Op.  Assn .  New  York  City 

A.  D.  Driscoll  .  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc .  Ashland,  0. 

Inti.  Agri.  Corp  .  New  York  City- 

Maritime  Milling  Co . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y'. 

Mineral  Remedy  Co .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

National  Oil  Products  Co .  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Newton  Remedy  Co .  Toledo,  O. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  .  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Spohn  Medical  Co .  Goshen,  Ind. 

Troy  Chemical  Co . .. .  Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 

Walker  Remedy  Co . .  Waterloo,  Iowa 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.  . .  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mail  Order  Houses 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons  . .  New  York  City 

Kalamazoo  Stove  .  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Meade  Cycle  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  William  Stores  . .  New  York  City 

Emerson  Wholesale  Tailors  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National-Bellas  Hess  .  New  York  City 

Nurseries  and  Seeds 

W.  F.  Allen  .  Salisbury,  Md. 

Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  .  Geneva.  Ohio 

A.  G.  Blount  .  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  . . . .  Melrose,  Ohio 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Inc .  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Dickinson  .  Chicago,  111. 

L.  J.  Farmer  .  Pulaski,  N  ,Y. 

Finger  Lakes  Nursery  .  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Ford  Seed  Co .  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Forrest  Seed  Co . Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  II.  Gregory  &  Son  Inc .  Marblehead.  Mass. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co .  New  York  City 

T.  S.  Hubbard  .  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co .  Jackson,  Mich. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries  .  DansvHle,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  &  Whitney  .  Portland,  Me. 

K.  C.  Livermore  .  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co .  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co .  Wilson,  N,  Y. 

W.  II.  Maule,  Inc . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Inc .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  .  Marysville,  Ohio 

R.  II.  Shumway  . .  Rockford,  Ill. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  .  Louisiana,  Mo. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  .  Salisbury,  Md. 

T.  B.  West  &  Sons  . . .  Perry,  Ohio 

West  Hill  Nurseries  .  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

N.  A.  Baker  .  Fairport.  N.  Y\ 

Barnes  Nursery  Co .  Y'alesville,  Conn. 

H.  W.  Buckbee  . Rockford.  Ill. 

Charlton  Nursery  Co .  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Condon  Bros .  Rockford.  III. 

Ernst  Nurseries  .  Eaton.  0. 

German  Seed  Plant  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co .  Rockford.  Ill. 

J.  E.  Hampton  &  Son  .  Bangor,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Katkamier  .  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Schoharie  Nurseries  .  Schoharie.  N.  V. 

Harry  Squire  . .  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Van  Gorder  .  Ilornell.  N.  Y. 

Willems’  Sons’  Nurseries  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Supplies 

Cypher’s  Incubator  Co.  . . Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Flexo-Glass  Co .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Harris  Laboratories  .  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster  Mfg.  Co .  Lancaster,  Pa. 


(Additional  Names  on  Opposite  Page) 
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|  If  you  want  extra  traction  and  long  j 
|  tread  wear  in  addition  to  balloon  : 
E  tire  comfort,  be  sure  you  get  this  s 
2  quiet-running  new-type  Goodyear  i 
s  All-Weather  Tread 

AlaaaaBBBaBaaaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBatf 


If  you  lived  in  Akron 


Even  if  you  lived  in  Akron,  the  world’s 
rubber  center,  you  could  buy  no  better  tires 
than  you  can  right  in  your  home  town. 

For  the  Qoodyear  dealer  in  your  town  sells 
the  world’s  finest  tires- — and  sells  them  at 
prices  that  you  can  afford. 

When  you  huy  from  him,  he  recommends 
the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car,  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and  fills 
it  with  air. 

All  during  the  long  lifetime  of  that  tire 
he  helps  you  give  it  the  care  and  attention 
it  should  have  to  deliver  you  maximum 
results. 

Thousands  of  motorists  like  you  have 
proved  by  experience  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Goodyear  quality  and  Goodyear 
Dealer  Service  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

You  enjoy  the  benefits  of  dependable  and 
trouble-free  performance  and  of  helpful 
local  service,  and  you  save  money  while 
you  are  doing  it. 


Goodyearmakes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want  § 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  [ 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  j 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  § 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


HENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
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Giant  Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Poppies 

Brilliant  Mixture 


Henderson’s 

Invincible 

Asters 


1928  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25  Cent  Rebate  Slip- 
only  10  Cents 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  “ Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden ”  Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue,  together 
with  the  new  Henderson  25  cent  rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle 
you,  without  charge,  to  the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds  with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and  are  among  our 
most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invinicible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and 
Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s 
Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  81  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been  the  standard. 
Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  among  American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of 
your  seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation  and 
standing. 

Everything  for  the  Garden 


Address 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  with  12 
beautiful  color  plates,  128  pages  of 
rotogravure  in  various  colors,  and 
over  a  thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of  the  re¬ 
sults  from  Hendersons’  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give 
a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 


tables  throughout  the  Summer,  and 
collections  of  flower  seeds  especially 
arranged  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful— 
Clip  the  coupon  now! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street , 

New  York  City 


Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson  s  1928  adver¬ 
tising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c  Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 


With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25 
cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
two  dollars  or  over. 


In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
flower  seeds  as  described  above. 


Early  Scarlet 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  Tarnip  Radish 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


35=37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City 


City 
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The  Only  Crop  That  Poor  Land  Should  Grow  (See  Page  u) 


Stock  Tonic  kept  up  the  Milk  Flow 


This  is  an  account  of  the  sustained  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  grade  cow  for  ten  months.  She 
was  rated  as  only  an  ordinary  milker  and 
had  only  ordinary  care  and  feed — ground  oats 
and  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal.  She  freshened  in 
August  and  was  put  on  milk  test  September 
1st  following. 


The  test  was  not  for  high  production,  but  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  in  sustaining  production. 

The  Tonic  was  added  to  her  feed  beginning 
September  1st,  two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day* 
This  was  continued  throughout  the  test. 

The  graph  below  tells  her  interesting  story. 
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This  ordinary-grade  cow  gave  upwards  of  five  tons  of 
milk  in  ten  months,  10,493  pounds  to  be  exact. 

Her  record  is  not  due  to  superior  breeding  or  extra 
care  and  feeding.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  kept  her  in  milking  trim,  and 
held  her  to  a  uniform  milk  Row  month  after  month  for 
ten  months. 

The  first  month  after  freshening  is  usually  a  cow’s 
peak  month  in  milk  yield.  She  falls  off  about  10%  a 
month  thereafter. 

The  graph  shows  that  the  Tonic  cow’s  production  for 
even  the  last  month,  as  well  as  other  months,  was  greater 
than  in  September,  her  first  month  after  freshening. 

The  Stock  Tonic  gave  her  a  keen  appetite  and  good 
digestion.  She  was  therefore  a  good  feeder,  always  in 


trim,  and  able  to  convert  a  large  ration  into  pounds 
of  milk. 

Stock  Tonic  supplied  the  minerals,  including  calcium 
carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and  potassium  iodide,  so 
necessary  in  milk  production,  and  lacking  in  ordinary 
feeds. 

Its  diuretics  helped  to  carry  off  the  waste  matter, 
prevented  clogging  of  the  cow’s  system  and  preserved 
an  even  balance  between  the  intake  and  the  outgo  of 
feeding. 

The  cost  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  consumed 
in  the  test  was  50c  a  month,  or  a  total  of  $5. 

The  cow’s  total  profit  for  the  ten  months,  over  and 
above  feed  costs,  was  $210.97.  Her  average  butter-fat 
test  was  4,07 %» 


Dr.  Hess 


Improved  Stock  Tonic 

*  APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

— all  combined  in  one  product 

Figure  what  such  sustained  milk  production  will  mean  in  your  herd.  Start  your  cows 
on  this  Improved  Stock  Tonic  now.  50c  per  cow  per  month  will  buy  the  Tonic.  See 

your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

Prices:  100-lb.  drum,  TOc  per  lb.;  SOO  lbs.,  9}£c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.,  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots,  814c  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada .^7 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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of  Farm  and  Home  Week 


Reading  This  Story  is  Next  Best  to  Attending  in  Person 


THE  recent  twenty-first  annual  event  for 
farmers  and  their  families  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  happily  designated  as  a 
“Farmers’  Week,  Plus.”  The  change  in 
the  name  to  Farm  and  Home  Week  is  timely 
recognition  of  the  ever  expanding  home  interests 
in  all  programs  related  to  agriculture.  Unusual¬ 
ly  goods  roads  and  weather  conditions  this  year 
brought  crowds  that  more  than  ever  showed  howr 
the  state  has  outgrown  the  housing  conditions 
at  the  state  colleges,  particularly  in 
the  College  of  Home  Economics. 

The  capacity  of  the  audience 
rooms  in  the  latter  college  were  often 
so  crowded  that  in  several  instances 
not  much  over  half  of  those  wishing 
to  gain  entrance  could  hear  the 
speakers. 

May  a  few  of  the  many  lecturers 
speak  briefly  to  those  unable  to  .at¬ 
tend  this  wonderfully  inspiring 
meeting? 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann —  “The  nation¬ 
al  conscience  needs  to  be  quickened 
as  to  the  need  of  more  success  on 
the  farms,  both  as  to  material  and 
spiritual  wants  and  desires.  The 
standard  of  living  on  the  farms 
must  be  raised.  It  is  the  measure 
not  only  of  the  farm’s  efficiency  but 
of  the  cities’  prosperity  to  a  large 
degree.  The  essentials  of  continued 
agricultural  prosperity  are  better 
farming,  better  business  on  the  farm 
and  better  living  on  the  farm — the 
greatest  of  these  being  better  living.” 


problem,  having  their  eyes  open  to  this  changing 
and  bewildering  world.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
habit  a  man  can  acquire  is  that  of  careful,  wide 
and  constant  reading,  a  serious  and  connected 
reading  not  necessarily  concerned  with  one’s 
It  is  a  man’s  daily  duty  personal  interests.  A  five-foot  shelf  of  books 
If  real  advance  is  to  be  is  better  than  a  scrap  book,  but  after  consuming 


By  MABEL  FEINT 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  President  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University — “Flexibility  of  mind  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  secure  or  to  maintain,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  necessary, 
to  become  informed. 


made  by  the  agricultural  population  of  the  the  five-foot  book  shelf,  I  hope  you  will  not  stop 
country,  or  by  any  other  specialized  group,  they  reading.  Some  things  have  happened  in  the 
must  view  their  problem  as  a  part  of  the  general  world  since  that  shelf  was  built.” 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren— “It  is  my 
guess  that  when  more  food  is  needed 
in  America  we  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  crop  production  25  to  50  per 
cent  without  difficulty  merely  by  the 
use  of  lime,  fertilizer  and  tile  drains 
on  farm  lands  already  in  use. 

“The  state  is  the  logical  agency 
for  reforestation  of  idle  lands.  The 
four  million  acres  of  abandoned 
farm  lands  in  this  state  gives  a  poor 
impression  of  the  state’s  agriculture. 
The  crops  from  such  lands  hinder 
the  sale  of  farm  products.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  land  is  cleared  and 
could  be  readily  planted  to  trees, 
which  would  be  the  best  use  for  such 
lands.” 

Professor  M.  A.  Dawber,  M.  E. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church  Extension. — “It  is  a  tragic 
mistake  in  any  community  to  try  to 
organize  all  the  social  program 
around  the  church..  The  modern 
trend  is  to  get  this  program  back  to 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


A  view  of  Bailey  Hall  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  auditorium  is  used  during  the  week  for  speak¬ 
ers  of  national  reputation ,  and  for  plays,  speaking  contests  and  musical 
programs. 


Should  Butter-fat  Price  Be  Raised  ? 

Says  Standardization  Would  Not  Help 


IN  your  article  " More  for  Butter-fat,”  pub-  By  CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN  amount  of  butter- fat  is  the  milk  that  produces 

lished  in  the  January  28th  issue  of  the  Ameri-  President  N  y  State  Holstein  Association  the  largest  and  stronSest  animals  of  the  dairy 

can  Agriculturist,  you  state  that  the  rresxaent  iv .  r .  ttate  noistem  Association.  breeds.  Doctors  recognize  the  fact  that  there 

columns  of  your  paper  are  open  to  letters  and  q0  not  produce  milk  closely  resembling  mothers’  are  other  necessary  elements  in  milk  beside  but- 

suggestions.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this  milk,  and  we  find  that  physicians  and  authorities  ter-fat,  and  isn’t  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the 

o  te1,  _  on  nutrition  generally  advise  the  use  of  cows’  milk  produced  by  these  strong,  vigorous  dairy 

I  believe  anyone  who  knows  the  price  of  but-  milk  and  the  modifying  of  it  by  mixing  with  cows,  milk  which  nature  has  compounded  in  such 

ter  will  agree  with  you  that  at  the 
present  time  butter-fat  is  worth 
more  than  forty  cents  a  pound ;  in 
fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  worth  sixty 
cents  a  pound  for  making  butter. 

It  probably  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  a  very  few  cents  a  pound  for 
greasing  boots  or  something  of  that 
sort.  In  other  words,  the  value  of 
butter-fat  depends  on  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  milk 
is  a  perfect  and  propertly  balanced 
food.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
various  animals  produce  various 
kinds  of  milk,  but  at  the  same  time  1  ..xvrm 
we  must  be  agreed  that  the  milk  as  it  is  produced 
by  the  healthy,  well  fed  and  cared  for  animal  is 
the  perfect  food,  properly  balanced  to  support 
the  young  of  that  particular  species.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  fancy  various  breeds,  and 
the  argument  as  to  which  is  the  best  breed  will 
go  on  as  long  as  two  breeds  remain.  The  cow 
has  been  called  the  foster  mother  of  the  human 
race.  Cows’  milk  is  the  main  food  of  young 
children  when  receiving  proper  food  and  care; 
it  is  the  food  that  is  used  to  build  up  those  who 
are  weak;  it  is  the  food  that  is  used  to  maintain 
good  physical  condition.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  one  food  that  approaches  most  nearly  the 
human  mothers’  milk.  It  is  tiue  that  all  breeds 


Both  Sides 

WE  are  glad  to  give  Mr.  Baldwin’s  article  space  on  this 
page  for  he  has  brought  out  many  good  ideas,  and  even 
though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  of  them,  we  do  believe 
in  giving  our  readers  both  sides  of  problems  and  discussions. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  butterfat  in  most  market  milk 
is  being  sold  at  a  too  low  price  and  a  large  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  thinkers  on  the  subject,  including  many  leaders  in  the 
Holstein  industry  and  such  men  as  Professor  Wing,  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  situation  could  be  greatly  helped  by  the 
proper  kind  of  standardization  law. 

Re-read  our  article  entitled  “More  for  Butter-fat ”  in  our 
January  28th  issue. — The  Editors. 


sterilized  water  and  milk  sugar  to  reduce  the 
butter-fat  content  to  close  proximity  to  the  fat 
and  sugar  content  of  mothers’  milk.  But  did 
you  ever  hear  of  any  physician  or  authority  on 
nutrition  recommending  the  introduction  of  ad¬ 
ditional  butter-fat  into  cows’  milk  to  make  it 
correspond  more  nearly  to  mothers’  milk,  or  to 
make  a  more  ideal  food?  Fat  in  excessive 
amounts  is  quite  objectionable;  it  is  not  easily 
digested.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  an 
emulsion  is  necessary  before  fats  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated.  Naturally,  the  smaller  the  fat  globuble, 
the  more  easily  it  is  digested. 

We  know  that  milk  from  the  breed  that 
naturally  produces  milk  containing  the  lowest 


a  manner  as  to  grow  their  offspring 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  would 
supply  the  most  necessary  elements 
for  producing  bone,  muscle  and  vi¬ 
tality  in  the  human  race?  Many 
physicians  claim  that  this  milk  most 
closely  resembles  the  human 
mothers’  milk.  It  is  not  an  over-fat 
food  that  we  so  much  desire;  it  is 
not  to  produce  small-boned  and  over¬ 
fat  bodies  that  we  are  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in.  As  consumers,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  being  supplied  with 
natural  milk  as  it  is  produced,  and 
we  certainly  should  oppose  any  plan 

.  —  that  would  allow  tampering  with 

such  food.  As  producers,  we  should  be  united 
in  opposition  to  any  move  that  would  allow  the 
manufacture  of  an  artificial  milk.  Breaking 
down,  in  the  least  degree,  in  our  fundamental 
definition  of  milk  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  en¬ 
tering  wedge  that  will  eventually  allow  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  dry  milk  powder  produced  under 
any  insanitary  condition,  but  dried  and  sterilized 
until  it  is  pure,  and  the  cream,  butter- fat  and 
sweet  butter  produced  under  cheaper  conditibns 
and  mixed  together  with  the  water  from  the 
point  of  distribution.  It  will  be  a  means  of 
driving  the  dairy  cow  from  the  New  York  State 
farm.  It  will  be  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
(Continued  on  Page  ip) 
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The  A.  A.  Editorial  Platform 

1:  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  taxes. 

2:  For  swift  punishment  of  chicken  and  other 
farm  thieves. 

3:  For  higher  indemnities  more  quickly  paid 
for  TB  cattle. 

(We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  bill  for  higher 
indemnities  in  New  York  is  now  a  law.) 

4:  For  better  dirt  roads. 

5:  For  better  grading,  packing  and  marketing 
of  eastern  farm  products,  especially  fruit. 
6:  For  relief  from  farm  trespassers. 


For  More  Courtesy  From  Public 
Officials 

“Son  and  I  were  working  in  a  nearby  field.  We 
had  a  nice  field  of  corn.  We  saw  a  car  stop  near 
the  house  and  two  young  fellows  came  walking  as 
fast  as  they  could  towards  the  corn  field.  We  stood 
up,  looked  after  them,  but  we  were  utterly  ignored. 
We  were  not  to  be  considered.  They  came  into  the 
field  of  corn,  and  here  and  there  as  they  rushed 
through  the  field  they  were  stripping  open  the  ears. 
We  wondered  who  they  could  be.  The  boy  at  last 
said,  ‘I  guess  they  are  government  men.’ 

“I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life  and  I  knew 
that  every  ear  of  corn  was  ruined  which  they 
handled;  therefore,  I  called  out:  ‘What  are  you 
doing?’  Without  looking  up  in  their  great  haste 
one  of  them  shouted:  ‘We  are  looking  for  corn 
borer.’  I  felt  very  indignant  and  advised  them  to 
get  out  of  the  field  as  we  had  never  had  any  corn 
borer.  They  left  as  unceremoniously  as  they  came. 
Those  fellows  had  no  right  from  the  government  or 
anyone  else  to  thus  trespass  upon  my  farm  or  any 
other  farm  without  permission.  Good  sense — com¬ 
mon  dog  sense — should  have  led  those  fellows  to 
speak  to  the  owner  of  the  corn  field  before  going 
into  it.” 

THIS  man  is  right.  Last  summer  we  were 
up  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  is 
the  publisher  of  this  paper.  Two  men  came 
walking  rapidly  across  the  yard  examining  and 
marking  every  tree.  When  we  tried  to  find  out 
what  they  were  doing,  they  were  short  and  curt, 
even  to  the  point  of  discourtesy. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  farmer  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  must  have  the  help 
of  public  authorities  to  combat  the  thousands  of 
diseases  and  insects  which  afflict  his  animals  and 
crops.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities 
must  learn,  if  the  work  is  to  make  any  progress 
whatever,  that  the  farmer’s  personal  and  property 
rights  must  be  considered  and  that  men  must 
be  hired  to  do  the  work  who  have  at  least  some 


qualifications  of  courtesy,  common  sense  and 
tact. 

The  public  sanitary  work  in  connection  with 
milk  producing  has  been  delayed  and  held  up  for 
years  because  the  type  of  men  who  too  often 
were  hired  as  dairy  inspectors,  men  who  very 
often  delighted  in  showing  their  authority  and 
who  had  scant  time  for  the  dairyman  or  his  point 
of  view.  We  have  known  of  such  inspectors 
being  chased  off  of  a  farm  by  an  irate  dairyman, 
and  our  sympathies  were  with  the  farmer.  The 
work  itself  was  all  right.  It  had  to  be  done. 
The  way  it  was  done  is  what  we  are  criticising. 
The  same  principle  applies,  too,  to  the  kind  of 
letters  that  many  public  officials  write  to  farmers. 
Much  of  the  bitter  feeling  against  school  au 
thorities  and  the  departments  of  health  and  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  unnecessarily  engendered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  short,  arbitrary  and  curt  letters  that 
officials  write. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement.  Government  departments  are 
learning  to  weed  out  the  type  of  representatives 
who  come  in  contact  either  by  mail  or  personally 
with  farmers,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial.  Farmers  on 
their  side  should  recognize  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  all  of  this  work  is  for  the  aid  of 
agriculture  and  meet  courtesy  and  suggestions 
given  in  the  right  way  by  public  officials  with  all 
possible  cooperation. 

Millions  For  Land  Reclamation 

E  hope  you  will  not  miss  the  two  articles 
on  the  opposite  page  summarizing  the  farm 
legislative  situation  at  Washington  and 
Albany.  These  articles  illustrate  the  kind  of 
news  service  that  we  try  to  furnish  American 
Agriculturist  readers,  a  service  which  in  a 
few  moments  summarizes  all  the  important  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  your  business  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  session  of  Congress  and  the  New 
York  State  Legislature. 

Incidentally,  we  want  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Interior  Department  of  the  Federal  government 
and  of  other  agencies  to  get  millions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  money  to  spend  in  reclaiming  land — 
land  which,  mind  you,  will  be  put  in  production 
in  competition  with  your  own  farms  at  a  time 
when  the  great  problem  of  American  agriculture 
is  over-production.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  absurd  nonsense  could  even  be  con¬ 
sidered,  yet  there  is  considerable  possibility  that 
these  fool  bills  will  pass. 


Real  Estate  Carries  An  Unjust  Load 

“A  farmer’s  assessment  is  $18,000.  His  inventor}" 
for  equipment  to  work  that  farm  is  approximately 
$3,000.  His  assessment  represents  as  a  town  av¬ 
erage  75  per  cent  of  real  value.  In  passing  I  might 
remark  that  of  the  $12  per  thousand  tax,  $8.50  is 
for  roads.  That  shows  how  heavy  a  burden  on 
farm  property  the  road  proposition  is. 

“A  business  man  in  our  adjoining  city  has  a  store 
(rented)  and  has  an  inventory  of  $18,000.  He  has 
fixtures  there  to  enable  him  to  do  business  worth 
$2,000.  He  is  assessed  for  $1500.  It  is  not  a  cor¬ 
poration.  He  can  swear  every  dollar  of  this  off, 
if  he  will. 

“This  business  man  employs  a  clerk,  and  pays 
him  $25  a  week.  The  clerk  bought  a  home,  as¬ 
sessed  for  $7,500.  This  is  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
its  full  value.  It  is  mortgaged  for  $4,000,  and  there 
is  no  allowance  for  the  mortgage. 

“As  I  see  it,  if  these  same  conditions  prevail  m 
other  cities,  not  only  is  the  farmer  getting  a  raw 
deal  but  the  small  house  owner  in  the  city  is  getting 
the  same,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  these  two 
groups  to  come  to  an  understanding.” — F.  E.  R. 

THIS  subscriber  has  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  one  of  the  sorest  spots  of  the  present  un¬ 
fair  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 
It  all  comes  down  to  the  point  that  the  real  es¬ 
tate  owner,  both  in  city  and  country,  is  the  one 
who  is  carrying  most  of  the  taxes,  while  real  es¬ 
tate  in  these  modern  times  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  wealth. 

The  answer  has  been  suggested  many  times 


in  this  publication  and  is  included  in  our  tax 
program.  The  solution  lies  in  tax  adjustments, 
the  chief  of  which  will  put  taxation  on  income 
instead  of  property,  will  stop  so  much  tax  ex¬ 
emption,  and  assess  all  property  including  per¬ 
sonal. 

Save  Your  Reference  Number 

ELL,  how  did  you  like  our  Reference 
Number?  If  you  looked  it  through  care¬ 
fully  we  think  you  will  agree  that  it  took 
some  work  on  our  part  to  get  all  of  that  in¬ 
formation  together,  and  that  it  particularly  fits 
our  own  farm  conditions  and  problems  here  in 
the  East.  We  suggest,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  that  you  hunt  up  the  Reference  Num¬ 
ber  and  put  it  away  carefully  where  you  can  refer 
to  it  constantly  for  there  will  be  many  times 
during  the  year  when  it  will  come  in  handy. 
In  fact  why  not  save  all  issues  of  A.  A.  for 
future  reference? 


From  Stage  Coach  to  Aeroplane 

E  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  letter  from 
the  National  Air  Transport  Company  an¬ 
nouncing  a  daily  air  passenger  service  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  several  other  midwest  cities 
stating  the  schedule  when  the  planes  will  leave 
and  arrive  at  the  different  cities,  and  the  fares 
for  the  trips. 

Reading  this  letter  gave  us  a  thrill.  It  was 
as  businesslike  and  as  matter-of-fact  as  any  rail¬ 
road  time  table,  yet  it  marks  a  new  era  in  human 
history.  It  is  the  beginning  of  practical  passen¬ 
ger  service  through  the  air.  The  National  Air 
Transport  Company  has  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  government  for  carrying  the  air 
mail.  Every  night  at  precisely  five  minutes 
after  nine  o’clock,  so  punctual  that  we  can  reg¬ 
ulate  our  clocks  by  it,  we  hear  the  motor  hum¬ 
ming  over  our  home  on  its  way  from  New  York 
to  Chicago.  As  we  hear  it,  we  never  fail  to 
remember  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago,  as  history 
measures  time,  to  the  old  pioneer  and  stage 
coach  days  when  travel  for  any  distance  took 
weeks.  What  progress  in  a  few  short  years ! 

Education  and  Prohibition 

ATHER  an  interesting  angle  upon  the  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  situation  is  shown  by 
figures  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
General’s  office,  giving  a  classification  of  persons 
sentenced  under  the  Volstead  Act  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 

Of  433  violators  of  the  Volstead  Act  sentenced 
by  the  Court  in  this  district,  51  never  attended 
school  at  all,  322  had  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  while  only"  two  were  high-school  graduates. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  are  a  good  many  jokes  about  the 
prayers  of  folks  when  they  get  caught  in  an 
emergency.  You  have  probably  heard  the 
old  gag  about  the  man  who  got  in  a  fight  with  a 
bear  and  suddenly  felt  the  need  of  calling  for 
help. 

“Oh  Lord,”  he  prayed,  “help  me  if  you  can, 
but  if  you  can’t,  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  help  the 
bear !” 

Then  there  was  the  little  boy  who  was  playing 
on  the  roof  and  began  to  slip  to  the  edge,  pray¬ 
ing  as  he  slid:  “Oh  Lord,  save  me!  Save  me! 
Save  me!  .  .  .  Never  mind,  Lord,  I’m  caught 
on  a  nail !” 

But  the  best  one  was  about  the  colored  soldier 
who  was  walking  through  the  streets  of  a  city 
when  a  robber  ordered:  “Hands  up!” 

“Oh,  Lawd,  sabe  dis  darky,”  implored  the 
soldier,  raising  his  hands  high  above  his  head. 

Just  then  a  sandbag  fell  from  a  balloon  and 
knocked  the  stick-up  man  cold. 

“Amen!”  said  the  darky,  “dat’s  what  Ah  calls 
quick  suvas!” 
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News  from  Washington  and  Albany 


An  Interesting  Review  of  Matters  Affecting  YOUR  Business 


THE  70th  Congress  has  been  in  session 
three  months  and  has  passed  less  than  a 
half  dozen  bills  of  national  importance. 
Nevertheless  the  members  have  not  been 
idle.  The  various  committees  have  been  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  getting  the  many  bills  in  shape  for 
action.  From  now  on  we  may  expect  a  con¬ 
tinuous  grist  of  new  laws. 

Hearings  on  farm  relief  legislation  before  the 
House  committee  on  agriculture  have  been  in 
progress  several  weeks.  Everyone  asking  to  be 
heard  for  or  against  the  various  proposals  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  state  his  views. 

The  Farm  Relief  Bills 

The  outstanding  farm  relief  proposals  are  the 
McNary-Haugen  equalization  fee  and  the 
National  Grange  export  debenture  plans.  Both 
have  had  able  backing.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  led  the  fight  for  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Haugen  bill,  reinforced  by  several  Middle 
West  farm  organizations,  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
cooperatives,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
export  debenture  bill,  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Ketcham  of  Michigan,  has  been  ably  defended 
by  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  and  other 
Grange  leaders.  It  also  has  the  active  support 
of  Congressman  Jones  and  Connolly  of  Texas, 
Senator  Carraway  of  Arkansas  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  agricultural  states. 

The  new  McNary-Haugen  bill  creates  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  A  revolving  fund  of  $250,000,000  is 
created  which  may  be  loaned  to  cooperatives  at 
4  per  cent.  The  equalization  fee  may  be  applied 
to  any  farm  product,  but  only  after  cooperative 
marketing  associations  handling  the  particular 
product  with  the  government  funds  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  handle  the  surplus.  It  may  be 
collected  upon  the  sale,  transportation  or  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  commodity. 

The  export  debenture  plan,  as  defined  by  Fred 
Brenckman  of  the  National  Grange,  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  exporters  of  those  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  which  we  produce  a  surplus, 
receive  from  the  Treasury  Department  certifi¬ 
cates  representing  the  difference  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  .between  this  country  and  abroad,  such 
certificates  being  negotiable  in  the  payment  of 
import  tariff  on  any  articles  later  imported. 
National  Master  Taber  says  it  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  tariff  benefits  to  agricultural 
products  of  which  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus. 

It  is  now  indicated  that  the  Mc¬ 
Nary-Haugen  bill  will  pass  Con¬ 
gress  and  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  the  backers  of  the  bill 
say  they  will  have  the  equalization 
fee  plan  or  nothing,  there  is  little 
expectation  of  any  of  the  so-called 
farm  relief  proposals  being  enacted 
into  law  this  session.  Meanwhile 
the  National  Grange  leaders  say 
they  are  going  to  start  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  sell  their  export  de¬ 
benture  plan  to  the  farmers  and  to 
Congress. 

Farmers  Demand  Tariff 
Revision 

Many  bills  providing  for  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  this  session  by 
members  who,  despairing  of  any 
farm  relief  legislation  passing,  pro¬ 
pose  to  aid  farmers  by  equalizing 
the  tariff.  Some  of  these  bills  pro¬ 
vide  for  tariff  increases  on  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Others  would  reduce  the  duties  on 
many  things  farmers  buy,  and  raise 
them  on  farm  products.  In  a  study 


of  tariff  schedules  it  has  been  found  that  the 
rates  on  farm  products,  based  on  an  ad  valorem 
percentage,  are  far  below  the  rates  on  industrial 
commodities. 

Tariff  revision  will  be  much  in  the  forefront 
in  the  next  Congress,  if  nothing  is  accomplished 
along  this  line  during  the  present  session.  A 
move  is  under  way  in  Congress  to  secure  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  emergency  tariff  program  cover¬ 
ing  agricultural  products.  The  large  number  of 
farmers  from  many  states  in  attendance  at  the 
hearings  before  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  proposals  to  investigate  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  onions  and  milk  and  cream  in  this 
country  and  abroad  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
farmers  are  taking  a  live  interest  in  securing 
adequate  tariff  protection  on  their  products. 

Farmers  Demand  Tariff  Revision 

The  disposal  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate  and 
power  plants,  long  a  troublesome  question  in 


UNDER  the  leadership  of  Assemblyman 
D.  P.  Witter,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  Assembly,  and  of 
Senator  L.  G.  Kirkland,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Senate,  ably 
supported  by  members  of  their  committees  and 
other  farmers  in  the  Legislature,  the  farmers’ 
cause  at  Albany  has  been  well  championed  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  you 
a  complete  report  because  so  many  bills  are  still 
in  the  process  of  consideration  and  have  not  yet 
been  either  rejected  or  passed.  It  is  the  de¬ 
plorable  custom  of  the  Legislature  to  leave  too 
much  important  legislation  to  the  last  few  days 
of  the  session.  However,  another  complete  re¬ 
port  will  be  given  you  immediately  at  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Legislature. 

TB  Appropriations 

Probably  the  most  important  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  farmers  is  the  appropriation  for 
$3,000,000  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for 
cattle  condemned  for  tuberculosis.  This  bill  has 


Congress,  is  still  far  from  a  settlement.  A  large 
group  in  the  House  is  in  favor  of  the  Madden 
bill,  providing  for  leasing  the  plants  to  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers.  Senator  Norris,  backed  by 
a  group  of  Western  progressives  is  insisting  on 
government  operation,  permitting  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  continue  its  nitrogen 
fixation  experiments,  and  selling  the  power  to 
public  utility  companies.  At  present  the  power 
is  being  sold  to  the  power  companies  at  a  heavy 
loss,  the  government  having  accumulated  a 
deficit  of  $1,600,000  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  Chester  Gray  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  declares  that  nothing  but  a 
straight  contract  with  an  experienced  company 
to  operate  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  on  a  profit 
limitation  basis  will  give  the  farmer  any  as¬ 
surance  of  financial  benefit  from  the  new 
methods  of  producing  nitrogen,  but  the  Norris 
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passed  the  Legislature  and  has  been  signed  by 
the  Governor,  so  it  is  a  law. 

For  Higher  Indemnities 

As  announced  two  weeks  ago  the  Kirkland 
Bill,  providing  for  higher  indemnities  for  cattle 
than  have  been  paid  formerly  by  the  State,  is 
also  a  law.  It  increases  the  amount  about  25 
per  cent  for  both  grades  and  purebreds  over 
present  indemnities.  Passing  this  bill  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  when  the  farmers’ 
friends  in  the  Legislature  like  Senator  Kirkland 
and  Assemblyman  Witter  are  ably  supported  by 
farm  papers  like  American  Agriculturist  and 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  and  the  farm  organizations. 

For  a  Farm  Museum 

Friends  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  glad  to  know  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  was  secured  this  year  to  build  a  farm 
museum  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  where  old- 
time  implements  of  the  farm  and  home  may  be 
shown  and  where  the  industries  of  bygone  times 
can  be  demonstrated.  Thousands  of 
visitors  in  recent  years  at  the  State 
Fair  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  and  entertainments 
on  the  Fair  Grounds  was  found  in 
the  log  cabin  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  new  building  will 
make  it  possible  to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  this  work  in  future  years 
and  especially  to  preserve,  for  pos¬ 
terity  the  customs  and  implements 
of  our  farmer  forefathers. 

Other  Appropriations  for  Farm 
Institutions 

The  regular  appropriation  bills 
have  been  passed  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  among  the  items  are 
included  sums  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  other  state 
agricultural  institutions.  In  some 
instances  these  appropriations  were 
not  generous  and  their  lack  will 
seriously  handicap  many  lines  of 
agricultural  education.  However, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  is  fortunate  in  being  assured 
this  year  of  $1,100,000  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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SCAB  hibernates  on  fallen  leaves — plow  them  under  as  soon 
as  soil  and  weather  permit.  Then — when  new  leaves  are 
the  size  of  mouse  ears — spray  with  “Orchard  Brand  Oil 
Emulsion  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This,  and  the  cluster  bud 
spray  on  apples,  are  the  vitally  important  scab  treatments. 

While  peaches  are  in  bloom,  protect  against  brown  rot  by 
dusting  with  “Fungi”  Dust  or  spraying  with  “Dritomic” 
Sulphur  (without  an  arsenical). 

Gauge  your  work  by  the  development  of  the  trees — not  by 
calendar  dates.  And  remember — you’re  investing  in  control, 
where  quality  alone  can  assure  the  results  you’re  after. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  the  1928  Annual, 

“  Cash  Crops.  ”  It  is  free,  on  request. 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 

For  Insect  Control 

Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
ASP  Dust 
85-1?  Dust 
90-10  Dust 

Fungicides 

Dritomic  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Fungi  Dust 


General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


GCI-S3 


ORCHARD 


REG.U.  S.  F>/X-r.  OPF. 


iRJUHQ 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


TOWNSEND’S 

Hardy  Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

‘‘Best  for 
Northern 
Growers ” 

______  Special 

f  Selected 

Varieties  for 
■m&gsmsBfmfflEMKEM  New  England 

States 

Order  direct  from 
this  adv. — prompt 
shipmen  t  when 
you  are  ready  to 
plant. 

100  250  1000 

HOWARD  17  (early)  . $  .90  $1.60  $5.00 

Premier  (early)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

Dr.  Burrill  (early)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

Dunlap  (early)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

Aroma  (late)  . 70  1.25  4.00 

Big  Joe  (m.ed.-late)  . .90  1.60  5.00 

Cooper  (med.-late)  .  1.00  1.90  6.00 

Sample,  (late)  .  1.00  1.90  6.00 

Chesapeake  (late)  .  1.00  1.90  6.00 

FORD  (late)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

Gandy  (late)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

Lupton  (late)  . ; . 90  1.60  5.00 

Mascot  (very  late)  .  1.40  2.35  8.00 

Pearl  (very  late)  .  1.40  2.35  8.00 

Wm.  Belt  (late)  . 90  1.60  5.00 

“MAY  QUEEN"  (med-late)  2.50  5.50  15.00 

“TOWKING”  (med.-late)  ..  2.50  5.50  15.00 

MASTODON  (E.  B.)  .  3.40  6.40  20.00 

LUCKY  STRIKE  (E.  B.)  ..  3.40  6.40  20.00 

Progressive  (E.  B.)  .  1.75  3.00  10.00 

Grape  2  Yr.  Concord  .  6.00  12.50  40.00 

Free  Catalogue 

If  strawberry  plants  wanted  by  parcel  post  add 

21c  per  100  plants.  For  1000  plants  add  $1.10. 

Grape  vines  add  2c  each  vine.  Make  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Trees 


Plants 

Grape 

Vines 


CRITICAL  BUYERS 

Order  from  the  old  firm — 
Established  1889 

SCHOHARIE  NURSERIES 
F.  A.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  attractive  prices 


FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum.  Free  1928  catalog  con¬ 
tains  such  unusual  values  as  3-4  ft.  Apple  25c; 
3  ft.  peach  15c  each  postpaid.  List  bargains  on  all 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds. 

Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  I,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Honest  Value 

at  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees  is 
from  an  old  established  concern  with 
a  nation  wide  reputation  for  giving 
dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  tell  you  whether  we  are 
,  fair  and  square.  We  wiU  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  1928  Cata¬ 
log — showing  fruits  in 
color.  We  have  no  agents 
• — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Address 

Kelly 


rThe  Lead  Seal  , 
^  Stays  on  Tree 


Bros.  Nurseries, 
320  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 


For  38  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England  grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new.  1928  catalog  and  low  direct- 
from-grower  prices.  Send  at  once  — no  obligation. 


25  Big  Bargains 


5  Liberty  Iris,  25c 


Write  today  for  list  of  25  Send  only  25c,  to  cover 
money-saving  assortments  postage  and  packing,  for  5 
’  '  beautif 


of  hardy  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  plants,  bulbs. 


eautiful  Liberty  Iris 
—assorted  varieties. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Bos  14  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Quality  Apples  Pay 

Pruning  the  First  Step  in  Good  Marketing 


TO  prune  or  not 
to  prune,  that 
is  the  question. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  driving 
through  this  western  New  York  fruit 
country  that  the  great  majority  of 
fruit  growers  have  done  little  or  no 
pruning  as  yet,  even 
though  the  winter  has 
been  unusually  open 
and  favorable  for 
this  work.  I  judge, 
too,  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  growers 
that  many  of  them 
will  not  get  much 
pruning  done  this  sea¬ 
son.  They  are  busy 
with  other  things  and 
will  not  hire  help. 

M.  C.  Burritt  °n  the  other  hand, 
many  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  who  are  specializing 
in  fruit  are  pushing  their  pruning  work 
harder  than  ever.  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Eastern  Meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  I  find  that  growers  like 
J.  S.  Case  of  Sodus,  Harry  Wellman  of 
Kendall,  Millard  Hincher  of  Morton, 
E.  W.  Mitchell  of  Stuyvesant  Falls  and 
many  others  already  have  large  acre¬ 
ages  pruned.  Mr.  Case  says  that  he 
cannot  afford  not  to  prune  thoroughly 
and  hires  men  especially  for  the  work. 
Judging  from  the  premiums  of  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half 
which  he  receives  for  his  quality  fruit 
in  the  New  York  market,  he  is  right. 
Pruning  pays.  So  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  into  an  apple  tree  with  my  saw 
as  soon  as  I  got  home. 

Intelligent  Pruning  Pays 

Here  are  two  courses  to  take.  Every 
apple  grower  must  make  his  own  de¬ 
cision.  I  am  certain  that  thorough, 
intelligent  pruning  is  the  first  essential 
for  growing  good  fruit  and  that  it  pays 
as  well  or  better  when  fruit  prices  are 
low  as  when  they  are  high.  The 
fruit  specialist  must  prune.  The  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  with  other  income  re¬ 
sources  may  neglect  his  pruning.  The 
quality  of  his  fruit  will  suffer  and  he 
will  receive  a  lower  average  price  than 
he  might  get  if  he  gave  his  trees  bet¬ 
ter  care.  His  profits  will  be  smaller. 

In  this  farm  and  home  talk  on  prun¬ 
ing  I  am  thinking  of  the  middle-aged 
hearing  apple  orchard  and  not  of 
young  trees  up  to  10  or  15  years  of 
age  and  not  yet  in  full  bearing,  nor 
of  the  old  orchard  of  40  years  and  up. 
In  general,  the  young  orchard  does  not 
need  much  pruning,  which  delays  bear¬ 
ing.  The  pruning  of  the  old  farm 
apple  orchard  I  have  already  discuss¬ 
ed  in  American  Agriculturist  of  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1928.  I  am  here  discussing 
the  pruning  of  trees  which  have  come 
to  good  bearing,  say  around  15  years 
up  and  which  have  not  yet  reached  the 
age  where  they  need  special  treatment. 

Why  I  Should  Prune 

There  are  four  principal  reasons  for 
pruning  such  apple  trees  (1)  To  thin 
the  fruit  spurs  and  hence  the  fruits  and 
thus  secure  better  sie;  (2)  to  admit 
adequate  sunlight  to  maintain  the  un¬ 
der  branches  and  low  head  and  to  col¬ 
or  the  fruit;  (3)  to  keep  the  tree  in 
hand, — low  and  open — so  as  to  make 
thorough  spraying  possible,  cheap  and 
easy  and  (4)  to  build  and  to  maintain 
a  strong,  serviceable  framework. 

I  am.  pruning  this  kind  of  tree  every 
day  now,  when  weather  permits  and  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  and  what  I  am  ad¬ 
vising  here  is  the  result  of  experience. 
But  it  is  also  the  result  of  the  College 
extension  teaching  and  demonstration 
and  of  observation  of  and  talking  with 
experienced  growers.  The  work  of 
Chandler,  Heinicke,  Oskamp  and  oth¬ 


ers  has  materially 
modified  and  I 
think  improved  the  pruning  practices 
of  all  alert  receptive  fruit  growers  in 
this  state. 

Large  Uniform  Fruits 

Nature  is  prodigal  and  when  win¬ 
ter  temperatures,  spring  frosts  and 
rains  have  been  favorable,  the  proru- 
sion  of  bloom  and  later  the  set  of 
fruit  is  beyond  the  best  good  of  both 
tree  and  fruits.  She  knows  of  course, 
that  some  will  be  choked  and  starved 
off  and  that  others  will  fall  a  prey  to 
insects,  diseases  or  accidents.  But 
even  then  in  the  heavy  bearing  year, 
in  some  varieties  especially,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Wealthy,  the  overload  of  fruit 
will  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  tree, 
making  it  unable  to  develop  good  siz¬ 
ed  fruits  and  to  set  fruit  buds  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

Thin  the  Outside  Branches 

One  important  reason  for  our  prun¬ 
ing  then  will  be  to  thin  the  prospective 
fruit  buds  so  that  the  tree  may  put 
all  its  energy  into  the  remaining  buds 
to  make  them  vigorous  and  to  give 
each  one  a  chance  to  develop  to  its 
full  size.  If  this  is  well  done  all  the 
fruits  will  be  large  and  uniform,  and 
we  can  pack  them  all  two-and-a-half 
inches  and  up  and  have  very  few  two- 
and-a-quarters.  This  increased  size 
will  make  up  for  the  fewer  fruits  and 
we  shall  have  as  many  barrels,  hut  of 
better  quality.  And  this  extra  quar¬ 
ter  inch  in  size  will  nearly  always  be 
worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  barrel 
more. 

To  get  this  result  I  will  do  a  good 
deal  of  thinning  out  of  the  smaller 
branches  on  the  outside  of  the  tree, 
watching  as  I  cut  the  approximate  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  fruits  that  I  am  leaving. 
There  should  he  plenty  of  bearing  wood 
left  even  if  I  cut  severely.  I  will 
stimulate  more  vigorous  growing,  new 
wood  and  fruit  spurs  for  next  year, 
too,  by  heading  back  the  main 
branches  especially  if  the  tree  is  get¬ 
ting  old.  Such  thinning  of  fruits  is 
much  easier  and  cheaper  now  than  it 
will  he  when  the  fruit  is  formed.  If 
the  set  is  unusually  heavy  or  I  haven’t 
done  a  good  job,  I  may  have  to  thin 
also  next  June  or  July. 

Color  Brings  Premium 

If  one  walks  through  any  big  mar¬ 
ket  and  looks  over  the  offerings  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  are  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  color.  The  consumers — 
all  of  us — buy  with  our  eyes.  Color 
is  attractive  and  one  naturally  prefers 
a  red  apple  especially  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses.  So  red  varieties  of  apples, 
which  lack  color  are  discounted  and 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  col¬ 
or.  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  market 
and  so  long  as  good  color  is  to  be  had 
consumers  will  pay  more  for  it. 

How  shall  we  get  this  color?  We 
must  admit  that  one  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  western  New  York  as  an  ap¬ 
ple  growing  section  is  ourftinability  to 
get  the  best  color  in  all  cases.  The 
Northwestern,  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
New  England  apples  all  excell  ours  in 
color  on  an  average.  Many  too  heavy 
soils  and  too  much  cloudy  weather  are 
probably  responsible.  Generally  the 
lighter  soils,  sandy  loams  and  gravel¬ 
ly  knolls,  give  the  best  color.  Sods 
help,  but  pruning  is  always  essential. 
Abundant  sunlight  and  air  are  factors 
in  getting  good  color.  Prune  well 
and  you  will  he  surprised  at  the  bet¬ 
ter  color. 

Let  Sunlight  In 

We  should  not  forget*also  that  sun¬ 
light  is  necessary  for  leaf  and  branch 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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IT  PAYS  to  treat  muck  soils 
well.  Good  drainage,  good 
cultivation,  good  fertilisation 
areessentialtoprofitableyields. 

Take  care  in  selecting  your 
fertiliser  ...  be  sure  that  it 
contains  plenty  of  potash. 

Low  lime  peat  soil,  some' 
times  called  “acid”  or  “sour,” 
needs  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  lime.  After  long  cropping 
it  may  also  need  nitrogen. 

High  lime  peat  soil,  called 
“sweet”  or  “non-acid,”  gen¬ 
erally  needs  potash  alone  .  .  . 
or  after  continuous  cropping 
.  .  .  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

In  any  case  make  sure  that 
your  muck  or  peat  fertiliser 
contains  liberal  quantities  of 
potash.  In  addition  to  increas¬ 
ing  yields  and  improving  crop 
quality,  potash  lessens  frost 
danger  by  lowering  the  frees' 
ing  point  of  cell  sap  in  plants. 
POTASH  PAYS!  Use  it  lib¬ 
erally. 

We  will  he  glad  to  send  you  free  on  request 
our  booklet  “ Better  Mucl(  Crops".  Write 
Dept.  215  of  our  nearest  office. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
McCormick  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
445  S.  15th  Street 
SAN  JOSE 


Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON,  Miss. 
Citizens’  Bank  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 


Potash  Pays 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SHAW  at 
our  risk.  Use  it  10  days  on  your 
ownwork.  Writeforfulldetails 
of  NEW  TRIAL  PLAN  and 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE. 

The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy 
to  run.  Does  work  of  6  men.  Eco¬ 
nomical — costs  but  3  cents  an  hour 
to  operate.  Compact,  narrow 
bunt.  Several  models— single  or 
twin  engines,  walking  or  riding 
types.  Gauge  wheel.  Patenttool 
control.  Our  Guarantee  protects  you. 

FfPP  D— t  Get tbenew SHAW 
rice  DOOK — Catalog.  Full of in¬ 
teresting  pictures  and  valuable  in. 
formation.  Postcard  brings  it. 

8 HAW  MFC.  COMPANY 


Randy 
Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing 
among  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Worlds  of  power 

WRITE 

TODAY! 


Does  Many  f 
Power  Jobs; 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  Beeds, 
mows — does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Runs 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big 
beautiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  of  Berry  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  45  Years 


Quality  Apples  Pay 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
growth  and  if  we  allow  the  tops  of 
the  trees  to  get  so  thick  that  the  sun 
does  not  reach  the  lower  under 
branches  and  the  inside  of  the  tree, 
we  shall  have  green  inferior  fruit  in 
the  center  and  underneath  and  final¬ 
ly  lose  the  branches  altogether. 

Every  grower  who  has  held  a  spray 
■nozzle  knows  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  a  real  good  job  spray¬ 
ing  an  unpruned  or  poorly  pruned 
tree,  and  that  he  can  do  a  better  job 
with  less  material  on  a  well  pruned 
tree.  Both  diseases  and  insects 
thrive  in  thick  dense  foliage  which  does 
not  dry  out  easily  and  where  sun  and 
air  do  not  penetrate  readily. 

This  means  a  fairly  open  headed 
tree  with  not  too  many  big  branches 
and  the  smaller  outside  branches  well 
thinned.  “Well  pruned  is  half  spray¬ 
ed.” 

A  Long  Look  Ahead 

I  want  my  apple  tree  to  live  and  be 
an  efficient  producer  from  30  to  50 
years  according  to  variety.  Like  a 
building  then,  it  must  have  a  strong 
well  built  framework.  This  should 
have  been  well  started  when  young  but 
if  not  good  it  may  be  corrected  in  part 
at  least  by  pruning. 

First  I  want  from  three  to  six  strong 
branches  coming  out  of  the  main 
trunk  at  intervals  not  too  close  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  avoid  bad  crotches. 
One  of  these  should  be  a  “leader” 
growing  upward.  If  I  have  too  many 
I  take  one  out,  gradually  over  2  to  3 
years  if  it  is  big.  If  I  haven’t  enough, 
which  is  unusual,  I’ll  grow  another.  I 
want  each  branch  to  be  smaller  than 
the  trunk  it  comes  out  of  and  to  be  at 
a  rather  wide  angle  because  it  will 
be  stronger.  Then  I  look  to  see  if  I 
have  any  poor  crotches  caused  by 
acute  angles  of  branches  nearly  equal 
in  diameter.  If  I  have  cut  one  back 
or  out  altogether.  Now  I  take  out 
any  unnecessary  and  crowding 
branches  and  my  framework  is  ready 
for  a  load. 

Tree  Framework  the  Basis  of 
Pruning  Practice 

When  I  begin  the  pruning  of  a  tree 
I  always  start  with  the  framework,  al¬ 
though  if  there  are  many  suckers  on 
the  main  limbs  I  may  have  to  cut 
these  out  with  my  pruning  shears  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  Then  I 
look  over  the  framework  of  my  tree, 
walking  around  it  to  see  which  large 
branches  should  come  out  and  cut 
them  with  my  saw.  Next  I  look  to 
see  what  branches  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  taking  out  competitive 
branches  and  what  should  be  checked 
by  heading  back,  climbing  into  the 
tree  to  do  this.  Next  I  take  my 
shears  and  either  from  the  inside  or 
on  the  outside  with  a  ladder  go  over 
the  outside  and  top  of  the  tree  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  smaller  branches  thor¬ 
oughly  and  if  the  tree  lacks  vigor  and 
needs  stimulating  or  is  getting  too 
high  I  head  back  accordingly.  Now  I 
look  my  job  over  to  see  what  I  have 
missed,  make  the  corrections  and  I  am 
finished. 

The  time  to  begin  to  pack  and  de¬ 
liver  a  package  of  good  fruit  to  the 
consumer  next  fall,  which  will  bring 
a  price  above  the  average — and  this 
is  necessary  for  profit — is  right  now. 
Good  pruning  is  the  first  step. — Hil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. — February  20. 

Two  Plants  Per  Hill  Where 
Stem  Rot  Occurs 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  control  stem 
rot  of  sweet  potatoes? — D.  R.,  N.  J. 

’pHE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  losses  can  be  reduced 
by  putting  out  two  plants  in  each  hill. 
The  disease  doesn’t  seem  to  spread 
from  one  plant  to  another  and  even  if 
both  plants  live,  the  yield  or  quality 
is  not  reduced. 


MORE  PROFIT 

from  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer 


$550  EXTRA  PROFIT  . . . 
Mr.  William  G.  Jones,  of 
Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  says:  “This  year  for 
the  first  time  I  used  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer.  It 
has  given  me  big  results,  an 
average  of  18  tons  to  the 
acre  of  matured  ensilage, 
with  an  outlay  of  $2.50  per 
acre  for  the  fertilizer.  “AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  my 
corn  crop  $30  per  acre, 
giving  me  a  profit  of  $27.50 
per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of 
$550  on  a  20-acre  field  after 
paying  for  the  fertilizer.  I 
shall  continue  to  use  ‘AA 
QUALITY’.”  September 
17,  1927. 

GOOD  YIELD  AND  TOP 
QUALITY ...  Mr.  William 
J.  Wheeler  of  North  Ban¬ 
gor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says:  “  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  havealwaysbeen 
entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  I  have  had  op¬ 
portunities  to  buy  cheaper 
fertilizer  but  have  stuck  to 
the  ‘A A  QUALITY’  goods 
because  they  have  never 
failed  to  grow  bumper 
crops.  This  year  my  pota¬ 
toes  are  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  I  have  sold  my 
entire  crop  at  a  price  at  least 
90  cents  per  bushel  above 
the  regular  market.” 

October  15,  1927. 

“AA  QUALITY”  THE 
BEST  ...  Hershey  Bro¬ 
thers,  Gorham,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  say:  “We 
figure  we  are  many  bush¬ 
els  ahead  of  others  who 
buy  other  than  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers.  We 
have  chances  to  buy  from 
other  agents  who  claim 
they  have  a  good  quality  of 
fertilizer  at  less  per  ton. 
We  have  a  demand  for  our 
products  to  be  used  for 
seeding.  We  do  not  carev 
to  experiment  with  other 
fertilizers.  We  know  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  are 
the  best.”  August  4,  1927, 


“  A  LMOST  without  exception,”  says  a  local  mei 
chant,  “the  farmers  who  use  *  A  A  QUALITY* 
Fertilizers  are  successful,  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  make  substantial  profits.”  Why?  Because 
year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  weather,  pests, 
or  blight,  farmers  who  use  “AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  get  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops. 

Read  the  letters  in  the  next  column.  Hundreds 
of  other  farmers  say  the  same  thing.  Larger  yields, 
better  quality,  earlier  maturity — extra  profits  ob¬ 
tained  with  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

These  fertilizers  have  produced  consistently 
profitable  crops  even  in  “bad”  seasons,  because 
famous  crop  and  soil  experts  have  provided  just 
the  right  balance  of  the  necessary  plant  foods  to 
maintain  continuous  growth  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in  making  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Their  plant-food  formulas 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  each  crop  and  each  soil  condition.  Every  for¬ 
mula  is  checked  by  constant  field  tests. 

Each  batch  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  is 
subjected  to  thorough  laboratory  tests — tests  fully 
as  exacting  as  those  encountered  in  the  field. 

Over  sixty  years  of  experience  and  more  than 
sixty  years  of  successful  crop  production  are  back 
of  every  bag  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Per¬ 
fect  mechanical  condition,  always.  Make  more 
money  from  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  this 
season  by  using  “AA  QUALITY” Brands  on  your 
crops.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  “AA  QUALITY*’  Fertilizers. 

4  4  4 

Our  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 

“THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST’’ 


(352)  8 


Why  I  recommend  this 
quality  fertilizer 


WELL,  I  could  give  you  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  I  recommend  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  but  they  would  boil  down  to  two 
things: 

I  know  who  makes  them  and  I  know  who 
uses  them.  Swift  makes  them  and  the  Swift 
name  on  a  product  always  means  the  best 
product  of  its  kind.  Successful  farmers  around 
here  use  them  and  I’ll  take  their  judgment  on 
results. 

These  farmers  know  that  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  gives  them  bigger  yields  per  acre  and 
crops  of  better  quality.  That  all  means  more 
profit.  They  make  sure  of  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  by  using  Swift’s. 

They  use  Swift’s  high  analysis  fertilizer 
because  it  gives  them  their  plant  food  for  less 
money— saving  on  costs  of  bagging,  labor, 
freight  and  hauling. 

Come  in  and  we’ll  talk  this  over — from  your 
standpoint.  I  know  the  best  farmers  here  and 
how  they  use  fertilizer.  I  co-operate  with 
Swift  &  Company  and  keep  informed  on  the 
work  of  our  Agricultural  College.  Let  me  help 
you  select  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  to  make  you  the  most  profit. 

P.S.:  Come  in  soon — before  the  rush  ofj 
planting  time. 


Authorized 
Swift  Agent 


ORDER  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 


Plant  Growing  Demands  High  Skill 


■DjvxLun,  Dei  ore 
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have  so  many  worked  through 

newcomers  in  the  gardening  game  been  Chester  Gray,  its  representative  at  the 
engaged  in  growing  plants  under  glass,  capital.  No  decision  was  reached  and 
They  say  some  of  the  western  veg-  it  will  likely  be  some  time  before  a 
etable  growers  would  like  to  raise  let-  report  is  forthcoming, 
tuce  and  onions  from 

horse-back  and  some  Another  Note  on  Liming 
of  our  people  would  Since  our  notes  on  lime  for  veg- 
like  to  raise  plants  in  etables  in  the  issue  of  February  n 
the  greenhouse  about  were  written,  a  bulletin  on  onions  has 
as  they  would  grow  come  from  Massachusetts.  In  the 
ensilage  corn.  Connecticut  Valley,  many  fields  were 

When  we  grow  not  growing  well.  It  was  found  that 
things  in  the  green-  much  of  the  soil  was  too  acid.  Best 
house,  we  take  upon  results  were  attained  when  the  soil 
ourselves  responsibil-  was  limed  almost  to  neutrality  (pH6 
ities  for  moisture  and  to  7) .  Soils  with  pH  from  5  to  6  gave 
temperature  that  na-  fair  results  and  those  more  acid  than 
ture  carries  for  us  in  this  generally  yielded  poorly, 
producing  our  outdoor  crops.  Thus  Set  onions  on  soil  that  is  too  acid 
there  is  more  to  look  after  and  there  show  yellow  tips  on  the  leaves  and 
are  more  points  at  which  we  can  go  where  the  condition  is  especially  se- 
astray.  At  the  same  time,  plant-  vere,  this  symptom  progresses  down¬ 
growing  is  an  art  that  can  not  be  ward  along  the  leaves,  even  leading  to 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  any  wilting  and  death.  The  symptoms 
more  than  can  violin  playing.  It  calls  are  similar  with  seed  onions  but  are 
for  patience,  keen  observation  of  lit-  not  quite  so  pronounced.  It  is  con- 
tie  differences  in  plant  behavior,  and  sidered  important  that  the  lime  be 
utter  faithfulness  to  the  needs  of  the  well  mixed  with  the  soil, 
plants.  The  greenhouse,  during  its  The  bulletin  No.  237  is  entitled  “Lim- 
season,  is  about  as  insistent  upon  con-  ing  Onions”  and  is  by  J.  P.  Jones.  The 
stant  attention  as  the  dairy  cow.  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  is 

at  Amherst. 

Watering  Requires  Care  - -  , 


Pad  Work 


Watering  is  one  of  the  most  ticklish 
of  the  greenhouse  operations.  The 
skillful  grower  sees  that  this  corner  of 
the  plant  bed  is  lagging  and  that  spot 
in  the  center  is  growing  too  fast  and 
getting  soft  and  pale.  Even  before 
a  visitor  would  note  the  difference,  the 
master  plantman  has  begun  to  with¬ 
hold  water  from  the  latter  and  to  give 
a  little  extra  to  the  former. 

Some  nurses  of  plants  find  their 
charges  making  poor  growth.  Some 
one  asks:  “Are  you  watering  well?” 
The  answer  is,  “Every  day,  often 
more.”  The  visitor  digs  down  and 
finds  dry  soil  about  the  roots.  The 
surface  has  been  sprinkled,  the  soil  has 
not  been  watered.  This  difficulty  is 
common  where  flats  are  used  on 
shelves  or  benches.  Care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  not  to  get  soil  too  wet  just  as 
a  cloudy  spell  begins,  especially  if  the 
earth  is  a  little  heavy  or  clayey. 
Judicious  watering  on  sunny  mornings 
permits  the  surface  to  dry  off  nicely, 
reducing  danger  from  damping-off. 

The  Soil  Must  Be  Firm 

A  fertile  cause  of  irregular  growth 
is  unevenness  in  the  soil  which  is  used 
and  unevenness  in  its  firmness  in  flats 
or  beds.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that 
it  is  as  well  firmed  in  the  corners  of 
flats  as  in  the  middle.  Loose  soil  set¬ 
tles  and  these  spots  get  too  much 
water,  while  other  spots  get  too  little. 

The  watering  hose  or  can  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  by  which  the  expert  gar¬ 
dener  works  his  will  upon  his  plant- 
charges.  Temperature,  ventilation, 
fertility,  are  important  but  greater 
than  any  of  these  is  watering. 

New  York  Heard  on  Onion 
Tariff 

On  February  9  in  Washington,  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tariff  on  onions  from  a 
cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half.  J.  D. 
Ameele  of  Williamson  and  Peter 
Vecrouse  of  Oswego  represented  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  growers  of  their 
respective  counties.  Delegations  also 
were  present  from  Orange  County  as 
well  as  from  other  states.  The  Farm 


New  Jersey  Tests  Show 
Effect  of  Degeneration 
Diseases 

pOR  several  years  the  importance  of 
several  so  called  “degenerative  dis¬ 
eases”  of  potatoes  has  been  recognized 
by  plant  disease  authorities  and  also 
by  a  considerable  number  of  potato 
growers. 

The  only  control  yet  found  for  these 
diseases  is  careful  inspection  by  ex¬ 
perts  during  the  growing  season  who 
dig  out  and  destroy  all  diseased  hills. 
Potatoes  from  fields  that  pass  the  ne¬ 
cessary  inspections  are  sold  as  certi¬ 
fied  seed. 

Last  year  the  New  Jersey  Station  in 
studying  the  effect  of  these  diseases  on 
yield  found  that  10%  of  mosaic,  spindle 
tuber,  rugose  and  leaf  roll  cut  the  yield 
respectively,  7,  22,  23,  and  27  bushels 
per  acre.  In  conclusion  they  state 
that  seed  with  any  appreciable  amount 
of  these  diseases  is  not  worth  planting 
at  any  price. 

The  New  York  State  Law 
on  Celery  Crates 

“Will  you  kindly  give  me  information 
on  the  following:  Must  the  number  of 
bunches  of  celery  be  counted  that  are 
packed  into  each  crate  before  they  can 
be  offered  for  sale  or  placed  on  sale 
and  must  they  be  so  labeled?  Is  there 
a  New  York  State  law  to  that  effect? 

E.  E.,  New  York. 

HE  law  in  regard  to  celery  con¬ 
tainers  which  went  into  effect  May 
1,  1926,  defines  a  standard  container. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  sell  in 
those  standard  containers  but  the  law 
states  that  if  the  celery  is  sold  in 
standard  or  non-containers  the  con¬ 
tents  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of 
numerical  count.  The  law  reads  as 
follows : 

“A  standard  container  for  celery 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  four  cubic 
inches,  including  space  occupied  by  in¬ 
side  corner  posts,  if  any  are  used,  and 
shall  have  the  following  inside  dimen¬ 
sions,  including  space  occupied  by  in¬ 
side  corner  posts,  if  any  are  used: 
length  twenty  and  three-fourth  inches, 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
width  sixteen  inches,  depth  twenty-two 
inches.  If  corner  posts  are  used  they 
shall  not  be  marked  “Standard  celery 
container”.  When  celery  is  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  either  in  a  standard 
or  non-standard  container,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  such  container  shall  be  plain¬ 
ly  marked  thereon,  or  on  a  label  or 
tag  attached  thereto,  in  terms  of  nu¬ 
merical  county,  anything  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  section  one  hundred  and 
ninety  four  of  the  farms  and  markets 
law  notwithstanding. 


Plum  Varieties  for  the  East 

^CORDING  to  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  New  York  State  has 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  good  varieties 
of  plums. 

A  new  variety  has  been  developed  at 
Geneva  which  gives  much  promise.  It 
has  been  named  “Hall”.  The  fruit  is 
reddish  purple  with  greenish  flesh,  and 
the  quality  is  good.  It  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  European  plums,  Golden 
Drop  and  Grand  Duke  but  does  not  re¬ 
semble  either  parent  in  shape  or  color. 

Another  good  plum  recommended  by 
Dr.  Hedrick  is  the  Santa ’Rosa,  a  Jap¬ 
anese  plum  with  large  attractive  fruits 
that  keep  and  ship  well.  The  tree  is  a 
prolific  bearer  and  the  variety  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Japanese  plums  grown  on  the  station 
grounds.  It  originated  with  Luther 
Burbank  about  25  years  ago. 

Planting  stocks  of  both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  obtained  at  cost  from 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation  at  Geneva.  This  Association 
cooperates  with  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  propagation  of  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  developed  at  the  Station  and  of 
older  sorts  found  especially  suited  to 
New  York  conditions. 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required 
For  Various  Garden 
Crops 

Asparagus — 1  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill; 
2  lbs.  will  provide  roots  for  1  acre. 

Beans — 1  pint  to  100  ft.  drill;  1  y 
bus.  per  acre. 

Beet — 1  oz.  to  50  ft.  of  row;  4  lbs 
per  acre. 

Brussels  Sprouts — %  oz.  to  100  ft. 

Cabbage — 1  oz.  to  300  ft.  of  drill;  1 
oz.  produces  2,000  to  2,500  plants;  1 
lb.  seed  outdoors,  20,000  to  30,000. 

Carrot — y2  oz.  to  100  ft.  drill;  2 y2 
lbs.  to  acre. 

Cauliflower — 1  oz.,  2,500  plants. 

Celery — 1-3  oz.  per  100  ft.  drill;  1  oz 
produces  10,000  plants. 

Corn — *4  to  %  pint  to  100  hills;  1 
peck  per  acre. 

Cucumbers — 1  to  2  ozs.  to  100  hills; 
1  to  lbs.  per  acre. 

Egg  Plant — 1  oz.  produces  2,000 
plants. 

Endive — oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill; 
414  lbs.  per  acre. 

Kale — 1  oz.  to  300  ft.  of  drill. 

Kohlrabi— 1  oz.  to  300  ft.  of  drill;  4 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Leek — 1  oz.  to  300  100  ft.  of  drill;  4 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Lettuce — Yi  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill;  3 
lbs  per  acre. 

Melons  (Musk) — 2  oz.  per  100  hills; 
4x4  ft.;  2  lbs.  per  acre. 

Onion  Sets — 1  quart  to  50  ft.  drill;  8 
bus.  per  acre. 

Parsley — y2  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill;  3 
lbs.  per  acre. 

peas — l  to  2  pints  to  100  ft.  drill; 
1V2  to  2t4  bus.  per  acre. 

Pepper — 1  oz.  produces  1,500  plants. 

Radish — 1  oz.  to  100  ft.  row;  10  to 
12  lbs.  per  acre. 

Rhubarb — 1  oz.  sed  to  125  ft.  drill; 
3 y2  lbs.  per  acre. 

Sal  ify — 1  oz.  sed  to  100  ft.  drill;  8 
lbs.  per  acre. 

Spinach — 1  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill;  5 
to  6  lbs.  per  acre,  in  drills;  30  lbs.  per 
acre  broadcast. 

Squash — 8  oz.  to  100  hills. 

Tomato — 1  oz.  produces  2,000  to 
2,500  plants. 

Turnip — 1  oz.  to  200  ft.  of  drill;  1 
to  2  lbs.  per  acre. 
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Why  Buy  a  New 

Spreader 

Every  Few 


YOU  know  that  a  spreaaer  is  as  necessary 
to  continued  prosperity  as  a  plow.  You 
fully  realize  that  you  will  need  an  efficient 
spreader  this  year,  next  year  —  every  year .  Buy 
with  that  knowledge  in  mind!  Assure  yourself  added 
profits  —  every  year  you  farm.  Get  the  spreader 
that  you  know  will  last,  just  as  you  know  that 
it  is  easy  loading,  easy  handling,  light  draft  and  per¬ 
fect  in  performance.  Built  for  lifetime  service  — 
a  spreader  you  will  never  need  to  replace. 


Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co., 

We  have  never  paid  out  a  cent  for 
repairs  on  our  Model  8  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader.  I  am  using  it  on  two  farms — * 
one  farm  198  acres  and  the  other  136 
acres.  We  used  it  today  and  the  snow 
is  about  eight  inches  deep  in  the  field 
and  it  works  fine.  If  more  farmers  would, 
try  one  they  would  buy. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  G.  Andrew. 


EARLY  thirty  years  ago,  NEW  IDEA  originated 
^  the  wide-spread  type  machine.  We  have  been 
gathering  and  applying  spreader  experience  ever 
since — observing,  testing,  improving.  Fifteen  years 
and  more  of  service  is  a  common  record  for  our  older 
models.  Their  perfected  successor,  the  Model  8,  will 
better  even  such  marvels  of  endurance,  just  as  it 
betters  every  other  existing  standard  of  spreader  quality  l 


NEW  IDEA  Spreader 


The  NEW  IDEA  Model  8  excels  not  merely  in  one  or  two 
features  —  but  at  every  point.  Easy  loading  —  less  than  40 
inches  high.  Sides  free  from  obstructions.  Draft — the  light' 
est  ever  attained.  Wide  tires  to  carry  over  the  softest  ground. 
Steel  cleats  for  traction  on  mud,  snow  and  ice.  Auto  steer 
front  axle  gives  short  turning  radius  and  easy  handling.  16- 
inch  ground  clearance  so  that  you  can  spread  over  rough 
ground  and  high  stubble.  Power  to  handle  the  heaviest 
manure  without  choking.  Distributor  blades  arranged  to  give 


that  perfectly  uniform,  finely  powdered,  wide  spread  for 
which  NEW  IDEA  is  famous.  And  endurance,  endurance , 
ENDURANCE  —  in  every  part  and  every  detail!  Frame 
like  a  bridge  truss,  riveted  throughout — and  in  turn  riveted 
to  the  body.  No  bolts  to  work  loose.  Body  of  finest  yellow 
pine;  each  board  painted  before  assembly  and  the  whole  again 
painted  after  assembly — for  complete  protection.  Self-align¬ 
ing  roller  bearings.  Non-stretching  sprocket  chain — flexible 
in  any  weather.  Rust-and-acid  resisting  distributor  blades. 
Special  steels,  special  materials — special  care  —  throughout. 


The  NEW  IDEA  Model  8  is  permanent  equipment.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s  or  write 

us  for  complete  details 


New  Idea 
Transplanter 


New  Idea  Husker-Shredder 


Farm  equip • 
merit  of  the 
highest 
quality 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

COLDWATER  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at  New  York  City,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Manchester,  Conn., 

Cochranton.  Pa.  I  ““  ' — """  ~~  “  ““  *“  ' mmm  *— " 
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THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
Dept,  25,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

You  may  send  me  information  on 

□  gThe  New  Idea  Spreader 

□  The  New  Idea  Transplanter 

□  The  New  Idea  Husker-Shreddef 


Name. 


Stop  where  you  see 
this  sign  of  NEW 
IDEA  Service 


Address. 


Saving  by  Spending 

You  can  actually  save  money  this  year  by  or¬ 
dering  an  “Acme”  Coulter  Harrow.  First  of 
all,  you  save  time  and  labor  in  preparing  your 
fields  for  the  spring  planting. 

More  important  still,  you  save  the  waste  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  by  giving  every  seed  a  fine, 
moist,  mellovVsoil  in  which  to  sprout  and  grow. 
You  save  the  difference  between  fair  crops 
and  full  crops.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  you 
will  have  saved  far  more  than  the  price  of  an 
“Acme”  Coulter  Harrow,  and  your  Harrow  is 
still  good  for  many  years. 

Write  for* ‘BiggerCrop3  from  BetterTillage”—FR£E. 

Nash-Acmc  Harrow  Co, 

12  Kings  jjpia  Haddonfield* 

Highway  West  c\  l  New  Jersey 

No.  23  K  614  ft.  wide 


y Better  Land  at  lower  Cost 
|  Greater  Yield  per  Acre 
/H$ier  Prices  forYnir&ops 
Lower  Freight  Rates 
^  Lower  Taxes-  ( 


if  these  advantages  appeal  to  you,  mail 
coupon  below  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


L. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B47,  301  E.  Genesee  St 
Harrisburg,  Pa., — F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B47,  308  North  2nd  St 
Manchester,  N.  H., — J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B47,43  Manchester  St 
Woonsocket,  R.  I., — L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B47,  The  Call  Bldg 
Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

Name 


B47 


Address 


n 


(354)  10 


EVEKTBAG, 
A&zeTAG  ;j 
shovhuj 
PURITY 
and  n 
GERMINMION 
TEST  ' 


Seed  Corn 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

and  every  bushel  and  each 

husking  crop 

Dibble’s  SeedCom^teste^d  m  mi 
Laboratory  for  G®??  average  Gernnna- 
K  MfU  tested  to  date  is  above 

Kmotfc  m*t  Bowed  ro,.ow  Fhnt. 
fmproved 

“w*5A  r  «o»  »«*• 

Bic,  Red  Dent. 

CoT7l6ll  ll-  •, 

gietbPed“sSeebed  and  graded.  Sever 
varieties  g^'pER  BBSHEL 
Raes  free  "of  course.  alogi  Complete 

^^isTaTd  famplef  "o/testing  too 
■Price  List  anu  •=>  t-  AddreSs: 
if  you  ask  f«r*  m  SEEDGROWER 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEe  ^  y. 

BOX  A  f  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  B 

Headquarter^  for  £  .Clovers, 

ley’  Seed  Potatoes,  et< =■  rm„ 
“Everything  foi  ^  ,,  „  ,  - 


ONE  of  our  customers  drained  25  acres  of  swamp  land.  The 
next  year  he  raised  a  crop  of  cabbages  that  paid  a  large 
profit  after  the  cost  of  explosives  and  labor  was  deducted. 
Similar  opportunities  are  open  to  many  farmers.  Drainage 
means  crop  insurance,  greater  variety  of  crops,  larger  yields,  and 
increased  profits.  Drained  swamp  land  will  produce  year  after 
year  without  commercial  fertilizers.  It  holds  moisture  longer 
because  the  soil  is  porous  for  a  great  depth. 

Drain  your  swamp  land  this  year  with  Hercules  Dynamite. 
Write  for  ‘"Land  Development”  which  tells  how  to  do  it.  This 
valuable  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost. 


HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  oi  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dynamite.” 

Name  and  Address  1309 


A  PROFIT  FIRST  YEAR 


PAID  FOR  DRAINING  and  MADE 


Increases  Yield — Lotvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  farrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  nert  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  800 
Ut»ca.N.Y 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO.,  Butler,  Ohio 


OATS 


ENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
rge  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
:r  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
e  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
:ies.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats, 
rrn  PftPM  Early  Clarage  and  White 
uILU  uUliil  Cap.  Excellent  yielders 
id  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
§2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
c.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

heo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 


STANDARD  GARDENTRMI2B 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nursenes,  Fruit  . 
Growers  and  Poultrymen.  — ‘ 

i  DOES  A.  MEN’S  WORK 

V  Walking  &  Hiding  Equipments 
- ^pree  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs  f 

IJDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY ! 

omo  Ave,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1  jz  f  ii 

rn  Brauch  ,,,  Cedar  St",  New  York*^* 


Si  A, 
ls'w  c 
atesA  B 
iHay\“ 
awnslr 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


Potatoes— Oats— Barley— Peas— Com— Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N. 


Y. 


8SGI  ,01  rio’FBM  JBnuiluryrgA 

American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 

Adjusting  a  Grain  Drill 


Check  Up  On  It  Now  and  Save  lime  Later 

OW  before  the  By  I.  W.  DICKERSON  4356  14-14  gives 

season  opens  is  308  turns  of  the 


the  time  to  check  up  on  your  grain 
drill  and  see  that  it  is  in  proper  shape 
to  do  good  work.  First  see  that  the 
furrow  openers  are  sharp  and  clean. 
Hoe  points  are  just  small  cultivator 
shovels  and  like  them  need  sharpen¬ 
ing  by  a  blacksmith  every  three  or 
four  years.  Both  single  and  double 
disc  openers  are  much  like  harrow 
discs  and  should  ‘  be  sharpened  in  the 
same  way.  The  shoe  type  of  open¬ 
ers  also  need  to  be  kept  sharp  enough 
to  cut  trash  instead  of  dragging  it. 

Next  go  over  the  whole  drill  to  see 
that  bolts  and  nuts  are  tight  and  that 
the  braces  hold  the  frame  square, 
which  can  be  tested  by  seeing  that  the 
diagonal  distance  across  the  frame  is 
the  same  in  either  direction.  Oil  holes 
should  he  cleaned  out  so  that  there  will 
be  no  doubt  about  the  oil  reaching  the 
bearings,  and  all  parts  oiled  so  they 
work  easily. 

Adjusting  the  Grain  Feed 

Next  test  or  calibrate  the  drill  to  be 
sure  that  it  sows  the  amount  per  acre 
indicated  by  the  feed  lever,  as  this  is 
quite  important  with  high  priced  seed. 
Many  grain  drills  may  be  pretty  close 
for  some  types  of  seed  but  considerably 
off  with  others.  It  will  also  he  af¬ 
fected  by  how  closely  the  grain  is 
fanned  or  graded  and  whether  it  has 
been  treated  for  smut  and  how.  Es¬ 
pecial  attention  to  calibration  must  he 
given  where  the  wet  treatment  is  used. 

First  we  must  figure  out  how  many 
times  the  drive  wheel  must  revolve  to 
cover  an  acre.  There  are  43,560 
square  feet  in  an  acre  and  dividing 
this  by  the  width  of  the  strip  the  drill 
sows  gives  the  number  of  feet  the  drill 
must  travel  to  sow  an  acre.  The 
width  sown  is  not  the  distance  between 
wheels  nor  the  distance  between  out¬ 
side  furrow  openers,  but  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  outside  furrow  openers 
plus  the  distance  between  two  adja¬ 
cent  furrow  openers;  or  it  is  usually 
the  distance  between  one  wheel  and  the 
farthest  furrow  opener. 

Testing  the  Amount  Sowed 

Assuming  that  the  width  sown  is  10 
feet,  the  drill  would  have  to  move  4356 
feet  to  sow  an  acre.  Now  if  we  divide 
the  length  of  the  acre  strip  by  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  wheel,  we  will  have 
the  wheel  turns  to  sow  an  acre.  If 
the  diameter  ’of  the  wheel  is  4%  feet, 
this  multiplied  by  3  1-7  gives  14.14 
feet  as  the  circumference,  which  should 
be  checked  by  measuring  the  circum¬ 
ference  with  a  tape  line.  Dividing 


wheel  for  the  10-foot  drill  to  plant  an 
acre. 

Now  suppose  it  is  desired  to  sow  1  y2 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  If  the 
this  would  mean  that  by  turning  the 
wheat  runs  60  pounds  to  the  bushel 
wheels  308  times,  it  should  deliver  90 
pounds,  or  by  using  1-10  acre  and 
turning  the  wheels  30.8  times,  it  should 
deliver  9  pounds  of  grain.  The  wheels 
should  be  jacked  up  and  a  canvas 
spread  under  the  spouts,  the  seed  box 
filled  about  three-fourths  full  of  the 
actual  seed  to  he  used,  the  wheels  turn¬ 
ed  the  number  of  times  required  to 
plant  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  the 
pounds  delivered  weighed  on  a  good 
scale.  It  would  he  well  to  make  two 
or  three  trials  at  each  setting  and 
average  the  results.  After  a  number 
of  trials,  one  should  be  able  to  find 
the  setting  of  the  feed  lever  at  which 
the  drill  will  sow  almost  exactly  90 
pounds  of  that  particular  wheat  to  the 
acre.  If  the  drill  is  of  the  type  where 
each  wheel  operates  only  half  the  de¬ 
livery  spouts  and  only  one  wheel  is 
turned,  it  would  have  to  he  turned 
twice  as  many  times  to  cover  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre. 

Make  a  Record  for  Future  Use 

Hawing  located  the  setting  of  the 
feed  lever  which  gives  the  desired 
amount  per  acre,  it  should  be  marked 
so  it  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time 
Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  to 
slip  a  piece  of  tin  underneath  the  feed 
lever  and  tack  it  fast  at  each  corner, 
then  take  a  sharp  nail  and  punch  a 
single  hole  in  the  tin  in  line  with  the 
pointer  on  the  feed  lever.  Then  put 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  data  as 
to  width  of  drill,  circumference  of 
wheel,  feet  the  drill  must  travel  to 
sow  an  acre,  revolutions  of  wheels  to 
sow  an  acre,  and  number  of  turns  to 
sow  one-tenth  acre.  Below  these  re¬ 
cord  that  one  punch  hole  on  tin  shows 
setting  to  sow  1 V2  bu.  per  acre  of  giv¬ 
en  variety  of  wheat  wet  treated  for 
smut.  Other  settings  could  be  tested 
out  and  marked  and  recorded,  as  two 
punch  marks  gives  the  setting  for  1% 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  same  wheat 
wet  treated,  and  so  on.  This  chart 
could  then  he  tacked  on  a  board  and 
hung  in  the  machinery  shed,  and  a 
copy  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  lid 
to  the  drill  seed  box.  With  this  in¬ 
formation  at  hand,  the  operator  can 
at  once  set  his  feed  to  give  any  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  any  grain. 

When  calibrating  the  seed  per  acre, 
it  would  also  be  well  to  check  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  grain  drill  must  sow  the  right  amount  of  seed  per  acre  to  get  good  results. 
Mr.  Dickerson  tells  you  how  to  check  up  on  your  drill. 


Arn.eri.can  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 

A  Windbreak  Becomes  a 
Paradise 

WHEN  Storr  Barrows  started  to 
plant  a  windbreak  for  his  exposed 
farm  house  back  in  1878,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  laughed  as  only  critical  neighbors 
can.  Undaunted  by  this  ridicule,  the 
original  two  hundred  Norway  Spruce 
were  added  to  each  year  for  ten  years 
until  two  thousand  trees  were  planted. 
Now,  after  forty-eight  years  of  growth, 
one  of  the  least  known  but  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spots  of  central  New  York  has 
been  established. 

One  is  indeed  fortunate  to  get  the 
story  of  the  development  of  this  grove 
personally  from  Mr.  Barrows,  but  it 
generally  has  to  be  gathered  second 
hand  for  he  is  extremely  retiring  and 
not  a  publicity  seeker.  There  are 
two  stories  of  how  this  planting  came 
about.  Some  of  his  relatives  claim 
that  in  early  manhood,  Mr.  Barrows 
was  in  poor  health  and  sought  to  have 
a  spruce  planting  near  at  hand  as  a 
health  measure.  To  what  extent  he 
believed  in  this  is  not  definitely  known. 

Trees  Planted  Every  Year 

The  story  most  commonly  heard  and 
the  one  most  recently  told  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rows  is  that  the  northwest  winds  com¬ 
ing  across  Cayuga  Lake  made  heating 
the  house  during  part  of  the  winter 
extremely  difficult.  He  had  read  that 
Norway  Spruce  were  well  adapted  to 
making  a  windbreak.  One  day  he 
chanced  to  see  an  advertisement  offer¬ 
ing  transplants  for  ten  dollars  a  thou¬ 
sand.  He  purchased  two  hundred  of 
these  and  planted  them  regularly  in 
straight  rows.  They  grew  so  well  the 
first  year  that  he  added  some  each 
year  until  he  had  two  thousand  set 
out  at  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period. 
He  has  cared  for  them  until  they  have 
cemoe  as  so  many  individuals  to  him. 
He  can  tell  you  the  injury  which 
threatened  to  kill  this  tree  or  the 
struggle  that  one  had  at  some  period 
during  its  life. 

As  you  enter  this  solid  green  mass 
towering  seventy-five  feet  in  height 
with  trees  measuring  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter,  you  will  have  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  forest.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  my  hat  came  off  and  so  will  yours 
when  you  see  it. — E.  A.  F. 


Species  of  Trees  Classified 
to  Soil  Moisture 


Dry  sandy  soil 
Scotch  pine 
Red  pine 
Austrirn  pine 


Fresh  loam  or 
sandy  loam 
White  pine 
Red  pine 
European  larch 
Red  oak 


Moist  loam  or 
clay  loam 
Norway  spruce 
White  pine 
Red  pine 
European  larch 
Douglas  fir* 
White  ash 
Red  oak 
Basswood 
Black  walnut 
Hard  maple 


*for  experimental  use . 

— Cornell  Bulletin  159 


The  Number  of  Trees  Required 
for  Each  Acre  for  Various 
Spacings  in  Square  Planting 


4  by  4  _ 

5  by  5  _ 

6  by  6  _ 

7  by  7 _ 

8  by  8  _ 


Number  of  trees 
( to  each  acre) 
2,722 
1,742 
1,210 
889 
681 


Adjusting  a  Grain  Drill 

( Continued,  from  Opposite  Page ) 
readings  of  the  acre  meter  to  see  that 
it  registers  approximately  correct.  Be¬ 
fore  starting  on  the  first  tenth  acre 
run,  set  the  acre  meter  at  zero,  and  at 
the  end  see  if  it  registers  one-tenth 
acre.  After  the  next  tenth-acre  test 
it  should  register  two-tenths,  and  so 
on.  Both  the  acre  meter  and  the 
seeding  per  acre  should  also  be  check¬ 
ed  by  the  results  after  seeding  a  meas¬ 
ured  five  or  ten  acres  to  be  sure  no 
error  has  been  made. 
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Worlds  Greatest  Value 


Looks  if -Acts  it 


BEND1X 
4-wheel  Brakes 


Extra  Large 
Balloon  Tires 


New  V ertical 
Radiator  Shutters 


Instrument  Panel 
with :  Motometer,  Gas 
Gauge,  Speedometer , 
Oil  Gauge,  and 
Ammeter . 


Wide 

Heavily  Crowned 
Fenders 


Steel  Core,  Hard  Rub¬ 
ber  Steering  Wheel. 
Horn,  light  and 
throttle  controls  on 
the  wheel 


And  many  other 
FEATURES 
including — 

The  World' s  Famous 
SUPER-SIX 
MOTOR 


and  You  Can  Prove  It — 
Altogether  or  Part  by  Part 

The  New  Essex  Super-Six  is  a  delight  to  the  eye— in 
lines,  fine  exterior  appointment  and  careful  finish. 
Inside,  you  receive  an  immediate  impression  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  quality  enhanced  by  every  detail. 

The  high-backed,  form-fitting  seats  are  richly  uphol¬ 
stered.  Sitting  behind  the  new  slender  black  steering 
wheel  you  look  out  over  the  shining  beauty  of  cowl, 
hood,  saddle-type  lamps,  heavy  arching  fenders,  to 
the  winged  figure  that  expresses  the  spirit  and  fleetness 
under  your  hand.  And  before  you  is  the  handsome 
grouping  of  dials  and  meters  upon  the  new  ebony  in¬ 
strument  board.  Starter  and  electro-lock  are  here,  too. 

Bendix  four-wheel  brakes  give  positive  stopping  action 
and  a  sense  of  greater  security.  All  doors  are  weather- 
stripped.  The  body  is  of  silenced  construction.  And, 
withal — you  have  the  famous  Essex  chassis,  powered 
with  the  Super-Six,  high-compression,  high-efficiency 
motor  that  turns  waste  heat  to  power,  giving  brilliant, 
sustained  performance  never  before  known  in  this  field. 

To  see,  to  examine,  to  ride  in  the  New  Essex  Super- 
Six  can  bring  only  one  conclusion— it  is  the  World’s 
Greatest  Value — altogether  or  part  by  part. 

SEDAN  (4-door)  $795;  COUPE  $745  (Rumble  Seat  $30  extra) 

COACH  s735 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  war  excise  tax 

Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available 
charge  for  interest,  handling  and  insurance 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR 


COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Tough-flexible 


the  result  of  75  years* 

experience  in  bootmaking 


It  stretches 
five  times  its  own 
length 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray  soles, 
uppers  in  red  or  black. 
They  come  in  knee  to 
hip  lengths 


IT  takes  elastic,  tough  rubber 
to  stand  the  constant  kicking 
around  a  boot  gets  on  the  farm. 
And  that’s  the  quality  of  rubber 
you  find  in  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots. 

'  And  there’s  extra  strength  in 
the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot 
from  top  to  toe.  The  sole  is  over¬ 
size — as  tough  as  the  tread  of  a 


tire.  And  in  the  carcass,  at  every 
point  where  wear  is  hardest,  are 
embedded  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  rubber  and  fabric 
reinforcements.  No  other  boot 
has  so  many! 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  are  as  husky  as  they  look.  They 
fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better. 
Get  a  pair  and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Either  red 
or  black — 4  or  5  buckles 


Trade  Mark 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


News  from  Washington 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


group  has  the  whiphand  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  power  companies  are  satisfied 
so  long  as  they  are  getting  the  power 
at  a  cost  lower  than  if  they  operated 
the  hydro-electric  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals. 

Millions  For  Land  Reclamation? 

Congress  has  been  besieged  this  win¬ 
ter  by  the  interests  asking  for  large 
appropriations  for  land  reclamation. 
The  total  amount  spent  for  reclamation 
by  the  Federal  government  up  to  date 
is  $183,000,000,  yet  this  Congress  is 
asked  to  appropriate  $315,000,000  to 
complete  the  irrigation  of  1,883,000’ 
acres  in  one  project,  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  and  there  are  many 
others.  They  are  not  only  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  funds  for  building 
the  dams  and  constructing  irrigation 
ditches,  but  for  improving  the  land, 
erecting  farm  buildings,  and  turning 
the  ready-made  farms  over  to  the  new 
settlers  fully  equipped  for  growing  the 
crops.  The  farm  organizations  are 
making  an  aggressive  fight  against  any 
more  Federal  appropriations  for  new 
reclamation  projects.  They  are  saying 
with  the  Industrial  Conference  Board 
that  since  farmers  are  now  suffering 
from  overproduction  it  is  worse  than 
futile  to  spend  new  millions  on  re¬ 
clamation  projects  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  still  more  land  under  culti¬ 
vation.  But  the  land  reclamation  pro¬ 
moters  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
alliance  between  large  groups  of  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  representatives  and 
senators  by  combining  Western  irri¬ 
gation  projects  with  Southern  swamp 
drainage  projects.  And  the  Interior 
Department  is  urging  larger  appropria¬ 
tions  for  reclamation. 

More  Money  Asked  For 
Research 

Representatives  of  a  large  number 
of  organizations,  including  the  National 
Grange,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  appeared  before  the 
House  committee  considering  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriations  and  asked  for  a 
more  liberal  policy  with  respect  to  ap¬ 
propriations  for  agricultural  research, 
but  they  have  not  got  all  they  have 
asked  for.  They  maintain  that  the  in¬ 
creases  allowed  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  technical 
problems  of  the  farmer.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  research  along 
the  lines  of  a  larger  utilization  of  farm 
products  in  industry.  This  movement 
for  increased  appropriations  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en¬ 
large  its  research  work  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  by  the  organizations  backing  it, 
with  the  prospect  that  Congress  will 
act  more  favorably  toward  their  pro¬ 
position  next  session. 

75  Millions  For  Roads 

The  Phipps  bill  authorizing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $75,000,000  for  Federal 
aid  in  road  construction  in  each  of  the 
years  1930  and  1931  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  reported  by  the  Senate  post  roads 
committee,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  pass. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  construction  of  farm  to 
market  and  rural  free  delivery  roads. 

Fighting  Oleomargarine 

A  bill  of  special  interest  to  the  dairy 
industry  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Haugen  of 
Iowa  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Norbeck  of  South  Dakota.  It  defines 
the  different  fats  and  oils  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  and  provides  that 
these  products  are  oleomargarine  if 
made  in  imitation  of  butter.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  proposing  this  amendment,  says 
A.  M.  Loomis,  secretary  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Union,  is  the  discovery  of 
large  amounts  of  fat  compounds  on 
the  markets  being  sold  without  regard 


to  the  provisions  of  the  oleomargarine 
law,  although  similar  in  appearance  to 
butter,  and  sold  in  parchment  wrapped 
pound  and  quarter  pound  packages.  It 
is  the  contention  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  that  all  such  fat  compounds 
should  come  under  the  control  of  the 
oleomargarine  law. 

Reforestation  For  Flood 
Control 

The  advocates  of  reforestation  as  a 
supplementary  means  of  flood  control 
and  the  utilization  of  marginal  farm 
lands  are  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
McNary  bill  authorizing  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $40,000,000  for  state  aid  where 
reforestation  is  needed  to  protect  river 
navigation  and  provide  for  flood  con¬ 
trol.  This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  has  an  even  chance  of  becoming 
a  law.  It  is  now  quite  generally  held 
that  reforestation  to  prevent  erosion 
on  watersheds  should  be  included  in 
any  flood  control  program. 

To  Help  Agricultural  Education 

The  House  committee  on  agriculture 
is  considering  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Menges  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  provides  additional  funds 
for  vocational  educational  work  in  the 
farming  districts.  It  would  make 
available  for  a  period  of  years  a  fund 
of  $3,000,000  for  vocational  work,  $3,- 
000,000  for  home  economics,  and  $6,- 
000,000  for  agricultural  educational 
work,  exclusive  of  the  sums  provided 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  and 
would  not  conflict  with  colleges  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  education  work. 
This  bill  is  favored  by  the  National 
Grange. 

Standard  Containers  For  Fruit 
and  Vegetables 

The  Perkins-McNary  standard  con¬ 
tainer  bill  establishing  standard  sizes 
for  baskets  and  hampers  used  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  trade  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  As  it  has  the  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  farm  organizations, 
the  commission  merchants  and  the 
manufacturers  of  baskets  and  hampers 
it  is  in  good  position  to  become  a  law. 
It  would  reduce  greatly  the  number  of 
sizes  of  containers  used  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  greatly  facilitate  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing. 

Farmers  Want  Merchant  Marine 

The  maintenance  of  a  merchant 
marine  is  a  matter  of  prime  interest 
to  farmers.  National  Grange  _  Master 
Taber,  who  recently  discussed  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  farm  relief  over  the 
radio,  says  he  has  received  many  more 
letters  from  farmers  relative  to  the 
merchant  marine  than  to  the  export 
debenture  plan.  The  farmers  feel  that 
if  the  government  goes  out  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  business  ships  will  not  be  availa¬ 
ble  to  transport  their  products  to  Eu¬ 
rope  when  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
The  Jones  bill  providing  for  govern¬ 
ment  operation  of  shipping  lines  has 
passed  the  Senate,  but  will  have  a 
rocky  road  getting  through  the  House, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  presidential 
veto  awaiting  it.  Opposition  to  the 
Jones  bill  has  come  largely  from  East¬ 
ern  financial  centers. 

Tax  reduction  is  receiving  little  at¬ 
tention  in  Congress.  If  the  bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  government  building 
program,  flood  control,  naval  expedi- 
ture,  reclamation  projects  and  road 
construction  are  enacted  into  law,  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  any  reduction 
in  taxes  without  creating  a  deficit. 
Chairman  Madden  of  the  House  ap¬ 
propriations  committee  says  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  pare  down  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  limit  or  forego  tax  re¬ 
duction  if  a  Treasury  deficit  is  avoided. 
— E.  E.  Reynolds. 
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With  the 

Radio  Man 


Tips  on  Testing  Radio 
Batteries 


NEVER  TEST  a  “B”  battery  with 
an  ammeter.  You  may  ruin  the 
ammeter  and  you  will  certainly 
shorten  the  life  of  the  battery  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  so  heavy  a  current  out¬ 
put.  Placing  an  ammeter  across  a 
battery  is  the  same  as  short-circuit¬ 
ing  it  with  a  wire.  Use  a  voltmeter! 

To  test  dry  cells  at  the  dealer’s  you 
may  use  an  ammeter  for  just  an  in¬ 
stant.  It  should  rise  to  at  least  25 
amperes  if  it’s  in  good  shape.  The 


voltmeter  would  show  full  1  y2  volts 


even  when  the  battery  was  badly 
shelf-worn.  Never  use  the  ammeter 
if  you  can  help  it  and  then  only  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second.  Use  this  test 
only  on  large  dry  cells  meant  for  “A” 
battery  work. 

For  the  storage  battery,  the  only 
test  of  any  real  value  is  that  made  by 
a  hydrometer.  It  shows  the  gravity 
of  the  liquid  and  tells  the  exact  point 
between  full  charge  and  dead  battery 
at  which  the  battery  may  be  at  that 
time. 

Only  a  “high  resistance”  voltmeter 
is  useful  to  test  the  voltage  at  which 
vacuum  tubes  are  being  lighted. 

B.  FOOTE. 


Under-and-Over  Charging 
Batteries 


LISTENERS  seem  to  think  that  a 
storage  battery  will  be  harmed  by 
charging  it  too  long.  This  is  not  the 
case  and  the  only  “damage”  that  oc¬ 
curs  is  to  the  water  in  the  cells.  If 
the  battery  is  charged  after  it  has 
reached  the  full  charge  point,  some 
of  the  water  is  evaporated.  This 
doesn’t  harm  the  battery  and  simply 
means  that  more  water  must  be  add¬ 
ed — distilled  water. 

On  t he  other  hand,  listeners  harm 
their  batteries  far  oftener  than  they 
realize  by  allowing  the  set  to  run  un¬ 
til  the  battery  is  plainly  “dead”.  If 
you  treat  your  battery  well,  you 
would  not  allow  it  to  drop  below  the 
“empty”  point  as  shown  on  your 
hydrometer.  The  voltage  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  when  this  is  the  case  remains 
about  6.  Since  the  tubes  require 
only  five  volts,  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
they  could  be  lighted  somewhat  longer, 
by  turning  on  the  rheostats  a  little 
more.  Finally,  the  voltage  will  drop 
to  five  or  less  and  the  tubes  then  will 
be  too  dim  to  work  at  all.  Don’t 
treat  your  battery  this  way! 


Use  “One  Piece”  Radio 
Aerial 


RECENTLY  a  man  was  troubled  by 
poor  reception.  At  first,  volume 
would  change  every  now  and  then 
with  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease. 
Gradually,  he  found  that  distant  sta¬ 
tions  were  out  of  reach,  though  he  had 
a  good  set  and  formerly  got  them  well. 

He  tested  and  tested  without  avail, 
finally  getting  the  service  man  on  the 
job.  It  took  him  only  a  few  minutes 
to  find  a  soldered  joint  in  the  aerial 
which  had  corroded  and  actually  dis¬ 
connected  the  aerial  from  the  lead- 
in.  The  man  had  been  receiving  on 
the  lead-in  only. 

The  easiest  way  to  avoid  this  sort 
of  trouble  is  not  to  have  such  joints. 
Make  the  aerial  and  lead-in  ONE 
PIECE  OF  WIRE  all  the  way  from 
the  end  of  the  aerial  to  the  set  it¬ 
self.  This  can  be  done  quite  easily 
if  a  sufficient  length  of  wire  is  bought. 
As  a  rule,  one  insulator  is  attached 
to  the  house  and  one  to  a  tree  or 
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“is  'em- 


Judged  by  all  Standards 
Am  eri Four 


EXTERIOR  dimensions  that  facilitate  small- 
space  parking — with  the  interior  comfort  of  a 
limousine! 


Acceleration  that  few  cars  can  equal — and  the  fastest 
four  in  America!  A  dynamic  and  economical  power 
plant. 

Midland  Steeldraulic  Brakes  expanding  internally 
on  all  four  wheels — positive  deceleration. 

Judged  by  all  standards  of  style,  performance,  com¬ 
fort  and  low  operating  cost — America’s  finest  Four. 


Dodge  Brothers  Four 


ALSO  TWO  LINES  OF  SIXES-THE  VICTORY  AND  THE  SENIOR 


clothespole.  In  fastening  the  lead-in 
end  of  the  aerial  at  the  house  insu¬ 
lator,  double  back  the  wire  to  form 
a  loop  and  push  this  loop  through  the 
hole  in  the  insulator.  Wrap  the  end 
of  the  loop  around  both  the  lead-in 
and  aerial  wires  tightly  and  there  will 
be  a  good  continuous  circuit  all  the 
way  through. 


essary.  If  one  cell  is  gone  beyond 
repair,  the  service  station  can  often 
furnish  a  good  cell  from  another  bat¬ 
tery  and  thus  prolong  the  life  of  your 
battery  quite  a  good  deal,  and  at  slight 
cost. 


of  wood  20  feet  apart,  with  wires  spaced 

sd  J 


6  inches,  as  with  the  wire  stretched  in  a 
straight  line.  “B”  maintains  the  straight 
wire  is  best.  Who  is  right? 


“B”si 


WINS.  Not  only  does  the 


Questions  and  Answers 


Acid  For  Storage  Batteries 


Would  I  improve  the  tone  characteris¬ 
tics  of  my  set  by  putting  in  the  new 
UX  200A  as  the  detector? 


single  straight  wire  cover  more 
effectual  area  than  the  wire  doubled 
back  and  forth,  but  in  parallel  wires 
the  magnetic  fields  set  up  are  oppo¬ 
site  and  hence  detract  somewhat  from 
the  net  effect  on  the  set.” 


WHEN  one  cell  of  your  battery 
reads  less  than  the  other  two,  it 
is  an  indication  that  the  cell  leaks. 
Acid  never  evaporates — just  the  water 
is  lost  by  evaporation.  Hence  acid 
should  never  be  added  unless  the  cell 
has  been  emptied  and  the  leak  found 
and  repaired.  A  battery  service  sta¬ 
tion  can  make  this  repair,  when  nec¬ 


NO,  PROBABLY  there  would  be  no 
change  in  tone.  The  UX  200 A 
type  of  tube  is  much  more  sensitive, 
however,  and  will  be  naturally  more 
successful  in  getting  distant  and  weak 
stations. 


Do  you  know  whether  a  milli-ammeter 
will  make  a  good  voltmeter  if  connect¬ 
ed  in  series  with  a  100,000  ohm  resist¬ 
ance? 


“A”  claims  that  just  as  good  results 
can  be  had  by  stringing  150  feet  of  aerial 
wire  back  and  forth  between  two  pieces 


THE  IDEA  is  all  right,  but  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  readings  will  be  very 
poor  unless  you  are  SURE  that  the 
high  resistance  has  exactly  the  re¬ 
sistance  with  which  it  is  labelled. 
Usually  these  high  resistances, 
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“Best 

Investment” 

Says 

Mr.  Sumner  Tracy 

Sumner  Tracy  of  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  calls  his  wood-stave, 
steel-roddedSilo  selected  from 
The  Craine  Line  “The  best  in¬ 
vestment  on'  my  farm.”  He 
has  had  it  for  four  years — 
and  knows.  Instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  hay,  Mr.  Tracy  was  able 
to  sell  twenty  tons  the  first 
year. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from 
owners  relate  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  You  may  prefer  wood- 
stave  like  Mr.  Tracy,  or  tile, 
triple  wall,  concrete  stave  or 
solid  concrete — but  whatever 
your  choice  you  will  get  full¬ 
est  satisfaction  if  you  choose 
it  from  The  Craine  Line 
which  contains  them  all. 

Liberal  discounts,  including 
FREE  Roof  Frame,  on  Silos 
shipped  before  April  1st. 
Write  today  for  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog,  just  published  and  fult 
of  valuable  information  for 
dairymen. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

30  Wilson  Street, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  of  good  horses  work  today,  free  from 
spavin,  thoropin,  ringbone  and  other  serious  lame¬ 
nesses  because  they  were  treated  with 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

Guaranteed.  Humane.  Easily  used — and  horse 
works  while  under  treatment.  FREE  “Symptom 
Book”  tells  how  to  diagnose  and  end  hip,  shoul¬ 
der,  leg  and  foot  lamenesses.  Write  today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Druggists  can  supply ‘ 1 ‘Sa ve-th  e-  Ho  r  s  e"-or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


I  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 

put  flesh  on  its  hones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can 
add  50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN-MAWR,  PA. 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  transat¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 


Would  You  Pitch 
Hay  Wearing 
a  Fur 
Over¬ 
coat? 

Yet  many  a  horse  is 
put  through  heavy 
fieldwork  withits  long 
winter  overcoat  of 
hair.  Dust  settles  un¬ 
der  the  hair,  the  horse  sweats  and  lathers,  seal¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  decreasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  horse  25%. 

CLIP  THEM! 


Clipped  horses  and  mules  work  better,  look  better, 
feel  better.  Will  outwork  the  unclipped  horse  every 
time.  Thoroughly  cleaned  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
clean  an  unclipped  horse.  You’ll  get  more  work 
from  clipped  horses. 

Aclipping  machine  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Use  it 
to  clip  milk  cows  also.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk, 
clean  milk,  better  milk.  Clipping  is  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  profitable.  At  your  dealer’s  or  write  for 
free  illustrated  catalog.  We  do  expert  clipper  plate 
sharpening  for  all  kinds  of  clippers. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
PeptcZ34  SfcSfe  Roosevelt  Rd.t  Chicago 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


TWT  ADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal- 
■LYL  vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 

Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
whichyou  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 

>00  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 

Brooder  HousesD  HogHousesQ  MillsD 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmM 


STANCHIONS  >  ^Ecniivmeht1 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tomention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Should  Butter-fat  Price  Be 
Raised? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
protection  which  the  New  York  State 
farmer  has  due  to  close  proximity  to 
our  great  city  markets.  It  will  intro¬ 
duce  an  artificial  compound  which  may 
by  chemical  analysis  apparently  carry 
an  equivalent  amount  of  food  ma¬ 
terials,  but  we  know  it  cannot  he  the 
natural  food  which  nature  herself 
compounds. 

As  New  York  State  farmers  we 
have  been  compelled  to  see  our  winter 
cabbage  market  taken  away  from  us, 
quietly  and  easily,  by  the  southern 
producers  of  cabbage  and  head  lettuce. 
We  have  seen  the  orange  producers 
cut  in  severely  on  our  markets  for 
northern  growm  apples  and  other  fruits. 
We  are  seeing  the  western  grown  po¬ 
tato  control  our  potato  market.  We 
saw  western  eggs  compete  severely  for 
our  best  markets  until  our  present  egg¬ 
grading  law  checked  the  tide  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  market  for  those  in  our 
eastern  states  who  are  producing  a 
superior  product  due  to  its  quality  and 
freshness. 

Standardization  Would  Favor 
Substitutes 

With  standardization  allowed  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  sitting  by  and  seeing  the 
milk  market  slip  away  from  them  just 
as  easily  as  have  the  other  markets. 
You  have  stated  that  it  is  well  known 
that  standardization  is  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  anyway.  In  fairness  to  the 
dairymen,  we  feel  that  you  should 
point  out  where  these  laws  are  being 
violated,  so  that  the  authorities  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  illegal  practice  can 
be  properly  prosecuted  by  the  state 
and  in  the  interests  of  our  dairymen. 
With  our  present  law,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  dealer  who  wishes  to 
sell  milk  testing  five  per  cent  from 
properly  stamping  it  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  it  to  test  this  amount  and  charg¬ 
ing  accordingly  for  this  “fancy”  prod¬ 
uct.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  great 
market  for  such  a  product.  This  talk 
of  standardization  is  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  legal  the  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  product  largely  by  the 
introduction  of  water  or  skimmed  milk 
into  the  higher  testing  milk.  It  may 
he  true,  and  undoubtedly  is,  that  deal¬ 
ers  could  make  more  money  if  they 
were  allowed  to  manufacture  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  and  sell  it  in  competition 
with  natural  milk. 

Will  Consumers  Pay  for  High 
Testing  Milk 

You  infer  that  the  public  would  he 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  rich 
milk.  This  may  be  the  case  with 
some.  It  is  not,  however,  the  case 
with  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
live  in  the  cities  and  whose  milk  bill 
runs  into  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  at  the  present  time.  You  must 
remember  that  it  costs  more  money  to 
make  this  high  testing  milk,  and  nat¬ 
urally  the  farmer  must  get  more  per 
quart  for  it  and  the  consumer  must 
pay  a  higher  price.  Everyone  likes 
some  cream.  It  is  on  the  market,  and 
is  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  those  of  means. 

Nothing  should  be  done  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  to  buy  pure  wholesome  milk  as 
it  is  produced  and  balanced  by  the 
healthy,  properly  fed  and  well  cared 
for  cow,  and  milk  that  contains  proper 
proportions  of  the  various  ingredients 
which  make  it  an  ideal  food.  To  intro¬ 
duce  into  such  milk  additional  butter- 
fat  would  not  make  it  a  more  health¬ 
ful  food,  and  would  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  many  children  in  our  cities 
from  having  milk  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  diet.  The  dairymen  of  New  York 
State  should  one  and  all  rise  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  any  attempt  to  break  down 
our  present  dairy  law  and  to  allow  so- 
called  standardization. 


Condition 

Your  Cows  before 

Caiv»** 


The  modern  dairying 
pace  demands  special 
care  and  treatment 


Between  periods  of  freshening 
a  cow  has  little  chance  to  build 
up  a  reserve  vigor  to  carry  her 
through  the  terrific  strain  of 
producing  a  vigorous  offspring. 
All  her  energy  is  directed  to 
milk  production. 

No  wonder  so  many  cows  break  un¬ 
der  the  unnatural  load.  Expensive  and 
6erious  disorders  rob  you  of  profits — 
make  the  cow  an  expensive  boarder. 

Elements  that 
are  lacking  in  the 
ration — no  matter 
how  well  balanced 
• — are  needed  to 
safely  approach 
calving.  Kow-Kare 
supplies  these  ele¬ 
ments.  It  builds 
up  the  digestive 
and  reproductive 
organs  —  makes 
them  function  nat¬ 
urally  and  without 
drain  on  bodily  vigor. 

Feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
with  the  grain  for  three  weeks  before 
and  after  freshening.  Note  the  absence 
of  serious  troubles,  the  strength  of  the 
calf,  the  vigor  of  the  cow.  You’ll  never 
fail  to  give  Kow-Kare  to  freshening 
cows  once  you’ve  tried  it. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  size  $1.25 
— 6  cans  for  $6.25.  Small  can  65c.  Full 
directions  on  each  can  for  treating  such 
cow  ills  as  Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied,  we  will  send  Kow-Kare  postpaid. 

Write  us  for  free  copy  of  our  new 
book,  “More  Milk  from  the  Cows  You 
Have.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 

KOW-KARE 

Regulates 
and  Conditions 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 

Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 

For  Higfi  Milk  and  Cream 
Tariffs 

TIE  need  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
>n  milk  and  cream  was  stressed  by 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry 
at  hearings  before  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  beginning  February 
23,  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and 
cream  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

It  was  the  contention  of  Representa¬ 
tive  John  Taber  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  that 
Eastern  farmers  could  not  produce 
milk  and  cream  with  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  market  it  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Canadian  products.  Judge 
John  D.  Miller,  president,  and  Charles 
W.  Holman,  Secretary,  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  milk  and 
cream. 

Judge  Miller  argued  that  in  figuring 
production  costs  the  commission  should 
segregate  transportation  costs;  that  it 
was  not  practical  to  add  to  both  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  production,  costs  of 
transporting  milk  and  cream  to  do¬ 
mestic  terminal  markets. 

While  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
cream  imported  from  Canada  is  rel¬ 
atively  small,  Mr.  Holman  pointed  out 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  bear  down  the 
price  to  the  American  producer,  and 
he  presented  evidence  showing  that 
dairymen  on  this  side  of  the  border 
could  supply  all  the  milk  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers  in  the  cities  when 
necessary. 

In  its  preliminary  investigations  the 
Tariff  Commission  obtained  data  from 
creameries  importing  5,000,000  gallons 
of  milk  from  Canada  in  1925.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  analysis,  9  per  cent  of 
the  milk  imported  from  Canada  was 
shipped  direct  to  New  York  City  from 
the  border,  and  91  per  cent  went  to 
border  plants.  Much  cream  from 
Canada  goes  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  other  Eastern  cities. 
— E.  E.  REYNOLDS. 


Resolutions  Passed  at  Utica 
Mass  Meeting 

RESOLVED,  that  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  Milk  shed  assembled  in 
mass  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  this 
22nd  day  of  February,  1928,  hereby  re¬ 
quest  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  so  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  law  as  to  provide 
for  payment  at  market  value  for  con¬ 
demned  cattle  and  for  obtaining  a  fair 
appraisal  and  prompt  payment  for  the 
same — a  fair  appraisal  to  be  arrived 
at  by  the  owner  and  State,  each  to  ap¬ 
point  an  appraiser  and  a  third  to  be 
appointed  by  the  two  in  the  event  of 
disagreement. 

RESOLVED  that  we,  the  dairymen 
of  the  New  York  Milk  shed  assembled 
in  mass  meeting  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this 
22nd  day  of  February,  1928,  are  heart¬ 
ily  in  favfir  of  the  efforts  being  made 
in  Washington  before  the  committee 
on  February  23d  in  increasing  the  tar¬ 
iff  on  dairy  products  coming  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  and 
that  these  sentiments  be  forwarded  by 
wire  to  such  committee  assembled  to¬ 
morrow  in  Washington. 

WHEREAS,  modern  business  methods 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
merging  of  competing  interests  and 

WHEREAS,  investigations  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  milk  Is  a  cheaper  food 
than  other  food  at  cost  of  production, 
prices  to  both  producer  and  distributor, 
and 

WHEREAS,  economy  of  production  and 
distribution  is  an  essential  factor,  and 

WHEREAS  the  future  of  the  dairy  bus¬ 
iness  demands  that  there  be  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  distributor, 

WHEREAS  the  actual  dairymen  of  the 
New  York  Milk  shed  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  costly  competitive  methods 
existing  between  the  already  organized 
groups, 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved,  that  an 
Advisory  Board  having  the  support  of 
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The  NEW 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Has 

Everything 


* 
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HAVE  you  heard  about  the  re¬ 
markable  new  cream  separator 
•announced  by  International 
Harvester?  Perhaps  you  have  seen  it, 
or  read  the  carload-delivery  pages  being 
run  in  the  newspapers  by  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealers.  No  wonder  the 
New  McCormick-Deering  is  going  in 
shipments  of  a  hundred  and  more  into 
communities  everywhere.  It  is  a 
long  jump  ahead  of  the  times;  it  has 
everything ! 

An  outstanding  most  vital  feature  of  this 
machine  is  its  ability  to  separate  milk  at  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures  and  down  to  a 
surprisingly  low  degree.  Milk  maybe  skimmed 


with  absolute  assurance  of  maximum  butter 
fat  recovery.  McCormick-Deering  design 
challenges  every  test  and  comparison  in  close 
skimming,  whatever  the  conditions. 

And — every  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  the  New 
McCormick-Deering  now  has  high-grade 
hall  bearings  at  all  high-speed  points.  That 
means  easy  running,  durability,  and  long 
life,  as  never  before  in  a  separator. 

Also,  beauty  in  design  and  a  high-luster 
finish  created  by  the  celebrated  process  of 
japanning.  Year  after  year  the  finish  will  be 
as  brilliant  when  you  wipe  it  clean.  The 
McCormick-Deering  is  completely  new, 
with  many  other  important  features. 

Let  the  machine  prove  itself  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  by  demonstration.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  is  at  your  service. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 


AWfonderful  Cream  Separator 
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bote 

Absorbent 

Small 
rounded 
«nd  easy 
to  insert 


fOK  lilt.  IKtAiMENT  OF 
Spider,  Obstrnctions,  Hard  Milkers,  Cut  &.  Bruised  Teats 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  They  heal  the, teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Manufactured  by 

DR,  H.  W.  NAYLOR  Veterinarian,  Dept.  7  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 

K-hasUi 


DR..  MAN'L.OR. 


CAR-MIN-TON.  MINERAL  TONIC  FOR  COWS,  $1.00 
LIQUID  UDDER  BALM,  $1.00  FOUL  TREATMENT,  $1.08 
GARGET  POWDER,  .60  WHITE  SCOUR  TABLETS,  .50 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

125 -Purebred  Guernseys- 125 

The  Chenwold  Herd,  at  Castleton-On-Hudson. 
owned  by  A.  C.  Cheney,  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  at  private  treaty.  Herd  accredited  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Herd  sires.  Deanies  Marose.  the 
National  Grand  Champion  hull  in  1923.  Langwater 
Gentleman,  son  of  Langwater  Steadfast,  dam  full 
sister  of  Langwater  Foremost.  In  the  herd  are 
class  leaders,  A.  R.  cows,  many  others  now  run¬ 
ning  on  test,  fresh  cows  and  many  due  to  freshen 
from  now  on  to  early  summer.  A  large  selection  of 
open  and  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Herd  may 
be  seen  at  anytime,  located  in  Castleton,  ten  miles 
south  of  Albany.  Will  sell  with  privilege  of  choice. 
Will  meet  anyone,  by  appointment,  at  the  farm  or 
at  Hampton  Hotel,  Albany.  Wire  or  write  to 
W.  S.  DUNN,  Sales  Manager,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


all  of  the  present  organizations  could 
function  in  a  manner  that  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  all  dairymen  and  might 
bring  about  eventually  the  ideal  of  one 
United  organization  of  dairymen,  we 

TF  fiREFORE  RECOMMEND  that  a 
simi  r  program  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Apr  tth,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  dairymen 
repre-  mting  all  the  different  groups, 

WE  FURTHER  RECOMMEND  that  an 
especial  invitation  be  extended  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  producers  to  attend 
this  meeting,  the  idea  in  mind  being  that 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  can¬ 


not  be  secured  without  their  support  and 
co-operation. 

WHEREAS  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  standardization  of  milk, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  this  meeting  of  dairymen  repre¬ 
senting  milk  producers  of  New  York 
Milk  shed  go  on  record  as  being  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  movement 
making  it  possible  to  add  to  or  take 
from  the  fat  content  of  milk  offered 
for  sale. 


Dept« 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Bootsj 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  copy. 

Y-N4VY  SUPPLY 

;  Rictunoud,  Va.' 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  s  Producers 


1 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.37 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.30 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

. Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Amen- 

can  cheese. 

Sheffield  price  not  available  on  going  to  press. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February,  1927  was 
53.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Recovers 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Feb.  29  Feb.  23  Last  Year 

Higher  than  extra....  49%-50  46%-47  50(4-51 

Extra  (92sc) .  49  46  50 

84-91  score .  42  -48  41  -45(4  47(4-49(4 

Lower  Grades .  40(4-41  (4  40  -40(4  46  -47 


The  butter  market  has  made  a 
phenomenal  recovery  during  the  past 
week.  Business  has  been  unusually 


Assuresuccess  with  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin" 'care¬ 
fully  testedforpurityandgerminatxon.2qts.  Metcalf's 
Golden  Bantam  Corn  $  1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $  1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  48'  Page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
118-C  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


Morse  Power— Percheron 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  lave  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Com°misesdion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


lirnm  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
WlHIL  BATTING —  us  your  wool  and  we  will 

uvu  robes —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


Basketry  Materials 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk — $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


Best  p,*„c  „„  J  Qlinsif*  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  *  3110  MOatS  t0  g  wjis  0j(j  ea. ;  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa 


DUROCS 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 


ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


KeWewing  the  Markets 


good.  The  demand  has  improved  even 
.sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  as  a 
whole  the  tension  has  been  removed. 
As  soon  as  buyers  realized  that  the 
bottom  had  been  reached,  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  could  not  be  expected, 
buying  became  freer  and  street  stocks 
were  steadily  worked  upon  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  supplies  were  cut  down  very 
sharply.  Out  of  town  orders  were  al¬ 
so  more  in  evidence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  some  quarters  there  is  even  a 
little  touch  of  speculation,  which  shows 
that  the  market  has  absolutely  revers¬ 
ed  itself  since  our  last  full  report. 

The  chain  stores  have  been  doing  a 
marvelous  job  in  relieving  the  tense 
situation  as  they  have  been  putting  ex¬ 
tremely  fancy  lines  on  the  consumers’ 
tables  at  bargain  prices. 

There  was  one  scare  thrown  into  the 
market  during  the  past  week  when  a 
direct  boat  from  New  Zealand  pulled 
into  port  with  a  cargo  of  butter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  steamer  left  for  Halifax  with¬ 
out  unloading.  This  took  a  heavy 
load  off  the  mind  of  the  butter  trade. 
The  reason  she  did  not  unload  was  be¬ 
cause  the  New  York  market  was  be¬ 
low  par  with  Montreal  and  London, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  butter 
should  be  sent  on  to  those  markets. 

Fresh  Cheese  Lower 


STATE 

FLATS  Feb.  29  Feb.  23  Last  Year 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  23(4  23(4 

Fresh  Average .  22  -23 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29(4  29  -29(4  27  -28 

Held  Average .  26  -26(4 


The  easiness  that  we  reported  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  has  continued  to  prevail  with  the 
result  that  on  the  first  of  March  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  fresh  New  York 
state  whole  milk  cheese  at  23*4  cents. 
However,  at  the  time  these  values  were 
quoted,  it  was  reported  that  up-state 
markets  were  firmer  than  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  further  reduction  would 
not  be  immediate,  but  that  the  market 
would  stiffen  up  materially.  How¬ 
ever,  Wisconsin  is  showing  a  marked 
weakness,  and  this  has  resulted  in  deal¬ 
ers  being  able  to  obtain  stocks  in  the 
western  markets  very  reasonable. 

Fancy  Eggs  Hold  Steady 

NEARBY  WHITE  Last 


Hennery 

Feb.  29 

Feb.  23 

Year 

Selected  Extras  . 

.  36 

-37 

36 

-37 

33 

-34 

Average  Extras  ... 

.  33(4 

-35 

34 

-35 

31 

-32 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  32(4-33 

33(4 

29 

-30 

Firsts  . 

.  31 

-32 

33 

28 

-28'4 

Gathered  . 

.  30 

-33 

33(4 

27 

-30 

Pullets  . 

26 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

.  33 

-34 

33 

-34 

30 

-31 

Gathered  . 

.  32 

32 

27 

-30 

Fancy  white  eggs  have  held  steady. 
However,  we  can  not  say  quite  as 
much  for  medium  grade  stock.  Near¬ 
by  colored  eggs  have  also  held  firm, 
but  the  undertone  is  a  little  unsteady. 
Fresh  mixed  colors  from  the  west  are 
irregular.  However,  advices  indicate 
that  we  may  look  for  an  increased 
firmness.  Reports  from  the  west  tell 
us  that  the  storage  season  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  has  been  started,  and  in 
some  sections  of  the  southwest  eggs 
are  going  into  the  warehouses.  A 
general  review  of  the  situation  indi¬ 
cates  that  New  York  City  receipts 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  still 
they  have  hardly  reached  the  volume 
of  late  February  last  year.  A  review 
of  the  situation  indicates  increasing 
production  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
trade  is  for  a  revision  downward.  Ex¬ 
ports  are  also  uncertain,  altho  clear¬ 
ances  for  the  Argentine  started  earlier 
this  year  than  last  year.  Argentine 
dealers  are  not  bidding  as  much  as 
they  did  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Of  course,  these  influences  have  a  very 
indirect  bearing  on  nearby  eggs,  es¬ 
pecially  fancier  qualities. 

On  February  28th  a  short-lived  strike 
in  the  Pennsylvania  express  terminal 
threw  the  market  off  balance  tempo¬ 
rarily.  A  great  many  nearbys  clear 
through  this  terminal,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  supplies  for  a  short 
period.  With  the  early  settlement  of 
the  strike,  however,  the  delayed  sup¬ 
plies  were  released  and  these  with  the 
already  heavy  stocks  hooded  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  had  a  tendency  of  creating  a 
weak  undertone.  Fortunately  the  de¬ 


mand  for  fancy  selected  nearbys  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  market  and 
values,  but  the  situation  is  not  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  on  the  medium  stocks. 


No  Change  in  Live  Poultry 


FOWLS 

Feb.  29 

Feb.  23 

Last 

Year 

Colored  . 

26-27 

26-27 

33-35 

Leghorn  . 

25-26 

27 

33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

31-36 

30-36 

45-50 

Leghorn  . 

31-36 

30-36 

BROILERS  . 

45-55 

50-58 

CAPONS  . 

30-45 

35-45 

33-35 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

25-50 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-33 

29-33 

19-30 

GEESE  . 

23-23 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  live  poultry  market  since  last 
week’s  quotations.  However,  there  is 
an  undertone  of  uncertainty  existing 
that  is  causing  a  little  apprehension. 
For  one  thing,  trade  was  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  number  of  freight  cars  due 
from  the  west. 

Fowls  are  practically  without 
change,  altho  Leghorns  have  shown 
disposition  to  work  out  at  a  slightly 
lower  figure.  In  the  freight  market, 
all  breeds  were  selling  the  same.  It 
was  only  some  extremely  choice  ex¬ 
press  lots  of  coloreds  were  bringing  a 
better  price. 

Express  broilers  and  chickens  that 
were  really  fancy  have  been  selling  at 
better  prices,  as  the  average  goes. 
However,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  ar¬ 
rivals  going  at  concessions  because  of 
a  variety  of  disqualifications. 

Rabbits  are  quiet,  the  prevailing 
price  28  to  30  cents,  which  is  higher 
than  the  trade  is  willing  to  pay  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Outlook  for  Late  Potatoes 


Last 


STATE 

Feb.  29 

Feb.  23 

Year 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

3.60-3.75 

3.25-3.40 

3.10-3.25 

3.75-3.90 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.75-4.25 

3.35-385 

3.60-3.85 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

4.50-5.00 

4.15-4.60 

4.40-4.65 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

4.25-4.75 

4.00-4.50 

5.00-5.50 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

5.35-5.70 

5.00-5.40 

5.75-6.10 

Readers  will 

recall  that  during  the 

last  few  weeks  we  have  steadily  re¬ 
ported  an  improvement  in  the  outlook 
for  the  close  of  the  potato  deal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  State  Grange  meet¬ 
ing  at  Poughkeepsie  we  reported  the 
fact  that  Long  Island  reserves  were 
very  low.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  also  stated  that  Maines  have  been 
moving  freely.  Now,  comes  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  potato  trade  in  Chicago 
which  not  only  substantiates  our  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  but  goes  farther.  It 
states  that  according  to  the  estimates 
obtained  from  the  private  shippers  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  approx¬ 
imately  6,000  car  loads  of  potatoes 
compared  with  last  year  out  of  the 
states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York 
(including  Long  Island),  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan.  The  states  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  are  approx¬ 
imately  1500  car  loads  short.  The 
far  west  has  more  stock  than  is  want¬ 
ed.  However,  we  do  not  expect  a 
great  deal  of  serious  competition  from 
those  states,  for  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  northwest  holdings  are 
suitable  for  the  eastern  trade.  It  is 
generally  known,  that  when  the  east 
goes  west  for  supplies  around  the  first 
of  April,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  the  desired  quantity  of  high 
colored  white  stock. 

Earlier  in  the  potato  deal  we  receiv¬ 
ed  the  government  report  of 
402,000,000  bushels  this  season  compar¬ 
ed  with  354,000,000  bushels  for  the  year 
previous. 

When  we  considered  these  estimates 
we  called  the  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  surplus  could  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  early  producing  states, 
leaving  the  central  and  western  states, 
which  produce  the  heavy  late  crop, 
with  no  more  than  the  year  previous. 

The  surplus  from  the  early  south¬ 
ern  producing  states  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  very  much  on  time.  As  we 
have  said  a  number  of  times,  the  fact 
that  last  year’s  late  crop,  and  this 
year’s  early  crop  were  on  par,  we 
could  not  see  the  justification  for  the 
low  prices  prevailing  in  the  market 
this  winter.  However,  the  trade  had 
the  idea  that  there  were  more  pota- 
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toes  in  the  market  than  demand  war¬ 
ranted.  If  we  had  more  of  the  north¬ 
western  surplus  here  in  the  east,  the 
situation  would  he  entirely  reverse 
from  what  it  is  today. 

The  strength  of  the  situation  exists 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  east  we  are 
6,000  car  loads  short  of  last  year. 
Maine  shows  the  biggest  shortage  of 
approximately  4,500,  New  York  is 
about  on  par  with  a  year  ago,  altho 
it  reports  about  200  cars  less.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  a  hundred  or  so  cars 
more,  while  Michigan  is  about  1300  or 
1400  cars  under  last  year.  Minnes¬ 
ota  has  about  1500  or  1600  less  than 
a  year  ago  while  Wisconsin  is  just  a 
shade  under  a  year  ago. 

A  factor  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  early  crop  that  is 
coming  from  Florida.  Under  date  of 
February  24th,  the  New  York  Packer 
advises  that  a  severe  cold  snap  struck 
that  southern  state  over  the  previous 
week  end,  and  cold  and  heavy  winds 
damaged  crops,  especially  in  exposed 
places.  Reports  stated  that  potatoes 
in  the  Hastings  district,  the  main  po¬ 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


tato  shipping  section  of  Florida,  suf¬ 
fered  considerably.  Taking  all  of 
these  factors  into  consideration,  it  not 
only  looks  that  the  potato  deal  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wind  up  strong,  but  that  we  are 
going  to  see  some  periodically  sky¬ 
rocketing  of  prices.  We  expect  that 
we  will  have  a  little  breathing  spell 
from  time  to  time,  due  to  profit  tak¬ 
ing  by  growers  and  dealers,  or  at  least 
to  holding  reserve  stocks. 

A  reference  to  the  above  quotations 
clearly  shows  that  the  market  is  al¬ 
ready  above  that  of  a  year  ago  with 
the  exception  of  Long  Island,  a  strange 
fact  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prices  in  western  New  York  on  choice 
lines  go  above  published  quotations, 
some  men  reporting  offers  of  $4.00. 

Now  comes  the  question  as  to  hold¬ 
ing.  One  very  prominent  grower 
from  the  southern  tier  says  that  he 
does  not  know  whether  to  hold  to  the 
bitter  end,  or  start  easing  stocks  out. 
That  answer  can  only  be  given  by  the 
man  himself.  Everything  depends  up¬ 
on  how  much  money  he  has  in  the 
bank.  If  a  man  is  in  a  strong  finan¬ 
cial  position,  he  can  take  a  chance,  and 
he  may  reap  some  real  profits  by  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  bitter  end,  but  the  fellow 
that  has  bills  to  pay  can  not  afford 
to  take  such  a  chance,  and  should  be¬ 
gin  to  start  dickering  at  least.  He 
has  one  thing  in  his  favor,  and  that  is 
he  knows  that  potatoes  are  not  over 
plentiful,  and  they  have  got  to  come 
to  him  for  supplies.  Just  how  much 
price  advance  the  trade  will  stand  be- 
before  it  buckles  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate,  we  look  for  a  strong  wind 
up  of  the  deal. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  29 

Feb.  23 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.34% 

1.34% 

1.40% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.98% 

.99% 

.77% 

Oats  (May)  . 

.57(4 

.56% 

.46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.65% 

1.673% 

1.50% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.15% 

1.17% 

.90% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.69% 

.673% 

.54% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  18  Feb.  26 

Grade  Oats  . 

36.50 

36.50 

32.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

37.50 

37.50 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.00 

40.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

37.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.50 

44.50 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.50 

39.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

41.00 

40.50 

39.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

40.25 

40.00 

32.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

38.50 

32.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.00 

40.50 

31.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

46.00 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.50 

47.00 

37.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

39.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.50 

54.00 

41.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

51.50 

51.00 

45.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

1  SAW  P.  A.  come  into  the  picture  some 
nineteen  years  ago.  I  saw  it  nose  out  the 
leading  brands  of  the  day.  With  steady  gait, 
it  showed  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  field. 
I  know  and  you  know  that  it  has  maintained 
its  lead  ever  since.  And  you  and  I  know  why! 

The  minute  you  open  the  tidy  red  tin  and 
let  that  fragrance  fill  the  air,  you’re  ready  to 
cheer  for  P.  A.  Then  you  load  up  and  light 


up.  .  .  .  Cool  as  a  judge  deciding  the  winner. 
Sweet  as  a  blue  ribbon  for  your  favorite. 
Mild  and  mellow  and  long-burning. 

No  wonder  more  P.  A.  is  smoked  than  any 
other  brand.  No  wonder  Prince  Albert  counts 
its  friends  by  the  million.  If  you  don’t  know 
all  this  by  personal  experience,  it’s  high  time 
you  found  out.  Get  going  today  with  good 
old  P.  A.  That’s  my  tip,  Gentlemen. 


PRINGE  ALBERT 

—  no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


More  for  your  money  in 
every  way — TWO  full 
ounces  in  every  tin. 


k  1928,  R.  J .  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 


Learn  What  Insulation  Will  Do 


The  sad  faced  birds  in  the  chilly ,  drafty  hen  house  are  just  existing 
through  the  winter,  waiting  for  spring . 

Hens  can’t  lay  under  those  conditions ♦  A  warm  house  ( insulated ) 
keeps  ’em  happy  and  healthy  and  yields  a  full  egg  basket  when  egg 
prices  are  highest 


HpHE  use  of  insulation  is  fundamental  in 
modern  building  construction*  It  adds 
comfort  and  health,  makes  possible  a  steady 
temperature  and  reduces  heating  costs* 

Your  dwelling  that  is  drafty  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heat  in  winter  and  hot  upstairs 
in  summer,  is  made  comfortable  by  insul¬ 
ation*  Your  poultry  house,  where  the 
hens  quit  laying  from  November  to  March, 
is  made  a  busy  singing  workshop  all  winter* 
In  midsummer  it  is  kept  cool  and  comfort¬ 
able*  Your  garage,  where  the  frigid  winter 
penetrates  the  tightest  walls  is 
made  snug  so  it  is  easy  to  keep 
the  car  warm  and  ready  to  start 
on  a  zero  morning.  Insulation 
does  these  things,  at  low  cost* 


Before  you  build  or  remodel,  study  in¬ 
sulation.  Examine  insulating  materials 
at  your  local  lumber  yard*  Look  at  the 
thick  broad  sheets  of  fiber,  or  blankets 
that  go  between  the  studding,  easy  to 
apply,  which  keep  your  house  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer*  Notice,  also, 
how  handy  this  material  is  for  fixing 
up  the  attic,  or  building  a  new  closet* 
You  will  want  to  keep  a  supply  of  it 
always  on  hand. 

Learn  about  insulation  because  it  can 
increase  both  your  comfort  and 
your  profits*  This  publication 
will  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  sources  of  information  about 
practical  insulating  materials. 


This  Paper  Recommends  Only  Reliable  Merchandise 


After  50  Years  of  Service 
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First  in  1878 


Best  in  1928 

De  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Skim  cleaner-Produce  better  cream 
Turn  easier -Last  longer 


I 


* 


-  -- 
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See  and  Try  a  DE  LAVAL 

THE  best  way  to  judge  a 
new  1928  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  De  Laval  Separator  is  to 
see  one,  and  better  still  to  try 
it  side-by-side  with  any  other. 
We  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
do  that  and  not  choose  a  De 
Laval.  Improvements  are: 
Beautiful  gold  and  black  finish; 
completely  enclosed  gears;  im¬ 
proved  regulating  cover  and 
float;  turnable  supply  can;  easier 
starting  and  turning;  oil  window, 
and  the  “floating  howl.” 

“Golden  Series”  machines  are 
now  on  display  by  De  Laval 
dealers  everywhere.  They  will 
be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 


De  Laval 

oints  the  Way  to  Still . . . 
Greater  Dairy  Profits 


FIFTY  years  ago,”  says  Dr.  C.  \Y. 
Larson,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairying  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  “the  dairy  industry  was 
undeveloped  and  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  Today  the  dairy  industry  is  the 
largest  and  most  vital  industry  in  the 


It  has  more  far-reaching  effect 


1 £> 

world. 

upon  the  health  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  than  any  other  industry.” 

Last  year  the  farm  value  of  American 
dairy  products  was  more  than  three 
billion  dollars,  or  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  our  total  yearly  farm  income. 

Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  De  Laval  invented 
the  first  practical  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  and  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where  now  say  that  the  cream  separator 
has  done  more  than  any  other  factor  to 
make  modern  dairying  possible. 

1928  "Golden  Series” 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators 


beginning, 


Laval 


is*  i  m 


Separators  have  kept  the  lead  ever  since, 
not  only  in  numbers  in  use  but  in  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  More  than  four  million  De 
Laval  machines  have  been  made  and 
there  are  about  as  many  of  them  in  use 
the  world  over  as  of  all  other  makes. 


Now  the  new  1928  “Golden  Series” 
Separators,  commemorating  the  50th 
De  Laval  Anniversary,  mark  another 
step  forward.  They  are  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  efficient  and  beautiful  cream 
separators  ever  made.  They  must  prove 
a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit. 

The  “Golden  Series”  machines  are 
made  in  seven  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  200  to  1350  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour. 
They  may  be  operated  by  hand  or  any 
form  of  power.  They  may  be  bought  for 
cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  pay 
for  themselves. 

The  De  Laval  Milker 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  is  now  causing  as  great  a  change 
in  dairying  as  De  Laval  Separators  did 
year’s  ago.  There  are  already  thousands 
in  use,  milking  more  than  one  million 
cows  with  extremely  satisfactory  results. 

De  Laval  Milkers  permit  all  dairy 
production  to  be  placed  on  a  machine 
basis.  Because  of  their  gentle  yet  stimu¬ 
lating  and  uniform  action  De  Laval 
Milkers  milk  with  better  results  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  They 
enable  one  man  to  milk  two  to  three 
times  as  many  cows  as  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and  produce  cleaner  milk.  They 
are  simple  in  construction,  easy 
^  to  operate  and  to  keep  in  a  san¬ 
itary  condition.  Everyone  milk¬ 
ing  five  or  more  cows  will  find  a 
De  Laval  Milker  a  profitable  as 
well  as  time  and  labor-saving  in¬ 
vestment.  Sold  for  cash  or  on 
self -paying  terms. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or 
write  nearest  office  below  for  full 
information  as  to  either  separa¬ 
tors  or  milkers. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 
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EASY  TO  CLEAN 
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/t  Jive  minute,  chat  about  your  floors 

by  J 


Perhaps  you  are  thinking:  “Just  what  will 
I  do  with  those  old  wood  floors?”  No  one, 
now-a-days,  wants  an  old,  shabby,  splintery 
wood  floor.  They  are  bad  looking  enough,  to  be 
sure.  But,  the  worst  of  an  old  wood  floor  is,  it  is 
drudgery  to  keep  it  clean. 

Happily,  the  -looking  floors  of  today  are 
the  easiest  to  care  for.  Take  for  instance  floors  of 
Armstrong’s  Linoleum.  These  are  made  in  the 
prettiest  of  colors  and  patterns — yet  just  a  damp 
mopping  is  all  that  is  required  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  dirt  does  not  soak  into  the  grain  as  in  wood 
floors,  but  remains  on  top,  where  it  can  be  whisked 
away  in  a  jiffy.  Linoleum  is  always  so  fresh-look¬ 
ing  and  neat  as  a  pin,  and  not  at  all  expensive. 

Now,  suppose  you  have  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  your  floors  this  spring.  What  will  it 
be?  In  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  you  have  a  wide 
choice  of  patterns  from  which  you  can  select  a 
floor  covering  appropriate  for  any  room  in  the 
house.  Begin  with  the  kitchen — the  most  walked- 
on  floor  in  the  house.  The  lovely  tile  pattern  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  kitchen  above  is  of  Armstrong’s 


HAZEL  DELL  BROWN 


In  tht  large  illustration 
is  shown  Armstrong  ’sAra- 
besq  Linoleum ,  No.  go  12 


Arabesq  Linoleum.  While  it  is  light  in  color, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  it  clean  and 
bright.  The  Arabesq,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
newest  Armstrong  ideas  in  all-over  linoleum. 
The  particular  pattern  shown  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  real  handcraft  tiles.  I,  myself,  could 


Above :  Jaspe 
Linoleum  Rug, 
Pattern  No. 
7/7.  At  Right: 
Printed  Lino- 
leumRug,  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  go j 


hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  first  saw  this  re¬ 
markable  effect. 

For  living-room,  dining-room,  or  bedroom,  a 
rug  of  Armstrong  s  Jaspe  Linoleum  is  quite  appro¬ 
priate  and  practical,  too.  These  Jaspe  rugs,  in 
several  shades,  with  interesting  overlaid  borders 
of  varied  pattern,  are  really  the  prettiest  ideas  in 
smooth-surface  rugs  I  have  ever  seen.  You  must 
see  them  in  the  stores  to  appreciate  what  I  mean. 

While  these  genuine  linoleum  rugs  are  not  at 
all  expensive,  there  are  Armstrong’s  j Quaker-Felt 
Rugs  at  a  still  lower  price.  These  may  be  had  in 
many  attractive  patterns. 

Tell  me  the  size  and  kind  of  room  and  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  the  furniture  and  I  will  help  you 
select  the  most  economical,  practical,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  floor  covering.  Enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
and  I  will  send  you  in  addition,  “The  Attractive 
Home — How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration” — a  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  booklet  about  floors.  Cooh  for  the 

CIRCLE  A 

Simply  address  your  letter  to  Hazel  Dell  the  buiiap  hack 
Brown,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Linoleum 
Division,  1013  Jackson  St., Lancaster,  Pa. 


Armstrongs  Linoleum 

INLAID  AND  PRINTED  IN  RUGS  OR  PIECE  GOODS 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Plan  for  Uniform  Pay  for  Farm  Work 


Amos  Kirby 


A  GROUP  conference  of  the  Boards 
of  Agriculture  of  Salem,  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  Counties  has  been 
called  at  Salem  to  arrange  a  farm 
wage  scale  for  the  coming  season. 

This  plan  is  to  have 
a  uniform  wage  for 
all  farm  operations. 
This  is  to  cover  the 
cost  of  gathering  all 
crops  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  basis  that  will 
be  uniform  to  all 
pickers  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  area. 

No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  force  down 
the  cost  of  gathering 
crops,  nor  will  it  af¬ 
fect  the  existing  wages  for  skilled 
farm  labor  that  is  regularly  employed 
on  farms.  During  recent  years,  groups 
of  harvest  labor  have  taken  advantage 
of  conditions  and  forced  wages  to  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  levels,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  growers  have  paid  exhorbit- 
ant.  prices.  This  year,  the  Boards  of 
Agriculture  will  set  a  fair  price  scale 
for  average  crops  that  will  be  uni¬ 
form  in  all  sections.  During  recent 
years  the  Gloucester  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  set  a  wage  scale  that 
has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  to 
the  farmer  and  the  harvest  hand. 

Asks  for  Milk  Tariff 

William  Nulton,  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  Brunswick,  represented 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  before  the 
tariff  commission  in  Washington  an 
February  23,  asking  for  a  higher  tar¬ 
iff  on  milk  and  milk  products  brought 
into  the  United  States.  Among  the 
figures  presented  to  the  tariff  commis¬ 
sion  were  the  results  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  conducted  by  A.  G.  Waller,  econo¬ 
mist,  New  Brunswick,  showing  that  it 
costs  25.4  cents  a  gallon  to  produce 
milk  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
areas. 

Frost  Injury  Quite  Severe 

The  injury  to  the  peach  crops  ap¬ 
pears  more  serious  than  reported  some 
time  ago,  particularly  in  Atlantic 
county.  In  the  Egg  Harbor  and  Ger¬ 
mania  sections  practically  all  of  the 
buds  are  killed.  At  Vineland,  the  in¬ 
jury  is  spotted,  and  at  Hammonton 


Dealers  Lower  Retail 
Milk  Prices 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  in¬ 
formation  comes  to  us  that  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  and  the 
Bordens  Farm  Products  Company 
are  reducing  the  price  of  retail  milk. 
The  new  price  will  be  one  cent  a 
quart  lower.  It  becomes  effective 
March  1  for  bulk  milk  and  March 
5  for  bottled  milk.  The  milk  com¬ 
panies  report  that  this  action  was 
taken  as  a  result  of  market  condi¬ 
tions. 


fuse  to  handle  the  usual  60  pint  crate 
as  formerly  used. 

Poultry  Sanitation 

County  Agent  Orley  G.  Bowen,  New 
Brunswick,  has  enrolled  30  poultrymen 
in  Middlesex  County  who  will  put  out 
over  70,000  chicks  this  spring  under 
the  approved  sanitation  plans  as  work¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Experiment  Station, 
poultry  farm.  Included  in  this  list 
are  poultrymen  who  will  put  out  as 
few  as  five  hundred  while  others  are 
going  to  put  out  as  many  as  15,000. 

Dr.  Lipman  on  Farm  Relief 

In  a  recent  address  before  Milltown 
Grange,  Dr.  Lipman,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  recent  changes  in  the 
chemical  industry  would  indicate  that 
larger  areas  of  land  in  the  near  future 
will  be  required  to  furnish  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  certain  new  types  of  products. 


Dr.  Lipman  also  believed  that  the 
farmers  would  be  much  better  off  if 
land  unsuited  to  farming  were  taken 
out  of  cultivation  and  devoted  to  other 
purposes. 

Dairymen  After  Good  Bulls 

Burlington  County  is  conducting  a 
better  sire  campaign.  The  dairymen, 
according  to  County  Agent  Thompson, 
realize  the  need  for  high  grade  bulls 
as  herd  sires  and  are  buying  the  kind 
that  will  improve  their  herds.  As  a 
part  of  this  campaign,  County  Agent 
Thompson,  with  a  party  of  dairymen 
from  Burlington  County,  spent  a  day 
in  Hunterdon  County  visiting  some  of 
the  leading  herds  of  that  county  with 
the  view  of  buying  high  grade  bulls 
to  head  their  herds.  County  Agent 
E.  A.  Gaunt  Flemington  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  the  dairymen  visit 
Hunterdon  County. 

Road  Camp  Work 

The  Salem  County  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  have  recently  moved  their  pris¬ 
on  road  camp  and  are  utilizing  the 
prison  labor  to  build  new  gravel  roads 


through  a  section  of  the  county  where 
road  improvements  have  been  few  and 
far  between  in  recent  years.  The 
open  weather  all  winter  has  permitted 
the  employment  of  the  labor  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Establish  Forest  Demonstration 

A  permanent  forest  demonstration 
for  Somerset  County  was  established 
on  the  farm  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Whiton,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange, 
on  February  10  by  E.  L.  Scovell,  for¬ 
estry  specialist,  New  Brunswick.  A 
plot  of  native  forest  trees  has  been 
selected  and  all  trees  to  be  removed 
have  been  marked  to  be  removed  some 
time  during  the  winter. 

Dorothy  Poultry  Club 

The  Dorothy  poultry  Club,  Dorothy, 
Atlantic  County,  is  starting  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  production  of  better  eggs. 
They  have  recently  had  Prof.  C.  S. 
Platt,  Experiment  Station,  down  to 
address  them  and  to  show  them  how 
to  produce  eggs  that  will  enable  them 
to  meet  the  severe  western  competi¬ 
tion.  — Amos  Kirby, 


Farm  News  From  Northern  New  York 

European  Corn  Borer  Control  Methods  Studied 


l.  Roe 


mg 


most  all  varieties  have  been  hit  with 
some  varieties,  particularly  the  Elber- 
tas,  Hales  and  main  crop  ones  a  com¬ 
plete  loss. 

Discuss  New  Berry  Grate 

The  small  berry  growers  of  Atlantic 
County  have  held  a  series  of  meetings 
to  decide  on  the  type  of  crate  to  use 
this  season.  A  move  is  under  way 
to  establish  a  small  24  pint  crate  for 
raspberries.  Last  year’s  experience 
with  the  small  crate  demonstrated  that 
many  retailers  will  handle  raspberries 
if  they  can  buy  a  small  crate  but  re- 


PREV AILING  topic  of  discussion 
in  Northern  New  York  where 
farmers  come  together,  is  the  corn  bor¬ 
er.  With  its  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  in  many  different  localities  this 
last  season,  and  at 
widely  separated 
points,  where  it  had 
not  been  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  the  question  is— 
where  will  it  have 
spread  to  this  coming 
year,  and  how  bad 
will  it  be  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  i  t 
made  an  initial  ap¬ 
pearance  last  season. 

The  Farm  Bureaus 
of  the  north  are  mak- 
strong  efforts  to  spread  all  the 
available  information  as  to  control 
methods.  O.  G.  Agne,  the  very  con¬ 
scientious  county  agricultural  agent, 
Jefferson  county,  is  taking  advantage 
of  every  opportunity.  On  March  10th 
he  discusses  this  problem  at  Henderson 
Grange,  next  week  at  Depauville.  Then 
the  first  of  April  a  series  of  meetings 
will  be  held  in  many  sections  of  the 
county.  Among  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  being  made  for  this  region  are: 
plow  under  all  stubble,  clean  up  and 
burn  all  weeds  and  other  rubbish 
around  the  fields,  work  the  land  with 
discs  only  as  the  use  of  spring  tooths 
will  drag  up  the  buried  material,  and 
use  fertilization  methods  that  will 
hasten  the  maturity  of  the  corn.  With 
over  100,000  acres  of  ensilage  corn  be¬ 
ing  grown  in  Northern  New  York  an¬ 
nually,  the  financial  side  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  corn  borer  control  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem. 

Dairy  Unification  Again  Talked 

Although  only  a  few  North  Country 
dairymen  attended  the  mass  meeting 
of  dairymen  held  at  Utica  this  week, 
the  dairy  and  its  varied  problems  holds 
a  very  prominent  part  of  all  discus¬ 
sions.  Some  believe  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  officials  are  entirely 
right  when  they  retain  entirely  out  of 
these  mass  discussions;  others  feel  that 
in  order  to  show  a  cooperative  spirit 
the  League  should  at  least  sit  in  for 
a  few  minutes;  and  still  others  think 
that  all  dairymen’s  organizations 
should  be  in  the  “United  group’’.  At 
any  rate  thinking  farmers  are  intense¬ 
ly  interested.  The  barn  meetings  held 
thus  far  this  winter  have  met  instant 
favor  as  they  provide  a  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  information  both  through  the 


specialists  who  are  in  attendance,  and 
in  the  interchange  of  ideas  of  those 
who  go.  Beginning  on  March  19th  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  will 
have  another  series  of  these  meetings. 
These  will  be  held  at  Calcium,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Plessis,  Point  Peninsula,  Cape 
Vincent,  Depauville,  South  Rutland, 
Rodman,  and  East  Hounsfield,  with  the 
local  committeemen  making  the  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Dairy  Improvement  Association 
Reorganizes 

On  March  1st  the  Ellisburg  Dairy 
Improvement  Association  will  have  a 
sort  of  reorganization  meeting  in  the 
town  hall  at  Ellisburg  village.  Frank 
M.  Collins  of  Mannsville  who  has  been 
the  acting  president,  will  preside.  The 
association  now  has  some  22  members, 
and  James  F.  Nohle  has  been  the  test¬ 
er  for  the  past  year. 

Jersey  Breeders  Active 

A  large  gathering  of  Jersey  breeders 
is  being  planned  for  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  is  held  in  Northern  New 
York  the  last  of  next  June.  Hudson 
C.  Bull  of  Rutland  Center  is  working 
with  Ira  Paine  of  East  Schodack,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  organization,  in 


making  the  plans,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  charge  wil  lbe  held 
soon  after  the  first  of  April  according 
to  present  plans.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  Jerseys 
in  the  state.  While  speaking  of 
Breeders’  organizations,  the  Holstein 
Association  of  Jefferson  county  held  a 
meeting  this  week  at  which  some  plans 
for  future  development  were  outlined. 
Some  methods  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  large  number  of  high  record  an¬ 
imals  bred  in  Northern  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years,  and  being  developed 
now,  will  doubtless  result. 

Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 
In  the  reports  of  the  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  associations  of  Jefferson  County 
a  Jersey  owned  by  F.  M.  Collins  of 
Mannsville  was  the  high  cow  of  the 
Ellisburg  association  for  fat,  producing 
73.4  pounds  from  1311  pounds  of  milk 
With  one  of  H.  G.  William’s  Short¬ 
horns  leading  with  a  milk  production 
of  1860  pounds  and  68.8  pounds  of  fat. 
In  the  Watertown  association  George 
Merriman  leads  again  with  a  Holstein 
giving  63.0  pounds  of  fat  from  1705 
pounds  of  milk.  One  of  Clarence 
Zimmer’s  Holsteins  took  the  milk  lead 
with  1715.  The  tester  for  the  Water- 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


Farm  News  From  Delaware 


THE  Delaware  State  Board  of  Health 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
endeavoring  to  help  the  dairymen  make 
their  food  products  sanitary.  A  large 
majority  of  the  dairymen  of  Delaware 
have  complied  to  the  State’s  warning, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  small 
dairymen  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  who,  because  their  dairy  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  their  general  farm¬ 
ing  scheme  have  utterly  failed  to  try 
and  comply  with  sanitary  regulations 
governing  their  products.  The  State 
Law  sets  forth  that  every  dairyman 
must  obtain  a  State  license  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  by  the  first  day 
of  July  of  each  year,  providing  he  of¬ 
fers  his  milk  for  sale.  The  law  also 
carries  a  penalty  along  with  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  financial  situation  of  many 
of  the  smaller  dairymen,  no  arbitrary 
action  has  been  taken  against  them. 

Many  of  these  dairymen  have  not  re¬ 
alized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  have  disposed  of  the  inspector  by 
promising  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  This  situation  alone  has 
brought  about  the  suggestion  of  a 


standard  grading  of  all  dairies.  The 
creamery  or  purchaser  of  milk  would 
then  be  able  to  detect,  from  compul¬ 
sory  marking  of  the  cap  of  the  milk 
bottle,  whether  the  milk  he  was  buy¬ 
ing  was  bottled  under  clean  conditions. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Beckett,  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  re¬ 
inspecting  the  dairies  to  determine  if 
any  of  these  who  have  been  granted  li¬ 
censes  have  been  remiss  in  keeping 
them  up  to  standard.  It  is  found  in 
most  cases  that  dairymen  who  have 
state  licenses  are  maintaining  their 
plants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

There  are  some  creameries  which 
refuse  to  buy  milk  from  any  except 
legitimate  licensed  dairymen.  In  this 
connection  the  dairyman  who  is  with¬ 
out  a  State  license  has  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  selling  milk  to  them.  Fortu¬ 
nately  many  of  the  unlicensed  dairy¬ 
men  have  but  trifling  irregularities 
which  could  be  corrected  if  they  desired 
to  do  so  in  a  short  time  and  then  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  larger 
dairymen  who  have  but  few  advan¬ 
tages  over  them. — -Karl  P.  Thompson, 
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PAINT 


It  is  a  good  idea  to 
paint  your  buildings 
in  the  spring  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  surface  against 
summer  rains  and  heat, 
and  repair  damage 
that  winter  may  have 
caused.  We  have 
selected  those  paints 
that  are  time  proven 
in  your  territory,  pick¬ 
ing  them  out  to  give 
you  the  utmost  value 
for  the  least  possible 
money.  It  will  pay 
you  to  buy  them  at 
our  “tag’.’  stores. 


Builders’ 

Hardware 


If  you  are  building  or 
making  repairs  this 
spring,  you  will  need 
builders’  hardware. 

You  cannot  judge 
hinges,  locks,  barn 
equipment,  and  many 
other  such  things,  en¬ 
tirely  by  appearance. 
The  safe  way  to  save 
disappointment  is  to 
let  us  tell  you  all  about 
them  and  help  you 
pick  out  the  kinds 
most  suited  to  your 
needs.  This  service 
costs  you  nothing. 


It  is  time  to  plan  for  the  regular 
spring  clean-up  and  the  repairs 
you  will  have  to  make  on  your 
house,  barns  and  equipment.  There 
will  be  many  things  for  you  to 
plan  out  and  many  different  kinds 
of  hardware  to  select  to  do  the 
work  with.  To  take  the  easiest 
and  the  best  way,  come  to  one  of 
our  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Stores  and  let  us  give  you  personal 
help.  Through  our  experience,  we 
know  just  what  sort  of  materials 
give  the  most  satisfaction  under  the 
climatic  and  farming  conditions 
in  your  neighborhood.  Our  advice 
on  paint,  roofing,  fencing  and 
builders’  hardware  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  you  and  it  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Why  not  use  it? 


Oils  and  Greases 

Get  in  your  supply  now  for  tractor  and 
automobile.  We  will  supply  you  with  the 
right  grade  for  your  needs. 

Chicken  Supplies 

Talk  to  us  about  incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies  of  all  kinds.  You  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 

Fencing 

A  good  farm  is  always  well  fenced.  We 
can  furnish  you  all  kinds  of  field,  poultry, 
hog  and  yard  fence.  Priced  right. 
Thoroughly  dependable. 

— and 

of  course  we  have  all  of  the  little  odds 
and  ends,  the  tools  to  work  with,  that  you 
will  need  for  your  spring  fix-up. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 

High  Light  of  Farm  and  Home  Week 


(  Continued 

the  home,  where  it  belongs.  ...” 

“Any  preacher  who  comes  into  a 
community  but  once  in  two  weeks  and 
then  merely  to  preach  to  the  people 
is  about  as  effective  as  a  woodpecker 
on  a  cannon  ball.  Most  pastors  of  ru¬ 
ral  churches  are  carrying  on  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  incurables  when  they  carry 
on  with  an  old  time  program  in  these 
days.  They  have  lost  two  decades  of 
the  youth  of  the  church  already  and 
are  losing  more  all  the  time.  The 
average  radius  of  most  rural  minis¬ 
tries  of  today  is  but  iy2  miles.  Too 
often  it  covers  one  half  mile.  ...” 

“If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  rural 
people  of  today  with  religion  there 
must  be  readjustments,  changes  in  our 
educational  approach,  to  meet  the 
changed  economic  conditions  that  have 
come  with  good  roads,  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting,  consolidated  schools  and  other 
educational  improvement.  Bounder- 
ies  must  be  widened,  and  we  must 
think  of  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  of 
the  girls,  the  women  and  the  men  of 
a  much  wider  area.  One  church  with 
real  vision  is  actually  serving  twelve 
rural  Sunday  Schools,  its  laymen  (and 
women)  contributing  largely  of  their 
time  and  talents,  in  rotation,  and  they 
are  saving  the  day  for  a  whole  county 
in  religious  matters.” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  Felton:  “The  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  get  discouraged, 
who  is  not  too  sensitive  to  criticism, 
who  has  vision  and  who  holds  to  high 
ideals  as  a  leader  in  education,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  inspiration,  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  month  to  his  or  her 
community.  It  doesn’t  matter  so  much 
what  project  is  undertaken.  Look 
around  and  see  what  is  needed.  One 
unfailing  rule  should  be  adhered  to  and 
that  is  ‘Do  something  about  each  pro¬ 
ject  before  leaving  it  and  going  on  to 
the  next.’  It  is  not  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  each  community  to  carry  out 
some  one  project  at  least  every  six 
months.  Never  emphasize  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  view  points  in  any  community 
activity,  but  rather  work  from  the 
basis  of  common  interests.” 

*  H:  H: 

Miss  Harriet  Ainsworth  (Education¬ 
al  Department  of  Filene’s  Boston)  : 
“The  once  treasured  heavy  tresses  of 
our  mother’s  and  grandmother’s  days 
are  no  longer  in  favor.  Today  the  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  head  must  be  studied 
and  it  must  conform  to  that  of  the 
figure.  We  do  not  want  more  hair 
than  face  or  skin,  and  the  design  of 
the  hair  is  more  important  even  than 
that  of  the  dress.  Before  we  can  se¬ 
lect  clothes  or  hats  we  must  decide 
what  our  hair  design  is  to  be.  The 
trend  is  towards  very  simple  effects, 
no  coils,  no  braids,  no  knots  or  knobs 
of  hair!  We  must  first  look  at  the 
individual  to  see  what  her  assets  and 
her  liabilities  are:  to  see  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad.  Retain  the  former 
and  build  up  the  latter  by  proper  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hair,  which  is  capable  of 
working  wonderfully  softening  effects 
for  any  face. 

“The  too  heavy  hair  should  be 
thinned  at  the  back.  Nearly  all  hair 
needs  to  be  shortened  to  shoulder 
length.  Work  towards  the  Greek  ideal 
of  the  oval  for  the  face,  and  head  well 
rounded  at  the  back.  The  top  hair 
may  be  separated  and  draped  over  the 
closely  pinned  back  in  a  swirled  effect 
with  all  ends  tucked  under.  Ears 
should  be  draped.  The  hair  should 
be  trained  or  groomed  to  lie  in  place, 
or  else  a  net  should  be  worn,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  the  fringe  variety.” 

Hi  *  * 

Ruth  Sawyer  Durand:  “You  need 
more  books  in  your  schools.  Nothing 
is  so  tragic  as  to  see  a  school  with 
just  a  few  books  and  these  not  chang¬ 
ed  frequently.  With  nothing  new  or 


from  Page  3) 

refreshing  there  is  no  incentive  to  love 
books.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  children 
do  not  go  beyond  the  8th  grade.  If 
they  acquire  the  habit  of  books  they 
have  a  university  in  that  alone.  They 
will  never  love  books  unless  they  get 
books  early  in  life  and  this  means 
some  sort  of  library  in  the  community.” 

Jfc  ifc 

This  is  far  too  little  space  in  which 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  attractions  with  their 
wealth  of  exhibits,  demonstrations, 
play  periods  and  musical  feasts.  There 
was  the  rural  school  exhibit  with  its 
many  fine  new  features  including  an 
electrically  operated  bird  guessing 
game,  whereby  a  tiny  electric  bulb 
flashed  on  if  you  named  aright  any  of 
the  birds  shown  on  a  big  colored  bird 
chart.  There  were  the  “mystery 
paintings”  invented  by  an  ingenious 
rural  teacher  last  year  and  practiced 
over  the  state  this  year  by  means  of 
Professor  Palmeis’  valuable  rural  leaf¬ 
lets.  There  were  the  topographical 
map  “quadrangles” — with  photos  sur¬ 
rounding,  showing  the  real  things 
mapped  so  clearly  and  teaching  one  to 
become  accustomed  to  reading  and  in¬ 
terpreting  maps;  and  the  “nature  fun¬ 
nies”,  the  clever  terrariums  and  other 
evidences  of  the  live  interests  modern 
rural  schools  develop  in  the  lives  of 
the  children  on  the  farms. 

❖  *  * 

There  was  the  school  lunch  section, 
with  its  clever  wall  cupboards,  tables, 
kitchen  cabinets  and  even  some  won- 
drously  intriguing  children’s  arm 
chairs,  built  of  California  orange 
crates  and  made  real  sunshine  spots 
by  the  clever  use  of  brush  and  enamel. 

The  girls’  room  furnishing  project 
was  also  intriguing  with  its  skillfully 
decorated  hand  made  furniture  and 
draperies.  A  really  fine  barrel  chair, 
a  dressing  table  made  of  orange  crates, 
artistic  cretonnes,  beautifully  shaded 
lamps,  all  lent  charm  to  a  room  that 
any  one  might  covet,  regardless  of  in¬ 
come.  One  woman  had  made  18  bar¬ 
rel  chairs  like  the  one  shown  and  had 
given  one  to  each  girl  in  her  Sunday 
school  class  as  a  starter  in  the  rejuven¬ 
ation  of  her  girls’  rooms. 

%  Hi 

One  whole  audience  room  at  the  top 
of  the  Home  Economics  Building  had 
been  given  over  to  a  display  of  ar¬ 
ticles  made  and  successfully  marketed 
by  women.  This  “home  crafts’  ’ex¬ 
hibit  was  a  center  of  interest  all  the 
week  and  here  were  given  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  making  of  lampshades. 
Other  crafts  were  also  taught,  as  tied 
dyeing  and  hooked  rug  making. 


Pennsylvania  Working  for 
Farm  Electrification 

HE  Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  which  has  been  working 
for  several  months  to  arrive  at  a  basis 
for  an  effective  agreement  for  a  more 
rapid  extension  of  rural  electric  ser¬ 
vice,  feels  that  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Farm¬ 
er,  in  Order  28,  and  is  now  taking  ac¬ 
tive  steps  to  make  effective  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  order. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and 
the  other  larger  farm  organizations  of 
the  state  composing  the  State  Council 
of  Agricultural  Associations  are  unan¬ 
imous  in  their  approval  and  support  of 
the  proposed  plan  for  the  extension 
of  electric  service  to  farmers. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  a 
secretary  employed  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  committee.  John  M.  Mc- 
kee,  who  recently  retired  from  his  po¬ 
sition  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  the  choice  of  the  committee 
for  this  position. 
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Homemade  Electricity 


How  a  Creek  was  Made  to  Save  Backaches 


^tHERE  water  power  is  available 
there  is  no  cheaper  source  of 
power  to  provide  electricity  for  the 
farm,  once  the  machinery  is  installed. 
It  does  require  a  lot  of  figuring  to 
work  out  the  plans  and  considerable 
work  and  expense  is  required  to  in¬ 
stall  the  plant. 

I  recently  visited  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Florian  Benz  near  Springville,  Erie  Co., 
New  York,  to  ask  him  about  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  installing  a  water  wheel 
and  generator. 

A  small  creek  runs  between  the 
house  and  barn  and  about  ten  years 
ago  Mr.  Benz  put  in  a  dirt  dam  and  a 


as  a  six  kilowat  generator  which  Mr. 
Benz  purchased  at  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  over  the  cost  of  a  new  one. 
The  water  wheel  turns  at  the  rate  of 
22  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  geared 
through  a  countersnaft  to  turn  the 
generator  at  a  speed  of  950  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  wheel  turns  night  and  day.  I 
asked  Mr.  Benz  if  any  harm  was  done 
if  no  lights  were  turned  on  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  when  no  current  was  used 
that  none  was  manufactured,  so  as 
many  or  as  few  lights  and  appliances 
can  be  used  as  needed. 

I  asked  about  the  relative  cost  of 
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Company 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*San  Francisco,.  *Los  Angeles,  *Portland.  *Seattle.  *  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 


Millions  of  farmers  are 
using  Zinc  Insulated 
American,  Royal  An¬ 
thony  and  Monitor 
Fences  and  Banner 
Steel  Posts  because  they 
deliver  long  lasting  ser¬ 
vice  at  lowest  cost  per 
year.  See  Our  Dealer 


American 


A  general  view  of  the  dam  and  water  wheel.  The  building  houses  the 
generator,  switchboard  and  farm  shop. 


small  water  wheel  which  he  used  to 
run  a  turning  lathe  and  other  shop 
machinery.  Last  January  a  new  water 
wheel  and  dynamo  were  installed 
which  not  only  lights  all  the  farm 
buildings  but  also  runs  the  washing 
machine  and  provides  current  for  a  two 
burner  hot  plate,  a  small  portable  heat¬ 
er  and  for  a  homemade  brooder. 

Mr.  Benz  made  the  water  wheel  him¬ 
self.  It  is  fourteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  wide. 

“I  was  bothered  most  in  figuring  out 
the  shape  of  the  pockets,”  said  Mr. 
Benz.  “I  tried  two  or  three  different 
ways  and  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
it  quite  right  yet.” 

A  pulley  from  the  water  wheel  runs 
a  small  saw  and  a  turning  lathe  as  well 


the  installation  compared  with  getting 
a  line  from  the  village  about  a  mile 
away.  Mr.  Benz  said  that  he  went  into 
that  very  carefully.  The  house  was  al¬ 
ready  wired  but  he  found  that  it  would 
cost  about  $500  to  get  a  line  from  the 
village  to  his  farm.  Mr.  Benz  figures 
that  a  plant  similar  to  his  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  about  $400  or  $500  and  after 
it  is  once  installed  the  upkeep  is  very 
low.  All  the  attention  it  needs  is  to 
oil  the  generator  about  once  a  month 
and  the  boxes  of  the  water  wheel  once 
a  week. 

“I  could  put  in  another  plant  like 
this  one  much  quicker,”  said  Mr.  Benz. 
“I  learned  a  lot  about  how  to  do  it 
from  my  experience  in  installing  this 
one.” 


News  from  Albany 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


bond  issue  for  the  completion  of  the 
plant  industry  building  at  Cornell. 
This  building  has  been  planned  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  badly  needed. 

Farm  Bills  Under  Consideration 
Not  Yet  Passed 

A  very  important  bill  not  yet  a  law 
but  likely  to  be,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Wit¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Kirkland,  provides  for 
more  State  financial  help  for  county 
agricultural  fairs.  This  help  is  con¬ 
ditioned,  however,  on  the  provision 
that  no  fair  will  receive  any  State  help 
unless  it  cleans  up  the  gambling  and 
obscene  shows  which  heretofore  have 
been  found  on  too  many  fair  grounds. 
The  old  law  provides  for  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  State  of  $250,000, 
which  amount  is  given  to  the  local 
fairs  chiefly  for  premium  money.  The 
new  bill  increases  this  to  $375,000,  and 
the  bill  goes  on  to  say: 

"No  immoral,  lewd,  obscene  or 
indecent  show  or  exhibition,  and 
no  gambling  device  or  devices,  in¬ 
strument  or  contrivance  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  which  bets  are  laid  or 
wagers  made,  wheel  of  fortune,  or 
game  of  chance,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  upon  the  grounds  during 


the  annual  meeting,  fair  or  expo¬ 
sition  of  any  county  agricultural 
society  or  town  or  other  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  police  to  enforce 
this  prohibition.  This  prohibition 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
horse  racing,  or  tests  or  trials  of 
skill.” 

This  bill  should  pass  for  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  decent  cit¬ 
izen  and  will  do  much  to  bring  back 
the  original  purpose  of  the  fairs,  that 
is,  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  or  community  in  which  it  is 
held. 

To  Study  the  Sheep  and  Dog  Law 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
State  over  the  destruction  of  sheep  by 
dogs,  and  about  the  whole  problem  of 
legislation  covering  the  licensing  of 
dogs  and  payment  of  indemnities  for 
the  destruction  of  sheep.  Mr.  Wit¬ 
ter  has  introduced  into  the  Assembly 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  study  of 
this  subject  during  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer  by  a  legislative  committee  with 
a  view  to  having  the  law  so  amended 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


Plan  now  for  a  garden  on  your  farm 


Have  the  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  for  your  own 
use  as  well  as  to  sell  from  your  roadside  stand. 

Write  to-day  for  PAGE’S  GARDEN  GUIDE  and 
the  name  of  the  dealer  who  can  supply  you  with 

PAGE’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  Wholesale  Seedsmen 
GREENE,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross, 
to  8  wks.  old,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  8  to  10  wks.  old, ..$4  to  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  get  good  duality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee— if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


Make  Lumber  With  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 


Patented 


Name  ... 
Address 


Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 

Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 

Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 


Oatmeal . . . 
Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Meal... 
JMolasses 

No  Wonder  Baby 
Chicks  Thrive  On  It! 


The  pure,  fresh  oatmeal  of  Quaker  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
little  birds’  tender  digestive  tracts.  It  is  free 
from  dust,  or  other  irritating  substances. 

And  authoritative  tests  prove  oatmeal  more 
digestible  ( 96 %  available)  than  any  other 
grain  product! 

Cod  Liver  Oil  in  this  complete  feed  provides 
valuable  ingredients  to  build  strong,  big 
bones.  Cod  Liver  Meal  tones  up  the  birds’ 
digestion  so  that  all  ingredients  give  more 
nourishment. 

Quaker  pioneered  the  use  of  these  proved 
ingredients  in  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  And 
now  Quaker  offers  to  poultry  owners  another 
invaluable  ingredient — molasses.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  blended  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  by  an  exclusive  Quaker  process  so 
that  the  mixture  remains  a  dry  feed,  con¬ 
venient  to  handle. 

Included  in  the  diet  of  baby  chicks,  mo¬ 
lasses  practically  eliminates  coccidiosis. 
Molasses  is  a  remarkable  food  material,  rich 
in  vitamin  B.  It  furnishes  potash — ten  times 
as  much  as  some  grain  products. 

Start  them  right — they’ll  live,  they’ll  thrive, 
and  grow  to  be  the  finest  market  fowl  or 
pullets  that  you’ve  ever  had. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1928  Ful-O- 
Pep  Poultry  Book.  Your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  of  this  page,  or  a  card,  will  do. 


The  Quaker  O&ts  (Jwnpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  feeds  —  look  for  the  V 
striped  sacks  S' 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  F  arme 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 


ONE  of  the  expensive  parts  of  the 
poultry  business,  both  in  time  and 
money,  is  the  necessity  of  raising  pul¬ 
lets  each  year  to  replace  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  flock.  It  requires 
continual  study  and  success  one  year 
is  no  guarantee  that  trouble  will  be 
avoided  the  following  year.  Continued 
vigilance  is  the  - price  of  success.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  can  raise  at  least  85%  of  a 
flock  of  chicks  every  year  has  taken 
one  big  step  toward  success  in  the 
poultry  business. 

Rules  can  be  given  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  follow  them  fully.  However, 
the  following  points  are  all  important: 

Hatch  or  buy  chicks  that  have  vital¬ 
ity,  health  and  vigor. 

Supply  them  with  the  proper  amount 
of  heat. 

Prevent  crowding,  cannibalism  and 
toe  picking. 

Feed  the  proper  amounts  of  a  good 
ration. 

Give  the  chicks  plenty  of  good  clean 
range. 

Prevent  diseases  and  parasites. 

Vigor  Is  Necessary 

This  sounds  simple  but  poultrymen 
know  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet  fully  all  the  conditions  mention¬ 
ed.  Vigor  and  vitality  in  chicks  are 
easy  to  recognize  but  often  difficult  to 
obtain.  There  seems  to  be  three 
things  involved.  First  is  heredity. 
Second  is  feeding  the  breeding  stock. 
The  ration  they  get  must  be  complete 
both  in  chemical  composition  and  those 
more  elusive  things  called  vitamines. 
Green  feed,  milk,  and  cod  liver 
oil  seem  to  help  as  well  as  exposure 
of  the  breeding  pen  to  direct  sunlight. 
The  third  point  is  the  care  the  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  gets  and  the  way  it  is  incu¬ 
bated.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  hatchability  of  eggs  and  the 
vitality  of  the  chicks  can  be  lowered 
by  holding  eggs  under  unfavorable 
conditions  or  by  wrong  incubator  man¬ 
agement. 

A  common  rule  as  to  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  in  the  brooder  house  is 
to  have  the  temperature  under  the 
hover  at  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when 
the  chicks  are  put  in,  gradually  lower 
it  to  95  degrees  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  The  brooder  stove  will  need 
to  be  started  at  least  two  days  before 
the  chicks  are  put  in  the  house. 


Chicks  can  stand  considerable  cold  if 
they  have  a  warm  place  to  go  to  when 
needed,  yet  the  digestive  trouble  with 
chicks  is  doubtless  caused  by  chilling. 
The  chicks  may  get  away  from  the 
fire  and  fail  to  find  the  way  back,  the 
fire  may  get  low  at  times  or  it  may 
be  allowed  to  go  out  too  soon.  Chicks 
grow  faster  when  they  are  comfort¬ 
able. 

Crowding  May  Be  Troublesome 

Crowding  and  smothering  is  one  of 
the  most  exasperating  troubles  en¬ 
countered  by  the  poultryman.  It  can 
be  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  having  the  house  warm  enough,  by 
confining  the  chicks  near  the  hover 
with  wire  screening  for  a  few  days 
and  by  filling  in  the  corners  of  the 
house.  Even  with  these  precautions, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  watch  them 
at  night  and  perhaps  spread  them  out 
under  the  hover  so  they  do  not  crowd. 

Another  troublesome  problem  is  toe¬ 
picking  and  cannibalism.  Chicks  are 
naturally  curious.  They  will  pick  at 
any  bright  material  and  if  it  happens 
to  be  another  chick’s  foot  and  the  blood 
is  started  the  entire  flock  is  likely  to 
tear  the  unlucky  chick  to  pieces.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  chicks  have  a  com¬ 
plete  ration,  activity  seems  to  take 
their  mind  away  from  toe  picking. 
Where  chicks  are  confined  they  actu¬ 
ally  seem  to  get  bored  with  life.  We 
have  heard  a  flock  yelling  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs  apparently  because  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  Giving  them 
additional  range  as  soon  as  they  re¬ 
quire  it  seems  to  help  as  much  as  any 
one  thing. 

Overfeeding  Causes  Indigestion 

Feeding  management  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  ration.  Overfeeding 
causes  a  lot  of  trouble  with  digestive 
disorders  every  year.  Chicks  need  no 
food  for  at  least  48  hours  and  then 
it  is  better  to  keep  them  slightly  hun¬ 
gry  rather  than  overfeed  them.  Feed 
them  small  amounts  often.  The  New 
York  State  College  at  Ithaca,  New 
York,  publishes  Extension  Bulletin  45 
on  Cornell  Poultry  Rations,  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  circular  168  on  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  chicks  which  contains  ra¬ 
tions  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  State  College,  Pa.,  publishes 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  brooder  house  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Notice 
particularly  the  pile  of  cinders  used  as  a  run-way  for  the  chicks  so  that  they 
will  not  become  lost  as  they  would  if  a  board  were  used.  Also  notice  that 
the  windows  tip  in  at  the  top  and  the  cloth  curtains  which  provide  ventilation. 


m 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater  cost .  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send, 
ou  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  io  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  ol> 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  tor  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  327-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


£ 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

Hustle  March  Chicks  to  the  Brooders! 

March  chicks  are  money-makers.  Fill  your  brooders 
with  dependable  Pine  Tree  Chicks  from  healthy  flocks 
inspected  and  culled  by  a  licensed  veterinarian. 
Immediate  Delivery — Shipments  Mar.  6-7-13-14-15 
Choose  from  these  Breeds  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $8.50  $16  $77.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  9-75  18  87.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 10.00  19  92.50 

Wh.  Rocks — Wh.  Wyandottes . 12.00  23  112.00 

A  neon  as  . 10.50  20  95.00 

Special  Matings — Sc  a  chick 
higher.  Prepaid  post. 

7  Every  shipment  guaranteed 

by  America’s  Pioneer 
Hatchery 

36th  Annual  Catalog  is 
.-ffik'MSBb  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

QUAl  (VICE  Established  1892 

-  - - —  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder 

and  Owner 


CHICKS  March  and  April  Prices 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mix  Chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range,  100%  live  de¬ 

livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Ilocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 
Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14  $67.50  $130 

Bd  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds .  16  77.50  150 

Wh  Wyandottes  &  Bl  Minorcas .  17  82.50  160 

Assorted  chicks — Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  30c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  Adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks. 
Bank  Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


UTY^bked'CHICKS 


From  pure-bred  free  range  stock,  shipped 
COD  38  mu 

larred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas.  ..$7.50  $14.00 

A/hifp  Leahorns  . . .  b.ou  i^.uu 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Pay  for  the  chicks  when 
mu  see  them. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  giving  full  particulars 
on  larger  quantities. 

3RUSH  VALLEY  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


Accredited  ChicKs^ 


Pay  for  chioks  wnen  you  receive 


them.  .Especially 


selected,  accredited  stock.  ___ 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Send  for  details,  prices  and  catalog.  Write  today. 
Our  chicks  are  highest  Quality.  « 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Earm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  U. 


lAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

let  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks  tens  why 
tie  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
table  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

V.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  DELAWARE  BABY  CHICKS 

locks.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds  Ourbreeders 
ire  under  State  Supervision  for  your  protection.  Sunny 
noderate  climate  for  our  breeders  helps,  us  to  produce 
lest  Quality  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  toi 
irices1  ROSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


HICKS 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  yon  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Extension  Circular  86  on  raising 
chicks. 

These  bulletins  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  rations  for  feeding. 
Some  other  excellent  bulletins  are: 

March  1924  “Hints  to  Poultrymen” 
published  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege,  entitled  “Diseases  of  Baby 
Chicks”.  The  February  1927  issue  of 
the  same  publication,  “The  1927  New 
Jersey  Chick  Rations  and  Method  of 
Chick  Feeding,”  Stencil  Bulletin  13  on 
Toe  Picking,  published  by  the  Larrowe 
Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Bulletin  148  Coccidiosis  and  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea  in  Chicks,  published 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

Raise  Chicks  On  Clean  Ground 

It  is  not  impossible  to  raise  chicks 
on  the  same  ground  year  after  year 
but  it  is  difficult,  as  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  with  parasites  and 
diseases.  The  surface  dirt  in  the  first 
small  yard  outside  the  brooder  house 
can  be  changed  each  year  and  the 
ground  around  the  house  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  and  limed  to  make  it  more  san¬ 
itary,  but  even  with  these  precautions 
new  ground  each  year  is  best.  The 
best  place  we  know  about  for  growing 
chickens  once  they  have  a  good  start  is 
a  good  cornfield. 

The  New  Jersey  College  has  experi¬ 
mented  rather  successfully  in  raising 
pullets  in  confinement.  In  this  way 
it  is  easier  to  keep  them  free  of  para¬ 
sites  and  diseases. 

It  is  not  easy  to  raise  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  pullets.  In  fact,  it  is  a  task 
that  requires  painstaking  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  also  a  task  that  must 
be  done  reasonably  well  if  any  success 
is  to  he  attained  with  poultry. 


Stick  To  Known  Remedies 

Please  tell  me  if  the  patent  poultry 
medicine  described  by  the  attached  is 
any  good.  It  claims  that  a  poultryman 
need  only  drop  a  little  in  the  drinking 
water  or  the  feed,  and  no  more  lice  and 
mites.  The  manufacturer  states  that  the 
medicine  comes  out  through  the  oil 
glands  of  the  skin  and  drives  off  the  lice, 
mites,  chiggers  and  even  the  white  louse 
that  works  under  the  skin.  What  is  your 
opinion! 

WITH  so  many  proven  remedies  for 
fighting  lice  and  mites  on  poultry, 
we  do  not  recommend  these  patent 
mixtures  which  purport  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  industry  overnight,  and  which 
claim  to  meet  the  problems  of  poultry 
raisers  without  trouble  or  effort  on 
their  part.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  mixture  you  describe 
seems  impossible  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  lice  and  mites.  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  effective  and  cheap  ways 
of  ridding  fowls  of  lice  and  mites  are 
being  conducted  by  the  government 
and  experiment  stations  throughout 
the  country. 

Until  such  time  as  we  have  better 
advice  from  these  scientists  who  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  studying  the 
problems  of  protecting  hens  against 
pests,  we  feel  that  the  safest  procedure 
is  to  stick  to  the  standard  remedies, 
which  are  known  to  give  results  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  or  harm  to  the  poul¬ 
try.  There  are  a  number  of  cheap 
powders  whicli  can  he  secured  for  a  few 
cents  through  practically  any  druggist 
and  which  can  be  easily  dusted  into 
the  feathers  of  the  hen  or  baby  chick. 
Some  of  the  powders  are  scattered  in 
the  nesting  material  of  the  laying  hen 
and  the  powder  works  in  among  the 
feathers.— W.  H.  B. 


White  Leghorns,  $12;  Barred 
Rocks,  $14.  Mixed,  $9.  per  100. 
Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 

ranteed.  Culled  for  ^avy  laying  Circular  free. 

E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  .McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


How  to  Get  Good  Hatches 

(1)  Select  eggs  of  good  hatching 
quality  from  breeding  stock  that  is 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  fully  matured. 

(2)  For  high  fertility,  mate  the 
breeders  at  least  two  weeks  before 
eggs  are  to  be  saved.  Collect  eggs 
at  least  twice  daily;  do  not  allow  them 
to  become  chilled. 

(3)  Use  fresh  eggs  only.  Do  not 
hold  them  more  than  10  days;  the 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Kill  Rats- 

Without  Poison 


►Will  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 


Poisons  are  too  dangerons 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  “Rat  Control.” 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  SaSe  to  use  Anywhere! 

“One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  105  dead  rats  on  hisfarmfrom  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  ratsafter  using  K-R-O, 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you.’’  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLO  ON 
MONET  'BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IMp® 

KILLS- RATS -ONLY 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance! 


And  Apollo -Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apoixo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper  for  rust-resistance)  giva» 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Coppe* 

Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  AP0LL0-KEYST0NE  Qualils 

for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing.  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul¬ 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH  “EG®  “YIELD 

Let  me  ship  you  C.  O.  D.  some  of  these  splendid 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Just  send  me  your  order  with  a  small  deposit.  When  the  chicks  arrive 
you  pay  the  balance.  They  are  the  famous  Hillpot  strains  remarkable  for 
their  health,  vigor,  quick  maturity  and  heavy  egg  production.  For  chicks 
of  their  exceptional  quality  you  will  find  them  very  moderately  priced. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  ON  POPULAR  BREEDS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  . 

. $4.50 

$  8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50  $150.00 

R.  1.  Reds  . 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Sent  parcel  post  C.  0.  D.,  all 
order  for  each  100  chicks  ,or  less. 

charges  collect.  A 

deposit 

of  $3.00  with 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strains 

$12 — 100 ;  $57—500;  $110—1000 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  postage  paid 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


/"'•V*  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

V^IllCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c,  Rocks, 
Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DARV  rUIfK<?  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

DfiD  1  The  kind  that  develops  fast 

for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  deleware 


ToTU)  Zb 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 


THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 


can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American-Cert-O- Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas,  Paries’  Rox .  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 


Heavy  Mixed.  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4(4  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BAR  HON  of  England. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments  We  wil1  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  PRICE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C,  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS  ZiJrs, 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  -prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


C  M  L  CHICKS  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery 

’  ■*  “  the  Quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 

Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Prices  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls, 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40 


Order 


Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


How  to  Get  Good  Hatches 

( Continued  from  Page  25) 
fresher  the  better.  Keep  them  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50  degrees  P. 

(4)  Handle  the  eggs  carefully.  Do 
not  wash  them. 

(5)  Hatch  early.  Early  hatched 
pullets  make  good  winter  layers. 

(6)  Where  incubating  under  hens, 
make  the  nests  on  the  ground  or  in 
boxes  14  inches  square  by  12  inches 
deep  with  sod  in  the  bottom.  Dust 
the  hens  with  lice  powder  two  or 
three  times  during  the  setting.  In 
^cold  weather  give  each  hen  about  12 
eggs  and  in  warm  weather  about  15. 
Feed  and  water  the  hens  every  day  and 
see  that  they  go  back  to  the  nests. 

(7)  Where  incubators  are  used,  a 
well-made  machine  should  be  selected. 
The  larger  the  machine  the  lower  the 
cost  of  incubation  per  egg.  Be  sure 
the  incubator  is  level.  Place  it  in 
a  room  where  the  temperature  is  fair¬ 
ly  constant  throughout  the  hatching 
season.  Clean  and  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fect  the  incubator  before  each  hatch. 
Be  sure  the  thermostat  works  well  and 
is  properly  adjusted.  Start  the  ma¬ 
chine  two  or  three,  days  before  plac¬ 
ing  eggs  in  it.  Use  only  good  oil, 
and  trim  the  wick  carefully  each  day. 
The  temperature  on  a  level  with  the 
top  eggs  should  be  101  degrees  F.  for 
the  first  week,  102  degrees  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  103  degrees  for  the  third. 
Turn  the  eggs  at  least  twice  daily. 
Test  the  eggs  on  the  seventh  and  four¬ 
teenth  days.  Leave  the  chicks  in  the 
incubator  for  about  a  day  after  the 
first  ones  hatch. 

— U.  S.  D.  A.  Ex.  Service  Handbook. 


’“lITOliiUi 

Pay  the  postman  when 

you  gety  our  chicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
and  laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free, 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  telldl 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  O.  D.  F 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks.  ] 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  O. 


Jones’  Barred  Rock  CHICK S 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


£ 


i 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas.. $3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  &.  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  . .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00  190 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9.50  47.50  95 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50  115 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

fin  inn  fino 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

..,.$6.00 

$1 1.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

from 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av. 

Cleveland,  0 

BABY  CHICKS  C  O.  Df 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pufe-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prices  on:  25  50  100 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
cuass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100 ; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 


Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — $10.00  per  100  up. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black . $14.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas....$l6.  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..$18.  per  100 
March  hatched  $2.  more;  May,  $2.  less;  June,  $4.  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chicks 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns.  .,$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 


S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

62.50 

130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

62.50 

130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  .. 

6.00 

10.50 

20 

95.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

3.00 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order  from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  richreld,1  pa. 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks . ...$3.75  $7  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  3.25  6  II  52.50  100 

_  Assorted  chicks .  3.00  5  9  42.50  80 

I  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRI<YER’ 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers _  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Prize-Winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

'rom  N.  J.  State  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Our  exhibit  won  2nd  prize  at  the  State  Certified 
Ihick  Show  at  Trenton,  N  .J.  These  chicks  will  de- 
■elop  into  vigorous,  heavy-laying  birds  guaranteed  to 
flease.  Write  for  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 

HAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J., 
.eon  H.  Niece,  Prop. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  C  U  I  P  V  C 

WHITE  LEGHORN  G  n  I  b  1\  J 

April  . $12.00  per  100  $1 10.00  per  1000 

May  .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  Breeding  Age  of  Geese 

Could  you  tell  me  something  about 
the  best  breeding  age  for  geese?  We 
have  some  very  fine  Embdens,  the  old 
pair  are  ten  years  old,  the  others  4  or  5 
years  old.,  the  offspring  of  the  original 
pair.  This  year  we  kept  over  6  geese 
and  4  ganders  and  all  of  them  hatched 
only  6  goslings.  Last  year  the  same 
breeders  produced  about  30  grown  geese 
for  market,  some  of  the  ganders  weigh¬ 
ing  18  pounds  or  better.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  year’s  bad  luck?  How 
many  geese  can  we  keep  with  1  gander? 
— Mrs.  J.  P.  S.,  New  York. 

FARMERS  Bulletin  767  says  that 
geese  will  breed  when  about  two 
years  old  but  that  they  are  not  fully 
mature  until  they  are  three  years  old. 
Females  are  usually  kept  until  they 
are  12-14  years  old  and  ganders  un¬ 
til  they  are  9  years  old.  We  cannot 
figure  out  any  reason  from  your  let¬ 
ter  for  the  low  hatchability  which  you 
had  last  year.  The  same  bulletin  says 
that  one  gander  is  usually  mated  to 
four  geese  but  that  two  give  better 
results.  There  may  he  a  possibility 
that  the  eggs  were  not  kept  under  the 
right  conditions.  They  should  be  col¬ 
lected  every  day  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  they  are  incubated. 


Ten  Ways  to  Secure  Clean 
Eggs 

Here  are  10  suggestions  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  produce  and  put  on  the 
market  a  clean,  attractive  product:— 

1.  Keep  hens  housed  until  3  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  ground  Is  soft. 
Gather  the  eggs  when  the  flock  is 
turned  out. 

2.  Have  at  least  one  nest  for  each 
six  hens.  Keep  plenty  of  straw  in 
the  nests.  Furnish  clean  nests. 

3.  Have  a  good  litter  of  straw  on 
floor.  Hens  wipe  their  feet  if  they 
have  a  “door-mat’  ’to  scratch  on. 

4.  Gather  the  eggs  at  10  in  the 
morning  to  prevent  tramping  through 
the  day.  Gather  them  regularly  and 
often. 

5.  Keep  the  dropping  boards  clean 
and  nail  chicken  wire  under  the  roosts 

‘  Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chi  cks 

Bred  to  Layered  to  Pay 


Van  Duzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
\  for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
V  Diarrhea  by  the  New  Y  ork  State  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
strong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Wrue  today' 

Tbs  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bot  A  Sufc.r  Loaf.  N.  Y 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprivised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Del. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  carefully  selected  pure-bred 
stock  which  we  have  worked  for  years  to  bring  to 
its  present  quality.  You  will  find  our  chicks  grow 
into  healthy  high  quality  birds.  Prices  are  right. 
Ask  for  our  fine  new  catalog.  Write  today. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM, 

•BOX  A  Established  1905  TIFFIN,  0. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


t  Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

_ _  Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 


“PENNA.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS ” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 


k^upei vision.  ^  uuauLj  buaituucc  ttuu  your  protection 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 


i  a  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
1U  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

o  Eggs  Set  in  oar  incubators  are  laid 
°  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

A  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
H  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
c  Hale  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
°  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

a  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
°  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
'  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 
q  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival, 
q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
V  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

1  0  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

1  ’  This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  j  , 
Best  Project  Av 
$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


Leghorn  Chicks 

Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


loo.ooo  r*l4 1 Q  Seni  no  Money • 

Pennsylvania  LillV/iVj  Chicks  _  shaped 
Supervised  C.  0.  Dm 

Tancred-IIollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


'■—“■SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OflAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg- 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or- 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb- .  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Kerlin  Leghorn  Chicks 


“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  have 
Berlin's  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny,  ^ 
Marion,  Ill.  “None  better  in  my  35  years’  expenence  with 
chickens,"  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  ContestWm- 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks  — Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
fterlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bo*  33  e  Center  Hall,  Pa, 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $12  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Rocks  $13  per  100 
Mixed .  $9  per  100 


CHICKS 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAtisterville,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
so  that  the  hens  cannot  get  on  the 
dropping  boards. 

6.  If  dirty  eggs  are  to  he  washed 
it  should  he  done  every  day,  and  then 
the  eggs  marketed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Really  eggs  should  be  kept  clean,  so 
that  washing  is  unnecessary.  Wash¬ 
ed  eggs  should  be  sold  for  immediate 
consumption  because  washing  reduces 
their  keeping  quality. 

.  .7.  Store  eggs  in  a  cool  place  free 
from  mustiness  or  odor.  A  clean  cel¬ 
lar  is  generally  satisfactory. 

8.  Avoid  handling  eggs  unnecessar¬ 
ily.  Keep  them  covered.  Don’t  move 
them  from  a  cool  room  to  a  warm  one, 
as  this  causes  them  to  sweat,  and  in¬ 
jures  them.  Market  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

9.  Select  eggs  with  shells  which  are 
smooth  and  strong. 

10.  Use  small  eggs  at  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  them  separately. 


BUY  CHICKS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY 
CERTIFICATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Our 
standard  is  high,  making  quality  the  best.  Breeding  stock, 
hatching  eggs  and  chicks  for  sale  from  the  following: 

Supervised  flocks,  which  are  carefully  selected,  hens  mated  to 
certified  males  (no  pullets).  Certified  flocks,  which  are  high  producers  only, 
mated  to  certified  males  (no  pullets).  Home  trap  nested  birds  with  official  egg 
records  up  to  330. 

All  breeding  stock  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
standard  values. 

WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  HAVE.  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  BUY. 

Think  it  over  and  send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

M.  M.  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary ,  NEW  HARTFORD,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Chick  Ration 

When  the  chicks  are  from  two  to 
five  days  of  age,  feed  the  following 
scratch  feed  in  small  amounts  several 
times  during  the  day: 

Scratch  Feed. 

3  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn  31bs.  rolled  oafs  or  pin* 
2  lbs.  cracked  wheat  head  oats 

Fine  grit,  milk  and  water  should  be 
constantly  available. 

When  the  chicks  are  about  a  week 
old,  in  addition  to  the  scratch  grain, 
feed  a  moist  mash  mixture  about  elev¬ 
en  o’clock  in  the  morning,  consisting 
of  the  following: 

Mash  Mixture. 

1  lbs.  bran  2  lbs.  cornmeal 

1  lb.  ground  wheat  1  lb.  sifted  ground  oats 

In  addition  to  the  above,  have  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  always  available. 
If  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  one-half 
pound  of  sifted  high  grade  meat  scrap 
may  be  added  to  this  mash  mixture. 

In  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  ra¬ 
tions  may  be  changed  to  better  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  chick.  The 
following  rations  are  recommended: 

Scratch  Feed.  Mash. 

2  lbs.  cracked  corn  1  lb.  bran 

1  lb.  cracked  wheat  1  lb.  ground  wheat 

2  lbs.  cornmeal 
1  lb.  ground  oats 

Feed  the  scratch  feed  three  times 
daily  and  give  the  mash  moistened 
with  milk  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  eight  weeks,  whole  wheat 
should  be  substituted  for  cracked 
wheat.  With  this  substitution  feed 
the  same  ration  until  maturity. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


BOS  ^QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healths’  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D. 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
>  — postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

DS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 


Pennsylvania  Rations  for 
Laying  Hens 

A  poultry  laying  ration  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  scratch  grain  mixture  and  a 
mash  mixture.  A  high  egg  yield  can 
rarely  be  secured  without  the  use  of 
either  dry  or  a  wet  mash. 

The  scratch  grain  mixture  can  be 
varied  considerably  according  to  the 
supply  and  price  of  local  grains.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  fiber  content,  it  is 
unwise  to  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  oats  and  buckwheat  in  the  mixture. 
The  following  rations  are  suggested: 

Scratch  Grain  I  Mash  Mixture  I 

250  lbs.  cracked  corn  100  lbs.  meat  scraps 

150  lbs.  wheat  200  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs. 

100  lbs.  oats  conn  100  lbs.  oats, 

ground  together. 


Mash  Mixture  II 
100  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  mids. 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
180  lbs.  ground  oats 
100  lbs.  beef  scraps  or 
high  grade  digester 
tankage. 

Mash  Mixture  III 
200  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  ground  wheat 
100  lbs.  bran 
100  lbs.  beef  scrap 

Fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  bar¬ 
ley  or  25  to  50  pounds  of  buckwheat 
can  be  added  to  any  of  the  above 
scratch  grain  mixtures. 


Scratch  Grain  II 
2  lbs.  cracked  corn 
200  lbs.  wheat 
100  lbs.  oats 


Scratch  Grain  III 
300  lbs.  cracked  corn 
200  lbs.  wheat 


Box  25 

Established  1887 


r  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  die  world  s  best  -. 
»  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  barms,  Daniels,  . 

9l  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
W  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  10 0%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
"9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
■  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

HATCHERIES  Box  38 


Fairport,  N.  Y.~i*  *1 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  Quality  means  in  Quick  ma¬ 
turing  brokers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  . -  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks . . -  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes— Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas . .  9.25 

Light  mixed  9c  each— Mixed  10c  each— Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians— Brahmas 
—Columbia  Rocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service.  _  _ 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


r  when 

eggs  are 

highest. 

$120.00 

..  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

...  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

..  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

schwegle^  THORO  BRED  '  baby 

\  "LIVE  AMD  LAY "  UH  I U IVd 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  It.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Keystone  Chicks 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  Eve  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says,  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
i .■ — ,  last  year.  ,  , 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
years 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
tlir68  years/' 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Healthy,  Hardy,  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited. 

Low  prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  PRICES  50  100  300  500 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks  $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

S.  C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  Discount  on  all 
cash  orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your 
door.  Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B. 
C.  A.  Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Reds — Leghorns 
Wyandottes — Rocks 

Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS  0UYRE,|2RTH 

$9.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

From  good  healthy  free  range  stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 

■Kvm 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  .. Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Penna. 


PllirV'C  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

I  Hi  I  IvN  S.  C.  Reds  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

V/lllvnU  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed. . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less_. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

n»DV  THirKfil*  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 

DAD  I  LUlLUk)  .  From  state  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  DeL 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN 
SPRING  FASHIONS 


SPMITCi  TVNSniQNS 


The  girl  on  the  cover  of  our 
Spring  Fashion  Magazine  is  Marion 
Nixon,  a  Universal  star.  The  dance 
frock  she  wears  was  designed  by 
Johanna  Mathieson. 


MARY  ASTOR 


Lovely  Mary 
Astor  wears  a 
Wedding  dress ;  a 
simple,  white 
satin  beautiful 
gown  that  might 
also  be  used  as  a 
dinner  dress. 

COLLEEN 


MOORE 


Colleen  Moore  is 
shown  in  the  new 
book  wearing  an 
ensemble,  a  jumper 
with  plaited  skirt 
and  a  straight- 
line  coat. 


DOROTHY  MACKAILL 


Dorothy  Mackaill 
appears  in  a  new 
sports  dress,  a  flat¬ 
tering  two-piece 
model. 


CLARA  BOW 


Clara  Bow  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  lovely 
afternoon  dress 
w  i  t  h  a  one-sided 
drape  effect. 


BILLIE  DOVE 


Billie  Dove 
wears  the  ever 
smart  black  can¬ 
ton-faille  crepe 
trimmed  with  ex¬ 
quisite  lace  collar 
and  cuffs. 


In  addition  to  styles  of  screen  stars, 
the  new  book  contains  100  other  de¬ 
signs.  Styles  for  house  wear,  lingerie, 
styles  for  stouts,  and  a  large  selection 
of  styles  for  children  for  school  wear, 
play  and  dress-up  occasions.  Send  12 
ients  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy 
of  the  new  book  now. 


Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Enclosed  is  12  cents.  Please  send 
Spring  Fashion  Magazine  to 


Write  Name  Clearly 


Street  and  Address 


State 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10, 1928 

“The  Play’s  The  Thing" 

Side- Lights  on  Plays  and  Players  of  State  Dramatics  Contest 


TRUE  to  our  promise  in  last  week’s 
issue,  here  is  more  about  the  State 
Dramatics  Contest  staged  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  Farm 
Home  Week  at  Cornell.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  elimination  contests  had  been  held 
in  counties  and  districts  during  the 
past  few  months  and  the  final  effort 
was  made  by  one  representative  group 
from  each  of  the  four  districts  in  the 
State. 

First  place  was  won  by  Redfield 
Grange,  of  Oswego  county  (the  North¬ 
ern  district)  in  their  rendition  of  Day 
by  Day  by  Paul  Green.  Their  prize 
was  fifty  dollars  donated  by  American 
Agriculturist  to  be  used  towards  the 
community  enterprise  chosen  by  the 
players.  Second  place  went  to  the 


Central  district  represented  by  Veteran 
Home  Bureau  of  Chemung  County  who 
rendered  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Inno¬ 
cents  by  S.  M.  Illsley.  Their  prize 
was  thirty-five  dollars  donated  by  Sam¬ 
uel  French  Company.  Western  New 
York  district  was  represented  by  Cen- 
tralia  Home  Bureau  of  Chautauqua 
County  in  the  play  entitled  The  Neigh¬ 
bors,  by  Zona  Gale.  The  New  Paltz 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  of  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  County,  in  their  play,  “Sauce  for 
the  Goslings”,  did  the  honors  for  the 
Southeastern  district. 

The  casts  were  as  follows: 

Day  by  Day — 

By  Paul  green 

Directed  by  Mrs.  Theo .  D.  Grant 

George  Harris — Theo.  D.  Grant;  Mrs. 
Harris — Mrs.  Ella  Bennett;  Jane  Harris — 
Mrs.  Mercia  Graham  (taking  place  of 
Mary  Donahue  who  was  ill) ;  Mary  Har¬ 
ris — Eva  Bennett;  Zeb  Aiken — John 
Schneider. 

The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents — 
By  S.  M.  Illsley 

Directed  by  Mrs.  Bernice  MacDougall 

Electa  Milk — Edna  Ralyea ;  Cornelia 
Milk — Edna  Turner;  Mrs.  Charles  Oman 
— Florence  Turner;  Mrs.  Oberly — Ber¬ 
nice  MacDougall;  Jennie  Oberly — Mavis 
Wheeler. 

The  Neighbors — 

By  Zona  Gale 

Directed  by  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Tilyou 

Grandma — Maude  Persons ;  Mis’  Di- 
antha  Able— Belle  Link;  Ezra  Williams — 
Wilmer  Grandall;  Peter — Harry  Link; 
Inez — Louise  Link;  Mis’  Elmira  Moran — 
Nellie  Weatherly;  Mis’  Trot — Clara  Van- 
Dewark;  Miss  Carrie  Ellsworth — Nellie 
Persons. 

Sauce  for  the  Goslings — 

By  Elgine  Warren 

Directed  by  Mrs.  I.  D.  Kortright 

Richard  Taylor — Henry  DuBois  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  Taylor — Mrs.  Frank  Elliott;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Taylor — Mrs.  Harold  DuBois  ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Taylor — Ralph  Buchanan ;  Martha  Lee 
—Mrs.  I.  D.  Kortright ;  James  Ward — 
Walter  Parker;  A  Maid— Ida  DuBois. 

Each  group  could  tell  many  stories 
of  personal  sacrifice  and  hard  work — 


as  well  as  much  fun — involved  in  the 
contest  and  be  it  forever  to  the  credit 
of  everyone  who  had  any  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  thing  possible  that  the  finals  ran 
through  so  smoothly  and  entertaining¬ 
ly.  We  heard  many  stories  of  the 
people  who  took  part  in  the  plays  and 
you  would  like  to  hear  them  all,  but 
we  have  space  for  only  a  few. 

A  Small  Community  Wins 
First  Place 

■  The  group  which  won  first  place 
comes  from  a  small  village  eight  miles 
from  the  railroad  and  you  who  know 
Oswego  County  know  how  the  snow 
loves  to  fall — and  lie — there  month  af¬ 
ter  month  of  each  year.  Until  re¬ 


cently  those  desiring  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  had  to  face  real  hardships  at 
times  to  get  to  the  nearest  high  school 
17  miles  away.  Perhaps  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  older  ones  made  them  re¬ 
alize  what  it  means  to  have  their  own 
high  school,  so  in  this  place  of  about 
200  inhabitants  a  new  school  building 
is  going  up  which  will  take  care  of  a 
2  year  high  school  course.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
play,  except  that  it  shows  you  that  in 
this  contest  the  really  rural  people 
came  out  just  as  well  as  those  of  the 
larger  places. 

It  shows  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
group  and  especially  of  the  member 
who  came  so  bravely  to  the  rescue  that 
when  the  original  Jane  Harris  (Miss 
Mary  Donahue)  was  taken  too  sick  to 
come  at  the  last  moment,  Mrs.  Mercia 
Graham  who  had  been  assistant  coach 
rose  to  the  occasion,  learned  the  part 
on  the  day  down  to  Ithaca  and  helped 
carry  off  first  honors!  Then  too  one 


must  admire  the  courage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theo.  D.  Grant.  Mrs.  Grant  as 
coach  had  originally  started  the  group 
on  its  successful  contest  career,  Mr. 
Grant  taking  the  part  of  George  Har¬ 
ris,  the  father,  in  the  cast.  Just  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  no  play  is 
more  dramatic  than  life  itself — Mr. 
Grant  came  on  to  Ithaca  to  take  his 
part  in  the  play  without  his  wife’s 
company— he  returned  home  Thursday 
and  a  new  little  son  arrived  at  the 
Grant’s  on  Sunday! 

Team  Work  Wins 

On  the  whole  there  were  several 
points  demonstrated  by  this  contest 
which  are  encouraging  to  people  who 
like  amateur  dramatics.  First  of  all 
was  the  wonderful  teamwork  which 
was  exhibited  by  every  group  taking 
part.  Then  the  possibility  of  staging 
four  entirely  different  plays  in  one  eve¬ 
ning  without  having  disagreeably  long 
waits  between,  shows  how  relatively 
simple  were  the  stage  settings — noth¬ 
ing  but  what  could  be  found  in  any 
community  and  used  on  any  stage  of 
reasonable  size.  The  costumes  could 
be  found  anywhere  in  New  York  State. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  contest 
was  the  selection  of  the  play  by  the 
group.  As  a  current  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  has  it,  “The  Play’s  The  Thing”. 

Chief  instigator  in  these  play  con¬ 
tests  has  been  Miss  Mary  Eva  Duthie 
of  the  Rural  Social  Organization  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  plays  are  the  tangible 
result  of  Miss  Duthie’s  dramatic 
schools  held  all  over  the  state  in  her 
extension  work.  Their  educational 
value  is  recognized  when  one  knows 
that  the  extension  director  of  another 
state  made  his  trip  to  Ithaca  a  day 
earlier  in  order  to  see  the  contest. 

The  judges  were  Mrs.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  Al¬ 
exander  M.  Drummond.  The  score 
card  they  used  in  judging  the  plays 
was  as  follows.  It  is  the  same  one 
which  was  used  in  all  local  contests. 


Selection :  Total  . 

30 

Direction : 

Setting  . . . 

..  8 

Costuming  and  make-up  8 

Tableaux  . 

..  12 

Tempo  . 

..  12 

Total  Direction  . 

40 

Acting : 

Reading  . 

..  10 

Personal  Acting . 

..  10 

Group  Acting  . 

..  10 

Total  Acting  . 

30 

To  clean  bed  springs,  dip 

an  old  dish 

mop  in  kerosene  oil,  wring 

it  out  and 

work  it  around  in  each  small  space  in 

the  springs.  Hands  will  not  be 
scratched,  all  dust  will  be  removed, 


and  springs  saved  rusting. — M.  F.  M. 


An  interesting  moment  in  the  (<Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ,  winner  of, 
second  prize. 


A  scene  from  “Day  By  Day ”  the  play  that  won  first  prize 


City 


r^VERY  J.  C.  Penney 
O  Company  Depart- 


•  ¥1,  r<> 

•ii  J  n  >vt 

\#  *  i' 

ment  Store  is  welded  to  local  needs  on  the  solid  anvil  of  Service. 
Today,  as  in  1902  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney  opened  the  first 
store  of  what  is  now  a  Nation-wide  Institution,  the  policy  is 
to  serve  the  customer  vuell  and  save  him 
more .  Because  this  policy  has  been  rigid¬ 
ly  adhered  to  throughout  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  the  Company,  it  is  known 
as  a  different  kind  of  chain  store. 


^  _  ^fhe  Street 
with  an  economy  center 
there  are  954  of  them  in  the  USA- 


].  C.  Penney  Company  Department  Stores,  with  Thrift  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  all  Buying  and  Selling  plans,  are  essen¬ 
tially  Economy  Centers  of  their  individual  communities.  To 
see  how  much  can  be  put  into  a  community — rather  than  how 
much  can  be  taken  out — is  the  foremost  consideration  in  the 

operation  of  each  store. 


It  is  different  because  the  Merchant 
in  charge  selects  merchandise  from  a 
large  staff  of  expert  buyers  in  the 
world’s  markets  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  his  community — having 
a  financial  interest  in  his  store  he 
naturally  is  keenly  interested  in  every 
civic  move  that  will  make  his  com¬ 
munity  a  better  business  place  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live — though 
strictly  local  in  its  Service  and  inter¬ 
ests,  it  brings  to  its  customers  the  far- 
reaching  advantages  of  National  buy¬ 
ing  resources. 

Dry 

Goods, 

Clothing, 

Furnishings 
and  Shoes,  for 
the  Entire  Family 


\ 


Examples —  \ 

of  Economical  Shopping  at 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Stores. 

Quality  goods  at  quantity  prices, 
built  to  service  specifications, 
famous  for  satisfaction  given. 

For  Women  and  Misses: 

445 — Silk  and  rayon  full  fashioned  Hosiery, 

good  weight  . 98 

447 — Silk-to-top  full  fashioned  hosiery,  medium 

•weight  .  1.49 

449 — Pure  silk  full  fashioned  hosiery,  lisle  top.  1.49 

455 — Sheer  silk-to-top  full  fashioned  hosiery, 

chiffon  weight  . \ . . .  1.49 

Hand-Bags  in  leathers,  fittings,  shapes  and 
colors  to  harmonize  with  new  Spring  outfits, 

For  Men  and  Young  Men:  *98,1.98,2.98 

Suits  in  hard-finished  worsteds,  tweeds  and  cas- 
simeres — desired  models,  patterns  and  colors, 

19.75  and  24.75 

Work  Clothes  and  Footwear  for  farm  and  shop — the  kind 

that  helps  in  the  day’s  work  and  satisfies  the  pocketbook. 


You  will  be  pleased  with  the  values 
and  you  will  enjoy  its  “home  town” 
spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulness. 

Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog  is 
ready.  It  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
Quality  and  Savings.  If  you  have  not 
received  your  copy,  please  write  for  it* 


t  Wi- 

“quality — always  at  a  saving1 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 64  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 

West  Virginia,  as  Follows — 


New  York 

Ithaca 

Salem 

Chambersburg 

Indiana 

Mount  Pleasant 

Titusville 

Frederick 

Amsterdam 

Little  Falls 

Vineland 

Clarion 

Jeannette 

New  Kensington 

Uniontown 

West  Virginia 

Auburn 

Newburgh 

Pennsylvania 

Coatesville 

Lancaster 

Oil  City 

Warren 

Cortland 

Olean 

Ambridge 

Du  Bois 

Lebanon 

Pittston 

Washington 

Bluefield 

Corning 

Oneonta 

Beaver  Falls 

Ephrata 

Lock  Haven 

Pottstown 

Waynesboro 

Grafton 

Dunkirk 

Rome 

Bloomsburg 

Franklin 

McKeesport 

Shamokin 

Williamsport 

Martinsburg 

Parkersburg 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Watertown 

New  Jersey 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Greensburg 
Grove  City 

Meadville 

Monessen 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Maryland 

Hornell 

Bridgeton 

Carlisle 

Hanover 

Mount  Carmel 

Stroudsburg 

Cambridge 

Welch 

(374)  30 


Before  \bu  Buy  LAWN 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences 
add  greatly  to  the  appear-  Jr 
ance  and  value  of  any  home.  * 

My  New  Catalog  shows  big  variety  of  styles, 
and  at  prices  that  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  My 


DIRECT  from  FACTORY 


plan  of  dealing  makes  my  prices  lower 
— my  customers  get  the  benefit — and 
I  also  pay  the  freight.  Catalog  also 
contains  descriptions  and  factory 

g rices  on  Farm  Fence,  Steel  Posts, 
arb  Wire,  Gates,  Metal  and  Roll 
Roofing,  Paints,  etc.  This  money 
saving  Catalog  is  free— get  it  be 
fore  you  buy. — Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  3025  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factory  Prices  on  j 
WALLPAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1928  Sample  Book  Showing  Vast 
Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New,  Strikingly 
Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Bor¬ 
ders.  Large  Double  Rolls  at  Rock  Bottom 
Factory  Prices.  Values  Cannot  be  Equaled. 


Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.. 

Dept.  A  UTICA,  N.Y. 


HAVE  YOU 
TRIED  IT  ? 

The  Pioneer 
of  Quality 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to 

National  Carbide  Sales 
Corporation 

Dept.  121  342  Madison  Ave. 
New  York 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  ana 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  80-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co« 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


s“vud 


Ranges 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. 
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In  Honor  of  St.  Patrick 


Decide  on  Time  of  Day  and  Whether  to  Have  Both  Men  and  Women 


WHEN  March  arrives  we  all  know 
that  spring  is  surely  coming,  and 
with  it  old  St.  Patrick.  Decorate  the 
home  with  green  shamrocks — just  in 
festoons  along  the  walls  is  pretty,  with 
some  on  the  curtains.  Wear  a  white 
dress,  and  on  it  pin  or  sew  some  sham¬ 
rocks,  and  wear  one  in  your  hair,  and 
if  possible  greet  your  guests  with  the 
“Irish  brogue”. 

When  the  guests  arrive  at  this  af¬ 
fair,  in  answer  to  their  clover-shaped 
invitations,  give  them  net  bags  and 
ask  them  to  go  on  a  four  leafed  hunt¬ 
ing  trip.  The  clovers  are  cut  from 
green  bristol-board,  and  are  hidden 
all  over  the  rooms.  Allow  the  guests 
twenty  minutes  to  find  them.  To  the 
ones  with  the  fullest  bags  at  that  time 
award  a  silver  leafed  clover  brooch, 
and  a  clover  leafed  decorated  match 
box  to  the  winning  man. 

As  this  is  leap  year,  you  might  play 


The  New  Neckline 


Pattern  3134  shows  one  of  the  season’s 
most  popular  touches  in  the  diagonal 
neckline  and  waistline.  The  cascading 
jabot  at  the  side  and  the  circular  skirt 
front  give  the  spring-y  touch  which  one 
wants  for  her  new  silk  or  crepe  dress. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  40 -inch  material 
with  5  yards  or  binding.  Price  13c. 


“Cupid’s  Game”,  To  each  boy  give 
as  many  hearts  (candy  or  paper  ones) 
as  there  are  girls,  and  have  the  boys 
seated.  Each  girl  passes  around  the 
room  and  in  turn  proposes  to  each 
man.  If  the  man  accepts  he  gives 
the  girl  a  heart.  The  girl  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  hearts  must  tell  what 
she  said,  and  give  her  a  prize  of  a 
box  of  home-made  candy.  Have  it  a 


large  box  so  she  can  treat  all  of  the 
guests. 

Have  a  picture  of  a  “Paddy”,  with¬ 
out  his  neck-tie,  and  the  game  is  to 
see  who,  when  blindfolded,  can  place 
the  tie  on  “Paddy”  in  the  right  place. 

A  splendid  program  can  be  arranged, 
'asking  those  who  can  to  assist.  Have 
any  of  the  old  Irish  songs,  “Wearing 
of  the  Green,”  “Killarney,”  “God  Save 
Ireland,”  “Rory  O’Moore,”  “I  Left  Ire¬ 
land  and  Mother  Because  We  Were 
Poor,”  “If  Shamrocks  Grew  Along  the 
Swannee  Shore.”  Some  one  will  read 
some  Irish  selections,  and  all  should 
join  in  singing  “Peggy  O’Neal”. 

Partners  for  supper  may  be  selected 
by  passing  out  shamrocks,  cut  apart, 
no  two  in  the  same  shape.  The  lunch 
may  include  two  buttered  sandwiches, 
with  lettuce  leaf  between,  finely 
chopped  nuts  and  mayonnaise,  cookies 
baked  in  Shamrock  shapes,  and  iced 
with  green  icing.  Green  ice  cream 
served  in  shamrock  molds,  or  jello 
nicely  molded  with  whipped  cream  on 
top.  Have  shamrock  shaped  napkins, 
or  green  paper  napkins. 

After  supper  have  a  contest  and  see 
who  can  think  of  the  most  things  that 
are  green.  The  answers  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  down,  and  a  prize  given  to  the 
most  successful  one. — M.  F.  M. 


A  Tipperary  Tea 

TO  celebrate  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  a 
Tipperary  Tea  would  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  Invitations  may  be  written  on 
cards,  decorated  with  shamrock  seals, 
using  the  following  verse. 

It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary? 

Why  it’s  not  far  from  home! 

Of  the  distance,  O  don’t  be  scary, 

We  want  you  to  come. 

St.  Patrick  is  kindly  calling, 

And  welcome  you’ll  be, 

Take  the  shortest  way  to  Tipperary, 
And  join  us  for  tea! 

In  the  corner  of  the  card  write  the 
name  of  the  hostess,  and  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner  the  date  and  hour  of  the 
tea. 

For  the  first  contest  try  a  “Dish  of 
Greens”.  On  cards  decorated  with 
shamrock  seals  write  the  following 
rhyme,  the  answer  to  each  line  being 
a  word  in  which  “green”  appears. 

A  country  that  is  frozen  cold 

Greenland 

A  piece  of  money  you  behold 

Greenback 

An  artist  of  a  distant  day 

Greenaway 

A  poet’s  middle  name  we  say 

Greenleaf 

A  flavor  that  is  sharp  and  keen 

Wintergreen 
Some  mountains  in  New  England 
seen  Green  Mountains 

Some  counterfeited  goods  indeed 

Greengoods 

A  poison  that  potatoes  need 

Paris  Green 

A  very  tasty  kind  of  plums 

Greengages 

The  tree  we  like  when  Christmas 
comes  Evergreen 

For  the  next  game  try  Biographical 
Blarney.  Write  the  names  of  guests  on 
slips  and  pass  them  around,  so  that 
each  person  holds  a  slip,  bearing  the 
name  of  another  guest.  Each  in  turn 
gives  a  very,  very  flattering  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  one  whose  name  he  or  she 
holds,  and  the  other  guests  endeavor 
to  guess  the  original  of  the  description. 

Green  Grab  may  come  next.  The 
hostess  has  a  bag  or  basket  full  of 
green  odds  and  ends,  crepe  paper, 
stickers,  bits  of  calico,  silk,  ribbon — 
and  each  guest  in  turn  “grabs”  a 
handful.  From  the  material  seized, 


each  has  ten  minutes  to  make  an  Irish 
souvenir.  A  box  of  green  bonbons 
rewards  the  one  whose  souvenir  is  vot¬ 
ed  the  best. 

The  dining  room  should  be  decorat¬ 
ed  with  green  garlands  and  festoons, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  table  may  be 
a  Tipperary  Tart,  which  is  simply  a 
Jack  Horner  pie  with  a  top  of  striped 
green  and  white.  Refreshments  may 
carry  out  the  green  color  scheme  and 
a  simple  menu  would  be  lemon  gela¬ 
tine  with  malaga  grapes,  sandwiches  of 
cream  cheese  and  water  cress,  cakes 
iced  in  green,  green  tea. — Elsie  Dun¬ 
can  Yale. 


To  Cut  and  Sew  Fur 

When  cutting  the  skin  use  a  very 
sharp  knife  or  razor  blade.  Hold  the 
pile  from  you  and  cut  from  you,  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  pile  (or  hair).  When 
you  sew  the  fur,  place  the  edges  of 
the  fur  pieces  together.  Run  the 
needles  between  the  pieces  so  as  to 
keep  the  pile  from  being  sown  in  the 


Children’s  Aprons  Nos.  4181  and  4182 

Here  are  two  lovely  designs  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  aprons  in.  sizes  four  to  six  years. 
They  are  plain  stamped  on  fast  color  lora 
cloth  and  will  give  excellent  service,  as 
the  material  will  launder  to  very  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Design  4181  comes  in  blue  and 
design  4182  in  maize.  Either  of  these 
aprons  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  45  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
our  book  the  Art  of  Embroidery  consist¬ 
ing  of  ten  complete  lessons  with  70  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches.  We  also  have  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  stamped  embroidery  goods  for 
ten  cents  per  copy.  Send  all  orders  to 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


seam.  Use  a  very  fine  needle  and 
linen  thread,  as  silk  tears  the  skin. 

Sew  on  the  hide  side,  catching  to¬ 
gether  with  over  and  over  stitch. 
When  your  collar  or  piece  is  cut  to 
shape,  tape  the  outer  edges  by  whip¬ 
ping  a  tape  to  the  edges  of  the  skin. 
Sew  the  tape  first  so  that  it  falls  on 
the  pile  side  of  the  fur.  Then  roll 
the  tape  to  wrong  (or  hide)  side  of 
skin.  When  padding  and  lining,  use 
the  tape,  not  the  skin  to  back  it  to. 
When  cutting  fur  from  a  pattern  al¬ 
ways  cut  off  the  seam  allowance. 
When  sewing  fur  pieces  together  be 
sure  the  fur  runs  the  same  way. 


Mending  Rugs 

Select  a  piece  of  soft,  flimsy  woolen 
material  or  burlap  and  baste  this  un¬ 
der  the  hole  in  the  floor  covering. 
Either  darn  this  down  with  yarn  to 
match  that  used  in  the  rug  or  use  the 
yarn  double  and  stitch  the  needle 
through  from  the  top,  bring  it  up  in 
almost  the  same  place  and  tie  to  the 
end  above.  Repeat  the  process  until 
the  surface  of  the  patch  is  covered 
with  loops.  Trim  off  evenly. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Where  Readers  Get  Advice  from  Aunt  Janet  or  from  Other  Readers 


dear  Aunt  Janet: 

Ever  since  reading  “Worried’s”  let¬ 
ter  I  have  thought  I  would  write  you, 
now  I  am  going  to  take  time  to  do  so. 

No,  assuredly  do  not  leave  your  hus¬ 
band.  Instead  get  hold  of  some  pret¬ 
ty  new  dresses,  shoes  and  any  other 
things  you  need.  Don’t  worry  about 
his  not  showing  you  any  affection;  a 
lot  of  men  are  just  built  that  way. 
Don’t  bother  your  head  about  it.  Af¬ 
ter  you  are  dead  rest  assured  he  will 
sing  your  praises  in  every  imaginable 
key. 

I  am  fifty-nine,  children  all  grown 
and  settled,  have  my  hair  bobbed  and 
next  summer  am  planning  to  get  a 
permanent  wave.  Grunt  and  whine 
and  curl  your  hair,  be  too  worn  out  to 
help  outdoors  but  keep  him  well  fed; 
a  comfortable  bed,  chair  and  slippers 
ready  and  just  ignore  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  for  you.  Just 
try  my  remedy.  It  works. 

— “Fifty-Nine” 

P.  S.  - Start  with  a  good  corsetierre. 
I  pay  eight-fifty  for  combined  bras¬ 
siere  and  corset.  Don’t  stop  at  ex¬ 
pense.  You  have  earned  the  money. 

*  *  # 

I  have  been  wondering  if  there  are 
not  some  of  our  readers  who  would  be 
willing  to  send  their  cast  off  coats  and 
dresses  to  a  farmer’s  wife  who  could 
use  such  for  making  into  clothing  for 
two  small  girls.  So  many  throw 
away  such  garments  when  I  would 

Simplicity  and  Dignity 


gladly  pay  postage  if  some  one  would 
send  me  such.  Would  be  glad  if  you 
could  help  me  by  putting  me  in  touch 
with  someone  like  this.  I  myself 
think  it  wicked  to  throw  them  away 
when  someone  can  and  would  use 

them. — “Thrifty.” 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  among 
our  A.,-  A.  readers  who  have  little 
clothes  they  are  through  with  or  dis¬ 
carded  for  any  reason.  I  am  the 
mother  of  a  family  and  as  a  new  one 
is  expected  soon  I  would  be  so  very 
thankful  for  anything  no  matter  what 
condition  for  I  am  not  above  patches. 

Hat  for  Every  Costume 


3288 


Hat  Pattern  3288  will  be  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  woman  ambitious  to  have  at¬ 
tractive  outfits  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  seams  allow  the  amateur  to  fit  the 
hat  to  her  own  head.  Felt,  canton,  faille, 
silk  crepe,  crepe  satin,  fancy  straw  and 
Indian  print  all  lend  themselves  effective¬ 
ly  to  this  pattern  which  cuts  in  one  size 
only.  Type  with  brim  cut  single  requires 
y2  yard  of  21 -inch  material.  Hat  with  brim 
cut  double  requires  %  yard  of  2fl-inch 
tvith  %  yard  of  2-inch  lining.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt¬ 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  Fashion  Catalogues  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Should  there  be  any  one  who  has  any¬ 
thing  they  can’t  use  it  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  of  great  use  to  me.  A  direct 
communication  would  be  provided  if 
they  would  write  in  care  of  this  paper 
and  many  thanks  to  anyone  who  would 
care  to  write. — A  Western  New  York 
Reader. 

•!»  H* 

When  you  write  for  addresses,  state 
just  which  one  you  wish.  Send  only 
garments  which  have  been  thoroughly 
clean.  You  know  that  even  colds  are 
infectious  and  it  would  be  mistaken 
kindness  to  hurry  clothing  away  be¬ 
fore  making  it  safe  for  those  who  are 
to  receive  it. — Aunt  Janet. 


Pattern  3224  with  its  double  belt  effect 
and  elegant  slim  lines  is  eminently  suited 
for  the  light  weight  ivoolens  which  are 
being  used  for  general  spring  wear.  Or 
it  does  equally  well  for  the  silks  of 
heavier  weight.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Sizes  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  4 0-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  40- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


When  children  and  their  training  came 
up  for  discussion  there  again  were  the 
women.  And  the  foods — either  as 
exhibits  or  as  lectures — never  failed  to 
bring  an  enthusiastic  response.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  you  more  than  a 
brief  impression  of  the  women’s  pro¬ 
gram,  but  everybody  seemed  to  think 
it  was  the  best  one  yet.  The  only 
factor  which  marred  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion  was  lack  of  space.  All 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done 
to  get  more  room  for  girl  students,  and 
of  course  more  room  for  women  who 
go  there  for  instructions  at  such  times 
as  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  program 
there  were  many  banquets  and  lun¬ 
cheons,  alumni,  sod  and  dough  busters, 
and  Home  Bureau  Federation.  One 
of  the  high  points  of  the  Federation 
banquet  was  when  the  Bridgen  schol¬ 
arship  was  presented  to  Anna  Lois 
Doren,  now  a  student  in  the  College 
of  Home  Economics.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  idea  was  originated  by  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Brigden,  former  president  of  the 
Federation.  The  county  and  city 
home  bureaus  have  helped  to  raise 
money  for  the  scholarship  which  is 
now  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  help. 
Miss  Doren  of  Ogdensburg  was  selected 
as  being  entirely  worthy  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  and  the  presentation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  a  high  spot  of  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  program. 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
through  Mrs.  W.  H.  Purdy  presented 
its  scholarship  to  another  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  student,  Miss  Gladys  Lum. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith’s  address, 
“Dreams  that  come  true,”  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  Cornell’s  development,  past 
and  future.  Principal  W.  J.  Reagan 
of  Poughkeepsie  gave  a  talk,  “Parents 
on  Probation,”  which  made  any  parent 
sit  up  and  think  pretty  hard  about  his 
job. 


Gay  School  Dresses  Stay  Bright 

if  you  wash  them  with  Fels-Naptha, 
For  naptha  is  the  cleaner  “dry  clean¬ 
ers”  use  to  take  out  dirt  and  freshen 
colors.  And  there  is  plenty  of  naptha 
in  Fels-Naptha,  blended  with  the 
good  golden  soap  by  our  exclusive 
process.  Moreover,  Fels-Naptha 
washes  clean  in  the  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water  required  to  preserve 
delicate  tints.  For  the  whole 
wash,  too,  remember  .  .  . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Stops  Colds 

Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever1'  r-v  'fonea 

Stops>W  j-1  f)th* 

;  the  Cold  uVJ  U  /./System I 


Wards  off  Grippe— Flu 

Because  it  does  four  things  in  one, 
HILL’S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 
knocks  a  cold  in  one  day.  A  couple  of 
HILL’S  tablets  tonight  means  cold  gone 
tomorrow.  Safety  demands  HILL’S. 

HILL’S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 

Be  sure  you  get  HILL’S  in  the  red  box 
with  portrait.  At  all  druggists— 30c. 


Some  Things  Women  Did 

WOMEN  were  simply  everywhere  at 
Farm  and  Home  week  and  were 
having  the  time  of  their  lives,  too,  evi¬ 
dently.  Wherever  there  was  anything 
that  had  to  do  with  beauty,  either  of 
themselves,  their  houses,  or  their  gar¬ 
dens,  the  women  were  there  in  vast 
numbers. 

But  other  things  drew  them  too. 


FLORIDA 

INVITES  YOU 


March  15 -May  1, 1928 


Under  the  Lodging  Certificate  Plan,  you  can  stop  at  our  best  hotels, 

40  Nights  $50.25—20  Nights  $25.25—10  Nights  $12.75 

Live  and  bask  in  Florida’s  sunshine  for  less  than  it  will  cost  you  to  live 
and  keep  warm  at  home.  Buy  Lodging  Certificate  Books  in  your  city  from 
Seaboard  Railway  Ticket  Office,  “Ask  Mr.  Foster”  and  other  Travel 
Bureaus,  and  American  Auto  Association  and  affiliated  clubs,  or  write 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 

LYNCH  BUILDING  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 


JOHN  W.  MARTIN,  President 
Governor  of  Florida 


JERRY  W.  CARTER,  Executive  V-Preside nt 
State  Hotel  Commissioner 
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Wooden  Spoil 


American  Agriculturist,  Mareh~10, 


By  Victor  Rousseau 


Simeon’s  blue  eyes  glared  into 
Hilary’s.  In  his  younger  days  the 
man  had  been  the  bully  of  the  lumber 
camps;  still  of  great  strength,  he  could 
have  matched  himself  against  any 
man,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Black  Pierre;  but  Hilary’s  exploit  upon 
the  latter  had  a  restraining  effect  upon 
him. 

“I’ve  come  to  have  a  look  at  you, 
Simeon,”  said  Hilary  genially. 

“Well,  you  see  me  now,  eh,  Meestair 
Askew?  What  you  think  of  me,  eh?” 
retorted  the  dance-hall  proprietor. 
“Maybe  you  like  to  look  some  more, 
eh?” 

“I  think  you’re  just  about  what  I 
expected,”  Hilary  answered.  “I  hear 
your  brother  is  thinking  of  opening  a 
hell  like  this  one  at  St.  Boniface.” 

The  lumbermen  had  begun  to  edge 
in  about  them.  Sentiment,  while  run¬ 
ning  strongly  against  the  intruder,  was 
not  angrily  hostile.  The  men  were 
eager  to  see  how  Hilary  would  bear 
himself  against  Simeon,  and  they  hop¬ 
ed  for  some  fun.  Hilary  saw  among 
them  the  face  of  Simeon’s  brother 
Louis,  who  looked  like  a  small  model 
upon  a  lighter  scale.  He  had  nosed 
furtively  forward  from  the  rear  of  the 
room.  Near  him  was  Leblanc,  with 
a  grin  on  his  sinister  features;  one  eye 
fixed  on  Hilary’s,  while  the  other  wav¬ 
ered  between  Simeon  and  the  door. 
Pierre  was  not  present;  he  did  not 
show  his  face  in  crowded  places  when 
he  could  help  it,  least  of  all  among 
the  women  at  Ste.  Marie. 

“My  brother  here.  He  speak  for 
himself,  Meestair  Askew.  He  not 
afraid.  You  think,  p’r’aps,  because 
you  thrash  Black  Pierre,  you  boss  in 
Ste.  Marie?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  I  wish  I  were,”  said 
Hilary.  “If  I  were,  Simeon,  I  should 
run  you  down  to  Quebec  jail  right  off 
the  reel.  But  I’m  boss  in  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  and  if  Louis  opens  a  liquor  den 
there,  I’ll  break  his  head  open  and  run 
him  in  afterward.” 

Few  of  those  present  understood  his 
exact  meaning,  but  an  ominous  growl 
showed  that  this  declaration  was  ap¬ 
preciated  at  more  or  less  its  correct 
value.  The  mob  began  moving  for¬ 
ward.  Lafe  took  Hilary  by  the  arm 
and  tried  to  back  with  him  toward  the 
door,  but  Hilary  would  not  budge,  and 
Lafe  resumed  his  place  beside  him, 
taking  care,  however,  to  stand  near 
enough  to  the  wall  to  prevent  any  one 
from  edging  in  behind  him.  The 
fiddler,  who  like  many  of  his  kind,  who 
wander  from  village  to  village,  attend¬ 
ing  marriages  and  festivities  of  every 
kind,  was  a  blind  man,  craned  his  head 
forward,  as  if  to  sense  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  while  he  played  a  brisk  jig 
that  nobody  heeded. 

For  a  few  moments  the  situation 
looked  menacing.  Many  of  the  lum¬ 
bermen  were  already  drunk,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  carried  knives;  there  were  none 
of  Hilary’s  own  men  in  the  room,  so 
far  as  he  could  see — at  least,  not  im¬ 
mediately  about  him;  and  if  there  had 
been  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  been  inclined  to  take  his 
part.  Hilary  took  the  aggressive,  as 
usual. 

“Ah,  Leblanc!”  he  called  out.  “How 
do  you  like  your  new  job?  I’m  start¬ 
ing  in  to  cut  on  that  limit  you  handed 
back  to  me.  There’s  some  good  tim¬ 
ber  there,  Leblanc.” 

Leblanc  snarled  and  started  forward, 
shaking  his  fist  and  muttering.  How¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  get  through  the 
press,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
tried  very  hard  to  do  so.  Brousseau 
had  paid  him  a  small  sum  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  the  lease  on  the  old  condi¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  Hilary  was  frozen 
out.  Hilary  showed  no  signs  of  be¬ 
ing  frozen,  and  his  words  stung  the 


jobber  to  the  quick.  He  hated  Hilary 
more  than  any  other  man  present  hat¬ 
ed  him. 

“Well,  that’s  about  all,  Simeon,” 
Hilary  called.  “I  just  came  in  to 
look  at  your  place  and  give  your  broth¬ 
er  a  friendly  warning,  because  I  nev¬ 
er  warn  when  I’m  ready  to  strike.” 

“My  brother  take  care  of  himself. 
He  ain’t  afraid  of  you,”  said  Simeon, 
who  kept  as  cool  as  Hilary.  Hilary 
intuitively  summed  him  up  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  his  opponents.  “But  I 
guess  you  ain’t  going  like  that, 
Meestair  Askew,”  continued  the  liquor- 
seller.  “I  ask  you  to  have  a  drink 
on  me  an’  you  say  no.  Now  you  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  drinks  all  round,  eh?” 

Hilary  laughed  out  loud.  “Not  for 
your  crowd,  Simeon,’  ’he  answered. 

Simeon  planted  his  fat  body  heavily 
before  him.  “What  you  say?  You 


buy  drinks,  eh?”  he  demanded  tru¬ 
culently. 

Hilary  put  his  hands  on  Simeon’s 
shoulders  and  pushed  him  bodily  back¬ 
ward.  Simeon,  who  was  planted  rath¬ 
er  than  stood,  at  first  resisted  as  a 
tree  might  resist  a  gentle  shove  with 
the  hand;  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
strength  behind  Hilary’s  shoulders, 
and  he  began  to  sway  and  went  top¬ 
pling  backward,  landing,  still  rigid, 
upon  the  floor. 

Some  of  the  girls  shrieked,  and  the 
lumbermen  came  surging  forward  to¬ 
ward  Hilary  and  Lafe  and  began  to 
hustle  them.  Yet,  knowing  Hilary’s 
reputation,  they  hesitated  a  moment 
before  initiating  hostilities;  and  that 
moment  brought  an  unexpected  inter¬ 
ruption. 

For  a  boy  ran  screaming  in  at  the 
door,  and  what  he  cried  startled  the 
entire  assemblage.  Simeon,  who  had 
been  struggling  to  his  feet,  was  upon 
them  in  an  instant.  But  before  the 
crowd  had  recovered  from  its  confu¬ 
sion  two  officers  in  the  uniform  of  the 
revenue  department  came  running  in. 
They  carried  revolvers  in  their  hands, 
and  they  pounced  upon  Simeon  and 
had  him  at  their  mercy  in  an  instant. 

At  once  the  whole  scene  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Men  and  girls  ran  this  way 
and  that,  a  wildly  flying,  panicky  mass. 
It  was  one  thing  to  drink  and  brawl 
in  Ste.  Marie,  but  quite  another  to  defy 
the  tireless  officials  of  the  revenue  de¬ 
partment,  who  patrolled  the  river  at 
uncertain  intervals,  whose  arms  were 
very  long. 

Whether  any  one  except  Simeon  was 
wanted  in  that  particular  place  was 
never  known,  for  it  was  all  the  officers 
could  do  to  hold  on  to  him,  while  the 
crowd  stampeded  past  them  toward 
the  door,  a  cursing,  struggling  mass, 
carrying  Lafe  and  Hilary  along  with  it. 

In  the  street  they  pulled  themselves 


out  of  the  crush  and  took  refuge  in 
an  alley.  All  Ste.  Marie  was  in  a 
turmoil.  News  of  the  raid  had  spread 
everywhere  with  lightning  swiftness. 
Lights  were  being  extinguished,  liquor 
hidden  away,  lumbermen  and  girls 
were  running  in  wild  panic  through  the 
streets.  A  broil  was  in  progress  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  road.  A  man  staggered 
by,  a  deep  gash  on  his  cheek,  which 
was  streaming  with  blood,  and  as  he 
moved  he  sang  vacuously.  A  girl  be¬ 
side  him  was  apparently  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  return  home.  A  woman 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  unheeding 
the  tumult  about  her,  was  seated  on 
a  porch,  weeping  silently. 

Suddenly  they  perceived  Marie  Du¬ 
pont  among  the  crowd.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  with  fright,  and  she  was 
struggling  helplessly  in  the  crowd, 
borne  this  way  and  that  by  the  con¬ 


flicting  currents.  Hilary  forced  his 
way  toward  her,  caught  her,  and 
dragged  her  into  the  alley.  There 
she  broke  down;  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  in  the  mud,  rocking  to  and  fro 
and  moaning. 

Hilary  bent  over  her.  Lafe  saw 
that  his  face  was  stern.  “I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  take  you  home,”  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously.  She 
appeared  to  recognize  him,  but  she 
was  too  terrified  to  understand.  He 
drew  her  to  her  feet  and,  with  Lafe 
on  the  other  side,  they  began  to  make 
their  way  quickly  toward  the  beach 
by  a  narrow  passage  among  the  cot¬ 
tages. 

But  as  they  started  Lafe  looked 
back(  and  saw,  wedged  in  the  crowd 
behind  them,  Jean  Baptiste.  He  had 
been  trying  to  reach  the  girl,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  move  a  foot  in  that 
struggling  human  torrent.  He  saw 
them,  and  his  eyes  were  dilated  with 
impotent  fury.  There  was  murder  in 
them  as  they  fell  upon  Hilary.  Lafe 
shuddered. 

His  impulse  was  to  wait  for  the  man, 
but  he  recognized  that  Baptiste  was 
beyond  all  reason  and  self-control.  He 
had  misinterpreted  Hilary’s  action;  the 
only  thing  now  was  to  elude  him  and 
get  the  girl  away  before  Baptiste  could 
follow.  He  was  glad  that  Hilary  had 
not  seen  Baptiste.  He  meant  to  say 
nothing  of  it. 

“Let’s  take  that  road,”  he  said,  in¬ 
dicating  a  short  cut  across  some  fields 
at  the  back  of  the  shanties.  “It’s  less 
exposed  than  the  shore.  We’ve  got  to 
make  ourselves  scarce,”  he  added. 

Hilary  nodded,  and  the  three  set  out 
on  their  way,  Marie  at  first  sobbing 
and  holding  back,  then  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  calm  under  Hilary’s  assurances, 
and  at  last  going  willingly.  Her  dress 
was  draggled  with  mud,  her  finery 
awry;  she  looked  pitiful  and  frighten¬ 


ed.  Hilary  felt  a  great  wrath  grow, 
ing  in  him  as  he  looked  at  her. 

Lafe,  casting  a  glance  backward, 
saw  that  Baptiste  was  not  following 
them.  He  had  evidently  lost  them. 
He  kept  urging  Hilary  to  hasten,  and 
at  last  they  gained  the  shore  road,  and 
presently  reached  Marie’s  cottage. 

She  felt  in  her  dress  for  the  key 
with  shaking  fingers.  Hilary  took  it 
from  her  and  opened  the  door.  “Never 
go  to  that  place  again,”  he  said  stern¬ 
ly.  “Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you!” 

She  went  inside.  Lafe  and  Hilary 
waited  till  the  lamp  was  lit,  and, 
through  the  torn  shade,  they  saw  Ma¬ 
rie  Dupont  crouched  before  the  stove, 
her  face  on  her  arms. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  be  going,  Lafe,” 
he  said. 

“She’s  had  her  lesson.” 

“I  hope  so.  I’ve  seen  enough  this 
evening,  Lafe.  It  makes  me  sick  to 
think  that  there  are  wretches  vile 
enough  to  encourage  this,  for  money 
or  for  influence.”  He  turned  on  him. 
“If  I  can  trace  Brousseau’s  hand  in 
this  work,”  he  said,  “heaven  help  him!” 

CHAPTER  XI 

“LOOK  TO  YOUR  BOOM!” 

APTISTE  worked  all  the  next  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  boom,  fiercely  and  un¬ 
sparing  of  himself  or  his  men.  Hilary, 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  little  man’s  sul¬ 
len  manner  toward  himself,  attributed 
it  to  his  personal  distress  at  what  had 
happened  in  Ste.  Marie.  He  did  not 
know  that  Baptiste  was  aware  of  his 
presence  there,  and  felt  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  done  him 
some  service.  Nothing  would  have 
pleased  him  better  than  to  have  seen 
his  suit  with  Marie  Dupont  successful. 

The  strengthening  of  the  boom  was 
finished.  The  wooden  structure  had 
been  immensely  fortified  with  great 
trunks,  lashed  and  nailed  together, 
resting  in  concrete  which  had  been 
moulded  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
on  either  side  of  the  cataract.  Hilary 
examined  and  approved  of  the  work. 
It  seemed  to  remove  all  possibility  of 
danger. 

Under  normal  circumstances  there 
could  have  been  none.  But  the  log 
jam  was  in  a  difficult  place,  just  where 
the  swirling  current  in  the  gorge  was 
strongest  and  fiercest;  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  breaking  of  the  jam, 
behind  which  a  flood  of  water  had  piled 
up,  would  sweep  the  logs  over  the  top 
of  the  dam  with  a  force  which  would 
smash  through  the  boom  like  match- 
sticksi 

Everything  depended  on  the  first 
minute  after  the  jam  was  broken.  If 
the  torrent  could  be  carried  off  through 
the  sluice  gates,  in  the  main,  the  logs 
would  find  an  easy  passage  over  the 
dam  into  the  lake.  But  actually  the 
reinforced  boom  seemed  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  torrent  without  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  breakage. 

On  the  successful  marshalling  of  the 
logs  into  the  lake  depended  everything. 
And  everything  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done.  Lafe,  usually  pessimistic, 
went  about  smiling.  Baptiste  had 
done  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work. 

The  charge  was  to  be  exploded  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  That  day 
Hilary  was  kept  busy  in  his  office,  go¬ 
ing  over  the  pay-roll  in  preparation 
for  the  October  changes.  Gangs  of 
men  had  been  returning  from  the  south 
shore,  and  he  had  signed  on  a  number. 
He  was  aware  that  some  of  Brous¬ 
seau’s  agents  had  been  at  work  at¬ 
tempting  to  dissuade  them;  however, 
the  men  wanted  work,  and  even  Brous¬ 
seau  could  not  hire  them  and  keep 
them  idle  upon  his  skeleton  company 
at  Ste.  Marie.  Hilary  had  discovered 
that  the  Ste.  Marie  enterprise  existed 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Be¬ 
cause  Hilary  refuses  demands  made  by  Brousseau,  the  latter  plans  to 
ruin  the  American.  He  instigates  a  strike  in  the  Askew  mill  and  backs 
open  liquor  traffic.  Hilary  prepares  to  fight. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

_^o5-good  guernsey  dairy  heifer  calves. 

from  rich  milkers,  write  L.  TEItWILLIGER,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 

PURE  BRED  AYRSHIRE  calves  priced  to  sell.  R. 
p.  GRANT,  Jr,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF — dam  high  tester  giving 
over  $50.00  worth  of  milk  per  month  at  Dairymen’s 
League  price.  Registered.  NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fourteen  young  registered  Jersey  cows 
from  two  to  five  years  old.  Federal  and  State  ac¬ 
credited.  G.  L.  &  H.  Perry,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  from  high  producing  dam. 
E.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  purebred  Guernsey  calves,  3 
heifers,  1  bull  from  2  to  5  months  old.  LAKESIDE 
GUERNSEY  FARM,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Swine 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa.  
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COW’S  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette'’ 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  for  sale. 
Farm  No.  1,  65  acres,  all  in  wheat,  dwelling  and 
barns.  Farm  No.  ,2  170  acres,  120  acres  in  wheat, 
dwelling  and  barns  and  apple  orchard.  Both  farms 
have  been  intensively  cultivated  and  fertilized  by  us 
for  many  years  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  ESTATE 
OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — "The  Earth’’  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


POULTRY _ 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — record  layers — • 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS— Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS — Official  250  two-year- 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas— Exclusively— Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  ICEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  Vermont 
Certified,  accredited,  bred,  and  grown.  Group  1  pens 
all  headed  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  over  200  Egg 
Dams.  Baby  Chicks  from  vigorous,  high  production 
blood  tested  stock.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— $3  each,  2  for  $5. 
W.  H.  COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa.,  R.  2. 


90  VARIETIES — Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


KAHLERS  SUPER  QUALITY  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns — Stock  direct;  every  bird  on  our  own  farm; 
males  all  pedigreed  290  or  higher.  Quality  Ringlet 
Rocks  that  are  barred-to-the-skin.  30  other  breeds. 
Poultry,  Ducks,  Chicks,  Eggs.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


PUREBRED  light  Brahma  Yearlings  and  pullets. 
Beauties,  $2.50  each.  JENNIE  YOUNG,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 


3  REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  from 
eggs  purchased  from  John  Martin  $5  each.  JOSEPH 
BROWN,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

“NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buttercups,  best 
strains,  get  our  catalogue  for  further  particulars,  its 
free.  ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Ottsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


SUPER- QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WOODSIDE 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


"CHICKS” — N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Akron.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


PIELL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  profit. 
Buy  from  a  breeder.  Get  our  free  feeding  plan  and 
liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer.  PIELL  BROS.,  Box  A,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  of  quality  that  live, 
grow  fast  and  lay  well.  Our  prices  will  save  you 
money.  For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  catalog. 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ransomville, 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— 20th  annual  price  list.  Mating  List 
free.  Prices  from  5  to  18c.  Full  count,  strong,  liveable 
chicks  from  high  productive  stock.  Punctual  deliveries. 
Thousands  hatched  daily.  Custom  hatching.  DEROY 
TAYLOR  CO.,  Newark,  New  York. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100,  May  and  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfcation 
guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn 
Chix.  $12.00  per  100 — Special  prices  on  larger  orders. 
Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  laying  age  free. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FANCY  PICTURE  FOLDER  FREE — Showing  the 
Eight  Good  Varieties  Famous  Farm-Service  Chicks. 
Pure-Bred  flocks  alike  in  color  are  beautiful.  Grow 
quickly  into  heavy  winter  layers.  Your  market  man 
pays  extra  for  all  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  etc..  Get 
pure-breds  this  year.  Surprise  your  neighbor.  Our  chick 
prices  are  very  low.  Big  Discount.  Guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Write  today.  FARM 
SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 


Baby  Chicks 


FOR  SALE — Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
$2.00  each.  White  Muscovey  ducks  $5.00  pair.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS :  Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze,  well 
marked,  best  strain,  no  diseases.  CLIFTON  G.  LEE, 
Lowville.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y  . 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  QUALITY  Rouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks. 
CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH  BRED  Bourbon  Red  Tom  Turkeys  also 
Chinchilla  Rabbits.  MRS.  JEROME  HIBBARD,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


TWO  LARGE  TOULOUSE  Ganders  $7  each.  One 
Goose  $6.  Big  White  Rock  Cocks  $4.  CHARLES 
E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  LARGE  PUREBRED  Mammoth  bronze, 
originated  from  Madison  Square  Garden  first  prize 
winners,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  T.  ABBEY, 
R  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


7  NUMBER  ELEVEN  Newton  Brooder  Stoves  $20.00 
apiece  crated.  Complete  guarantee.  One  210  egg  Buck¬ 
eye  Incubator,  like  new  $15.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. 


Milking  Machines 


SHARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CHAS.  K. 
LIDDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sharpies  Milker  two  single  units  pump 
and  fixtures  for  twenty  stalls.  Not  used  much.  Priced 
right.  A.  E.  WOOLMAN,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FARMS  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON— Beautiful  large 
Trout  stream  bordering  entire'  length  of  property,  14 
room  residence,  electric  lights,  106  acres,  no  waste 
land  all  tillable,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county, 
fertile  soil,  about  2000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sold  3900 
bushel  fruit,  50  tons  Hay,  600  bushel  corn,  400  bushel 
buckwheat; — only  $2,000; — needed  to  pay  down,  easy 
terms.  12  acre  fruit  and  berry  place  has  two-six 
room  houses  near  village  $2,500.  163  acre  on  bank 
Hudson  river  about  half  mile  river  frontage,  colonial 
residence,  bam,  price  $8,000;  easy  terms.  Nice  village 
place  six  room  house  $1,400.  70  acres  on  state  road, 
all  improvements,  fruit,  berry  and  grape  farm,  low 
price,  65  acre  large  grape  vineyard,  lot  fruit,  on  pro¬ 
posed  state  road,  will  be  near  the  new  proposed 
bridge  crossing  the  Hudson,  no  house,  only  barn,  price 
$3,500; — Village  store  very  cheap,  125  acre  Fruit  Farm 
about  6000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sell  cheap  or  rent,  or 
work  on  shares.  Horses  and  implements  included.  Bine 
village  grocery  business  cheap.  Address  LLOYD  M. 
HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


SELLING:  Gentleman’s  Farm  Cheap.  11  Acres,  1000 
fruit,  excellent  buildings  at  Riverside  Av.,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y.  Apply,  Circular.  W.  MEEKER,  Owner. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  116  Acres, 
modern  improvements,  30  head  Guernseys,  22  purebred, 
all  young.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  LAKESIDE  GUERN¬ 
SEY  FARM,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  65  acres,  summer  resort,  Groton 
Lake,  southeastern  Madison  County.  Good  place  for 
summer  boarding  house  for  right  party.  MRS.  ETHEL 
V.  SMITH,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  VALLEY  FARM,  tools,  37  head  stock. 
4  horses,  one  mile  from  High  School,  churches,  rail¬ 
road.  Good  buildings,  two  Grade  A  milk  markets. 
A.  L.  HINES  &  SON,  Marathon.  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 150  Acres  on  the  State  road, 
good  soil,  mostly  level,  no  stones.  Close  to  large 
village  .large  buildings.  Price  $6,700.  Cash  $2,000,  the 
rest  5%  interest  on  easy  terms.  WILLIAM  KAGEL, 
Johnsonvile,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


FOR  SALE — On  Del-Mar-Va  Shore,  four  9-acre  lots, 
each  face  stone  road  329  ft. ;  one  mile  from  Salisbury, 
Md.  Write  C.  J.  HEASTER,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — An  all  around  farm  hand.  Please  state 
experience  and  references.  FIS1IKILL  FARMS,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City  . 


WANTED— Married  man  for  general  farm  work,  fruit 
farm,  good  hand  with  horses.  Position  permanent  to 
steady,  industrious  man.  Good  wages,  good  warm  house, 
fuel,  fruit,  garden,  etc.  State  age,  experience,  family. 
THOMAS  MARKS,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Take  Care  of  Young  Chicks  By  Ray  Inman 


feed  chicksuntil 
they  ate 48  to  60 

TH&YMEED 

nou  rs  o  ici  this  time  to 


fclace  some  s*ood 
yi^  cHick  mash  on  each 


some  chick  sized 
oyster  shell  or  limestone 

gf-it- on  clean  papers.  [  paper tanc\yja1ch  them  eqfr 

DlP  THEIR  BILLS  IN  SWEET  MILK 


I  little  and  often. 
I  f  THE  5CN  DOESN’T  SHINE 
givethem  copuver  oil. 


(378)  34 

Additional  Classified  Advertising 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  POSITIONS  WANTED — Young,  unmarried 
men,  graduates  of  The  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and  horses, 
want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairymen,  herds¬ 
men,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultrymen  and  green¬ 
house  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School, 
Penna. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP — We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  SOI  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted  to  sell 
Manure  Spreaders,  Pulverizers  and  Wheat  Drills.  Write 
for  particulars  to  Box  287,  Liberty,  Indiana. 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  893  So.  C. 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding,  $25.00 
per  thousand,  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing  Postage 
Stamps  used  before  1SS0.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield, 
Mass. 


TJSED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimook, 
Pa. 


ACETYLENE  "STANDARD  No.  200  Gas  Well.”  Fix¬ 
tures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Church  societies  or  lady  who  wishes  to 
earn  extra  pin  money,  to  act  as  local  representative. 
Old  established  Tea  house  offers  opportunity  to  build 
modest  business  in  package  teas  of  highest  quality. 
When  writing  give  two  references  and  receive  full 
particulars.  BOX  452,  care  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  good  prices. 
Get  our  prices.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles.  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FARM  STATIONERY — CARDS — Poultrymen,  stock- 
men.  Best  values  ever  offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


DAHLIAS — 12  for  $1.25,  10  for  $2.25.  Different 
labeled  varieties,  extra  value.  BENJAMIN  HOUGHTON, 
Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New  Yorkers 
and  Heavyweights,  hill-selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Ours  won  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  1927.  Ten  choice  tubers,  all  different,  post 
paid  $1.00.  EARLE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed,  smutless,  stiff  straw,  plump  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxious  weeds.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


THE  "LINDBERGH”  new  Aster  and  Gladiolus,  by 
far  the  largest,  choicest  red  Aster  grown,  far  superior 
to  heart  of  France,  50c  per  packet.  Lindbergh  choice 
new  Gladiolus.  A  very  choice  flower,  golden  yellow 
throat,  all  petals  bordered  beautiful  pink,  tall  spike 
several  flowers  open  at  once  50c  each.  "Gardious.” 
R.  TREVEAL,  8  Bradford  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  OF  QUALITY  and  distinction.  Circular 
describing  varieties  free.  PEASE’S  FLORAL  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Smooth  Rurals. 
high  yielding,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES,  Certified  Irish  Cobbler 
and  Rural  Russets  for  sale.  High  yielding,  quality 
strains.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES — Certified  Latham,  Herbert,  Cutli- 
bert,  St.  Regis,  Columbian,  etc.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Shrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 
BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — College  inspected  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  potatoes — Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Rural 
Russets,  Smooth  Rurals,  Spaulding  Rose — satisfaction 
guaranteed.  N.  Y.  Co-Operative  Seed  Potato  Assoc. 
Inc.,  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 
CROPS.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonns 
Best,  John  Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato 
Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50; 
1000,  $2.75.  Express  Collect,  1000,  $2.00;  5000,  $8.75; 
10,000,  $15.00.  Packed  in  moss.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug  50c  lb. 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  Sacks  50c.  Box  50  Cigars 
$1.80.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ivy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  Sweet  Chewing,  5  lbs,  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00;  smoking,  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs  $1.00. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


BEST  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
5c  Cigars  $1.65  for  50;  Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  .  West  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ivy. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet,  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Minis,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


News  From  Albany 

( Continued  from  Page  22 J 

that  farmers  will  have  better  protec¬ 
tion  from  sheep-killing  dogs. 

On  the  suggestion  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  leaders  in  the  Legislature  are 
making  a  study  of  the  trespass  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  making  needed 
changes  next  year. 

Reforestation 

As  before  reported  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  there  has  been  much  con¬ 
sideration  of  reforestation  legislation 
in  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  As 
it  stands  now,  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  to  finance  a  study  of  the 
reforestation  situation  by  a  legislative 
committee  and  to  report  their  findings 
and  recommendations  back  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Gasoline  Tax 

In  spite  of  the  hard  work  of  farm 
organizations  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  gasoline  tax  this  year.  As  pre¬ 
viously  explained,  the  chief  reason  for 
the  support  of  farmers  for  such  a  tax 
is  to  have  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  returned  to  the  localities 
to  pay  for  local  road  bulding  and  there¬ 
by  relieve  such  heavy  local  road  taxes. 

Other  Proposed  Acts  Affecting 
Agriculture 

Acts  relating  to  the  grading  and  sale 
of  grapes  and  potatoes,  to  the  sale  of 
concentrated  commercial  feeds,  to  the 
sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to  the 
inspection  and  sale  of  farm  seeds,  and 
covering  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream, 
have  been  introduced  but  not  passed  at 
this  writing. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  summary  of 
these  bills  here,  but  should  these  bills 
or  any  others  be  passed,  full  explana¬ 
tions  will  be  given. 


Northern  New  York  News 
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town  group — G.  Kent  Stoodley  of 
Adams  Center — is  leaving  this  work  to 
take  up  herdsman  work  for  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  on  one  of  his  large  farms  near 
Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Stoodley  was  well 
liked  here  and  did  his  work  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

Cheese  Producers  Have  Annual 
Meeting 

Charles  S.  Wicks  of  Oxbow  was 
elected  president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Cheese  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  last  week.  Mr.  Wicks  has  been 
president  of  the  organization  since  its 
beginning.  George  Bush  of  Heuvel- 
ton  was  elected  vice-president  and  Clin¬ 
ton  Mahew  of  DePeyster  Corners  was 
elected  secretary.  In  addition  to  the 
officers,  other  directors  were  selected 
as  follows:  Fred  Turner  of  Brasie  Cor¬ 
ners;  De  Alton  Seavey  of  North  Gouv- 
erneur;  and  Charles  O’Hara.  The  or¬ 
ganization  reports  a  very  successful 
season  again  this  year  so  far. 

Fox  Breeders  Meet 

Sometime  in  March  the  Jefferson 
County  Silver  Fox  Breeders  association 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting.  This 
may  not  seem  much  like  a  farm  note, 
but  a  survey  of  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  shows  that  many  are  active 
farmers.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  are  J.  T.  Perry,  Black 
River;  Emery  J.  Dietrich,  Water- 
town,  R.  D.;  John  Foley,  Burrville,;  E. 
L.  Bassett,  Evanns  Mills;  and  Preston 
E.  Jewett,  Calcium. 

Junior  Worker  to  Attend 
Washington  Gamp 

Another  honor  has  come  to  Northern 
New  York  Junior  Project  workers  in 
the  selection  of  Elsa  Krusa  of  Red¬ 
wood  to  attend  the  National  Junior  Ex¬ 
tension  camp  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
this  coming  summer.  Miss  Krusa  has 
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been  an  enthusiastic  Junior  worker  for 
several  years,  winning  signal  honors 
from  time  to  time  both  in  Jefferson 
county  and  at  the  State  Fair.  She  is 
now  a  freshman  at  Cornell,  and  this 
reward  for  next  summer  comes  as  the 
result  of  her  endeavors. 

Charles  W.  Reed,  Jefferson  County 
Junior  Leader,  reports  that  registra¬ 
tions  thus  far  for  Junior  workers  are 
over  1000  for  1928  and  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  there  will  be  as  many 
or  more  than  last  year,  when  there 
were  1337,  the  largest  number  of  any 
county  in  the  state.  Jefferson  county 
also  has  the  distinction  of  having  the 
first  and  second  largest  Junior  Farm 
Mechanic  clubs  in  the  state — Redwood 
and  Adams  respectively  having  these 
honors.  Evans  Mills  has  the  largest 
gas  engine  club. 

Next  week  Lowville  Grange,  No.  71, 
will  celebrate  its  54th  birthday.  This 
is  the  oldest  Grange  in  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty,  being  organized  in  1874  with  C.  Du¬ 
ane  Davenport  as  master,  and  14  char¬ 
ter  members.  Of  these,  no  one  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  W.  S.  Win- 
decker  is  the  oldest  member,  having 
joined  a  short  time  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting. — W.  I.  Roe,  Feb.  25,^28. 


Wooden  Spoil 

{Continued  from  Page  32) 
only  upon  that  of  St.  Boniface,  and, 
like  the  parasitic  plant,  withered  when 
its  prop  and  sustenance  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

It  was  two  o’clock  by  his  watch 
when  he  pushed  his  papers  aside  and 
strolled  up  the  path  that  led  through 
the  woods  toward  the  gorge.  It  was 
actually  later,  for  he  had  neglected  to 
set  his  watch  by  Lafe’s  American  rail¬ 
road  timepiece,  which  never  erred  (ac¬ 
cording  to  his  claim)  and  set  the  time 
for  the  mill.  Hilary  had  left  St.  Bon¬ 
iface  behind  him  and  was  approaching 
the  gorge,  from  which  he  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  gang  making  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  discharge,  when  he 
saw  Madeleine  Rosny  riding  along  the 
road  toward  him. 

She  had  evidently  been  to  the  Ste. 
Marie  territory,  and,  he  suspected,  on 
a  visit  to  Brousseau.  The  path  was 
narrow,  with  the  descending  bank  of 
the  wooded  gorge  on  one  hand  and  a 
steep,  shelving  ascent,  overgrown  with 
young  spruce  and  pine,  upon  the  other. 
The  position  was  an  embarrassing  one, 
in  view  of  their  last  meeting.  Hilary 
drew  to  one  side,  to  give  the  girl  pas¬ 
sage.  He  was  watching  the  trotting 
horse,  now  swiftly  nearing  him,  and 
wondering  whether  he  ought  to  make 
any  sign  of  recognition,  when  he  was 
almost  thrown  from  his  feet  by  a  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  ground,  followed  by  a 
dull  roar  thta  grew  into  an  infernal 
crescendo  and  rolled  away  underground 
in  a  prolonged  reverberation.  The 
charge  had  been  exploded. 

Hilary  saw  the  horse  rear,  curvet, 
and  then,  maddened  with  fear,  leap 
wildly  forward.  An  instant  later  it 
became  clear  that  it  was  no  longer  un¬ 
der  control.  The  terrified  animal 
bolted  at  full  speed  along  the  road  to¬ 
ward  him,  while  the  girl  pluckily  kept 
her  seat  and  pulled  with  all  her  might, 
but  unavailingly,  on  curb  and  snaffle. 

She  was  a  practised  horsewoman, 
for  none  other  could  have  kept  her 
seat  when  the  horse  went  rearing 
backward;  but  no  amount  of  skill; 
could  avail  unless  the  beast  were  got 
under  control  before  the  down-hill  into 
the  village  was  reached.  There  was 
a  gate  across  the  track,  which  Hilary 
had  closed.  Flung  over  this,  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  the  girl  escaped  with 
her  life. 

And  a  loose  stone,  a  projecting  root, 
a  slip  of  the  hoof,  and  the  gorge  of 
Rocky  River  below,  with  its  projecting 
fangs  and  boiling  milk-white  stream 
with  the  tossing  logs,  would  receive 
her. 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

WE  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they 
are  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly. 
There  is  no  card  facing'  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away 
by  the  wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  because  severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a 
lighter  constructed  material.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate 
applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


L.  F.  Ellison  Out  on  Bail 


tN  the  February  11th  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  we  commented  on 
the  activities  of  the  L.  F.  Ellison  Pi¬ 
ano  House  of  Syracuse  and  Buffalo. 

The  following  item  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
explains  later  developments  in  this 
case. 

“Lawrence  F.  Ellison,  78  Middlesex 
road,  who  does  business  as  the  L.  F. 
Ellison  Piano  House,  219-221  Genesee 
street,  with  a  branch  at  458  Third  street, 
Niagara  Falls,  surrendered  Tuesday  to 
United  States  District  Attorney  Richard 
H.  Templeton  and  was  released  in  $5000 
bail  to  insure  appearance  on  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  him  with  violation  of  the 
postal  laws.  ' 

“The  indictment,  returned  secretly  to 
Judge  Simon  L.  Adler  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  on  Nov.  2,  contains  two 
counts.  The  first  count  charges  Ellison 
with  using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  the 
second  with  devising  a  scheme  to  obtain 
money  under  false  pretenses. 

“Two  of  the  complaintants  against  El¬ 
lison  are  Lionel  J.  Read  of  Sanborn  and 
Thomas  F.  Frawley,  24-26  Whitney  av¬ 
enue,  Niagara  Falls.  They  allege,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indictment,  that  last  sum¬ 
mer  an  advertisement  of  the  Ellison  com¬ 
pany  contained  a  minor  puzzle  and  the 
announcement  that  prizes  would  be 
awarded  for  winning  solutions.  They 
sent  in  their  solution  of  the  puzzle,  and 
in  turn  received  from  Ellison  a  letter 
complimenting  them  on  their  skill  and  an 
alleged  prize,  they  say.  This  prize  was 
marked  a  “credit  memo  refund  draft,’’ 
which  entitled  them  to  a  reduction  of  $85 
on  the  purchase  pric.e  of  a  piano. 

“The  government,  in  the  indictment, 
charged  that  Ellison  intended  to  advance 
the  proper  price  of  his  pianos  in  order 
to  meet  the  presentation  of  the  “drafts.” 

“Ellison  is  further  accused  of  obtaining 
a  sum  of  money  from  George  E.  Strigel, 
21  Wilmot  place,  who  saw  the  puzzle  and 
the  announcement  in  another  newspaper. 
He,  too,  solved  the  puzzle  and  received  a 
“draft”  for  credit  on  a  piano.” 


A.  A.  Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Goes  to  Maryland  Widow 

SEVERAL  months  ago  our  subscrib¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Mattox  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Beach,  Md.,  wrote  that  several 
chickens  had  been  stolen  from  her 
farm.  This  case  received  more  than 
usual  attention  in  our  office  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Mattox  is  an  aged 
widow  who  is  trying  to  get  along  un¬ 
der  difficulties.  Her  small  farm  was 
at  that  time  rented  to  a  colored  man 
named  Sam  Coates. 

A  little  later  we  received  another 
letter  from  Mrs.  Mattox  telling  us  that 
Allen  Coates,  son  of  Sam  Coates,  was 
the  young  man  who  had  stolen  the 
chickens.  When  Mrs.  Mattox  missed 
them  and  advertised  the  fact,  Allen 
was  afraid  to  sell  them  and  tried  to 
get  out  of  his  difficulty  by  throwing 
suspicion  on  other  persons. 

The  case  dragged  along  for  some 
time  due  to  other  difficulties  in  which 
Coates  found  himself.  However,  in 
the  November  term  of  the  Calvert 
County  Circuit  Court  Allen  Coates  was 
convicted  for  stealing  Mrs.  Mattox’s 
chickens  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary  for  two  years. 
The  severity  of  this  sentence  was 


caused,  not  by  the  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  stolen,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  was  locked  and  the  lock  was 
broken  by  Coates. 

In  writing  us  Mrs.  Mattox  said:  “Al¬ 
len  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the 
county  jail  under  $300  bail  which  he 
could  not  furnish,  waiting  the  Novem¬ 
ber  term.  He  behaved  very  badly 
when  the  Judge  gave  him  his  sentence. 
Several  deputies  helped  Sheriff  Buchler 
to  get  him  out  of  the  Court  House  and 
the  man  who  drove  me  to  the  trial 
went  over  to  the  jail  and  heard  Allen 
say  that  if  he  could  get  his  liberty  for 
half  an  hour  he  would  be  sent  to  jail 
for  99  years  for  what  he  would  do. 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

“I  wish  to  take  this  way  to  thank  you 
for  your  assistance  in  making  a  settlement 
with  the  company.  We  received  $19.10 
and  it  certainly  was  quick  work.  We  thank 

the  Sevrice  Bureau  for  their  trouble.” 

*  *  * 

“I  received  a  check  in  settlement  of  the 
claim  that  you  were  handling  for  me,  the 
check  being  for  $12.46.  I  appreciate  the 
service  you  are  rendering  through  your 
Service  Bureau  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
handling  this  claim  which  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  gotten  without  considerable 
trouble.” 

*  *  * 

“Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks.  I  know 
of  no  publication  that  takes  the  helpful  in¬ 
terest  in  its  subscribers  that  the  A.  A. 
does.  Long  may  it  prosper  and  continue 
its  good  work.  Through  your  Service  De¬ 
partment  you  have  induced  a  large  wealthy 
corporation  to  pay  my  claim  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  settled  for  four  years. 
Your  kind  interest,  thoughtful  patience  and 
untiring  courtesy  is  greatly  appreciated. 
You  can  count  on  me  as  a  subscriber  as 
long  as  I  live  and  always  glad  to  show  my 
interest  and  help  in  your  deserved  success.” 


Later  four  colored  women  told  me 
when  they  passed  the  jail  that  they 
heard  Allen  say  that  when  he  got  out 
of  prison  he  would  kill  three  people, 
one  an  old  woman  (meaning  me),  one 
boy,  Lawrence  Smith  (who  was  mixed 
up  with  Coates  in  stealing  the  chick¬ 
ens  but  who  escaped  a  prison  sen¬ 
tence)  and  one  old  man. 

“The  whole  community  is  glad  to  be 
rid  of  Coates.  I  do  hope  he  will  nev¬ 
er  get  around  here  again  for  all  know 
the  danger  I  would  be  in.  I  have  giv¬ 
en  Sam  Coates  notice  to  move  on  the 
31st  of  the  month.  He  is  treating  me 
rather  badly  in  the  division  of  the 
farm  crops  but  I  try  not  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  or  to  do  with  him  as  I 
am  old  and  have  no  protection.” 

Attorney  J.  Briscoe  Bunting  of 
Prince  Frederick,  Md.,  also  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  case.  Mr.  Bunting  said: 
“The  evidence  showed  that  after  the 
chickens  had  been  stolen,  Mrs.  Mattox 
accused  Coates,  who  told  her  that  an¬ 
other  party  had  stolen  them  and  turn¬ 
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ed  them  over  to  him  for  sale.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  evidence  she  had,  Mrs. 
Mattox  swore  out  a  warrant  for  Coates 
and  at  the  hearing  and  also  at  the  trial 
showed  that  Coates  himself  took  them 
and  sold  them  or  rather  left  them  at 
the  store  to  be  sold  next  morning.  It 
was  her  evidence  that  caused  the  war¬ 
rant  to  be  issued  for  his  arrest  and  his 
final  conviction.  His  sentence  was  two 
years  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  harm  to  Mrs.  Mattox  from  the  boy 
after  his  release.  The  punishment 
usually  sobers  down  such  characters.” 

Although  the  ten  $100  rewards  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
had  all  been  paid  before  the  date  of 
conviction  of  Allen  Coates,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
genthau  was  very  glad  to  send  a  check 
for  $50  to  Mrs.  Mattox  in  accordance 
with  the  later  offer  made. 


Do  Not  Buy  Seeds  from 
Unknown  Agents 

WE  have  been  receiving  many  let¬ 
ters  asking  information  about  the 
reliability  of  various  seed  houses  about 
which  little  seems  to  be  known. 

A  recent  warning  by  M.  T.  Munn, 
Seed  Analyst  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  station,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

“We  have  never  found  any  seeds 
peddled  about  by  unknown  agents  to 
be  above  the  average  market  grade, 
and  often  they  are  below.  Frequently 
they  are  bin-run  goods  of  no  recog¬ 
nizable  variety,  and  to  buy  them  is  to 
court  disappointment.  When  seed 
grain,  cabbage  seed,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  crop  seeds  of  known  origin, 
variety,  purity,  and  viability  are  so 
easily  obtained  through  local  coopera¬ 
tives  or  from  reliable  seed  dealers 
known  personally  to  the  buyer,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  any  one  will  permit 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  an  unknown 
agent  with  seeds  about  which  nothing 
is  known.” 

Often  the  variety  name  under  which 
the  seed  is  sold  sounds  very  enticing 
and  frequently  the  price  asked  is  high¬ 
er  than  is  warranted  for  first  class 
seed.  Know  the  sources  of  the  seeds 
you  buy. 

Handcraft  Handkerchief  Co. 
Goes  Out  of  Business 

Sometime  in  October  I  got  a  couple  of 
letters  from  the  Handcraft  Handkerchief 
Company  of  Long  Island  City  in  which 
they  explained  to  me  the  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  money  at  home — • 
painting  handkerchiefs.  I  sent  them 
$1.50,  the  amount  asked  for  the  outfit 
with  the  agreement  that  if  I  didn’t  like 
this  work  I  could  get  my  money  back. 
A  few  days  later  I  received  my  outfit 
consisting  of  three  small  bottles  of  colors 
and  two  handkerchiefs.  I  had  to  paint 
one  of  them  and  send  it  back  as  a  sam¬ 
ple.  I  did  this  but  after  two  weeks  of 
useless  waiting  I  wrote  to  the  company, 
asking  what  the  trouble  was.  They  re¬ 
plied,  saying  that  the  handkerchief  had 
probably  gotten  lost  in  the  mail  and  that 
if  I  would  return  the  colors  and  the  other 
handkerchief  by  return  mail  they  would 
send  me  my  money  back  less  incidentals. 
I  did  this  and  sent  it  by  registered  mail 
but  I  never  got  one  cent  of  my  money. 
I  wrote  two  more  letters  but  have  never 
received  an  answer. 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  receipt  of  this 
letter  we  wrote  to  the  Handcraft 
Handkerchief  Company  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  $1.50  due  our  subscriber.  The 
letter  has  been  returned  to  us  by  the 
post  office  advising  that  the  company 
has  gone  out  of  business,  leaving  no 
forwarding  address.  This  is  only  an¬ 
other  instance  of  why  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  repeatedly  warning  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  doing  business  with 
firms  offering  work  to  be  done  at  home. 


Our  readers  are  informed  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  address  for  all 
mail  to  American  Agriculturist.  It 
should  still  come  to  461  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  The  paper  is 
printed  and  mailed  from  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  but  the  editorial  and  business  of¬ 
fices  have  not  been  moved  from  the 
old  address. 
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Ho  Buckles JOTfar 
Ho  Rtoge  To  wea* 


Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 

_  Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it— prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holc-9  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900  steel  test  leather,  which 
i9  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
size  horse.  Made  in  all  styles;  back  pad,  side  backer 
breechingle3s,  etc.  $7.50  after  30  day*  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices,  easy 
terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  12-28 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO, 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  5lG 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


„„  .....  _ _ _  like  It  ever  published. 

Amazing  Power  at  Little  Cost 

"Almost  mysterious”— that’s  what  users  say  about  the 
marvelous  flow  of  WITTE  Power.  But  read  for  yourself. 

Easy  Payments?  Sure.  Now  Low  Prices.  Big  Savings. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1803  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Write  TodiyForBig  NewBOOK  FREE 


LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE 


ARMC0 INCDT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armcc  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today. 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  aDnlyintr  for  Datents.  Don’t 
risk  delav  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’ 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  Droceed. 
Communications  strictly  confidential. 
<f/Promot.  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar-4 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At-' 
torney  73-H  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C.  ™ 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(%e  Comfortable 

Great  Northern 

Hotel 

CHICAGO 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9  O  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $ 2.50  a 
day  and  up  — ■  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


* 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 

This  page  from  airplane  history  settles  the 
question:  “What  oil  is  the  QUALITY  oil?” 


Your  tractor  engine  operates  under  load  con¬ 
ditions  very  similar  to  the  airplane  engine. 
Both  engines  operate  under  heavy  load  con¬ 
dition  for  hours  at  a  time.  Both  run  most  of 
the  time  with  throttle  wide  open,  using  75% 
or  more  of  their  power. 

Mobiloil’s  success  in  airplanes  is  duplicated 
by  its  success  in  farm  tractors,  trucks  and 
automobiles. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  you  will 


find  shrewd  farmers  who  look  beyond  the 
purchase  price  when  they  buy  oil.  With 
Mobiloil  in  their  tractors  they  frequently  save 
10%  to  50%  on  oil  consumption.  They  save 
on  gasoline  consumption.  They  get  rid  of 
frequent  overheating. 

They  find  repair  and  replacement  costs  are 
substantially  lowered.  You  can  get  these 
benefits,  too,  from  Mobiloil  —  the  world’s 
Quality  oil. 
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EVERY  one  of  these  recent 
flights  was  made  with 
MOBILOIL 

1. 1924— Round-the-World;U.S.  Army  Fliers  (U.S.A.). 

2.  1924 — Dawn-to-Dusk  across  United  States;  Lieut. 
Maughan  (U.S.A.). 

3. 1926 —  To  the  North  Pole;  Commander  Byrd 
(U.S.A.). 

4.  1926 — New  York  to  Buenos  Aires;  Duggan, 
Olivero  and  Campanelli  (Argentina). 

5.  1926 — Round  Europe;  Capt.  Stanovsky  (Czecho- 
Slovakia). 

6.  1926 — Over  the  Andes;  Lieut.  Doolittle  (U.S.A. 
and  Chile). 

7. 1926 —  Over  the  Andes;  Lieut.  Cuddihy  (U.S.A. 
and  Chile). 

8. 1926 —  Tour  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  Byrd  North  Pole 
Plane;  Pilot  Bennett  (U.S.A.). 


9.  1927 — Winter  flight  over  Canada;  1st  Pursuit 
Group  of  U.  S.  Air  Service  (U.S.A.). 

10.  —1927— Paris  to  Madagascar;  Major  Dagnaux 
(France). 

11.  1927 — Around  Union  of  South  Africa;  Major 
Miller  (British). 

12.  1927 — San  Diego  to  New  York;  Col.  Lindbergh 
(U.S.A.). 

13.  1927 — New  York  to  Paris ;  Col.  Lindbergh  (U.S.A.). 


Mobi 

The  World* s  Quality  Oil 


14.  1927 — Around  Australia;  Capt.  C.  Kingsford- 
Smith  and  C.  P.  T.  Ulm  (British). 

15.  1927 — San  Francisco  to  Honolulu;  U.  S.  Army 
Fliers  (U.S.A.). 

16. 1927—  Around  U.  S.  A.;  Col.  Lindbergh  (U.S.A.). 

17.  1927 — Around  Japan;  Japanese  Flier  (Japan). 

18.  1927 — Prague  to  Tokio;  Col.  Skala  (Czecho¬ 
slovakia). 

19.  1927 — San  Francisco  to  Honolulu;  Art  Goebel 
(U.S.A.). 

20. 1927 —  New  York  to  Spokane;  Charles  Meyers 
(U.S.A.). 

21. 1927 —  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Mexico  City  and 
Central  America;  Col.  Lindbergh  (U.S.A.). 

NOTE:  Mobiloil  “B”  and  “BB”  of  the  same 

uniform  quality  as  used  on  these  flights  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  lubrication  of  tractors,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  at  all  Mobiloil  dealers’. 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Dujjalo,  ‘Detroit,  St.  Xjouis^ 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

£)ther  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


^Minneapolis^  Kansai  Qty,  Pallas. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


$1.00  Per  Year 


March  1  7,  1 928 


Published  Weekly 


The  Beginnings  of  V  irginia 


Some  More  Reflections  On  My  Trip  to  Dixie 


N  the  lovely  month  of  May  in  the  year 
1607  three  small  English  ships  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  largest  river  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Sailing  up  the  broad  tidal  es¬ 
tuary  for  about  thirty-five  miles  they  came 
to  a  fertile  island  separated  from  the 
northern  bank  by  a  little 
creek.  Here  they  dropped 
anchor  and  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  the  month  dis¬ 
embarked  one  hundred 

five  colonists  and  so 
formed  the  first  perman¬ 
ent  English  settlement  in 
America.  In  honor  of 

their  King,  they  named 
the  river  the  James  and 
Jared  Van  Wage nen,  jr.  their  settlement  James- 
town.  That  was  seven 
years  before  the  first  Dutch  colonists  came 
to  New  York  Bay  and  thirteen  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Pilgrim  fathers  set  foot  on 

Plymouth  Rock. 

Spite  of  many  vicissitudes  which  more 
than  once  brought  the  Colony  to  the  very 
verge  of  failure,  it  eventually  throve  and 
prospered  and  with  the  years  was  rapidly 
recruited  by  further  immigration.  By  the 
year  1619  there  were,  in  various  parts  of 
Tide  Water  Virginia,  eleven  different 

colonies  or,  as  they  were  called,  “Plan¬ 
tations.”  That  year  Governor  George 
Yardley  summoned  duly  accredited 
delegates  from  each  of  these 
Plantations  to  meet  at  James¬ 
town  on  July  30th  and  thus 
was  constituted  the  first  elec¬ 
tive  Assembly  in  the  western 
world.  Thus  was  indeed  a 
great  landmark  of  civil  and 
political  liberty  here  set  up, 
but  that  same  year  the  skip¬ 
per  of  a  Dutch  trading  vessel 
brought  to  Jamestown  along 
with  other  things  twenty 
African  negroes  and  this  un¬ 
fortunate  cargo  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  institution  which 
eventually  came  near  being 
the  undoing  of  our  great 
Republic. 

The  agricultural  history  of 
Virginia  for  the  first  hundred 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr.  law-makers  certainly  tried  some  bold  ex¬ 
periments  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  supply 
years  and  more  is  the  story  of  tobacco.  and  demand.  They  ordained  just  how 

Almost  from  the  very  first  the  colonists  many  plants  any  one  planter  might  set 

grew  the  coveted  Indian  Weed  and  at  and  how  far  apart  they  might  be 


one  time  even  the  streets 
of  Jamestown  were  given  up 
to  its  culture.  It  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  object  of  ex¬ 
port  and  it  was  legal  tender 
in  the  colony.  Taxes  and 
debts  and  the  tithes  of  the 
church  were  all  payable  in  the 
fragrant  leaf. 

From  time  to  time  there 
were  periods  of  over  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  price  fell  to  very 
unprofitable  figures.  There¬ 
upon  the  planters  expressed 
great  surprise  and  indignation 
and  straightway  demanded 
that  the  Colonial  Legislature 
(The  House  of  Burgesses) 

“do  something”  for  the  relief 
of  the  tobacco  growers. 

Their  resolutions  sound  very 
like  a  mid-western  Congressman 


This  monament  commemorates  the  first 
elective  assembly  in  the  western  world. 


de¬ 


manding  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill.  At 
that  time  the  planters  were  in  full 
control  of  all  machinery  of  government  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  beautiful,  childlike 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation  as  a  cure 
for  economic  ills.  These  early  agricultural 


The  interior  of  the  ancient  Court  House  at  Gloucester,  Va.  Notice  that 
the  walls  are  almost  covered  with  old  portraits  and  memorial  tablets. 


spaced.  They  declared 
that  no  tobacco  might 
be  set  after  a  certain 
date  in  the  spring 
which  ruling  provoked 
a  loud  cry  of  anguish 
from  the  northern 
counties  at  what  was 
very  evidently  class 
legislation  giving  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the 
more  southern  regions. 
They  even  tried  to  pro¬ 
scribe  just  how  many 
leaves  might  be  saved 
from  any  one  plant — 
a  regulation  which 
must  have  made  a  liar 
of  every  man  in  the 
colony.  I  do  not  think 
that  all  these  methods 
were  tried  at  the  same  time  but  they 
were  tried  at  one  time  or  another  during 
a  long  series  of  years. 

To  those  well-intentioned  souls  w'ho  fond¬ 
ly  believe  that  Government  can  establish 
a  permanently  profitable  price  level  for 
agricultural  commodities,  I  commend  a 
prayerful  perusal  of  “The 
Economic  History  of  Virginia 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century ” 
— a  rather  monumental  work 
which  is  printed  in  two  big, 
thick  volumes.  I  have  read 
them  sometime  ago  with  care 
but  cannot  at  this  time  recall 
the  name  of  the  author,  but 
along  with  other  things  he 
has  dealt  with  much  minutiae 
and  in  the  spirit  of  pains¬ 
taking  scholarship  with  thej 
effort  to  (as  we  would  say) 
“ stabilise ”  the  price  of  to¬ 
bacco  three  centuries  ago. 

The  history  of  tobacco  in 
Virginia  has  in  it  not  only 
an  economic  but  an  agricul¬ 
tural  lesson  as  well.  There 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake  on  ferti¬ 
lizers,  because  it  is  a  mistake  you  cannot  correct l 


G.L.F.  Open  Formula  Fertilizers 


are  approved  by  the 


College  Fertilizer  Conference  Board 


THE  PUBLIC  FORMULA  lets  you 
judge  the  plant  food  value  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  before  you  buy  it. 

2  THE  APPROVED  FORMULA  as* 
sures  you  that  the  mixture  is  your  best 
buy  under  present  price  conditions 


^  THE  G.L.F.  TRADE  MARK  is  your 
assurance  of  integrity  in  mixing  and/ 
a  non-profit  price. 


UALITY  farm  supplies  at  a  saving!  On  that  plank,  the  G.  L,  F.  has  built 
the  strongest  farmer’s  buying  organization  in  the  country.  For  its 
standard  of  quality,  the  G.  L.  F.  goes  always  to  the  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture  because  their  recommendations  are  based  on  sound  experiment 
and  trained  observation  of  practical  conditions,  and  because  they  are 
never  colored  by  trade  considerations. 

Following  this  policy  of  adopting  college  teachings,  the  G.  L.  F.  asked 
three  college  soils  experts — E.  L.  Worthen,  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  A.  L.  Patrick,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  and  H.  R.  Cox,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station — to  recommend 
formulas  for  fertilizers  which,  under  present  price  conditions,  would  give  the 
fullest  crop  yield  at  the  lowest  cost. 

These  experts,  members  of  the  College  Fertilizer  Conference  Board, 
recommended  eleven  formulas  to  fit  crop  needs  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  naming  the  amount  and  kind  of  each  material  to  be  used 
in  each  mixture. 

The  G<  L.  F,  is  now  mixing  fertilizers  on  these  Conference  Board  formulas 
and  making  them  available  at  non-profit  prices  to  G.  L,  F.  patrons,  through 
regular  G.  L.  F.  Agents. 


As  with  G.L.F.  feed,  each  bag  of  G.L.F.  fertilizer  carries 
a  tag  giving  the  formula,  because  the  G.L.F.  believes  that  a 
farmer  cannot  judge  the  plant  food  value  of  a  fertilizer  by 
composition  alone,  but  must  know  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  various  materials  used. 

Your  G.  L.  F.  Agent  can  supply  you  with  G.  L.  F.  ap¬ 
proved,  public  formula  fertilizers.  See  him  today. 


In  DEVELOPING  the 
approved  formulas  for 
1928,  the  College  Fertil¬ 
izer  Conference  Board  has 
had  but  one  thought  in 
mind  —  making  available 
for  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  Jersey 
farmers  the  best  fertilizer 
that  could  be  justified 
when  priced  on  the  cost 
basis.  '■ 

E.  L.  WORTHEN 
New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


:  <  '  V  ,  ti  t  :  - 
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New  York  State  Troopers  “Get  Their  Man” 

A.  A.  Chicken  Thief  Reward  Added  to  Troop  Fund  at  Batavia  Barracks 


0  chicken  thief  case  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  has  caused  us  more  satisfaction 
than  was  occasioned  by  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  Leonard  Sauers  and 

Anthony  Barone  for 
stealing  chickens  from 
our  subscriber,  William 
Voss  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Our  reasons  for  this 
is  that  the  evidence 
seemed  exceedingly 
small  at  the  start,  but 
due  to  the  keeness  and 
perseverance  of  Cor¬ 
poral  Montague  An¬ 
drews  and  Privates  J. 
D.  Faulkner  and  C.  I,. 
Molinaro  of  Troop  A 
of  the  New  York  State 
Troopers  located  at 
llatavia,  New  York,  the  thieves  were  located 
atid  brought  to  justice. 

When  we  first  learned  of  this  case  from  Mr. 
Voss  we  wrote  to  Captain  Robinson  of  Troop  A 
aid  from  the  very  complete  report  received  from 
Im  it  was  apparent  that  the  credit  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  these  two  men  was  due  the  State 
ijroopers  who  were  assigned  to  the  case.  Not 
being  sure  as  to  the  regulations  concerning  the 
aiceptance  of  rewards  by  the  State  Troopers  we 
alain  wrote  Captain  Robinson.  Following  his 
ply  that  Troopers  could  not  accept  rewards  per- 
nally  but  that  the  troop  had  a  fund  which  they 
used  to  buy  luxuries  for  the  barracks,  we  sent  a 
check  for  $50  to  Captain  Robinson  to  be  used 
fir  this  purpose. 

|  In  paying  rewards  we  feel  that  merely  notify¬ 


T rooper  C.  L.  Molinaro 


ing  the  authorities  of  the  loss  of  chickens  does 
not  meet  our  requirement  that  the  receiver  of  a 
reward  shall  give  information  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a  chicken 
thief.  On  the  other  hand  merely  responding  to 
a  call  and  making  an  arrest  does  not  fulfill  the 
conditions  either.  The  person  that  gives  or  finds 
the  evidence  should  get  the  reward. 

The  following  report  as  Captain  Robinson 
gave  it  to  us  shows  how  the  Troopers  stuck  to 
the  case  until  they  “got  their  man.” 

“At  2:45.  P-  m.,  December  15,  1927,  William 
Voss  telephoned  to  Sergeant  J.  W.  Brandstetter, 
Troop  ‘A’  barracks,  State  Police,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
to  the  effect  that  thieves  had  broken  into  his  hen 


Corporal  Montague  Andrews  and  his  police  dog 


house  some  time  during  the  past  night  and  had 
stolen  twenty  chickens  of  different  breeds.  Cor¬ 
poral  Montague  Andrews,  with  Privates  J.  D. 
Faulkner  and  C.  L.  Molinaro  were  assigned  to 
the  case. 

“The  troopers  re¬ 
ported  back  to  bar¬ 
racks  at  11:15  P-  m-» 
as  follows :  We  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Voss  at  his 
farm,  R.  F.  D.  30,  Le 
Roy,  who  told  us  that 
when  he  went  to  feed 
his  hens  which  were 
kept  in  a  hen  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  and  about  fifty 
yards  from  his  home, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Trooper  J.  D.  Faulkner 
15th,  he  found  that 

twenty  of  them  were  missing.  The  glass  win¬ 
dow  panes  in  the  hen  house  had  been  removed 
without  breaking  the  glass.  Complaintant  knew 
of  no  suspects. 

“We  ran  across  Martin  Salway  of  Batavia, 
State  Game  Protector  for  Genesee  County,  who 
informed  us  of  a  man  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  but  whom  we  later  learned  to  be  Leonard 
Sauers,  living  three  houses  north  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  on  the  McEwen  Road,  who  had  a  ques¬ 
tionable  reputation  and  was  suspected  of  shoot¬ 
ing  pheasants  out  of  season  and  of  selling  them 
to  the  Italian  joints  in  Le  Roy.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  interview  Sauers  at  his  home,  but  his 
wife  Edna  stated  that  he  was  away,  being  ex¬ 
pected  home  at  about  6  p.  m.  We  then 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


How  I  Succeeded  With  Strawberries 


L,__ 

Jmuccessful  strawberry  grower  is  in  line  with  what 
have  believed  for  years;  that  is,  that  there  is 
re  money  in  some  of  the  more  intensive  lines  of 
ming  than  there  is  in  most  general  farming.  It 
should  be  said ,  however,  that  these  intensive  lines 
le  strawberry  growing  require  a  great  amount  of 
ill  and  no  one  should  start  in  to  grow  straw- 
iries  on  a  large  scale  without  a  background  of 
owledge  and  experience.  Try  it  first  in  a  small 
y  and  then  increase  the  acreage  as  your  ex- 
ience  grows. 

Y  father  was  a  grain  farmer.  Although 
he  had  followed  this  type  of  farming  all 
his  life  he  was  no  better  off  financially  at 
the  age  of  fifty  than  he  was  when  he  first 
rted.  He  was  what  was  known  as  a  hard 
rker  and  a  good  provider,  but  we 
not  enjoy  much  outside  of  the 
olute  necessities  of  life.  There 
rare  five  children  in  the  family,  and 
‘Ve  boys  were  taught  farm  work  at  an 
Tly  age. 

[When  my  father  died  I  was  twenty- 
jo  years  old,  I  had  no  money,  and 
dt  that  I  had  10  occupation,  since  I 
~  not  consider  following  in  my 
her’s  footsteps.  I  spent  some  time 
ming  around  the  Eastern  Shore, 
ing  with  farmers,  but  did  not  re- 
ke  much  encouragement.  Finally 
jound  an  old  acquaintance  who  ad- 
riSed  me  to  grow  strawberries  in  a 
■all  way.  This  man  was  a  big  farm- 
jwho  raised  a  lot  of  grain  and  some 
■awberries.  He  told  me  that  he 
Ifally  received  more  profit  from  one 
of  strawberries  than  fronVfiftv 
f|es  of  grain. 

e  offered  to  furnish  me  with 
ugh  plants  to  start  business.  So  the 


More  Profit  From  One  Acre  Phan  Prom  Fifty  of  Grain 

By  E.  W.  TOWNSEND 


following  spring  I  set  out  two  acres  to  straw¬ 
berries.  They  came  through  the  winter  in  good 
shape  and  as  there  were  few  berries  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  I  had  no  trouble  getting  them  picked.  I 
netted  a  little  over  $600  from  the  two  acres. 
This  was  more  money  than  my  father  ever  had 
at  one  time  in  his  life. 


$3,000  from  that  crop.  That  was  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  and  my  strawberry  crop  has  never 
failed.  Now  we  are  cultivating  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  has  been 
cleared  from  brush.  Not  all  of  this  land  is  in 
berries.  We  find  it  best,  after  harvesting  a  crop 
not  to  grow  be'rries  on  the  same  land  for  at  least 
three  years.  In  the  meantime  we  grow  some 


grain  for  our  own  use  and  grow  cover  crops  to 
I  failed  to  set  out  a  new  patch  the  next  spring  plow  under.  - 

so  depended  on  my  old  patch.  The  next  year  I  We  have  made  money  from  growing  straw- 
set  out  five  acres  and  my  success  with  them  gave  berries.  I  attribute  what  little  success  I  have 

me  the  name  of  The  strawberry  man.”  I  sold  had  to  strawberries.  By  living  with  this  crop 

enough  plants  to  bring  me  over  $1,000  besides  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  characteristics 

setting  an  additional  five  acres.  I  netted  over  of  the  strawberry  family  until  today  I  would  be 

ashamed  to  grow  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  varieties  with  which  I  started. 
No  other  class  of  fruits  Las  been  im¬ 
proved  as  much  as  strawberries.  I 
started  with  Crystal  City,  Wilson, 
Albany  and  Crescent.  The  last  two 
varieties  named  were  very  good  in 
their  day,  but  no  up-to-date  grower 
would  plant  them  now.  In  my  thirty 
years  of  experience  I  have  tested  over 
two  thousand  varieties  and  have  or¬ 
iginated  over  fifty  new  varieties.  No 
grower  can  stay  in  the  front  ranks 
now  and  continually  grow  the  same 
variety.  The  varieties  that  were 
good  ten  years  ago  are  practically  all 
gone  now.  It  is  only  by  continually 
testing  new  varieties  on  our  own  soil 
that  we  expect  to  stay  in  the  lead. 

I  am  sure  some  of  my  readers  will 
want  to  know  what  varieties  I  con¬ 
sider  .West  at  this  time.  Premier 
(Howard  17)  is  without  exception 
(Continued  on  Page  7/ 


A  dish  of  delicious  everbearing  strawberries.  Every  berry  is  a  spoonful 
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Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  nonest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and 
honest  treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found 
not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by -this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say: 
“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. _ 

Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub- 
scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of 
March  6,  1879. _ _ _ 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year. _ 
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Dairymen  Watch  Your  Step 

LL  dairymen  are  watching  with  much  in¬ 
terest  and  some  concern  the  developments 
in  the  milk  market  situation  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  During  the  first  week  in 
March  the  milk  dealers  announced  a  reduction 
of  one  cent  a  quart  in  the  retail  price  to  New 
York  City.  Farmers  were  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  how  this  would  affect  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  them.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  reduced  the  price  of  class  I 
milk  47  cents  a  hundred,  or  approximately  i  cent 
a  quart.  The  prices  of  other  classes  were  not 
reduced.  At  this  writing,  March  5,  the  Sheffield 
Company  has  not  announced  their  prices  for 
March. 

The  market  situation  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  old  problem  of  surplus  stuck  its  head 
up  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  There  has  been 
too  much  milk  for  several  weeks  and  many 
believe  that  there  is  likely  to  be  more  surplus 
from  now  until  fall  than  the  market  has  had 
before  in  several  years.  There  is  always  danger 
in  urging  increased  production.  It  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  last  fall  in  order  to  meet  the 
shortage,  but  when  the  shortage  was  over,  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  off  the  faucet  and  the  cows 
kept  right  on  producing  at  the  increased  rate. 
The  fairly  satisfactory  milk  prices  have  encour¬ 
aged  dairymen  to  feed  rather  heavily  and  to  give 
that  other  extra  care  which  makes  for  increased 
production.  Added  to  this,  the  increased  amount 
of  non-employment  in  cities  is  without  doubt 
having  its  effect  on  slowing  up  milk  consumption. 

A  little  investigation  on  our  part  has  shown 
that  farmers  are  quite  generally  raising  every¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  heifer  calf  that  can  stand 
on  four  legs,  and  in  the  buying  of  replacements 
it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  get  first  class 
cows.  So  taking  it  altogether,  we  believe  it  is 
time  for  all  dairymen  to  keep  close  watch  of  the 
situation  so  as  not  to  over-extend  themselves  to 
increase  milk  production,  which  may  result  in 
heavy  loss. 

A  Word  for  the  Home  Bureau 

E  are  informed  that  hundreds  of  women 
in  Orange  County  are  interested  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Home  Bureau  for  that  county. 
We  wish  them  success,  for  we  know  that  every 
woman  in  the  county  will  be  for  one  of  these  fine 


organizations  when  she  fully  understands  what 
it  means.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us 
to  measure  what  the  College  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Home  Bureaus  have  done  in  dignifying 
the  greatest  profession  in  the  world,  that  of 
home-making,  and  in  pointing  out  the  wonderful 
scientific  interests  and  truths  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

Most  of  the  rural  counties  of  New  York  and 
of  many  other  states  now  have  Home  Bureaus. 
We  have  personally  attended  many  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  Home  Bureau  Associations  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  impressed,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
with  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  farm  women 
who  attend  these  meetings  and  who  come  to 
know  the  value  of  Home  Bureau  work.  Folks 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farms.  One  of  the  ways  to 
keep  the  girls  there  is  to  show  them  that  home¬ 
making  is  not  just  made  up  of  monotonous  tasks 
of  washing  dishes  and  sweeping  floors.  Instead 
it  is  founded  upon  a  science  which,  if  known  and 
understood,  makes  the  art  of  home-making  of 
more  interest  and  importance  to  human  welfare 
than  any  other  possible  career  in  which  a  woman, 
or  a  man  either  for  that  matter,  could  engage. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Home  Bureau 
work  is  to  bring  out  this  intensely  interesting 
background  of  home-making,  and  any  county 
without  an  active  Home  Bureau  is  missing  a 
real  opportunity. 


Announcement 

URING  the  year  there  are  several  months 
when  we  publish  five  instead  of  four  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist.  As  there  are 
five  Saturdays  in  March,  one  of  these  fifth  num¬ 
bers  would  come  on  Saturday,  March  31. 

Since  we  have  been  operating  our  own  plant, 
our  issues  have  been  so  large  that  there  has  never 
been  an  opportunity  to  quite  catch  up  with  our 
publication  date. 

In  order  to  do  this  and  to  put  our  paper 
out  on  time  henceforth,  we  are  going  to 
give  you  two  issues  in  one  and  combine  the 
papers  of  March  24  and  31.  That  you  may  not 
lose  anything,  we  will  extend  every  subscription 
one  week.  In  fact  you  will  be  the  gainer  for 
the  combination  issue  will  be  a  large  one. 


What  a  Guarantee  Means 

“I  am  unable  to  adequately  express  my  praise  to 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  settlement  on  the 
cattle  I  bought  through  an  advertisement  in  A.  A. 
last  spring.  I  wish  you  the  prosperity  you  deserve 
for  your  honest  efforts  in  fair  dealing.  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  American  Agriculturist  will  always 
continue  to  strive  for  that  noble  ideal  that  has 
always  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  best  farm 
journals  in  the  land.” — W.  C.  Carr,  Burton,  Ohio. 

THIS  subscriber  purchased  some  cows  from 
an  advertisement  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  carried  by  C.  T.  Rogers  of  Andover, 
New  York.  The  cattle  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
represented.  When  we  learned  this,  after  an 
investigation,  we  asked  Mr.  Rogers  to  make  an 
adjustment  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Carr.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  although  the  facts  were  entire¬ 
ly  against  him,  so  American  Agriculturist 
sent  Mr.  Carr  our  check  for  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  cover  his  loss. 

We  review  the  matter  here  for  two  reasons. 
First,  we  think  anyone  who  contemplates  doing 
business  with  Mr.  Rogers  should  have  these 
facts,  and  second,  we  want  our  readers  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  guarantee  back  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments  means  something.  We  take  great  care  to 
investigate  all  of  our  advertising  before  accept¬ 
ing  it,  but  of  course  something  not  right  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  by  occasionally  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
as  it  does  in  all  good  magazines.  But  in  the  few 
instances  when  such  wrong  advertising  does  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  columns,  we  make  good  with  our 
subscribers,  so  you  can  feel  absolutely  sure  that 
our  guarantee  protects  you  in  dealing  with  our 


advertisers.  What  more  in  the  way  of  safety 
can  we  do  ? 

In  return,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  whej 
you  have  something  to  buy  you  can  do  no  better 
than  to  turn  to  our  high  class  advertisers  and 
choose  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  exactly 
the  tool  or  the  supplies  that  you  want.  Patron- 
izing  our  advertisers  insures  you  a  square  deal 
and  good  quality  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
enables  us  to  give  you  a  bigger  and  better  Ames, 
ican  Agriculturist.  Won’t  you  keep  this  in 
mind  every  time  you  have  something  to  buy? 


Taxes  Destroy  Farm  Prosperity 

Keep  at  the  taxation  problem.  You  are  on  tin 
right  track.  Taxation  is  what  keeps  down  tt 
farmer’s  income  these  days.  It  should  all  be  0 
an  income  basis. — W.  A.  B.,  New  York. 

THE  “ Fertilizer  Review”  recently  said  in  a 
editorial  that  “farm  taxation  is  gradual 
destroying  prosperity  in  the  United  States 
affecting  as  it  does  the  purchasing  power  of  tl 
30,000,000  persons  living  on  our  6,500,000  farm 
The  whole  matter  is  one  deserving  of  a  coi 
structive  attention  that  it  is  not  getting.” 

Roger  Babson,  the  well  known  economist  a  t 
statistician  recently  said  on  this  same  subject 
“The  farmer  and  his  purchasing  power  are  beii 
taxed  to  his  own  death,  partly  by  himself  an 
his  own  indifference  to  scientific  taxation  print! 
pies;  but  largely  because  the  influential  busines 
men  and  business  leaders  and  manufacturers  a; 
quite  as  indifferent  to  the  principles  of  scientii 
taxation  as  is  the  farmer.” 

These  sentiments  are  in  line  with  what  1 
have  constantly  said  in  American  Agriculici 
ist,  that  is,  first,  that  taxation  more  than  as 
other  factor  is  holding  up  farm  prosperity,  as 
second,  conditions  will  be  no  better  until  ti 
farmers  themselves  rally  behind  their  organic 
tions  and  their  farm  papers  to  put  a  stop  toll 
ever  mounting  tax  burden.  Study  the  follow? 
table  and  note  that  agriculture  and  its  related  i 
dustries  are  carrying  more  of  the  tax  burdi 
than  any  other  business.  Our  correspondent 
his  letter  at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial  h 
put  his  finger  on  the  remedy.  Taxes  should 

ON  INCOME  AND  NOT  ON  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Percentage  of  Net  Profits  Paid  Out  in  Taxes 

State  Fed.  Tot 
Taxes  Taxes  Tas 

Agriculture  and  related  industries  64%  19%  8 

'Mining  and  quarrying .  44%  16%  6t 

Transportation  and  public  utilities  28%  8%  3S 

Construction  .  17%  15%  3! 

Finance,  banking  and  insurance..  22%  9%  31 


Wholesale  and  retail  trade .  15%  12%  21 

Manufacturing  as  a  whole .  14%  10%  2! 


Watch  Out  For  Oleo 

NE  of  the  strong  arguments  against  then 
of  Oleomargarine  in  the  past  has  been 
deficiency  in  vitamins.  However,  it  has  a 
been  found  that  Vitamin  D,  the  imports 
growth-producing  and  ricket-preventing  vitami 
is  formed  when  certain  vegetable  oils  are  t 
posed  to  ultra-violet  rays.  It  would  seem,  the: 
fore,  that  dairymen  are  likely  to  get  even  me 
competition  from  the  “Cocoanut  Cow”  in  t 
future  than  in  the  past. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  my  friends  who  is  an  office  wort 
up  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  writes  tot 
me  that  last  summer  he  was  not  feeling  v< 
well  and  went  to  a  doctor  to  find  out  what " 
the  matter. 

“Buy  a  car,”  the  doctor  advised,  “and  get  ( 
more.  You  ought  to  take  off  pounds  of  flesl 

Speaking  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  p 
scription,  my  friend  writes: 

“I  got  a  car  and  got  out  more.  I  got  out 
times  between  Binghamton  and  Owego,  and  tt 
off  flesh  in  four  different  places.  Once  I ! 
out  through  the  windshield.  That  seemed 
take  off  the  most  flesh.” 
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What  My  Milking  Machine  Has  Meant  To  Me 

Prize  Letters  in  One  of  the  Most  Valuable  Contests  We  Have  Had 


Editor’s  Note: — We  want  to  take  this  opportun¬ 
ity  of  expressing  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  have  helped  us  to  such  valuable 
personal  and  actual  experience  in  the  use  of  milking 
machines.  We  received  a  large  number  of  letters, 
practically  every  one  of  which  would  be  valuable  to 
print ,  if  we  had  the  room.  A  number  are  on  this 
page  and  more  of  the  letter's  will  be  printed  in  later 
issues.  We  believe  that  a  farm  paper  can  do  no 
better  service  to  its  readers  than  to  collect  actual 
personal  experiences  of  this  kind  and  pass  them  on 
for  the  benefit  of  all  farmers.  Some  of  the  letters 
follow. 

(First  Prize  Letter) 

I  BOUGHT  a  milker  in  1912,  used  it  about  six 
months  and  pronounced  it  a  failure.  Nearly 
a  year  later,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  company,  I  commenced  using  it 
again  with  reduced  suction  and  pres¬ 
sure.  I  have  been  using  it  ever 
since.  I  like  it  very  much  and  would 
not  keep  a  dairy  with  the  present 
condition  of  farm  labor  and  milk  by 
hand.  It  has  taken  me  some  time 
to  arrive  at  my  present  viewpoint. 

I  keep  about  20  pure  bred  cows — - 
raise  my  own  stock— use  two  single 
unit  milkers  driven  by  a  two  horse 
induction  electric  motor.  The  motor 
has  run  continuously  and  has  had  no 
repairs.  The  current  cost  me  about 
$4.00  per  month  at  9  cents  per  kw. 

My  man  alone  can  milk  and  strip 
the  20  cows  in  about  an  hour,  saving 
about  one-half  hour  on  the  time  it 
would  take  for  both  of  us  to  milk 
by  hand. 


some  one  who  milks  by  hand.  Some  uneven¬ 
ness  in  the  udder  must  be  tolerated.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  correct  method  is  to  stop  the  machine 
by  the  time  that  some  of  -the  teats  are  milked 
out  and  strip  the  others  by  hand. 

Let  the  machine  get  about  seven-eights  of  the 
milk.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the 
milker  on  the  cow  after  she  is  milked  dry  as  we 
think  this  will  lead  to  udder  trouble. 

With  us  a  milker  does  away  with  the  drudgery 
of  milking  and  we  are  independent  of  labor, 
leaving  us  without  assistance.  Best  of  all  we 
have  more  time  to  go  to  Farm  Bureau,  Grange 


The  Truth  About  Milking  Machines 


W 


month  for 


Prefers  Single  Units 

I  prefer  single  units  because  we 
can  tell  how  much  each  cow  is  giving 
and  have  less  trouble  with  the  teat 
cups  falling  off.  Three  single  units 
will  work  as  fast  as  two  double 
units.  Professor  Cook  said  it  took 
him  eight  months  to  learn  how  to 
obtain  low  bacteria  count  with  a 
milker.  I  follow  his  instructions — 
keep  teat  cups  in  a  chloride  of  lime 
solution  and  take  apart  and  wash 
about  once  a  week.  I  have  obtained 
premium  for  grade  A  milk  every 
two  years. 

When  the  electric  current  gives  out  and  we 
milk  by  hand  we  usually  get  less  milk  than  when 
using  the  machine.  I  believe  we  have  no  more 
udder  trouble  than  when  we  milked  by  hand. 
To  obtain  these  results  some  things  must  be 
rigidly  observed.  The  mechanical  parts,  the  pipe 
line,  rubber  tubing  and  pulsators  must  be  kept 
clean  and  well  oiled.  The  air  must  have  free 
play  to  do  its  work  properly  on  the  rubber  in¬ 
flations  in  the  teat  cups.  Do  not  wait  for 
trouble  before  repairing  the  outfit — get  ahead  of 
trouble.  One  very  important  thing 
is  to  know  your  cows.  Treat  them 
kindly  and  do  not  allow  the  milking- 
machine  to  hurt  them.  Cows  are  as 
different  as  people.  With  some,  the 
milk  comes  quickly  and  freely  into 
the  teats  and  with  others  slowly. 

Also  with  some  the  udders  are  un¬ 
even,  giving  more  from  the  hind  than 
from  forward  quarters.  Some  teats 
milk  harder  than  others.  If  the 
front  teats  are  higher  on  the  udder 
putting  more  weight  on  the  forward 
teat  cups  the  machine  cannot  take 
care  of  these  uneven  conditions. 

Here  is  where  we  must  study  our 
cows  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

One  with  a  square  udder  and  four 
medium  sized  teats  is  an  ideal  milk- 
lng  machine  cow.  Personally  if  a 
cow  has  an  uneven  udder,  I  do  not 
care  to  breed  from  her  and  sell  to 


E  wish  we  could  publish  all  the  fine  letters  about  milking 
machines  that  we  received.  Some  of  them  are  on  this  page. 
Some  of  the  high  points  on  which  nearly  all  of  them 
agreed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Milking  machines  cut  the  time  of  milking  about  in  half. 
Unlike  most  other  machines,  they  are  used  twice  a  day  the  year 
around. 

2.  The  minimum  sized  dairy  on  which  they  are  practical  is 
about  ten  cows,  unless  one  has  a  physical  disability  that  will  prevent 
any  hand  milking. 

3.  Practically  all  of  the  well-known  makes  of  milking  machines 
are  reliable  and  efficient. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  produce  clean  milk  with  a  machine  and  to 
keep  the  bacteria  count  down.  Many  producers  of  grade  A  milk 
use  machine  milkers. 

5.  Either  gasoline  or  electric  power  may  be  used,  but  elec¬ 
tricity  where  available  is  more  satisfactory. 

6.  Milking  machines  make  it  easier  to  keep  help  and  to  inter¬ 
est  the  boy  or  girl  in  dairying. 

7.  The  majority  agrees  that  milking  machines  do  not  injure 
cows,  if  properly  handled. 

8.  There  are  some  owners  of  milking  machines  not  satisfied 
with  them  and  there  are  quite  a  good  many  machines  not  in  use. 
Much  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  due  to  the  dairymen  not  being 
mechanically  minded  and  to  carelessness  in  operating  the  milker,  in 
keeping  it  clean,  in  stripping  each  cow  afterwards,  and  in  watching 
carefully  every  individual  cow. 

9.  The  consensus  of  opinion  from  practical  experience  is  that 
the  milking  machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
to  dairymen. 


countenance  which  assures  the  other  fellow  that 
the  world  is  using  us  well. — F.  L.  Burnham, 
LitiU  York,  N.  Y. 


Milker  Gave  Glean  Milk  For  Babies 

(Second  Prize  Letter) 

IT  was  so  difficult  to  get  the  milking  done  we 
had  to  either  quit  the  business  or  buy  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  We  have  a  retail  milk  route, 
catering  to  babies,  invalids,  doctors  and  others 
particular  about  milk  and  it  must  always  be  the 
same  and  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

’  We  have  a  herd  of  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  and  at  present  milking  20  cows. 
Besides  saving  about  3  hours  of  time 
per  day,  much  strength  and  energy 
is  saved  for  other  work.  It  really 
milks  2jd  to  3  times  faster  than  hand 
milking  and  is  always  the  same, 
steady,  even  way,  which  the  cows 
soon  accustom  themselves  to.  Our 
cows  seem  to  like  it.  The  faster 
milking  somewhat  increases  the  milk 
flow.  We  have  kept  records  con¬ 
tinuously  since  we  started  the  herd. 
We  made  Register  of  Merit  official 
records  when  hand-milking  and  were 
surprised  at  the  excess  which  figures 
showed  had  been  made  with  the  ma¬ 
chine. 


Machine  Milking  Always  the 
Same 


ever  come 


and  Dairymen’s  meetings,  socials,  picnics  and 
family  reunions.  It  places  the  dairyman  near¬ 
er  on  the  plan  with  other  business  men  where 
he  can  get  away  more  and  not  feel  tied  up  at 
both  ends  of  the  day — 365  days  in  the  year. 

With  us  the  milker  is  a  very  important  tool — 
unlike  the  mower  or  reaper  it  comes  in  use  twice 
a  day.  If  your  long  absent  friend  calls  at 
milking  time  or  some  one  is  sick  or  in  case  of 
an  accident  we  are  always  at  liberty  any  old 
time.  It  gives  us  a  restful  independent  feel¬ 
ing  that  induces  good  sleep,  and  a  smiling 


taom 


Milking  machines  have  changed  a  monotonous,  hard  task  into  one 
that  is  easier  and  more  interesting. 

>r/-o  rffrv  ^niir^b  v  voy  iDf-wm  e.-vy-rf,- n  •  clo  -r‘4  :<:<  : 


Many  cows  will  drop  in  milk  yield, 
at  least  a  little,  with  each  change  of 
men  when  hand-milking,  but  there  is 
no  difference  if  the  new  man  can 
operate  the  machine.  All  but  three 
of  our  cows  milk  out  so  cleanly  we 
only  get  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
strippings.  One  of  them  is  the 
“old  lady”  of  the  herd  and  she  has 
always  given  about  two  pounds  of 
strippings.  Another  is  her  grand- 

_  daughter,  when  fresh  with  second 

calf  gave  to  the  milker  20  to  22 
pounds  of  milk  and  5  pounds  of 
strippings.  The  other  one  with  first  calf, 
was  so  “crazy”  about  the  calf  she  would  hold 
her  milk  either  from  hand  or  electric  milker. 
Six  other  heifers  freshening  later  milked  per¬ 
fectly  to  machine.  This  particular  one  took 
some  time  and  patience  but  she  finally  gave  her 
mdlc,  first  to  hand,  later  perfectly  to  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Do  not  fail  to  strip  every  cow  thoroughly,  just 
as  in  hand  milking.  Stripping  is  important.  It 
keeps  you  informed  both  about  the  milker  and 
the  cows.  If  you  find  a  cow  with  milk  in  one 
quarter  do  not  be  alarmed  and  think  something 
wrong  in  that  quarter,  it  is  likely  you 
will  find  the  rubber  liner  of  that 
teat  cup  is  relaxed  and  did  not  milk 
as  fast  as  the  other  quarters,  or,  per¬ 
haps  rubber  has  a  small  hole  in  it. 
This  happens  when  one  set  of  rub¬ 
bers  has  been  used  until  it  is  about 
time  for  new  ones. 


Few  Repairs  Needed 

The  service  the  milker  gives  is 
well  worth  the  price,  the  electricity 
and  new  rubbers  when  needed.  We 
have  had  our  milker  five  years  and 
never  bought  anything  but  new  rub¬ 
bers  and  brushes. 

We  are  planning  to  keep  25  cows, 
but  know  now  that  if  we  only  had  10 
or  a  dozen  cows  we  would  have  a 
milker.  And  if  this  milker  should 
have  some  irreparable  accident,  my 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Field-Tested 


w 


HAT'S  the  best  test  for  fertilizer? 
Use — long  use — under  all  conditions. 


Then  consider  this.  Royster’s  fertilizers  have 
been  made  and  used  for  43  years.  They  have 
kept  pace  with  progress,  and  their  standard  of 
quality  has  always  remained  the  highest. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  tested  them  in 
their  fields  for  various  crops  and  under  every 
conceivable  condition  of  soil  and  climate. 

Many  farmers  have  been  using  Royster’s  for 
fifteen,  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Some  for 
even  forty  years. 

Dependable 

That’s  the  kind  of  fertilizer  you  can  buy  with 
assurance.  There’s  no  guesswork  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Royster’s.  What  it  does  is  an  example 
in  simple  arithmetic  that  has  been  tried  and 
proved  a  million  times.  The  soil  plus  Royster’s 
equals  more  and  better  crop.  Ask  the  Royster 
dealer  near  you. 


TtlADt  HAM 


FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1927,  over 
90,000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  cer¬ 
tified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 
Contains  much  valuable,  helpful  fruit-growing 
information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings — not  on  piece  roots — which  means  better 
ana  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1928  Kelly 
Catalog  showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “TrUe-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

321  Cherry  Street  ■!*  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 
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Labor  Is  Cheaper 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  end  Home  Talk 


WE  continue  to 
alternate  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  spring,  a  few  days 
at  a  time.  During  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  had  the  coldest  days  and 
nights  of  the  whole  winter  in  western 
New  York  with  the  thermometer  fall¬ 
ing  to  zero  and  slight¬ 
ly  below  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  Just  before 
this  we  had  had  a  cou¬ 
ple  days  of  warm  rain 
which  took  most  of 
the  frost  out  of  the 
ground.  And  now 
again  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  lengthen¬ 
ing  day  and  the  soft 
surface  mud  of  mid¬ 
day  remind  one 
strongly  of  spring. 
The  man  in  town  says  it  has  been  an 
ideal  open  winter  and  in  a  measure 
farmers  will  agree.  But  it  has  been 
far  from  an  ideal  condition  for  wheat 
and  new  seedings. 

It  seems  as  if  the  injury  to  these 
must  be  severe  and  the  abandonment 
heavy.  Every  apple  grower  one  meets 
has  the  question,  in  his  mind  at  least, 
as  to  how  the  fruit  buds  are  coming 
through.  It  is  really  too  early  to 
tell,  but  all  experience  in  such  winters 
is  that  there  is  more  or  less  injury, 
depending  on  the  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  and  how  close  they  come  togeth¬ 
er,  and  other  conditions. 

A  Word  About  Crops 

The  cabbage  market  has  shown 
some  slight  improvement,  but  no  more 
than  the  advancing  season  naturally 
should  show  to  cover  increasing  shrink¬ 
age  and  costs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  consumers  should  not  have  all  the 
cabbage  they  want  at  reasonable  prices 
so  far  as  the  supply  is  concerned.  Sup¬ 
ply,  however,  affects  the  consumers’ 
price  only  in  a  small  part,  for  freight, 
commissions,  retailing  and  other  ur¬ 
ban  costs  make  up  the  larger  part  of 
what  the  consumer  pays,  especially  in 
a  season  of  low  prices  to  the  producer, 
like  the  present,  and  these  city  costs 
have  not  come  down.  By  March  1st 
New  York  had  shipped  within  300  cars 
of  its  total  output  last  year  or  12,578 
carloads.  Texas  had  shipped  4,000 
cars  and  is  moving  her  cabbage  out 
now  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600  care 
per  week. 

The  apple  market  continues  good. 
The  selling  of  good  apples  at  present 
prices  is  a  very  pleasant  and  reassur¬ 
ing  task,  for  those  who  have  them.  I 
talked  with  an  apple  grower  today 
who  had  just  banked  twenty-one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  a  little  over  200  bar¬ 
rels  of  Spies,  but  of  course  that  is  far 
above  the  average.  It  shows  possi¬ 
bilities  which  will  hearten  good  grow¬ 
ers  in  continuing  in  the  business.  I 
still  note  the  absence  of  general  prun¬ 
ing  in  the  orchards  of  western  New 
York.  Comparatively  little  pruning 
has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  need 
for  it  and  in  view  of  the  open  winter. 

Labor  Situation  Easier 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
the  labor  situation  on  farms  will  be 
much  easier  this  season  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  local  paper  carried  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  twenty  men  desiring 
to  work  farms  on  shares — men  pre¬ 
sumably  who  had  previously  left  farms 
for  the  city  in  times  of  high  city  wages 
and  big  demand  for  workers,  and  now 
out  of  jobs.  Apparently  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  becom¬ 
ing  acute.  One  gets  this  information 
from  private  sources,  however,  rather 
than  from  the  public  print.  City 
papers,  loud  in  their  announcement  of 


perity  wanes.  In 
contrast,  the  hard 
times  which  farmers  are  experiencing 
are  continually  announced  from  the 
housetops.  There  will  be  more  day 
men  available,  presumably  at  lower 
wages.  And  such  few  new  month  men 
as  are  hired  are  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  less  wages. 

The  annual  survey  of  men  returning 
to  and  leaving  farms  also  indicates  a 
decided  slowing  up  of  the  movement  off 
the  farms  to  cities.  Probably  this  is 
due  not  so  much  to  improved  farm 
conditions  as  to  the  fear  that  if  they 
left  farms,  where  they  are  reasonably 
sure  of  enough  to  eat  and  a  place  to 
sleep,  they  might  find  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  jobs  in  the  cities  to  support 
themselves. 

Fewer  Auctions  This  Year 

One  notes  too  the  absence  of  the 
usual  number  of  farm  auctions  this 
spring.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part 
to  the  above  reasons  for  staying  on 
farms,  but  also  to  the  scarcity  of  cash 
buying  among  farmers.  Few  farm¬ 
ers  have  the  cash  to  buy  at  auctions 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
“sale”  now  is  likely  to  be  a  slaughter. 
Few  farms  are  changing  hands  for  the 
same  reason,  except  on  foreclosures, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  could  be 
bought  very  cheap.  It  is  announced 
from  Washington  that  the  twelve  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  have  taken  over 
$17,000,000  worth  of  farms  on  fore¬ 
closures  and  that  $5,000,000  in  farm 
properties  is  subject  to  foreclosures. 

Will  the  increased  supply  of  farm 
labor  and  the  slackened  movement 
from  farms  result  in  further  overpro¬ 
duction  ?  That  would  seem  to  be  like¬ 
ly,  but  in  respect  to  this  we  are  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  weather  gods.  Eco¬ 
nomic  law  is  relentless  and  leaves  many 
wrecked  farmsteads  in  its  path,  but 
it  is  sure  in  its  final  result.  Mean¬ 
while  each  of  us  must  adapt  himself 
to  his  own  local  situation  and  figure 
out  his  own  probable  best  chance  for 
good  income  and  low  expense  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  net  income  possible. 
That  there  are  good  possibilities  even 
now  is  indicated  by  a  letter  last  week 
from  an  A.  A.  farmer  reader  who  sent 
me  his  detailed  statement  of  income 
and  expenses  for  the  last  two  years 
showing  gross  incomes  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  each  year  with;i 
cash  expenses  from  four  to  six  thou-^ 
sand  dollars.  ,j 

Industrial  Towns  Hard  Hit  3i 

Economic  tragedy  is  not  confined  to 
farms  by  any  means.  My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  a  good  sizedj, 
New  York  town  which  I  knew  as  a^, 
thriving  industrial  village  only  a  few, 
years  ago.  Some  of  its  industries 
have  recently  been  consolidated  with 
similar  ones  elsewhere,  headquarters 
moved  to  a  larger  city,  shops  finally 
closed,  resulting  in  unemployment  and 
shrinking  population.  Property  val¬ 
ues  have  declined  forty  per  cent  and, 
real  estate  is  hard  to  move.  Work-' 
ers  have  lost  the  savings  of  many  yeare 
invested  in  homes  and  storeo,  and  oth- 
er  agencies  serving  the  community  are 
going  broke.  This  is  a  counterpart 
of  what  is  happening  to  many  back^ 
hill  land  farms.— M.  C.  Burr itt,  March1. 
4,  1928. 

A  survey  made  in  Ohio  shows  that 
farmers  with  an  agricultural  college 
education  earn  $5  for  every  $1  earned 
by  farmers  with  a  common-school 
education  only. 

Send  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  its  folder  on  the 
newest  short  courses  which  have  just 
been  added  to  the  studies  for  practi¬ 
cal  farmers. 

JtO  hloo  , CLOGS  A.  iOjio  •«  JAG  -H-i 


porsperity,  are  strangely  silent  as  pros- 

hi  gariso-Givo  a&  tnQDOJ8JSM.  .O4uo& 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17, 1928 


With  the  A.  A. 

V  egetable  Grower 


Some  New  Crops  to  Try 


Golden  sun-  By  PAUL  WORK  Ohio,  were  in 

shine  sweet  Washington  a  few 

corn  is  earlier  than  Bantam,  shows  ten  weeks  ago  in  the  interest  of  a  project 
or  twelve  rows,  and  is  of  exceptionally  that  has  been  urged  for  many  years, 
fine  quality.  It  was  originated  by  A.  namely  the  establishment  of  studies  of 
F.  Yeager  at  the  North  Dakota  Agri-  vegetable  varieties  with  the  object  of 
cultural  College  and  publishing  national  “Type  Books” 
is  commanding  favor  which  would  be  expected  to  help  mate- 
among  commercial  rially  in  solving  the  existing  confusion, 
growers.  Yeager  is  Congress  is  considering  an  appropria- 
also  responsible  for  tion  of  $25,000  to  start  this  work  and 
several  improved  growers,  individually  or  through  their 
strains  of  tomatoes —  associations,  should  lend  all  support  to 
the  Red  River,  the  this  movement.  Write  Congressman 
Viking  and  the  Far-  L.  J.  Dickinson  at  Washington  and  get 
go.  These  are  early,  in  touch  with  your  own  Congressman, 
more  shapely  than  New  York  growers  are  working  hard 

Earliana,  and  well  for  an  appropriation  of  about  $14,000 

worthy  of  trial.  for  muck  soil  research  in  this  state 

Last  summer,  with  and  also  for  $3,000  for  additional  ex- 
rather  unfavorable  conditions,  World-  tension  service. 

beater  pepper  did  far  better  in  the  Cor-  The  crop  estimating  service  of  the 
nell  trial  grounds  than  other  large  Federal  government  is  being  curtailed 

main-crop  sorts.  Early  Giant  is  ear-  and  may  disappear  a  year  hence,  as  far 

lier  than  most  main  crop  varieties  and  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  if  grow- 
is  also  more  prolific.  The  fruits  are  ers  d°  not  make  their  needs  known, 
large  but  a  little  thin-fleshed,  a  ten-  Oar  highly  perishable  products  require 
dency  that  the  breeders  are  striving  up-to-the-minute  service  as  to  plant- 
to  correct.  ings,  growing  conditions  and  yields. 

A  This  Pr°iect  needs  to  be  taken  up  with 

A  Coreless  Carrot  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

The  Nantes  or  Coreless  carrot  is  at  Washington, 
more  toothsome,  tender  and  delicate  ,  . 

than  any  other  that  we  know.  It  does 

not  yield  tons  as  heavily  as  Chantenay  Wheat  Varieties 

or  Danvers  but  market  gardeners  are 


Paul  Work 


or  jjanvers  out  maraet  gardeners  are  r*™,  ~  .  A  . 

finding  it  good  for  discriminating  trade.  THE  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 

Pride  of  Denmark  is  a  larger  edition  culture  recommends  three  varieties 
of  Nantes  which  combines  most  of  its  wdeat-  These  are  the  red  kernelled 
good  points  with  a  heavier  yield.  variety,  Forward,  and  the  white  sorts, 
Summer  Straight-neck  Squash  is  a  Eonor  and  Junior  No.  6.  Forward  is 

Summer  Crookneck  minus  the  crook.  increasing  rapidly  due  to  its  superior 

It  is  very  meaty  and  well  worth  try-  y*e*d>  Where  a  white  wheat  is  desired, 

ing.  The  old  type  is  clumsy  to  han-  Eonor  and  Junior  No.  6  are  Standard 

die  and  pack  and  there  seems  little  sor^s  and  we  recommend  them  as  pre¬ 
reason  why  the  new  should  not  replace  ferable  to  other  varieties.  There  is 
I  it.  prospect  for  an  unusually  large  amount 

Broccoli,  a  New  Crop  of  very  hi&h-quality  certified  seed  of 

o  ,.  „  these  varieties.  This  seed  will  be  clean 

i  °“n  Broccoh  is  used  well-graded  and  of  the  right  variety' 

unblanched.  The  heads  instead  of  re-  It  pay  to  b  certified  seed  as  an 

maimng  compact  like  cauliflower,  grow  investment  for  your  1928  wheat  crop 
out  into  long  branching  fingers  which  B  wneat  crop. 

are  very  tender  and  delicate.  There 

lis  some  seed  on  the  market  that  is  - *  *  • - 

[not  of  good  type.  As  far  as  we  have  Mv  Exoerience  With  Alfalfa 
Iheard,  the  Christmas  Calabrese  strain  _  X  ^XPerience  Wltn  Italia 
lis  a  good  one.  The  crop  is  being  I  HAVE  raised  alfalfa  a  good  many 

11  i  T  h  _  _  _ _ 


Igrown  commercially  on  a  large  scale  years.  I  have  sowed  in  a  nurse  crop 


in  the  “Del-Mar-Va”  peninsula,  and  it  fnd  alone.  I  have  better  success  sow- 

In  .  -1. _ 1  •  -1  i  i  in  O*  if  olrtn/s  X  J  j.  inn  , 


|is  quite  stylish  at  hotels. 

Growers  Start  Plants  Later 


ing  it  alone.  I  sowed  a  field  last  year 
after  wheat.  When  the  wheat  was  off 
I  manured  the  lot  all  over  and  plowed 


Time  was  when  good  gardeners  it,  drilled  in  phosphate  and  lime  and 
thought  they  had  to  take  ten  weeks  sowed  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre  We 
to  grow  cabbage  plants  and  at  least  cut  the  third  crop  September  4  and 
twelve  weeks  for  tomato  plants.  This  some  of  it  was  three  feet  tall  The 
practice  often  resulted  in  over-harden-  fourth  crop  could  be  cut  again  but  I 
ed  or  tall  and  spindling  plants  of  poor  like  to  leave  a  good  crop  to  protect  it 
olor  and  thrift.  The  little  morsel  of  through  the  winter.  It  is  as  fine  a 
poil  which  each  is  allowed  in  the  flat-  piece  as  I  ever  saw.  There  is  no  use 
P.r  po^  had>  ky  the  time  of  field  set-  in  leaving  a  lot  lay  idle  It  can  be 
[mg,  been  rummaged  to  the  last  par-  sowed  after  oats  or  barley  but  must 

ilCantsmakVailalile  ^t^t  f°°f  SUC£  be  SOwed  by  AuSust  15.  I  cut  it  when 
lo  th.  a  slow  start  and  are  well  one  tenth  of  the  blossoms  are  out  — 
r°  the  rear  throughout  the  race  for  j  p>  New  York 
parly  market.  '  *’ 


How  I  Succeeded  With 
Strawberries 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


Plants  can  be  well  grown  in  three 
r  four  weeks  less  time.  Let  them 
"row  thriftily  but  not  too  rapidly, 
keeping  them  stocky  and  dark.  Then 
Jo  the  hardening  during  the  last  ten 

ays  or  so,  largely  by  means  of  sparse  ^le  fading  standard  variety  at  the 
catering.  Such  plants  will  start  off  Present  time  for  the  principal  straw- 
ith  “wim  and  wigor”  when  they  go  berry  growing  sections  of  the  country, 
•o  the  field  and  there  is  also  a  mate-  especially  northern  and  eastern  sec- 
“ial  saving  in  greenhouse  and  cold  tions.  Aroma,  Big  Joe,  Chesapeake, 
rame  space.  Ford,  and  Lupton  are  the  principal 

n  •  .  »r.  >-pi  •  late  varieties  grown  in  all  sections, 

Uoing  Alter  1  hings  with  Aroma  being  the  favorite  in  the 

>,  Wo  representatives  of  the  Vegetable  South  and  southwest.  Missionary  and 
S  Assocdation  of  America,  L.  Klondyke  are  principally  grown  in  the 
1  er  and  Walter  Marion,  both  of  south.  Mastodon,  an  everbearing  va- 
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Seed  treated  with  DIPDUST/ 
23  Sound  —  2  Decayed. 


'Same  seed  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate 
4  Sound — 21  Decayed 


Which  Seed  Will  Produce 


the  Most  Potatoes? 


Compare  the  results  of  the  new 
Instantaneous  Dip  —  DIPDUST  — 
with  the  old-fashioned  ‘two-hour 
soak”  treatment.  Above  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  on  the  farm  of  A. 
Schlechtweg,  Freehold.,  N.  J. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you 
will  never  again  waste  time  with  a 
“two-hour  soak”  treatment  or  spend 
two  weeks  worrying  about  your 
stand. 


While  vines  were  still  green,  25 
consecutive  DIPDUST  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treated  hills  were 
dug  Dipdust  hills  had  23  sound 
and  only  2  decayed  seed  pieces. 
Corrosive  sublimate  hills  had  only  4 
sound  and  21  decayed  seed  pieces. 


Read  These  Results  of 
Actual  Field  Tests: 


DIPDUST  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  old-fashioned  ways  of 
treating  seed  potatoes.  Besides,  you 
can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast 
as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just  dip 
them  in  Dipdust  solution  and  out 
again  and  your  seed  is  all  ready  to 
plant.  One  man  can  easily  treat 
from  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  day. 


FRED  BRUNNER,  JR.,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J.  “The  DIPDUST  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  very  even  with  very 
few  misses,  whereas  the  undipped 
potatoes  came  up  very  uneven,  and 
with  many  a  miss  ...  As  many 
as  33  diseased  plants  (black-leg) 
were  found  to  a  single  row,  whereas 
the  DIPDUST  seed  showed  only  15 
plants  in  a  whole  14-acre  patch  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  seed  potatoes. 
The  difference  was  so  apparent  at 
all  times  that  dealers  and  growers 
visited  the  farm  very  frequently.” 


There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut 
seed.  DIPDUST  controls  surface- 
borne  diseases,  such  as  Rhizoctonia, 
scab  and  black-leg,  and  protects  cut 
surfaces  from  seed  rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  It  insures  sturdy 
profitable  plans  that  will  increase 
your  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre. 


HARRY  O.  DICKEY,  Elk  River, 
Minn.  “It  was  easy  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  field  during  the 
growing  season  (Early  Ohio  seed 
potatoes).  The  DIPDUST  treated 
plants  came  up  better  and  appeared 
healthier  and  sturdier  than  the  un¬ 
treated  plants.  At  digging  time,  I 
compared  the  yields  and  found  that 
the  DIPDUST  treated  rows  ran  165 
bushels  while  the  untreated  rows 
gave  me  only  140  bushels  per  acre.” 


GUARANTEE 


Plant  a  few  acres 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
with  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  us 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 


Th«  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  -  $8.00 


riety,  seems  to  be  leading  all  ever- 
bearing  varieties  at  present.  There 
are  several  new  varieties  that  are  sure 
to  pass  most  of  the  ones  named  above, 
but  for  a  few  years  there  will  not  be 
enough  plants  grown  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Three  of  these  varieties  are 
Town  King,  May  Queen  and  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury.  I  would  certainly  advise  all 
growers  of  strawberries  to  test  the 
new  varieties  in  a  small  way,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  we  ever  keep  up  with 
the  procession. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not^  handle 

IY  HAHUW 

_ nib 

Write  Le  Rov  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Plant  growth  can  be  regulated 
almost  like  a  machine 


While  plants,  to  prosper,  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  all  plant 
foods,  one  element  controls  the 
yield  and  quality  of  certain 
crops.  Nitrogen  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  element  with  wheat,  phos¬ 
phorus  with  corn,  potash  with 
potatoes  and  legumes. 

When  you  consider  soil  defi¬ 
ciencies,  lack  of  balance,  and 
plant  preferences,  varying  pro¬ 
portions  of  plant  food  elements 
are  required  for  different  soils 
and  crops. 

These  requirements  can  be 
supplied,  however,  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  grades.  Too 
many  grades  increase  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  slow  up  shipments 
and  confuse  the  buyer  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

Several  conferences  have  been 
held  recently  between  state 
agronomists  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers.  Their  aim  has 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grades,  to  standardize  plant  food 
proportions,  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  high  grades,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  low  grade 
goods  with  a  cheaper-per-ton, 
but  higher-per-pound-of-plant- 
food  cost. 

Fertilizer  users  can  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  this  campaign  for 
fewer  and  better  grades  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  recommended  ratios  in 
the  higher  analysis  forms.  It 
will  save  them  money. 

Another  foolishness  about 
fertilizer  is  the  idea  that  odor 
and  dark  color  indicate  quality. 


They  do  not.  The  higher  grades 
are  light  in  color  and  practically 
odorless.  They  are  purer  and 
betten 

If  all  the  fertilizer  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  mixed  fertilizer  used 
in  the  United  States  were  mixed 
into  one  grade,  it  would  analyze 
a  shade  above  3%  ammonia,  9% 
of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  3%  potash — a  1-3-1  ratio. 
A  3-9-3,  a  4-12-4,  or  a  5-15-5  are 
all  a  1-3-1  ratio.  5-15-5  fur¬ 
nishes  plant  food  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  lower  grades, 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost  per  pound 
of  plant  food.  This  ratio  is  an 
approved  one,  and  is  very  largely 
used  for  other  than  truck  crops. 

Ville,  from  1860  to  1876,  at 
the  French  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Vincennes,  did  some  of 
the  most  original  and  funda¬ 
mental  work  on  plant  feeding. 
With  a  complete  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  (analyzing  approximately 
7%  nitrogen,  6%  phosphoric 
acid,  7  %  potash,  and  without 
manure),  he  was  able  to  grow  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  On 
the  same  soil  with  nitrogen 
alone  his  yield  dropped  to  22 
bushels.  When  he  used  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  alone  his 
yield  was  18  bushels.  Without 
fertilizer  he  grew  12  bushels. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  high 
analysis  fertilizers  furnish  plant 
foods  in  available  form,  properly 
combined  to  insure  quick,  heavy 
growth  and  maturity,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  of  first  quality. 


P resident 

i/frmotir  FertjJjzer  WarAst  Chicago ,  IlL 


j lussetPotatoes 

I  The  Best  For  Main  Crop  Now 
In  Cultivation 


ill  -  , 

.  p-ztremely  disease  and 

customers.  k«e  are 

DiicCA 


corners,  here  are  a  .  ,.ed  515  bushels 

-‘Your  Dibble’s  R“sdset^or?  Fairfield,  Me  ^ 

best  ^®'df1SberseStal  salable  and  firsts. 

U%ncV»  Leverett ;  Mass  d  th 

“ N either  b tight  double  the,,  yield  of  other 
Bussets  and  were  ^  tarm  ”_G.  *»• 

varieties  on  tn 
Livingston  Co.,  w. 


or! 


Llvinaston  Co.,  varieties  of  good 

la  addition.  ™  oJ^  stocte  of  ^IfaUa,  Clov«. 
seed  potatoes  and  Barley,  wheat  etc., 

List  FREE. 


BOX  A  warm  Seeds 

Headauarters  for  Farm 
-  -  Fvprvthing  For  Ttie  Farm 


OAT 


or  LIGATION  One  of  the  most  productive 
SENoAl  lUN  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with 
large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
pe/ measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  We 

are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats, 
ccrn  PflDW  Early  (Jarage  and  White 
ObbLJ  l/UnN  cap.  Excellent  yielders 
and  never  fail  to  ripen.  Choice  seed  as  low 
as  §2.75  bu.  Also  barley,  grass  seed,  soy  beans, 
ete.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

‘FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Virginia 
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are  few  crops  which  remove  from  forms  a.  cover  for  the  grave  whose  ten. 
the  soil  as  much  mineral  plant  ant  it  commemorates.  Tombs  of  this 
food  as  does  tobacco  and  always  it  sort  are  not  very  common  in  New  York 
has  been  recognized  as  being  particu-  State  but  there  are  a  number  of  such 
larly  “hard  on  the  land”.  In  the  ear-  (including  the  grave  of  the  novelist, 
ly  years  of  the  colony,  tobacco  on  the  James  Fennimore  Cooper)  in  the  cem. 
newly  cleared  virgin  soil  grew  luxuri-  etery  around  Christ  Church  at  Coop, 
antly  but  after  only  a  few  years  of  erstown.  At  Jamestown  some  very 
cropping,  the  yield  was  greatly  reduc-  large  trees  have  grown  up  among  the 
ed  and  this  brought  about  an  emergen-  graves  and  in  some  instances  their 
cy  which  the  planters  were  quite  un-  great  twining  roots  have  almost  over 
able  to  cope  with.  Animal  husband-  grown  and  covered  the  burial  slabs, 
ry  had  not  -been  developed,  so  there  There  also  remains  parts  of  a  brick 
was  no  possible  source  of  farm-yard  wall  which  once  surrounded  the  church 
manure.  Commercial  fertilizers  were,  yard.  So  it  is— a  crumbling  church 
of  course,  quite  undreamed  of  and  the  tower,  some  mossy,  weather-eaten  bur- 
men  of  that  time  did  not  know  enough  ial  stones  and  a  sunken  wall — these 
of  the  principles  of  soil  improvement  are  the  only  surviving  remains  of  this 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  other  first  English-speaking  settlement  in  the 
source  of  soil  improvement — green  ma-  New  World, 
nures.  So  the  land  was  kept  in  to¬ 
bacco  until,  after  only  a  few  years,  the 
crop  failed  when  the  only  thing  to  do 

was  to  abandon  the  old  fields  and  clear  ,  ,  ,  , .  ,,  ....  .. 

new  areas.  The  historian  says  that  church  probably  on  the  site  of  the  on- 

the  incredible  labor  involved  in  con-  gmal  stockade,  the  Confederates  d»,J 

,  ,.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ing  the  Civil  War  threw  up  laml 

stantly  clearing  up  new  lands  to  be  6 ,,  .  m  .  ,  .  61 

planted  to  tobacco  was  the  almost  ir-  earth-works.  Today  good  s,ze< 

resistible  incentive  to  the  introduction  are„  gr°™g  on  the  sloping  parapet 

and  spread  of  negro  slavery.  This  an<)  wlthm  the  enclosure  and  no  long. 

chapter  from  the  agricultural  expert-  ZllF™  commmi  the  passage  of 
ence  of  three  hundred  years  ago  car¬ 
ries  for  us  the  lesson  that  a  really 
successful  and  permanent  system  of  ing  remote  and  even  inaccessible  wail 
agriculture  and  soil  maintenance  must  totally  neglected  and  well  nigh  for-r 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  legumes  and  an-  gotten,  but  the  Tri-Centennial  of  190.| 
imal  husbandry. 


A  Civil  War  Battlefield 

Just  two  or  three  rods  west  of  thel 


brought  it  again  to  remembrance  anil 


_.  ,  ,  _  ,  .  of  recent  vears  a  great  deal  has  beenl 

It  was  a  very  lovely  October  morn-  ,  ®  ^  &  .  .  ...  ,,,l 

J  J  done  to  preserve  and  beautify  this| 


A  great  many! 
and  monuments  have  beenl 


I  be! 


ing  when  we  drove  down  to  James  . 

town.  Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrims  stnP  ot  "ver-bank. 

located,  has  become  a  busy  little  city,  mar  -ers  an  monu  . 

_  ,  ...  .  „  ;  f  erected  including  bronze  statues  of  the 

The  Dutch  settlers  who  came  first  to  7  -c  u  OT^ 

-nt  -it-  t  T5  ,  _  ,  ,  Indian  maid,  Pocohontas,  and  of  Cap- 

New  York  Bay  chanced  to  light  upon  ’  ...  .  „ 

a  site  where  has  arisen  the  second  tain  Joha  s”lta  ^°Se  ! 

largest  metropolis  of  the  world  but  as  school  boy  taows 

Jamestown  is  and  has  been  for  these  W  a.  ... 

,  ,  ,  .  .  „  .  .  which  erected  the  stately  memorial 

two  hundred  years  just  a  forsaken  and  7,  ..  , 

_  ,  „  r.  ,  shaft  that  soars  high  into  the  an 

almost  forgotten  spot  beside  the  broad  „  1oti^, 

and  rather  muddy  river.  Jamestown 

was  burned  during  Bacon’s  Rebellion 

1676)  and  during  all  the  years  the 

waves  and  current  and  tide  ceaselessly 


and  which  is  a  landmark  from  afar. 


Once  the  Capital  of  Virginia 

Jamestown  was  the  Capital  of  Vir- 


gnawing  at  the  bank  has  carried  away  ginia  for  more  than  90  years  but  i 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  once  oc-  1699  the  seat  of  government  was  trans 
cupied  by  the  town.  It  is  believed  ferred  to  Williamsburg,  a  much  large 
that  the  present  shore  line  is  quite  dif-  town  about  8  miles  distant  and  hen 
ferent  from  what  it  was  in  Captain  it  remained  for  well  toward  anothe 
John  Smith’s  time.  So  it  is  that  very,  hundred  years  until  in  1780  it  w 
very  little  remains  to  mark  the  site  transferred  to  Richmond.  We  lay  th 
of  the  first  Capital  of  the  Old  Domin-  night  in  historic  Williamsburg  in  a  ho 


ion. 


The  First  Episcopal  Church  in 
America 


tel  which  seemed  old  enough  to  fit  th 
town.  Stories  and  traditions  surel 
lie  thick  here-abouts.  The  very  nam 
of  the  principal  street — Duke  « 
_  .  a  „  ,  .  _  .  ,  Gloucester  Street — is  reminiscent  c 

Being  good  Church  of  England  men,  „old  forg0tten,  far  off  things  and  bal 
the  colonists  built  them  a  brick  church  long  ago”.  The  name  speaks  < 
with  a  tower  and  here  in  due  form  thoge  when  the  at  planteI 

was  celebrated  the  first  Episcopal  ser-  were  ye/y  loyal  to  the  Crown 

vice  in  America.  when  they  sent  their  sons  “home”  1 

The  original  tower— or  more  exactly  school  in  England.  There  are  a  nun) 
perhaps,  part  of  it— still  stands.  What  ber  of  bigj  oldj  dignified  brick  housf 
is  left  is  a  shaft  about  fifteen  feet  built  in  tbe  seventeen  hundreds  an 
square  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  a  type  WhiCh  indicates  that  eve 
tall,  open  to  the  sky  and  the  top  tben  there  were  men  who  possess 
crowned  with  a  scanty  growth  of  ,  substantial  wealth  and  who  understoo 
weeds  and  grass  rooted  in  the  rotting  the  fine  art  of  pleasant  living.  If  ha 
brick.  The  church  has  been  recently  the  tales  be  true,  there  was  in  Wl 
“restored”  or  more  correctly  rebuilt,  harasburg,  a  highly  developed,  gay  an 
supposedly  on  the  original  lines.  There  cuitured  social  life  in  pre-Revolutic® 
is  an  altar,  some  desks  and  prayer-  ary  dayS. 

books  but  no  pews  and  just  a  rough  M 

earthen  floor.  As  the  cradle  of  Epis-  Some  “Oldest  Buildings 
copalianism  in  America  it  is  deserved-  There  are  several  things  here  whii 
ly  regarded  as  a  shrine  so  the  rough  are  ga-d  tQ  be  the  «0idest”  in  Ame 


unfinished  walls  carry  many  tablets 


ica. 


One  is  the  first  Hospital  for  t) 
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and  now  and  then  the  stately  ritual  of  Insan6)  established  by  Act  of  the  Co 
the  ancient  service  is  said  within  the  Qnial  Legislature  in  1773  and  still 
enclosure.  Close  against  the  church  operation>  If  q  mistake  not,  this 
are  a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  tedates  by  about  70  years  the  esta 
some  of  them  rather  pretentious,  and  bsbment  of  the  first  institution  of 
beneath  them  the  founders  of  Virginia  kind  in  ^ew  y0rk.  Then  there  is 
have  been  lying  these  three  hundred  college  of  William  and  Mary  whi 
years.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  began  instruction  in  1699.  With  j« 
not  the  erect  slab  or  shaft  beneath  one  exception  (Harvard)  it  is  the  o 
which  the  New  England  Puritan  laid  est  seat  of  learning  in  this  counti 
his  dead  but  the  slab  lies  prone  and  ( Continued  on  Page  24) 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 

t 


Do  Pears  Pay  ? 


EDITOR’S  NOTE— American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  constantly  searching  for  val¬ 
uable  material  on  every  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  written  by  men  who  know  the 
business  from  hard,  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  One  of  '  the  most  successful 
fruit-growers  whose  work  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  for  many  years,  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bassett  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Recently 
we  wrote  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  give  us  some  short  letters  straight 
from  his  own  experience  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  pears.  Hereunth  is  his  first 
talk.  Others  will  follow  later.  We 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  depended  upon  because  it 
was  gathered  in  the  school  of  “ hard 
knocks.” 

ROM  time  to  time  I  have  been 
asked  by  neighbors  and  friends  and 
occasionally  by  strangers  questions 
similar  to  this: 

“How  about  pear  growing?  Is 
there  anything  in  it?  What  kinds 
would  you  plant,  and  where  is  the 
best  place  to  get  trees?” 

I  don’t  like  to  give  advice  on  ques¬ 
tions  like  these.  I  have  known  people 
to  go  about  seeking  advice  from  oth¬ 
ers  when  their  minds  were  already 
made  up;  they  just  wanted  to  know 
what  you  would  say.  The  first  thing 
to  do  when  one  comes  seeknig  advice 
is  to  study  his  personality. 

Ask  yourself  first,  “Why  does  he 
ask  that  question:  is  it  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  or  does  he  really  want  to 
know?” 

Experience  Tells 

In  regard  to  the  three  questions 
named  above,  about  pear  growing,  but 
few  young  men  of  today  brought  up 
with  a  fruit  environment  and  with  a 
chance  to  observe  the  practices  of 
fruit  growers  around  them  would  have 
to  ask  these  questions. 

If  they  were  alert  and  truly  inter¬ 
ested  and  determined  to  follow  pear 
growing  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit 
growing  as  a  life  business,  their  minds 
would  already  be  made  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

They  would  know  by  observation, 
reading  and  discussion,  and  most  of 
all  by  actual  working  in  the  fields  with 
their  fathers  or  employers  and  noting 
their  successes  and  failures,  pretty 
nearly  the  right  thing  to  do. 

To  all  others,  which  includes  the  in¬ 
experienced,  the  thousands  who  are  at 


sea  on  the  question  as  to  what  to  grow 
on  their  farms,  and  those  who,  on  the 
side,  watching  the  occasional  success¬ 
ful  fruit  grower  and  thinking  they 
too  could  make  good  at  it,  we  are  free 
to  give  this  advice,  and  give  it 
without  a  qualm;  don’t  go  into  pear 
growing  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit 
growing  as  a  commercial  proposition 
unless  you  love  the  business. 

If  you  don’t  love  trees,  if  you  don’t 
love  to  work  around  them  to  dig  about 
them  and  “dung  them”,  then  leave 
them  alone. 

Must  Enjoy  Work 

I  remember  a  remark  a  man  made 
once  when  upon  helping  his  neighbor 
one  summer  on  a  small  fruit  farm, 
said: 

“I’d  rather  work  my  whole  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  than  to 
fuss  around  a  little  place  like  that.” 

A  man  like  that  would  never  suc¬ 
ceed  around  trees  or  any  other  form 
of  fruit  growing.  He  must  have  a 
natural  liking  for  it,  and  be  to  the 
manner  born  to  succeed. 

“Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.” 
An  old  saying  and  good  for  all  time. 

Yes,  fruit  growing  is  a  fussy  bus¬ 
iness,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  fussy 
part  of  it  is  just  what  some  men 
like.  That  it  is  in  one  sense  a  gam¬ 
ble,  and  a  continuous  fight  from  first 
to  last  is  what  spurs  some  men  on  to 
do  their  best. 

Where  would  you  be  today,  Mr. 
Fruit  Grower,  if  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  everybody  else  could 
go  out  and  set  trees  galore,  watch 
them  grow,  gather  the  fruit  and  send 
it  to  market,  if  there  was  to  be  no 
fight  about  it? 

Nature  Weeds  Out  the  Weak 

Would  not  the  markets  be  flooded 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
consume  them,  and  where  would  your 
prices  go  then?  But  thanks  to  a 
wise  provision  of  nature  —  did  you 
ever  stop  to  give  thanks  for  the  bugs 
and  worms  much  as  we  hate  the  pesti¬ 
ferous  things — there  is  the  blight,  the 
borers,  the  mice,  the  cold,  the  heat, 
the  psylla,  the  fungi  and  hundreds  of 
other  insects  and  handicaps,  which 
act  as  a  brake  to  stabilize  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  regulate  production. 

They  are  really,  blessings  in  dis¬ 
guise,  cutting  out  the  weak,  the  care¬ 


It  is  a  long  time  before  the  harvest  but  the  yield  will  depend  on  the 
eare  given  this  spring  and  summer. 


^TROpfiOSJjjA 

Small  Amounts  Give  Big  Results 

NITROPHOSKA  is  a  new,  complete,  air-nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  contains 
15%  nitrogen  (equal  to  18.2%  ammonia),  30%  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15%  potash. 

Because  NITROPHOSKA  is  concentrated,  small  amounts  produce 
wonderful  results.  Use  one-quarter  to  one-third  as  much  as  you  would  a 
4-8-4,  5-8-5  or  6-10-5  fertilizer. 

NITRO¬ 
PHOSKA  < 


(  COMPLETE 
EFFECTIVE 
CONCENTRATED 
AVAILABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT 
SAFE 

v  PROFITABLE 

300  lbs.  per  acre  of  NITROPHOSKA  is  more  than  equal  to  1000  pounds 
of  many  common  mixed  fertilizers.  NITROPHOSKA  has  more  crop 
growing  power  in  less  bulk  than  any  other  fertilizer.  Useful  for  potatoes, 
vegetables;  in  fact  all  crops. 

Introductory  Price,  $5.50  per  100-lb.  bag. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  NITROPHOSKA  we  will  ship,  freight  paid, 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Michigan,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order  at  $5.50  per 
100  lbs.  Lower  price  on  carlots.  Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  at  once  to — 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  COUPON 

Ship  me  . bags  of  Nitrophoska. 

Ship  to  (give  full  name,  plainly  written). 
Name . 


Date. 


P.  O.  Address . State 

My  freight  station  is . 

on  the  . .. . railroad. 

Enclosed  is  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $ . to  pay  cost 

at  $5.50  per  bag.  A.  A.  No. , 

‘It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 


TRAOe  MAB* 


less  and  the  inefficient,  and  giving  the 
race  to  the  strong. 

The  only  way  to  learn  the  business 
of  fruitgrowing  is  by  experience  and 
hard  knocks.  It  is  a  constant  fight 
with  no  chance  for  the  laying  down 
of  arms. 

A  few  got  discouraged  and  threw 
down  their  arms  last  spring,  and  bit¬ 
terly  do  they  regret  it  now. 

In  a  future  article  we  will  discuss 
some. of  the  features  of  pear  growing, 
and  relate  our  own  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures. — W.  A.  Bassett. 


How  to  Inoculate  Legumes 

1.  Scrape  off  about  an  inch  of  the 
top  layer  of  dirt — this  because  sunlight 
kills  the  inoculation  in  the  top  layer. 

2.  In  the  second  to  fourth  inch  of 
dirt  secure  about  as  much  dirt  by  bulk 
as  there  is  seed  to  inoculate. 

3.  Spread  this  out  in  a  thin  layer  on 
an  empty  floor  or  other  place  where 
the  sun  can’t  strike  it  and  let  it  dry 
24  hours  and  then  pulverize  it  finely. 

4.  Spread  the  seed  out  in  a  thin  lay¬ 
er  on  a  tight  board  floor  or  canvas  and 
sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  molasses  and  water. 

5.  Mix  the  pulverized  dirt  with  the 
seed  until  every  seed  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  fine  dirt. 

6.  Since  sunlight  kills  inoculation, 
all  of  this  work  should  be  done  in  the 
shade. 


How  to  Determine  What 
Form  of  Lime  to  Buy 

The  kind  of  lime  to  use  will  depend 
on  particular  farm  conditions.  The 
usual  rule  to  follow  is  to  buy  that 
form  of  lime  which  will  deliver  one 
pound  of  calcium  to  the  fields  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

In  figuring  this  way  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  in  addition  to  the  per  ton 
cost  of  each  material,  the  value  of  the 
time  required  to  haul  it  and  to  spread 
it  on  the  field.  For  example,  where 
ground  limestone  might  he  the  cheap¬ 


Turn  Idle  Acres 


into  Profit  and-- 


Save  Time  and  Money 
on  other  Disking  Jobs 

Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land,  cleared 
wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  crop  produc¬ 
ing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that 
is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &■  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow  is  an  investment  that-  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of 
waste  land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat 
treated  and  fogred  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer 
service. 

For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mall  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 

Clark 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
69  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 
Send  me  your  FREE  catalog,  prices, 
and  FREE  book  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage ” 

Name . 


Address 


er  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
station,  quick  lime  or  hydrated  lime 
might  prove  cheaper  if  a  ten  mile  haul 
were  required  to  the  farm. 

At  one  time  it  was  emphasized  that 
quick  lime  particularly  and  to  some 
extent  hydrated  lime  had  a  more  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  on  the  soil  than  ground 
limestcyie.  Apparently  less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  this  than  formerly. 


If  you  smoke 


for  pleasure 


■then  Camels  are 


made  for  you. 


Mild,  mellow,  fra¬ 


grant— there’s  a 


world  of  enjoy¬ 


ment  in  smoking 


Camels 


Today,  as  for  many  years,  Camels  lead 
by  billions,  and  they  continue  to  grow 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 
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New Y ork  State  T roopers  J 
“Get  Their  Man”  ! 


( Continued  from  Page  S ) 
patrolled  to  Le  Roy  and  interviewed 
one  of  the  local  village  police  officers, 
who  stated  that  Sauers  had  a  bad  rep¬ 
utation,  that  he  was  formerly  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  could  be  found 
all  over  the  country  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  driving  a  Ford  one  ton 
truck.  We  interviewed  the  proprietors 
of  several  of  the  Italian  markets  and 
lunchrooms  in  Le  Roy,  but  got  no  in¬ 
formation. 

“At  about  5:30  P.  M.,  we  returned  to 
the  farm  occupied  by  Sauers,  whom, 
it  appears,  during  the  meantime  had 
returned  home  and  upon  being  inform¬ 
ed  by  his  wife  of  our  visit,  went  back 
to  Le  Roy  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed,  the 
neighbors  living  along  the  road  say. 
We  met  this  truck  about  1  %  miles 
from  Le  Roy,  but  by  the  time  we  had 
turned  around  he  was  going  so  fast 
that  he  was  too  far  away  for  us  to 
overtake  him  and  we  lost  track  of 
him  before  we  reached  Le  Roy. 


Phone  Call  Gives  Tip 

“We  went  to  his  home  and  saw  Mrs. 
Sauers.  While  talking  to  her,  a 
neighbor,  Harry  Davis,  McEwan  Road, 
came  to  the  Sauers  home  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Sauers  was  on  the  telephone 
and  wanted  to  talk  with  his  wife.  The 
Sauers  have  no  telephone.  We  ac¬ 
companied  Mrs.  Sauers  to  the  Davis 
home  and  instructed  her  to  tell  her 
husband  to  return,  which  she  did.  Cor¬ 
poral  Andrews  then  talked  to  Sauers 
over  the  phone;  he  admitted  knowing 
that  we  wanted  to  question  him  and 
said  he  would  return  immediately.  Af¬ 
ter  waiting  quite  some  time,  and 
Sauers  failing  to  appear,  we  went  to 
Le  Roy  and  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  village  policemen  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  search  of  the  village,  but  failed 
to  find  Sauers.  We  then  returned  to 
his  home  and  watched  it  until  10:30 
P.  M.  This  man  Sauers  had  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  but  five  months  and  may 
be  responsible  for  other  thefts  of 
chickens  in  the  Township  of  Le  Roy.” 

“On  December  16th  the  troopers 
again  went  to  the  Sauers  home  'and 
were  informed  by  Mrs.  Sauers  that  her 
husband  had  not  returned  during  the 
night  or  communicated  with  her.  There 
were  no  wheel  tracks  in  the  driveway 
or  on  the  barn  floor  to  indicate  that  his 
truck  had  been  there.  We  made  a 
thorough  search  of  the  buildings  on  the 
place  and  found  fresh  feathers  of  both 
chickens  and  pheasants.  We  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Davis  family  who  stated 
that  Sauers  had  not  returned  during 
the  night,  to  their  knowledge,  or  had 
not  telephoned  to  the  Davis  home.  Pri¬ 
vate  Faulkner  was  left  at  the  Sauers 
home  on  watch,  while  Corp.  Andrews 
and  Private  Molinaro  went  to  Le  Roy 
and  Lime  Rock  to  question  persons 
whom  we  knew  to  be  friendly  with 
Sauers. 


Police  Get  History  Quickly 

We  learned  that  Sauers  came 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  that  he  married 
his  wife,  Edna,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  April, 
1927,  after  a  short  acquaintance;  that 
he  had  a  brother,  Adelbert  Sauers,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  that  when  he 
came  to  Genesee  County  he  worked  for 
the  Ebsary  Gypsum  Company  at 
Wheatland,  N.  Y.;  that  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  theft  of  the  Voss  chick¬ 
ens  Sauers  had  been  seen  driving  his 
truck  in  LeRoy  accompanied  by  a 
young  Italian  named  Anthony  Barone; 
that  at  noon  on  the  16th  Mrs.  Sauers 
had  received  by  mail  a  package  from 
a  Mrs.  Castor,  512  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N. 
Y.,  whom  we  learned  is  the  mother  of 
Sauers.  We  again  interviewed  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  informed  us  that  Sauers 
had  telephoned  her  home  from  Fulton, 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ith  the 
Radio  Man 


of 


_  ea(j  an  advertisement  of  a  micro- 
■  e  for  one  dollar  and  also  that  it 
ild  be  connected  in  the  ground  lead 
i  set  and  used  for  transmitting  the 
‘  e  Can  you  give  me  any  further 
SU  on  how  to  do  this? 

Bl  ORRY,  but  you  would  violate  radio 
laws  governing  radio  wavelengths. 
■  one  is  permitted  to  transmit 
■-bout  obtaining  a  U.  S.  Government 
'nse.  The  method  suggested  will 
’  be  satisfactory  and  the  voice  would 

rcely  be  understandable. 

*  *  * 

rprentlv  purchased  several  new  tubes 
1 1  notice  one  of  them  seems  discolored 
I  to  have  the  glass  partly  covered  by 
[brownish  substance  while  the  others 
I  auite  clear.  This  one  tube  doesn  t 
Jim  as  good  as  the  rest, 
iherhaps  there  actually  is  a  differ- 
Lce  in  sensitivity,  but  the  discolora¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That 
■  a  natural  process  in  manufacture 
p  has  no  effect  on  the  tube’s  opera- 

“  *  *  * 


■  l  friend  claims  that  it  is  necessary  to 
I  to  the  set  operating  at  very  strong 
5 Line  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
in notes,  while  I  believe  that  the  same 
reative  effect  is  secured  at  low  volume. 
\\  io  is  right? 

■  four  friend  is  nearer  to  it.  Less 
pJtver  is  required  to  bring  out  the  high¬ 
er  tones,  so  that  as  the  volume  is  in- 
ci pased  the  lower  tones  are  amplified 
more  than  the  higher  tones.  This 
statement  is  modified  greatly  by  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  set  and  the 
|  id  speaker. 

•r 

low  long  should  it  take  to  charge  a 
i  ampere  battery  with  a  2  ampere 
Ickle  charger? 

[The  time  will  be  a  little  more  than 
hours.  Your  battery  is  more  cor- 
btly  termed  a  “100  ampere-hour” 
Ittery. 

$  ^  ^ 

While. listening  to  WEAF  lately  I  have 
Iticed  that  the  broadcasting  would  stop 
ruptly  and  then  begin  again,  appar- 
™[lv  of  its  own  accord.  I  cannot  seem 
tel  find  anything  the  matter  with  my  set 
it  doesn’t  do  it  on  other  stations 
a  rule. 

’he  station  recently  moved  its  trans¬ 
iting  apparatus  to  Bellmore,  L.  I., 
[d  has  experienced  a  little  difficulty 
Ith  the  apparatus,  causing  the  breaks 
n|  the  program  you  notice.  There  is 
[doubtedly  nothing  wrong  with  your 


New  York  State  Troopers 
“Get  Their  Man” 

I  ( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

N.  Y.,  around  3  P.  M.  Mrs.  Davis 
said  the  operator  told  her  that  Sauers 
q^nted  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Sauers,  but 
living  no  way  of  notifying  Mrs. 
Sauers,  Mrs.  Davis  so  reported  to  the 
erator.  At  3.55  P.  M.,  a  telegram 
s  received  in  Le  Roy  for  Mrs. 
uers,  from  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  signed 
onard’.  We  went  to  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  Township  of  Le 
Roy  asking  for  a  warrant  for  Sauers’ 
afrest,  based  upon  the  circumstances 
d  the  information  in  our  possession, 
t  both  refused  to  issue  a  warrant. 

10:15  P.  M.,  we  learned  that  the 
|udson-Wade  Corporation,  automobile 
ency,  Le  Roy,  held  a  mortgage  on 
uers’  truck,  and  we  solicited  their 
jd,  on  the  grounds  that  mortgaged 
operty  had  been  removed  from  the 
unty,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
uers’  arrest  on  this  charge. 

Arm  of  the  Law  is  Long 

“December  17th,  troopers  left  Ba- 
via  with  two  members  of  the  firm 
°f  the  Hudson-Wade  Corporation  and 
lent  to  Fulton,  N.  Y.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  officer  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment  of  Fulton  we  found  a  gaso- 
|ie  station  where  Sauers  had  pur¬ 
chased  gas  early  that  morning,  direct- 
Jg  that  it  be  charged  to  his  brother, 
Jdelbert,  for  whom  he  stated  that  he 
Horked  in  Oswego.  We  went  to  Os¬ 


You  probably  never  think  of  Buick  as  selling  for 
only  $1195 — and  yet  you  can  buy  a  Buick  and 
true  Buick  quality  at  this  extremely  low  price. 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  popular  Buick 
models — the  roomy  Sedan,  the  trim  Coupe  or 
the  smart  Sport  Roadster. 

And  you  can  have  it  on  terms  so  liberal  that 
you  need  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  joys  of 
Buick  ownership. 

Luxurious  bodies  by  Fisher  in  distinctive  Duco 
colors  . . .  flashing  getaway  and  the  virile  power 
of  Buick’s  famous  valve-in-head  engine  .  .  . 
supreme  riding  comfort  resulting  from  Buick’s 
Love  joy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers  and  Buick’s 
cantilever  springs. 

Only  Buick  offers  these  fine  car  features  at  such 
moderate  prices.  See  and  drive  a  Buick.  We 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  at  any  time. 


SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  ”  COUPES  $1 195  to  $1850 

SPORT  MODELS  $1195>o$1525 

k 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added.  The  G.  M.  A.  C, 
finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Ca  nadia  trfa  cto  ries :  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Osha  tv  a,  Ontario 


Study  this  list  of  unrivaled 
Quality  Features  — 


Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers, 
front  and  rear 

Smart  low-swung  Fisher  bodies 
Form-fitting  tailored  seat  cushions 
Rich  color  harmonies,  inside  and  out 
Bullet-type  headlamps 
Adjustablesteering  column 

The  Buick  Double-Lock  (One  turn  of 
the  keylocks  both  ignition  and  steer¬ 
ing  wheel) 

The  famous  Buick  Sealed  Chassis. — 
with  every  operating  part  sealed  in¬ 
side  a  dirt-proof,  dust-proof,  water¬ 
tight  housing 

Triple-sealed  engine 
Vacuum  cleaned  crankcase 

One  universal  joint,  instead  of  two  or 
three  ■ —  and  automatically  lubricated 

Buick  mechanical  4- wheel  brakes 
Torque-tube  drive 
Five-bearing  surface  steering  gear 
Controllable-beam  headlights 
Balanced  wheels 
Air  filter 
Oil  filter 
Gasoline  filter 

Thermostatic  circulation  control 
Automatic  heat  control 
Vacuum  ventilator  (no  oil  dilution) 
Spark  plugs  sealed  against  water 

Engine  mountings  of  resilient  rubber 
—  both  front  and  rear 


Series  1 1 5  five-passenger  two-door 
Sedan— an  ideal  carfor  generalfam- 
ily  use.  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


wego  and  secured  the  assistance  of  a 
police  officer  of  that  city,  locating 
Adelbert  Sauers,  who  told  us  that  his 
brother  was  visiting  two  sisters  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  We  went  to  Water- 
town  and  located  Sauers  at  the  home 
of  a  brother-in-law,  Leo  Hill,  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  returned  to  Ba¬ 
tavia,  leaving  Watertown  at  3:30  A. 
M.,  December  18th  and  reaching  Ba¬ 
tavia  at  10:30  A.  M. 

“We  questioned  Sauers  until  late  on 
the  18th,  when  he  finally  admitted 
theft  of  the  chickens  and  implicated 
Barone.  Anthony  Barone  was  placed 
under  arrest  in  Le  Roy  at  11  A.  M., 
Dec.  19th.  After  a  long  questioning 
he  finally  admitted  his  part  in  the 
burglary  and  larceny. 

“Leonard  Sauers  was  arraigned  be¬ 


fore  F.  W.  Matthews,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Township  of  Le  Roy,  Dec.  18th, 
where  he  pleaded  guilty  to  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $50  and  serve  six  months  in  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary.  Being 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  7  months  and  20  days. 

“Anthony  Barone  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Matthews  on  Dec.  19th. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  petit  larceny  and 
was  fined  $50  and  sentenced  to  sixty 
days  in  the  Genesee  County  Jail.  The 
fine  was  paid  by  an  uncle  and  the  jail 
sentence  was  suspended.” 

“I  have  quoted  these  reports  of  the 
troopers  to  you  so  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  entire  proceeding.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 


scriber  to  the  American  Agriculturi:  : 
and  have  read  all  the  chicken  stealing 
cases  which  you  have  printed.  I  have 
also  clipped  them  from  your  paper  and 
placed  them  on  our  Bulletin  Board  at 
the  barracks  so  that  the  members  of 
the  troop  could  also  read  the  articles  as 
I  hoped  thereby  they  would  gain  some 
points  which  might  be  of  assistance  to 
them  when  handling  similar  cases.” 

We  feel  sure  that  if  every  chicken 
thief  case  was  followed  up  with  the 
vigor  and  intelligence  shown  in  this 
case  that  the  light  fingered  gentlemen 
who  now  seem  to  feel  that  chickens 
are  easy  game,  would  think  several 
times  before  deciding  to  take  a  chance. 
May  Troop  A  and  the  other  units  of 
the  New  York  State  Troopers  continue 
their  good  work  along  this  line. 
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A  Note  to  Dairymen 

Does  your  Dairy  Ration  contain  all  of  the  necessary 
raw  materials  for  growth  and  development,  maximum 
production,  normal  reproduction? 

No  Feed  should  be  built  for  production  alone. 

What  profit  is  there  in  it  for  the  feeder  to  stimulate 
his  cows  to  abnormal  production  only  to  find  udder 
troubles  developing  after  three  or  four  months  and  that 
many  of  his  cows  fail  to  breed? 

It  is  continued  production  plus  breeding  efficiency 
that  pays  profits.  Health  determines  breeding  effici¬ 
ency.  You  can  depend  on  it  that  where  health  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  factor  in  herd  management,  that 
dairy  is  on  a  paying  basis. 

Every  dairyman  will  be  interested  in  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  new  booklet:  “ Livestock  in  the  East ” 

Book  II.  It  explains  in  detail  the  most  outstanding 
developments  in  the  field  of  animal  nutrition. 

Mineral  balance  is  the  most  important  problem  of 
the  feeder  today.  The  PARK  &  POLLARD  GO. 
Dairy  Rations  contain  a  specially  prepared  Fish  Meal, 
rich  in  iodine  and  in  easily  digested  and  readily  assimi¬ 
lated  calcium  and  phosphorous  compounds.  The 
grains  and  grain  products  are  so  combined  with  this 
valuable  ingredient  as  to  provide  the  cow  with  all  of 
the  raw  materials  required  to  maintain  your  herd  at  a 
high  level  of  profit. 
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<&Park©Pol  lard  0. 

DAIRY  POULTRY 

RATIONS  HQjjT  FEEDS 
131  STATE  ST.  BOSTON,MASS. 


^  The  Park  &  Pollard  Co., 

^  1  |  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

» .  Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  booklet 


Livestock  in  the  East”  Book  II. 
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What  My  Milking  Machine 
Has  Meant  To  Me 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
husband  or  I  would  run  to  the  tel¬ 
ephone  and  call  the  company  for  an¬ 
other  machine. 

We  had  a  little  trouble  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  getting  started.  We  already  had 
electric  lights  in  the  house  and  barn 
and  were  surprised  that  we  did  not 
have  current  to  run  the  milker.  We 
didn’t  know  at  first  whether  lack  of 
current  or  fault  of  a  used  motor  we 
rented  for  the  first  few  months.  Some 
fault  was  corrected  with  the  trans¬ 
former.  We  bought  a  new  two  H.  P. 
motor  and  have  never  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  since. 

Low  Bacteria  Counts 

Our  best  bacteria  count  recently  was 
two  thousand.  We  have  been  having 
3,000,  4,000,  5,000  some  time.  Of 
course  we  did  not  do  so  well  in  the 
beginning.  We  tried  different  ways 
of  washing  and  caring  for  the  milker. 
All  the  care  in  sterilizing  the  milker 
will  be  lost  if  the  man  in  the  barn 
gets  dirt  in  the  strippings,  or  in  weigh¬ 
ing  and  straining  milk  and  he  must 
also  hustle  it  into  the  cooling  tank. 

Immediately  following  milking,  cold 
water  is  drawn  through  the  milker  at 
the  barn.  It  is  then  brought  to  the 
milk  room,  taken  apart  and  washed 
under  faucet  of  warm  running  water, 
the  parts  placed  in  a  sterilizer,  boiling 
water  poured  on  to  cover  it,  put  the 
steam  tight  lid  in  place  and  let  stand 
while  washing  pails,  cans,  separator, 
etc.  Remove  from  water  and  put  to¬ 
gether  ready  for  use,  slip  into  clean 
cheese  cloth  bags  and  hang  on  hook 
to  air  until  milking  time.  Sometimes 
especially  in  summer,  rubbers  are  left 
to  lay  a  while  in  a  pan  of  water  with 
a  commercial  solution  in  it,  before 
washing. 

The  longer  we  have  our  milker  the 
more  we  absolutely  depend  upon  it, 
not  only  for  our  retail  fiiilk  business 
but  because  we  plan  yearly  official 
testing  and  the  developing  of  a  high 
producing  breeders’  herd.  We  know  we 
can  get  the  milking  done  and  done 
right  with  no  injury  to  the  cows. — 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Thomas,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Wife  Does  the  Milking  and 
Likes  It 

(Third  Prize  Letter) 

WE  live  on  a  farm  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  have 
been  readers  of  your  paper  many 
years.  In  addition  to  general  farm¬ 
ing,  we  keep  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Jersey  cows.  As  we  had  to  pay  for 
our  farm  and  build  all  new  buildings, 
we  have  not  been  financially  able  to 
make  all  the  improvements  we  would 
like.  We  have  always  been  quick  to 
adopt  labor  saving  machinery  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  have  owned  a  manure 
spreader,  a  manure  carrier,  and  a  pow¬ 
er  driven  cream  separator,  churn  and 
washing  machine  for  a  number  of 
years. 

We  had  known  of  milking  machines 
a  long  time  and  judging  from  the 
speed  they  were  discarded  by  their 
users,  we  had  come  to  consider  them 
impractical.  Some  users  said  they 
were  injurious  to  cows;  some  said  they 
were  too  much  bother  and  consumed 
more  time  than  hand  milking;  some 
said  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them 
sanitary.  Finally  we  received  some 
literature  from  a  well-known  manu¬ 
facturer  and  we  began  to  study  the 
make  of  the  machine. 

Reduces  Milking  Time 

We  were  convinced  that  it  would 
work,  so  we  got  in  touch  with  a  lo¬ 
cal  agent  and  had  a  milker  installed 
on  March  10,  1927.  We  do  not  have 
electricity  in  our  locality  so  our  milk¬ 
er  is  driven  by  a  iy2  h.  p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  It  has  not  missed  a  milking 
since  it  was  installed.  The  cows  like 
it  better  than  hand  milking  and  they 
produce  fully  as  well.  Before  install¬ 
ing  the  machine  it  took  three  persons 
to  do  the  milking,  requiring  an  hour 
or  more  of  time  morning  and  night. 
(Continued  on  Opposite  ;Pag.e)\  jam 
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UNADILL 
time 


Let  the  wind  howl... let 
feed  prices  go  sky-high... 
if  you  have  a  Unadilla 
Silo  you’re  "all  set". 

But  get  your  Unadilla 
Silo  now!  Then  you  can 
bank  on  the  solid,  profit, 
able  protection  this  great 
reservoir  of  succulent 
productive  silage  gives. 
A  Unadilla  is  air-tight- 
water-tight — frost  repel- 
ling.  It  preserves  every 
forkful  of  ensilage  you 
put  in.  It  allows  no  valu* 
able  and  palatable  juice 
to  escape. 

And  some  bitter  cold 
morning  when  your  fin* 
gers  smartwith  cold, you’ll 
appreciate  the  continu¬ 
ous  front  opening.  No 
heavy  lifting  and  pitching 
out  silage — with  a  Una- 
dilla  you  push  it  out  from 
the  door  level.  And  the 
doors  ivon*t  freeze  or 
stick  either. 

It  isn’t  safe  to  buy  a  silo 
until  you’ve  studied  the 
Unadilla  catalog  and 
learned  our  terms.  Attrac¬ 
tive  Discount  for  Cash. 
Time  payments  if  wanted. 

Write  Today. 

Also  tubs,  tanks,  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Bo*  B,  i  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILL 
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SILOS 
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a  low  vacuum 


THE  suction  of  a  milking  machine 
is  determined  by  the  amount  o£ 
its  vacuum. 

The  Universal  Natural  Milker  em* 
ploys  low  vacuum  (suction)  because 
it’s  easy  on  the  cow  —  it  duplicates 
as  nearly  as  mechanically  possible, 
the  actual  sucking  action  of  the  calf. 

It  combines,  with  this  low-vacuum 
suction,  a  gentle  massaging  action 
(just  like  that  of  the  calf’stongue  on 
the  teat).  That’s  why  cows  respond 
to  it  so  readily  and  completely. 

Low  vacuum  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
leading  purebred  herds  throughout  the 
country  are  Univer sal-milked  —  why  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  are  more  and  more  equip¬ 
ping  their  dairies  with  Universal  Milkers. 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  describes  and 
illustrates  Universal  Milkers  in  detail. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Oept  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


-THE  CAL? 


natural  milker 


SAVE  20  to  60% 

A  truly  great  power  plant  in  one  small  package.  Equal 
In  capacity  to  any  double  unit  milker  made.  Easily 
portable— mounted  on  rubber  wheels.  Has  handy  foot 
or  hand  starter.  Famous  Ford'?  .dilker  quality  through¬ 
out.  Thousands  in  success/, ul  use,  many  on  prize  herds. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  48  f°r  complete  aescription 
Distributers  Wanted  —  Fine  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

myfrs-sherman  company 

2i 3  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 


Complete 

(East  of 
Rockies) 


Rrds  Milker 

■  JUNIOR”  ENGINE  PORTABLE  — 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
Api  l  ATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
Tkiserteo  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


What  My  Milking  Machine 
Has  Meant  To  Me 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

With  the  machine,  one  person  can  do 
a  milking  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour. 

As  to  keeping  the  machine  clean,  I 
would  rather  wash  it  than  the  cream 
separator.  I  take  the  machine  apart 
and  wash  it  every  day  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  After  each  milking 
we  connect  the  units  to  the  vacuum 
pipe  and  place  the  teat  cups  in  a  pail 
of  water.  By  this  operation  plenty 
of  water  is  drawn  through  all  parts 
of  the  milker  that  come  in  contact 
with  the  milk.  Our  machine  has  two 
single  units  or  pails.  It  milks  only 
one  cow  at  a  time  in  each  pail. 

We  think  the  milking  machine  is  a 
good  investment  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons. 

1.  It  saves  much  labor.  I  can  do 
all  the  milking  while  my  husband  does 
other  chores  or  gets  his  team  ready 
for  work. 

2.  It  makes  the  cows  more  contented 
while  being  milked  and  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  production. 

3.  Foreign  matter  does  not  get  into 
the  milk  as  in  hand  milking. 

4.  It  makes  work  easier.  It  is  real 
labor  to  milk  cows  by  hand  an  hour 
night  and  morning,  especially  if  one 
is  tired.  It  is  a  pleasant,  comfortable 
task  for  one  person  to  operate  this 
machine  and  do  the  hand  stripping. — 
Mrs.  E.  Allen,  Guys  Mills,  Pa.  ..  T.. 

*  *  * 

On  the  Other  Side 

I  HAVE  owned  a  milking  machine 
since  1923  but  I  only  used  it  the 
first  year  I  purchased  it.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  I  do  not  use  it. 
They  are  as  follows: 

After  using  it  the  one  year  I  found 
when  my  cows  commenced  to  freshen 
the  following  spring  that  the  udders  on 
nine  cows  out  a  dairy  of  40,  were  ru¬ 
ined,  so  I  had  to  dispose  of  the  cows 
for  beef.  My  cows  did  not  give  milk 
as  long  as  they  did  when  hand-milked. 
They  seemed  to  dry  up  sooner. 

The  expense  of  running  the  machine, 
which  was  run  by  a  gasoline  engine, 
was  about  $75  for  the  year.  As  far 
as  labor  is  concerned,  I  have  to  hire 
about  the  same  amount  of  help  any¬ 
way  to  take  care  of  the  dairy,  put  in 
the  crops  and  harvest  them. 

As  for  myself  I  would  rather  milk 
10  cows  by  hand  than  to  bother  with 
a  machine  any  time.  We  gave  our 
machine  a  thorough  cleaning  three 
times  a  week,  which  took  over  an  hour 
each  time  and  flushed  it  out  after  every 
milking.  We  used  a  soap  powder  so¬ 
lution  for  cleaning  it. — Stanley  J.  Shaf¬ 
er,  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Here  Is  What  the  Boy  Thinks 

I  AM  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  I 
work  for  a  man  who  owns  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  One  time  when  he  was 
sick,  I  milked  his  cows  in  thirty-eight 
minutes. 

A  milking  machine  is  a  good  thing 
to  have,  when  you  have  to  milk  a  lot 
of  cows.  If  I  did  not  have  the  milker, 

I  could  not  have  milked  twelve  cows 
in  thirty-eight  minutes.  I  am  glad 
that  I  had  the  milking  machine  to  do 
the  milking  while  the  man  was  sick. — 
Harold  Graham,  Branchton,  Pa. 
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The  New  Jersey  Law  on 
Milk  from  Untested  Cows 

When  the  new  law  goes  in  effect  next 
year  will  I  be  allowed  to  sell  a  neighbor 
a  quart  of  milk  when  they  run  short  or 
if  a  cow  goes  dry.  I  have  been  selling 
some  and  I  like  to  help  a  neighbor  but 
do  not  wish  to  do  anything  out  of  the 
way. — E.  F.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  whom  this  letter 
was  referred,  answered  as  follows:— 
“In  accordance  with  Chapter  233, 
Laws  of  1927,  would  advise  that  you 
will  be  violating  the  same  by  selling 
a  neighbor  milk  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  that  had  not  been  produced  by  an 
animal  that  had  passed  a  satisfactory 
tuberculin  test,  unless  the  milk  was 
pasteurized.” 


Wonderful  Mew  Method 

Milks  Cows  as  No  Other  Machine 
Has  Ever  Milked  Cows  Before! 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker,  with  its  marvelous 

NEW  Surging — Tugging— Action  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the 
real  TUG  of  the  calf— and,  like  the  calf,  TUGS  harder  and  harder  as 
the  cow  milks  out — milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan. 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us:  “The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  machine  I  have  ever  used  and  even  better  results  than  hand  milking  " 

Mail  coupon  below  for  free  Surge  catalog  — learn  what  the  wonderful  NEW 
Surge  Milker  will  do  for  YOU. 

^fSlirge  Milker 


The  NEW  Surge  Milker  also  gives  you 
the  advantage  of  easily  adjusting  it 
to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she 
needs  to  get  ALL  h£r  milk.  No  other 
milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  WITH¬ 


OUT  LongTubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
Surge  is  EASIER  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  That’s  why  The  Surge  makes  it 
EASY  for  you  to  get  premium  prices 
for  your  milk  —  with  less  work  an<l 
less  expense  than  ever  before  I 


FREE  Demonstration 

Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demon¬ 
stration  Offer  that  enables  you  to  prove  all  this  yourself 
before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE— KNOW— what 
The  Surge  will  do  for  you !  Get  details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer. 

Mail  the  coupon  —  get  all  this  good  news  NOW. 


Send  for  FREE  Book! 
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Yes.  at  least,  send  for 
the  free  NEW  Surge  Cata¬ 
log  telling  all  about  this 
wonderful  new  milker  — 
our  Free  Demonstra¬ 
tion  and  Easy  Terms 
Offer.  Mail  coupon  now. 


■ 
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PineTree  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Dept.S0»6S  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 

Branches: 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Seattle.  Wash.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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■  Ensilage  Cutters 


Non 
Clog 

/^UT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
'  dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging!  No  expensive 
delays  !  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self- feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Lowrepairup- 


Hammer-T ype 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits— -with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 

j - - c-  “Price,  capacity, 

keep.  Attrac-  power  and  fine 

tive  prices.  grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also. 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


J  hr  NVifrtu  (hinWintci  s  The Qual if y 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  'mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  1’ine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog.  • 

Economy  Silo  £z  LIfg.  Co. 
Box  612  Frederick.  Md. 


I  year 

t  o  pay 


NEW 

yfaierican.  < 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.7 sizes,  8501  bs.  to  1-cowsize. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  lowas  ** 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  lowprices: 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today 

American  Separator  Co. 

®ept*  20-J  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  2Q-J1929  Wt43ciSuChicago,ia. 


Raising  Chicks 

with  only  one~quarter  the  usual  losses 


ONE  thousand  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  bought  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  and  equally  divided  into  four  pens.  All  had  the 
same  housing  and  care  and  the  same  feed,  except  that  two  of  the 
pens  (500  chicks)  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  the 
other  two  pens  (500  chicks)  did  not. 

The  test  began  when  chicks  were  one  week  old  and  continued 
seven  weeks.  Death  losses  are  shown  below. 


Death  losses  week  by  week 


Pan-a-ce-a 

Non-Pan-a-ce-a 

Chicks 

Chicks 

1st  week 

7  deaths 

9  deaths 

2nd  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

3rd  week 

2  deaths 

5  deaths 

4th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

5th  week 

0  deaths 

4  deaths 

6th  week 

1  death 

5  deaths 

7th  week 

0  deaths 

14  deaths 

Totals 

12  deaths 

47  deaths 

Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

2*4  % 

Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
chick  losses 

9% 


Note  that  seven  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks  died  the  first  week,  before  Pan-a-ce-a 
could  be  effective.  During  the  last  six  weeks  only  five  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks 
died,  while  over  seven  times  as  many,  or  38  non-Pan-a-ce-a  chicks,  died. 

A  10%  loss  up  to  8  weeks  old  is  counted  exceptionally  good.  In  this  test 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  losses  were  only  254%  for  the  seven  weeks,  and  only 
1%  for  the  last  six  weeks,  when  Pan-a-ce-a  had  an  opportunity  to  function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 

Reduces  Chick  Mortality 


Costs  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a.  One  2-lb.  broiler  will  pay  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 

200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm ,  Dr.  Hess  &.  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


BABY  Cs?  CHICKS 


Won  Both 


Contests 


Vineland  and 
Bergen  County 
Our  Flock  is  Certified 

We  offer  pedigreed  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels — baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

We  Own  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World  Hen 

Write  for  circular  describing  mating  and  prices. 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


BLOOD 
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SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 


15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.  W  rite 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 


MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  *30.00 

E  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

•Mixed  . . . . , .  2.75  5.00  9.00  _  42.50  80.00 

Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices— Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  five  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

100  500  1000 

n  *  DVL.  Bassom  strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $67.50  $1|9 

BABY Barred  Rooks  .  14  67.50  130 

^-J../-,tr«Rhede  Island  Reds .  14. 

•  ^Ir  v A' iiivi  i  i  ii s 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Laying 
Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $14  $67.50  $130 

Bd  Rocks,  Aneonas,  R.  I.  Reds . .  16  77.50  150 

Wh  Wyandottes  &  Bl  Minorcas .  17  82.50  160 

Assorted  chicks— Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  30c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  Adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  Also  Special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks. 
Bank  Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 


^^gPoultry  Farmer 


Hard  Work  Brings  Success 


mill"' 1/0  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

I  Htl  K.N  8- C.  Reds  . . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

1/111  VIVO  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns.., .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Teavy  Mixed . . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . . . . . ,. . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less.  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BSOLUTELV  FREE 


Could  tell  our  story  in  mighty  few 
words — Quality,  Fair  Dealing,  Hard 
Work— but,  of  course,  that  wouldn’t 
give  the  details  wThich  everyone  likes 
to  get.  v 

One  of  the  first  things  a  person  has 
to  have  to  succeed  well  with  poultry 
is  a  genuine  liking  for  the  feathered 
tribe.  If  folks  have  the  desire  to 
learn  something  about  them,  it  will 
not  belong  before  a  deep  interest  is 
developed,  and  it  is  only  a  short  step 
from  interest  to  admiration. 

The  next  thing  one  must  have  is 
ambition  and  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  can  not  emphasize  that 
strongly  enough.  I’ve  known  so 
many  people  make  a  start  with  poul¬ 
try,  be  enthusiastic  for  a  while,  and 
then  sort  of  lose  interest.  Of  course, 
they  fail. 


CHICKS 

CLQYD  NWQNP,  McAlistervyi^P* 


Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 


A  third  thing  that  one  must  have 
is  some  knowledge  of  poultry  raising. 
The  birds  won’t  just  grow  themselves 
and  make  money  for  you — you’ve  got 
to  help  them  along  some,  with  rem¬ 
edies  for  sickness,  the  right  kind  of 
feed,  good  houses  and  so  on.  But  a 
lot  of  that  you  can  learn.  That’s 
what  my  wife  and  I  did.  We  got 
every  poultry  paper,  bulletin,  catalog 
and  such  that  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on,  and  we  spent  night  after  night 
studying  them.  We  still  do  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  even  with  our 
years  of  experience,  we  still  can  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others. 

Now  with  these  points  all  celared 
up,  we’ll  get  down  to  business.  You’ve 
got  to  have  equipment  in  land  and 
buildings. 


Start  With  Quality  Stock 


On  the  stock  proposition,  just  figure 
that  you  can’t  have  too  good  stock. 
Get  the  very  best  you  can  afford.  Then 
you’ll  have  something  to  work  with, 
and  what  is  more,  something  to  talk 
about.  Besides,  good  stock  produces 
better  and  makes  bigger  profits  for 
you.  It’s  a  waste  of  good  time  to 
try  to  succeed  with  poor  stock. 

If  you  can’t  buy  mature  birds,  get 
young  stock,  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old, 
baby  chicks,  or  hatching  eggs.  You’re 
likely  to  have  less  loss  with  the  first 
and  more  with  the  last,  of  course,  but 
then  there’s  a  big  difference  in  origi¬ 
nal  cost. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17, 1928 


Send  for  Gus’s  Aids  on  poultry  IrvA 
raising.  Mailed .  to  you  each  l  poR 
mouth  absolutely  free.  Gives  \  ociUVlM 
valuable,  timely  advice  on 
_  poultrv  management.  Let  our  l 

experience  help  you  make  money.  No  obligation  at .all. 
Van  Wert  Hatchery.  Gus  I  ekes,  Prop.,  R  46,  Van  Wert.  O. 


Eng.  W.  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Common  W,  Leghorns  11.00  per  100 

Reds  and  Rocks .  13.00  per  100 

Mixed,  10c  each. 


Visit  Your  Neighbors 

As  for  location — don’t  worry.  Al¬ 
most  any  location,  in  a  well-settled 
region,  where  transportation  is  fair 
will  be  suitable.  Any  natural  handi¬ 
caps  can  be  overcome  by  plenty  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sound  sales  methods,  and  a 
little  extra  elbow  grease. 

In  equipment,  as  in  stock,  do  as  well 
by  yourself  and  your  business  as  you 
can.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  is 
to  go  around  and  see  what  kind  of 
houses  and  equipment  successful  poul- 
trymen  have,  and  then  judge  for  your¬ 
self. 

When  it  comes  to  sales,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  keep  from  getting  long- 
winded.  There  is  so  much  to  say 
that  might  be  said.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  study  your  possible  mar¬ 
ket  as  thoroughly  as  you  can  before 
you  begin,  and  supply  it  with  the 
kind  of  stuff  it  will  pay  you  best  to 
sell.  After  you  get  going,  keep  on 
studying  the  market,  and  make  such 
changes  in  your  policies  as  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

It  may  be  you  have  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  hatching  eggs;  if  so,  satisfy 
it.  Unquestionably,  people  will  want 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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“Why  don’t  my 
Hens  Eat  more 

Pearl  Grit” 


We  have  had  this  question  asked  time 
after  time.  The  answer  is  simple.  “Hens 
don’t  need  any  more  than  they  eat." 


The  Proof  is  Here 


Maryland  Experiment  Station  in 

comparing  Lime  Stone  with  Oyster  Shell 
found:  “The  Limestone  pen  consumed 
43%  less  material  but  laid  20%  more 
eggs.” 

“Limestone  can  be  safely  used  as  the 
sole  source  of  Calcium  for  growing 
chicks  and  laying  hens.” 


Kentucky  Experiment  Station 

found  that  Limestone  Grit  produced  by 
far  the  most  eggs  and  the  hens  ate  much 
“  thi 


less  of  the  grit 
ways. 


bus  making  a  gain  both 


PEARL  GRIT 

Is  Carefully  Selected  Limestone 


It  is  clean  and  healthful.  It  is  pure  lime¬ 
stone,  high  in  Calcium.  It  furnishes  the 
necessary  grinding  action  in  the  gizzard, 
also  insures  ample  supply  of  Calcium 
for  bone  and  egg  shell  structure.  A  small 
amount  of  Pearl  Grit  will  do  more 
good  than  larger  amounts  of  other  grits 
and  shells.  "Less  grit  to  buy  and 
more  eggs  to  sell’  ’  is  borne  out  in  actual 
practice  when  you  use  PEARL  GRIT, 


Made  in  three  sizes:  For  Chicks,  Grow¬ 
ing  Birds  and  Laying  Hens. 


The  Ohio  Marble  Company 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
We  Have  Dealers  Everywhere 
Ask  Your  Dealer 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


Keystone  Chicks  ” 


1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed, 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
last  year.” 


lRUltU«U_^ JT  IttiJL  JV.U  i  .  .  . 

Mr.  llubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  ”1  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  clucks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 

thMrs.  Simpers  says:  ‘‘Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 

to  Feb.  22.,t  „  ,  ^  iofk 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  lot 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  tree. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — $10.00  per  100  op. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  witli  each  hundred.  Oar 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are  ... 

Leghorns,  White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $  4.  per  00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aneonas  . ..$  6.  per  W 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..$18.  per  W 
March  hatched  $2.  more;  May,  $2.  less;  June,  $4.  tot 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chi® 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Beta 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  dai  .• 
Active,'  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties. 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  suarantei'd.  l  o't 
age  prepaid.  Rend  for  booklet.  SCHO EN BORN  5 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 

S.  c.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Aneonas.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prrees.  >« 
monev  down.  Pay  full  amount  i0  dap 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O  “ 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  dehten 

_ ^  postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  pnf 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity,  Catalogue  tree. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  banrkye.r' 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $.10  per 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  If 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks....  $12  perl- 

Cas.h  or  C.  0.  D.  Mixed  Chicks .  $9perw 

500  lots  Vfic  less.  1000  lots  lc.  less.  100%  five  delivtf 
guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertisement  or  writ 
for  free  circular.-  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHES) 
BoX  36i< ‘  McAlisterville, .  iPttJ.1 .8  .stale  a-toT  mX  c 
JiToY  --'-‘V*  ,'u.f  it  HtRA'I  YRTJOOT  mi  it 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1928 


White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  he 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words. 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tiled  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Rem¬ 
edy.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving  the 
medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
j  found  this  company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
I  great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis- 
(  eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
i  discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read- 
i  ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
;  Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
,  that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
[  scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
|  chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
j  entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
.  in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lose  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar- 
hea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes.  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar- 
)  rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 

I  was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
|  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 
- - 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven  that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 


I  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for  package  of 

I  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large  box) — give  it  In  all 

■  drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you 
3  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  before. 
I  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run  no  risk.  We  guar- 
M  antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
Blind  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 

■  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 

■  bank  in  Waterloo.  Ia.,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 


talker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Baby  Chicks 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
If»l  •  1  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

II  hirlrc  S.  C.  Rocks . $3.75  $7  $13  $62.30  $120 

vIHLlYo  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  3.25  6  II  52.50  100 

Assorted  chicks .  3.00  5  9  42.50  80 

pay  postage— 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di- 
Jrect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 
|FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

lAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

et  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
[the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
table  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCKS 

n  New  York  State.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  since  1911.  Cir¬ 
cular.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  New  York 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
high  grade  baby  chicks — maybe  day- 
olds,  maybe  two-week-olds,  maybe 
ten-week-olds.  Be  prepared  to  supply 
whatever  is  wanted.  We  have  found 
a  good  market  for  everything  we  have 
to  sell,  in  which  we  may  be  extra 
fortunate,  but  we  figure  that  we  used 
some  brains,  too,  in  hunting  up  mar¬ 
kets. — John  Gasson. 


Take  Good  Care  of  Turkey 
Breeding  Stock  Now 

THE  next  few  months  mean  a  lot  to 
your  next  season’s  crop  of  turkeys, 
for  a  turkey  hen  is  like  a  chicken  hen, 
she  cannot  and  will  not  lay  eggs  until 
she  has  all  the  fat  she  needs  for  her 
body.  So  that  proves  we  must  keep 
her  in  good  flesh  and  furnish  her  all 
the  egg  material  she  is  going  to  need, 
so  when  spring  comes  she  will  he 
ready  for  business.  Don’t  wait  like 
so  many  people  do  with  their  hens  un¬ 
til  the  price  of  eggs  goes  up,  then  sud¬ 
denly  begin  to  feed  them  to  lay  and 
expect  them  to  lay  right  off.  A  month 
of  conditioning  would  have  them  ready 
for  the  “rush.” 

This  proves  true  the  same  with  the 
turkeys.  Keep  preparing  them  for 
the  laying  season  from  now  on.  Be 
careful  they  do  not  run  down  in  flesh 
and  vitality  when  the  weather  gets  had 
and  they  cannot  he  outdoors  very 
much.  Try  and  furnish  amusement 
for  them  by  giving  plenty  of  dry  straw 
to  scratch  in,  ashes  or  dust  to  roll  in, 
some  green  feed  like  cabbage  hung  up 
or  apples  cut  up  or  left  whole  for 
them  to  work  at  and  keep  them  busy. 
When  they  go  out  for  a  while  we 
throw  whole  corn  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another  to  make  them  run  and 
“warm  up”.  Turkeys  are  very  apt 
to  set  on  the  roost  all  day  whereas 
they  need  exercise  like  all  of  us. 

Keep  Their  Quarters  Clean 

The  quarters  must  he  kept  clean  and 
have  lots  of  fresh  air  at  all  times.  Our 
turkey  buildings  have  double  doors,  one 
made  of  chicken  wire  and  the  regular 
wood  door,  but  the  wood  door  is  only 
closed  when  the  mud  or  storm  comes 
from  that  direction  and  at  night.  Don’t 
overlook  the  water  dishes.  Only  give 
what  water  they  will  drink  before  it 
freezes  but  give  it  often  for  turkeys 
are  big  drinkers.  Keep  the  drinking 
dishes  clean  “always”.  We  use  pails 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  building  so 
they  cannot  he  tipped  over. 

A  good  dry  mash  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  We  find  steam 
cooked  mash  very  satisfactory  and  best 
grade  bran  used  when  it  give  more 
hulk  and  the  turkeys  like  it.  If  you 
have  never  used  it,  you  will  have  to 
teach  them  to  eat  it,  but  our  baby  tur¬ 
keys  are  taught  to  eat  dry  mash  so 
it  is  nothing  new  to  them.  When  I 
have  bought  new  stock,  they  often  do 
not  seem  to  know  it  is  anything  to  eat, 
hut  if  you  sprinkle  some  of  the  grain 
they  like  on  the  top  of  the  mash  they 
will  learn  to  eat  it.  When  it  gets 
to  the  laying  season,  feed  all  the  dry 
mash  you  can  possibly  get  them  to 
eat  and  give  lots  of  water  and  let  them 
make  their  own  “wet  mash”. 

Plenty  of  Grit  Helps 

A  little  iron  in  the  drinking  water 
once  a  week  is  very  good  as  it  makes 
blood.  It  is  always  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  turkeys  need  a  large  amount  of 
grit.  We  feed  all  the  oyster  shell 
they  will  eat,  also  gravel  and  coal 
ashes.  Pound  up  all  the  broken  dishes 
you  have  as  they  like  these  also.  If 
you  raise  alfalfa,  tie  up  a  big  bundle 
and  see  how  quickly  there  will  he 
nothing  hut  stems  left.  Where  the 
alfalfa  and  red  clover  is  shaken  up  to 
feed  the  cows,  we  often  take  a  bushel 
basket  and  fill  it  with  the  leaves  that 
shake  off  and  the  turkeys  enjoy  that 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


You  CAN  Raise 
Big  Husky  Chicks 

without  the  usual  losses 

You  can  raise  big,  husky,  active  chicks — develop  well-muscled, 
two-pound  broilers  or  springers  for  the  market  in  7  to  8  weeks — 
have  early-laying  pullets — and  prevent  those  usual  chick  losses  that 
eat  up  your  poultry  profits — if  you  feed  B-B  Chick  Feeds. 

You  needn’t  take  our  word  for  the  results  and  savings  that  B-B 
Chick  Feeds  will  produce.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Eastern  Poultry- 
men  are  getting  remarkable  results  and  are  preventing  the  usual 
losses  with  their  chicks  by  feeding  the  Properly  Balanced  and 
"Always-Uniform”  B-B  Chick  Feeds. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  had  the  suc¬ 
cess}  with  any  feed  that  I  had  with  B-B  Chick 
Feeds,”  writes  Lloyd  Miller,  Hamburg,  Penn. 
“Last  season  I  raised  247  out  of  250  Chicks  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  ” 

“I  have  used  B-B  Chick  Feeds  for  three  years 
and  have  had  most  gratifying  results,”  writes 
Otto  Wilkins,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

"We  hatched  7000  Chicks  this  year— fed  B-B 
Chick  Feeds — and  had  very  good  results,”  writes 
A.  P.  Bowman,  Bowman  Egg  Farms,  Corfu, 
New  York.  “We  got  better  results  from  your 
feeds  than  we  did  the  year  before  from  a  highly 
advertised  feed  which  sejls  at  a  higher  price.” 


A.  W.  Early,  Fairport,  New  York,  says:  “I 
started  118  chicks  on  B-B  Chick  Starter.  I  lost 
only  one.  I  sold  2-pound  broilers  when  my  cock¬ 
erels  were  9  weeks  old.” 

Mrs.  Fred  Spafford,  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
“I  started  1000  Chicks  on  B-B  Feeds.  They 
weighed  over  2  pounds  when  12  weeks  old.  I’m 
well  satisfied  with  B-B  Chick  Feeds.” 

E.  R.  Stiles,  Portland,  Maine,  writes,  "I  have 
never  had  such  satisfactory  results  from  any  feeds 
as  I  have  had  from  B-B  Chick  Feeds.  I  had 
white  Wyandottes  dress  2/2  pounds  when  8 
weeks  old  and  pullets  from  the  same  lot  start  to 
lay  when  19  weeks  old.” 


And  so  it  goes.  It  isn’t  what  we  say  about  B-B  Chick  Feeds — but 
what  experienced  poultrymen  have  absolutely  proved  that  counts. 
And  we  have  thousands  of  just  such  letters  from  poultrymen.  Try 
B-B  Chick  Feeds  under  our  Money-Back  Guarantee.  It  means  just 
what  it  says. 

The  B-B  Chick  Feed  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Get  a  supply  of  B-B  Chick  Feeds  from  your  local  dealer.  Feed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  that  are  in  the  sacks.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  B-B  Chick  Feeds  produce  for  you — bring  the  sacks  and  the  un¬ 
used  feed  back  to  your  dealer — and  he  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  and  "Always  Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Stock  Feeds 

BULL  BRAND 

Poultry,  Dairy  &  Stock  Feeds 

M-114 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns  .  .$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 


S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

62.50 

130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

62.50 

130 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain  ... 

6.00 

10.50 

20 

95.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

3.00 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order  from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa. 


- SINGLE  COMB— . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QfjfiA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
t/UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booting  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Reds — Leghorns 
Wyandottes — Rocks 


Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Mmorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An- 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


“PENNA.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  duality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa. 


*  _1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 
x^lllCxvS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c.  Rocks. 

Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonvjlle,  Pa. 
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Pedigreed 
SEED  CORN 


Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Com  will  produce  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
filled  ears.  We  catalog  and  carry  in  stock  25  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn,  such  as  Luce’s  Favorite,  Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  Learning, 
Pride  of  the  North,  Longfellow’s  Flint,  etc.  Sound 
seed,  high  germination  Write  tor  Samples  and  Catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


r  _  For  2000  years 

,  Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
ruggedness.  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  ex* 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 

Write  for  literature 
"Extension  Service 

HOLSTONI^FRJESIAN 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 


FENCINu  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence 
interwoven — Painted  Green — Bed  or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Pure  bred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Pure  bred  Jersey  Reds  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  The 
time  has  come  when  you  will  want  your  Spring  pigs 
for  the  pork  barrel  this  Fall,  and  we  have  them. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  color  white,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  color  black  and  white,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$4  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  from 
one  to  100  C.  O.  1).  The  pigs  we  have,  have  the  size 
and  breeding,  no  runts,  and  all  are  large  growthy 
pigs  and  good  feeders.  No  charge  for  crates. 


CDDIMr1  P Q  High  grade  stock,  large 
aVli N  v*  r  type,  healthy.  rugged 

pigs,  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4.25  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.75 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 
No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D..  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

ABERJ0NA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


action  toward  short  held  goods  and 
these  are  bringing  from  25  to  26  cents. 
The  make  is  running  ahead  of  last 
year  with  the  result  that  the  strength 
that  would  be  added  to  the  market  due 
to  a  more  limited  surplus,  is  somewhat 
reduced. 


basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Nearby  Eggs 

Easier 

Class 

League 

Producers 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Mar.  9, 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

Hennery 

Mar.  7 

Feb.  29 

1927 

2 

Fluid  Cream... 

1.90 

Selected  Extras  .. 

34-36 

36  -37 

33-34 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream.... 

2.06 

Average  Extras  .... 

32-33 

33% -35 

31-32 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Extra  Firsts  . 

31  -31  '/z 

32%-  33 

29-30 

Soft  Cheese  ... 

_  2.31 

Firsts  . . . 

30-30% 

31  -32 

27-28 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

1.90 

Gathered  . 

29-31  '/z 

30  -33 

25-29 

Milk  Powder 

Pullets  . 

25-26 

Hard  Cheese  . 

_  2.30 

Pewees  . 

4 

Butter  and 

BROWNS 

American  cheese . Based  on  New  York 

Hennery  . 

33-34 

33  -34 

29-31 

City  Market 

quotations  on 

butter  and  A  men- 

Gathered  . 

32-32'/2 

32 

25-23 

and  values  have  slipped  off.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  an  advantage  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  freight  differential  which  will 
not  become  a  factor  on  price  for  a 
while  yet.  However,  we  may  find  that 
the  west  will  endeavor  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  differential,  and  send  some 
stock  here.  The  situation  is  very 
ticklish,  and  a  man  who  has  a  large 
amount  of  money  at  stake  should  con¬ 
duct  his  marketing  methods  very  care¬ 
fully.  By  that  we  mean  that  it  is 
extremely  hazardous  to  become  a  “bit¬ 
ter  ender,”  and  hold  everything  for  one 
grand  smash.  We  have  got  to  look 


can  cheese. 

The  Class  i  League  price  for  March  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above,  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Makes  Further  Gains 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . . . - 

84-91  score . ..... 

Lower  Grades . 


Mar.  7 
5l%-52 
50'/2-5l 
43'/2-50 
41  -42 '/i 


Feb.  29 
49'/2-50 
49 

42  -48 


Mar.  9, 
1927 
52'/2-53 
52 

48% -51% 


40'/2-4l'/2  47  -48 


The  butter  market  has  continued  to 
show  improvement  over  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  Street  stocks  have  continued 
to  shrink  and  trade  is  still  pulling 
heavily  on  storage  stocks.  Reports 
state  that  street  stocks  are  about  2000 
tubs  below  the  lowest  point  of  last 
season.  With  the  storage  supplies 
becoming  increasingly  limited,  the 
trade  is  naturally  switching  to  fresh 
goods.  Reports  from  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  give  a  clear  indication 
that  we  can  not  expect  any  material 
increase  in  the  make  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  in  some 
quarters  that  it  will  be  close  to  the 
grass  season  before  much  of  an  in¬ 
crease  will  be  noted.  Statistically,  the 
market  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has 
been  the  entire  winter.  No  foreign 
freight  shipments  of  butter  are  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  European  market  is 
said  to  be  much  firmer. 

The  outlook  therefore,  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  fellow  whose  milk 
check  is  determined  by  the  price  of 
92  score  butter. 


Cheese  Holding  Firm 


Mar.  7 

23  -24 


ST0NEHAM  PIG  FARM,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 


When  starting  fo  raise  a  hog,  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  bloclty  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  S  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ^ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee— if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


29  -29%  29 


Mar.  9, 
1927 
23  -23>/2 
22  -22% 
-29'/2  27  -28 

26  -26% 


Feb.  29 

2314 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  - 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy . .... 

Held  Average . 

The  cheese  market  is  holding  fairly 
firm.  This  is  particularly  true  of  held 
cheese.  Fresh  cheese  is  still  being  of¬ 
fered  quite  freely  on  the  average,  but 
it  can  not  be  said  that  prices  are  any 
better.  Altho  there  is  just  a  shade 
better  sentiment,  there  is  better  re- 


Broiler  Shippers! 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 


Large  Chester— Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 

to  8  wks.  old,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  8  to  10  wks.  old. ..$4  to  $4.75 


All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  266  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.S.— Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  to  $6  each 


The  supply  is  gradually  increasing.  Do  not  hold  your 
broilers  until  the  price  drops.  SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS 
as  fast  as  they  get  to  weigh  2  lbs.,  even  if  slightly 
under.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  so  we  can  advise 
you  when  to  ship  to  get  best  results. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  c^mls'sion 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Chester ,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


D-  „  __  J  CL.,n  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

rigs  and  onoats  t0  s  wks.  oW  ca.;  3 


Best 

Grade  -  --  -  - —  —  -  - 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs.  Pa 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-To  Buy 


All  old  Envelopes  with  TJ.  S.  and  Confederate  Postage 
Stamps  on  them  used  before  year  1880.  I  pay  $1.00  to 
$10.00  each  for  old  envelopes  with  pictures  of  flags,  sol¬ 
diers,  etc.,  on  them,  used  during  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  from  1861  to  I860.  Used  or  unused 
stamps  before  1880.  Send  all  you  have  for  nry  inspec¬ 
tion  or  write  for  surprising  information  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  V.  Rice.  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


PATENTS 


Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don  t 
risk  delav  in  protecting  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
and  "Record  of  Invention  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Communications  strictlv  confidential. 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney  73-H  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rect  ]v  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has  been 
slipping  a  little  since  last  week.  There 
are  more  eggs  arriving  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  needs,  and  before  we  can  get  any 
relief,  distributing  channels  have  got 
to  he  broadened.  Most  of  the  large 
chain  stores  are  still  operating  on  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  whites,  to  the  detriment  of 
nearby  products.  A  few  receivers  are 
re-packing  the  fanciest  of  the  nearby 
receipts,  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
take  a  loss  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tion.  However,  as  a  general  rule, 
there  is  very  little  storing  going  on 
for  the  receivers  are  reluctant  to  put 
away  any  of  the  present  surplus.  The 
trade  looks  for  a  heavy  egg  crop  this 
year,  and  they  are  not  going  to  start 
an  into-storage  movement  until  they 
are  pretty  sure  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing.  Last  year  the  “cham¬ 
bers  of  hope”  made  good  returns,  but 
they  are  not  going  ahee.d  blindly,  and 
taking  a  chance  that  they  are  going  to 
do  the  same  this  year. 

A  few  strictly  choice  marks  com¬ 
ing  out  of  New  Jersey  and  other  near¬ 
by  points  are  bringing  a  premium 
above  the  top  price  quoted  above. 
However,  these  instances  are  so  unusu¬ 
al  that  we  can  not  offer  those  prices 
as  characteristic  of  the  market. 

Pacific  Coast  mediums  are  showing 
a  little  easier  trend  but  the  western 
product  is  still  holding  very  strong. 

The  present  market  is  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  out  and  out.  The  one  hope  be¬ 
ing  that  the  Lenten  period  and  the 
coming  Easter  trade  will  relieve  the 
situation. 


Live  Fowls  Selling  Lower 


FOWLS 


Mar.  9, 


Mar.  7 

Feb.  29 

1927 

Colored  . 

26 

26-27 

30 

Leghorn  . 

20-23 

25-26 

30-31 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

31-36 

31-36 

Leghorn  . 

... 

45-55 

45-50 

BROILERS  . 

... 

45 

CAPONS  . 

45-50 

40-45 

32-35 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-50 

25-30 

DUCKS.  Nearby  .. 

29-33 

29-33 

30 

GEESE  . 

21-23 

22-23 

Live  fowls 

show  a 

reduction 

from 

last  week  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Leghorns.  On  the  7th  demand  at  the 
terminals  was  very  draggy  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Heavy  fowls  sold  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  small  stock.  In  fact  it  was 
expected  that  the  lighter  birds  would 
fail  to  clear.  In  an  effort  to  move 
them,  prices  were  dropped  to  23  cents. 
This  apparently  did  not  have  the  de¬ 
sired  effect. 

The  market  has  been  more  or  less 
unsettled  on  express  broilers,  which 
have  not  been  in  heavy  supply.  De¬ 
mand  has  been  no  more  than  fair,  and 
as  a  result  sentiment  is  divided.  Some 
Rocks  sold  up  as  high  as  52  cents,  but 
the  majority  of  the  sales  were  not 
above  50  cents.  Obviously,  Rocks  de¬ 
termined  the  price  on  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  so  with  the  market  undecided  on 
Rocks,  quotations  are  omitted. 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

Mar.  7 
3.75-3.90 

Feb.  29 
3.60-3.75 

1927 

3.25-3.50 

4.00-4.25 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

3.85-4.40 

4.65-5.15 

3.75-4.25 

4.50-5.00 

3.75-4.00 

4.60-5.00 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . . 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

4.50- 5.00 

5.50- 5.90 

4.25-4.75 

5.35-5.70 

5.25-5.50 

6.00-6.25 

The  potato 

market 

continues  to 

Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


out  that  the  smash  does  not  come  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 

We  are  going  to  have  ups  and  downs, 
and  a  wise  man  is  going  to  watch  a 
good  crest  and  jump  on  it. 

The  situation,  however,  is  such  that 
it  appears  from  all  the  advice  that  we 
are  able  to  obtain,  that  the  potato  deal 
is  going  to  wind  up  satisfactorily. 
Keep  close  to  the  daily  radio  market 
reports. 

Grains  and  Feeds 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Mar.  7 

Feb.  23 

Mar.  9, 
1927 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.38% 

1.34  s,  4 

I.IOi, 

Corn  (May)  . 

.98 

.98% 

•  f  6% 

Oats  (May)  . 

.57% 

.57% 

•461/} 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.71% 

1 .65% 

l.5C34 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.15% 

1.15% 

.87% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.69% 

.69% 

.54'% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  3 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  5. 
1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.50 

36.50 

34..00 

Spring  Bran  . 

38.00 

37.50 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.50 

40.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

38.00 

37.50 

32.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.50 

44.50 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.50 

39.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

41.00 

41.00 

39.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.25 

40.25 

31.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

39.00 

31.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.00 

41.00 

31.00 

Gluten  Feed  - 

44.75 

44.75 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

46.50 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

52.00 

51.00 

39.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

53.50 

41.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

52.00 

51.50 

45.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

ars  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  ot 

Potatoes  Show  Further  Advance 

Mar.  9, 


LUiv  vv  v*  u**J5*-*w*j  ^  —■**•■ - - 7  - 

at  this  writing  values  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  at  the  above  quotations.  We  can 
expect  these  temporary  fluctuations 
now  with  the  market  getting  to  the 
higher  levels.  Advices  from  the  west 
state  that  the  potato  market  out  there 
has  suffered  a  more  decided  reaction, 


I 


Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  live 
calf  market.  The  choicest  marks  are 
still  bringing  $18.00  on  March  7th. 
There  was  some  easier  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  in  medium  grades,  some  showing 
a  reduction  of  as  much  as  50  cents 
per  hundred. 

Prime  lambs  show  a  marked  im¬ 
provement,  some  of  the  choicest  reach¬ 
ing  almost  $17.00.  Anything  medium 
to  good  bringing  from  $15.00  to  $16.75. 

Steers  are  still  ruling  firm  altho  sel¬ 
dom  do  we  hear  of  anything  bringing 
better  than  $15.00. 

The  best  bulls  are  still  bringing  $9.00, 
others  selling  down  below  $7.00. 

A  few  cows  have  brought  better 
than  $7.50,  but  most  range  from  there 
down  to  $5.00. 

Country  dressed  veal  follows  along 
in  the  same  channels  as  in  the  past 
21  cents  representing  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained,  with  most  of  the  arrivals 
ranging  around  17  cents. 

Dressed  hot  house  lambs  have  been 
more  plentiful  than  the  market  de¬ 
mands,  and  have  been  selling  slowly 
with  the  top  quotation  of  $12.00  be¬ 
ing  very  very  rare.  Most  sales  aver¬ 
age  around  $9.00  or  $10.00. 


Hay  Market  Firm 

Altho  the  hay  market  shows  no  im¬ 
provement  in  prices,  nevertheless  the 
sentiment  is  better.  Supplies  have 
not  been  over  heavy,  in  fact,  at  times  j 
they  have  been  rather  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  trade  has  been  quiet, 
so  the  price  columns  have  not  been 
materially  affected. 


^ Proved  on  the  World's  Greatest  Proving  Ground 

Offering  all  the  power,  speed 


and  stamina  of  an  improved 
valve-in-head  motor  .  .  .  con¬ 
structed  throughout  of  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  materials  available, 
with  precision  methods  of 
manufacturing  that  are  un¬ 
surpassed  .  .  .  and  with  its 
performance  and  dependabil¬ 
ity  proved  by  millions  of  miles 
of  testing  on  the  great  General 
Motors  Proving  Ground — 

— the  Bigger  and  Better  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  designed  and  built  to 
deliver  the  strenuous  perform- 

0  u  A  L  I  T 


ance  a  motor  car  must  give 
when  used  on  the  farm. 

From  the  heavy,  banjo-type 
rear  axle  and  the  stronger, 
sturdier  frame  ...  to  the 
powerful  4-wheel  brakes  and 
ball  bearing  worm  and  gear 
steering  mechanism — this  sen¬ 
sational  new  car  is  built  to 
stand  up!  Every  unit  of  the 
chassis  is  designed  with  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  over-strength  that  as¬ 
sures  faultless  performance 
under  every  condition  of  usage. 
Nor  is  this  strength  of  con¬ 
struction  confined  to  the  chas- 

Y  AT  L  O 


sis  alone— for  the  beautiful  new 
Fisher  bodies  are  built  of  the 
strongest  and  most  durable 
combination  of  materials 
known  to  the  body  builder’s 
craft  .  .  .  wood  and  steel,  each 
reenforcing  the  other! 

The  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer 
has  on  display  a  complete 
showing  of  the  new  Chevrolet 
models.  Go  see  them.  You’ll 
find  beauty,  performance  and 
high  quality  construction  that 
you  never  thought  possible  in 
an  automobile  — at  such 
amazing  low  prices! 

W  COST 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


The  COACH  $5g5 

*495  *715 

Suepe  -  -  *595  SSSS  *495 
s£f.nD“'  .  *675  KLS'Sf  *375 
SbrLp,r .  *665 
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Caring  for  stock  is  easier  in  the 
well -lighted  barn. 


An  electric  motor  is  better  than 
human  muscle  when  it  comes 
to  cutting  feed. 


The  Electric  Mill  Saves 
Mileage  and  Money 

IT  SEEMS  a  small  thing  to  haul  feed  to  the  grist  mill  for  grinding 
and  to  bring  it  back  again.  But  mileage  means  money  to  the  farmer 
— it  is  one  of  the  biggest  elements  in  farming  costs. 

A  small  motorized  grinder  will  keep  the  feed  bin  filled  almost 
automatically.  And  this  is  just  one  way  in  which  G-E  motors, 
control,  and  other  electric  equipment  are  saving  money  on  well- 
managed  farms.  For  only  as  the  farmer’s  own  time  is  set  free,  can  the 
improvements  on  which  his  future  profits  depend  be  carried  out. 

Farmers  who  know  electric  equipment  look  upon  the  G-E  monogram 
as  a  mark  of  dependability  on  electric  devices. 

Ask  Your  Power  Company 

If  your  farm  is  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask  the 
power  company  for  a  copy  of  the  new  G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  more  than  100  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


An  automatic  electric  water 
system  settles  the  water-supply 
problem. 


The  motor -operated  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  saves  time  and  labor  at 
seasons  when  the  demand  for 
both  is  greatest. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Anyone  can  be  proud  to  own  a 

RADIOLA  16 


THE  new  Radiola  1 6  has  es¬ 
tablished  itself  as  one  of  the 
finest  low-priced  receivers  ever 
designed.  Although  built  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  with  storage-bat¬ 
tery  power,  where  electric  light 
current  is  not  available,  it  has 
also  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  sets  to  use  with  battery- 
eliminating  devices. 

It  gives  equally  fine  performance 
with  storage  battery  or  electric 
line  power.  In  sensitivity,  selec¬ 
tivity  and  tone  quality,  it  has  set 
a  new  standard  for  receivers  in 
its  price  class.  And  its  compact- 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 

6-tube,  tuned  radio  frequency  receiver.  A  big  per¬ 
former  for  a  little  price.  May  be  operated  with  storage 
batteries;  or,  by  the  addition  of  socket-power  de¬ 
vices,  with  A.  C.  electric  current. 

Equipped  with  Radiotrons . $82.75 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100A 

The  leader  in  its  class.  Ideal  to  use  with  Radiola  16. 
You  can  tell  it  by  its  rich,  mellow  tone  .  .  $35 

RCA  HOUR 

Every  Saturday  night  through  the  following  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

y  to  8  p.  m. 
Central  Time 


8  to  g  p.  m. 
Eastern  Time 


WJZ 

WEEI 

WTIC 

WJAR 

WTAG 

WCSH 


WBAL 

WRC 

WHAM 

KDKA 

WLW 

WJR 


8  to  9  p.  m. 
Pacific  Time 

KPO  KGO 

KFI  KGW 

KFOA-KOMO 
KHQ 


KYW 

KSD 

wcco 

woe 

WHO 


WDAF 

WOW 

WHAS 

WSM 

WMC 


ness  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits. 

Ask  any  RCA  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  you  this  wonderful 
receiver,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  and  its  associated  com¬ 
panies —  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse — leaders  in  elec¬ 
trical  research  and  manufacturing. 
And  be  sure  to  have  it  demon¬ 
strated  with  one  of  the  new  RCA 
Loudspeakers,  Model  100A. 

There  are  other  Radiolas  ranging 
in  price  up  to  $895,  but  none 
that  gives  more  per  dollar  than 
the  compact  Radiola  16. 


WSB 


Buy  with  confidence 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


rf 


where  you  see  this  sign. 


\ 
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RCA -Radiol  a 

m  A  n  F  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKERS  •  OF  -THE  •  KADIOTKON 


NEW  YORK  *  CHICACO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


m  a  k  F  a  £  •  OF  -  THE  •  RAD  I  OT  RO  N 


HERWIN-  ILLIAMS 

PAINTS  '  VARNISHES  •  LACQUERS  «  INSECTICIDES 


Be  sure 

your  "cheap”  paint 


isn’t  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 


<J~S? 

X>i 

o1 

Dr 
3  x 

NO  man  ever  saved  money  on  "cheap” 
paint.  That  is  because  "low-price- 
per-gallon”  and  real  economy  are  miles 
and  miles  apart. 

So  when  anyone  offers  you  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bargain  on  paint,  look  out.  There  are 
many  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  "cheap”  paint. 

There’s  the  man  who  tells 
you  of  a  barrel  of  paint  shipped 
by  mistake  to  your  town,  which 
he  will  sell  you  at  a  low  price  to 
save  expense  of  shipping  it  back 
to  the  factory.  Apple- sauce! 

There’s  the  firm  that  takes 
your  order  for  6  gallons  of  paint 
and  boosts  it  to  60  gallons — 
and  threatens  to  have  the  law 
on  you  if  you  refuse  to  accept  it. 

There’s  the  unknown  firm  who  writes 
you  glowing  reasons  why  they  will  give 
you  special  concessions  purely  out  of 
friendliness.  More  apple-sauce ! 
st  There’s  the  local  dealer  who  tries  to 
lure  you  with  low  price. 

Any  paint  product,  to  be  economical, 
must  have  (1)  good  covering  ability,  (2) 
o  a  tough,  long-wearing  film,  (3)  colors  that 
do  not  fade.  And  these  qualities  can  only 
be  produced  with  the  finest  ingredients, 
which  are  costly. 

Cheap”  paint  is  cheap  only  because  it 
is  made  of  cheap  materials.  And  the  smart 


tricks  described  here  are  merely  used  to 
"hoodwink”  the  unsuspecting  buyer. 

Why  SWP  costs  y  ou  less 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint,  the  world’s 
standard  for  50  years,  costs  more  per  gal¬ 
lon  than  "cheap”  paint.  But  it  costs  less 
on  the  wall — and  much  less  by 
the  year. 

Because  SWP  is  a  product  of 
the  finest  white  lead,  zinc  oxide, 
and  linseed  oil,  produced  in  the 
Sherwin-Williams  laboratories 
to  unusually  high  standards,  it 
has  remarkable  covering  powers. 

Where  "cheap”  paint  will 
cover,  on  the  average,  only  250 
sq.  feet  per  gallon  (two  coats), 
SWP  House  Paint  will  cover  360 
sq.  feet  per  gallon,  (two  coats).  Where  11 
gallons  of  "cheap” paint  are  needed  for  the 
average  house,  only  7  gallons  of  fine  old 
SWP  are  needed.  It’s  that  four  gallon 
saving  that  makes  fine  old  SWP  House 
Paint  so  very  economical  on  the  wall. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

SWP,  because  of  its  fine  ingredients 
and  scientifically  "balanced”  for¬ 
mula,  lasts  two  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  "cheap”  paint.  It  gives  good 
looking  service  for  five  years,  usu  ally. 
"Cheap”  paint  always  looks  cheap 
and  wears  out  in  a  very  short  time. 


That  is  why  "cheap”  paint  costs  several 
times  more  than  SWP  for  repainting. 

See  your  local 

66 Paint  Headquarters ” 

Remember  this — no  "cheap”  paint  prod¬ 
uct,  whether  a  house  paint,  barn  paint, 
varnish,  lacquer  or  enamel,  can  be  eco¬ 
nomical.  It  must  sell  for  a  good  price  per 
gallon  to  contain  the  qualities  that  make 
it  economical. 

Also  —  no  unknown  concern  and  no 
concern  that  makes  outlandish  offers  of 
"amazing  quality  and  low  price”  is  safe 
to  deal  with. 

For  best  results  and  lowest  cost,  depend 
upon  your  local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer 
—  "Paint  Headquarters.”  He  will  tell  you 
anything  you  want  to  know.  Through  the 
famous  Sherwin-Williams  Farm  Painting 
Guide  he  can  sell  you  the  right  finish  for 
any  surface,  made  by  Sherwin-W illiams 
to  highest  quality  standards.  But 
whatever  you  do  —  buy  good  paint 
if  you  want  to  save  money. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
of  The  Sherwin-Willi  arm- 
Farm  Painting  Guide,  free. 

The  Sh erwin  Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

More  Farm  Machinery  is  Being  Bought 


IMPLEMENT  dealers  in  New  Jersey  New  Brunswick,  told  the  growers  that 
report  an  increased  sale  of  tractors,  they  can  in  a  relatively  short  time  de¬ 
manure  spreaders  and  other  labor  sav-  velop  strains  of  potatoes  that  will  ad- 
ing  machinery.  Business  in  these  mit  them  to  the  400  bushel  club  like 
lines  is  running  far  ahead  of  last  sea-  the  white  potato  growers. 


difference  between  the  chicks  this  sea¬ 
son  than  ever  before.  In  one  group 
we  find  hatcheries  that  are  going  to 
put  out  an  unusually  fine  chick  and  in 
the  other  group  the  chicks  will  not  be 
so  fine.  In  the  former  group  will  be 
found  the  chicks  from  blood  tested 
flocks,  pedigreed  cockerels  and  hens 
with  high  egg  records. 


WGY  Radio  Program 
March  21 


MR.  James  S.  Walton,  district  state 
health  officer  of  New  York  state, 


Attends  Basket  Hearing 


Amoa  Kirby 


son  or  any  previous 
year  since  the  war. 
This  condition  has 
been  found  to  exist  in 
almost  every  section 
of  the  state.  During 
the  past  week,  the 
writer  drove  over  400 
miles  through  the 
state  on  agricultural 
r  matters,  and  found  a 
general  wave  of  in¬ 
creased  buying  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  saving 
machinery. 

While  the  type  of  buying  varies  in 
the  various  communities  visited,  yet 
they  all  showed  the  tendency  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  labor  saving  equipment.  Up 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  state,  there 
was  the  movement  towards  more  silos, 
milking  machines,  litter  carriers  and 
the  like.  Down  in  the  potato  belt, 
there  is  buying  of  the  later  types  of 
planters  and  sprayers,  while  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  South  Jersey,  sprayers, 
tractors,  orchard  cultivators  are  lead¬ 
ing,  while  in  the  truck  growing  sec¬ 
tions,  the  interest  is  turning  to  trans¬ 
planters,  sprayers,  tractors  and  gen¬ 
eral  tillage  implements. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  in¬ 
stances  that  came  to  our  attention  was 
the  interview  with  the  district  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  big  implement 
manufacturers.  He  told  us  that  in 
the  first  twelve  weeks  of  this  fiscal 
year  his  tractor  sales  amounted  to  45 
machines  compared  with  54  for  the  en¬ 
tire  season  of  1927.  In  addition  to 
the  record  tractor  sales,  he  also  re¬ 
ported  that  his  general  line  of  machin¬ 
ery  was  over  $12,000  ahead  of  last 
year. 


Chick  Sales  Are  Light 


Reports  gathered  from  a  dozen  big 
hatcheries  is  to  the  effect  that  baby 
chick  sales  so  far  this  spring  are  far 
behind  last  season.  Heavy  losses  last 
year,  due  to  the  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather  is  advanced  as  the  reason  for 
the  poultrymen  and  farmers  holding  up 
on  their  early  chicks.  They  are  fear¬ 
ing  a  demand  so  great  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  meet  it  when  it  does 
come.  From  what  can  be  learned 
there  is  going  to  be  a  more  marked 


New  Jersey  truck  and  fruit  growers 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures 
early  this  month  and  asked  that  the 
five  eights  basket  be  retained  as  a 
farm  package.  With  the  farmers 
were  lined  up  the  basket  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  canners  and  others.  From  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  in 
Washington,  it  now  appears  that  the 
five  eights  basket  is  safe  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  particularly  as  a  farm 
basket.  A.  K.— Amos  Kirby. 


will  give  the  first  of  three  talks  on 
the  revised  milk  code  from  WGY,  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  March  21,  at  6:30,  dur¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  program  of  the 
Schenectady  station. 

On  the  same  program,  A.  K.  Getman, 
supervisor  of  agricultural  education  for 
New  York  state,  will  speak  on  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  for  Coming  Farm¬ 
ers”.  Mr.  Getman  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  and  he  has  held  his  present 
post  for  several  years. 

L.  H.  Avery,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Power  & 
Light  Corporation,  will  discuss  “Farm¬ 
er-Power  Company  Co-Operation”.  The 
program  will  also  include  the  crop  and 
market  review  and  news  items. 


Northern  New  York  News  Notes 

Cheese  Factories  Affected  By  Merger 


Are; 


W.  I.  Roe 


Using  Stationary  Spray  Outfits 

Senator  Horace  Roberts,  Burlington 
County,  is  installing  the  portable  spray 
outfits  on  two  of  his  farms  embracing 
over  100  acres.  He  is  using  the  out¬ 
fit  similar  to  the  one  described  early 
in  the  year  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  these  machines. 

Potato  Acreage  Increased 

Indications  now  point  to  at  least  a 
ter.  per  cent  increase  in  the  white  po¬ 
tato  acreage  in  New  Jersey  this  year. 
Both  the  Central  and  South  Jersey 
belts  show  an  indication  to  increase 
their  acreage  for  the  coming  season. 
Fertilizer  sales  are  ahead  of  last  year 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  good  seed,  particularly 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other 
Northern  points.  During  the  past 
week,  prices  have  advanced  fifty  cents 
a  sack  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  enough  seed  at  the  advance.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  use  more  Northern 
grown  seed  this  year  and  cut  the  use 
of  the  local  or  home  grown  seed.  This 
tendency  may  have  some  influence  in 
moving  the  date  of  harvest  ahead  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  July. 

Fruit  Buds  Are  Safe 

The  fruit  of  Northern  New  Jersey 
appears  to  be  safe  from  winter  killing. 
Inspection  of  numerous  orchards  from 
Trenton  to  the  north  shows  that  the 
buds  have  remained  dormant  all  win¬ 
ter  and  have  not  even  made  a  start  to 
swell.  The  injury  in  South  Jersey  is 
borne  out  as  to  previous  reports  in  this 
column. 

Sweet  Potato  Growers  Meet 


At  a  meeting  of  sweet  potato  grow¬ 
ers  at  Swedesboro  a  few  days  ago,  Dr. 
William  Martin,  Plant  Pathologist, 


interesting  adventure  in  the 
realms  of  mergers  of  industries  af¬ 
fecting  farm  interests  is  the  merger 
of  the  activities  of  cheese  factories  and 
plants  that  has  been  reported  by 
Northern  New  York  papers  this  week. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  will  take  in  all 
the  territory  of  the  Mohawk  and  so  on 
through  to  the  Canadian  line,  especial¬ 
ly  taking  in  Lewis, 
Jefferson  and  St. 
Lawrence  counties  in 
the  North  Country. 
It  is  reported  that  the 
Manufacturers’  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  City 
is  carrying  on  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  securing 
options  which  are  to 
hold  for  thirty  days, 
but  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Kraft  Cheese  Co. 
is  in  all  probability 
behind  the  movement,  and  will  be  the 
principal  in  any  developments  that  may 
be  worked  out. 

Any  such  combination  will  be  watch¬ 
ed  with  interest  by  dairymen,  for  all 
too  often  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
producer  are  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  when  active  control  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action —  i. 
e.  the  local  plants.  One  of  the  strong¬ 
est  points  that  has  held  the  cheese 
factory  so  long  in  many  communities 
is  the  fact  that  the  owners  are  either 
the  farmers  themselves,  or  someone 
either  of  the  community  itself  or  near¬ 
by  who  is  known  personally  by  the 
farmer  patrons. 

Bangor  Milk  Products  Co.  Starts 
Business 

While  discussing  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  North  Country  we  note  that  a 
new  milk  company  has  been  organized 
to  do  business  in  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  at  Bangor.  The  directors  are 
mentioned  as  Ernest  Gibson,  Evelyn 
Smith,  and  John  Jones,  all  of  Bangor, 
and  the  name  of  the  company  will  be 
The  Bangor  Milk  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  will  erect  a  plant  at  Malone  in 
Franklin  County.  The  League  is 
planning  the  plant  for  shipping  fluid 
milk,  and  will  try  to  have  the  plant 
ready  for  operation  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
plans  are  under  way  toward  a  league 
plant  at  Calcium,  but  this  cannot  be 
confirmed  at  this  writing.  It  has  been 
hinted  this  week  that  there  are  other 
interesting  League  developments  that 
will  be  divulged  in  a  short  time. 

Milk  Market  Unsettled 

The  failure  of  the  Sheffield  Co.  and 
the  Sheffield  Producers’  Association  to 


reach  an  agreement  on  prices  for  the 
future  has  caused  considerable  com¬ 
ment,  some  claiming  that  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  others  that  the  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement  was  simply  due 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  milk 
market  at  the  present  time — both  sides 
agreeing  to  mark  time  until  things 
have  had  time  to  settle  down  some¬ 
what. 


59  pounds  of  fat.  The  five  high  herds 
were  those  of  Ross  Collins,  Enos  E. 
Eastman,  George  I.  Williams,  Frank 
M.  Collins,  and  C.  O.  Button. 


Dairy  Improvement  Association 
Elects  Officers 


Enos  E.  Eastman  of  Ellisburg  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ellisburg  Dairy 
Improvement  Association  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  Thursday.  The 
other  officers  will  be:  George  A. 
Chamberlain  of  Belleville,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  and  Harry  Williams  of  the  same 
place,  secretary.  During  January  the 
association  had  22  dairies  tested.  The 
high  cow  for  butterfat  was  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  owned  by  Ross  Collins  of  Rob¬ 
erts  Corners,  with  72.8  pounds  of  fat 
and  1655  of  milk.  The  best  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  was  a  purebred  Holstein  owned 
by  J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  1739  pounds  of  milk  and 


Northern  New  York  has  lost  one  of 
its  best  friends  and  loyal  supporters 
through  the  death  of  Eugene  F.  Liver¬ 
more.  Born  and  brought  up  on  a 
Jefferson  County  farm,  Mr.  Livermore 
went  into  the  newspaper  game  as  a 
reporter  for  a  number  of  years,  but  as 
side  lines  he  was  constantly  working 
on  things  that  were  of  benefit  to  the 
farming  interests.  For  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Watertown  Cheese 
Board,  and  for  the  last  eight  years 
president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  In  the  latter  capac¬ 
ity  he  worked  hard  to  bring  the  local 
county  fair  out  of  the  cloud  of  com¬ 
mercialism  and  political  buzzing  that 
has  threatened  so  many  county  fairs, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
dream  of  a  real  agricultural  fair  with 
the  cooperation  of  both  farm  and  city 
interests,  to  a  large  extent  worked  out. 
The  saddest  part  of  this  is  that  to 
many  of  us  it  seems  that  his  untiring 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  goal  to  which 
he  had  set  his  mind  was  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  untimely  departure. 
. — W.  I.  ROE,  March  3,  1928. 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


THE  surest  sign  that  spring  is  com¬ 
ing  is  the  shipment  of  baby  chicks 


through  the  post  office,  which  began 
in  several  sections  of  Central  New 
York  with  Washington’s  Birthday. 

The  ice  harvest  has  been  very  late 
and  although  ice  houses  are  pretty 
generally  filled,  it  has  been  a  trying 
time  to  put  up  ice.  On  many  ponds 
and  small  lakes  the  ice  has  bro¬ 
ken  up  at  unusual  times. 

About  30,000  tons  were  harvested 
from  Little  York  Lake  in  Cortland 
County  and  at  this  writing  plenty  is 
still  on  the  lake  in  condition  to  har¬ 
vest.  Little  York  Lake  is  higher  than 
many  lakes  in  this  section  and  holds 
its  ice  longer,  and  makes  a  surer  crop. 
About  half  of  the  ice  from  this  lake 
is  stored  in  local  ice  houses  and  half 
is  shipped  to  points  along  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  railroad. 


New  York  are  suffering  from  what 
looks  like  a  permanently  lost  market. 
The  past  two  years  many  fields  of  pret¬ 
ty  good  hay  that  would  cut  from  one 
to  two  tons  of  No.  2  to  No.  3  hay  were 
not  cut.  The  total  acreage  of  hay 
left  standing  must  have  been  thousands 
of  acres. 

Farmers  in  such  sections  as  north¬ 
ern  Tompkins  and  south  Cayuga, 
Schuyler,  Seneca  and  Steuben  counties 
are  making  an  effort  to  switch  into 
more  cows  and  less  market  hay.  It 
is  a  slow  process  where  markets  are 
not  well  established  and  where  labor 
is  scarce  and  buildings  have  to  be 
equipped. 


Hay  Price  Low 

Hay  prices  run  from  $7  to 


$12  a 

ton  and  little  market  at  that  price. 
It  has  not  moved  in  any  considerable 
amount  this  year.  The  market  hay 
growing  sections  all  through  Central 


Open  Winter  Damages  Roads 

The  open  winter  has  been  favorable 
for  moving  potatoes  and  the  growers’ 
cellars  are  pretty  well  cleaned  out  in 
most  sections,  except  enough  for  seed 
and  home  table  use.  Macadam  roads 
have  been  much  damaged  by  the  small 
amount  of  snow.  Many  sections  are 
badly  broken  where  damage  does  not 
usually  occur  until  the  spring  break¬ 
up. — C.  T. 


I 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  17, 1928 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
wants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish.  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 

American  B.  G.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

'00%  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . s$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites .  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  6.00  11.00  20.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas .  6.00  11.00  20.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nabob  I8I<  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  right  now.  GET  OUR  C.  O.  D.  OFFER. 

References:  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


77.00 

77.00 

98.00 

98.00 


144.00 

144.00 

195.00 

195.00 


Get  NORWALK  Pick  of  the  Chicks  Accredited.  Our  jjiany  old  customers  are 

ordering  heavily  again  this  year  for  they  ha  ve  found  irar  chicks  more  than  satisfactory. 

Get  Our  Bie  Catalnn  °ur  catalog  gives  the  details  of 
^ur  DlS  catalog  our  stock_  Write  for  it 

Varieties  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.00  7.75  15.09  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Jersey  Giants .  5.25  10.25  20.00  97.50  190.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.25  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Assorted  Varieties  Heavy .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  Varieties  Light .  2.75  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fader  NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


ONE  MILLION  GOOD  LUCK 

LEADING  BREEDS  -  •  LOWEST  PRICES  r 


BIG  beautiful  colored  art  book  free 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected 
“GOOD  LUCK’’  Chicks.  Don’t  fail  to  get  Our  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . $4.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas....  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks .  4.75 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  5.00 

Assorted  Light,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $11.50  per  100  straight. 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Order  your  ART 
BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

neuhauser  hatcheries 
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Dept.  50  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHIC  KS 


I  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas..$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Sl  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes  &.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jersey  Bik.  Giants  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00  190 

Assorted  Odds  Sc  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9.50  47.50  95 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50  115 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  duality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns . 

Tanored  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  -  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Bik.  Minorcas . 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians — Brahmas 
—Columbia'  Rocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214, 


..  $6.75 

$13.00 

'$62.00 

$120.00 

...  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

....  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

...  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

...  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


VOU  NEED  THIS 


r 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS  ^.To 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept  Our  flocks  in 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by.  Poultry  Department"  Ohio  State  Uni 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
"GOODLING’S"  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 


100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn* - $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  15.00 

Assorted  Broilers  _  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa.  1 


500 
$57.50 

62.50 
75.00 

52.50 


1000 

$110.00 

120.00 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R  I  Beds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  supri vised  flocks  on  free 
logtfc  Clucks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata- 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Dei. 


D  A  DV  rHirVQ  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

*■  The  Binrl  that  develops  fast 

for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  “elIvvar'e 


/’'if  White  Leghorns,  $12;  Barred 

Ln  ILK  ^  Rocks,  $14.  Mixed,  $9.  per  100. 
VlUVIW  Postpaid.  100%  Live  deliver;. 

guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  , McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

,The  old  reUabIe  strain.  Husky 
prices  f!  S  ?  t0,pI®ilse  J'ou  at,  right  prices.  Special 
Sv  F3  »  M  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa 


FERRIS  STRAIN  r>  U  f  V  e 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

April  . $12.00  per  100  $1 10.00  per  1000 

May  .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 
and  will  eat  a  lot  of  it.  Straw  is  a 
big  help  in  keeping  the  turkeys  warm 
in  the  north  country  where  we  have  so 
much  snow  and  cold  weather,  let  them 
dig  in  it  for  their  breakfast  and  they 
soon  get  warm.  Watch  out  for  drafts 
and  try  and  prevent  colds.  A  lit¬ 
tle  kerosene  in  the  drinking  water  oc¬ 
casionally  may  help  to  prevent  colds, 
surely  it  does  no  harm.  In  closing 
let  me  say  remember  the  turkey  who 
is  in  perfect  condition  in  the  spring 
when  the,  laying  season  begins  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  lay  the  most  eggs, 
give  the  strongest  fertility  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  poults.- — Mrs.  C.  J.  Dox- 
TATER. 


Hens  Fail  To  Produce 

I  have  80  Anconas  pullets.  I  get  15  to 
18  eggs  a  day.  How  much  grain  should 
I  feed  this  amount  of  hens,  morning  and 
night.  They  seem  lazy  and  do  not  want 
to  work.  I  have  been  giving  them  whole 
corn,  oats  and  egg  mash.  Give  me  a 
correct  formula  for  feeding. — E.  J.  P. 

THE  production  of  your  pullets  is 
certainly  lower  than  it  should  be. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  tell  just  what 
is  wrong  but  we  believe  that  your  hens 
are  eating  too  much  scratch  feed  and 
not  enough  mash. 

The  following  is  the  ration  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture: 

Scratch  Grain 
500  pounds  cracked  corn 
200  pounds  barley 
200  pounds  wheat 
100  pounds  heavy  oats 

Laying  Mash 
100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  cornmeal 
100  pounds  ground  oats  or  ground  bar¬ 
ley 

100  pounds  meat  scrap 
3  pounds  sale. 

The  amount  of  feed  must  depend  up¬ 
on  the  appetites  of  the  birds.  No  def¬ 
inite  rule  can  be  given  to  apply  to  all 
conditions.  Grain  should  he  fed  scant¬ 
ily  (perhaps  2  quarts  to  100  hens)  in 
the  morning  but  the  birds  should  he 
given  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  in 
the  afternoon  in  time  so  they  may  find 
it  before  dark.  This  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  from  6  to  8  quarts  to  100  hens. 
It  is  best,  however,  to  keep  record  of 
the  feed  and  regulate  in  that  way,  giv¬ 
ing  about  three-fourths  of  the  grain 
at  night  and  the  rest  in  the  morning 
or  at  morning  and  noon.  During  the 
cold  weather  it  is  advisable,  in  order 
to  keep  the  birds  active,  to  give  a  very 
small  feeding  of  grain  at  noon.  There 
should  be  none  of  the  morning  grain 
left  in  the  litter  at  noon.  If  it  is 
found,  it  indicates  that  too  much  has 
been  fed  in  the  morning. 

For  best  results  the  birds  should  eat 
about  3  parts  of  the  grain  mixture  to 
2  parts  of  mash  by  weight.  Check 
up  on  them  and  if  they  do  not  eat 
enough  mash  cut  down  on  the  amount 
of  grain  you  give  them. 


/  START  RIGHT 

I  My  chicks  start  right  out 
with  that  up-and-coming  ac-  v 
|  tivity  that  can  result  only  , 
/  from  a  good  strain  well- 
|  hatched.  Play  safe  with 
j  Hillpot  Quality.  Write  for 
{  my  free  Chick  Book.  , 

\  Leghorns  Reds  / 

\  Rocks 


Wyandottes  / 

»  \ 

W.F.  HILLPOT 

Box  129 
nchtown,NJ.| 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 


Keystone  Chicks  Leaimoinct 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  ”1  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
last  year.” 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.” 

JIrs.  Simpers  says:  "Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Neck  Molt  or  Feather 
Pulling 

A  number  of  my  hens  are  losing  the 
feathers  from  their  necks.  I  am  afraid 
they  are  pulling  feathers.  What  can  I 
do  for  them.— F.  L.,  New  Jersey. 

UNLESS  your  birds  are  actually  pull¬ 
ing  and  eating  these  feathers  from 
the  necks  of  your  birds,  I  should  say 
they  have  nothing  more  than  what  is 
called  a  neck  moult.  This  is  not  a 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  higli 
e,ass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  uer  100;  Barred.  White 
Hocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100 ; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Ligiit  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS  COD' 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after 
you  see  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


1  oo,ooop  o  t  n  c  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  A UIVO 


Pennsylvania 
Supervised  E 


Chicks  shipped 
C.  0.  D. 


Tancred-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains.  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  ..Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Penna. 

^IIP’  Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

_ __  Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

TURRET  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 


SOUTHERN  DELAWARE  BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Our  breeders 
are  under  State  Supervision  for  your  protection.  Sunny 
moderate  climate  for  our  breeders  helps  us  to  produce 
best  quality  chicks;  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
prices.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1928 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

JLU  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 


We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 
iq  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
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Leghorn  Chicks 

Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo- 


_ _  _  Hollywood, 

Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


to  a  neck  moult  at  this  time  of  year, 
especially  if  there  has  been  some  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  management  of  the 
flock.  They  will  simply  get  over  it 
as  a  bird  gets  over  any  other  moult. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  see  birds 
pulling  these  feathers  and  eating  them 
there  is  unquestionably  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  with  your  ration  and  feed¬ 
ing.  In  this  last  case,  if  you  find 
such  is  the  case,  I  really  cannot  help 
you  without  knowing  about  your  ra¬ 
tions  and  feeding.  If  you  will  decide 
upon  the  trouble,  and  find  that  the 
birds  are  pulling  feathers,  I  suggest 
that  you  write  to  me  again.  Neck 
moult  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  short  stubby  quills  which  are  the 
new  feathers  coming  in. — L.  H.  H. 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  V 

Best  Project 
$926.40 

,'Q  & 

jr- 

O 


clear  in 
6  mos. 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00 

Anconas  . . . . . — •  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 6.50 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes.. .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . - .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  fiom 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


Postage  Prepaid. 
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Sanitation  Helps  Keep  Hens 
Healthy 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  see  if  I 
could  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  hens.  They  seem  to  be  all  right,  look 

food  and  in  a  few  days  they  begin  to 
roop  their  heads,  will  not  eat  much, 
their  heads  get  pale  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  lame.  In  a  few  days  there 
will  be  about  2  or  3  laying  dead  in  the 
poultry  house  in  one  day.  Would  like  to 
have  you  tell  us  what  this  is  and  if  there 
is  any  cure  or  treatment  for  it.  Some 
of  them  walk  around  looking  so  weak  as 
if  they  didn’t  have  any  life  at  all. — H.  E. 
M.,  New  York. 

DO  not  think  that  you  have  a  se¬ 
rious  disease  among  your  birds,  altho 
you  have  not  given  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  symptoms  as  I  wish  I  had. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  clean  your 
house  thoroughly  and  relitter  it  about 
::our  inches  deep  with  nice,  fresh  wheat 
straw.  Clean  and  scald  out  all  your 
drinking  fountains,  and  be  sure  that 
they  are  washed  out  clean  every  day. 
Next,  check  all  the  food  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  your  hens.  If  they  are  getting 
anything  that  is  a  little  mouldy  or  sour, 
stop  feeding  it  at  once. 

If  these  few  suggestions  do  not  clear 
up  your  trouble,  write  giving  me  es¬ 
pecially  these  other  symptoms:  color 
of  the  comb,  how  the  bird  breathes, 
how  long  the  bird  is  coming  down, 
the  condition  of  the  plumage,  if  any, 
and  the  color  and  condition  of  the 
droppings. — L.  H.  H. 


Jones  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


VanDuzer  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  to  Lay  "Bred  to  Pay 


Van  Dozer  Chicki  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  egg  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
for  you.  All  flocks  ore  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrheaby  theNew  YorkStateVetennaiy  College, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
Wrong,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  tatii  fact  ion  Wn,c  today 
TH  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bo,  A  Sugar  loel.  N  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strains 

$12 — 100;  $57 — 500;  $110 — 1000 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  postage  paid 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Feed  Chicks  Green  Feed 
For  Minerals 

THE  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  although  mature  hens  can 
make  good  use  of  lime  from  oyster 
shells,  young  chicks  cannot  and  must 
have  lime  supplied  in  the  form  of  green 
feed. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  lack 
of  lime  in  the  chicks’  ration  causes 
them  to  use  the  reserve  supply  stored 
up  in  the  bones  and  interferes  with 
their  development. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 

,S°WR 


ninv  PHiriTC*  6®bKS.  REDS.  LEGHORNS, 

QAD  I  UliUlu  .  From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  Gv>itfikh£Ss  tK^Bflocis^l 5^'Gtprgetow,^  Bek 
®’*wjsi#o  iA-uicj  yht lyou  naTgo>t 


LVeXHIBITION  QUAl  JTY  -  BRED  TO  LAY 


^tllenS  thicks  ^ay  Heavily  in  Winter— Proof ! 

■ 'Sirs  i  Please  book  my  order  for  3300  White  Leghorns  for 
/fHJTKS  A  week  of  March  12th.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last 
i  Vdtvlw  mostly  went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  100  in  three  - 

brooders  and  at  8  weeks  old  I  had  087  left.  Raised  476  good,  rugged,  heavy  £0%  ^odring 

80%  to  24  oz!  and  better.  The  second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good  In  to  , 2200  tang  60 looking 
fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality  very  low.  Enclosing  names  ofnei&hbors  interested 
r*  Lx  v  i  r  x  ,•  .  n  w  e.  Moody,  Hazardville.  Ct.  .Jan.  1 1,  . 

tight  Tears  Ot  Constructive  Dreeaing  Qur  years  0f  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  incu¬ 
bation  of  selected  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  assures  you  LESS  LOSS  IN  BROODING.  BETTER  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  AND  MORE  PROFIT.  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  BABY  CHICK  CROP  is  right  here  in  Southeastern 
Ohio.  CHOICE  FLOCKS  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  AND  SHOW  QUALITIES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Anconas  . $13.00  lAnnn 

barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R,  C.  Reds  . . - .  5.00  72.00  40.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas .  coni!  cnnU 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyandottes . .  7.00  °2.00  bO.OO 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odds  and  Ends . . .  -  J ^00  6: 2. 00  120.00 

To  save  time  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  or  write  for  our  FREE  Catalog.  BE  ALT  IFULLY  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  IN  COLORS  AND  PHOTOS  FROM  OUR  OWN  FLOCKS.  FULL  LIVE  DELIA  ERA  GUARAN¬ 

TEED.  ALL  POSTAGE  PAID  or  C.  O.  D.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 
if  desired. 


i  There  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Washington  Chicks: 
1(a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experience,  (c)  Satisfied  Gusto - 
’  mers.  (d)  Care  in  breeding,  (e )  Expert  culling  and  selecting 
of  parent  stock  and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best 
Chicks  at  these  remarkably  low  prices.  Postpaid  Prices— 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


25 

Wh.  &  Bik.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . , . . . . .  $4.00 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns..... . . . - . .  4.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bik.  Minorcas . . . — — .  4.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns . . .  4.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks,  and  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks . . . . .  5.00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minorcas. .  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  50,  $7:  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers, 
$48;  1000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  25.  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100.  $30;  500,  $145. 
Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is 


50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

6.50  12.00  57.00  i  10.00 

8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

8.50  16.00  76.00  150.00 

8.50  16.00  76.00  150.00 

9.50  18.00  87.50 

9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

50,  $5.50;  100,  $10;  500. 
Not  Postpaid  to  Canada, 
no  risk.  Free  catalog. 


The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekm 


Ducklings  at  13c  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


Box  25 

Established  188  7 


SCHWEGLERSS** 


THOR  0  BRED  -baby 

“LIVE  AN  D  LAV"  GP1 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  international  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
,  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ", 
;  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
free  poultry  booh  and  prices. 

(AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N.  Y.^*~7 


Cull  the  Flock  All  the  Time 

Is  one  culling  in  the  fall  enough  to 
keep  down  the  loafers  and  keep  up  the 
profits?— R.  B,,  New  York. 

ONE  culling  in  September  is  better 
than  none,  but  continuous  culling  is 
better.  This  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  learning  how  to  cull  instead  of  re¬ 
lying  on  the  expert  who  comes  once  a 
year.  It  is  certain  that  the  hen  that 
doesn’t  lay  in  May  and  June  won’t 
lay  in  the  fall.  By  selling  her  in 
June,  the  poultryman  not  only  saves 
the  feed  she  would  eat  but  can  sell 
her  at  a  higher  price  than  he  can  in 
the  fall.  The  best  poultrymen  cull 
all  the  time. 


J*’, 


LRNCKS1  ER  QUhLiry  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRUbUaiON 

■5'ihrtUkRDQUHcny* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 

_  Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 

catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank 
Varieties—  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  ™  ™  inn. 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . . 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds - - 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpinprtons . — — 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11.50.  Light  $10. 
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LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  26 


LANCASTER, 


OHIO 


LONE  OAK  S .  C.  W  L, 

Production  bred  breeding  stock:  jj 
day-old  chicks;  hatching  eggs  and  | 
pullets  usually  for  sale.  Late  April 
and  May  hatches  not  all  booked. 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm, 

Bablyon,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

S  offers  you  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  from  breeders 
}i  with  17  years  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
j  breeding  Large  uniform  white  eggs  our  first  con- 
I  sideration  always.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
j  Mating  List. 

F.  J.  DeHART,  Prop,  cortlan'd,  n.  y. 
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The  Farmhouse 


The  Question  Box 


was  S aved  .  .  . 


$3750 


g  An  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  T elegraph 
Company 

Sparks  from  a  chimney  set  fire 
to  the  roof  of  a  house  three 
miles  from  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  owner  seized  the 
telephone  and  sent  the  alarm 
to  the  Ft.  Atkinson  fire  station. 
The  big  fire  truckj  gong  clang¬ 
ing,  hurried  out  over  Highway 
No.  12.  to  the  house.  Although 
the  roof  was  in  flames,  the  fire¬ 
men  with  their  chemicals 
quickly  extinguished  the  blaze. 
Loss  from  the  fire  $2.50.  Value 
of  the  house  $4000.  Amount 
saved  by  means  of  the  telephone 
$3750. 

The  telephone  is  a  friend  in 
any  emergency.  It  enables  the 
farmer  to  know  where  and 
when  to  sell.  It  runs  hurried 
errands  to  town.  Gets  extra 
parts  when  there’s  a  break¬ 
down.  Calls  the  doctor.  Con¬ 
nects  with  the  homes  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  neighbors.  Banishes 
loneliness.  Pays  for  itself  in 
money  and  convenience  many 
times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 

Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGEN HTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


579  Lyman  Sf.VSpringfieldTMasiS. 


SOtT  BUNCH  OK  BKUiSE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "Colt’s  knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  la  Bure  great," 


Keep  your  horses  working  with  I 
“SPOHN’S.”  Standard,  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, , 
Strangles,  Influenza,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 

order  from  us.  Small  bottle  60  cents,  large 
$1.20.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.Dept.  IGOSHEN.  IND.  I 


K1TSF.LMAN  FENCE 

ST  EEL  HOSTS  GATES  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  ROOPING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  12-to-24-bour  service.  We  Pay  Freight.  Kitsel- 
man  Fence  now  SUPER-Gal  vanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on 
Telephone 'Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  1 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203  Muncte,  Ind. 
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6  Volt  Battery  for  Engine 
Ignition 

I  have  a  six  horsepower  engine  which 
I  use  for  all  farm  purposes,  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know  if  I  can  use  a  six 
volt  storage  battery  in  place  of  a  five 
cell  Hot  shot  battery  I  am  now  using.  ’ 

O.  S.,  New  York 

A  6- VOLT  storage  battery  can  be 
used  instead  of  your  five-cell  Hot 
Shot  dry  battery  for  your  gas  engine. 
The  6-volts  will  not  give  quite  as 
much  voltage  as  a  new  five  cell  dry 
battery,  which  is  around  7  volts,  but  I 
have  often  used  four  dry  cells  with 
satisfactory  results,  so  that  I  know  the 
storage  battery  has  sufficient  voltage. 

Also  it  is  entirely  possible  to  rig  up 
an  old  auto  generator  to  charge  up 
your  batterl  while  you  are  working. 

—I.  W.  D. 


Grounding  a  Hay  Track 

Is  a  steel  hay  track  supposed  to  be 
fastened  to  one  or  both  ends  on  a  light¬ 
ning  cable  to  be  properly  connected? 

L.  H.  H.,  Pa. 

A  steel  hay  track  should  be  fasten¬ 
ed  at  both  ends  to  the  lightning 
cable. — F.  G.  B. 


Does  Overcharging  Hurt 
Battery? 

I  have  a  small  homemade  generator 
outfit  for  charging  my  radio  battery  and 
it  works  very  well  indeed.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  injures  the  battery  if 
it  were  charged  up  to  more  than  a 
gravity  reading  of  1300.  Some  claim 
that  if  a  battery  is  overcharged,  they 
will  last  much  longer  in  radio  service. 

T  DOES  not  hurt  the  battery  to 
overcharge  it  occasionally.  This  does 
not  mean  to  increase  the  gravity  read¬ 
ing  above  1300,  because  the  usual  stor¬ 
age  battery  does  not  read  any  higher 
than  this,  no  matter  how  long  it  is 


charged.  It  means  to  continue  with 
a  low  charging  rate  for  a  short  time 
after  the  maximum  gravity  reading 
has  been  reached  and  the  cells  are  all 
gassing  freely.  This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  bringing  any  backward  cells  up 
to  full  gravity  and  of  clearing  out  any 
sulphation  which  may  have  started 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  plates,  and 
when  done  say  once  a  month  not  car¬ 
ried  to  excess  does  seem  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect. — I.  W.  D. 


A  Question  About  Weaning 
Pigs 

What  is  the  best  method  of  weaning 
pigs  so  they  will  have  no  setbacks? 

piGS  should  be  taught  to  eat  before 
they  are  weaned.  They  will  begin 
to  eat  when  they  are  about  5  weeks 
old.  Skim  milk  or  a  slop  of  water  and 
middlings  are  good  feeds  to  start  them 
on.  Take  them  away  when  they  are 
8  or  10  weeks  old  and  dry  up  the  sow 
by  reducing  the  feed  she  is  getting. 


A  Waterproof  Whitewash 

Can  you  give  us  directions  for  making 
a  good  whitewash  that  will  stick? 

USE  one-half  bushel  unslaked  lime, 
1  peck  comon  salt,  3  pounds  rice 
flour  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  y2  pound 
Spanish  whiting,  1  pound  of  glue,  and 
water  enough  to  make  it  apply  well 
about  5  gallons).  The  glue  should 
be  previously  dissolved  over  a  slow 
fire.  The  lime  should  be  properly 
slaked  in  advance.  Mix  the  lime,  salt, 
and  glue  and  to  this  add  the  rice  flour 
and  the  Spanish  whiting.  Stir  well 
each  time  an  ingredient  is  added.  Keep 
covered,  and  stir  at  intervals  for  a  day 
or  two.  Apply  with  brush  or  force 
pump.  It  will  not  rub  off.  It  should 
be  strained  before  using  and  it  will 
work  better  if  applied  hot. 


The  Beginnings  of  Virginia 

(Continued  from,  Page  8 ) 


In  the  list  of  its  alumni  are  some  very 
famous  names.  Three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  (Jefferson,  Monroe 
and  Tyler)  graduated  here — a  unique 
record  that  no  other  college  can 
claim. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War,  college  ex¬ 
ercises  were  suspended  and  a  little  lat¬ 
er  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Union 
armies.  Some  of  the  buildings  were 
burned  and  the  remainder  occupied  as 
headquarters  and  hospitals.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  its  faculty  and  student 
body  was  scattered  and  many  dead  on 
battle  fields  and  its  physical  plant 
practically  in  ruins.  Not  until  1869 
was  its  work  resumed.  Of  recent 
years  it  seems  to  have  enpoyed  great 
prosperity.  A  large  amount  of  con¬ 
struction  work  is  either  recent  or  now 
under  way.  Spite  of  the  great  age 
of  the  organization,  many  of  its  build¬ 
ings  look  almost  painfully  new.  It 
lacks  the  ivied  walls  and  look  of  mel¬ 
low  age  which  lends  such  charm  to  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Bruton  Parish  Church 

But  I  suppose  by  far  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  monument  in  Williamsburg  is 
Bruton  Parish  Church,  a  stately  old 
structure  in  which  services  have  been 
held  continuously  since  1715.  It  may 
not  be  the  oldest  church  edifice  in 
America  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
in  point  of  continuous  uninterrupted 
use.  The  entire  church — chancel, 
nave,  aisle  and  even  vestibule  is  pav¬ 
ed  with  burial  stones  beneath  which 
lie  the  great  names  of  Virginia.  The 


building  was  presided  over  by  a  negro 
sexton.  Left  to  himself  he  turned  his 
eyes  heavenward  and  in  a  peculiar 
sing-song  chant  delivered  his  memoriz¬ 
ed  and  thousand-times  repeated  story 
concerning  the  history  of  the  church 
and  those  who  lay  buried  within  its 
walls.  When  directly  questioned  how¬ 
ever  his  manner  changed  and  he  show¬ 
ed  surprising  versatility  and  intelli¬ 
gence  regarding  local  history.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  hardly 
a  great  man  in  Colonial  Virginia  but 
what  has  worshiped  here. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  street  is  a 
sunken  area,  a  few  barely  traceable 
foundation  walls  and  a  beautiful  gran¬ 
ite  memorial  reciting  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  State  House  of  the 
Colony. 

A  little  further  on,  just  outside  of 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Yorktown 
where  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
practically  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War,  there  is  a  big  house  standing  far 
back  from  the  road  in  the  good  Virginia 
fashion  and  with  a  long  tree  bordered 
avenue  leading  to  it.  Here  lived  John 
Tyler,  Planter,  Virginia  Gentleman  and 
tenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  renounced 
the  Republic  of  which  he  had  once  been 
Chief  and  followed  his  state  out  of  the 
Union.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  and  died  in 
Richmond  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
struggle. 

There  was  something  about  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  breed  of  men  that  gave  them  a 
strange  flair  for  politics  and  public 
life. 


Orange  Delicacies 

Now  is  the  Best  Season  for  Citrus  Fruits 


NOW  that  all  citrus  fruits  are  at 
their  very  best  and  cheapest  it  is 
a  good  time  to  make  use  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  articles  of  food. in  every  way 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  unusual 
recipes  given  below,  jams  and  mar¬ 
malades  made  of  the  citrus  products 
are  best  if  made  at  this  season. 

Orange  Fritters. 

Make  a  batter  with  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  eggs 
and  sufficient  milk  to  give  the  proper 
consistency.  Peel  the  oranges  and  di¬ 
vide  each  into  eight  pieces,  without 
breaking  the  thin  skin,  dip  each  piece 
into  the  batter,  having  ready  a  pan 
of  hot  lard;  drop  the  oranges  into  this 
and  fry  a  delicate  brown,  from  eight 
to  ten  minutes.  When  done  lay  them 
on  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  to  drain  away 
any  greasy  moisture  that  may  remain. 
Sprinkle  over  with  confectionery  sugar 
and  serve  hot. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL.,  New 
York. 

The  sections  of  oranges  must  he  han¬ 
dled  carefully  or  the  juice  will  escape 
in  the  fat.  For  the  same  reason  the 
fritter  hatter  should  he  thicker  than 
usual. 

Orange  Pudding. 

....Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar.  Add  this 
to  four  cupfuls  of  boiling  milk,  cook 
until  thick  (about  five  minutes).  When 
cool  pour  over  three  oranges  which 
have  been  sliced  and  sugar  sprinkled 
on  them.  Make  a  meringue  of  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar.  Place  on  top  and 
brown  in  the  oven. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL., 
New  York. 

More  sliped  oranges  may  he  added 
than  are  called  for.  Then,  too,  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  cream  for 
whipping  it  may  be  used  instead  of 
meringue.  This  would  prevent  the 
last  cooking  process  which  is  done 
merely  to  cook  the  meringue. 

Orange  Pie. 

Mix  together  the  grated  rind  of  one 
orange  and  the  juice  of  two  oranges, 
add  three  well  beaten  yolks  of  eggs, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of 
milk.  Bake  with  one  crust.  Cover  with 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  fla¬ 
vor  with  orange  extract.  Brown  in  the 
oven. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL.,  N.  Y. 

A  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  would 
only  serve  to  accentuate  the  orange  fla¬ 
vor.  Although  this  mixture  looks  very 
thin  it  bakes  nicely. 

Orange  Dessert. 

Pare  eight  sweet  oranges,  remove  all 
the  white  pulp,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  sweeten  with  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
Slice  sponge  cake  into  slices  about  one 
half  inch  thick,  thickly  spread  the 
orange  preparation  over  each,  cover 
with  grated  cocoanut,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  then  add  another  layer  of  the 
orange  and  cover  with  whipped  cream. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

This  mixture  has  to  he  put  together 
just  before  serving  or  the  cake  will  be 
soggy  because  of  the  orange  juice. 

Orange  Shortcake. 

Pare  six  oranges  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  cover  with  a  cupful  of  powder¬ 
ed  sugar.  Make  the  pastry  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Into  a  quart  of  flour  sift  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  then  rub  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  mix 
into  a  soft  dough  with  sweet  milk.  But¬ 
ter  pie  plates  and  on  each  place  two 
layers,  with  a  thick  layer  of  butter  be¬ 
tween.  Place  in  oven  and  bake.  When 
baked  spread  the  orange  between  and 


on  top.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  to  taste  and  flavored  with 
orange. — MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

Using  level  measurements,  double 
the  quantity  of  baking  powder  and  salt 
called  for. 

Orange  Delight. 

Slice  and  quarter  six  oranges.  Mix 
them  with  a  can  of  pineapple,  sprinkle 
generously  with  powdered  sugar  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream  or  shredded 
fresh  cocoanut. — MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New 
York. 

Here  is  a  simple,  fresh  dessert  which 
is  easy  to  make. 

Orange  Sponge  Cake. 

Three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
third  cupful  of  orange  juice,  grated 
rind  of  one  orange,  one  cupful  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  whites 
of  eggs  until  stiff,  then  add  the  yolks 
one  at  a  time,  beating  between  each 
addition,  add  the  sugar  and  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  orange.  Fold  in  the  flour 
mixed  with  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Bake  in  a  shallow  pan. — MRS.  R.  C. 
DL.,  New  York. 


Bake  long  and  slowly.  This  is 
quite  moist. 


Dorothy  Mackaill 


You’ve  seen  Dorothy  Mackaill  play 
the  lead  in  many  a  good  screen  story 
released  by  First  National.  Now  see 
her  in  her  new  sports  dress.  It’s  a 
two-piece  model  of  flattering  beige 
georgette  crepe  and  can  also  be  made 
of  flat  silk  crepe  or  angora  wool  jer¬ 
sey  with  silk  crepe  tie.  The  pattern 
is  No.  3276  and  it  is  available  in  sizes 
16  and  18  years,  36  to  42  inches  bust. 
Price  of  pattern  13  cents.  See  our 
new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine  for 
movie  star  styles,  and  100  others.  Send 
12  cents  for  your  copy  now.  Address 
our  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Sleep  is  far  more 
important  to  your 
nerves  than  food 

Proteins  may  build  tissue,  but  sleep 
is  nerve  nourishment  without 
which  you  cannot  live  a  week. 

When  you  stretch  out  on  the  Foster 
Ideal  Spring  you  get  real  nerve  rest 
because  you  get  perfect  spine  support, 
and  there’s  a  real  reason  why.  It  lies 
in  the  Foster  Ideal’s  120  super-temp¬ 
ered  spirals  and  the  Ideal’s  loose  linked 
buoyant  chain  top.  You  will  find  other 
springs  built  like  the  Ideal  but  if  you’re 
wise  you’ll  count  the  spirals,  look  for 
the  chains  and  make  sure  of  seeing 
the  genuine  Foster  Trade-Mark. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


FYR  -  PRUF  polishes  both 

the  Stove  and  its  Nickel  Parts 


at  all  dealers 


Gives  a  beautiful  luster 
Easily  applied— Lasts  long 
Does  not  stain  the  hands 

15c 

PER  CAN 
(Absolutely  Fireproof) 

No  dust  No  odor 

Non-explosive 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pu?e  iron  roof  that  resists  rust-  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  prooi  and  fire-proof* 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  lor  free  catalog 

Americas  ?t«  Rooting  C&(.  •'“.Middletow), 


YOUR  BEST  PAINT  BUY- 

Save  money — write  for  price  list 

PAINTS  VARNISHES  SPECIALITIES 

Remember  we  pay  freight 

Interstate  Chemical  Co. 

20  Bayview  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Friend  Grocer 

How  One  Woman  Turned  a  Loss  into  Saving 


{  t:UO  )  Zo 


D.  &  C.  Steamers  Guided  by  Radio  Compass  Signals 


To  Lovers 
of  The  Sea,  Sky, 
and  Drifting  Clouds 

Summer  is  just  around  the  corner,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  suggest  a  cruise  on  the 
Great  Lakes  as  part  of  your  vacation. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  help  you  plan 
an  outing  of  two,  four,  six  or  eight  days’ 
duration  on  the  Lower  Lakes,  and  supply 
you  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
pleasant  places:  Niagara  Falls,  Mackinac 
Island,  and  others. 

If  you  contemplate  an  automobile  tour, 
plan  to  make  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 
Our  overnight  service  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit ;  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
used  extensively  by  automobilists.  If  you 
desire  a  longer  voyage  our  line  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  via  Detroit, 
Mackinac  Islandand  St.Ignace,  willappeal 
to  you.  Dancing,  concerts,  radio  enter¬ 
tainments,  deck  games  on  shipboard — 
not  a  dull  moment. 

A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  President 


Fares:  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  $5;  Cleveland  to 
Detroit,  $3;  meals  and  berth  extra.  For  the 
Chicago-Mackinac  Island  tours  fares  given  are 
for  the  round  trip,  and  include  every  expense  on 
steamers:  Buffalo  to  Mackinac  Island,  $49;  to 
Chicago,  $79.  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island; 
$4 1 .50;  to  Chicago,  $7 1 .50.  Detroit  to  Mackinac 
Island,  $30;  to  Chicago,  $60.  Stopovers  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  and  other  ports.  For  reservations, 
address  E.  H.  McCracken,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fast  freight  service  on  all  divisions 
at  low  rates. 


FOR  years  small  amounts  of  surplus 
materials  were  constantly  going  to 
waste  on  our  farm.  Husband  object¬ 
ed  to  “being  a  peddler”.  We  found 
automobile  customers  coming  to  the 
door  too  much  trouble  for  the  small 
and  irregular  amounts  we  had  to  sell. 
And  so,  when  the  family  berry  or  pea 
patch  bore  extra  generously  we  gave 
away  what  our  neighbors  needed  and 
the  rest  went  to  waste. 

Two  years  ago  my  thrifty  -  soul  re¬ 
belled.  Our  “winter  cow”  kept  up  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  on  her  milk;  there 
wasn’t  enough  cream  to  churn  and  yet 
far  too  much  for  our  small  family  to 
use.  “I’m  not  going  to  throw  away 
any  more  cream,”  I  announced.  “Well, 


An  Unbleached  Muslin  Apron 

This  unbleached 
muslin  apron  has  a 
pocket  of  orange 
material  appliqued 
on  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  lantern  motif. 
The  designs  on  the 
pocket  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  finished  in 
light  and  dark 
shades  of  blue  and 
lavender.  The 
leaves  are  in  light 
and  dark  shades  of 
green.  The  little 
tassel  on  the  pocket 
is  made  of  blue  em¬ 
broidery  thread  and 
gives  a  lovely  ef¬ 
fect.  We  suggest  a 
narrow  blue  crochet 
edging  for  this 
apron.  Pretty  imi¬ 
tation  crochet  edg¬ 
ing  may  be  purchas¬ 
ed  in  the  shops  at 
a  very  low  cost.  A 
detailed  working 
chart  showing  the 
exact  color  scheme 
and  how  to  entirely 
finish  the  apron  is 
furnished.  The  price 
of  this  apron,  No. 
5471,  postpaid  to 
any  address  is  60  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
our  book,  the  Art  of  Emboridery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of  em¬ 
broidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address  all  or¬ 
ders  to  Embroidery  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


I’m  not  going  to  peddle  cream  every 
time  I  go  down  town,”  was  the  usual 
rejoinder.  -  But  I  was  determined.  So 
I  went  to  our  favorite  grocer  with  a 
plan  for  putting  my  cream  for  sale  in 
his  store  in  pint  and  half-pint  jars.  Our 
village  is  a  quiet  country  place  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants  and  he  was 
skeptical  of  my  plan  but  willing  to  try 
it. 

The  very  first  consignment  sold!  In 
a  few  days  there  was  call  for  more 
cream  than  I  could  furnish.  I  receiv¬ 
ed  fifteen  dollars  for  what  hAs  been 
wasted  during  many  previous  winters. 

Garden  Stuff  Also  Sells 

Since  this  beginning  I  have  sold 
many  things  in  the  same  way.  This 
year  our  peas  were  extra  early  and 
our  grocer  allowed  us  eighty-five  cents 
a  peck  for  all  we  could  spare.  He  is 
glad  to  get  really  good  early  sweet 
corn  freshly  picked.  Instead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  apples  from  our  two  harvest 
trees  go  to  waste  on  the  ground  as 
we  once  did,  I  pick  and  sort  the  per¬ 
fect  ones  and  get  enough  out  of  them 
to  buy  our  winter  apples.  '  I  have 
sold  cottage  cheese,  honey,  sausage 
and  many  other  things.  Vegetables 
sell  best  if  they  are  extra  early  or  ex¬ 
tra  late. 

This  pertains  to  the  small  surplus 
for  which  there  is  not  enough  to  pay 
for  working  up  a  regular  market.  Yet 
these  little  things  amount  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  a  “grocery  bill”  we 
now  manage  to  have  a  little  to  thfe 
good  on  our  grocery  account  a  great 


part  of  the  time,  because  we  profitably 
dispose  of  things  that  once  were  wast¬ 
ed.  And  since  we  always  “trade  them 
out”  the  grocer  is  glad  to  handle  any¬ 
thing  that  he  can  sell. — Alice  Mar¬ 
garet  Ashton. 


How  to  Care  for  Gloxinias 

How  should  gloxinias  be  cared  for  after 
blooming? 

DWARD  J.  Canning  says  in  the  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Horticulture:  “After 
flowering  the  leaves  will  begin  to  ma¬ 
ture,  when  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
all  ripened  off,  the  pots  should  be  stor¬ 
ed  away  in  some  convenient  place  for 
the  winter,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45°,  giving  just  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  tubers  from  shriveling.  Toward 
the  middle  of  February  the  tubers  will 
show  signs  of  starting  into  growth.  A 
batch  should  be  started  at  this  time, 
choosing  the  tubers  which  appear  most 
active,  and  the  remainder  should  be 
held  back  for  another  month;  this  will 
give  a  much  longer  period  of  blossom¬ 
ing.  The  tubers  should  have  all  the 
old  soil  shaken  off  and  be  potted  again 
in  clean,  well-drained  pots,  using  sizes 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
tubers,  the  compost  being  the  same 
mixture  as  before  recommended  (two 
parts  leafmold,  one  part  good  fibrous 
loam,  and  one  part  peat).  They  should 
be  given  but  a  little  water  until  active 
root-growth  commences.” 


Did  you  know  that  one  can  slice  and 
fry  sweet  potatoes  just  like  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  they  will  get  soft  more 
quickly?  Use  a  little  butter  with  the 
lard,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  with 
the  salt.  If  you  cannot  digest  much 
grease,  use  a  little  water  to  keep  from 
sticking  to  the  pan. — Mrs.  W.  E.  H., 
Pa. 


Hat  Pattern  3287  shows  two  becoming 
models  that  may  be  made  easily  even  by 
the  amateur.  The  model  in  upper  cor¬ 
ner  with  medium  size  brim,  especially  be¬ 
coming,  features  a  draped  crown  with 
new  sleek  line,  attached  to  lining  which 
holds  it  firmly  in  place.  The  croton  is 
cut  in  a  very  interesting  manner  of 
charming  skullcap  in  lower  corner,  hav¬ 
ing  five  sections  which  can  be  piped  in 
contrasting  color.  Felt,  faille,  silk  crepe, 
crepe  satin,  novelty  straws  and  new  In¬ 
dian  print  silk  and  lovely  fabrics  to  se¬ 
lect  for  style  3287.  Pattern  in  one  size 
only.  The  larger  type  with  brim  cut 
double  takes  %  yard  of  32-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  lining ;  small  close  fitting 
hat  takes  %  yard  of  iO-inch  with  brim 
cut  double  and  y2  yard  of  21-inch  lining. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


i  Th®  Coleman  Q*99  Coil  Generator 

\  (atright)  ia  regular  Standard  Equipment , 
;  onthefamousCoiemanLampsandLan-  ; 
terns.  1 t  has  more  generating  surface 
directly  in  the  heat  zone.  Insures  a 
completely  vaporized  dry 
gas.  For  thesereason3 
the  Q-99  Generator 
i3  best  on  Coleman 
and  other  similar  I 
gas-pressure  lights. 

Tbe  Coleman 
Q-77  Straight 
Generator  (atleft) 
ia  a  good  low-priced  gener¬ 
ator.  Cheaper  in  price  be-  j 
cause  easier  to  make  and  Jjj^ 
requires  less  metal. 


Coleman 

(-99  Coil 
Generator 


THE  COLEMAN 
LAMP&  STOVE  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Gl) 


If  your 
dealer  is 
not  sup¬ 
plied  with 
genuine 
Col  em  an 
Generators 
write  us.  @ 


lDat/Jf 

End/ 

COWS 

HILL’S  Cascara- 
Bromide-Quinine 
tablets  knock  a  cold 
in  one  day  because 
they  do  the  four  nec¬ 
essary  things— stop 
the  cold,  check  the 
fever,  open  the  bow¬ 
els,  tone  the  system. 
Take  HILL’S  and 
be  safe. 

In  the  Red  Box* 


HILL’S 

Cascara 

Bromide 

Quinine 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  transat¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.?  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 

511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

_ — -  Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 

tv  ^eots  Grown  Bats, 


v  ■  ;.k •.  „  ■*r) 


Jtp  Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani- 


|  'SjSjtJ  nials,  poultry  or  hu- 
mans.  Pests  die  out- 
side,  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Bat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  .  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests. 
)  your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


American  Agricu^fist,  March  1 13-3 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Here  the  Reader  Comes  to  Express  Opinions  or  to  Ask  Advice 


DEAR  Aunt  Janet: — Some  time  ago 
a,  woman  signing  herself  "Sally  Sod.” 
who  had  bravely  and  successfully 
raised  a  big  family  and  managed  her 
home,  started  a  discussion  in  a  farm 
paper  on  “What  Is  Success f” 

The  "Sally  Sods”  are  certain  of  well- 
merited  praise  and  sympathy  but  has 
any  one  a  single  word  of  cheer  or  en¬ 
couragement  for  us  poor  "Susan 
Singles,”  who,  for  love  of  God’s  beau- 
iful  country  and  our  homes,  stick  to 
our  farms  and  work  our  hearts  and 
lives  out,  with  hired  help  as  scarce  as 
hen’s  teeth?  Money  and  labor  saving 
devices  can’t  take  the  place  of  hands 
always.  The  poultrywoman  with  a 
million  hens,  the  woman  ranch  owner 
of  5000  cattle,  the  club  woman,  are 
always  being  written  up. 

Won’t  some  lean  and  lonely  farmer¬ 
ettes  write  their  experiences.  Tell  us 
how  you  manage  to  run  the  farm,  raise 
the  crops,  stock,  poultry,  buy  and  mar¬ 
ket  everything  all  alone,  and  keep  the 
weeds  pulled,  briers  cut,  brush  mowed, 
garden,  orchards,  berries,  lawns  and 
posies  all  tended,  besides  your  house 
work  and  a  hundred  odd  jobs  that  are 
always  waiting. 

And  what  do  you  do  when  the  snow 
drifts  so  you  can’t  get  to  the  barn  to 
feed  dear  old  Dobbin  and  the  mooley 
cow  and  spotted  calves  and  all  the  rest 
depending  on  you? 

Did  you  ever  sink  so  deep  in  the 
snow  that  you  had  to  set  the  pails  of 


Graceful  Drape 


chicken  feed  carefully  ahead  each  step 
and  pull  yourself  out  like  a  caterpillar? 

And  do  you  bawl,  or  pray  or  say 
naughty  words  when  the  car  won’t 
start,  and  the  pump  breaks,  and  the 
radio  quits  and  the  roof  blows  off  and 
there  isn’t  a  man  in  miles  of  you? 

Speak  up,  please,  sisters,  or  am  I 
the  only  one  who  hasn't  time  to  hunt 
up  a  man  and  vamp  him? 

Susan  Single. 


Removing  Furniture 
Blemishes 


with  water  and  heat.  Take  four 
thicknesses  of  blotting  paper  and  dip 
in  water.  When  superfluous  water 
has  dripped  away,  place  the  paper  over 
the  bruise  and  hold  a  hot  flat  or  elec¬ 
tric  iron  near  it.  The  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure  cause  the  wood  to  expand.  More 
than  one  treatment  of  this  kind  may 
be  required  to  remove  a  large  dent. 
After  removing  the  blotting  paper,  lay 
a  cloth  moistened  in  linseed  oil  on  the 
surface.  Several  hours  later,  remove 
it  and  polish  with  a  solution  made  by 
combining  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil. 


To  remove  white  spots  from  var¬ 
nished  surfaces  which  have  been  caus¬ 
ed  by  water,  fill  a  small  basin  with 
tepid  water  and  add  several  drops  of 
household  ammonia  to  it.  Dip  a  soft 
cloth  in  this,  wring  quite  dry  and  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  unsightly  places.  It  may 


Will  Make  Quilts  to  Sell 


1AM  starting  to  piece  quilts  for  sale 
so  if  you  have  any  addresses  of  people 


Choice  of  Smart  Junior 


who  want  quilts  pieced,  set  together  or 
any  part  of  the  work  done  I  would  be 
very  thankful  to  hear  from  them.  I 
will  piece  the  quilts  out  of  my  own 
material  or  from  any  which  would  be 
sent  me,  the  last  I  would  charge  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  block.  If  they  would 
send  me  their  patterns  I  could  let 
them  know  how  much  it  would  cost 
before  starting  to  do  any  work. 

“Home  Worker.” 


TRUST  YOUR  C  TN  NOSE. 

■Whether  you  use  machine  or  tub, 
cool,  lukewarm  or  hot  waier,or  boil 
your  clothes,  do  a  wash  with 
Fels-Naptha.  Then  smell  how  sweet 
and  fresh  your  clothes  are!  T-iat’s  be¬ 
cause  the  extra  help  of  Fels-Naptha 
gets  things  thoroughly  clean — the 
extra  help  of  plenty  of  naptha  to 
loosen  grease  and  dirt,  blendedby  our 
exclusive  process,  with  good  golden 
soap.  Two  cleaners  instead  of  one, 
which  tells  you  why . . . 


Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


,  Go  1’age  Catalog  and  dirrc- 


Basketry  Materials  15c.  needs,  raffia, 


wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Aliston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Lay  a  thick  magazine  in  the  oven 
until  good  and  hot  and  give  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  folks  in  place  of  the  uncertain  hot 
water  bottle.  It  never  leaks  and  will 
hold  the  heat  a  surprising  length  of 
time. — N.  M.  F. 


Ill  A  AT  BLANKETS—  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
Wilt JL  BATTING —  us  sour  wool  and  we  will 
m  vtv/m  pQ g Eg —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


to  a  combination  of  plain  and  figured 
goods.  It  cuts  in  sizes  6,  10,  12,  14  and 
16  years.  Size  8  requires  1*4  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  y2  yard  of  36-inch, 
lining.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  3201  is  a  charming  design  for 
the  new  spring  silks  and  is  a  fortunate 
model  for  full  figures  as  well  as  the 
slender  ones.  Its  simplicity  in  making 
is  another  note  in  its  favor  ( see  small 
diagrams).  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years , 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yard  of  32-incli  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


take  three  or  four  applications  to  re¬ 
move  every  trace  of  whiteness.  When 
they  disappear,  rub  the  surface  gently 
with  furniture  polish. 

White  stains  on  dining  room  tables 
made  by  hot  dishes  may  be  removed 
by  being  covered  with  baking  soda.  A 
hot  iron  is  held  near,  taking  care  that 
the  wood  is  not  scorched.  Repeating 
this  process  two  or  three  times  and 
rubbing  the  surface  with  furniture  pol¬ 
ish  will  usually  restore  the  desired  ap¬ 
pearance. 

When  scratches  appear  on  furniture 
or  woodwork,  go  over  the  surface  with 
a  cloth  moistened  in  furniture  polish 
to  see  if  the  dye  in  it  will  make  the 
scratch  invisible.  Another  method 
which  may  be  used  is  to  apply  a  small 
amount  of  water  color  for  wood  to  the 
scratch,  using  a  shade  which  matches 
the  finish  of  the  wood. 

Highly  polished  surfaces  which  are 
marred  by  hairlines  or  tiny  cracks 
may  be  improved  by  being  rubbed 
from  day  to  day  with  a  cloth  moisten¬ 
ed  in  oil,  1  part  lemon  oil  to  2  parts 
of  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Bruises  or  dents  may  be  removed 


You  Get  Two  Fine 

Hand  Towels 


n  \ 


PINE 
TREE 
FARM  SEEDS 

Can  Be  Depended  Upon  To 
Produce  Good,  Clean  Crops 

Your  crops  can  be  no  better  than  the 
seed  you  sow.  Note  carefully  these 
assurances  of  UPINE  TREE”  quality: 

IOnly  the  cream  of  the  crop  selected 
for  PINE  TREE  brand. 


—  with  every  bushel  of  “Pine  Tree” 
Farm  Seeds  packed  in  the  new  style 
bushel  towel  bag.  The  fine  grade  of  face 

—  _ .  toweling  from  which  the  new 

Pine  Tree”  bags  are  made, 

lends  an  added  interest  to 
these  famous  quality  farm 
seeds.  Each  bag,  when 
cut  apart,  makes  two  at¬ 
tractive  hand  towels 
worth  25  c  to  35c  apiece. 
The  ink  markings  are 
easily  washed  out. 


A 

. 

■ft 
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Cleaned  and  re-cleaned  to  the  famous 


J  x  ' 


PINE  TREE  standards. 

^  KNOWN  ORIGIN.  Certificate  with 


every  bag. 

4  Sealed  by  Dickinson  so  you  get  what^ 
you  pay  for. 

“Pine  Tree”  Farm  Seeds  are  sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  There  is  a 
“Pine  Tree”  dealer  near  you. 

Get  his  prices. 


*  i 
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Wooden  Spoil  by 


American  AgricvTOtrist,  March  17, 1928 


Victor  Rousseau 


HILARY  made  his  decision  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  made  it  with  the  roar  of  the 
released  torrent  in  his  ears,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  breaking  jam,  the  crash 
of  logs  hurled  free  and  rebounding 
from  and  buffeting  one  another.  To 
miss  the  bridle  would  be  fatal,  and 
there  was  no  room  in  the  narrow  way- 
in  which  to  poise  himself  for  a  spring. 
He  planted  himself  directly  in  the 
course  of  the  maddened  animal,  whose 
hoofs  churned  up  a  shower  of  stones. 

“Keep  your  seat!”  he  shouted  to  the 
girl. 

For  one  instant  he  saw  her,  pale, 
with  frightened  eyes,  but  firm  in  the 
saddle,  still  pulling  against  the  curb, 
while  the  open  mouth,  distorted  by  the 
bit  and  chain  that  pressed  the  under¬ 
lip,  foamed,  and  the  white  of  the  eyes 
gleamed  wickedly  beneath  the  ears, 
flat  with  the  head.  Then  Hilary  saw 
the  horse  rear  and  the  shod  hoofs  up¬ 
rise.  Then,  somehow,  he  caught  the 
reins  and  leaped  for  the  shelving  bank, 
and  missed. 

He  lost  his  foothold,  but  he  clung  to 
the  reins,  while  the  horse  plunged  and 
reared,  each  jerk  almost  tearing  his 
arms  from  their  sockets.  Now  he 
was  swept  against  the  branches  of  the 
trees  that  overhung  the  road,  and 
blinded  by  the  swishing  twigs  and 
boughs,  now  the  precipice  was  under 
him,  and  the  gorge  below,  where  the 
logs  crackled  and  thundered  as  they 
battered  their  way  down  the  river.  He 
saw  the  girl  clinging  to  the  saddle, 
then  to  the  beast’s  mane;  he  tried  to 
reach  her  with  his  arms,  but  he  could 
not  stop  the  bolting  animal;  and  then 
he  was  flung  free,  and  the  riderless 
horse  went  galloping  down  the  road 
toward  St.  Boniface. 

He  must  have  been  stunned  for  a 
few  moments,  for  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  found  himself  lying  upon  a 
ledge  a  little  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  steep  bank.  On  the  same  ledge 
was  Madeleine  Rosny  clinging  to  a 
swaying  sapling  that  overhung  the 
river,  and  trying  to  rise. 

The  period  of  unconsciousness  could 
not  have  lasted  more  than  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  space  of  time,  for  in  the 
distance  Hilary  could  still  hear  the 
faint  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  the  run¬ 
away  horse,  dying  away  into  silence. 
He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  to  find  that, 
in  spite  of  painful  bruises,  he  was  un¬ 
injured.  He  gave  Madeleine  his  hands 
and  pulled  her  out  of  the  branches;  and 
they  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

“Your  horse  bolted,”  explained 
Hilar.  “I  am  sory  you  did  not  know 
about  the  dynamiting.” 

At  his  words  a  look  of  fear  came 
upon  her  face;  and  then  it  hardened 
and  her  grey  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

“You  have  saved  my  life!”  she  cried. 
“You  have  saved  me,  and  I  wish  you 
were  a  thousand  miles  away.  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  you!” 

“There  is  no  need  to  let  that  trouble 
you,  Mademoiselle  Rosny,”  answered 
Hilary,  stung  into  scorn  by  her  ingrat¬ 
itude.  “There  is  enough  room  in  this 
country  for  both  of  us.  If  you  will 
let  me  help  you  up  the  bank,  no  doubt 
find  your  way  home.  Or  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  find  your  horse 
and  bring  him  back  to  you?  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
intruding  on  you  further.” 

His  scorn  seemed  to  beat  down  her 
anger.  She  looked  at  him  for  the  first 
time  without  hatred. 

“Why  have  you  come  into  my  life?” 
Why  do  you  begin  to  play  a  part  in 
it?”  she  whispered,  as  if  in  terror. 

“Suppose  you  let  me  assist  you  up 
the  bank,  Medemoiselle,  before  I  an¬ 
swer  your  question.  We  can  hardly 
discuss  that  matter  here,”  said  Hilary. 

She  seemed  to  recover  her  self- 
possession.  “There  is  no  need  to  an¬ 
swer  me,”  she  replied  scornfully.  Nev¬ 


ertheless  she  permitted  him  to  brush 
the  dust  from  her  skirt  and  to  give 
her  his  hand.  They  scrambled  up  the 
side  of  the  gorge  and  stood  breathless 
upon  the  road  again.  Far  away  Hilary 
heard  the  crash  of  the  logs,  flung  over 
the  dam  and  shooting  toward  the 
boom.  The  noise,  while  not  so  loud, 
seemed  to  fill  the  atmosphere,  drown¬ 
ing  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  rush 
of  the  river. 

Madeleine  Rosny  turned  and  faced 
Hilary.  “Well,  Monsieur?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“It  is  because  I  want  us  to  be 
friends,”  he  said.  And  he  took  the 
girl’s  hand  frankly  in  his. 

She  let  it  lie  there  for  a  moment, 
gazing  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
puzzlement.  Then,  to  Hilary’s  sur¬ 
prise,  he  saw  the  look  of  fear  come 
into  her  eyes  again.  He  could  not 


eyes  were  fixed  ahead  where  the  log 
boom  lay  rent  like  a  straw  pipe,  and 
the  great  burden  of  logs  which  the 
Rocky  River  had  borne  so  long  was 
plunging  down  the  cataract. 

He  ran  on,  breathless,  and  the  stu¬ 
pendous  spectacle  went  on  before  his 
eyes.  A  mighty  barrier,  piled  up  for 
a  few  moments  against  the  rocks  that 
spanned  the  cataract,  gave  promise  of 
arresting  the  debacle.  Behind  it  the 
logs  spun  and  twisted.  All  the  freight 
of  the  river,  far  back  from  among  the 
hills,  was  sweeping  onward,  an  irre¬ 
sistible  army,  forging  past  stone  and 
boulder,  tossing,  upheaving,  mounting 
the  dam,  whose  cement  wall  was  now 
submerged,  swept  by  the  milk-white 
torrent  to  where  had  been  the  boom. 
The  clashing  of  the  logs  against  that 
wooden  wall  was  like  battering  rams 
against  a  city  wall.  Then  swiftly,  as 


winter,”  Hilary  answered,  “and  keep 
things  going  by  hook  or  crook  until 
we’ve  sold  it.”  Then  he  wondered 
why  he  was  talking  nonsense. 

“By  the  Lord*”  muttered  Connell, 
and  gripped  his  hand  hard.  “I’ll  stand 
by  you  to  the  end,”  he  added. 

“There  ain’t  going  to  be  no  end,” 
said  Hilary. 

The  workmen  had  been  joined  bv 
the  mill  hands,  who  had  left  their 
work  and  hurried  down  to  the  boom 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  They 
seemed  all  to  have  lost  their  heads. 
They  were  chattering  excitedly;  Hilary 
could  not  understand  a  word,  but 
Connell  started  and  looked  about  him. 
Like  many  uneducated  men,  he  had 
the  faculty  of  getting  en  rapport  with 
men  of  other  speech.  Evidently  he 
had  heard  something  said  that  puz¬ 
zled  him. 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland*  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Be¬ 
cause  Hilary  refuses  demands  made  by  Brousseau,  the  latter  plans  to 
ruin  the  American.  A  log  jam  in  the  river  has  to  be  dynamited.  The 
blast  frightens  Madeleine  Rosny’s  horse  as  she  is  riding,  nearby.  Hilary 
sees  the  frightened  animal  and  endeavors  to  save  Madeleine. 


understand  the  cause  of  it,  nor  why 
she  fixed  them  upon  him  imploringly, 
like  a  hunted  creature  brought  to  bay. 

“It  is  too  late,”  she  whispered. 

“Surely  not,  Mademoiselle.  We  have 
misunderstood  each  other,  perhaps, 
but - ” 


“I  tell  you  it  is  too  late.  O,  why 
did  you  not  come  to  me  and  say  this 
before?”  she  cried,  and  suddenly  broke 
into  unrestrainable  sobbing.  “It  is 
too  late,  I  tell  you.  You  don’t  know. 
I  thought  you  were  grasping  and  wick¬ 
ed,  and  I  hated  you.  I  wished  you 
evil.  Look  to  your  boom!  No,  let 
me  go,  Monsieur!  Look  to  your 
boom!” 

And,  snatching  her  hand  away,  she 
ran,  still  sobbing  wildly,  down  the  road, 
leaving  Hilary  staring  after  her  in  un¬ 
comfortable  dismay. 

He  could  not  understand  her  mean¬ 
ing,  though  her  last  words  still  rang 
in  his  ears.  He  watched  her  as  she 
fled  through  the  trees  like  a  hunted 
deer.  She  was  out  of  his  sight  around 
the  bend  of  the  road  almost  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  her  shoulders  heaving  and  her 
hands  outstretched  in  blind  panic  be¬ 
fore  her. 

Hilary  heard  the  shouts  of  the  work¬ 
men  still  more  plainly,  rising  above  the 
awful  smashing  of  the  logs.  Then, 
while  he  still  loked  after  Madeleine, 
there  came  a  sound  louder  than  any 
he  had  heard,  rivalling  that  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  itself,  as  if  Thor’s  hammer  had 
clanged  upon  a  leaden  anvil,  as  if  the 
earth  were  rent  in  twain  like  a  stitch¬ 
ed  garment. 

There  was  no  need  to  wonder  what 
had  occurred.  Hilary  began  running 
down  the  road.  Far  ahead  of  him 
went  Madeleine;  she  glanced  back  over 
her  shoulder,  saw  him,  and,  plunging 
into  a  little  byway  among  the  under¬ 
growth,  was  swalolwed  up  in  the  for¬ 
est.  But  Hilary  did  not  heed  her.  His 


Hilary  still  ran,  he  saw  the  picture, 
dissolve.  The  wall  of  logs  went  down 
into  the  cataract,  and  a  column  of 
spray  rose  higher  than  the  flume,  flar¬ 
ed  funnelwise  and  caught  the  sunlight 
into  prismatically  branded  hues  like  a 
rainbow,  and  went  down. 

Over  the  cataract  swept  the  logs,  un¬ 
impeded  now.  The  river  had  burst 
its  chains  and  spued  its  burden  into 
the  Gulf.  Fanlike,  the  lumber  began 
to  spread  and  stain  the  grey  St.  Law¬ 
rence  surface  with  mottled  brown. 

Milary  reached  the  waste  place  be¬ 
side  the  mill.  The  workmen  stood 
there  impotently  watching  the  ruin  of 
their  toil.  Lafe,  stung  almost  to  fren¬ 
zy,  raved  at  them,  but  nobody  under¬ 
stood  a  word  of  what  he  was  trying  to 
say.  When  Hilary  arrived  he  spun 
round  like  a  jumping-jack.  The  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  ar¬ 
ticulate,  and  could  only  wave  his  hand 
toward  the  cataract,  over  which  the 
logs  were  now  descending  one  by  one, 
like  canoes  taking  the  rapids,  and  clat¬ 
tering  on  the  rocks  below. 

It  was  the  wreck  of  everything. 
There  could  be  no  hope  of  building  up 
the  boom  in  the  face  of  that  torrent 
of  water  until  the  river  was  low 
enough  for  the  closing  of  the  dam 
gates  to  keep  it  pent  back.  And  long 
before  that  the  entire  lumber  load  of 
Rocky  River  would  be  in  the  Gulf. 
Hilary  looked  on  in  embittered  silence. 
He  might  as  well  give  up  now  and  go 
home.  Brousseau  and  Nature  had 
united  to  thwart  him. 

“I  guess,”  said  Lafe  Connell  at  last, 
with  a  wry  smile,  and  the  faint  gleam 
of  cynical  humour  in  his  eyes,  “I  guess 
that  this  means  Shoeburyport  for  me.” 

“No,  it  doesn’t,”  said  Hilary. 

“What,  then?”  asked  Lafe  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“We’ll  make  a  record  cutting  this 


“What  is  it?”  Hilary  asked. 

“Where’s  Jean  Baptiste?”  said  Lafe. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  set  off  the 
dynamite,  and  that  ended  his  job. 
Why?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Lafe,  still  glancing 
about  him. 

Hilary  looked  at  him  curiously,  but 
said  no  more.  It  was  in  his  mind  to 
order  the  mill  hands  back  to  their 
work,  but  the  whistle  would  blow  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  he  felt  that  this  was 
no  time  to  be  finicky  about  discipline. 
There  was  no  use  waiting.  He  began 
to  push  his  way  through  the  crowd  in 
the  direction  of  the  office.  He  had 
not  invited  Lafe  to  accompany  him,  but 
Lafe  was  at  his  elbow  when  he  went 
in,  followed  him  inside  the  room,  and 
took  a  chair  beside  him. 

Hilary  looked  at  him  with  a  whim¬ 
sical  smile.  “I  guess  I  was  talking 
rubbish  just  now,  Lafe,”  he  said. 

“When,  Mr.  Askew?” 

“When  I  spoke  to  you  about  a  rec¬ 
ord  cut  this  winter,  and  tiding  things 
over.  We’re  finished,  Lafe.  This  af¬ 
fair,  coming  on  top  of  the  cancelling  of 
those  jobbers’  leases,  has  ended  me.” 

Lafe  scratched  his  chin,  but  said 
nothing  to  this. 

“You  see,”  said  Hilary,  “according 
to  my  reckoning  we  shall  have  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  on  hand  about 
September  firse.  That  will  last  us 
till  Christmas.  On  the  first  of  the 
year  we  shall  be  up  against  it.  We 
need  another  sixty  thousand  to  carry 
us  through  the  winter,  till  navigation 
opens  and  we  can  sell  our  cutting.  No 
bank’s  going  to  lend  us  anything  with 
our  record.  There’s  seven  thousand 
coming  to  us  from  that  Ontario  paper 
concern.  Well,  say  fifty  thousand  will 
carry  us  through:  where’s  it  coming 
from?” 

“We  can  ship  six  thousand  cords  by 
December  first,”  said  Lafe. 

“Thirty-five  thousand  dollars — per¬ 
haps  less.” 

“We  could  get  more  out  of  those  riv¬ 
er  bottoms,”  suggested  Lafe. 

“And  shut  down  in  the  middle  of 
March.” 

“As  far  as  I  can  see,”  Lafe  blurted 
out,  “you’ll  be  about  ten  thousand  shy, 
Mr.  Askew,  assuming  things  go  fairly 
well.  That's  why  I  came  here.  You 
see,  it’s  like  this.  I’ve  got  nearly 
eight  thousand  in  the  First  National 
Bank  at  Shoeburyport,  Mass.  Clarice 
Mrs.  Connell,  that  is — wouldn’t  let  me 
buy  her  a  house  on  the  installment 
plan  as  I  wanted  to.  And  as  soon  as 
I’d  got  the  four  thousand  that  we’d 
reckoned  on  for  a  little  one  she  said 
we’d  best  make  it  eight  thousand  for 
a  bigger  one,  and  there  the  money  lays, 
drawing  its  four  per  cent.  She  said 
as  I’d  never  know  when  we’d  need  the 
money,  and  if  I  couldn’t  pay  up  on 
time  they’d  get  it  away  from  us  some¬ 
how,  no  matter  what  the  contract  said. 

,( Continued  on  Page  30), 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BOSTON  BULL  PUPPY  registered,  one  Great  Dane 
dog.  NOBLE,  5  Morgan  Ave.,  Oneonta,  Nf  Y. 


6  EXTRA  FINE  Police  puppies  for  sale,  10  weeks 
old.  W.  Q-  MINTURN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  NORWEGIAN  Elf  Hound  female,  with 
registration  papers.  An  excellent  watch  dog,  call  or 
write  for  particulars.  W.  E.  ROBINSON,  New  Al- 
bany.  Pa.  _ ________________ _ 

~~  LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF— dam  high  tester  giving 

over  $50.00  worth  of  milk  per  month  at  Dairymen’s 
League  price.  Registered.  NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  Herd.  Eight  cows,  2 
yearlings,  High  Rock  Breeding.  Federal  accredited, 
v.  D.  ECKLER,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  Brookdale 
Farm. 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  young  registered  Jersey  cows 
from  two  to  five  years  old.  Federal  and  State  ac¬ 
credited.  G.  L.  &  H.  PERRY,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  Shorthorns,  we  are  of¬ 
fering  choice  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  Duke  of  GlensidO  and  out  of  good 
producing  dams.  Accredited  herd.  W  .W.  CURTIS, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS  —  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


RABBITS— Five  breeds  all  ages,  price  list  for  stamp. 
NATIONAL  RABBIT  EXCHANGE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Swine 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts. 
Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atg'len,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Chester  Whites, 
bred  sows,  service  boars.  Collie  puppies.  Beagle  dogs. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


_ POULTRY _ 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS — Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  Pearl  Guinea;  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C,  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs— stock -two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  ICEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service— catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


SO  VARIETIES — Poultry,  egg3,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


KAHLERS  SUPER  QUALITY  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns — Stock  direct;  every  bird  On  our  own  farm: 
males  all  pedigreed  290  or  higher.  Quality  Ringlet 
Rocks  that  are  barred-to-the-skin.  30  other  breeds, 
Poultry,  Ducks,  Chicks,  Eggs.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  Vermont 
certified,  bred,  grown.  Group  I  pens  all  headed  by 
PEDIGREED  Cockerels  from  over  200 -egg  hens.  Chicks 
from  vigorous,  high  production  stock;  all  breeders 
tested  100%  clean  from  white  diarrhea.  Circular. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Yt, 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Best  all  purpose  fowl. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  ADRIAN  E.  MARSH,  Bind¬ 
ley,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  Black-Buff  and  White 
Minorcas,  cockerels,  trios  and  hatching  eggs.  WM.  H. 
WINEGARD,  Richmondvilie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns,  Large 
birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty-three  years 
bred  pure  .Hatching  eggs  of  quality  and  Chicks  of 
merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mansfield.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks _ 

"NATIONAL”  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS.  Box  408,  Mifflintown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WdODSIDE 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 
FARM,  SO.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


"CHICKS’’ — N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


PIELL’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  profit. 
Buy  from  a  breeder.  Get  our  free  feeding  plan  and 
liberal  C.  O.  D.  offer.  PIELL  BROS.,  Box  A.  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS— 20th  annual  price  list.  Mating  List 
free.  Prices  from  5  to  ISc.  Full  count,  strong,  liveable 
chicks  from  high  productive  stock.  Punctual  deliveries. 
Thousands  hatched  daily.  Custom  hatching.  DEROY 
TAYLOR  CO.,  Newark,  New  York. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively'.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100,  May  and  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfcation 
guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  PICTURE  FOLDER  FREE— Showing  the 
Eight  Good  Varieties  Famous  Farm-Service  Chicks. 
Pure-Bred  flocks  alike  in  color  are  beautiful.  Grow 
quickly  into  heavy  winter  layers.  Yout  market  man 
pays  extra  for  all  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  etc.,  Get 
pure-breds  this  year.  Surprise  your  neighbor.  Our  chick 
prices  are  very  low.  Big  Discount.  Guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Write  today.  FARM 
SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  10c,  Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas  10. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  12.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  write  for  circular.  FREE 
RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa.  John  S. 
Bamer,  Prop. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  quality  chicks.  Pennsylvania 
supervised,  blood  tested  flocks.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue  free.  POTTER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chix. 
$11.00  per  100 — Special  prices  on  larger  orders.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  95%  to  laying  age  free.  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  our  hardy, 
northern  grown,  healthy,  heavy  laying  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  insures  you  livable,  profitable  birds.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  deliver  these  high  quality  chicks  to  you  100% 
alive  and  to  give  you  full  satisfaction  at  these  money 
saving  prices.  $14  per  100.  $130  per  1000.  Three  weeks 
old  chicks  27c  each.  Our  catalog  is  free.  NIAGARA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAY'S  BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  to  buy  chicks 
of  well  known  breeding  stock.  Genesee  Valley  Leghorns 
have  long  distance  records,  and  have  the  size  and 
capacity  to  produce  premium  size  eggs  from  26  to  28 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  Once  bought  always  satisfied. 
Write  and  get  acquainted  with  Genesee  Valley  White 
Leghorns.  Stock  with  the  vigor  for  quick  development 
and  the  Capacity  for  long  heavy  egg  production.  Guar¬ 
anteed  safe  delivery.  GENESEE  TALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  E,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  w'ell 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 
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TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS  LARGE  PUREBRED  Mammoth  bronze, 
originated  from  Madison  Square  Garden  first  prize 
winners,  best  strain.  MRS.  CHARLES  T.  ABBEY, 
R  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

7  NUMBER  ELEVEN  Newton  Brooder  Stoves  $20.00 
apiece  orated.  Complete  guarantee.  One  210  egg  Buck¬ 
eye  Incubator,  like  new  $15.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. 


Milking  Machines 


SIIARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CHAS.  K. 
LIDDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  116  Acres, 
modern  improvements,  30  head  Guernseys,  22  purebred, 
all  young.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  LAKESIDE  GUERN¬ 
SEY  FARM,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  VALLEY  FARM,  tools.  37  head  stock. 
4  horses,  one  mile  from  High  School,  churches,  rail¬ 
road.  Good  buildings,  two  Grade  A  milk  markets. 
A.  L,  HINES  &  SON,  Marathon,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  4. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  In  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  Income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Bailway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in'  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — "The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


FARMS  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON— Beautiful  large 
Trout  stream  bordering  entire  length  of  property,  14 
room  residence,  electric  lights,  106  acres,  no  waste 
land  all  tillable,  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county, 
fertile  soil,  about  2000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sold  3900 
bushel  fruit,  50  tons  Hay,  600  bushel  corn,  400  bushel 
buckwheat ;— only  $2,000;— needed  to  pay  down,  easy 
terms.  12  acre  fruit  and  berry  place  has  two-six 
room  houses  near  village  $2,500.  163  acre  on  hank 
Hudson  river  about  half  mile  river  frontage,  colonial 
residence,  bam,  price  $8,000;  easy  terms.  Nice  village 
place  six  room  house  $1,400.  70  acres  on  state  road, 
all  Improvements,  fruit,  berry  and  grape  farm,  low 
price,  65  acre  large  grape  vineyard,  lot  fruit,  on  pro¬ 
posed  state  road.  Will  be  near  the  new  proposed 
bridge  crossing  the  Hudson,  no  house,  only  barn,  price 
$3,500; — Village  store  very  cheap,  125  acre  Fruit  Farm 
about  6000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sell  cheap  or  rent,  or 
work  on  shares.  Horses  and  implements  included.  Fine 
village  grocery  business  cheap.  Address  LLOYD  M. 
HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  Del-Mar-Va  Shore,  four  9-acre  lots, 
each  face  stone  road  329  ft. ;  one  mile  from  Salisbury, 
Md.  Write  C.  J.  HEASTER,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work,  fruit 
farm,  good  hand  with  horses.  Position  permanent  to 
steady,  industrious  man.  Good  wages,  good  warm  house, 
fuel,  fruit,  garden,  etc.  State  age,  experience,  family. 
THOMAS  MARKS,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  preference  large  family 
Kattskills  dairy  forty  cows  March  25th.  Terms  to  agree 
upon.  BOX  453  care  American  Agriculturist. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  POSITIONS  WANTED— Youag,  unmarried 
men,  graduates  of  The  National  Farm  School,  well 
trained  to  handle  stock,  farm  machinery  and  horses, 
want  positions  as  farm  assistants,  dairymen,  herds¬ 
men,  tractor  men,  teamsters,  poultrymen  and  green¬ 
house  men.  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School, 
Penna. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


By  Ray  Inman 


To  Keep  Things  Looking  Like  New 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


Keep  apiece  of  emery 
PAPER  NEAR  THE*  STOVE 

"axabamke 


LPokir>$  Mew— 

Clean  enameled  parts  with 

SOAP&WATER.OCW  USE  WASHING 
POWDERS  OR  STEEtWOOUTHEY 
SCRATCH  THE  SURFACE  ~~ 

/^OME  HERfcX 

_ (  PHIDO,  I  , 

V  A  \  NEED' YOU! J 


w'  ssmeW— 

TO  REMOVE  BURNED-ON 
FOOD  &  RUST ,  RUB  WITH 
EMERY  PAPER.  _ 

''oVe  SPOSB 

that  emerv 
paper'll  take 

EGG  OFF  A  < 


- ^Frequent  polishing 

SATjefs  KEEPS  IT  IN  TRIM- 
nesq  ©RvGrtT  SAVES  THE  MET^L. 

EO  aw'  \  /teMUBOT  XX  AIKt  SO\ 


THASRIWr.  ALBERT 

CMEo'THeM  A  DAf'U 
SORE  KEEP  TH  RUSH 
.OFF  TER  TROUSERS 


/  MfeBBY  > 
'  'LL  TAKE 
THE  SOUP  OFF 


MUCH  VI HAY  ED'S  VHF6 
D\D  TOTH'  STONE  THAT 
WIRT  -  IT'S  W  HAY  THE 
STOVE  DtO  TO  EDoHHtN 
SHE  THREW  IT  AT  HIM  / 

im  — / 


grandad's 

yjbaskers. 


GOT  A  SHA66T  PUP  AROUND  THE  HOUSE? 
THEY'RE  JUST  THE  THING  FOR. 
VsJlPlNG  OFF  A  STOVE- _ 


(410)  30 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17, 1928 


IJV  $$  MOIYTHS  ♦♦♦ 


NEARLY  A  MILLION 
MEN  HAVE  CHANGED 
TO  CHESTERFIELD  ! 


THEY  SATISFY 

and  yet  THEY’RE  MILD 


AMD  HERE'S  WHY: 


We  STATE  it  as  our  honest 
belief  that  the  tobaccos  used  in 
Chesterfield  cigarettes  are  of 
finer  quality  and  hence  of  better 
taste  than  in  any  other  cigarette 
at  the  price. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


■■■■■■■■■■ 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 

It  seemed  mighty  unreasonable  to  me, 
Mr,  Askew,  but  I’m  glad  now — I  sure 
am  glad.” 

“Lafe,”  said  Hilary,  “are  you  crazy 
enough  to  suppose  I’m  going  to  take 
the  money  that  you  and  Mrs.  Connell 
have  been  saving  up  for  a  home,  and 
put  it  into  this  bankrupt  concern?” 

“Then  I  guess  I’ll  take  the  next  boat 
home!”  shouted  Lafe.  “I  ain’t  going 
to  work  for  a  busted  concern  what’s 
going  to  leave  me  stranded  up  here 
in  midwinter,  not  drawing  a  cent,  and 
Clarice— my  wife — and  the  kids  in 
Shoeburyport.  No,  sir!  You  take 
that  or  I’ll  leave. 

“I  guess  you’ll  take  it,  Mr.  Askew, 
won’t  you?”  he  continued,  going  over 
to  Hilary  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “It  ain’t  so  crazy  as  you 
think.  It’ll  give  me  an  interest  in 
getting  the  last  ounce  out  of  the  men — 
and  I  guess  Clarice  will  approve.  And 
when  the  concern’s  on  its  own  legs,  you 
—why,  you  can  raise  my  wages.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP — We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


DESIRE  POSITION,  inexperienced  except  poultry, 
chance  to  learn  farming  also.  References.  Good  sur¬ 
roundings.  BOX  454  care  American  Agriculturist. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding,  $25.00 
per  thousand,  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  good  prices. 
Get  our  prices.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing  Postage 
Stamps  used  before  1880.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield, 
Mass. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 

Pa. 


ACETYLENE  "STANDARD  No.  200  Gas  Well.”  Fix¬ 
tures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Accurate,  right  hand  sawmill,  carriage 
in  good  condition.  ELLSWORTH  HEIMSTREET, 
Schaghtieoke,  N.  Y. 


I  OFFER  Good  Alfalfa  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  144  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft..  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 
332  Factory  St..  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  18G9. 
LACEY  &  LACEY.  605  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FARM  STATIONERY— CARDS— roultrymen,  stock- 
men.  Best  values  ever  offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


DAHLIAS— 12  for  $1.25,  10  for  $2.25.  Different 

labeled  varieties,  extra  value.  BENJAMIN  HOUGHTON* 
Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New  Yorkers 
and  Heavyweights,  hill-selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000. 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Ours  won  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  1927.  Ten  choice  tubers,  all  different,  post 
paid  $1.00.  EARLE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga._ 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed,  smutless,  stiff  straw,  plump  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxious  weeds.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription,  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  1*.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton,  Ga. 


THE  "LINDBERGH”  new  Aster  and  Gladiolus,  by 
far  the  largest,  choicest  red  Aster  grown,  far  superior 
to  heart  of  France,  50c  per  packet.  Lindbergh  choice 
new  Gladiolus.  A  very  choice  flower,  golden  yellow 
throat,  all  petals  bordered  beautiful  pink,  tall  spike 
several  flowers  open  at  once  50c  each.  “Gardious." 
R.  TREVEAL,  8  Bradford  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  OF  QUALITY  and  distinction.  Circular 
describing  varieties  free.  PEASE’S  FLORAL  GAR¬ 
DENS.  Bowmansdale,  l’a. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Smooth  Rural", 
high  yielding,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES,  Certified  Irish  Cobbler 
and  Rural  Russets  for  side.  Ill'll  yielding,  quality 
strains.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES — Certified  Latham,  Herbert,  Cuth- 
bert,  St.  Regis,  Columbian,  etc.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Shrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 
BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — College  inspected  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  potatoes — Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Rural 
Russets,  Smooth  Iiurals,  Spaulding  Rose — satisfaction 
guaranteed.  N.  Y.  Co-Operative  Seed  Potato  Assoc. 
Inc.,  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 
CROPS.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  John  Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Potato 
Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50; 
1000,  $2.75.  Express  Collect,  1000,  $2.00;  5000.  $8.75; 
10,000,  $15.00.  Packed  in  moss.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany.  Georgia. 


FOR  SALE — 45  mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  HOWARD  W.  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


1,000  STRAWBERRIES  $3.00;  100  Mastodons  $2.00; 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapevines.  Wholesale  price 
list.  CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks.  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON. 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred.  For  sale.  90%  germination  and  better,  Feb. 
test.  $5.00  per  bu.  shipping  point.  Cash  with  order 
or  sent  collect.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


JAPAN  ONION  SETS  35c  quart — 4  qts.  $1.  Pick 
Strawberries  5  months,  June  to  November.  Everlasting 
plants  $2.  Mastodon  $3  per  100,  all  postpaid.  W.  E. 
OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch.  Leading  varieties  of  Tomato, 
Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices:  100,  50c; 
500,  $1.50;  100,  $2.75.  Express  Collect:  1000,  $2.00; 
5000,  $8.75;  10,000,  $15.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Dewberry  plants ;  Grape  vines : 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants ;  hedge  plants ;  roses,  pansies, 
shrubs,  vines.  Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


HARDY’  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS.  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Double  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Anchusa,  Hardy  Carnation,  Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath, 
Giant  Mallow.  Perennial  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Hardy  Pink,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Iceland  Poppy,  Shasta  Daisy,  Sweet  William 
and  Wallflower  plants,  $2.25  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  120  Perennials;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon,  Canna,  Petunia,  Salvia, 
Verbena  plants;  Roses  .shrubs,  vines,  hedge  plants. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug  50c  lb. 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  Sacks  50c.  Box  50  Cigars 
$1,80.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO..  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


BEST  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
5c  Cigars  $1.65  for  50 :  Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  KENTUCKY’  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS  from  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  SNELL-CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8 14 , 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Slink,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Gdt  acquainted. 
1  Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


■  erican  Agriculturist,  ivutrcn  xhzs 


THE  Farm  Service 
“tag”  hanging  in 
the  windows  of  our 
stores  is  an  invitation  for 
you  to  come  in  whenever 
you  want  honest  advice 
and  help  in  the  selection 
of  maintenance  or  equip¬ 
ment  and  hardware  sup¬ 
plies.  The  word  “serv¬ 
ice”  in  the  “tag”  means 
service  to  you.  Why 
don’t  you  make  a  greater 
use  of  it?  It  costs  you 
nothing  and  may  save 
you  much  in  the  way  of 
both  time  and  money. 
The  next  time  you  see  a 
Farm  Service  store  come 
in  and  look  around. 

Have  you  a  personal  set  of  tools 
for  your  kitchen?  There  are  many, 
but  a  pair  of  pliers,  screw  driver, 
hammer  and  a  box  of  assorted  nails 
and  tacks  are  mighty  useful.  Stop 
into  a  “tag”  store  and  let  us  fix  up 
a  set  that  you  can  keep  in  a  handy 
kitchen  drawer  where  the  men 
folks  will  not  be  apt  to  carry  them 
away.  The  small  cost  will  be 
repaid  in  convenience  many  times. 


^  Service  Bureau* 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Saving  the  Retailer’s  Profit 


Sometime  ago  an  agent,  living  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  came  through  representing  the 
Universal  Tailors  of  640  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  He  showed  samples  of  suits 
of  clothes  and  claimed  they  were  all 
wool.  He  claimed  the  reason  they  could 
sell  so  much  cheaper  than  the  merchants 
was  because  they  were  saving  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  profits.  The  samples  were  good 
looking,  but  bound  on  the  edge  so  you 
could  not  see  the  edge.  I  had  to  pay 
five  dollars  down  and  the  clothes  came 
C.  O.  D.  and  cost  nearly  thirteen  dollars 
more. 

When  they  came  they  were  the  worst 
looking  clothes  I  ever  saw.  Every  thread 
is  cotton,  the  coat  is  too  small  and  the 
seams  have  the  threads  sticking  out.  I 
had  to  pay  the  C.  O.  D.  charges.  I 
wrote  in  to  the  firm  three  or  four  times 
asking  them  to  refund  my  money  and  I 
would  return  the  suit.  They  refuse  to 
do  this  but  offer  to  give  me  another  suit 
in  place  of  it. 

THIS  letter  is  typical  of  those  we 
are  continually  receiving  complain¬ 
ing  of  unsatisfactory  dealings  with  tail¬ 
oring  firms  whose  agents  travel  through 
the  country  taking  orders. 

Our  latest  letter  to  this  particular 
firm  was  returned  to  us  marked  “un¬ 
claimed”. 


Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
For  What? 

Can  you  tell  us  if  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  comes  from  a  reliable  com¬ 
pany?  “Are  you  seeking  employment  in 
South  America?  Full  details  of  labor 
conditions,  employment  chances  and  other 
valuable  information  contained  in  “Trop¬ 
ical  News”,  price  50  cents.  Send  coin  or 
M.  O.  Tropical  Intelligence  Bureau,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  Canada.” 


enough  to  believe  that  they  stand  a 
chance  of  winning  the  thousand  dollars 
and  a  car  will  be  a  good  prospect  to 
invest  in  wild  cat  schemes. 


Children  That  Need  Homes 

THE  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  desires  to  place  in  family 
homes  for  adoption,  2  little  brothers, 
aged  3  and  5  years,  and  2  brothers 
aged  6  and  7  years.  There  are  also 
several  baby  boys,  and  a  few  nice  boys 
of  8  to  12  years.  All  these  children 
will  grace  a  good  home.  Any  one  in¬ 
terested  may  apply  to  Miss  C.  B.  Com¬ 
stock,  21  Collier  St.,  Homell,  N.  Y. 


Tractor  License  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

I  have  a  tractor  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  run  my  tractor  from  farmer 
to  farmer  to  do  farm  work  without  a 
licens  e. — Pennsylvania. 

HE  OPERATION  of  a  tractor  of 
the  first  class,  viz.,  one  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  agricultural  purposes, 
does  require  a  license  in  Pennsylvania. 
You  are  prohibited  to  take  it  on  any 
public  road  without  a  license.  The 
fee  ordinarily  is  five  dollars  for  each 
year  but  it  is  provided  that  when  the 
license  is  issued  after  the  month  of 
July  the  charge  shall  be  one-half  this 
amount.  You  get  your  license  by 
writing  to  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  and  filling  out  the  printed  blank 
they  send  you. — M.  J.  S. 


THIS  is  apparently  a  concern  similar 
to  the  South  American  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  about  which  we  commented  in 
the  January  21st  issue.  The  Tropical 
Intelligence  Bureau  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee,  neither  does  it  promise  employ¬ 
ment  to  respondents  to  the  above  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  offers  to  list  their  “em¬ 
ployment  wants”  in  exchange  for  a 
$2.50  “listing  fee”. 


Publicity  Lessens  Unordered 
Merchandise  Nuisance 

OR  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  coming  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  about  receiving  unorder¬ 
ed  merchandise  by  mail.  The  pub¬ 
licity  which  the  A.  A.  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  agencies  have  given  to 
this  kind  of  business  has  evidently 
helped  to  materially  lessen  this  nui¬ 
sance. 


The  Rights  of  Children  and 
Step-children 

I  have  children  and  married  a  Wife 
with  children.  In  case  of  my  death 
how  would  my  property  be  divided  with¬ 
out  a  will?  Would  my  wife’s  children 
be  heir  to  my  property?  They  are  all 
of  age. 

OUR  WIFE’S  children  would  take 
equal  shares  with  your  own  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  of  your  personal  property 
should  you  die  without  making  a  will. 
As  to  your  real  property,  however,  the 
New  York  law  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
provides  that  only  the  children  of  your 
own  blood  are  entitled  to  inherit  where 
the  land  that  you  had  at  the  time  of 
your  death  came  to  you  from  one  of 
your  ancestors.— M.  S. 


Syracuse  Egg  Concern  Bears 
Watching 


The  obligations  of  the  receiver  of 
unordered  merchandise  have  been  clear¬ 
ly  defined.  If  used,  goods  must  be  paid 
for,  if  not  used  the  receiver  is  under 
no  obligation  to  return  goods  or  pay 
for  them.  If  the  sender  does  not  call 
or  send  for  the  goods  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  the  receiver  has  the  right 
to  demand  storage  charges. 


How  to  Get  on  a  “Sucker 
List” 

‘I  recently  saw  in  the 


jl  i  oo,  vv  -  magazine, 

a  puzzle  which  stated  that  the  winner 
would  receive  one  thousand  dollars  and 
an  automobile.  This  does  not  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  me  and  yet  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  people  can  put  m  this  sort  o± 
ad.  What  is  their  game?” 

YOU  will  not  ordinarily  find  this  sort 
of  advertisement  in  publications 
that  guarantee  their  advertisements. 
The  puzzles  are  so  simple  that  a  mere 
child  could  answer  them  correctly.  The 
scheme  hack  of  such  ads  seems  to  be 
to  get  names  and  addresses  which  are 
later  sold  to  various  promoters  of  get- 
rich-quick  schemes.  We  suppose  the 
idea  is  that  anyone  who  will  be  foolish 


THE  PRODUCE  PACKER  is  warn¬ 
ing  the  trade  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  concern  operating  under  the 
name  of  the  State  Egg  and  Produce 
Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks  the  concern  has  been  sending 
out  wires  and  letters  soliciting  egg 
shipments.  One  New  York  dealer  is 
said  to  have  shipped  this  concern  a 
quantity  of  eggs,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  get  bis  money.  The  Packer 
has  made  an  investigation  which  re¬ 
veals  that  the  concern  is  using  two 
addresses,  one  a  small  real  estate  of¬ 
fice  at  310  McCauley  Building,  and  the 
other  is  an  address  on  State  St.  in 
Syracuse.  One  fact  alone  makes  us 
feel  rather  skeptical.  A  letter  to  a 
New  York  dealer  scrawled  in  a  very 
poor  hand  on  blank  paper  states  the 
concern  is  in  position  to  ship  150  cases 
a  week,  also  states  that  it  has  a  few 
cars  of  fancy  white  state  eggs  in  cold 
storage.  The  letter  further  so¬ 
licits  shipments  of  California  white 
eggs,  stating  that  the  concerns  in  Syr¬ 
acuse  want  California  eggs. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  revelations 
by  The  Packer  the  Service  Bureau 
warns  its  subscribers  to  be  on  guard. 


Makes  the 

MILKING! 

^  £asx 


Part  of  the  *‘knack”  of  making 
money  from  dairying  lies  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  watch  of  the  udder 
and  teats.  If  the  delicate  tissues  of 
these  important  organs  are  always 
normal  and  comfortable  the  milk 
flow  is  free  and  generous— the  job 
of  milking  is  made  easy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healing, 
penetrating  ointment — prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  care  of  injured  or 
stepped-on  teats,  cuts,  inflammation, 
caked  bag,  bunches  or  cow  pox. 
Bag  Balm  has  no  equal.  Healing  be¬ 
gins  at  once;  irritation  disappears. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean  and  pleasant  to 
use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10- 
ounce  package  goes  a  long  way  and 
has  hundreds  of  uses  for  all  animal 
sores,  harness  galls,  etc.  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  druggists. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain 
locally.  Booklet  “Dairy  Wrinkles’* 
sent  free. 
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Dairy  Association  CoM  Inc. 
Lyodonville,  Vermont 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  mao  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  tend.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  beat. 


Write  for  catalog. 


jtnes.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
nbsr.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “How  to  Select 
our  Engine”— the  resn'tof  58  years  Engine 
hiding  Experience.  ED,  H.  WITTE,  Pres, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

103  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


below  others— and 

Drown  Pay 9  Fri 


way 

Write'  for' our  new  192$  cut  price 
catalog 
150  atyli 


aee  the 
150  styles. Doable 
hearth  wue.  Roo 


SetBiwn'sMew 
CUT  PRICES. 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes:! 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  1 1 
saved  S30.00  in  buying  from  I 
-  von.”  Our  new  cot  prices  axe  ] 


Jamesway 


Will  Save  YoulT Lot  of  Money 

Whether  you  have  an  old  building  to  be  remodeled  or  a  new  one  to  build  or  equip,  Jamesway  can  help  you  and 
save  you  money.  Jamesway  is  helping  hundreds  of  farmers  every  year  save  money  on  their  building,  remodel¬ 
ing,  ventilating  and  equipping  problems. 


Can  > 
Be  Attached 
to  Wooden 
or  Steel 
Stalls^ 


Tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilating  or  equipping  a  cow  barn,  horse 

barn,  hog  or  poultry  house  and  we  will  send  you  literature  fully  explaining  Jamesway 
Service— we  will  tell  you  how  we  help  you  plan  your  building  to  make  it  better,  more 
convenient  and  yet  cost  you  less. 

Our  many  years’  experience  in  planning  and  designing  farm  buildings  enables  us  to  save 
you  money  on  materials  and  construction — show  you  how  every  door  and  window 
and  general  arrangement  should  be  to  make  buildings  convenient.  Build 
the  James  way  and  you  have  no  after  regrets. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog 

_which  tells  vou  alljabout  this  Jamesway  service — How  we  help  ryou  plan 

and  design  your  buildings — also  describes  Jamesway  labor-saving, 
money-making  equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups, 

Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  Cow  Barn — Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 
for  Hog  Houses — Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incubators,  Brood¬ 
ers  for  Poultry  Houses.  This  book  is  free.  Send  for  it  today — 
it’s  worth  a  good  many  dollars  to  the  man  who  is  going  to 
build  or  remodel. 


Stall 


Stanchions 


James  Mfg.  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.-Elmira,N.Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Complete 


Line  of  Poss 
Equipment 


Poultry 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  7921 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am 
interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name. 


Post  Office 


R.  F.  D . . . . State. 
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Master  Farmers  to  be  Named  in  New  York 


American  Agriculturist  Will  Select  and  Honor  Good  Farmers 


UP  to  the  present  time  there  probably 
has  been  no  trade  or  occupation  in 
the  world  where  true  success  and 
achievement  have  received  so  little 
public  attention  or  commendation  as  farm¬ 
ing.  Awards,  medals  and  degrees  have  been 
showered  on  the  great  and  successful 
soldier  and  sailor,  the  professional  man,  the 
statesman,  and  the  scientist.  But  the  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer — well,  after  all,  he  is  just  a 
farmer  and  has  been  taken  for  granted 
along  with  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink. 

Yet  it  is  true  beyond  dispute  that  there 
is  no  other  occupation  that  requires  more 
skill  for  success  than  farming,  and  when 
it  comes  to  real  contributions  in  both 
material  and  spiritual  values  to  the  welfare 
of  society  and  the  nation,  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  the  American  farmer? 

To  Clifford  V.  Gregory,  editor  of 
Prairie  Farmer  of  Illinois,  a  Standard 
Farm  Paper,  belongs  the  credit  for  first 
working  out  and  using  a  practical  plan  to 
honor  farmers  who  have  made  an  out¬ 
standing  success,  both  as  farmers  and  citi¬ 
zens.  Mr.  Gregory  started  the  MASTER 
FARMER  movement  which  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  three  years  until  1927 
when  the  title  and 
honor  of  Master 
Farmer  were  con¬ 
ferred  by  Standard 
Farm  Papers,  usually 
in  cooperation  with 
the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  in  seven¬ 
teen  states. 

What  is  a  Master 
Farmer? 

Now  we  are  glad  to 
announce  that  under 
the  leadership  o  f 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  assisted  by 
the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Master  Farmers 
will  be  nominated  and 
the  honor  conferred 
in  New  York  State. 

What  is  a  Master 
Farmer?  He  may  be 


defined  as  one  who  has  made  outstanding 
success  in  farming  and  more  than  this  has 
provided  a  convenient  and  attractive  home, 
who  has  high  character  as  a  husband  and 
father,  and  who  is  a  good  citizen  as  shown 
by  his  neighborliness,  his  interest  in  the 
schools  and  churches,  in  community  enter¬ 
prises,  and  in  his  local,  state  and  national 
government.  The  Master  Farmer  move¬ 
ment  recognizes  that  farming  is  a  life  as 
well  as  a  living  and  those  who  secure  the 
award  and  title  of  Master  Farmer  must 
qualify  with  something  more  than  material 
success. 

What  Makes  a  Man  Eligible 

To  be  eligible  for  nomination,  the  farmer 
must  have  a  good  moral  reputation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reputation  for  paying  his  debts ;  he 
must  be  sober  and  industrious,  and  live  on 
his  own  farm.  He  is  not  necessarily  the 
richest  farmer  in  his  community.  Many  of 
those  who  have  received  the  honor  in  other 
states  have  started  in  the  business  without 
a  cent  of  capital.  It  is  not  the  wealthy 
farmer  who  is  sought  or  the  fancy  farmer, 
or  the  one  most  conspicuous  as  a  leader, 
but  the  real  tiller  of  the  soil,  often  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  the  one  whose 
business  and  home  are  his  farm,  the  good 


husband  and  father  and  the  good 
neighbor. 

How  Master  Farmers  Are  Found 

In  an  early  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  there  will  be  a  preliminary  score 
card  with  a  certain  number  of  points  or 
percentage  given  for  the  operating  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  farm,  more  points  for 
business  methods  and  ability,  points  for 
general  farm  appearance  and  upkeep,  and 
further  points  for  home  life  and  citizenship 
qualifications.  When  this  score  card  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  columns,  any  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  may  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
some  farmer  for  the  honor  of  Master 
Farmer  by  filling  in  the  score  card  and 
sending  it  to  American  Agriculturist. 
County  agents,  because  of  their  special 
knowledge  of  the  good  farmers  throughout 
the  county,  are  particularly  requested  to 
make  nominations.  Care  will  be  taken,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  secure  a  uniform  number 
of  nominations  from  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  state  in  order  to  give  every  county 
a  chance. 

Each  man  nominated  will  be  sent  a 
Master  Farmer  work  sheet  prepared  by 
officials  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  cooperation 
with  American 
Agriculturist.  This 
work  sheet  will  con¬ 
tain  a  large  number 
of  questions  which 
the  nominee  will  be 
requested  to  answer 
to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  When  these 
work  sheets  are  re¬ 
turned  to  American 
Agriculturist  they 
will  be  studied  care¬ 
fully  and  rated  so  far 
as  possible  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis. 

The  thirty  farmers 
receiving  the  highest 
rating  from  these 
work  sheets  will  then 
be  made  a  personal 
visit  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  American 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 


These  are  the  men  selected  in  Minnesota  in  1927  by  “The  Farmer” ,  a  Standard  Farm 
Paper,  to  receive  the  honor  of  Master  Farmer.  To  qualify,  a  man  must  be  a  successful 
farmer,  living  on  his  farm,  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  a  good  citizen.  A  Master 
Farmer  recognizes  that  farming  is  a  LIFE  as  well  as  a  LIVING. 
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Give  Your  Farm 


a  chance 


GIVES  CREDIT  TO  “AA 
QUALITY”  FERTILIZER 
...  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bishop 
of  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  says:  “I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  my  splendid 
yield  of  potatoes.  609 
bushels  per  acre  were 
grown  with  ‘AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizer,  to  which 
I  give  much  of  the  credit.” 
November  7,  1927. 


GOOD  CABBAGE 
YIELD  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith  R. 
Wright,  of  Homer,  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “My 
cabbage  crop  averaged  24 
tons  to  the  acre  of  very 
choice  stock,  which  is  an 
increase  in  yield  of  3  tons 
to  the  acre  over  other 
growers  in  this  section  us¬ 
ing  other  brands  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  After  using  your 
brand  for  a  number  of 
years  I  find  that  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer  con¬ 
sistently  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.”  October  8,  1927. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  MAKE  ...  Mr. 
Geo.  Signor,  of  Keeseville, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  for  the  past 
three  years.  Prior  to  that 
I  used  fertilizers  manufac¬ 
tured  by  other  companies, 
and  I  am  convinced  that 
‘AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers 
are  superior  to  any  I  have 
ever  used.  This  year  from 
14  acres  of  corn  I  filled 
three  silos,  two  of  which 
held  130  tons  each  and  one 
70  tons,  besides  feeding  12 
large  loads  which  I  was 
unable  to  get  into  the 
silos.”  October  12,  1927. 


DO  you  need  a  new  tractor,  a  cultivator 
or  other  farm  machinery?  Does  the 
barn  need  rebuilding?  Is  the  old  car  worn 
out?  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  son  or  daughter 
to  send  to  college. 

Here  is  a  way  to  make  the  necessary 
added  income  from  your  farm.  Use  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers  and  get  extra  yields, 
better  quality,  and  earlier  maturity — crops 
that  provide  the  added  income  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  advantages  to  which 
you  and  your  family  are  entitled. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  will  give 
your  farm  a  chance  to  prove  what  it  really 
can  do.  Increase  your  profits  by  using 
these  Fertilizers,  just  as  scores  of  other' 
farmers  near  you  are  doing.  Read  the  let-’ 
ters  at  the  left,  for  instance. 

Actual  crop  results  prove  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  fully  disclose  the  sources  from  which 
the  plant-food  elements  are  derived, 
neither  does  it  indicate  the  mechanical 
condition — two  very  important  factors 
affecting  crop-producing  power. 

“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce 
more  profit  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer  because  of  the  infinite  care  used 
in  selecting  the  materials  from  which  the 
plant-food  elements  are  derived ;  because 
these  famous  formulas  are  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  crop  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  backed  by  over  60  years  of 
successful  crop  production. 

Plan  to  increase  your  profits  in  1928; 
insist  on  getting  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertil¬ 
izers  for  this  season’s  crops.  Give  your 
farm  a  chance. 

4  4  4 

Our  “Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


t&l&iKLQFl 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 


“THE  WORLD;’ S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST” 


Study  These  Trespass  Laws 

How  Can  They  Be  Improved  ? 


The  Pennsylvania  Law 


AT  this  time  of  year  our  Service  Bu-  such  compromise  are  frequently  car- 
reau  always  receives  a  flood  of  let-  ried  on  through  the  game  protectors, 
ters  regarding  the  exact  provisions  of 
the  law  regarding  trespassing  and 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  questions  Making'  R  unlawful  to  trespass  upon  land 
,  f,  ,  ,,  .  ,.  ,  .  ,  .  posted  as  private  property,  and  pro¬ 

show  that  the  law  on  the  subject  is  F  viding  \he  penalty  therefor. 

not  fully  understood  which  fact  is  easy  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That 
to  understand  after  making  a  study  of  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  situation  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  will- 

One  New  York  subscriber  wrote  stat-  ,f.ully  to/^er  upon  any  land,  within  the 

limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  where  the 
ing  that  the  hunting  license  said  that  owner  or  owners  of  said  land  has  caus¬ 
ed  to  be  prom¬ 
inently  posted  up¬ 
on  said  land  print¬ 
ed  notices  that  the 
said  land  is  pri¬ 
vate  property,  and 
warning  all  per¬ 
sons  from  tres¬ 
passing  there  o  n, 
under  the  penal¬ 
ties  provided  i  n 
this  act. 

Section  2.  Every 
person  violating 
the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars, 
together  with 
costs  of  p  r  o  s- 
ecution,  to  be  re¬ 
covered  before  any 
magistrate  or  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace, 
as  fines  and  penal¬ 
ties  are  by  law  re¬ 
coverable  ;  and,  in 
default  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  said  fine 
and  costs,  the  par¬ 
ty  convicted  shall 
be  committed  to 
the  county  jail  of 
the  proper  county, 
for  one  day  for 
each  dollar  of  fine 
imposed. 

Section  3.  All 
penalties  recover¬ 
ed  under  this  act 
shall  be  paid  to 
the  school  fund  of 
the  district  in 
which  the  tres¬ 
pass  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

In  commenting 
on  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  law,  Mr.  L. 


Do  You  Know  Your  Rights 
Against  Trespassers? 

ON  this  page  is  an  explanation 
of  the  trespass  laws  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Every  farmer  should 
study  this  legislation  and  save  this 
article  for  future  reference.  You 
should  know  the  law,  first,  so  that 
you  will  know  what  your  rights  are 
and  can  help  enforce  them.  Some 
think  if  the  present  laws  were  bet¬ 
ter  known  and  better  enforced 
there  would  be  much  less  trouble 
with  trespassers.  Secondly,  you 
should  know  the  trespass  laws  so 
that  you  can  support  American 
Agriculturist  in  its  work  for  better 
trespass  legislation. 

What  improvements  are  needed? 
For  one  thing,  we  think  posting 
should  be  eliminated  entirely  and 
that  the  penalties  and  regulations 
now  existing  for  posted  land  should 
apply  to  all  farm  land.  Be  sure  to 
read  what  those  penalties  are  in  the 
explanation  on  this  page. 

Note  also  that  in  the  8tate  of 
New  Jersey,  any  farmer  can  arrest 
any  trespasser  whom  he  catches 
doing  any  damage  on  his  land, 
without  a  warrant.  Farmers  should 
have  this  privilege  in  every  state. 
Then  perhaps  some  of  the  impudent 
lawbreakers  would  be  more  careful 
in  their  attitude  toward  farm  owners 
when  they  are  caught  red  handed. 


a  hunter  or  fish¬ 
erman  had  no 
right  to  hunt  or 
fish  on  a  man’s 
property  even 
though  it  was  not 
posted.  This  sub¬ 
scriber  asked 
why  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  post  his 
property. 

It  is  true  that 
a  farm  is  private 
property  and  as 
such  a  trespass 
is  being  commit¬ 
ted  whenever  any 
one  steps  on  the 
farm.  The  farm 
owner  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  or¬ 
der  any  one  off 
the  farm  and  to 
use  reasonable 
force  in  case  he 
refuses  to  com¬ 
ply.  In  case  any 
damage  has  been 
done  the  owner 
of  the  farm  can 
sue  for  damage 
committed. 

The  conserva¬ 
tion  law  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing, 
however,  goes 
much  further 
than  this.  Where 
a  farm  is  posted 

in  accordance  with  the  conservation  B.  Burk  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
law  a  violation  of  this  law  is  commit-  culture  says: 

ted  as  soon  as  a  man  comes  on  the  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Chapter 
farm  to  hunt  or  fish  and  regardless  of  228  of  the  Laws  of  1926  is  stringent 
whether  he  does  any  damage  or  not  enough  in  its  provision  to  allow  a 
he  can  be  arrested  or  fined.  farmer  to  post  notices  prohibiting  ber- 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  ry  picking  or  any  other  trespass.  I 
Commission  law  regarding  the  posting  know  that  arrests  have  been  made  by 
of  no  trespassing  notices  states  that  the  State  Police  on  several  occasions, 
said  notices  must  be  posted  at  each  an(t  prosecutions  brought  under  the 
corner  of  the  farm  and  at  every  40  provisions  of  this  Act. 
rods  along  the  boundary  line.  The  This  law  is  so  stringent  that  the 

law  elves  a  suggested  form  for  the  owner’  leasee-  or  tenant,  may  arrest 
,.  S  .  .  ,,  the  trespasser  without  a  warrant  and 

notices  but  this  does  not  make  other  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  authority  to 

forms  illegal.  These  notices  should  try  these  cases.” 
not  be  less  than  one  foot  square  and 

all  illegible  or  destroyed  signs  should  The  New  Jersey  Law 

be  replaced  once  a  year  during  the  An  Act  Concerning  Trespassing  on  Lands 
months  of  March,  July,  August  or  Sep-  for  the  Purpose  of  Gunning  or  Fishing 

tember.  1.  (As  amended  March  20,  1923)  It  shall 

Any  one  Who  violates  the  provisions  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
.  ;  -T  ,r  1  ,  .  .  ,  to  trespass  upon  the  occupied  lands  of 

of  this  New  York  State  law  and  hunts  any  person  or  persons  within  this  State 

or  fishes  on  posted  property  is  guilty  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  with  a  gun 

of  a  misdeameanor  and  is  liable  to  a  dsking’  killing  or  catching  any  game 

or  fish  enumerated  m  the  statutes  after 
penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50  together  public  notice  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
with  the  cost  of  any  suit  and  in  addi-  occupant,  lessee  or  licensee  thereof,  ,fop- 

bidding  such  trespass,  such  notice  bear- 
tion  to  actual  damage  done.  It  is  jng  the  name  Gf  sajd  owner,  occupant, 

the  duty  of  the  state  police,  game  pro-  lessee,  or  licensee  being  posted  conspicuT 

tectors  and  all  peace  officers  to  en-  ously  on  the  corners  of  said  property 
„  ,,  .  .  „  ...  .  and  along  the  roads  or  highways  abut- 

force  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The  ting  said  properties  and  on  all  boundary 

prosecution  of  any  one  who  violates  lines  bordering  on  adjoining  lands,  and 

this  law  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  at  each  point  where  a  stream  enters'  up- 
*  ^  on  or  leaves  said  property,  and  every 

prosecution  of  any  misdemeanor.  The  person  violating  this  act  shall  be  pun- 
complaint  should  be  presented  to  a  ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 

TiiofirA  of  Peace  nrosecuted  before  lars  and  costs’  and  every  justice  of  the 

justice  or  Peace,  prosecuted  oeioie  peac6j  police  court  or  recorder  shall  have 

him,  and  he  should  render  j'udgment  jurisdiction  to  try  such  offenders  and 

after  due  trial.  A  game  protector  pronounce  sentence  as  herein  provided. 

f  2.  (As  amended  March  11,  1922)  It  shall 

does  not  have  the  power  to  impose  a  t,e  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
fine  or  sentence.  In  some  cases  with  trespass  upon  the  occupied  lands  of  any 

the  amrnval  of  the  Conservation  Com-  other  Person  or  persons  within  this 
the  approval  or  tne  conservation  com  state  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  with  a 

mission  minor  offenses  of  law  are  com-  gun  or  fishing,  killing  or  catching  any 

promised  and  the  communications  for 

„.w  .j«4  ivm  .«  -“v  -  ,  : 
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What  Every  Potato  Grower  Wants  to  Know 

Some  Marketing  Pointers  From  Real  Experience 


COST  of  production  is  the  same,  no  matter 
whether  potatoes  are  sold  when  the  market 
is  high  or  low.  Success  in  judging  the 
-right  time  and  place  to  sell  very  often  de¬ 
cides  whether  the  potato  grower  makes  a  profit 
or  stands  a  loss  on  his  year’s  work.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  with  the  dairyman  and  the  poultryman. 
Their  quickly  perishable  products 
must  be  sold  at  once  “at  the  mar¬ 
ket”  as  Wall  Street  says,  no  matter 
whether  the  market  is  high  or  low. 

The  potato  is  a  less  perishable  pro¬ 
duct  and  can  in  the  north,  be  stored 
for  long  periods  for  sale  at  better 
prices  than  at  harvest  time. 

Each  season  the  new  crop  begins 
in  winter  with  small  imports  from 
Bermuda  and  Cuba.  Florida  begins 
in  late  March  or  April,  though  a  few 
from  the  Everglades  region  come 
earlier.  At  first,  new  potatoes  are 
very  high  in  price  on  account  of  high 
production  costs  in  the  far  south. 

Through  April,  May  and  June  new 
southern  producing  sections  start 
shipping  every  week  or  two.  Up 
across  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana, 

Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
and  North  Carolina  the  movement  of  cars  gets 
heavier  week  by  week  till  at  last  in  the  month 
of  June  the  old  crop  of  the  previous  year  is 
nearly  exhausted  and  the  heaviest  southern 
movement  starts  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  These  states  have 
about  250,000  acres  out  of  our  total  crop,  which 
was  3,505,000  acres  last  year. 

Every  northern  potato  grower  should  under¬ 
stand  just  how  the  city  consumption  of  potatoes 


By  DANIEL  DEAN 

“The  Potato  King” 

changes  very  gradually  from  being  practically 
all  old  crop  in  March  to  practically  all  new  in 
July.  I  have  taken  the  records  of  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


for  the  last  six  shipping  seasons,  together  with 
the  records  of  imports  of  foreign  potatoes  for 
the  last  six  seasons,  from  1921  to  1926.  Most 
of  these  imports  are  old  crop  from  Canada. 
Right  here  is  where  the  northern  potato 

Average  Carload  Shipments  for  the  Last  Six  Seasons 


March  April  May  Jane  July 

Old,  U.  S.  21,892  16,863  10,458  3,718  137 

Imports  _  589  648  425  201  31 

New  crop ....  254  2,688  7,712  17,725  19,577 


Total  ..  22,735  20,199  18,695  21,644  19,745 


grower  should  study  this  table  with  care.  It 
is  a  very  common  trick  on  the  part  of  potato 
buyers  to  scare  the  grower  into  a  losing  sale 
by  telling  him  “Nezv  potatoes  arc  coming  soon 
and  you  won’t  he  able  to  sell  your  old  irop 
at  all.”  The  statement  is  plain  bunk,  but  the 
poor  grower  doesn’t  know  it.  The  table 
shows  that  the  change  from  old 
to  new  potatoes  is  a  very  gradual 
one  which  lasts  nearly  four  months. 
As  a  rule,  the  smaller  cities  and  some 
special  trade  in  the  larger  cities  hold 
on  using  old  stock  longer  than  the 
big  city  grocery  trade. 

Our  potato  crop  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  parts.  First  is 
the  early  crop  from  Florida  and 
Texas  through  to  the  latitude  of 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Kansas. 
These  are  early  varieties  as  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  No.  4,  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Triumph.  They  must  be  shipped 
as  soon  as  tubers  are  large  enough 
to  sell.  Production  costs  are  high. 
Also,  due  to  the  heat  of  the  southern 
summer,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
potatoes  long,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  storage. 

Next  is  what  might  be  called  an  intermediate 
crop,  mainly  of  early  varieties,  Cobblers,  Tri¬ 
umphs  and  Early  Ohios.  This  belt  of  potato 
production  from  Long  Island  and  central  New 
Jersey  across  the  continent  normally  sells  at  good 
prices  in  August  and  September.  In  a  season 
like  1924  when  the  southern  crop  was  very  heavy 
the  intermediate  belt  can  hold  up  digging  and 
sell  later  in  competition  with  the  northern  states. 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Attention  Potato  Growers! 

PROBABLY  no  one  in  the  East  is  better  informed  on  potato  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  than  Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols,  New  York, 
often  called  4  The  Potato  King.”  Mr.  Dean’s  article  on  this  page 
will  be  worth  real  money  to  every  farmer  who  grows  potatoes.  The 
suggestions  on  potato  marketing  made  in  this  article  are  straight  from 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  grows  potatoes  successfully  and  puts 
them  on  the  market  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time. 

When  we  asked  Friend  Dan  to  put  his  broad  knowledge  of  po¬ 
tato  markets  in  an  article  for  you,  he  had  just  come  into  our  office 
from  an  extended  first  hand  investigation  of  the  present  potato  mar¬ 
ket  situation  in  New  York  City.  He  spends  much  time  every  year 
in  the  big  potato  markets  and  has  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other  studying  the  potato  situation.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  when  he  makes  suggestions  on  whether  to  hold  or  sell,  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

It  is  articles  of  this  kind,  taken  from  practical  experience  that 
are  fast  making  American  Agriculturist  famous. - The  Editors. 


Prospects  for  the  Peach  Grower 

Roadside  Stands  and  Local  Markets  the  Best  Outlets 


Editor’s  Note: — Wc  were  horn  and  raised 
in  one  of  the  old  southern  tier  counties  of  New 
York  and  ever  since  we  can  remember  the  King 
Peach  Farm  has  been  sort  of  a  Mecca  where 
lovers  of  good  peaches  from  all  the  surrounding 
country  have  gone  each  fall,  for  their  supply. 
So  when  we  wanted  to  obtain  some  practical  in¬ 
formation  for  you  on  the  growing  and  marketing 
of  peaches,  we  naturally  thought  of  our  old 
friend,  T.  PI.  King,  as  the  man  best  able  to  give 
you  the  facts.  Mr.  King’s  article  follows. 

PEACH  growing  in  western  and  central 
New  York  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the. 
past  few  years.  Possibly  this  started  about 
1918-1919  because  about  that  time  we  had 
one  or  two  very  cold  winters,  which  killed  many 
peach  trees,  especially  the  older  ones.  Since 
that  time  fewer  orchards  have  been  planted. 

There  are  growers  who  think  that  the  industry 
in  New  York  State  will  never  be  as  it  was  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Competition  from  the 
South  has  undoubtedly  discouraged  many  peach 
growers  of  the  North.  However,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  southern  competition— that  is,  from 
Georgia  and  adjacent  states — is  as  severe  in  the 
next  ,  decade  as  it  has  been  in  the  last.  The  real 
competition  for  New  York  State  is  from  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

In  New  York  State  we  are  on  about  the 
northern  line  or  limit  of  commercial  peach  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  low  temperatures.  Most 
orchards  are  necessarily  located  near  some  of 
the  larger  lakes  which  modify  temperatures. 
Since  1921  the  seasons  seem  to  have  been  getting 
later.  At  least  the  ripening  period  of  some  of 
the  varieties  we  grow  is  so  late  that  the  peach 
season  is  nearly  at  its  close  or  at  least  there  is 
only  a  limited  demand  at  that  time.  In  1921 


By  T.  H.  KING 

Tompkins  County  Peach  Grower 

the  season  was  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  normal 
and  it  seemed  to  have  a  very  beneficial  influence 
on  the  price.  Peaches  have  never  sold  for  so 
much  since. 

I  believe  that  in  central  New  York  or  in  the 
Finger  Lake  region  we  are  better  situated  than 
in  western  New  York  along  Lake  Ontario,  as 
far  as  time  of  ripening  is  concerned.  We  are 
nearly  a  week  ahead  of  western  New  York. 


What  tropical  fruit  can  beat  a  real  peach 


The  Hudson  River  district  is  ahead  of  central 
New  York. 

I  think  the  best  opportunity  for  the  near 
future  is  to  grow  only  about  enough  to  supply 
the  local  trade.  By  local  trade  I  mean  trucking 
distance,  which  may  be  up  to  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  miles.  The  past  few  years  peaches  con¬ 
signed  to  the  larger  city  markets  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  been  a  paying  proposition.  The  truck  and 
private  car  trade  is  constantly  increasing  and  is 
a  very  satisfactory  method  of  selling,  especially 
as  most  sales  are  strictly  cash.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  demand  a  cash  deposit  on  orders  to  be  called 
for  at  some  future  date  even  if  that  future  date 
is  not  longer  than  the  next  day.  Otherwise,  one 
is  liable  to  lose  the  sale  of  fruit  and  have  them 
spoil. 

The  variety  to  grow  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  New  York  State  growers. 
The  Elberta  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties.  Yet  it  is  undesirable  for  sqme 
reasons.  First,  it  is  not  good  quality.  When 
picked  green  and  shipped  or  put  in  storage  it 
may  look  well  but  the  quality  is  poor.  I  believe 
this  has  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  peach  con¬ 
sumption. 

Second,  there  are  so  many  Elbertas  planted 
that  there  is  always  a  congested  market  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  this  variety  is  marketed.  This 
causes  a  quick  decline  in  price  usually  much 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production.  After  the 
price  is  lowered  it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  it  back. 

Third,  because  of  the  changing  seasons,  it  is 
ripening  too  late  in  our  northern  peach  belt  to 
be  one  of  our  leading  varieties. 

Carman  is  a  semi-cling  stone  and  could  be  used 
in  only  a  very  limited  way. 

Rochester  is  of  good  quality  and  ripens  ahead 
(Continued  on  Page  j) 
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How  Long  Will  Dairymen  Stand  It? 

An  Editorial  on  the  Present  Milk  Situation 


SOONER  or  later,  and  we  certainly  hope  it 
is  going  to  be  sooner,  the  farmers  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  are  going  to  rise  up  in  their 
wrath  and  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  situation 
in  the  milk  business  that  is  continually  unnec¬ 
essarily  costing  them  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Dairymen  are  just  experiencing  another  result 
of  lack  of  organization  and  of  bickering  and 
quarreling  among  the  existing  milk  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  price  of  milk  is  down,  lower  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  before  it  ought  to  be,  and 
about  all  that  the  farmer  knows  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  everybody  concerned  is  trying  to 
put  the  blame  on  someone  else.  Meanwhile, 
the  farmer  wonders  what  the  truth  is,  or  be¬ 
lieves  the  side  in  which  he  has  the  most  faith. 

What  are  the  unprejudiced  and  unbiased 
facts?  American  Agriculturist  editors  have 
spent  several  days  in  interviewing  many  per¬ 
sons  representing  every  interest  concerned  in 
order  to  get  the  truth  for  you.  We  think  it 
is  understood  by  our  readers  that  we  have  no 
axes  to  grind,  and  no  interests  to  serve  in  this 
deplorable  milk  marketing  situation  except  the 
interests  of  the  real  dairymen  back  in  our  hills 
and  valleys  who  are  working  so  hard  to  make 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  from 
the  production  of  milk.  Here  are  the  facts 
as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  them  when  every¬ 
body  tells  a  different  story. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  fluid  milk  is 
sold  in  two  forms  in  New  York  City,  approx¬ 
imately  fifty  per  cent  in  bottles  and  the  rest  in 
cans  and  commonly  called  “loose  milk”.  For 
several  weeks  there  has  been  a  moderate  sur¬ 
plus  of  loose  milk  and  it  is  this  loose  milk  that 
causes  most  of  the  trouble  every  year. 

No  Demand  For  Lower  Milk  Prices 

The  so-called  independent  plants  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  no  way  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus 
and  each  year  they  bring  this  milk  into  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  and  sell  it  at  some  price,  no 
matter  what  effect  it  may  have, on  the  market. 
This  custom  demoralizes  the  market  every  year 
and  starts  prices  for  all  classes  of  milk  down- 
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By  E.  R-  Eastman 

ward.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  this 
year,  only  it  started  earlier  in  the  year  than 
usual. 

The  sad  fact  about  this  whole  situation  is  that 
the  public  and  the  consumer  were  satisfied  -with 
the  retail  prices  of  milk  which  prevailed  at  16 
cents  a  quart  for  bottled  milk  and  n  cents  for 
loose  milk.  There  was  no  clamor  or  demand  on 
the  part  of  anybody  that  retail  prices  be  reduced, 
for  compared  with  any  other  food,  milk  at  these 
prices  is  cheap.  More  than  this,  every  farmer 
knows  that  these  retail  prices  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  order  to  pay  farmers  anywhere  near 
what  their  milk  is  worth.  Of  course  there 
has  been  no  reduction  in  production  costs  and 
there  will  be  little'. until  pasture  time.  More 
than  this,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  should  not  be  stabilized  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure  the  year  around  and  not  be  jug¬ 
gled  back  and  forth  by  the  milk  dealers  and  or¬ 
ganizations  struggling  for  their  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  Sheffield  Company  handles  practically  no 
milk  in  loose  form.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
handles  a  considerable  volume  of  loose  milk  but 
it  tries  to  stabilize  the  amount  that  is  put  on 
the  market  by  manufacturing  the  surplus  in 
country  plants.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
independent  dealers  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  loose  milk  by  cutting  prices.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  League,  late  in 
February,  reduced  the  price  of  loose  milk  47 
cents  a  hundred.  This  started  the  fight  afresh 
and  the  Sheffield  Company  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  reducing  the  retail  price  of  bottled  milk 
from  16  cents  to  15  cents  a  quart.  The  other 
companies  selling  bottled  milk  had  to  meet  this  of 
course,  and  as  usual  the  reductions  were  all 
passed  on  to  the  helpless  farmers.  Ever  since 
the  air  has  been  full  of  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  as  to  who  was  to  blame. 

Surplus  of  Loose  Milk  Causes  Trouble 

The  League  claims  that  all  of  the  trouble  goes 
back  to  the  independents  who  make  no  provision 
for  taking  care  of  surplus  milk  themselves  and 
that  these  independents  began  to  cut  the  price 
of  loose  milk  and  shop  around  in  New  York 
City  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Our  own  inves¬ 
tigation  during  this  and  past  years  confirms  this 
statement,  but  we  might  add  that  the  League 
has  little  occasion  to  find  fault  with  others  for 
price  cutting  for  they  do  it  themselves.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  League  is  forced  to  cut  prices  as  it  is 
its  responsibility  to  its  members  to  find  as  good 
a  market  as  possible  for  as  large  an  amount  of 
milk  in  fluid  form  as  possible. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  the  League  does 
manufacture  millions  of  pounds  of  milk  in  its 
own  plants  every  year  and  thereby  keeps  this 
milk  from  depressing  the  fluid  market.  If  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  non-  League  milk 
were  manufactured,  it  would  be  possible  to 
maintain  a  more  stable  market  at  higher  prices 
for  the  milk  sold  in  fluid  form.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  further  maintains  that  it  was 
possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  loose  milk  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  retail  price  of  bottled  milk. 

Why  Were  Prices  of  Bottled  Milk  Lowered? 

The  Sheffield  people  say  that  this  was  very 
doubtful  and  that  the  city  press  and  public 
authorities  would  not  stand  for  dropping  the 
price  on  part  of  the  fluid  milk  without  lowering 
it  on  all  fluid  milk,  including  that  which  is  bot¬ 
tled.  This  may  be  right,  but  if  it  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  the  price  of  loose  milk  it  certainly 
was  worth  trying  to  keep  up  the  price  011 


bottled  milk,  and  we  doubt  if  there  would  have 
been  any  objections  on  the  part  of  consumers 
in  continuing  to  pay  16  cents  for  bottled  milk. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Harris,  the  New  York  City  health 
commissioner,  encouraged  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  milk  to  farmers  last  fall  in  order  to 
insure  the  city  of  a  good  supply  during  the 
short  period.  Everyone  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  the  retail  price  of  milk  up,  even 
when  it  is  justified.  Therefore,  how  sad  it  is 
to  reduce  it  when  it  is  not  justified. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  cut  was  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  demand  and  more  than 
this  we  wonder  how  long  the  farmers  of  this 
territory  are  going  to  stand  for  a  system  that 
pulls  prices  down  without  regard  to  consumer 
demand  or  farmers’  costs  and  always  with  the 
result  that  the  dealers  pass  on  these  reductions 
to  the  dairymen. 

Frankly,  also,  I  cannot  understand  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  Sheffield  Company,  which  has  prac¬ 
tically  no  loose  milk  to  sell,  in  taking  the  first 
step  to  reduce  the  retail  price  of  bottled  milk, 
and  1  am  wondering  if  this  were  done  with  the 
full  approval  and  knowledge  of  the  Sheffield 
producers.  Whether  the  League  was  right  or 
wrong  in  cutting  the  price  of  loose  milk,  why 
should  not  all  of  the  companies  concerned  with 
selling  bottled  milk  have  held  the  retail  price 
up  until  there  was  at  least  a  lessening  of  con¬ 
sumption  or  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  the  price  be  lowered?  These  questions 
have  not  been  answered  satisfactorily  to  date. 

Milk  Industry  Needs  a  “Dictator” 

Are  there  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  experience,  an  experience  which  is  repeated 
one  or  more  times  every  year  ?  One  conclusion 
with  which  I  think  the  great  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  will  agree,  is  that  we  are  getting  pretty 
well  “fed  up”  with  this  eternal  criticising,  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  and  trying  to  lay  the  fault  on 
the  other  fellow.  It  is  about  time  the  milk 
organizations  and  dealers  got  through  with  the 
"post  mortems”  and  got  down  to  the  real  bus¬ 
iness  of  finding  some  way  of  cooperating  to 
prevent  this  constant,  tremendous  loss  of  money 
to  the  dairy  industry,  this  cheating  of  farmers 
out  of  fair  prices  which  the  real  consuming 
market  is  ready  to  pay.  Farmers  have  had 
about  enough  excuses. 

Every  time  one  of  these  situations  occur,  I 
think  of  the  very  apt  expression  of  ’’uncommon 
common  sense”,  for  common  sense  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  uncommon  and  rare  when  it  would 
take  so  little  of  it  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
organizations  and  the  dealers  to  see  that  every 
party  concerned  is  the  loser  by  such  deplorable 
lack  of  team  work. 

Sometimes  1  wonder  if  the  industry  does  not 
need  a  “dictator”  like  Judge  Landis  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  baseball.  Such  a  dictator  could  be 
given  the  authority  to  apportion  the  surplus, 
give  each  party  concerned  its  just  share  of  the 
business,  and  drive  those  whose  main  object 
seems  to  be  “to  get”  the  other  fellow  entirely 
out  of  the  business. 

Another  solution  to  the  farmers’  troubles 
might  be  to  make  milk  a  public  utility.  This 
might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  any  sta¬ 
bilized  plan  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  than 
the  present  chaotic  conditions.  If  the  milk 
business,  for  example,  could  be  put  under  the 
same  public  control  that  the  railroads  are,  which 
assures  the  railroads  of  legitimate  minimum 
profits,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  farmers  would 
be  better  off  than  they  are  now. 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


1  BELIEVE  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
trip  that  my  wife  and  I  took  to  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  interested  some  friends  in  purchasing  with 
him  this  famous  resort  which  was  discovered  by 
the  white  man  in  1823.  Previous  to  this  time, 
the  Indians  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  come  to  Warm 
Springs,  and  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  sanctuary  even  when 
the  various  tribes  were  at 
war. 

At  present,  there  are  about 
fifty  patients  who  have  come 
there  to  recover  from  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis.  Dr.  Leroy  W. 
Hubbard,  formerly  with  the 
Department  of  Health  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  in 
charge  of  the  medical  work. 
They  are  doing  great  things  for  people  at  Warm 
Springs.  Many  of  the  patients  come  there  in 
wheelchairs,  but  after  a  few  months  of  exercise 
and  treatment  in  the  pool,  which  has  an  average 
temperature  of  89  degrees,  some  of  them  regain 
the  use  of  their  legs  and  arms.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  with  our  readers  that 
Warm  Springs  is  a  cure-all  for  infantile  par¬ 
alysis.  However,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  they  have  brought  together  some  of 
the  leading  doctors  and  nurses  in  this  country, 
and  I  believe  that  people  suffering  from  the 
after-effects  of  infantile  paralysis  have  a  better 
chance  to  recover  at  Warm  Springs  than  any¬ 
where  else. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


never  have  been  able  to  have  had  their  start 
in  life. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  kind  enough  to  let  me 
make  a  copy  of  the  policy  which  he  took  out 
on  his  farm  with  this  company  while  I  was  there. 
This  company  has  been  experimenting  with  crop 
insurance  for  the  last  five  years  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  insure 
our  apple  orchards  on  the  same  basis. 

I  am  giving  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  policy,  especially  the  ones  which  define 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  orchard  owner. 

I,  or  we,  Roosevelt  Farms,  of  Warm  Springs 
County  of  Meriwether  State  of  Georgia  hereby 
authorize  the  Pine  Mountain  Fruit  Growers  as  my, 

or  our  Agent  to  effect  insurance  in  . 

Insurance  Company  upon  full  interest  in  Fruit 
Crops,  hereinafter  more  specifically  described 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  amount  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Three  Thousand  Dollars  ($3,000.00)  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions,  terms,  and  conditions  of 

Policy  C  1370,  of . Insurance  Company 

issued  to  the  Pine  Mountain  Fruit  Growers. 


Variety  of 

No. 

Age  of 

No.  of 

Max.  insur. 

Total  Max. 

fruit 

Acres 

Trees 

commercial 

applied  per 

Insurance 

Tremiam 

bearing 

acre 

applied  for 

Elberta  _ 

50 

trees 

1500.00 

150.00 

Belle  of  Ga. 

4 

545U 

30.00 

120.00 

12.00 

Early  Rose.. 

18 

4  to  6 

2000 

30.00 

540.00 

54.00 

Brackett  .... 

20 

5 

2000 

30.00 

600.00 

60.00 

Hiley  . 

8 

5 

1000 

30.00 

240.00 

24.00 

Totals  _ 

100 

4  to  6 

10,450 

30.00 

3000.00 

300.00 

I,  or  we,  agree  to  assume  the  following  obliga¬ 
tions  under  this  insurance  contract  and  agree  to 
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faithfully  carry  them  out  and  further  understand 
and  agree  that  in  the  event  I,  or  we,  fail  to  do  so 
the  contract  of  insurance  as  applying  to  my,  or 
our  crops  will  be  null  and  void: 

1st.  To  prune  the  orchard  properly. 

2nd.  To  treat  the  trees  for  borers,  if  required  by 
company  inspector. 

3rd.  To  keep  the  orchard  clean  of  weeds  and 
grass  during  the  crop  season. 

4th.  To  properly  plow  and  cultivate. 

5th.  To  spray  or  dust  as  often  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  as  often  as  recommended  by 
company  inspector  for  control  of  disease 
or  insects. 

6th.  To  apply  a  minimum  of  400  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  per  acre  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis:  8-4-4. 

7th.  To  keep  all  drops  picked  up  promptly. 

8th.  To  thin  the  crop  if  necessary  for  it  to  at¬ 
tain  good  shipping  quality  or  if  required 
by  company  inspector. 

9th.  To  harvest,  grade  and  pack  the  crop  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

10th.  To  report  any  serious  or  evident  crop  dam¬ 
age,  which  would  probably  cause  a 
claim  under  this  contract,  within  three 
days  after  such  damage  occurs  to  Crop 
Department .  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany . St.,  City,  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  using  this  kind  of  in¬ 
surance,  an  orchardist  is  taking  the  gamble  out 
of  the  fruit  growing  business  and  enables  him¬ 
self  to  go  ahead  and  take  care  of  the  orchard 
in  the  way  he  would  like  to  if  he  were  properly 
financed. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Peach  Crop  Insurance 

While  at  Warm  Springs  I  learned  of  a  very 
interesting  experiment  that  one  of  the  leading 
insurance  companies  is  making  in  connection 
with  insuring  the  peach  growers  of  the  Pine 
Mountain  section  against  loss  of  their  crop. 
The  proposition  is  worked  out  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines :  The  grower  applies  for  the  insurance 
some  time  in  the  fall.  A  representative  of  the 
insurance  company  inspects  the  orchard,  and 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  same,  he  de¬ 
cides  how  much  the  orchard  can  produce  and 
approximately  what  it  would  cost  to  make  a  crop 
of  peaches.  The  company  will  insure  the  or¬ 
chard  for  anywhere  from  $30.00  up  to  $80.00 
per  acre  for  a  ten  per  cent  premium.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  this  amount  becomes 
effective  at  once.  If  on  the  15th 
of  April  the  orchard  has  not  been 
attacked  by  frost,  an  additional 
ten  per  cent  becomes  available. 

The  balapce  of  sixty  per  cent  is 
advanced  to  the  grower  as  the 
season  advances  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  buy  the  baskets  and 
to  hire  the  pickers  and  packers. 

The  agent  of  the  company  told 
me  a  very  interesting  story  about 
two  young  men  who  came  to  him 
last  fall  and  wanted  to  rent  a  hun¬ 
dred  acre  peach  orchard.  After 
examining  the  orchard  carefully, 
he  decided  that  it  was  a  good  risk 
and  was  filling  to  insure  the  crop 
for  $8opo.oo.  He  immediately 
advanced  $2400.00  to  these  two 
young  men,  who  had  nothing  but 
a  good  reputation  to  start  with. 

With  this  money  these  two 
brothers  were  able  to  buy  mules, 
farm  implements  and  fertilizer  to 
carry  on.  At  the  end  of  last  year, 
these  same  two  men  paid  the 
owner  $3400.00  as  his  share  of 
the  crop  in  lieu  of  rent,  had 
$110.00  a  piece  for  their  year’s 
work  and  had  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  bought  and  paid  for.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  crop  insur¬ 
ance,  these  peach  growers  would 


ON  March  9  occurred  the  death  of  Rodman 
Wanamaker,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants 
in  the  world  and  the  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  Wanamaker  stores.  On  March  10,  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of1  which  are  competitors  of  the  Wanamaker 
stores,  carried  page  advertisements  in  all  the 
large  newspapers  in  New  York,  costing  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Wanamaker.  One  sentence  of  this  statement 
read: 

“In  his  passing  our  country  loses  a  most  use¬ 
ful  citizen,  the  world  of  business  a  great  leader, 
the  realm  of  art  a  generous  and  inspiring 
patron.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  great  ser¬ 
mon  in  this  incident.  No  better  example  can  be 


had  that  the  world  is  growing  better  than  a 
tribute  of  this  kind  to  a  man’s  work  and  worth 

signed  by  that  man’s  business  competitors. 

*  *  * 

A  young  friend  of  mine  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  north  country  of  New  York.  He  worked 
hard  to  get  his  education  and  then  went  to  work 
for  a  farmers’  cooperative  organization.  Owing 
to  his  ability  and  hard  work,  he  advanced  rapidly 
until  he  became  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
large,  successful  magazine  published  in  New 
York  City.  With  a  fine  young  family,  a  good 
position,  and  with  every  hope  of  a  successful 
and  happy  life  ahead  of  him,  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  last  December  with  infantile  paralysis 
and  has  been  unable  to  walk  since.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  things  like  this  have  to  happen, 
but  we  hope  and  expect  that  this 
friend,  with  patience,  will  regain 
his  health,  and  be  able  to  work 
again.  So  much  for  the  sad  part 
of  the  story.  Now  listen  to  the 
other  side. 

The  magazine  for  which  this 
man  worked  continued  his  salary 
and  did  everything  it  could  to  take 
care  of  him  and  keep  him  cheerful 
during  his  illness. 

Then  .  some  twenty- five  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  as  many 
great  magazines  in  New  York 
City  found  out  this  man’s 
trouble  and  held  a  little  confer¬ 
ence  on  what  they  could  do  to 
help  him.  As  a  result,  they  told 
the  magazine  which  had  employed 
the  sick  man  to  hire  an  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  his  place  at  very 
much  less  salary  and  to  pay  the 
balance  to  our  sick  friend.  These 
other  advertising  managers — ■ 
agreed  to  make  themselves  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  to  see  that  the 
magazine  did  not  lose  any  busi¬ 
ness  by  this  kindness. 

In  order  to  understand  what 
this  kind  act  on  the  part  of  the 
advertising  managers  really 
means,  one  must  know  how  bitter 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


THIS  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  make  good  syrup,  but  to  the  writer  it 
brings  back  memories  of  pleasant  springtimes  when  freezing  nights  and 
thawing  days  filled  the  sap  buckets  and  made  it  necessary  to  sit  up 
nights  to  boil  the  sap  and  keep  ahead  of  the  “run.”  Tell  the  truth,  did  you 
as  a  boy  ever  “swipe”  any  eggs  from  mother  or  the  neighbors  and  boil  them 
at  midnight  in  the  old  sap  pan  or  evaporator?  Why  did  those  eggs  taste  so 
good?  Was  it  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit  or  because  they  were 
cooked  in  sap? 
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fllTROpHOSftA 


Small  Amounts  Give  Big  Results 


NITROPHOSKA  is  a  new,  complete,  air-nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  contains 
15%  nitrogen  (equal  to  18.2%  ammonia),  30%  available  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15%  potash. 

Because  NITROPHOSKA  is  concentrated,  small  amounts  produce 
wonderful  results.  Use  one-quarter  to  one-third  as  much  as  you  would  a 
4-8-4,  5-8-5  or  6-10-5  fertilizer. 


NITRO¬ 

PHOSKA 


/ 


I  s< 


\ 


COMPLETE 

EFFECTIVE 

CONCENTRATED 

AVAILABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

CONVENIENT 

SAFE 

PROFITABLE 


300  lbs.  per  acre  of  NITROPHOSKA  is  more  than  equal  to  1000  pounds 
of  many  common  mixed  fertilizers.  NITROPHOSKA  has  more  crop 
growing  power  in  less  bulk  than  any  other  fertilizer.  Useful  for  potatoes, 
vegetables;  in  fact  all  crops. 

Introductory  Price,  $5.50  per  100-lb.  bag. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  NITROPHOSKA  we  will  ship,  freight  paid* 
to  any  railroad  station  in  New  England,  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Michigan,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order  at  $5.50  per 
100  lbs.  Lower  price  on  carlots.  Fill  out  form  below  and  mail  at  once  to — 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  COUPON 

Ship  me  . .  . . . .  bags  of  Nitrophoska. 

Ship  to  (give  full  name,  plainly  written). 


Date. 


Name 


P.  O.  Address . State 

My  freight  station  is . j . 

on  the  . .  . .  railroad. 

Enclosed  is  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $ . to  pay  cost 

at  $5.50  per  bag.  a.  a.  no.  i 


“It’s  Nitrogen  from  the  Air” 


r«Aoe  nMi 


PREVENTION 


is  the  thing  that  pays- 1 

Vnyo-^rp 

its 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

C+-3 

Sulphur  Dusts 


Whether  You  Spray 
or  Dust 

YOU  are  investing  material 
plus  labor.  You  must  have 
results  or  you  will  lose  not  only 
your  money  spent  but  crop  prof¬ 
its,  too!  Play  it  safe  and  buy 
“Orchard  Brand”  Materials. 
They  are  the  standard  of  de¬ 
pendability. 

General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


GCt  {t 


REG.  U.  S.  pat.  OFF. 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 
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Shall  We  Set  Apples? 


Yes  and  No— It  Depends  on  the  Man 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 
And  if  to  plant 


TO  plant  or  not 
to  plant  apples, 
that  is  the  question, 
at  all,  what  varieties?  The  planting 
of  apples  in  New  York  State  has  ever 
been  in  waves.  For  a  time  nearly 
every  grower  would  plant  heavily,  e. 

g.  1880  to  1895  and 
then  as  a  result  of  a 
few  low  price  years 
very  few  apple  trees 
would  be  planted,  e. 
g.  1896  to  1905.  Then 
higher  prices  would 
start  the  planting 
again. 

Our  last  heavy 
planting  period  i  n 
New  York  closed  soon 
after  1920.  Low 
prices,  the  result  of 
growing  competition  of  other  regions 
have  since  so  discouraged  planting  that 
we  are  now  in  another  period  when 
very  few  apples  are  being  set.  In 
the  past  a  good  rule  to  have  followed 
would  have  been  to  plant  when  others 
were  not  planting.  Does  this  rule 
still  hold  good? 


C.  Burritt 


Competition  Very  Keen 

Competition  between  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  has  become  keener  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Not  only  must  one  reckon  with 
apple  production  which  is  probably  at 
or  near  its  peak,  but  with  oranges, 
grape  fruit,  bananas  and  other  fruits, 
both  fresh  and  canned,  competing  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  markets,  and  with  fresh 
winter  vegetables  such  as  lettuce  and 
celery  made  possible  in  every  mark- 
ket  by  modern  refrigeration.  The  en¬ 
ormous  increase  per  capita  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  other  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  and  the  slight  decrease  in  the 
use  of  apples  per  capita  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  consumer’s  taste  has 
also  changed — either  as  a  result  of 
preference  or  of  persuasion  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  price. 

Added  to  severe  competition  and  al¬ 
tered  consumer  demand,  is  a  third  im¬ 
portant  factor — higher  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  These  vital¬ 
ly  affect  apple  growing  as  a  possible 
profitable  business.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  costs  of  production  are 
very  much  higher  than  formerly — prob¬ 
ably  50  per  cent  at  least.  And  costs 
of  distribution  are  proportionally  high¬ 
er  yet  (191-Warren) — almost  double 
pre-war.  But  apple  prices  are  not 
higher  in  proportion.  Hence  profits, 
if  any  at  all,  are  much  less. 


Plant  and  Don’t  Plant 


such,  this  is  the 
time  to  plant.  The 
number  of  efficient  bearing  apple  trees 
which  will  survive  present  competition 
will  be  much  less  before  it  is  greater, 
So  the  answer  is  both  yes  and  no, 
For  the  grower  of  poor  or  medium 
quality  fruit  it  is  unqualifiedly  no.  For 
the  specialist  grower  of  the  besl 
fruit  it  is  yes.  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  There  will  be  culls  and  sec¬ 
ond  grades  enough  in  any  case, 
is  quality  grown  and  packed,  or  ciders 
and  canners — the  latter  unprofitable. 


Asking  the  New  York  Market 


There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  point.  But  the 
list  has  narrowed  down  of  late, 
year  ago  the  special  Farm  Bureau  frui 
committee  recommended  as  the  firs 
seven  varieties  for  western  New  York 
viz:  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Baldwin, 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty, 
Tompkins  King,  Twenty  Ounce, 
similar  committee  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  recommended  six  varieties  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty, 
Wealthy,  Newton,  Fall  Pippin  and  Rei 
Gravenstein  as  having  proved  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  planting  there. 

It  is  helpful  to  ask  the  consumer  in 
the  large  markets  what  she  wants, 
True,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  studies 
of  French  and  others  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  does  not  know  many  va¬ 
rieties  and  that  her  small  knowledge 
is  none  too  reliable.  But  the  receiv¬ 
ers  and  retail  buyers  in  New  York  do 
know  varieties  and  quality  and  they 
know  what  gives  the  consumer  satis 
faction — and  what  does  not,  and  they 
buy  and  pay  accordingly. 

I  was  fully  convinced  of  this  recen 
ly  when  I  accompanied  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Farm  Bureau  fruit  committee 
in  its  second  inspection  trip  of  the  New 
York  market.  Many  buyers  were  in 
terviewed  and  among  other  things  a 
were  asked  what  they  considered  the 
vest  varieties  to  plant  from  the  stand 
point  of  present  and  probable  future 
demand.  The  answer  was  surprising 
ly  uniform:  (1)  Rhode  Island  Green 
ing,  (2)  Baldwin,  (3)  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy  with  a  few  scattered 
special  choices  such  as  King,  Roms 
Delicious.  They  gave  their  reasons, 


Greenings  Have  Good  Demanc 


The  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  to  plant  more  apples  is  both 
yes  and  no.  The  general  farmer  with 
an  old  apple  orchard,  high  trees  of 
poor  varieties,  planted  too  close,  and 
with  poor  spraying  equipment,  had  bet¬ 
ter  quit  the  business.  It  means  that 
many  farms  whose  soils  are  too  heavy 
or  shallow  or  wet  can  never  grow  ap¬ 
ples  profitably  under  these  conditions. 
It  means  that  the  man  who  is  not  able 
and  willing  to  give  the  apples  first  and 
best  attention,  who  insists  on  planting 
the  oats  rather  than  spraying  apples 
when  timely  spraying  is  essential, 
cannot  compete  with  profit  and  should 
not  plant  more  apples.  Under  such 
conditions  and  for  such  men  the  an¬ 
swer  is  clearly,  no,  do  not  plant  ap¬ 
ples. 

On  the  other  hand  to  the  experienc¬ 
ed  specialized  fruit  grower  who  knows 
the  business  and  what  it  is  up  against 
in  the  way  of  competition,  satisfying 
demand  and  making  a  profit  and  is  able 
and  willing  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
soil,  varieties  and  the  exacting  care  in 
growing  and  packing  really  good  fruit, 
the  answer  is  yes,  plant  apples.  For 


re 


Greenings,  they  said,  are  always 
good  demand  at  good  prices.  Tbi 
sources  of  supply  are  limited.  Th 
quality  is  good.  Further  evidence 
needed  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the; 
were  topping  the  market  at  the  tim 
at  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  barrel,  tl 
best  grades  outselling  even  Mclntosl 

Baldwin  which  many  growers 
coming  to  discount  was  second  choic 
in  nearly  every  case — perhaps  becausi 
it  is  generally  so  well  known 
market  is  already  created.  Moreove 
it  has  some  merits.  It  handles  aw 
ships  well.  Its  quality  is  fair, 
is  certainly  good  for  25  years  yet. 

McIntosh  is  always  well  spoken 
— possibly  too  much  so.  It  is 
atively  new  and  scarce  in  the  mar 
kets — even  in  New  York  where  it 
best  known — which  accounts  in  par 
for  its  present  high  price.  It  is  boug 
chiefly  by  the  Jewish  trade  and  ha 
yet  to  be  generally  introduced  to  Gen 
tile  trade.  It  is  a  delicate  fruit  atf 
will  not  stand  rough  handling.  Brui 
ed  McIntosh  sell  no  better  than  othe 
varieties.  It  is  at  its  best  only 
selected  localities.  The  New  Yor 
trade  is  fearful  that  the  McIntosh 
being  overplanted. 

Northern  Spy  is  an  eastern  standafl 
of  quality  well  known  in  the  mark* 
and,  if  well  grown  and  colored,  se 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Prospects  for  the  Peach 
Grower 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  Elberta.  The  greatest  objection  to 
it  is  that  it  is  subject  to  brown  rot. 
It  has  to  be  sprayed  or  dusted  thor¬ 
oughly  t\yo  or  three  times  between  the 
time  the,  blossoms  fall  and  picking 
time;  an<^  even  then  when  the  weather 
is  unfavorable  some  rot  will  develop. 
Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  one  of  our 
best  new  varieties. 

Early  Crawford  is  a  good  variety  in 
sections  where  it  will  bear  well. 

Yellow  St.  John  and  Hills’  Chile  are 
considered  very  good  varieties,  Hills’ 
Chile  being  very  hardy  and  one  of  the 
best  canning  varieties. 

Two  new  varieties  which  have  not 
been  tried  out  much  in  this  section, 
but  may  prove  valuable  varieties  to 
grow,  are  Wilma  and  South.  Havemn 
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wellY.,  Its  selling  price  has  probably 
suffered  somewhat  in  competition  with 
McIntosh. 

These  are  the  views  of  experienced 
buyers  who  know  what  pleases  the 
consumer. 

Asking  Experienced  Growers 

At  the  recent  eastern  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  I  had  the 
rare  privilege  one  day  of  sitting  at 
lunch  with  J.  R.  Cornell  of  Newburg 
and  A.  E.  Jansen  of  New  Paltz,  both 
'men  of  ripe  and  successful  experience 
and  good  judgment.  Professor  Hedrick 
and  A.  C.  Pease  of  Oswego,  pear  grow¬ 
er,  were  listeners.  I  asked  these  men 
what  varieties  they  would  plant  as  a 
result  of  their  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Jansen  was  quick  and  definite 
in  his  reply:  “My  first  choice,”  he  said, 

“is  Northern  Spy,  because  it  is  the  best 
quality  apple  grown.  Though  not  the 
heaviest  bearer  it  is  profitable.  My 
second  choice  would  be  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  McIntosh  I  put  third  be¬ 
cause  I  have  about  all  I  can  handle 
now  and  I  would  not  plant  too  many 
of  these  on  one  farm.  And  then  I 
would  plant  Cortland  next  or  possibly 
Rome  Beauty.” 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Cornell,  white  hair¬ 
ed  veteran  with  mind  as  clear  and  in¬ 
terest  as  keen  as  ever.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  differ  much  with  Jan¬ 
sen.  I  think  I  would  plant  Northern 
Spy  first  also,  but  I  would  probably 
plant  Wealthy  instead  of  Greening  al¬ 
though  this  would  depend  on  soil  and 
market.  McIntosh  and  Cortland  would 
be  my  third  and  fourth  choice.” 

Then  I  asked  Professor  Hedrick  who 
was  right.  “They  are  both  wrong,” 
he  laughed.  “They  should  put  Mc¬ 
Intosh  first  and  Cortland  second.  But 
for  many  locations  and  particularly  in 
western  New  York  I  would  agree  that 
Greenings  should  be  near  the  top  of 
the  list.” 

Western  New  York  Preferences 

For  western  New  York  planting, 
both  grower  and  buyer  opinion  almost 
universally  puts  Greening  first.  There 
is  more  divergence  of  opinion  about 
Baldwin  but  it  still  generally  holds 
second  place  though  less  firmly  than  a 
few  years  ago.  McIntosh  or  Cortland 
is  third  choice,  but  soils  should  be  more 
carefully  selected  than  at  present. 
Cortland  may  do  better  on  the  heavier 
soils  than  McIntosh.  Northern  Spy 
is  still  a  favorite.  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Tompkins  King  still  have  their  friends 
although  the  number  of  trees  of  these 
varieties  is  steadily  decreasing.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hedrick  suggests  that  the  new 
station  variety  Orleans  may  be  better 
than  Delicious  which  has  been  planted 
in  some  sections. 

These  I  believe  are  the  facts  and  the 
present  concensus  of  the  best  informed 
opinion  as  to  what  if  any  apples  to 
plant  in  New  York  State. — Hilton,  N. 

Y.,  March  10,  1928. 
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Buying 

wave 


that  sweeps  away  all  records 
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the  reason  of  course 


Sales  that  surpass  all  records  for  this  time  of  the  year; 
outselling  all  other  cars  at  many  points,  and  gaining 
momentum  at  a  speed  that  astounds  the  trade,  the 
new  Essex  Super-Six  is  enjoying  the  greatest  public 
ovation  in  6-cylinder  history. 

Everywhere  dealers  are  reporting  more  than  100% 
greater  sales  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  which 
was  the  previous  record. 

It  is  easily  the  greatest  Essex  Super-Six  in  history.  It 
offers  $200  to  $300  more  visible  value  than  its  great 
predecessor  which  outsold  any  other  “Six”  at  or 
near  the  price  by  overwhelming  margins. 

Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available  charge 
for  interest,  handling  and  insurance. 

ESSEX 

SUPER-SIX 


The  4-door  SEDAN  $795  *  The  COUPE  $745  *  The  COACH  $735 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  war  excise  tax 


HUDSQN^MQTQR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planters  are  available 
in  1  and  2-row  types.  One-row  shown  below. 


*  -  0  Jf 


There  Is  Real  Money 
In  Potato  Growing 

— the  McCormick-Deering  Way! 

THE  McCormick-Deering  potato  planter  handles  cut 
seed  and  small  whole  seed  with  an  accuracy  as  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  a 
mechanical  planter.  It  possesses  new  and  exclusive 
McCormick-Deering  features,  and  employs  the  latest  and 
approved  principles  of  potato  planter  construction. 

McCormick-Deering  Potato  Digger 

The  McCormick-Deering  digger  is  made  in  a  6-ft.  size  for 
two  horses  and  a  7-ft.  size  for  four  horses.  The  rear  shaker 
thoroughly  separates  the  potatoes  from  the  dirt,  and  the 
vine  turners  throw  vines  and  weeds  to  the  side,  leaving  the 
potatoes  in  a  clean  row  behind  the  digger. 

Your  local  dealer  can  show  you  these 
McCormick-Deering  planters  and  dig¬ 
gers.  See  him  without  delay. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Two  types:  rod 
link  and  bar  gate 

McCormick  -  Deerlng 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 
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Ell  EE. 

BOX  A 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
„„„„  Barlev  Buckwheat.  Wheat. 
°atS'peas  Alfalfas,  Clovers.  Grass  Seeds. 

'  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
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What  Potato  Growers  Want  to  Know 

( Continued  from  Page  S ) 


Lastly  comes  the  main  or  late  crop 
states  supplying  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  northern  states  can  begin 
to  store  for  the  long  shipping  season 
which  lasts  till  the  following  June  and 
uses  about  160,000  cars  a  year  besides 
the  immense  quantities  marketed  by 
wagon  and  truck,  used  on  the  farm, 
and  reserved  for  seed.  More  than 
one  half  of  our  400,000,000-bushel  crop 
goes  into  storage  either  on  the  farm 
or  in  track  warehouses  owned  by  deal¬ 
ers.  October  carlot  shipments  are  al¬ 
ways  heavier  than  those  of  any  other 
month,  in  recent  years  from  33,631  to 
42,956  cars.  Many  growers  are  hard 
up  for  money  and  forced  to  sell  from 
the  field  to  get  needed  cash.  Down 
south,  cotton  crop  marketing  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  bothered  by  what  they  call  “dis¬ 
tress  cotton”.  Many  potato  growers 
have  to  sell  for  the  lack  of  good  stor¬ 
age  cellars. 

It  Would  Pay  to  Advertise 

Our  big  manufacturing  corporations 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  in  advertising.  It  is  their 
principle  that  if  they  keep  on  ever¬ 
lastingly  telling  a  man  or  woman  any¬ 
thing  he  will  come  to  believe  it  in  the 
end.  Buyers  of  potatoes  have  work¬ 
ed  this  game  on  farmers  for  years  by 
constantly  reiterating  that  growers 
always  sell  potatoes  at  digging.  Very 
often  it  is  claimed  that  potatoes  are 
always  highest  in  the  fall  and  that 
storage  losses  are  always  heavy.  Any 
buyer  is  full  of  instances  where  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  lost  money  by  holding 
potatoes,  but  one  is  never  heard  telling 
how  much  farmers  made  in  years  of 
high  prices,  1911,  1916,  1919,  1925  and 
1926. 

Dr.  Warren’s  Department  of  Farm 
Management  at  Cornell  has  studied  the 
daily  market  reports  of  potatoes  at 
New  York  city  from  the  year  1866  to 
the  present,  sixty-two  seasons.  In 
all  that  long  time  there  have  been  hut 
six  seasons  in  which  the  average  price 
for  the  month  of  October  was  not 
lower  than  the  average  price  of  at 
least  one  later  month  of  the  market 
season.  Potato  markets  are  always 
dull  in  November  and  December.  No 
wonder,  with  the  heavy  October  ship¬ 
ments  congesting  every  city  market. 
December  sees  the  smallest  number  of 
cars  shipped.  Through  the  winter, 
shipments  are  much  heavier  and  prices 
higher.  As  a  rule,  March  shipments 
are  heavy.  Many  farmers  like  to  sell 
potatoes  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start 
spring  work  promptly.  Consequently, 
March  prices  average  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  month  of  April. 

To  Sell  or  to  Hold 

Every  fall  the  northern  grower  must 
decide  whether  to  sell  from  the  field 
or  to  store.  If  he  stores,  he  must  de¬ 
cide  when  in  the  long  shipping  period 
from  October  to  June  it  will  pay  him 
best  to  sell.  The  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  always  on  the  job, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Naturally, 
the  supply,  the  size  of  the  crops,  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  decision. 
The  reports  of  the  federal  crop  esti¬ 
mates  of  potatoes  have  been  found  to 
he  remarkably  accurate  over  a  series 
of  years.  When  the  crop  is  over  four 
bushels  per  head  for  our  present  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  118,000,000,  it  usually 
pays  to  sell  in  the  fall.  If  under  3y2 
bushels  it  usually  pays  to  hold.  Be¬ 
tween  these  figures  luck  tells  which 
pays  best. 

Furthermore,  it  pays  to  very  care¬ 
fully  study  the  details  of  the  crop  es¬ 
timate.  The  1927  crop  of  402,149,000 
bushels  was  larger  than  the  1926  crop 
of  354,328,000.  But  more  than  half 
of  the  increase  was  in  the  early  and 


intermediate  states  that  normally  clean 
up  by  January  1st.  The  rest  of  the 
increase  was  in  the  far  west,  nearly 
all  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
the  cost  of  shipping  to  eastern  cities  is 
70  to  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Demand  Shown  by  Movement 

Demand  is  the  other  big  factor. 
Carlot  reports  for  the  1927  crop  have, 
from  the  first,  shown  a  very  heavy 
consumption.  Each  successive  month 
the  shipments  to  date  have  broken  all 
previous  records.  By  last  fall  it  was 
plain  that  if  consumption  kept  on  at 
the  rate  it  was  going  there  would  be 
a  shortage  before  the  end  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  next  June. 

Another  reason  not  so  well  known 
was  the  high  market  quality  of  the 
1927  crop.  Through  the  summer  I 
keep  in  correspondence  with  many 
growers,  scientists  and  dealers  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
was  a  bad  attack  of  late  blight  and 
rot  in  August  hut  fortunately  it  was 
checked  by  dry  weather  in  September. 
While  there  was  much  rot  in  storage 
to  cut  down  shipments,  grading  was 
easy  and  only  one  section  lost  sales 
by  rot.  There  was  very  little  of  the 
field  freezing  which  has  done  much 
damage  in  recent  years.  Table  qual¬ 
ity,  appearance  and  grading  have  all 
been  better  than  for  a  long  time  back. 
Later  in  December  and  January  I  took 
trips  of  over  9,000  miles  and  studied 
potato  markets  from  New  York 
through  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Everywhere 
I  found  the  same  situation  of  heavy 
consumption  due  to  better  than  nor¬ 
mal  table  quality  and  grading. 

Profit  and  Loss  Factors  in  Storage 

Up  till  February  potato  prices  were 
very  low  in  the  far  west,  and  lower 
in  the  east  than  for  either  the  1925 
or  1926  crops.  In  Idaho  and  Wash¬ 
ington  large  quantities  of  off-grade 
stock  and  even  some  No.  1  was  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  Prices  in  all  ship¬ 
ping  sections  went  up  fast  in  February 
when  dealers  discovered  that  stocks 
were  getting  short.  By  March  1st 
prices  everywhere  were  above  any  pre¬ 
vious  level,  in  the  far  west  more  than 
double  the  prices  of  Feb.  1st.  Eastern 
growers  now  have  left  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May  in  which  to 
sell,  with  possibility  of  some  cars  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  June. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  of  price.  With 
good  storage  it  usually  pays  on  east¬ 
ern  farms  to  store  at  harvest  till  af¬ 
ter  Christmas,  at  least. 

(2)  The  second  is  that  of  shrinkage 
in  storage.  Sound  and  ripe  potatoes 
from  well  sprayed  crops  lose  very  lit¬ 
tle  by  rot.  When  cellars  are  cooled 
down  quickly  in  fall  to  below  40  de¬ 
grees  the  loss  of  weight  is  very  small 
till  sprouts  start.  Our  scientists  have 
found  that  under  good  conditions 
weight  loss  till  sprouts  start  is  from 
one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
up  to  one  per  cent.,  depending  on  the 
cellar  and  care  given.  Mos£  dealers’ 
storages  are  above  ground.  Here 
losses  are  far  heavier,  ten  per  cent 
from  October  to  March  being  common. 
Shrinkage  is  far  heavier  after  sprouts 
start,  whether  in  March,  April  or  May. 

Costs  of  Marketing  are  Variable 

(3)  The  third  cost  is  that  of  the  oth¬ 
er  costs  of  storage,  insurance,  interest 
and  cost  of  care. 

(4)  Last  of  all  is  a  cost  factor  nev¬ 
er  mentioned  by  city  critics  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  the  relative  cost  of 
grading  and  hauling  to  market  at  har¬ 
vest  and  in  winter.  Very  few  men 
who  grow  any  quantity  of  potatoes  can 
afford  to  stop  part  of  their  harvesting 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees  v. 


Yes,  Kells’  trees  are  that  land.  Wny?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  "True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  1928  Kelly  Catalog.  Ordr  now 
while  our  assortment  is  most  complete  for  Spring 
planting.  „ 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  322  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAtiMads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

y  — . 


American-grown 

RED  CLOVER 


We  euarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Clover  to  be  genuine  American  (domestic) 
grown.  Hardier  and  far  safer  than  the  European 
Seed  now  being  widely  offered.  Every  bag  carries 
analysis  stating  purity  and  germination.  All  of  our 
Seed  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
U.  S.  Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

.Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 


SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan.  N.  Y. 


Biennial  Bearing  Not 
Stopped  By  Nitrogen 

rpHE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
states  that  heavy  applications  of 
nitrogen  are  not  effective  in  changing 
apple  trees  from  biennial  bearers  to  an¬ 
nual  bearers.  This  idea  has  been  held 
by  some  orchardists  and  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  plenty  of  nitrogen  will 
make  the  tree  so  vegetative  that  some 
fruit  spurs  will  not  bear  that  year. 

Baldwins,  when  overstimulated  with 
nitrogen,  lose  their  bright  attractive 
color  and  the  fruit  is  greenish  and  un¬ 
attractive.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  applications  of  nitrogen 
should  be  omitted.  The  need  for  ni¬ 
trogen  can  be  judged  by  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  the  color  of  the  apples. 


Fertilizers  for  Cherries 

J_J.  B.  TUKEY,  Horticulturist  in 
charge  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit 
investigatoin  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults  from  fertilizer  experiments  on 
cherries. 

He  reports  that  some  cherries  re¬ 
spond  to  applications  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
beneficial  results  from  phosphorous  or 
potash.  Benefits  from  nitrogen  are 
not  so  apparent  the  first  year  as  they 
are  the  second  and  third  year  after 
they  are  applied. 


Plowing  An  Old  Orchard 

Is  it  advisable  to  plow  an  old  orchard 
that  has  been  in  sod  for  many  years?  It 
has  not  been  producing  much  but  the 
roots  seem  to  be  close  to  the  surface  and 
a  lot  of  them  will  be  damaged  if  we 
plow. — F.  H.,  New  York. 

IF  the  orchard  has  not  been  doing 

well  in  sod  we  would  advise  plowing 
it.  Plow  as  shallow  as  possible  and 
cultivate  until  about  the  first  of  July. 
Some  roots  will  be  injured  but  in  time 
feeding  roots  will  develop  a  little  deep¬ 
er  in  the  soil.  The  roots  develop  close 
to  the  surface  in  sod,  perhaps  so  the 
trees  can  compete  better  with  the 
grass.  It  might  be  advisable  to  broad¬ 
cast  4  or  5  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  around  each  tree  the  first  year. 
No  doubt  it  will  he  possible  to  bring 
the  orchard  into  bearing  by  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  the  sod  without 


“They’re  Good  For 
Many  Years  More 
Says  C.  W.  Benton 


Carleton  W.  Benton.  Lawton,  Mich.,  has  something 
to  sky  about  disk  harrows  which  will  interest  you. 
He  recently  wrote  as  follows: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine  with 
reference  to  the  weeder  you  manufacture. 

"I  have  one  of  your  ‘Cutaway’  Double  Action 
Trueior  disk  harrows  which  was  made  before  you 
made  the  dust-proof  boxes  and  the  frame  and  disks 
are  in  excellent  condition.  I  purchased  the  harrow 
second-hand  and  it  had  been  given  very  poor  care, 
yet  not  a  disk  was  even  Cracked  of  notched  and 
while  they  are  thin  and  sharp  as  a  razor  blade, 
yet  they  are  tough  and  substantial  and 
are  good  for  many  years  of  service.  It  is 
the  best  material  I  ever  saw  in  any 
disk.’' 


Double  Action  harrows  do 
a  thorough  and  economical 
disking  job  because  rear 
disks  cut  exactly  half  way 
between  front  disks  and  at  same  depth.  Possible  only 
wit})  harrows  constructed  like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.” 
Light  draft.  Turns  corners  easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or 
Solid)  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp  for  better  work 
and  longer  service.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  and 
horse-drawn  models.  Free:  Valuable  illustrated  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog  of  tillage 
implements.  Mail  coupon. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
75  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Please  send  mo  FREE  catalogue.  Prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


plowing. 


What  Potato  Growers  Want 
to  Know 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

crew  to  grade  and  haul  to  market  at 
the  high  wages  of  harvest  time.  It  is 
almost  always  cheaper  to  grade  in  the 
cellar  on  winter  days  too  cold  to  work 
outside,  and  to  haul  to  market  when 
teams  would  be  otherwise  idle.  Many 
growers  think  it  pays  them  to  sell  in 
March  at  lower  prices  rather  than  to 
interfere  with  spring  work  in  April, 
and  perhaps  have  a  further  loss  by 
sproutmg. 

This  Spring’s  Prospects 

The  moderate  sized  1927  crop  has 
gone  into  consumption  faster  than  any 
previous  crop.  Stocks  are  shorter 
than  normal  nearly  everywhere  east 
of  the  Rockies,  and  heavier  west,  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  whole  about  equal  to  last 
year  at  the  same  time.  New  crop 
planting  in  the  south  is  a  little  heavier. 
Wholesale  prices  have  risen  so  fast 
the  last  month  that  now  (March  6th) 
it  is  very  hard  to  judge  whether  prices 
will  go  higher  or  not.  If  the  new 
crop  has  very  favorable  conditions  it 
may  ripen  fast  and  yield  heavily  which 
would  hurt  the  old  crop.  If  south¬ 
ern  frosts  should  put  back  the  new 
crop  prices  will  rise  further.  I  will 
finish  this  article,  written  at  Editor 
Eastman’s  request,  by  stating  that  it 
takes  a  better  judge  than  I  to  guess 
whether  prices  are  going  up  or  down. 


'Photo  taken  on  farm  of  J.  C.  Seabrook,  Rockville,  S.  C.  DIPDUST  treated, 
seed  yielded  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  same  seed  not  treated . 

Increase  Your  Potato  Yield 
15  to  25  Bushels  per  Acre 
with  This  Instantaneous  Dip 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

DIPDUST  protects  the  seed  and  insures  a  heavy,  profitable  yield. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak”  treat¬ 
ment — besides  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts 
or  even  cut  seed. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  yc 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  tw< 
Compare  this  New  Treatment  with 

THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disinfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  jean  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and 
black-leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


u  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
>  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand, 
the  older  ones : 

THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Require  from  1%  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  he  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few 

acres 

of  DIPDUST 

treated 

seed  in  alternate  rows 

with  untreated 

seed. 

If,  at  digging 

time, 

you  are  not  satisfied, 

return  the  e 

m  p  t  y 

DIPDUST  can 

to  us 

and  we  will 
price  paid. 

refund 

One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIPDUST 


id. 

1 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75 


5  pounds  -  $8.00 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes— Oats— Barley— Peas— Com— Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Avenue, 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Catalog  'Tree 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


PULVERIZERS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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“On  15  acres  of  corn,  1 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”— 

•writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  And  it  cost  Mr.  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable  _ 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  his 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once-  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kiU 
birds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
0  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box500M»  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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^SeecL  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repel  lent  j 


lO  Days  Trial/ 


rrThe  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor' 

J  Try  it  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Uberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct- from-Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery, 
k  Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds  i 
M  forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  Gauge 
wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Plows,  Seeds, 

Cultivates!  control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you 
money— no  obligation 
—postcard  brings  it. 

THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

;i003A  Front  St. 

Gaiesourg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachments— 

EitherCutter 
Bar  for  hay, 
weeds;orCy- 
linder  Type 
for  lawns. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Direct  from  nursery  to  planter  at  almost  first  cost  of 
growing  them.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot,  Quince,  Grape,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Asparagus,  English  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Norway  Maple,  American  Elm,  California 
Privet,  Thunbergs  Barberry,  Catalpa  Bungii  (Cm- 
brella  tree).  Write  for  free  catalogue.  < 

ADAMS  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  FRUIT"  FARMS 
H.  G.  Baugher,  Prop.  Aspers,  Penna. 


KirSELMAN  FENCE 

.  STEEL  POSTS  GATES  BARBED  WIRE  -  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


PRICES  SLASHED  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Factory 
to  You.  13-to-24-hour  service.  We  Pay  Freight..  Kitsei- 
man  Fenoe  now  SUPE  R-Ga  1  vanized  with  99  94- 
100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on. 
Telephone 'Wire.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept, 203  Muncie,  Ind. 


PLANT 
GROWING 

Our  free  booklet  tells  how  to  Protect  Plants  from  insects 
and  get  100%  stand.  Also  prices  on  our  STATE  TESTED 
Cabbage  Seed.  REED  BROS.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


^2-  The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big 
beautiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  of  Berry  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

"The  Strawberry  Man”  for  45  Years 
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HERCOMITE 

the  Logical  Successor 
to  Pyrotol  ~  ~  ~ 

HERCOMITE  is  a  land-clearing  dynamite  that  knocks 
the  bottom  out  of  prices.  A  50-pound  case  of  Her- 
comite  7  contains  about  175  cartridges — 25  more  than 
in  a  50-pound  case  of  Pyrotol.  Hercomite  5  and  6  are 
stronger  grades — therefore,  more  suitable  for  blasting 
green  stumps  and  live  trees.  Hercomite  is  a  stronger, 
safer  and  better  powder  than  Pyrotol,  and  it  is  also 
easier  to  handle.  The  Hercomites  are  relatively  non- 
inflammable  and  are  the  safest  type  of  commercial 
explosives  to  handle  and  use. 

Specify  Hercomite  for  your  spring  land-clearing. 
It  should  save  you  money. 

'HERCULES  'POWDERJCOMPANT 

( INCORPORATED ) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of "Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite.” 


A  New  Market  for  Apples 

Theatre-Goers  Munch  Them  On  Broadway 


THERE  is  nothing  unusual  about  a 
crowd  on  Broadway.  We  are  all 
curious  and  as  soon  as  a  small  crowd 
gathers,  everyone  wants  to  know  the 
cause  of  it.  The  writer  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  and  noticing  a  crowd  gathered 
about  a  window  between  51st  and  52nd 
Street,  stopped  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Part  of  a  window  had  been  decorat¬ 
ed  with  some  excellent  apples,  together 
with  a  framed  letter  from  President 
Coolidge’s  secretary  expressing  thanks 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Sicker  for  some  Stark 
Delicious  apples  sent  him.  Inside  the 
store  a  number  of  boxes  of  this  va¬ 
riety  were  offered  for  sale.  All  people 
like  apples  regardless  of  their  occu¬ 
pation.  Taxicab  drivers,  Broadway 
stars  and  bank  presidents  have  proven 
by  their  actions  that  they  are  not  too 
proud  to  eat  apples  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  City. 

As  the  writer  stood  for  an  hour  and 
visited  with  Mr.  Sicker  at  such  times 
as  he  could  spare  in  taking  in  a  steady 
stream  of  nickels  and  dimes,  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  came  in  the 
store.  Most  of  them  bought  one  ap¬ 
ple  and  took  a  good  healthy  bite  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  store,  others  bought 
in  larger  quantities. 

Up  to  four  weeks  ago  one  could  walk 
through  the  Broadway  theatre  section 
of  New  York  City  without  finding  a 
single  apple  exposed  for  sale.  Due 
to  the  vision  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sicker,  a 
large  dealer  of  apples  in  the  city,  this 
condition  is  now  changed.  Mr.  Sick¬ 
er’ s  friends  laughed  at  him  when  he 
expressed  the  idea  that  apples  could 
be  sold  to  theatre-goers  on  Broadway. 
Experience  has  proven  that  he  was 
right  and  that  they  were  wrong. 

Since  putting  his  idea  into  operation 
Mr.  Sicker  has  sold  approximately  400 
boxes  of  apples  a  day,  averaging  about 
125  apples  to  the  box.  This  may  not 
seem  like  a  big  start  hut  when  it  is 
realized  how  young  the  idea  is  and  that 
the  space  occupied  is  extremely  small, 
the  fact  that  5,000  apples  a  day  were 
eaten  on  Broadway,  where  next  to  none 
were  eaten  before,  indicates  that  an 
important  market  has  been  neglected. 

While  watching  the  steady  proces¬ 
sion  of  buyers,  one  man  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  had  formed  the  habit 
of  eating  two  of  the  apples  every  day. 
Mr.  Sicker  reported  that  many  faces 
had  become  familiar  to  him  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  come  so  often  to  buy. 

It  is  Mr.  Sicker’s  idea  that  possibly 
a  group  of  growers  in  the  East  may 
see  the  possibility  of  this  idea  and  put 
his  sale  methods  into  effect  on  a  larg¬ 
er  scale. 

It  has  of  course  been  possible  for 
many  years  to  buy  apples  from  push¬ 
carts  in  New  York  City.  This  idea 
is  different  in  at  least  two  essentials. 
In  the  first  place  pushcarts  do  not  in¬ 
vade  the  Broadway  theatre  section  to 
any  extent  and  not  at  all  during  thea¬ 
tre  hours.  The  second  difference  is 
that  whereas  theatre-goers  might  hes¬ 


itate  about  purchasing  apples  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  open  on  pushcarts  own¬ 
ed  by  hucksters  not  altogether  attrac¬ 
tive  in  personal  appearance,  they  will 
stop  at  an  attractive  store,  buy  ap¬ 
ples  from  a  business-like  looking  sales¬ 
man  and  eat  them  on  the  street. 


Nitrogen  For  the  Orchard 

THE  fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  emphasizes  the  need  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  nitrogen  to  increase 
orchard  fertility.  The  College  says 
on  this  subject: 

“Wherever  fertilizers  containing  ni¬ 
trogen  and  acid  phosphate  have  in¬ 
creased  cover  crop  growth  in  the  cul- 
tivatpd  orchard,  they  have  ultimately 
increased  tree  growth.  The  success 
of  the  sod  orchard  depends  on  the  use 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Where  an 
organic  mulch  had  been  built  up  by 
growing  a  heavy  sod  through  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  such 
orchards,  as  well  as  those  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  have  withstood  abnormally 
dry  seasons.  The  commercial  apple 
orchard  practice  of  the  State  can  be 
improved  if  the  date  of  applying  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizers  is  advanced  to  the 
time  when  the  buds  first  begin  to  swell 
or  about  two  or  three  weeks  before 
blooming. 

“A  study  of  the  influence  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  the  growth  response  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  is  being  conducted  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Biological  Chemistry,  us¬ 
ing  trees  grown  in  confining  iron  cyl¬ 
inders. 


New  York  Station  Gets 
Medals  for  New  Fruits 

'Y'HE  Wilder  medals  which  were 
awarded  the  Station  for  its  new 
fruits  are  made  possible  by  a  trust  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  noted  Massachusetts  horticul¬ 
turist,  to  furnish  funds  for  medals  to 
be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  to  out¬ 
standing  new  fruit  creations  as  they 
may  appear.  The  Sheridan  grape  is 
the  second  variety  coming  from  the 
Experiment  Station  to  receive  the  sil¬ 
ver  medal,  the  Cortland  apple  being 
first. 

“Sheridan  is  probably  the  most  val¬ 
uable  grape  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  sent  out  and  is 
the  only  variety  that  may  possibly 
surpass  Concord  as  a  commercial 
grape,”  says  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Sta¬ 
tion  horticulturist,  in  commenting  on 
the  wilder  awards.  “The  Sheridan  is  a 
sweeter  and  richer  grape  than  Con¬ 
cord,  is  a  week  later  in  ripening,  does 
not  shell  as  readily  as  Concord,  and  is 
equally  as  hardy  and  vigorous.  It 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sheri¬ 
dan  will  thrive  on  as  great  a  diversity 
of  soil  as  does  Concord  before  the  new 
variety  is  recommended  to  supplant 
this  old  standby  of  the  vineyard.” 


Mr.  Joseph  Sicker  and  the  window 
which  attracted  so  much  attention 
on  Broadway. 
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acres  of  hay 
in  one  day  with  this 
Foidson  Power  Mower 


Questions 

about 

Manure 


About  Storage  Losses  in 
Manure 

On  page  3  of  the  November  19th  is¬ 
sue  is  an  article  entitled  “A  Fertile 
Farm  is  the  Pride  of  its  Owner”.  The 
author  of  this  article  writes  ‘‘There  is 
more  less  when  a  pile  gets  too  dry  than 
there  is  when  it  is  kept  moist”.  I  am 
storing  under  cover — absolutely  dry — 
manure  from  two  cows  and  500  hens 
which  is  mixed  more  or  less.  I  find 
each  spring  this  is  very  dry  and  dusty 
especially  the  poultry  manure,  some  of 
which  heats  and  burns  to  some  extent. 
Would  water  added  to  this  pile  help 
it  or  would  the  ammonia  from  the  poul¬ 
try  manure  be  lost  if  it  was  kept  moist? 


If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  Detroit  Mower, 
write  or  wire  us  direct  for 
special  field  representative 
plan. 


THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  L3 

Detroit  *  Michigan 


for  Old  “Acmes” 

Thousands  of  old  ACMES  are  being  renovated 
this  year  at  small  cost  with  new  Coulters.  They 
are  then  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  bought.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish  Coulters  for  any  Acme 
Harrow  sold  since  the  No.  15  which  was  manuf  ac* 
tured  about  1890.  Acme  Coulters  are  made  of  very 
tough,  high-carbon  steel.  Every  one  is  backed  by 
an  unqualified  guarantee— almost  never  exercised 
because  they  givesuchlong  and  successful  servica 

For  Your  Tractor 

The  ACME  line  is  built  for  use  with  large  Tractors  and 
for  small  Tractors  of  the  garden  type.  Also  combina¬ 
tion  harrows  for  use  with  either  horses  or  tractor.  You 
can  buy  a  horsedrawn  ACME  this  year  and  add  to  it 
later  the  equipment  for  use  with  your  tractor.  _You 
need  no  other  tool  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed  quickly 
and  economically. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  any  size  ACME 
Harrow  or  Coulters.  Ask  him.  If  he  is  unable  to 
supply  you  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO. 


12  Kings  Highway  West, 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 


Money  In  Raising  Peas 

No  matter  how  many  peas  you  plant,  you  want 
seed  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho,  where  the  best,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  heavy-yielding  peas  are  grown.  We  have  the 
nnest  strains  of  Dark  Pod  Telephone,  Alderman, 
1  nomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas.  Also  eighteen 
other  varieties.  Get  our  prices  and  Catalog. 

Everything  in  Seeds 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  No.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


YOUR  question  brings  up  a  point 
that  probably  should  have  been 
covered  in  the  article,  namely  that 
there  is  little  loss  from  poultry  manure 
where  it  is  kept  dried.  In  fact  this 
is  the  most  practical  way  to  keep  it. 
Personally  we  would  not  mix  poultry 
manure  with  manure  from  other  an¬ 
imals  on  the  farm. 

Here  are  the  facts  which  explain 
the  statement  you  quote.  There  are 
two  types  of  bacteria  which  work  on 
the  manure  pile,  one  group  of  which 
works  in  the  presence  of  air  and  the 
other  group  working  where  air  is  not 
present. 

Two  Kinds  of  Bacteria  at  Work 

The  group  that  works  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  makes  the  plant  food  rap¬ 
idly  available  and  also  uses  up  the 
vegetable  material  for  food  at  the 
same  time  giving  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  sort 
of  action  is  desirable  in  the  soil  as  it 
makes  plant  food  available  but  not  so 
desirable  in  the  pile  as  after  the  plant 
food  is  available  it  is  easily  washed 
out  by  rain  storms  or  certain  amounts 
of  it  are  given  off  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand  the  bacteria 
which  work  in  the  absence  of  air  do 
not  cause  this  loss.  Where  sufficient 
water  is  present  these  air  using  bac¬ 
teria  do  not  grow.  Wherever  heating 
occurs  you  can  be  sure  that  there  is 
going  to  be  some  loss  of  plant  food. 

After  studying  this  question  for 
some  time  our  personal  conclusions  are 
that  a  cover  over  a  manure  shed  is  of 
doubtful  value.  Usually  where  a  pit 
is  watertight  enough  rainfall  does  not 
come  to  make  the  pile  too  moist.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is 
to  draw  it  out  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  field  every  day  or  at  least  as  often 
as  possible. 

Summing  up  what  I  said  we  would 
suggest  that  you  keep  the  poultry 
manure  dry  but  that  the  pile  from  the 
other  farm  animals  will  be  kept  in  a 
reasonably  moist  condition. 


Loss  From  Farm  Manure  When 
Exposed 

New  Jersey  Results 

Summer  exposure  for  varying  pe¬ 
riods,  showing  per  cent  of  plant  food 


FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum.  Free  1928  catalog  con¬ 
tains  such  unusual  values  as  3-4  ft.  Apple  25c; 
3  ft.  peach  15c  each  postpaid.  List  bargains  on  all 
trees, j  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds. 

Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House ,  Box  1,  Geneva ,  Ohio 
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standardgardenTractor 


PIOWS  tB  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  v  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
ICUltlwitacm  Growers  and  Poultry  men. 

MowsHau\DOES  4-  MEWS  WORK 

and  Lawns*  Walking  &  Riding  Equipment, 

Free  Catalog  Runs  Belt  Jobs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3207  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  |g2  Cedar  St.,  New  York' 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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of  days 

Ammonia 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Potash 

(per  cent ) 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent) 

131 

57 

62 

72 

70 

44 

16 

28 

76 

39 

63 

56 

50 

69 

59 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

52 

50 

57 

Ohio  Results 

Steer  manure  exposed  for  three- 
months  period  during  summer. 

Plant  food 
lost 


Ammonia 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Potash 

( per  cent ) 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent) 

Untieated  ma* 

nure  . 

33.3 

23.8 

58.8 

40  lbs.  per  ton 
of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  _ 

27.2 

16.0 

56.5 

40  lbs.  per  ton 
of  rock  phos¬ 
phate  . 

30.3 

12.0 

52.3 

Hitch  more  science  to  the  plow 


There  is  no  pride  and  little 
profit  in  growing  nubbins,  culls 
or  chaffy  grains;  yet  we  keep 
everlastingly  at  it.  We  admit 
that  “Bossy”  must  be  amply  and 
properly  fed  if  she  is  to  produce 
butter-fat,  but  we  take  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  chance  on  our  field  crops 
and  expeot  them  to  thrive  and 
grow  quality  product  with  an 
insufficient  and  generally  out- 
of-balance  food  supply.  Plant 
roots  cannot  travel  far  for  their 
food.  If  an  ample,  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  is  not  within  the  range  of 
root  growth  the  plant  must  suffer 
in  health,  quality,  size  and  yield, 
as  the  problem  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing  has  not 
been  solved  in  field  or  factory. 
The  basis  of  profitable  plant 
feeding  is  what  might  well  be 
called  stall  feeding  —  placing 
an  ample  supply  of  balanced 
available  food  in  the  plant-grow¬ 
ing  area,  creating  zones  of  local 
enrichment.  This  makes  for 
rapid,  healthy,  balanced  growth, 
for  early  maturity,  for  large 
yields  of  first  quality  product 
with  splendid  seed  qualities. 

If  we  will  but  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  underlying 
principles  governing  plant  feed¬ 
ing  and  stock  feeding  are  iden¬ 
tical,  that  one  is  as  vital  as  the 
other,  and  act  on  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  will  be  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quality  of  field 
products  grown  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States.  Market  quo¬ 
tations  do  not  accurately  reflect 
Jhe  prices  obtained  by  farmers 


for  their  crops,  as  so  much  o£ 
the  product  grown  is  under 
grade.  Top  quality  brings  top 
prices.  Proper  plant  feeding  in¬ 
sures  a  maximum  production  of 
quality  product,  important 
whether  fed  on  the  farm  or  sold 
as  grown. 

An  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  an  ample  supply 
of  all  the  elements  needed  for 
plant  growth  must  be  present  in 
available  form  in  the  enriched 
zone,  if  maximum  quality  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  secured.  Phos¬ 
phorus  at  one  spot,  potassium 
in  another  place,  and  nitrogen 
somewhere  else,  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  These  elements 
work  together  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  together. 

Farmers  test  their  cows  and 
dispose  of  the  poor  producers. 
Can’t  this  idea  be  applied  to 
land — in  times  of  relatively  low 
prices;  till  only  land  best  suited 
to  cultivation;  convert  the 
poorer  land  to  pastures;  lime 
and  fertilize  this  grass  land? 
Schneider,  a  leading  German  au¬ 
thority,  writes :  “I  have  demon¬ 
strated  by  keeping  careful  and 
scientific  accounts  that  no  other 
system  of  cropping  gives  as 
high  returns  as  a  well-managed 
pasture.” 

The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works 
manufacture  fertilizers  espe¬ 
cially  formulated  for  quick  and 
bountiful  production  of  quality 
crops  in  varying  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States, 


Armour  Fertilizer  fforAs  Chicago ,  111. 


They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 
Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  ins  tock  near  yo  u 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  ( or  complete  catalogue 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  1 1 10,  Utica,  N.  Y, 
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on  one  dairy  farm  of  She 
Farms  Co.  at  Pompton  Plains, 


ttT  CRAiNg 


N0UR  °4«5>. 

/  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


When  a  concern  invests  Us  money  in  more  and  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  Silos,  it’s  the  surest  proof  in  the  world  that  these  Silos 
are  profitable  investments. 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.  has,  tor 
years,  been  buying  more  and 
more  Silos  from  The  Craine  Line. 
It  must  pay  them — you  can  be 
sure  it  will  pay  you.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  it. 

Many  a  dairyman  has  just 
enough  silage  space  to  get  by 
with.  The  firs*  Silo  is  a  life 
saver,  the  second  is  often  the  big 
profit  maker. 

Wood  stave,  tile,  triple  wall, 
concrete  stave  or  solid  concrete 
— whatever  your  choice — it’s  in 
the  complete  Craine  Line. 

Write  for  our  new  Silo  Book 

^  CRAINE,  INC. 

40  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


ciog'  Ensilage  Cutters 

CUT  your  Silo  Filling  Costs.  Rapid, 
dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  No  pipe-clogging  1  No  expensive 
delays  1  Over  50,000  users.  A  27-year 
blending  of  perfect  self-feeding,  powerful 
blowing,  uniform  quality  that  spells 
SATISFACTION. 

Lightest  running  cutter 
made.  Slow  speed  suit¬ 
able  for  electric  motors. 
A  size  for  every  power. 

Low^epair  up¬ 
keep,  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 


Hammer-T  ype 

Feed  Grinders 

KEEP  your  tractor  busy  earning 
winter  profits — with  this 
AMAZING  new  Papec  Grinder.  It 
will  pay  for  itself — will  save  you 
money — -will  grind  your  own  feed 
(grains  or  roughage,  any  kind) 
BETTER  and  FASTER 
and  CHEAPER. 


Customers  say  it  exceeds  all 
claims,  “Pays  for  itself  with 
custom  work”.  Marvelous 
grinder  as  to 
‘Price,  capacity, 
power  and  fine 
grinding.” 

Send  for  1928  Cutter  Catalog,  also, 

Grinder  folder  No.  28.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Ill  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


«-*  The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality  ^ 


Moore  Bros. 

COTTON 

DISCS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest  quality. 
Pull  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

fer1  300  -  6%"  -  $1.60  K5 

Write  for  our  big 

“Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 

of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 


Moore  Bros.  Dept.  8  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 

Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Percherons 


If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1928  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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TB  from  Tuberculin? 

No  More  Than  Maple  Trees  from  Maple  Sap 


Editor’s  Note: — One  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  recently  wrote  us  suggesting  that 
more  research  should  be  conducted  by 
open-minded  investigator's  on  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  the  control  of  this 
cattle  disease  by  the  use  of  tuberculin. 
The  writer  also  said:  “The  investiga¬ 
tion  should  discover  whether  TB  can 
be  communicated  to  healthy  cattle  by 
the  serum.” 

We  commented  on  this  letter  recent¬ 
ly  in  an  editorial,  but  in  order  to  give 
our  readers  the  right  information  we 
sent  our  subscriber’s  letter  to  Dr.  V.  A. 
Moore,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  and  probably  the 
greatest  American  authority  on  cattle 
diseases.  Dr.  Moore  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

IN  regard  to  investigations  on  bovine 
tuberculosis,  I  would  say  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  little  research  work  has 
been  done  on  tuberculosis,  excepting 
in  a  few  institutions  and  there  largely 
with  the  Calmette  vaccine.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  large  amount  of  work 
on  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  nature 
of  the  disease,  its  cause,  the  means 
by  which  it  is  disseminated  apd  meth¬ 
ods  for  its  diagnosis,  are  all  very  well 
understood.  The  knowledge  of  this 
disease  is  much  greater  than  appears 
from  a  good  many  discussions  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  there  has  not  been  as 
much  work  done  on  this  disease  as 
there  has  been  on  human  tuberculosis 
and  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  there  is  quite  as 
much  known  about  it  as  there  is  about 
the  disease  in  man. 

Tuberculin  the  Best  Test 

You  call  attention  to  the  errors  in 
the  tuberculin  test.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  100  per  cent  method,  but 
tuberculin  is  by  far  the  best  test  that 
we  have  for  detecting  tuberculosis  in 
infected  animals.  There  are  a  number 
of  which  seems  to  be  unable  to  pick 
out  every  case  of  the  disease.  Officials 
differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  applying  tuberculin.  We 
must  recognize  that  in  either  way 
there  may  be  some  error. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
a  thorough  research  made  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  tuberculin,  especially  when  it 
is  injected  into  the  skin.  It  would 
require  much  time  and  many  animals. 
A  large  amount  of  work  has  already 
been  done  on  tuberculin  and  theories 
for  its  action  have  been  formulated. 
There  is  a  large  literature  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  and  a  book  has  been  written  on 
it. 

Tuberculin  Boiled  and  Filtered 

The  question  you  ask  relative  to  the 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  by  the 
use  of  tuberculin  has  been  very  def¬ 
initely  answered.  Tuberculin  cannot 
produce  tuberculosis  in  an  animal  any 
more  than  the  planting  of  maple  syrup 
would  grow  a  maple  tree.  Tubercu¬ 
lin  comes  from  the  liquid  on  which 
tubercle  bacteria  have  grown.  The 
bacilli  are  filtered  out.  The  filtrate 
is  boiled  to  kill  any  individual  organ¬ 
isms  that  might  remain.  It  is  then 
filtered  through  a  bacterial  filter  and 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  the  de¬ 
sired  density  by  boiling.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  living  tubercle  bacillus 
to  be  in  a  properly  prepared  tuberculin. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  fur¬ 
ther  researches  on  that .  point. 

Need  for  Further  Research 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  there 
is  need  for  further  researches  on  tu¬ 
berculosis,  but  we  must  remember  in 
connection  with  it  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  known  about  tuberculosis 
than  there  is  about  several  other  im¬ 
portant  cattle  diseases,  such  as  the 
Bang  abortion  disease,  Johne’s  dis¬ 
ease,  etc.  We  must  keep  in  mind  too 
that  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  disease 
that  develops  in  the  body  as  a  result 
of  an  infection  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  that  animals  vary  in  their  de¬ 
gree  of  resistance  to  this  organism  and 
growing  out  of  that  fact  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  extent  of 
lesions  found  in  animals  that  are 
infected.  Tuberculin  does  not  appear 
to  give  a  reaction  when  the  disease  is 
in  a  certain  stage  or  stages.  On 
these  points  researches  would  be  very 
desirable. 

We  must  not  get  away  from  the 
fact,  however,  that  tuberculosis  is  a 
great  scourge  of  cattle  and  that  our 
Government  and  State  have  undertak¬ 
en  to  eradicate  it  from  the  country. 
Tuberculin  is  the  best  and  the  only 
means  they  have  of  detecting  the  in¬ 
fected  animals. 

If  you  have  any  specific  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask,  I  should  be  glad 
to  answer  them  as  fully  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject  will  permit. 


Probably  no  other  single  mistake 
causes  so  much  loss  to  Americans,  and 
especially  American  farmers,  as  does 
the  loss  of  time. — G.  F.  Warren 


This  is  one  of  New  York’s  4-H  club  representatives  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  last  Fall.  The  calf  belongs  to  Alfred  Huff  of  Cayuga  County,  who  was 
in  calf  club  work.  In  1926  he  had  a  heifer  that  went  to  the  New  York  State 
Fair  but  did  not  place.  The  heifer  shown  in  the  picture  was  raised  from  his 
father’s  herd,  won  first  place  at  the  local  Cayuga  County  round  up,  first  place 
as  a  senior  calf  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall  and  was  then  chosen  as  one  of  the 
state’s  dairy  representatives  to  attend  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis 
in  October.  Albert  is  active  in  other  4-H  club  work  and  is  president  of  the 

Cayuga  None-Such  Farm  Shop  Club  of  Genoa  High  School. 

Jw  crtoii  sgasrip  ari.f  hyow  aw  ,yllnn  1  M  ,  « 
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twice 
a  day 

for 

1-2-34-56-7 

months 


You  climb  up  your  silo 
and  fork  out  silage.  Do 
this  in  the  safest,  easiest 
way — the  Unadilla  way! 

The  Unadilla  has  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight  doors 
that  just  can’t  stick  or 
freeze.  These  doors  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  open¬ 
ing  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  No  more  hand 
over  head  pitching  of  tons 
of  silage — all  you  do  is 
push  out  the  silage  as 
you’d  push  a  milk  stool 
out  of  your  way. 

The  door  fasteners  form 
a  permanent,  steady  lad¬ 
der,  convenient,  safe. 

Real  Discounts  for  Cash 
Time  Payments  if  Wanted 

Don’t  wait!  Write  at 
once  for  big  illustrated 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  andZvats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNABILLA 

*  SILOS 


ROSS  M  ETAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 
Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 


I  I 


J 


Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
500  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 
Brooder  HousesD  Hog  HousesQ  MillsQ 


Sound 

again 


and  ready  for 

_ long  days  of  toil — lameness  goes 

quickly,  under  this  easy  home  treatment: 

SAVE  the  HORSE 

Guaranteed  for  Spavin,  thoropin, 
splint,  curb,  and  injured  tendon,  all  shoul¬ 
der,  hip,  leg  and  foot  troubles.  FREE 
“Symptom  Book”  describes  all  lame¬ 
nesses,  and  tells  how  to  end  them  while 
horse  works.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  supply  "Save-the-Horse”— or,  we 
ship  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 


STANCHIONS, 


Horse  Barn 
Eauivment 


Stalls,  Pens.  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
ders,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  JCg. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dairying  on  Long  Island 

Costs  Are  High  But  So  Is  Milk 

pOR  many  years  people  not  acquaint-  bit  of  the  whole  milk  for  skim  milk, 
ed  personally  with  Long  Island  every  few  days.  As  we  add  more  skim 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  truck  milk  we  begin  adding  some  of  a  spe- 
farming  was  the  only  agricultural  pur-  cial  feed  mixture  we  have  worked  out 
suit  followed  by  the  Islanders,  but  this  and  which  has  given  us  very  good  re¬ 
belief  is  in  a  way  incorrect.  Of  course,  suits. 

truck  farming  predominates  for  many  gtart  Graduall  with  Grain  and 
reasons — first,  location  near  central 

market;  second,  the  climatic  conditions  Clean  Clover  Hay 

are  ideal  and  last,  the  texture  of  the  This  mixture  consists  of  25  pounds 
soil  is  perfect  for  such  occupation.  each  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal, 
Now  for  the  above  reasons  why  calfmeal  and  10  pounds  of  oil  meal.  As 
shouldn’t  the  dairy  industry  succeed?  we  drop  some  of  the  whole  milk  we 
Are  not  the  above  conditions  equally  add  a  bit  of  the  mixture,  and  by  the 
important  for  dairying?  Yes,  indeed,  time  we  use  all  skim  milk,  which  is 
We  here  receive  at  the  rate  of  $7.00  when  the  calves  are  about  30  to  35 
per  hundred  for  our  milk  compared  days  old,  we  have  worked  up  to  the 
with  $2.00  and  less  received  by  the  up-  full  amount  of  the  mixture  the  calves 
State  dairymen.  And  feed  does  not  need. 

cost  but  a  trifle  more  to  buy.  The  As  the  calf  grows  we  like  to  place 
help  question  is  of  course,  somewhat  a  bit  of  clover  hay  near  where  it  can 
higher  and  less  competent,  but  with  nibble.  They  soon  learn  to  eat  and 
this  extra  cost  I  readily  see  the  ad-  when  we  have  no  clover,  we  give  them 
vantages  compared  with  northern  New  soybean  hay,  which  is  as  good,  if  not 
York.  Of  course,  the  same  laws  of  better.  Many  use  timothy  hay,  but 
supply  and  demand  rules  our  prices,  I  don’t  like  it  for  calves, 
but  no  rich  and  unscrupulous  middle-  By  the  time  the  calves  are  three  to 
man  or  dealer  controls  the  price  of  our  four  months  old  they  are  ready  to 
products.  We  sell  direct  to  the  con-  turn  on  pasture  and  with  a  bit  of 
sumer,  deliver  the  goods  fresh  and  ground  grain  daily  they  will  manage 
clean  and  receive  our  reward.  nicely. — W.  E.  F. 

Our  climate,  like  to  that  of  Atlanta, 

Ga.,  leaving  but  three  months  of  win¬ 
ter  or  severe  weather,  allows  the 
meadows  to  escape  winter  killing. 

There  is  no  imrooiinp*  of  new  ceeHinp*  Does  it  cause  a  loss  of  cream  into  the 
mere  is  no  uprooting  or  new  seeding.  skimmilk  if  a  hand  separator  is  not 

The  cattle  are  out  of  the  barn  a  month  turned  as  fast  as  the  directions  call  for? 

later  in  the  fall  and  a  month  earlier  possible  to  regulate  the  percent  of 

in  the  spring,  cutting  out  two  months 


Regulating  the  Cream 
Separator 


of  extra  labor  and  expense  which  is  no 
small  item  where  a  large  dairy  is  kept. 


rpHE  number  of  turns  per  minute 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer 
is  usually  high  ,  enough  so  that  no  hut- 


Lastly,  what  is  any  better  than  gravely  terfat  wi„  be  ]ost  if  it  ,s  turned  „  ht_ 
clay  loam  for  crop  growing-easy  to  ,y  slowet,  It  will  aftect  the  TO]ume  of 

CU  r  i?  i?SV  °  eef.  ree.  r?m  ou  cream,  however,  by  giving  more  cream 
weeds,  holding  its  moisture  in  dry  sea-  with  a  lower  b<ltt/r  fat  test 

son  and  m  every  way  adapted  for  agn-  It  is  a  d  lan  t0  have  a  babcock 

culture.  To  my  belief  these  three  fac-  .  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  .  , 

,  ,,  J  .  test  made  of  the  skimmilk,  occasional- 

tors  are  the  most  essential  for  dairy  ,  , .  .  ...  ,  ..  ’  ,  ,, 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  ly,  as  this  will  tell  accurately  whether 

farming  and  to  those  who  discredit  *  seDarator  is  working  as  it  should 

this  I  would  say  take  a  trip  through  T.  .  .  ...  ,  ,  . 

It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  regu¬ 
late  the  percent  of  butter  fat  in  cream. 
It  can  be  regulated  approximately  by 
use  of  the  regular  cream  screw  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  the  temperature  of  the  milk, 
the  speed  of  operation  and  the  percent 
of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  all  have  an 
effect  on  the  butter  fat  in  the  cream. 
The  cream  screw  can  be  set  by  run- 


say  taxe  a  trip  through 
the  island  and  be  convinced  that  a  cow 
will  thrive  as  well  as  potatoes. — F.  J. 
Crayford. 


I 


Some  Calf-Raising 
Experiences 

’VE  RAISED  a  lot  of  calves  in  the 

last  twelve  years  and  not  a  solitary  nl ng  w^throigh  the'bo“wl  when  itls 
se  was  finished  that  didn't  require  a  runnjng  at  the  correct  speed  Adjust 


one 


lot  of  time  and  patience  to  get  them  ,,  ,.  .  ... 

,  ,  .  ,  A  ,  ...  _  ,  the  screw  so  from  one  eighth  to  one 

started  to  growing  steadily  the  first  °  .  ,. 

,.  .  e  ~  .  ..  tenth  of  the  water  flows  from  the 

three  or  four  months  of  their  lives.  ,  .  , 

TT  ,  .  T  .  .,  cream  spout  if  the  cream  is  to  churn. 

Here  s  how  I  do  it:  ^ 

The  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  as  .  ..  ir  i  r  o 

soon  as  her  milk  is  good,  which  is  A  Remedy  IOr  Call  SCOUTS 

usualy  when  the  calf  is  nearly  a  week  ryijjE  folowing  treatment  for  calves 
old.  Up  to  a  week  there  is  little  dan-  1  that  scour  was  written  by  Dr.  A. 
ger  of  the  calf  chewing  the  cow’s  s.  Alexander  in  “The  Calf  Club  News”, 
teats,  but  when  left  to  two  or  three  j\j0  doubt  it  will  affect  Dad’s  calf  just 
weeks  old,  the  teats  will  usually  he  in  as  weii  as  the  one  belonging  to  his 
such  a  condition  that  to  attempt  milk-  son 

ing  usually  end  in  a  frequent  cow-  “Dried  blood  meal,  mixed  with  the 
handshake,  no  matter  how  well  the  milk;  helps  when  a  calf  is  sickly  or 

cow  is  broken.  inclined  to  scour.  Start  with  one  tea- 

Y*r  p  i  spoonful  and  increase  to  four  teaspoon- 

wean  tiariy  fuls,  if  found  necessary.” 

The  first  lesson  I  give  the  calf  is  “Simple  treatment  for  scours  con- 
to  try  to  get  it  to  drink  from  a  bucket  sists  in  giving  one  to  three  tablespoon- 
which  is  securely  fastened  where  the  fuls  of  castor  oil  in  milk  to  clear  the 
calf  can  reach  it,  yet  not  over-turn  bowels.  Should  scouring  then  per- 
it.  Sometimes  a  little  help  is  needed,  sist,  give  two  or  thre  times  daily  one- 
hut  quite  often  we  refuse  to  give  it  a  fourth  to  one  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture 
finger.  It  usually  prolongs  the  mem-  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of 
ory  of  the  cow  so  it  is  best  to  let  them  subitrate  of  bismuth  in  two  table- 
get  over  it  immediately.  spoons  of  milk.  When  skimmilk  fed 

We  allow  little  or  no  breakfast  the  calves  tend  to  scour  and  blood  meal 
first  morning.  Then  in  the  evening  does  not  prove  remedial,  add  one  ounce 
some  of  the  warm  milk  is  fed  to  it.  of  lime  water  to  each  pint  of  milk  fed 
This  is  continued  for  about  fifteen  days  daily,  or  one  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture 
both  morning  and  evening.  Then  we  of  one-half  ounce  of  formalin  and  flf- 
begin  to  add  some  slum  milk.  Grad-  teen  and  one-half  ounces  of  boiled 
ually,  we  work  the  change  from  whole  water  td  be  kept :  in  an  amber  colored 
milk  to  all  skim  milk  by  changing  a  bottle.” 


No  More 

troubles*^ 


Calving 

JP 


STOP  dreading  the  time  when 
your  cows  freshen!  The 
troubles  you’ve  looked  upon  in 
the  past  as  part  of  the  hazard 
of  dairying  are  no  longer  a  men¬ 
ace  to  your  profits.  Dairymen 
without  number  are  now  using 
Kow-Kare  at  freshening  .  be¬ 
cause  of  its  marvelous  invigor¬ 
ating  action  on  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic- 
medicine  that  has  no  other  function 
than  the  building  up  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  By  using  this 
famous  cow  medicine  with  the  feed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and 
after  freshening  you  are  assured  a 
healthy  cow— and  a  strong,  vigorous 
calf.  Retained  Afterbirth  and  the 
other  disorders  you  have  learned  to 
dread  have  no  terrors  for  you  if  Kow- 
Kare  is  your  reliance. 

Kow-Kare,  used  sparingly  with  the 
feed  helps  your  cows  fill  the  pail  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  winter 
feeding— when  dry,  heavy  feeds  put 
an  .  added  burden  on  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Try  Kow-Kare  when 
troubled  with  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Its  health-building 
action  will  give  you  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  money  value  to 
you  in  the  business  of  dairying. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Mahers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


Feed  dealers,  genera! 
stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  ( six  large  cans, 
$6.25).  Full  directions 
on  the  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Write  for  free  book, 

“  The  Home 
Cow  Doctor ’* 


H0LSTEINS 

forProfit 


Holsteins  are 
profitable  because  they  lead  in 
r  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
calve  regularly,  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  pro£» 
itably  into  the  farming  program* 

Write  for  literature 

Extension  Service 

H0LSTEINC3SFRIESIAN 

Association  <J  Auiuu 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Tlllnola 


(426)  14 


ECONOMY 

SII  os^WATER 

91  IAS  9  TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Economy  SiLO  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 


STOPS  LAM  EN  ESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  says:  '"Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
-ja  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
Working  daily.” 


PvnMNRjjnc^STaLvmanSt..  Springfield,  Mass.  1 


'.ipl.'V?- -A  ! 
r-  v  j 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Livestock  Man 


Treating  the  Horse’s  Sore  Shoulders 


gORE  shoulders  on  a  horse  are  caused 
by  poorly  fitting  collars,  dirty  col¬ 
lars,  or  severe  working  in  the  spring 
while  the  horse  is  still  soft. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  to  fit  a  col¬ 
lar.  Every  horses  neck  is  different. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  on  paper  is 
that  when  the  pull  comes,  the  collar 
should  settle  down  evenly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  shoulder. 

In  fitting  a  new  leather  collar,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  soak  the  collar  in  water 
and  work  the  animal  in  the  wet  collar 
for  a  day.  It  will  fit  itself  to  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  will  dry  to  that  shape.  The 
hame  straps  should  always  be  tight 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  the 
tugs  should  he  adjusted  so  that  the 
pull  comes  at  the  right  place  on  the 
shoulder. 

A  collar  should  always  be  kept  clean 
and  smooth.  A  good  horseman  cleans 
the  collar  before  putting  it  on  the 
horse.  Accumulations  of  sweat  help  to 
make  the  neck  sore.  A  sweat  pad  is 
much  harder  to  keep  clean  than  a 
leather  collar,  but  a  horse’s  neck  is 


smaller  when  poor  than  when  he  is  fat. 
The  best  way  is  to  get  a  new  collar, 
but  a  sweat  pad  is  better  than  a  collar 
which  is  too  big. 

Easier  to  Prevent  Than  Cure 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  sore  shoulders 
than  to  cure  them.  When  breaking  in 
a  horse  for  hard  work,  some  advise 
using  an  astringent  to  toughen  the 
skin,  such  as  a  solution  of  2  drams  of 
tannic  acid  or  2  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  a  pint  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water.  This  is  applied  before  putting 
on  the  collar.  Another  plan  is  to  wash 
the  shoulders  with  cold  water  when 
the  collar  is  taken  off  and  apply  some 
such  mixture  as  witchhazel. 

The  best  way  to  cure  a  shoulder  that 
has  become  sore  is  to  give  it  a  rest, 
hut  this  often  impossible.  First  cor¬ 
rect  the  cause  of  the  sore,  then  wash 
when  the  collar  is  taken  off  and  apply 
the  following  solution.  2  oz.  of  sulfate 
of  zinc  and  2  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
a  pint  of  water.  Shake  before  apply¬ 
ing.  Another  remedy  is  to  dust  equal 


parts  of  powdered  tannic  acid  and  bor- 
acic  acid  on  the  sore  several  times  a 
day. 


Gull  Beans  For  Sheep 

T  is  a  common  practice  in  the  bean 
growing  section  of  Wyoming  county, 
New  York,  to  feed  cull  beans  to  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  and  to  lambs  in  the  fattening 
pens.  These  cull  beans  often  make 
up  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  grain 
ration.  A  common  ration  used  is  200 
pounds  of  oats  and  barley  and  50 
pounds  of  cull  beans. 

For  the  past  two  years,  bad  weather 
at  harvest  time  has  left  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  cull  beans  on  the  farm- 
ers’  hands.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  beans  were  as 
satisfactory  as  linseed  oil  cake  as  a 
feed  for  lambs,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried. 

The  cull  beans  were  in  every  way  as 
satisfactory  as  the  linseed  oil  cake, 
The  lot  fed  on  beans  showed  lower 
mortality  and  maintained  weekly  gains 
fully  equal  to  those  fed  on  a  linseed 
oil  cake  ration.  The  beans  were  fed 
mixed  with  the  grain  ration  in  flat 
bottomed  troughs  and  were  cleaned  up 
quickly  by  the  lambs.  Beans  seemed 
to  be  as  palatable  as  any  part  of  the 
ration  fed. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  goes  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
lambs  can  be  fed  cull  beans  with,  good 
results  and  that  these  cull  beans  can 
he  used  to  entirely  replace  the  linseed 
oil  cake  in  a  ration  for  fat  lambs,— 
two  pounds  of  beans  replacing  each 
pound  of  linseed  oil  cake  in  the  ration, 
L.  W.  H„  New  York. 


MILD:. . 


/very  mild 


AMD  YET  THEY 


S  ATI  S  FY 


E  STATE  it  as  our  hon¬ 
est  belief  that  the  tobaccos 
used  in  Chesterfield  ciga¬ 
rettes  are  of  finer  quality 
and  hence  of  better  taste 
than  in  any  other  cigarette 
at  the  price. 

Liggett  &  Myehs  Tobacco  Co. 


Chesterfield 


Cl  O A  RETT E  S 


.Yf^.6ib9m 


Fistula  in  Horses 

Do  not  consider  hypodermics  of  any 
value  for  fistula?  Do  you  consider  any 
internal  treatment  of  any  value? 

THE  following  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fistula  taken  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  Agriculture  book  on 
the  diseases  of  a  horse. 

“In  the  earliest  stage,  when  there 
is  soreness,  enlarged  lymphatics  hut 
no  well-marked  swelling,  the  trouble 
may  frequently  be  aborted.  To  do 
this  requires  both  general  and  local 
treatment.  A  physic  should  be  given, 
and  the  horse  receive  1  ounce  of  pow¬ 
dered  saltpeter  three  times  a  day  in 
his  water  or  feed.  If  the  fever  runs 
high  20-drop  doses  of  •  tincture  of 
aconite  root  every  two  hours  may  be 
administered.  The  local  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  inflamed  spot  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  three  or  four  times 
a  day  has  often  proved  very  beneficial, 
and  has  afforded,  great  relief  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Cooling  lotions,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  or  saltpeter  and  water; 
sedative  washes,  such  as  tincture  of 
opium  and  aconite,  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment,  or  camphorated  oil,  are  also  to 
be  frequently  apply 

Hot  Poultices  Draw  Pus 

Should  this  treatment  fail  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  trouble,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pus  should  be  hastened  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  Hot  fomentations 
and  poultices  are  to  he  constantly  used, 
and  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus 
can  be  detected,  the  abscess  wall  is 
to  he  opened  at  its  lowest  point.  b 
this  procedure  lies  our  hope  of  a 
speedy  cure.  As  with  any  simple 
absces,  if  drainage  can  he  provided, 
the  healing  which  follows  will  be  rapid 
and  satisfactory.” 

You  will  see  from  this  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  internal  remedies  doing 
any  good  except  in  very  early  stages 
of  the  trouble.  If  the  trouble  has 
reached  the  stage  where  the  sore  is 
open  and  discharging  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  the  services  of  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  who  may  be  able  to  cure  it 
although  in  certain  cases  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  clear  up  tW 
trouble. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  24-31,  1928 

When  To  Shear  Sheep 

OF  late  a  number  of  inquiries  have 
come  to  us  relative  to  shearing 
sheep.  We  have  asked  Mr.  E.  L. 
Moody  for  his  experiences.  Mr.  Moody 
is  a  prominent  sheep  breeder  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York  and  is  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Moody  writes: 

Of  late  years  or  since  we  have  been 

raising  so  called  “hot  house”  we  have 
been  shearing  our  sheep  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  March  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Our  barns  are  arranged 
to  shut  up  pretty  closely  so  that  we 
can  keep  them  pretty  comfortable  if 
the  weather  does  turn  cold. 

We  shear  early  for  two  reasons,  first 
it  is  easier  to  take  care  of  the  young 
lambs  with  the  fleece  off  and  the  ewe 
will  do  better  after  the  first  shock  of 
its  removal  is  over.  Second,  ewes  that 
have  early  lambs  are  quite  liable  to 
have  their  wool  start  or  in  other  words 
begin  to  shed  their  wool  and  in  many 
cases  would  lose  their  whole  fleece  be¬ 
fore  the  usual  shearing  time. 

In  this  locality  (western  New  York) 
where  many  breeding  ewes  are  win¬ 
tered  the  practice  now  followed  gen¬ 
erally  is  for  the  growers  who  have 
warm  barns  to  begin  shearing  in 
March  when  the  weather  shows  signs 
of  continuing  warm.  The  shearers 
are  generally  busy  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  the  shearing  is  completed  which  is 
usually  about  the  first  of  June. 

The  shearers  operate  over  quite  a 
wide  territory  use  power  clippers  only, 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine,  work  in 
pairs,  that  is  each  outfit  is  equipped 
with  two  shearing  heads  so  that  two 
sheep  may  shear  at  one  time.  It  is 
not  uncommon  where  the  flocks  are 
large  for  two  men  to  clip  100  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  135  in  ten  hours. 

— E.  L.  Moody. 
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Round  Worms  Stunt  Growth 
of  Young  Pigs 

NEW  JERSEY  pig  growers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  among  their  worst  enemies 
are  round  worms,  acording  to  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Once  these  worms  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  the  intestines  of  a  young  pig, 
growth  of  the  animal  is  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  If  the  animal  is  not  promptly 
freed  of  the  pests,  it  becomes  stunted 
and  is  not  profitable  to  feed. 

A  treatment,  however,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  is  proving  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  This  consists  of  giving  each  in¬ 
fested  pig  a  capsule  made  of  2  grains 
of  santonin,  2  grains  of  calomel,  and 
5  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Be¬ 
fore  the  capsule  is  administered  all 
feed  is  withheld  for  from  12  to  18 
hours  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  of  the  animal  is  empty. 

About  8  to  12  hours  after  the  an¬ 
imal  has  been  given  the  capsule,  it  is 
fed  a  light  slop  of  middlings  contain¬ 
ing  1  tablespoonful  of  Epsom  salts. 

A  Mineral  Mixture  for  Hogs 

Can  you  recommend  a  simple  mineral 
mixture  for  hogs? 

B,  W.,  N.  J. 

THE  New  Jersey  Station  recom¬ 
mends  40  pounds  of  steamed  bone, 
40  pounds  ground  limestone  and  20 
pounds  of  salt. 


Study' These  Trespass  Laws 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

game  or  fish  enumerated  in  the  statutes, 
after  being  forbidden  so  to  trespass  by 
the  owner,  occupant,  lessee  or  licensee 
thereof ;  and  every  person  violating  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  dollars  and  costs  and 
every  justice  of  the  peace,  police  court 
and  recorder  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  such  offenders  and  pronounce 
sentence  as  herein  provided. 

3.'  (As  amended  March  20,  1923)  Any 
persons  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant  by  the  owner,  occupant, 
lessee  or  licensee,  or  any  officer  of  the 
law  and  taken  for  trial  before  g,ny  of 
the  justices  or  courts  mentioned  in  this 


Genuine 


s 


in 


every 


Body  by  YISftm. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  clearly  reflects  Fisher  quality  than  the  fact 
that  genuine,  selected,  polished  plate  glass  is  used  in  all  closed  Bodies  by 
Fisher. — You  will  quickly  realise  the  higher  quality  of  Fisher  bodies  if  you 
compare  the  richness  and  clearness  of  the  plate  glass  used,  with  the  lesser  at' 
tractiveness  of  “crystal  plate” — which  is  not  plate  glass  at  all. — The  plate  glass 
used  in  Fisher  Bodies  differs  from  common  glass  in  that  it  is  thoroughly 
ground  and  polished  on  both  sides,  providing  clear,  true  vision.  It  is,  of 
course,  far  more  ex' 
pensive.  “Crystal”  glass 
sometimes  distorts  the 
vision.  To  the  eyes 
which  look  through  it, 
objects  appear  distorted, 
taking  on  a  wavy  or  mis* 
shapen  appearance.  Dis' 
tortion  of  this  kind  is  un* 
pleasant,  and  sometimes 
dangerous. 


The  glass  used  in  Fisher  windows  and  windshields  is 
manufactured  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Company,  a 
Fisher  unit,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  gen' 
uine  plate  glass.  Its  main  factory  is  amid  the  white  silica 
sands  in  Ottawa,  Illinois.  Silica  sand  is  the  chief  ingre' 
dient  of  plate  glass. —  All  edges  are  ground  and  polished 
with  special  machinery  to  eliminate  all  roughness. 


act  as  having  jurisdiction.  On  failure 
of  any  person  convicted  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  pay  a  fine  im¬ 
posed  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  said 
justice  or  court  before  whom  the  convic¬ 
tion  is  had  may  commit  such  persons  to 
the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid. 
In  any  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  produce  a  written  permit 
to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  lands  upon 
which  he  is  charged  with  trespassing 
signed  by  the  owner,  occupant,  lessee  or 
licensee  thereof  shall  be  prima  facia  proof 
that  he  was  forbidden  so  to  trespass  by 
such  owner,  occupant,  lessee  or  licensee. 

4.  (As  amended  March  20,  1923)  Any 
persons  who,  while  on  the  property  of 
others,  willfully  and  deliberately  causes 
injury  to  or  destroys  cultivated  crops,  or 
orchards,  fences,  buildings,  or  live  stock 
thereon,  may  be  arrested  without  war¬ 
rant  by  the  owner,  occupant,  lessee,  or 
licensee,  or  any  officer  of  the  law,  and 
on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  All  moneys 
recovered  as  fines  for  any  violations  un¬ 
der  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Board 
of  Fish  and  Game  Comfnissioners  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Board  of 
?ish  and  Game  Commissioners. 

4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repeal¬ 
ed,  and  this  act  shall  tajie  effect  im¬ 
mediately. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B. 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese.. 

. Based  on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Unsettled 


CREAMERY  Mar.  16. 

SALTED  Mar.  21  Mar.  14  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  50  -50%  50%-5l  48%-49% 

Extra  (92sc) .  49'/2-  50  -  48'/4 

84-91  score . -.... .  44  -49  43%-49%  46%-48 

Lower  Grades . .  42  -43  41% -42%  46  -46'/2 

The  butter  market  is  a  very  unsettl¬ 
ed  affair,  and  has  been  such  since  our 
last  report.  Since  our  last  review  of 


the  butter  market,  we  have  had  our 
“ups  and  downs”  as  the  song  goes.  At 
one  time  values  reached  51  cents  for 


?SSJST  old  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  21st,  we  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds  midds  and  bran  4c  ea. 
100  lb.  “  “  "  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  ea. 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  ea. 


Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags . . .  2c  ea. 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes . . .  1%  ea. 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair) . . %c  ea. 


We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they 
are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &  T.  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

451  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1S83,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  Calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  J^iSion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Broilers  and  fat  fowl  are  wanted. 

Ship  for  tell  Easter  holiday-  trade.  Best  shipping 
days  are  APRIL  2nd  and  3rd  and  APRIL  9th 
and  10th. 

Prompt  returns — highest  prices 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

-  n  ia  '*■ 11  p*™— ■  in 

STRAWBERRIES 

rresh  dug  plants 

The  kind  that  pay  you  big  profits 

100  1000  5000 

PREMIER.  Howard  17  . . $  .85  $6.00  $21.25 

Dunlap,  Dr.  Bum'll  .  .75.  3.75  17.80 

Champion  &  Progressive  everbearing  100,  $1.00;  1000, 
$6.00;  5000,  $27.00. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  describes  16  other  big 
moneymakers. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


POTATOES 

Shippers  having  car  lot  shipments  of  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  cabbage,  apples,  hay  for  immediate  or  near 
future  shipment,  communicate  with  W.  D.  POWER,  & 
CO.,  601  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


G 


Phone  163 
Lott 
kept 
separate 
We  furnish 
bank 
reference 


S.  H.  LIVINGSTON 

Suet,  to  Keystone  Hide  Cwnptnv,  Len cuter,  Pa. 

BUYERS 

& 


SPEC1 


Established  in  1906 
Free  Tags 
Reliable  market 
information 
Large  and  small 
shippers  get  in  touch 
v.-tthusbeforevousell 


OOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS 


CO.,  170 


rpf'C  Etc..— Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG 
Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


92  score  butter.  That  was  on  March 
12th,  but  the  advance  was  short  lived. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  prices  get  up  a 
little,  all  the  operators  jump  in  to 
make  a  profit,  and  sentiment  is  im¬ 
mediately  dampened.  A  one  half 
cent  decline  in  Chicago  added  some¬ 
what  to  the  dampening.  Supplies 
have  not  been  over  heavy,  altho  we 
have  been  drawing  some  butter  from 
other  distributing  centers. 

The  consuming  market  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  nevertheless  dealers  are 
only  filling  immediate  needs.  Were 
the  buying  power  on  the  part  of  the 
jobbers  not  so  restricted,  the  stock 
from  nearby  cities  would  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  very  easily.  However,  the 
trade  is  extremely  cautious,  and  the 
market  very  sensitive  in  spite  of  a 
very  strong  statistical  situation. 
Every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
spring  increase,  and  the  receiving  end 
of  the  business  is  trying  very  hard  to 
keep  stocks  moving  freely  in  order  to 
avoid  any  accumulations  ahead  of  these 
anticipated  heavier  supplies. 

Fresh  Cheese  Barely  Steady 


STATE  Mar.  16, 

FLATS  Mar.  21  Mar.  14  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . . .  22%-23  22'/4-23!/2  23  -23% 

Fresh  Average .  22  *22% 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29%  29  -29%  27  -28 

Held  Average .  26  -26% 


Freshly  made  cheese  from  New 
York  state  has  weakened  slightly 
since  our  last  report.  Occasionally 
lots  of  fresh  cheese  bring  as  much  as 
23  cents,  but  the  market  as  a  whole 
more  closely  approximates  22  Vi  and 
22  y2  cents.  Supplies  of  fresh  cheese 
from  New  York  have  been  relatively 
heavy.  Most  of  these  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  on  arrival,  and  prices  have 
been  adjusted  to  effect  quick  clearances. 
This  brings  New  York  state  cheese  be¬ 
low  par  with  Wisconsin.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  Wisconsin  cheese  has  been 
arriving  in  New  York,  and  these  lim¬ 
ited  supplies  have  held  rather  firmly. 
Held  cheese  is  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  If  present  indications  continue, 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
price  of  held  cheese  advance,  because 
supplies  are  npt  abundant. 


Nearby 

Eggs 

Firmer 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Mar.  16. 

Hennery 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  14 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

36-38 

34  -35 

33-34 

Average  Extras  .... 

33-35 

32  -33 

31-32 

Extra  Firsts  . 

32-32% 

30  -31 

29-30 

Firsts  . . 

31-31% 

29  -29% 

27-28 

Gathered  _ _ _ 

28-32 

28  -30% 

25-30 

Pullets  . 

25-26 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  _ 

34-37 

32%-34 

30-32 

Gathered  . 

30-33 

29%- 32 

26-30 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has 
shown  considerable  improvement. 
White  eggs  are  slightly  ahead  of 
browns.  As  we  approach  Easter,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  we  will  see  a 
better  market,  but  this  year  there 
have  been  some  who  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  because  of  the  heavy 
production  throughout  the  entire 
country,  we  would  not  see  any  marked 
advance.  However,  from  opinions  we 
have  obtained  in  the  trade,  it  looks 
as  though  the  market  is  going  to  hold 
up  to  a  satisfactory  level  compared 
with  last  year. 

Last  year  at  this  time  Pacific  Coast 
whites,  extras,  candled  and  storage 
packed  were  selling  for  34  y2  and  35 
cents.  This  year  the  same  grade  is 
bringing  from  37  to  37%  cents.  This 
may  not  mean  much  to  some,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  market  can  swing 
over  night,  but  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  outlook  is  fairly  satisfactory. 


Live  Poultry  Higher 


FOWLS 

Mar.  16, 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  14 

1927 

Colored  . 

31-33 

26-28 

27-28 

Leghorn  . 

28-30 

20-22 

29 

CHICKENS 

30-35 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 

40-50 

40-50 

45-50 

Leghorn  . 

-40 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

45-50 

45-50 

-40 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-50 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-30 

28-30 

27-30 

GEESE  . 

18-19 

19-20 

The  live  poultry  market  has  advanc¬ 
ed  materially  since  our  last  report. 
This  is  not  only  true  in  the  price  col¬ 
umns,  but  the  trade  is  more  active  in 
its  demand  for  poultry.  Express 
fowls,  as  well  as  broilers,  have  been 
decidedly  in  the  seller’s  favor,  altho 


express  broilers  have  not  shown  any 
change  in  values,  such  as  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  fowl  market. 

On  April  5th  the  Jewish  Holiday  Pass- 
over  will  he  celebrated.  At  that  time, 
live  hen  turkeys,  heavy  fowls,  ducks, 
geese  and  capons  will  be  most  in  demand. 
The  best  market  days  to  get  this  trade 
will  be  April  2nd  and  3rd.  Accordingly, 
shippers  are  advised  to  plan  their  con¬ 
signments  so  that  they  will  arrive  in 
New  York  Monday  morning,  and  not  lat¬ 
er  than  Tuesday  night.  If  they  arrive 
Saturday,  and  .are  not  sold,  there  is  a 
carry  over  charge  that  may  take  away 
any  advantage  that  one  may  gain. 

On  April  8th  we  celebrate  Easter.  At 
that  time,  live  fowls,  capons,  ducks, 
geese,  rabbits  and  squabs  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  Baby  bunnies  are  also  meeting 
a  definite  trade  demand  at  that  time  as 
live  Easter  bunnies.  The  best  market 
days  for  the  Easter  trade  will  be  on 
April  4th,  5th  and  6th.  We  look  for 
Thursday  to  be  the  best  day.  With 
Passover  and  Easter  coming  in  the  same 
week,  and  the  market  days  following 
right  behind  one  another,  we  look  for 
a  .good  week  for  April  2nd  to  6th  in¬ 
clusive.  We  doubt  if  there  will  be  very 
much  active  buying  on  the  6th  except 
for  specialties,  for  usually  the  buying 
trade  fills  its  requirements  before  that 
time. 

On  April  11th  the  Jews  will  celebrate 
the  last  Passover,  prime  qualities  of 
live  poultry  of  all  kinds  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand  at  that  time.  The  best  market 
day  will  undoubtedly  be  the  9th.  The 
7th  will  be  a  good  day,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  late  arrival  missing  the 
market,  and  having  to  be  carried  over 
Sunday. 

After  the  last  Passover,  we  have  no 
more  important  holidays  to  point  to  un¬ 
til  we  come  to  Decoration  Day,  which 
falls  on  May  30.  May  25th  is  a  Feast 
of  Weeks,  hut  there  is  no  particular  de¬ 
mand  at  that  time. 

Potato  Prices  Holding  Up 


Mar.  16, 

STATE  Mar.  21  Mar.  14  1927 

150  lb.  sack . 3.85-4.10  3.75-4.00  3.35-3.60 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  4.00-4.25 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  4.00-4.60  4.00-4.50  3.50-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  5,15-5.50  4.85-5.35  4.40-4.85 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack  _  4.00-4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  4.50-5.00  4.00-5.00  5.25-5.50 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  5.75-6.00  5.50-6.00  6.00-6.25 


Potato  prices  still  hold  up  to  former 
levels,  altho  on  the  21st  the  market 
was  no  more  than  steady.  This  was 
true  of  not  only  Long  Islands  and 
Maines,  but  from  southern  points  as 
well.  Long  Islands  are  about  cleaned 
up.  Occasionally  lots  drift  in.  It 
is  said  that  sometimes  a  few  extra 
fancy  lots  from  other  sections  are 
graded  as  Long  Islands  and  sold  as 
such. 

The  weather  has  been  none  too  good 
in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  as  this  report  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  that  we  may  see  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  the  market.  With  Long  Isl¬ 
ands  out  of  the  way,  the  road  is  clear¬ 
er  for  Maines  and  states. 

Grains  and  Feeds 


FUTURES 


(At  Chicago) 

Mar.  21 

Last  Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.39% 

1.33% 

Corn  . 

1.01% 

.72% 

Oats  . 

•57% 

.42% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.77% 

1.74% 

1.43% 

Corn,  No.  2  Ye!.. 

1.22% 

1.15% 

.86% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.70% 

.69% 

.51 

FEEDS 

1927 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  10  Mar.  19, 

Grade  Oats  . 

39.00 

37.50 

32.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

41.50 

39.50 

30.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

44.00 

42.00 

32.25 

Standard  Mids  .... 

40.50 

39.50 

31.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

48.00 

46.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.50 

40.50 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

42.00 

41.00 

38.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

40.25 

30.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

40.00 

39.50 

30.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

41.00 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

49.00 

48.00 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

55.00 

53.00 

37.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

57.00 

55.00 

39.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

54.00 

53.50 

44.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  calf  market  is  firm  at  $17.00  for 
top  marks.  Most  arrivals  selling  any¬ 
where  from  14.50  to  16.50. 

Lambs  are  nominal,  some  seling  up  to 
i$15.50.  A  few  westerns  are  going  Above 


that.  Most  states  seling  around  $14  00 
to  $15.00. 

The  steer  market  is  barely  steady,  a. 
very  few  primes  bring  better  than  $14.00. 
Mediums  around  $12.75. 

Bulls  are  steady.  A  few  selected  up 
to  $9.00.  Others  down  to  $5.50. 

The  best  cows  are  still  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $6.00  to  $7.50. 

Hogs  are  low  in  price,  only  medium 
weights  going  above  $9.00. 


A  Review  of  the  Wool 
Market 

By  C.  J.  FAWCETT 

National  Wool  Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOOL  markets  are  advancing 
sharply.  Manufacturers  are  en¬ 
joying  much  better  business,  the  for¬ 
eign  markets  have  been  rising  grad¬ 
ually  to  higher  levels  for  the  last  six 
months.  Because  of  the  relatively 
high  values  prevailing  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  America  has  purchased  only 
about  40%  of  the  normal  supply  of 
foreign  wools. 

America  purchases  only  4%%  of  the 
total  offerings  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Australian  sales  for  the  1927-28 
season.  Mills  took  about  50  million 
pounds  more  wool  in  1927  than  in 
1926.  A  strong  position  of  domestic 
wool  is  being  reflected  in  increased 
values,  especially  with  medium  wools, 
such  as  that  from  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Down  breeds.  These  grades 
have  increased  approximately  eight 
cents  a  grease  pound  in  the  last  six 
months.  But  yet  they  are  slightly 
below  corresponding  foreign  grades. 

More  Wool  Bought  from  Hand- 
to-Mouth 

A  few  years  ago  much  wool  was 
bought  three  to  six  months  in  advance, 
due  to  demands  of  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  which  were  such  as  to  enable 
mills  to  anticipate  their  future  needs. 
Since  then  demands  have  changed  and 
80%  of  the  sales  have  been  on  imme- 
ditte  delivery.  This  illustrates  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  that  prevails. 
When  manufacturers  need  quarter 
blood  for  immediate  delivery,  it  must 
be  spot,  for  they  can  not  wait  to  go 
to  some  distant  point  to  get  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

Wool  must  be  graded  according  to 
prevailing  demands.  Manufacturers 
who  need  one  or  two  grades,  do  not 
wnat  to  buy  wool  as  it  is  collected  at 
country  points,  for  such  wool  contains 
a  variety  of  grades,  many  of  which 
they  can  not  use.  Any  intelligent 
method  of  orderly  marketing  must 
provide  a  way  to  hold  wool  until  the 
mills  are  ready  to  purchase. 

Cattle 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle’^leed  S 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess..Ctr,,)  N.  Y. 


Goats 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk— $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES,  Centre  Square,  Penna. 


Swine 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  Chester  White's  8  Weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Pure  bred  Jersey  Reds  7  weeks  old.  $6.00  each.  The, 
time  has  Come  when  you  will  want  your  Spring  pigs 
for  the  pork  barrel  this  Fall,  and  we  have  them. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  color  white,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  color  black  and  white,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$4  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  from 
one  to  100  C.  O.  D.  The  pigs  we  have,  have  the  size 
and  breeding,  no  runts,  and  all  are  large  growths' 
pigs  and  good  feeders.  No  charge  for  crates. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to  7  wks.  old. 
$4.25  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  oh  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  I503W 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  Pine  and  CHinaf-c  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  riSS  ana  *>I10atS  t0  s  wks.  old  ea.:  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York's  greatest  herd. 

,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Auction  Market  Assured  at  Cedarville 


THE  Cedarville  auction  market  is 
now  practically  assured.  A  large 
part  of  the  money  has  already  been 
paid  into  the  market  committee,  a 
suitable  market  site  opposite  the  May- 
hew  and  Husted  Can¬ 
ning  factory  has  been 
selected  and  a  group 
of  the  biggest  and 
most  influential  farm¬ 
ers  have  promised  the 
committee  that  they 
would  sell  a  part  of 
their  output  over  the 
te  market  block  this 
year. 

These  developments 
follow  a  series  o  f 
Amo,  Knby  meetings  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Agriculture  and  D.  M. 
Babbitt,  the  County  Agent.  At  a 
meeting  held  a  few  nights  ago,  W.  W. 
Oley,  director  of  Markets,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  officially  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  move  to  establish  the 
market  and  told  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  venture.  A  suit¬ 
able  market  building  is  to  be  erected 
and  the  market  put  on  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  basis. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  Cedarville  section  are, 
Howard  Sheppard,  Chairman;  Ralph 
Husted;  Howard  Brown;  Belford  May- 
hew;  and  Walden  Stites. 

Farm  Forum  Meetings 

The  Sussex  County  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  developed  a  scheme  for 
getting  out  attendance  at  farm  meet¬ 
ings.  These  gatherings  are  called 
Farm  Forum  Meetings,  to  which  the 
public  is  invited  and  the  Board  se¬ 
cures  some  noted  speaker  or  farm  ex¬ 
pert  to  address  the  gatherings.  Not 
only  does  the  board  get  out  large  at¬ 
tendances,  but  they  bring  in  speakers 
from  other  lines  that  are  closely  af¬ 
filiated  with  agriculture.  During  the 
month  of  March,  they  are  having  a 
milk  distributor,  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
rural  engineers  from  the  Agricultural 
College.  Those  speaking  this  month 
are  L  E.  Nathans,  on  Some  Problems 
of  the  City  Milk  Distributor;  W.  L. 
Dougherty,  chief  of  Milk  inspection  for 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  E.  R.  Gross 
on  dairy  barn  sanitation. 

Monmouth  County  shows  a  decided 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  over  head 
irrigation  for  the  coming  season,  states 
County  Agent  Douglas,  Freehold.  In 
the  change  from  a  potato  to  a  market 


Chemung  Holstein  Breeders 
Active 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Chem¬ 
ung  County  Holstein  Breeders*  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  Elmira  recently. 
The  entire  group  enjoyed  dinner  to¬ 
gether,  after  which  they  held  the  bus- 
ness  meeting. 

President  J.  A.  Saunders  of  Horse- 
heads  presided.  Mr.  W.  D.  Barney  of 
the  National  Extension  Service  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  Holstein  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  territory. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Robens,  Secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Association,  spoke  on  the 
activities  of  the  State  Association.  One 
of  the  topics  was  an  outline  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  at  present  regarding  the  stand¬ 
ardization  -of  milk.  Mr.  Robens  out¬ 
lined  his  idea  of  the  dangers  which 
might  develop  should  such  action  be 
started. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Scrub  Bull  Elimination  contest 
were  outlined.  This  contest  presents 
a  real  activity  for  the  local  clubs  and 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  enteer  at 


gardening  district,  there  is  also  a  de¬ 
cided  swing  towards  the  using  of  irri¬ 
gation  to  insure  sufficient  moisture  at 
critical  periods  in  the  development  of 
the  crop. 

Five-Eights  Basket  May  Be 
Retained 

Representatives  of  the  five  lower 
counties  of  New  Jersey  put  up  a  bit¬ 
ter  fight  in  Congress  on  March  5,  to 
save  the  five  eights  basket  as  an  open 
top  farm  package.  The  grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  canners  and  the 
manufacturers  put  up  a  united  face  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  of  which  Con¬ 
gressman  Perkins  of  the  Sixth  District, 
New  Jersey,  is  Chairman.  It  was 
openly  expressed  by  the  President  of 


the  National  Basket  Manufacturers’ 
Association  that  the  five  enghts  bas¬ 
ket  would  be  safe  for  some  time  to 
come  as  a  result  of  this  hearing. 

Golden  Jubilee  Peach  Trees 
Offered 

The  Atlantic  County  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change  has  an  option  on  a  block  of 
the  new  Golden  JubileeaPeach,  which 
has  recently  been  developed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  The 
offer  is  open  to  Atlantic  County  farm¬ 
ers  at  a  price  of  26  cents  each.  The 
orders  are  being  handled  by  William 
J.  Slack,  Mays  Landing,  a  prominent 
Hammonton  peach  grower. 

Orchardists  are  being  warned 
against  setting  fruit  trees  this  year 
as  the  17  year  locust  is  scheduled  to 
appear.  Although  the  locust  may  do 
little  or  no  damage,  yet  Dr.  T.  J.  Head- 
lee  advises  that  it  will  be  best  not  to 
set  any  trees  this  year.  Seventeen 
years  ago,  the  locusts  caused  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  trees. — Amos  Kirby. 


North  Country  News 

Milk  Prices  the  Main  T opic  of  Conversation 

FOR  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  we  control  are  being  discussed  at  many 
have  been  having  more  real  winter  of  the  grange  meetings  as  well  as  the 
than  we  have  had  all  winter,  but  as  need  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on 
the  change  in  the  procedure  has  farm  products.  Among  the  recom- 
brought  with  it  much  more  sunshine  mendations  being  formulated  is  one 
and  the  invigorating  calling  for  a  50%  increase  for  imported 

dairy  products. 

Jefferson  County  Fair  to  Have 
Country  Theatre 

At  the  Jefferson  Pomona  session 
plans  were  made  for  conducting  a 
country  theater  at  the  county  fair  next 
fall  in  cooperation  with  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau.  These  organizations  have  co¬ 
operated  successfully  for  several  years 
in  this  work.  The  grange  also  decid¬ 
ed  to  cooperate  with  the  farm  and 
home  bureaus  and  4-H  clubs  in  a 
farmers’  picnic  next  June. 

A  step  forward  in  a  direction  that 
has  been  sorely  needed  at  times  has 


w.  I.  Roe 


least  o,pe  township  in  this .  contest.  of th<| ^  ^ay.irn^|he:Corh  Borer  nnd  its 


influence,  everyone  is 
well  satisfied.  The 
fields  are  quite  well 
covered  with  snow 
again  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  stay  a  bit. 

So  far  only  a  few 
sections  seem  to 
show  much  if  any 
winter  damage  from 
all  the  open  weather, 
but  the  last  half  of 
March  and  even  the 
first  of  April  usually  tell  the  story  up 
here. 

The  main  topic  of  interest  in  the 
North  at  present  seems  to  be  “who 
dropped  the  price  of  milk”.  So  far  been  taken  by  the  Jefferson  County 
everything  sounds  just  like  a  pair  of  Board  of  Supervisors  when  they  de¬ 
small  boys  with  their  “you  did”,  “I  cided  the  other  day  to  inaugurate  a 
didn’t,  you  did”  series.  At  any  rate,  county  contagious  hospital.  The  Board 
the  situation  is  going  to  mean  a  con-  has  proceeded  with  speed  in  the  selec- 
siderably  lower  income  from  our  milk  tion  of  a  place  by  the  purchase  of  a 
and  the  price  of  feeds  going  constant-  home  near  Calcium  that  is  well 
ly  higher,  with  the  situation  so  tight  equipped  with  all  conveniences.  This 
that  it  begins  to  look  like  a  problem  will  be  slightly  changed  to  provide  for 
to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  some  kinds  the  care  and  accommodation  of  pa- 
to  supply  the  demand  that  with  us  is  tients.  In  the  past  the  county  has 
always  increased  from  now  on  with  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  place 
the  number  of  new  milkers  on  many  where  patients  with  a  contagious  dis- 
farms,  and  home  grown  grain  pretty  ease  could  be  taken  and  cared  for,  as 
well  used  up.  many  times  the  hospital  owned  and 

Cheese  Factories  Will  Open 

With  the  price  for  fluid  milk  seek-  the  county.  The  supervisors  in  charge 
ing  new  low  levels,  cheese  factory  op-  of  this  work  are  Dr.  W.  S.  Perrigo, 
erators  are  making  plans  for  reopen-  Antwerp;  W.  A.  Slack,  Black  River; 

ing.  News  comes  from  St.  Lawrence  and  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Watertown, _ W. 

County  of  two  or  three  that  will  start  I.  roe. 
very  shortly.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  Canton  Cheese  Board  that  was 
formed  by  a  group  which  split  away 
from  the  Gouverneur  Cheese  Board 
last  summer,  will  continue  again  this 
summer,  independent  from  the  Gouv¬ 
erneur  group  as  before. 

Delegates  to  attend  the  dairymen’s 
meeting  in  Utica  on  April  2d  have  al¬ 
ready  been  designated.  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty  will  be  represented  by  Louis  I. 

Branch;  St.  Lawrence  by  Earl  Laid- 
law;  Jefferson  by  Frank  Taylor  and 
Isaac  B.  Mitchell.  As  yet  no  one  has 
been  appointed  by  Lewis  County. 

Grange  meetings  have  been  in  order 
this  week  at  Richville  for  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  and  Jefferson  County  at 
Watertown.  Next  week  the  Pomona 
Grange  for  Oswego  will  hold  forth  in 
the  armory  at  Oswego.  The  program 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  lecturer  with 
Raymond  Cooper,  lecturer  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  as  main  speaker 


ROSE 


17  (428) 

BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson.  Templar,  Double  White  Kiliar- 
ney.  Silver  Columbia.  America,  Commonwealth. 
Ophelia,  Premier,  Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession— 1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old.  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins.  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  6  for  $2.95.  2  and  3  years 

old,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
Silver  Moon,  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  Aviator  Bleriot, 
Mary  Wallace,  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25c  per  order  west  of  Mississippi. 
HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  aU  colors, 
$1.50  per  do*.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  De¬ 
livery. 

LILY-of-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetes'  flower  that 
grows,  two-year  old  pips.  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00. 
Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request.- 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 
Reynolds  Farms,  R.F.D.  44,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Keystone  Chicks  Uadir9ioinet 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  ,etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  "I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
iast  year." 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  "I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years." 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22." 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18tb 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


a 


RARY  CHICKS  C  O  D 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  for  your 
chicks  when  they  arrive.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg 
record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks - -  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  to  lay  "Bred  to  Pay 


Van  Dnzer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  eftfc  production.  Thay  are  bred  to  lay  and 
brad  to  pay,  tha  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
for  you.  All  flocks  ar«  tested  for  Bacillary  Whita 
V  Diarrhea  by  t  he  Naw  Y ork  State  V eterinary  College. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
•tronfe,  healthy  chick*,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Wrue  today* 

TM  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Box  A  S«A*r  Loaf.  N. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks',  Anoonas,  R.  I.  Reds  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk'.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted  chicks — Light  9c.  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than 

100  prices.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular  and  prices.  Also  special  Mating  and 
Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank  Reference.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12.  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— CUT  PRICES 

That  are  better,  stronger,  with  plenty 
of  "pep;"  chicks  easier  to  raise.  That’s 
the  kind  you  have  been  looking  for: 
that’s  the  kind  our  system  produces.  It 
will  pay  you  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

Write  today  for  free  new  Bulletin  N. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  1. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50 ,  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phbenixville,  Pa. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality — we  put  it  in  the  bag!  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 

CHICK  FEED 


Contains  most  liberal  percentage  of 
cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
tjBP/o  salt,  Protozyme.  No  meat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  it! 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  back- 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 
for  variety. 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 

BEACON 


EGGMASH 

JnthbuttermuJS 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  "P  rohtable  Poaltry  Management.”  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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—you’re  out  of  the 
beginner  class. 


Camels  are  made  for 
smokers  who  know 
their  cigarettes 
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Juror  Is  Impressed  By  Need 
For  Auto  Insurance 

«¥  T’S  a  caution  what  we  people  go 

1  through  with  and  come  out 
whole,”  said  a  friend  the  other  day  af¬ 
ter  completing  some  two  or  three 
weeks’  session  as  trial  juror.  When 
pressed  for  more  elucidation  on  just 
what  he  had  on  his  mind  it  developed 
that  he  had  been  very  much  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  evidence  submitted  in  sev¬ 
eral  automobile  accident  cases  that  had 
been  under  consideration  during  his  at¬ 
tendance  at  court. 

“Do  you  know,  I  have  always  felt 
that  carrying  insurance  protection 
where  my  car  was  concerned  was  a 
waste  of  money,  for  I  have  always 
made  it  a  point  to  be  very  careful  in 
driving,  and  so  far  have  never  had  any 
serious  accident.  Now  I  have  changed 
my  mind.  After  hearing  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered,  the  lawyers’  arguments, 
and  the  size  of  some  of  the  judge¬ 
ments  taken,  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  it  was  just  as  important  for  a 
man  to  carry  public  liability  protec¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  carry  fire  insurance,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  more  necessary.  If 
I  had  been  in  the  place  of  some  of 
those  people,  do  you  know  it  would 
have  pretty  near  taken  everything  I 
own  to  have  paid  the  claims.  I  tell 
you  I  have  been  doing  some  serious 
thinking.” 

Compulsory  Insurance 
Considered 

All  of  which  was  interesting  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  discussions  that 
are  taking  place  in  many  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls  of  different  states,  and  in 
fact  where  any  number  of  people  come 
together  and  talk  of  the  topics  of  the 
day.  One  hears  all  sorts  of  argu¬ 
ments  put  forth  both  for  and  against 
compulsory  insurance  for  those  who 
drive  cars,  and  there  is  merit  on  both 
sides.  At  any  rate  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  number  of  accident  claims 
that  are  coming  up  all  the  time,  and 
the  large  amounts  involved  in  some  of 
them,  it  is  cause  for  thought,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  property  owner.  And 
when  one  also  notes  the  number  of 
cars  on  the  roads,  whose  owners  prob¬ 
ably  have  little  else  in  the  way  of 
worldly  goods,  except  the  car  (and  that 
often  well  encumbered),  and  the  reck¬ 
less  manner  in  which  they  operate,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  worked  out  where¬ 
by  those  of  us  who  are  fairly  careful 
could  be  assured  of  some  recompense 
in  case  of  disaster  caused  by  the  other 
fellow. — W.  I.  Roe. 
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©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Vd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel 99 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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WANTED 


A  man  who  wants  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  farmers  make 
more  money  and  gain  more  happiness  from  their  bus¬ 
iness. 

You  must  have  had  farming  and  selling  experience. 
The  work  is  explaining  what  the  American  Agri- 
curturist  Service  Bureau  does  for  its  subscribers  and 
taking  new  and  renewal  subscriptions. 

Write  fully  regarding  past  and  present  employ¬ 
ment,  age  and  your  present  wage. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Constructive  Forestry 

By  PROFESSOR  J.  J.  CRUMLEY 

CONSTRUCTIVE  Forestry,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
gives  the  results  of  years  of  research 
work  conducted  by  Professor  Crum¬ 
ley. 

The  book  deals  with  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  private  own¬ 
er.  It  is  based  on  figures  collected  by 
actual  research  work  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  selected  with  the  idea  of 
teaching  definite  lessons. 

Among  other  things  Professor 
Crumley  gives  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  concerning  post  tim¬ 
bers,  their  relative  length  of  life  and 
factors  which  affect  their  usefulness. 
Forestry  is  a  subject  which  is  gaining 
more  and  more  attention  and  a  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  number  of  farmers 
are  annually  setting  out  forest  plant¬ 
ings.  Constructive  Forestry  is  a  book 
wrhich  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
our  readers  who  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  this  sort  of  work. 


aiarrmorn  isarun  i&tesM  iGsrg  lo  Juo  afamlsm  arf.i  xtM  a 


The  Conservation  Department  dur¬ 
ing  1927  licensed  258  persons  to  op¬ 
erate  private  game  farms  and  collected 
from  the  sale  of  licenses  for  that  pur- 
I  pose  $1,290. 

:!0fid  24  J:'  .’’..i'-V  $ .1  d.'  tmJiUsq 
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ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  ££“ 

It  doe*  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  36  Middletown,  O. 


’SAVEtSu 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
foiLATOR  dozen;5 dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
-jserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  IS  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


Send  for  my 
NEW  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 

-see  the  dollars  you  save  this 
year  buying  from  Jim  Brown. 
Don’t  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fenc¬ 
ing.  Poultry  Netting.  Barb  Wire. 
Steel  Posts. Gates.RoofinK.Paint, 
Pipeless  Furnaces, Cream  Separa¬ 
tors.  etc.  until  you  get  my 

NEW  Cut  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy— my  prices 
3  ■■  aTe  iOWest  —  quality  guaranteed  — 

freight  paid.  Write  for  free  book  NOW.-Jim  Brown 

The  Brown  Fences.  Wire  Co.,  Pept.3003Cleveland,  Ohio 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start — Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1804  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1804  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  Siphon  for  a  Water  Supply 


Your  Best  Paint  Buy 

Save  Money — Write  for  Price  List 

PAINTS— VARNISHES— SPECIALTIES 

Remember,  we  pay  freight 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

20  Bayvievv  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PATENTS 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


RncL-pfrv  Material* 6!>  page  Catalog  and  direc- 
DaSKeiry  materials  tions  15c  Keeds.  raffia. 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass- 

Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO.,  Butler,  Ohio 


I  have  a  well  with  27%  feet  of  pump 
pipe  in  it.  The  platform  of  the  well  is 
about  40  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  the  other  buildings  are  still 
lower  than  the  house.  I  should  like  to 
siphon  the  water  from  the  well  to  the 
house  and  other  buildings  if  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  How  large  should  the  pipe  be 
and  would  3%  feet  be  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  pipe?  How  could  the  water  be 
started  most  easily  in  such  a  siphon? 
The  buildings  are  about  1000  feet  from 
the  well,  down  hill  all  the  way. — E.  D. 

SIPHON  can  be  made  to  work  here 

if  it  is  properly  arranged.  Theore¬ 
tically  the  siphon  should  lift  the  water 
approximately  34  feet  out  of  the  well 
and  over  the  ridge;  but  in  practice  the 
air  which  is  dissolved  in  any  water  un¬ 
der  atmospheric  pressure  leaves  the 
water  in  the  partial  vacuum  in  the 
siphon,  collects,  at  the  highest  point  in 
the  siphon,  and  soon  breaks  the  flow. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that 
the  distance  the  water  must  be  lifted 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  under  20 
feet  if  it  can  he  done. 

I  would  recommend  in  the  present 
case  that  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
pipe  where  it  leaves  the  well  he  put 
down  as  deep  as  possible.  If  it  can 
be  put  down  7%  feet,  the  water  would 
have  to  be  lifted  only  about  20  feet  or 
perhaps  less  if  the  pump  pipe  extends 
into  the  water  some  distance.  The 
sloping  part  of  the  pipe  need  not  be 
more  than  3V2  to  4  feet  to  prevent 
freezing  in  winter  and  warming  in 
summer.  About  1%  inch  pipe  would 
be  advisable  if  water  bowls  or  hose 
sprays  are  to  be  used. 

Check  Valve  to  Remove  Air 

Provision  must  be  made  not  only 
for  starting  the  siphon  the  first  time, 
but  every  two  or  three  days  when  the 
collected  air  breaks  the  flow.  The 
most  practicable  way  to  do  this  is  to 
put  a  check  or  cut-off  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  siphon  near  house  with  a 
T-connection  above  it,  and  connect  a 
small  cistern  or  pitcher  pump  to  this 
tee.  Then  operating  the  pitcher  pump 
will  draw  the  air  out  of  the  pipe  and 
the  air  pressure  on  the  water  in  the 
well  will  force  the  water  up  the  pipe 
and  over  the  ridge  and  start  the 
siphon.  It  will  then  run  without  any 
further  pumping  until  the  air  collects 
again  and  breaks  the  flow. 


doors  in  a  vessel  heated  by  setting  in 
a  kettle  of  hot  water,  with  no  fire 
near.  At  the  average  prices  for  ma¬ 
terials,  this  treatment  will  cost  10 
cents  per  square  yard. 


SPRINfl  PITHS  High  grade  stock,  large 
FV1IY  r  IUO  type,  healthy,  rugged 

pigs,  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4.25  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.75 

A  few  Chester  Whites.  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 
No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

ABERJ0NA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock, 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  he  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  wlute  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  S  weeks  old.  $4.00 
each;  S  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — If  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St..  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P„  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


Chester  and  Berkshire 

Snrinp  PiffS  For  SalfiCrossed  and  Berkshire 
oprmg  rigs  rur  Chestcr  cr0Ssed, 

6  to  7  wks.  old  $4.00  ea. 

8  to  9  wks.  old  $4.50  ea.  C.O.D. 

Sold  subject  to  your  approval.  Keep  the  pigs  a  week, 
and  if  not  satisfied  return  them  at  my  expense. 

MICHEAL  LUX,  P.  O.  Box  149, 

WOBURN,  MASS.  TELEPHONE:  0635 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  ..supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $6  each. 


A  Useful  Plow  Attachment 

THE  STANDARD  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  crop  seed  bed  is  to  plow 
the  ground,  disk  it  once  or  twice,  har¬ 
row  it  with  a  drag  harrow  once  or 
twice,  and  then  compact  it  with  a  cul- 
tipacker  or  drag.  An  attachment  for 
the  plow  has  just  been  introduced 
is  claimed  to  eliminate  much  of  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  soil  preparation. 

This  device  is  a  set  of  three  knives 
or  slicers  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  heavy 
metal  arm  which  clamps  solidly  to 
the  plow  standard  and  extending 
backwards  and  outward  so  the  knives 
slice  and  pulverize  the  furrow 
ribbon  as  it  leaves  the  bold- 
hoard.  A  sprnig  allows 


the  knives  to  flip  back  without  break¬ 
ing  in  case  a  stone  slides  across  the 
holdboard. 

In  light  belt  loam  soils  in  good  plow¬ 
ing  conditions,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
attachment  will  have  the  soil  ready  for 
immediate  planting.  In  the  case  of 
heavier  soils  it  will  eliminate  at  least 
one  disking  and  possibly  only  once 
over  with  the  drag  harrow  and  once 
with  the  cultipacker  will  he  sufficient. 
By  shortening  the  tillage  it  goes  a 
long  ways  towards  eliminating  weath¬ 
er  hazards.  The  increased  draft  is 
said  to  be  less  than  15  pounds  per  bot¬ 
tom. — I.  W.  D. 

Nearly  everyone  has  tried  his  hand 
at  soldering  at  one  time  or  another.  If 
you  want  to  learn  to  do  a  smooth  job, 
ask  for  Cornell  bulletin,  number 
E  57,  on  a  postcard  addressed  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Waterproofing  Canvas 
TarpaLilins 

How  can  I  treat  canvas  tarpaulins  and 
stock  covers  to  make  them  last  longer? 
I  have  seen  government  canvas  goods 
which  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Is  this  done  to  make  them 
waterproof  or  to  last  longer?  Any  in¬ 
formation  on  lengthening  the.  useful  life 
of  such  canvas  articles  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

THESE  treatments  are  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  waterproofing,  but 
waterproofing  will  prevent  mildewing 
also  and  thus  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
canvass.  Use  can  be  made  of  some  of 
the  commercial  waterproof  dressings 
sodl  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  meth¬ 
od  described  in  Farmers’  Bui.  1157 — 
“Waterproofing  and  Mildewproofing  of 
Cotton  Duck”,  which  can  he  obtain¬ 
ed  free  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  treatment  recommended  in  this 
is  to  mix  crude  petrolatum  7%  lbs., 
yellow  beeswax  1  lb.,  refined  Bermudez 
Lake  asphalt  1%  lb.,  gasoline  3  gal., 
kerosene  2  gal.  This  amount  will 
cover  about  40  square  yards  of  can¬ 
vas  with  one  coat  applied  with  a 
brush,  which  usually  is  sufficient. 
Smaller  amounts  can  he  used  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Mix  the  materials  out  of 


Master  Farmers  to  be  Named 
in  New  York 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
AGRICULTURIST  and  a  representative  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  From  the 
knowledge  obtained  on  these  visits, 
fifteen  will  be  chosen  from  the  thirty 
to  receive  the  honor  of  Master  Farm¬ 
er.  These  fifteen  and  their  wives  will 
then  be  invited,  sometime  next  fall,  to 
attend  a  banquet  given  by  American 
Agriculturist  in  their  honor  which 
will  be  attended  by  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  leaders  of  agriculture  and  business 
life  in  the  East.  At  the  banquet,  the 
honor  and  title  will  be  publicly  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Master  Farmers  and  ap¬ 
propriate  medals  presented  to  them. 

As  the  project  will  he  continued  from 
year  to  year,  there  will  always  he  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  who  did  not  quite 
succeed  the  first  year  to  obtain  the 
title  at  a  later  date. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  great  care 
taken  to  select  the  candidates  that  the 
title  of  Master  Farmer  is  really  a  very 
great  honor.  Those  who  have  obtain¬ 
ed  it  in  other  states  regard  it  as  one 
of  their  most  prized  possessions  and 
achievements. 

Watch  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  nominating  score  card  and  for  fur¬ 
ther  announcements  regarding  this 
great  Master  Farmer  movement. 
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Farmers 

know 

Champion 

Dependability 


Champion  for  all 
cars  other  than 
Model  T  Ford  — 


FOR  years,  farm 
owners  have 
looked  to  Champion 
for  dependable  spark 
plug  performance  it 
trucks,  tractors,  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  their  per 
sonal  cars. 

That  Champion  has 
fulfilled  this  expectation 
strikingly  shown  by  the 
that  Champions  outsell 

to  one. 

r 

Today,  new  and  advanced  meth¬ 
ods  in  heat-treating  the  exclusive 
Champion  sillimanite  core  which 
resists  the  higher  compression  of 
the  modern  engine — a  new  glare 
which  keeps  free  from  carbon 
and  oily  deposits — new  compres¬ 
sion-tight  patented  gasket  seal 
and  improved  special  analysis 
electrodes  assuring  a  fixed  gap  — 
make  Champions  even  better 
than  ever  before.  Try  a  new  set 
this  season. 
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Champion  X 
for  Ford 
Model  T  - 


Champion 

' Spark  Plugs 
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Clean  quarters — clean  nests — clean  feed — clean  water — that’s  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big,  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultry  raisers  aremaking  today.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  havefoundthat  assoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don’t  you  do  the  same? 

Drew  Sanitary  Steel  JSSahliUBSI  The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
Nests  will  protect  your  |  ]  |J  '  'Bfev  — Lamp  Heated — Water- 

hens  from  lice  and  mites,  "J  y'w  *1  k  er  will  care  for  150  hens 

—giveyou  healthier  hens,  BSSWfBiBgSt  and  will  pay  for  itself  in 

—  higher  egg  production  90  days  with  the  increase 

in  Winter  and  more  pro-  in  egg  production, 

fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder  The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every- 

you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your  thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 

feed  bill, —  save  labor  and  get  more  keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura- 

eggs.  ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 

Poultry  Book  FREE 

Drew  Line  Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
Poultry  Equipment  (-Book  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 
use  to  get  the  biggest  profits,  —  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book  today. 

_  - - -  THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY  :m.„ 

- -  Dept.  2*07 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wia 


Elmira,  N.  Y, 


Poultry  Profits 


Better  c 

Poultry 

Equipment 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


’""THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
X  today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul¬ 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


BABY 


CHICKS 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous.  Hatched  Right,  by  men  witht  z8 
years  experience.  Special  prices  for  May. 

LOTS  OF  50  100 


500 


1000 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  . .  11c  each  11c  each 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  .  lie  “  lie 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  12c 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  14c 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  .  12c  “ 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  12c  “ 

Light  Breeds  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  10c 

feystone  Chicks  have  pleased  thousands  of  < 
per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed  Prepaid 
Fine  catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (The  oid  Reliable  Plant) 
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Member 

I.  B. 

G.  A. 

Richfield,  Pa. 


II 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Hatred  .  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  K.  1.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An- 
conas.  2(1,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — $10.00  per  100  op. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black .  $14.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Anconas.  $16.  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .$18.  per  100 
Custom  Hatching.  May  $2.  less ;  June.  $4.  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chicks 
Light.  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  have 
Kerlin’s  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny,  ^ 
Marion,  Ill.  “None  betterinmy  35  years’  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  Con  test  Win¬ 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks— Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Merlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Boy  33  ,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  IllC. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Will  STrftl  C.  0.  D„  2*  SO  100 

§.  C.  Beds  . $4'. 00  J7.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns  ....  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  3.50  6.50  104)0 

Light  Mixed  . 2.75  5.00  7.00 

50(1  lots,  14c  less— 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  rangw>J 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  MCALISTERVILLE,  FA. 


CHICKS  March  and  April  Prices 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  '  2.75  5.50  10  S.C.R.I.  Reds  3.25  6.50  12 
S.C.B.  Rocks .  3.25  6.50  12  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.50  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Itry  Farmer 


White  Diarrhea 


Getting  Good  Hatches 

By  L.  H.  HlSCOCK 

WHEN  a  person  undertakes 
to  do  custom  hatching,  what 
concerns  him  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  interior  quality  of  the  eggs 
brought  to  him.  True,  he  is  under 
no  obligation  to  produce  a  guaranteed 
number  of  chicks 
from  the  eggs 
brought  in,  hut  it  is 
also  true  that  he 
wants  to  produce  as 
many  chicks  as  the 
eggs  will  allow. 
Hence,  the  hatching 
egg  becomes  an  item 
of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery,  and 
it  should  he  consider¬ 
ed  equally  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  in¬ 
cubator. 

If  you  sent  some  eggs  through  the 
mail,  you  would  mark  them  fragile. 
Did  you  ever  realize  that  an  egg  that 
is  going  into  an  incubator  is  far  more 
deserving  of  care?  It  is  not  only  an 
egg;  it  is  a  candidate  for  a  future 
chick.  As  such  give  it  a  fair  deal. 
It  may  take  a  big,  hard  knock  to  break 
it,  but  it  will  not  take  half  that  much 
to  kill  the  germ. 

Keep  Hatching  Eggs  at  Moderate 
Temperatures 

There  are  really  not  so  very  many 
things  to  do  to  insure  good  hatcha- 
bility.  The  actual  temperature  of  the 
place  where  you  are  storing  these  eggs 
is  important.  An  egg  keeps  best  for 
hatching  purposes  in  a  room  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45  to  60  degrees.  If  you  get 
below  that,  you  are  apt  to  chill  it;  if 
you  go  above  that,  you  are  apt  to  start 
germination,  at  least  that  is  what  we 
are  told.  Frankly,  I  think  that  is  an 
exaggeration,  unless  you  get  the  tem¬ 
perature  up  around  80  or  90.  But, 
what  is  far  more  harmful  and  seldom 
stressed  is  the  evaporation  caused  by 
holding  eggs  in  a  high  temperature. 
Keep  your  eggs  in  a  cool  place  and 
you  largely  offset  this  factor.  Also, 
roll  your  eggs  twice  a  day  and  keep 
them  covered  or  packed  so  that  the  air 
does  not  have  free  access  to  the  egg 
and  its  contents.  I  really  believe  that, 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  one 
phase  of  hatching  business,  it  would 
result  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
hatchability  of  eggs  the  country  over. 
Set  an  egg  the  day  it  is  laid.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  sticky  chick  come  out  of  the 
same?  Take  another  egg,  hold  it  a 
week  or  so,  and  the  downiness  of  the 
chick  will  be  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  that  egg  was  held. 

Incubate  as  Soon  as  Possible 

People  often  ask  me  how  long  it  is 
safe  to  hold  eggs  before  putting  them 
in  an  incubator.  Two  weeks  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  outside  limit,  and  the  best 
rule  aside  from  that  is  to  set  your 
eggs  as  fresh  as  possible.  Every  day 
you  hold  your  eggs  the  more  they  are 
breaking  down  inside.  At  five  days  you 
will  hatch  more  than  you  could  from 
the  same  number  of  eggs  held  to  ten 
days,  and  so  at  ten  days  you  will  hatch 
more  than  you  could  at  two  weeks.  In 
this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  the 
statement  that  hens  always  hatch 
more  chicks  than  incubators.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  a  few  settings 
of  fifteen  or  thirteen  eggs  went  under 
the  hens  with  much  more  freshness 
than  the  hundred  or  hundreds  that  one 
holds  to  fill  an  incubator' ?  Fres'A 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words : 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Rem¬ 
edy.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving  the 
medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.”  —  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  if  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 

chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to,  the 
Walker  Remedy  Cc*,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  neyer 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage 
prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that  it 
will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  $50  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water 
and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  wjon’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens1  Be¬ 
fore.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  ruij$,fio 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it -the- 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  usgd. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oltfe'st 
and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  427 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [1  $1 

economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  jour  risk.  Send  it  on 
your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund  my  money 
if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  X  am  enclosing  50c  (or 
$1.00).  (I*.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency  ac¬ 

ceptable.  ) 

Name  . 

Town  . _... 

State  . . . . .  R.  F.  D.  .. . 

-  --MArk  in1  square  *incficAfihfe  size  package  wanted. 
Large  package  contains  about  two  and  one-third 
times  as  much  as  small. 
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PINE  TREE 


Edison  Buys  Them! 

So  do  thousands  of 
American  Agriculturist 
Readers. 

PIONEER  salutes  pioneer! 
Edison,  pioneer  inventor  of 
electrical  devices,  sends  to 
Wilson  of  Pine  Tree  Hatch¬ 
ery  for  baby  chicks  for  his 
country  place.  He  knows 
that  we  were  the  first  In 
America  to  ship  day-old 
chicks,  and  that  our  meth¬ 
ods  have  kept  pace  with  the 
times. 

American  Agriculturist  subscrib¬ 
ers  also  have  proven  the  quality 
of  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  stands  back  of 
Pine  Tree  Chicks;  they  must  be 
good. 

Protect  your  investment  by  or¬ 
dering  Dependable  Chicks  from 
the  reliable  pioneer  Hatchery. 

Breeds  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....$  7.75  $14.00  $70.00 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  8.75  16.00  77.50 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  10.50  20.00  97.50 

Special  Matings  4c  per  chick  higher 

We  prepay  charges  and  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery,  plus  a  satislied  customer.  Whv  not 
join  with  a  neighbor  and  get  tho  benefit  of 
quantity  prices!1  Latest  Catalog  free. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Established  1892 

Jos .  D.  Wilson ,  Owner  for  36 
years . 


BABY  CHICKS 


400,000  ACCREDITED  BABY  CHICKS 

America’s  finest  strains,  from  heavy  laying,  free 

ranged  matings. 

Buy  March  and  April  chicks  for  heavy  profits. 
Heavies  11c;  lightbreds  12c. 

Interesting  catalogue  on  request.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Milton  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Milton,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

April  . $12.00  per  100  $1 10.00  per  1000 

May  .  10.00  per  100  90.00  per  1000 

Postage  Paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  14.00  per  100 

Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstomn,  Pa.,  R.  3 


"PENN  A.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  quality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa. 


IT  White  Leghorns,  $10;  Barred 

|  l-I  I  (  ^  Hocks,  $12.  Mixed  $8  per  100. 

AVk-t  postpaid.  100%  Live  deihery 

guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

..  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


pil  •  1  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

LniCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas  12c,  Hocks. 

Heds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 
ercas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val- 
able  Chick  Manual  free. 

ieidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


100  500  1000 

D  A  D  t/D.  Bassom  strain  W.  Leghorns  $12. $57. 50  $119 

O  tS  X 'barred  Hocks  . -  14  07.50  130 

/-i ii  » rr  pHliode  Island  Heds .  14  67.50  130 

CH I  CK.S  Assorted  Breeds  .  9  42.10  80 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


IV /life  Wygndottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAy  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Seud  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  1>. 
—100%  live  arrival 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


From;  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  Ship  C.  0.  D.  %  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Rocks . $3.75  $7  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  3.25  6  II  52.50  100 

_  Assorted  chicks  3.00  5  9  42.50  80 

pay  postage— 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
ed  from  this  advertisement  or  write  tor  circular. 
rRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
ness  is  the  best  hatch  insurance  I 
know  of. 

Aside  from  the  keeping  of  eggs,  the 
temperature,  etc.,  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  affect  the  hatchability  of 
eggs.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  set 
eggs  that  are  inferior  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses.  By  this  I  mean  eggs  of  poor 
shell  texture,  badly  shaped  eggs,  and 
eggs  that  are  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  the  breed  you  are  keeping. 
An  undersized  egg  may  hatch,  hut  the 
chick  will  never  develop  the  way  the 
chick  does  from  the  normal  sized  egg. 
In  all  breeds  it  is  a  good  thing  to  set 
those  eggs  that  are  true  to  the  type 
of  the  hens  you  keep.  In  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  for  example,  it  is  breeding  a 
serious  menace  into  your  market  qual¬ 
ity  when  you  allow  anything  but  white 
eggs  to  go  into  the  machines. 

Do  Not  Wash  Before  Incubating 

The  cleanness  of  eggs  is  often  stress¬ 
ed  as  an  important  point  in  hatch- 
ability.  It  certainly  is  desirable  to 
have  eggs  clean  when  they  are  set  in 
an  incubator,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  a  drawback  to  hatching  qual¬ 
ities  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  for  I  have  seen  mighty  dirty 
eggs  hatch  exceedingly  well.  Water 
of  any  kind  is  apt  to  have  its  effect. 
Wash  an  egg  and  it  is  no  good;  let  it 
rain  hard  on  a  setting  of  eggs  and  the 
results  are  apt  to  he  serious.  Water 
coming  in  contact  with  an  egg  seems 
to  destroy  the  natural  coating  of  an 
egg  so  that  the  air  penetrates  more 
readily,  thus  causing  a  more  rapid  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  interior  contents. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  proposition  of 
hatching  eggs,  at  the  risk  of  repeti¬ 
tion  I  want  to  stress  the  points  once 
more:  set  your  eggs  as  fresh  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  set  only  those  eggs  which 
are  good  specimens  of  the  breed  you 
keep.  Gather  your  eggs  twice  a  day 
and  keep  the  nests  in  good  condition 
to  insure  clean  eggs.  When  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  hold  eggs  before  set¬ 
ting  them,  keep  them  in  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature  around  50  degrees  if  possible, 
and  roll  them  twice  a  day  to  keep  the 
contents  in  a  normal  condition.  And, 
finally,  remember  that  the  success  of 
your  particular  hatch  will  he  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  on  the  care  that  you 
have  given  your  eggs. 


A  Remedy  for  Feather  Pull¬ 
ing  and  Egg  Eating 

I  NOTE  in  this  issue  of  February  18th 
that  Mrs.  D.  F.  M.  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  feather-pulling,  egg¬ 
eating  and  soft-shelled  eggs  becoming 
broken.  I  have  been  feeding  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  ration  as  she  has,  and 
had  the  same  experience.  However, 
I  have  found  that  by  mixing  one-half 
cup  of  cod  liver  oil  with  the  damp 
mash  for  each  one  hundred  hens,  I 
have  had  no  further  trouble.  I  feed 
one  quart  of  scratch  grain  to  each  30 
birds,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
twelve  hours  apart,  and  at  noon,  two 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


UDV  /"'I-ITf'VQ  Barred  Rock*  and  While 

I  V-lT  1  CIV  J  Leghorns  from  Delaware 
lost  bleeding  flocks  $12.00  per  hundred.  100%  live 
If !i very  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm 

i  inode  antBtncr)  osstl'isq  mind 
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Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free, 
our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks . 


Wo  arc  not  a  commercial  hatchery.  This  is 
a  POULTRY  FARM.  We  have  over  100  acres 
here,  and  last  season  we,  ourselves,  brooded 
more  than  5O.0OO  chicks  RIGHT  HERE  ON  OUR 
FARM. 

We  are  keeping  3,000  two  and  three-year  old 
Red  hens  for  breeders.  All  of  these  hens  are 
mated  to  mates  of  the  same  stock  as  our  last 
year’s  contest  pen  at  Storrs,  which  laid  2,062 
eggs  in  51  weeks.  These  are  our  SPECIAL 
MATINGS  as  quoted  below. 


In  the  middle  west,  “Accredited”  has  no 
reference  to  disease  of  any  kind — it  means 
merely  that  someone  has  culled  a  flock  for  ap¬ 
pearance  only. 

"New  England  Accredited”  means  that  the 
stock  has  been  blood  tested  and  found  free 
from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  and  is  a  real 
protection  for  the  busers  of  baby  clucks.  We 
specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock, 
and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except  that 
found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All 
our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks .  Note  these  low  prices  for  super  quality  chicks. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS— SEASON  1928—100  OR  MORE 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS— 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totalling  less  than 
$20,  cash  with  order. 


December  17.  1927. 
Hall  Brothers,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen The  chicks  are  just  one  month 
old  today.  Out  of  the  750  and  surplus  you 
sent.,  up  to  December  2d,  we  lost  21.  Have 
lost  none  since;  they  are  growing  fast,  very 
even,  and  handsome  as  any  one  could  wish. 
If  all  goes  well.  I  intend  to  order  for  March 
or  early  April  about  as  many  more. 

Very  truly,  Jerome  Kennedy, 

202  Broad  St.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 


In  the  last  Storrs  Contest  we  bad  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  and  of  Reds.  BOTH  PENS 
averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird !  No  one 
ever  before  heard  of  a  breeder  getting  over 
a  200-egg  average  on  more  than  one  breed. 
No  wonder 

Hall’s  Chicks  Are  Better 


We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now.  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of  chicks  wanted  and  approx¬ 
imate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will  deliver  to  you  chicks  which  will  make  profitable 
producers  for  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

BOX  63  WALUNCFORD  COVIN, 


LANCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
‘5TRNDRRD  QUALITY* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
6tandard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - - 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas . — . — - 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks - - — - 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds - - - - 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons - 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - - - - 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  $11 .50. 


LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  26 
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LANCASTER^OHIO 


SELECTED  CHICKS 


Prices  Delivered 

Leghorns,  Wliite,  Brown.  Aneonas . 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Butt',  B.  Minoreas . 


Heavy  Mixed  10c 
Light  Mixed  9 


THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


.  CHICK  OFFE 


Pay  the  postman  when 

you  getyourchicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
^and  laying  ability.  Bii?  Catalog  Free. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
1  all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  O.  D. 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  0 
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WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strains 

$12—100;  $57—500;  $110—1000 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  postage  raid 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Pa. 
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We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


“WON  VINELAND  AND  BERGEN  CONTESTS  1926-27” 

Cockerels,  baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
8-10-12  week  oid  pedigreed  cockerels  and  pullets  from  hens  with 
official  contest  records  sired  by  a  Son  of  the  Champion  of  the  World 
Hen.  White  Leghorns  only. 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings  and  prices. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I-A  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 
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SOUTHERN  DELAWARE  BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Our  breeders 
are  under  State  Supervision  for  your  protection.  Sunny 
moderate  climate  for  our  breeders  helps  us  to  produce 
best  quality  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 

prices.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Delaware 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American-Cert-O- Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  an  d  «egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh„  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox .  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $I2.50_  per  100;  Light  Mixed.  $9.00  per  100;  Wh.  rekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments  f  We  wil1  ship  20111  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Iloudans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish,  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 
and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows; 


Postpaid  prices  on 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . ,$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas . .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Black  Langshans.  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites  .  4.75  8.50  16.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  6.00  11.00  20.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas .  6.00  11.00  20.00 

Mixed  Assorted.  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  Reason  in  Famous  Nabob  I8K  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  right  now.  GET  OUR  C.  O.  D.  OFFER. 

References:  Bradstreet’?  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 
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WINTER  LAYERS 


There  are  SIX  Reasons  for  Buying  New  Washington  Chicks: 
(a)  Blood,  (b)  21  years’  experience,  (c)  Satisfied  Custo¬ 
mers.  (d)  Care  in  breeding,  (e )  Expert  culling  and  selecting 
of  parent  stock  and  chix,  (f)  Winter  Layers.  Buy  the  Best 
Chicks  at  these  remarkably  low  prices.  Postpaid  Prices— 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


25 

$4.00 


50 


100  500 


1000 


Wh.  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . . . 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . . 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Leghorns . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks,  and  Bf.  Minorcas 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks . .: . 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed  for  Broilers, 
$48;  1000,  $95.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25.  $7.50;  50,  $15;  100,  $30;  500.  $145. 
Best  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is 
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170.00 

50,  $5,50 ;  100,  $10;  500. 
Not  Postpaid  to  Canada, 
no  risk.  Free  catalog. 


The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


ONE  MILLION“GOOD  LUCK'^XI 

LEADING  BREEDS  •  •  LOWEST  PRICES  1 


BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  ART  BOOK  FREE 


1000 

$118. 


Thousands  of  pleased  customers  again  testify  this  year  to  the  Quality  of  our  Inspected 
"GOOD  LUCK”  Chicks.  Don't  fail  to  get  our  ART  BOOK,  showing  our  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  All  leading  varieties. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Buff  and  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas,  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  Wh.  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks .  4.75 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas .  .  5.00 

Assorted  Light,  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy,  $11.50  per  100  straight. 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  "GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B,  C.  A.  Order  your  ART 
BOOK  today.  It  will  be  a  treat  for  you. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Dept.  50  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
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CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices, 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00. 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anco 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  .  3-75 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25 

jersey  Blk.  Giants  . .  5.50  10.50 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks  ,, .  3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  . . .  3.50 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


“SINGLE  COMB" 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb,,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Slierow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


25 

$3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 

2.50  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  deliver.!  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


S.  C.  W.  &  Br.  Leg. 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  W.  L,  Wyckoff  St. 
Assorted  Chicks 


50 
$5.50 
6.50 
6.50 
8  00 


100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
12.00  57.50  1 10.00 
12.00  57.50  110.00 
15.00  72.50  140.00 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  richheld)  pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 


v’ery  profitable.  Highest  Quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

BARKER, 

N.  Y. 


LaO-aiiy  laiatu,  uuviuin.i, 

L  akeview  Poultry  Farm, 


CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,,  $12  per  100 
Mixed  Chicks,  25,  $2.50;  50, 

$4.50;  100,  $8.00;  500  lots  '/2c  le.ss;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  write  for  free  circular.  CHESTER 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  McAtisterville,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 
pounds  of  damp  mash  to  each  30  birds. 
Dry  mash  in  hoppers  is  before  them 
all  of  the  time. 

When  feeding  cod  liver  oil,  it  is  best 
to  procure  oil  which  has  bee  vitamin 
tested,  especially  for  vitamin  D,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  produce  eggs  of  good 
shell-texture.  No  green  food  will  he 
necessary  while  feeding  cod-liver  oil, 
and  I  find  that  it  costs  no  more  than 
sprouting  oats,  or  buying  cabbage,  and 
the  hens  do  better. 

Egg-eating  can  sometimes  be  broken 
by  placing  wads  of  raw  bread  dough, 
rolled  into  the  shape  of  eggs,  at  va¬ 
rious  points  in  the  hen  house. — C.  O. 
Y.,  New  York. 


Another  Remedy  for  Frozen 
Combs 


IN  your  issue  of  January  28,  page  13, 
appeared  an  article  about  healing 
frozen  combs.  For  frozen  combs  you 
need  something  which  will  not  burn, 
neither  wash  off  in  drinking  water  (as 
roosters’  combs  and  wattles  are  liable 
to  get  wet)  and  spoil  the  water  or 
make  it  worse.  It  will  not  injure  a 
bird  hut  heal  quick  and  the  frozen  part 
will  not  fall  off.  Here  it  is:  Paint  the 
frozen  part  thick  with  tincture  of  ben- 
zoine  compound.  I  have  used  it  in 
the  west  on  a  large  poultry  farm  even 
on  show  birds  and  they  recovered  and 
could  enter  the  show.  It  beats  your 
vaseline  and  turpentine  remedy  to  a 
frolic. — F.  N.,  Maryland. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  For  the 
Breeding  Flock 

WITH  the  1928  hatching  season 
close  at  hand,  the  feeding  of  cod 
liver  oil  becomes  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  While  there  is  little  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  value  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
improving  the  growth  of  chicks,  es¬ 
pecially  those  raised  in  the  early  sea¬ 
son  under  conditions  which  do  not  per¬ 
mit  an  adequate  supply  of  direct  sun¬ 
light,  there  are  poultrymen  who  are 
not  convinced  of  the  worth  of  this 
vitamin  supplement  in  the  ration  of 
laying  hens. 

In  growing  young  chicks,  oil  is  fed 
for  its  supply  of  Vitamin  D,  which  fa¬ 
vors  bone  formation.  With  laying 
hens,  and  especially  with  breeding 
stock,  the  problem  is  one  of  produc¬ 
tion,  hatchability  of  eggs  and  viabil¬ 
ity  of  chicks,  all  of  which  seem  tied 
up  with  the  supply  of  Vitamin  A.  To 
some  extent,  this  is  furnished  by  yel¬ 
low  corn,  but  the  addition  of  cod  liv¬ 
er  oil  ration  is  advised.  Recent  tests 
show  not  only  increased  production, 
but  also  better  hatches  and  more  “liv¬ 
able”  chicks  as  a  result  of  feeding  cod 
liver  oil  to  breeding  flocks. 

Cod  liver  oil  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1%  of  the  dry  mash  (about  one 
quart  per  1,000  birds  per  day).  It 
may  be  mixed  with  the  dry  mash,  with 
the  hard  grain,  or  fed,  as  at  Farming- 
dale,  mixed  with  the  moist  mash, 
which  is  trough  fed  daily.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  mix  shortly  before  feeding, 
avoiding  loss  of  vitamins  through  ex¬ 
posure  to  air. 

Much  is  claimed  for  “tested”  oils  and 
much  confusion  exists  regarding  the 
use  of  the  word  “tested”.  From  the 
poultryman’s  point  of  view,  little  or 
no  value  attaches  to  tests  for  chemical 
purity,  clarity,  freedom  from  stearin, 
etc.  The  essential  test  is  the  BIO¬ 
LOGICAL  TEST  to  determine  the  vi- 
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Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 


Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  ner 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 


FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn 


TJTYueed’CHICKS 


Front  pure-bred  free  range  stock,  shipped 
C.  0.  D.  50  100 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  and  Anconas  $7.50  $  14.1 

White  Leghorns  . . .  6.50  12.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Pay  for  the  chicks  when 
you  see  them. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  giving  full  particulars 
on  larger  quantities. 

BRUSH  VALLEY  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

50  100  500. 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

....$6.00 

$1 1.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . . 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  I’rompt  shipments. 

Janies  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


ACCREDITED 

BABYCHICKS  MEAN  PROFITS 


Healthy,  Hardy,  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited.- 
Low  prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  It 
all  orders.  PRICES  50  100  300 


Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks  $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.01 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  ...  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.i 

S.  C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  7.75  1  5.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  7.75  1  5.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  13.00  37.50  60, 


100%  lave  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  Discount  on 
cash  orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your 
door.  Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B, 
C.  A.  Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 


All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong. .  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write,  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and -100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 


BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 

“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 


100 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  15.00 

Assorted  Broilers  . . 11.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.1 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa 


500 

$57.50 

62.50 
75.00 

52.50 


1000 

$110.1 

120.01 


100.1 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators!  from  high 
e-ass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg- 
noros,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  $15.00 .  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00,  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers''  $10.00 
per  100 ;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
l)cr  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  Quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BOS  ^QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Lef 
horns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  I® 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  da!’ 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  0.  B- 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  deliver 
postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Hush 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  S I 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgewa 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Qnmpbell,  Box  H.  Jamestown,  Pi 

I  •J5Tl  ,sniv"£9tail AaTvi  r_ 


American  Agriculturist,  March  24-31,  1925 


'American  Agriculturist,  March  24-31,  1928 
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a  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
v  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

o  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
'  “  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

A  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
1  ’  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
e  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
0  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
0  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
1  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 
q  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
°  100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

I  q  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
'  y  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped, 
kn  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  prices  on  8  week  old  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 


ted  Bank, 


New  Jersey 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks  /D? 

Win  Gold  Medal  /£? V 

for  Vocational  Schoo1 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  /  ■, 

Best  Project  Av  A 
$926.40 

clear  in 


'V  V 


6  mos. 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 

Reds.  Rocks,  Minorcas  .etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 

_  last  year.” 

I  Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  chicks  yearly  for  last 
li  years. 

|  Mrs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
pound  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
tree  years.” 

[Mrs.  Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
Feb.  22.” 

j  Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18tb 
fear  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


(ones*  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

I.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


RARV  mim  Red s— Leghorns 
DAD  I  UliUVd  Wyandottes— Rocks 

I  Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
liasures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully 
Iguaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


lOO,OOOpl_JIplf  C  Send  no  Money. 
■eonsylvania  A  A  JL  Chicks  shipped 

pervised  C.  0.  D. 

'ancred-lIollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
bite  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
eeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
innsvivania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC-  Browu 
w  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
|4.00  per  hundred:  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500: 
p.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

pks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  .  arrival, 
'pendable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once, 
ink  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

nsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 
'0%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

ABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

_  ■  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Brred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

ed  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

ny  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 

MPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

p  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tens  why 
Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro- 
Bpble' breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Common  W.  Leghorns  11.00  per  100 

Reds  and  Rocks .  13.00  per  100 

Mixed,  lOo  each. 

OYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
tamin  potency  of  the  oil.  This  test 
can  be  made  only  by  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  on  animals  and  no  premium 
need  he  paid  for  a  “tested”  oil,  unless 
such  a  test  for  actual  feeding  value  is 
implied.  A  safe  plan  is  to  buy  cod 
liver  oil  from  a  reliable  source. — L. 
James. 


Reds  Lead  Farmingdale  Egg 
Laying  Contest 

DURING  the  18th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000 
birds  laid  a  total  of  3746  eggs  or  53.5 
per  cent.  This  is  .an  increase  of  234 
eggs  or  a  3.3  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production. 

Following  are  the  high  pens  of  each 
variety  at  the  end  of  the  18th  week. 

White  Leghorns 

Waver ly  Poultry  Farm.  Whitehouse,  N.  J . 627 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. . 612 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J . . 590 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  Dayton,  Ohio . 545 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan.  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass . 724 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . . . . 574 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Ballouville,  Conn. . 567 

Mass.  Agricultural  Station.  Amherst,  Mass.  457 

White  WTyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 248 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . .. . "Z...24I 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . . . 505 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass...  . . . 443 

Poultry  Dept.  0.  A.  C.,  Guelp,  Ontario . !Z"™428 

W7hite  Plymouth  Rocks 

William  R.  Speak,  Utica,  N.  Y...  . 432 

E.  A.  Hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass . 403 


Bulletins  About  Poultry 

New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

F  156 — Incubation. 

F  157 — Feeding  for  egg  production. 

J  12 — Poultry  keeping  for  junior 
poultrymen. 

E  90 — Artificial  illumination  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  for  winter  egg  production. 

E  177 — A  system  of  pedigree  hatch¬ 
ing  and  record  keeping  for  poultry. 

F  133 — Preparation  of  eggs  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

E  139— Plans  of  Cornell  poultry 
houses  and  appliances. 

E  148 — Coccodiosis  and  bacillary 
white  diarrhea  in  chicks. 

United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F  287 — Poultry  Management. 

F  767 — Goose  raising. 

F  801 — Mites  and  lice  on  poultry. 

F  1337 — Poultry  diseases. 

F  1363 — Incubation  of  hen’s  eggs. 

F  1376 — Natural  and  artificial 

brooding  of  chickens. 

F  1409 — Turkey  raising. 

F  1413 — Poultry  house  construction. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Ext.  B.  82 — Feeding  Laying  Hens 
and  Chicks. 

Ext.  B.  85 — Common  Poultry  Dis¬ 
eases. 

Ext.  B.  86 — Rearing  of  Young 
Chicks. 

New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

B.  347 — The  Artificial  Incubation 
and  Brooding  of  Turkeys. 

B.  425 — Baccillary  White  Diarrhea 
Control  in  New  Jersey,  1924-1925. 

C.  145 — The  Winter-Time  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Poultry  Flock. 

C.  152 — Plans  and  Specifications  for 
New  Jersey  Poultry  Buildings. 

C.  153 — Poultry  Farming  in  New 
Jersey. 

C.  199 — Care  and  Management  of 
Baby  Chicks. 

Ext.  B.  36 — Factors  in  Profitable 
Poultry  Keeping. 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY- BRED  TO  LAY 


fv s*  V*  HA\1I 

Athens  Chicks  Lay  Heavily  in  Winter — Proof! 

■  “Sirs:  Please  book  my  order  for  3300  White  Leghorns  for 

’CHICKS  week  of  March  12th.  The  first  lot  of  chicks  from  you  last 

1  year  mostly  went  to  neighbors  but  I  put  100  in  three 

brooders  and  at  8  weeks  old  I  had  987  left.  Raised  476  good,  nigged,  heavy  pullets.  Eggs  good  size  running 
80%  to  24  oz.  and  better.  The  second  lot  in  May  were  just  as  good.  In  all  have  2200  laying  60%.  looking 
fine,  holding  weight  and  mortality  verv  low.  Enclosing  names  of  neighbors  interested  in  your  chicks.”  Ralph 

Eight  Years  of  Constructive  Breeding  E-  M?°Zy’  Hazardville,  Ct  Jan  17  1928.  ' ' 

s  Our  eight  years  of  constructive  breeding  and  experienced  mcu- 
A8.?8  weighing  24  oz.  or  better  Assures  vou  LESS  LOSS  IN  BROODING.  BETTER  SATIS- 
PACTTON  AND  MORE  PROFIT  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  BABY  CHICK  CROP  is  right  here  in  Southeastern 
Ohio.  CHOICE  FLOCKS  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  AND  SHOW  QUALITIES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  white.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Marred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rooks,  Black  Minorcas..  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Minorcas.  Silver  Wyandottes. . . .  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odds  and  Ends .  1 3.00  62.00  120.00 

TOimn11™  2£?£?cDJRECT  FR0M  THIS  AD  or  write  for  our  FREE  Catalog.  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUS- 
TKATED  IN  COLORS  AJvD  PHOTOS  FROM  OUR  OWN  FLOCKS.  FULL  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARAN- 

if  derired  P0STAGE  PAID  °r  o.  ^ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


Map* 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  “island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 
For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


SCHWEGLERS  THOROBRED  BABY 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAV"  LM  ILKb 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
_  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 

I  could  tell  you  the  common-sense  scientific  reasons  why  my  chicks  are  well- 
hatched,  but  my  past  customers  can  tell  you  how  well  they  live  and  grow, 
how  quickly  they  mature,  how  early  they  lay,  what  big  egg  fields  they  give. 
That’s  the  important  thing.  Ask  for  my  free  1928  Chick  Book,  illustrated  in  color. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


X 


'  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  V 
.  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  . 

1  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  . 
ic  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -fti 
•  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N.  Y.^- 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  o.uality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed 
— Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 

Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


:  when 

eggs  are 

highest. 

..  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

..  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

12c  each.  Also  Andelusians — 

Brahmas 

Bank 

reference. 

100%  live 

arrival. 

Buy  <©i»E^cniicKA 


C.  M.  L.  CHICKS 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 
the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 
Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Prices  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... .  $3.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes..  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls, 
direct  from  this  ad  x>r  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown, 


Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100 %  Live  Delivery.  .. Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..: .  3.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.25 

Light  Mixed  . 2.50 

P1NECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Penna 


3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  X.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprivised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Clucks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  A.  SCOTT.  Prop.  Harrington,  Dei.  I 


RARY  THICKS-  bocks,  reds,  leghorns, 

D/VDI  tniLAD.  From  state  supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown.  Del 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 

ROY  PARDEE 
blip,  L.  !.,  N.  Y. 


(136)  24 
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Tlw  Walsh  Has  Ho-Buckles  or 


SeeHotvv 

Duckies 

/Tear 

Straps 


Made  in  Ten  Styles 

Breechingless,  Side- 
Backer,  Express,  etc* 


MONTHS 

TO 

PAY 


I  Will  Ship  You 

a  Walsh  Harness  for  a  30  day  free  trial 
on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that 
f  my  harness  is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every 
way  —  a  proven  success  for  over  ten  years.  If  not  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  harness  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  1  y&- inch  breeching  strap  holds 
Over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the  buckle  at 
about  350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness 
has  no  buckles.  Easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  harness.  Packers’  Northern  Steer  Hide  leather — best  that  can  be  tanned. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs. 
Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only  9  cents  per  year.  No  patching,  no 
mending,  because  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buckles  to  weaken 
and  tear  straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adjustable 
to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

9  MONTHS  TO  PAY.  30  DAYS’  TRIAL  FREE 

Write  today  for  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms,  30-day  free  trial 
offer,  and  also  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  No-Buckle  harness 
to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  517  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK. 


Over  50,000  Users 
Praise  the  Walsh 

Endorsed  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  leading  horsemen 
and  thousands  of  users 
in  every  state. 

My  Free  Book  gives 
hundreds  of  letters  and 
pictures  from  users  and 
other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your 
copy  to¬ 
day-  >'^^S^15-27 


BASKETS 

For  treating  seed  potatoes. 

Galvanized — Rustproof — Durable 

V2  bu.  with  bail  handle 
1  bu.  with  side  handles 

Write  for  Catalog  C  with  Price  List. 

American  Wire  Form  Co.,  Inc. 

267-273  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YSyteltas 

$few  Super-Power 

Radio  Set 


Tfinv 


Latest inr 
proved  1928 
Model  6  tube 
set  at  startingly 
low  Sactory  price 


Only 


1N  YOUR  HOME 
FOR  30  DAYS 


Free 


*2' 

iKENWOOD 


MODEL  6-60 

Most  Astounding  Radio  Value;]  A  strictly  high 
grade  set;  all  latest  engineering  improvements; 
newest  type  construction;  powerdetector;  power 

amplifier;  3  stages  T.R.F.;  long  distance  recep¬ 
tion,  with  loud  speaker  volume;  .magnificent 
tone  quality.  Wiring  completely  shielded.  Rigid 
metal  chassis.  Handsome  cabinet,  finished  in 
two-tone  wood  effect;  single^  tuning  control, 
latest  drum  type;  electrically  illuminated  dial. 

You  Can  Get  Your  Set  Free 

Mail  coupon,  with  your  name  and  address,  for 
illustrated  literature,  agents  .confidential  price 
list  and  plan  by  which  you  can  get  set  free  if 
you  act  guickly._  _ _ _ _ , _ _ _ 

CITY  RADIO  STORES,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 
Without  obligation,  send  me  free  literature,  r»  a 
agents'  prices  and  particulars  of  your  offer.  -«— «-• 


NAME - 

ADDRESS 


LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE 


50 

NewFeatures 


Ed.  Witte,  master  engine 
builder,  has  written  an  I 
amazing  engine  book.  It* 

the  *60  new  features?°Nothing  like  it  ever  published. 

Amazing  Power  at  Little  Cost 

"Almost  mysterious”— that's  what  nsors  say  about  the 
marvelous  flow  of  WITTE  Power.  But  read  for  yourself. 

Easy  Payments?  Sure.  New  Low  Prices.  Big  Savings. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
lg03  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Wriu  Tod^y  For  Big  New  Book  FREE 


save  */3 


10 1 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  Kalanva.zi2£L 

'  Direct  to  You’" 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  In  aDDhinn  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  nrotectina  tour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No 
ehariie  for  information  on  how  to  nroceed. 
Communications  strictly  confidential. 
PromDt.  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar-’ 
'  ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney  73-H  Security  Bank  Buildintr  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Slate  Surface  ROLL  ROOFING  | 

md  a  Full  Line  of  other  Building  Supplies 
-  Asphalt  Shingles,  Roof  .Coating,  Paint. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Get  out  Prices. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

WINIKER  PMSJHS  FREIGHT. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Radio  Man 


Making  a  Radio  Wave  Trap 


'Y'HE  increase  in  the  number  of  high 

power  broadcasting  stations  has 
been  a  good,  thing  for  radio  listeners 
in  general.  However,  those  listeners 
living  within  the  “shadow”  of  the  big 
stations  are  often  so  badly  interfered 
with  that  it  is  difficult  to  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
gram  from  any  other  station. 

Radio  fans  near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and  in  fact  within  ten  miles,  exper¬ 
ienced  considerable  difficulty  at  first 
when  WJZ  opened  the  new  station 
there.  Most  of  them  have  been  able 
to  combat  the  interference  success¬ 
fully,  however. 

Most  anyone  can  construct  for  him¬ 
self  a  device  capable  of  eliminating  a 
strong  interfering  station  without 
changing  the  reception  from  other 
stations.  The  device  is  called  a  “wave 
trap”  and  can  be  purchased  ready¬ 
made  quite  cheaply.  The  materials 
necessary  are  as  follows: 

%  pound  insulated  wire,  about  No.  22 

1  cardboard  tube  or  round  cardboard 
box,  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  6  inches  long 

1  variable  condenser,  .0005  mfds. 
(about  23  plates) 

The  variable  condenser  may  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  round  case  or  it  may  be 
unmounted.  Inasmuch  as  utmost  ef¬ 
ficiency  does  not  play  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  in  this  device,  low-priced  con¬ 
densers  may  be  used  successfully. 
There  are  to  be  two  separate  coils  of 
wire  on  the  tubing,  with  a  space  of 
about  one-eighth  inch  between  them. 
The  small  coil  should  have  7  “turns”: 
that  is  the  wire  should  be  wound 
around  the  tubing  7  times.  This  will 
occupy  only  a  short  space  on  the 
tubing  and  it  should  be  located  near 
one  end.  The  ends  of  the  coil  may  be 
pushed  through  small  holes  punched 
in  the  cardboard  with  a  pin. 

Making  the  Coil 

The  large  coil  should  have  45  turns 
of  wire,  wound  neatly  in  a  layer  and 
with  the  beginning  and  end  pushed 
through  holes  and  the  wires  pulled 
tightly.  Some  shellac  may  be  brushed 
thinly  over  the  coils  to  hold  them  in 
position.  The  two  end  wires  of  the 
large  coil  are  connected  to  the  two 
binding  posts  of  the  variable  condens¬ 
er  and  for  this  reason  the  end  wires 
should  be  left  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 
Next  disconnect  the  aerial  wire  from 
the  aerial  binding  post  and  connect  it 
to  one  of  the  end  wires  of  the  small 
coil.  The  remaining  wire  of  the  small 
coil  is  connected  to  the  aerial  binding 
post  of  the  set.  There  is  no  wire  con¬ 
nection,  you  will  notice,  between  the 
two  coils. 

Using  the  Wave  Trap 

With  the  wave  trap  connected,  tune 
in  the  strong  station  that  interferes 
with  your  reception.  Then  very  slow¬ 
ly  turn  the  variable  condenser  dial  un¬ 
til  you  find  a  point  at  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  very  faint  or  disappears.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  station 
completely,  see  first  whether  it  inter¬ 
feres  at  all  while  you  are  tuned  for  the 
stations  you  want  to  hear.  Should  the 
interference  continue  in  some  degree 
despite  a  very  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  wave  trap,  you  can  make  it  more 
effective  by  winding  more  than  7  turns 
of  wire  on  the  small  coil.  More  than 
10  turns  should  not  be  needed  in  any 
location. 

Where  the  wave  trap  gets  rid  of  the 
station  easily  and  over  quite  a  wide 
range  on  the  condenser,  it  may  be  pos¬ 


sible  to  use  as  few  as  4  turns' on  thJ 
small  coil  and  still  get  good  results! 
This  should  then  be  tried  as  it  wiJ 
mean  better  reception  on  the  shortest! 
waves  on  the  set. 

If  a  small  snap  switch  be  inserted! 
between  one  end  of  the  large  coil  and! 
the  variable  condenser,  it  would 
possible  to  adjust  the  condenser  anil 
leave  it  “set”  for  the  interfering  sta-| 
tion.  When  the  station  causes  troublfl 
the  switch  is  closed  to  eliminate  itj 
A  wave  trap  is  valuable  even  on  a  sen 
having  three  tuning  dials,  for  even 
with  three  controls  it  is  not  alwayl 
possible  to  eliminate  the  interference! 
— B.  FOOTE. 


W.  G.  Y.  Radio  Program 

THE  future  of  the  apple  industry 
discussed  by  R.  W.  Rees,  of  the 
ricultural  relations  department  of  thl 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  during  thl 
agricultural  program  of  WGY,  Well 
nesday  evening,  March  28,  at  6:3o| 
Other  speakers  on  the  program  with 
Mr.  Rees  will  be  Dr.  James  S.  Waltod 
district  state  health  officer;  F.  J.  Fred 
stone,  recently  elected  Master  of  th( 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  R.  pj 
Rogers,  of  the  General  Electric  Con 
pany.  Dr.  Walton  will  explain  till 
revised  milk  code  of  New  York  state! 
and  Mr.  Freestone’s  subject  will 
“New  York’s  Opportunity”. 

Electricity  in  the  Dairy”  will  be  thl 
subject  of  Mr.  Rogers’  talk.  Thl 
weekly  crop  and  market  review  ad 
news  items,  furnished  by  the  Ameij 
ican  Agriculturist  are  included 
the  program. 

Beginning  with  the  program  of  Wei 
nesday,  April  4,  the  Agricultural  Hot| 
in  the  future  will  be  broadcast  froj 
6:45  to  7:30. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
the  competition  is  among  magazini| 
in  the  solicitations  of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

In  every  city  all  over  America  evci 
week  thousands  of  business  men  ma 
in  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  club  luncheoi 
to  forget  for  a  little  while  the  bitti 
race  for  dollars,  the  strict  :competitif 
after  new  business,  and  to  rememlJ 
instead  that  all  men  are  brothei 
It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  recent 
at  the  Ithaca  Rotary  Club  where  the: 
gathered  large  numbers  of  busine 
and  professional  men  who  called  eai 
other  Tom,  Jim  and  Bill,  all  boys  sin| 
ing  and  playing  and  breaking  brei 
together.  I  told  them  that  no  o: 
needed  better  proof  than  gathericj 
such  as  theirs  that  the  world  w 
growing  better.  I  doubt  that  such 
friendly  get-together  of  business  » 
would  have  been  possible  even  twent 
five  years  ago. 

Sometimes  all  of  us  get  a  little 
couraged  at  the  general  cussedness  | 
folks.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
man  selfishness,  meanness  and  cants 
kerousness  predominate,  hut  when 
get  to  feeling  like  this  I  stop  to  rerne: 
her  incidents  such  as  these  I  mentiot 
above  and  I  get  back  my  faith  in  fo! 
again,  for  I  know  that  the  world 
growing  slowly  better  and  I  know  tl 
underneath  the  hard-boiled  exteriors 
most  of  us  are  found  kindness  and 
desire  to  lend  a  cheerful,  helping  W 
to  those  who  plod  the  Long  Road  * 
us. 
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Children’s  Easter  Party 

Herald  This  Glad  Season  with  Rejoicing 


A  FEW  days  before  Easter,  gay  lit¬ 
tle  invitations  will  be  on  their 
way,  bidding  the  guests  come  and 
make  merry  at  an  Easter  frolic  at 
Mary  Smith’s  or  William  Martin’s.  Is¬ 
sue  these  invitations  on  grinning 
Humpty-Dumpty  faces,  which  are  made 
by  cutting  two  circles  of  yellow  card¬ 
board.  Sketch  eyes  and  nose  on  with 
black  ink,  a  mouth  with  red  ink. 
Paste  the  circles  close  together  around 
the  edges,  leaving  an  opening  at  the 
top,  in  which  a  smaller  circle  is  plac¬ 
ed  with  this  invitation  written  on  it. 

,“I’m  looking  so  happy  because  my 
thoughts  rhyme, 

Won’t  you  come  to  my  party,  this  „ 
gay  Easter  time?” 

Place  the  child’s  name,  day  and 
hours  below  the  verse,  and  let  them 
be  delivered  at  school.  True,  not 
many  lessons  will  be  learned  that  af¬ 
ternoon,  but  ask  the  teacher  too,  and 
hope  all  will  be  well. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  for  an  indoor 
party,  as  the  rain  clouds  almost  al¬ 
ways  hang  low  on  this  special  day. 
Branches  of  blossoming  trees  may  be 
used  for  decorations  with  Humpty- 
Dumpty  faces,  rabbits  and  fluffy  yel¬ 
low  chickens. 

Give  each  child  a  fishing  net  as  he 
arrives,  and  lead  him  to  a  large  Hump¬ 
ty-Dumpty,  and  let  his  net  down 
Humpty’s  “red  lane”,  and  catch  a  nice- 


Organdie  Pillow  No.  5321 — The  vogue 
for  dainty  boudoir  pillows  is  growing 
continually.  This  pillow  is  of  a  be;ui- 
tiful  shade  of  green  with  the  flowers  in 
two  shades  of  rose  made  to  stand  out  from 
the  pillow  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  real 
flower.  The  centers  of  the  flowers  are 
done  in  shades  of  light  and  dark  yellow 
French  knots.  There  is  shown  in  the 
shops  a  dainty  lace  edging  with  a  del¬ 
icate  thread  of  rose  through  it  upon  an 
ivory  background.  Two  rows  of  such 
an  edging  about  one  half  inch  in  width 
is  suggested  for  this  pillow,  making  it 
most  effective.  The  pillow  measures  18 
inches  in  diameter.  A  detailed  working 
chart  showing  the  exact  color  scheme 
is  furnished.  The  price  of  this  pillow 
postpaid  to  any  address  is  65c. 

For  25c  additional  we  will  send  our 
book  The  Art  of  Embroidery  consisting 
of  ten  complete  lessons  with  70  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  all  the  principal  stitches. 
Our  embroidery  catalog  showing  com¬ 
plete  line  of  fancy  stamped  goods  is 
available  for  10c. 

Send  all  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ly  colored  egg.  After  each  child  has 
received  his  egg,  divide  the  children 
into-  two  groups.  Send  one  half  to 
another  room,  and  let  those  who  re¬ 
main  hide  their  eggs.  Admit  the  oth¬ 
er  side  and  after  a  certain  time  ring 
a  bell.  Count  the  eggs  and  then  let 
the  other  side  hide  their  eggs.  The 
winners  will  have  yellow  bows  pinned 
to  their  sleeves. 

Next  have  an  egg  race.  Two  eggs 
and  two  canes  will  be  required.  Mark 
a  track  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Two 
race  at  the  same  time — a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  use  the  cane  to  make  the 
egg  stay  inside  the  allotted  race  track 


or  circle.  If  the  egg  goes  out  of  the 
track,  a  new  player  enters,  and  the 
race  commences  over.  Of  course  all 
will  deserve  prizes,  so  have  small  can¬ 
dy  eggs  for  each  guest — not  chocolate 
ones  as  they  muss  the  little  party 
dresses  and  suits  so  badly. 

“Easter  music,”  is  much  like  the 
game  “I  spy”.  A  child  is  sent  out  from 
the  main  room,  and  a  rabbit  is  hid¬ 
den  somewhere,  with  a  part  showing. 
When  the  seeker  enters  all  begin  to 
sing  to  the  tune  of  “John  Brown’s 
Body”. 

" Little  Brown  Rabbit  is  hidden  safe  away. 

Little  Brown  Rabbit  is  hidden  safe  away. 
Little  Brown  Rabbit  is  hidden  safe  away, 

I  wonder  where  he  is.” 

The  music  grows  loud  and  soft  as 
desired,  and  when  the  rabbit  is  found 
another  one  becomes  seeker. 

By  now  the  children  will  be  ready  to 
seek  the  dining  room,  where  a  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  table  awaits  them.  A 
small  Humpty  Dumpty  serves  as  a 
center  piece,  with  yellow  daffodils  at 
each  place.  Serve  ice  cream  with  a 
fluffy  chicken  on  top  of  each  slice,  with 
rabbit  shaped  cookies,  and  fresh  fruits 
of  various  kinds. 

While  they  are  eating  have  some 
one  hide  eggs  (colored  variously)  all 
over  the  yard,  or  in  the  front  rooms, 
and  give  each  child  a  basket  and  let 
them  hunt  the  eggs,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  take  home  with  them. — M. 
F.  M. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

BELOW  is  printed  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Fortunate 
Incident  contest.  This  contest  brought 
a  greater  response  than  any  Aunt 
Janet  has  ever  conducted  and  many 
very  fine  letters  were  contributed.  Our 
readers  would  no  doubt  enjoy  reading 
every  letter  which  came  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  print  them  all. 

Some  of  the  younger  folks  were  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  write  letters  and  a 
special  award  was  made  to  juniors. 
However,  their  letters  will  appear  lat¬ 
er  on  the  boys’  and  girls’  page.  Other 
letters  from  grown-ups  will  appear  lat¬ 
er  in  Aunt  Janet’s  column. 

¥  H* 

My  Fortunate  Incident 

First  Prize 

HE  fortunate  incident  in  my  life 
was  the  day  I  opened  my  arms  and 
my  home  to  receive  a  tiny  friendless 
babe  many  years  ago. 

At  first  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
keep  the  infant  but  circumstances 
showed  that  it  would  be  cruelty  itself 
to  send  it  again  to  strangers.  One 
of  these  deciding  factors  was  the 
child’s  great  fear  of  women.  Well, 
he  stayed!  Today,  my  own  children 
away  from  home,  forgetting  me  in  the 
mad  rush  after  fame,  fortune  and  free¬ 
dom,  that  tiny  babe,  now  a  big  strong 
boy,  is  my  consolation. 

When  grief  visits  me,  as  it  does  us 
all  at  times,  his  tears  mingje  with 
mine;  when  I  am  ill,  his  tender  care 
comforts  my  heart;  when  I  am  well, 
his  cheerful  kindness  and  companion¬ 
ship  keep  the  spectre  of  loneliness  from 
me.  His  work  on  the  farm,  too,  is 
a  real  help  and  while  he  is  a  normal 
boy  with  all  a  boy’s  ways,  he  is  am¬ 
bitious  and  morally  clean,  honest,  home 
loving  and  shows  promise  of  becoming 
a  100%  Christian,  American  man, 
which  is  the  best  I  could  wish  for  him. 

To  those  who  hesitate  to  take  a  wee 
stranger  to  their  hearts  and  homes  on 
the  ground  “you  never  know”,  I  must 
add,  that  this  boy  has  returned  to  me 
many  times  whatever  comfort  I  may 
have  given  him. 

“You  never  know,”  no,  for  you  may 
entertain  angels  unawares. — A.  B., 
New  York , 
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at  a  gas  station-lunch  room,”  a  New  York  customer 
writes  from  New  Hampshire.  “It  was  long  past  lunch 
time,  but  the  proprietor  obligingly  served  us  with  coffee 
(and  it  was  good!)  and  egg  on  toast.  As  we  were 
leaving  I  spied  a  new  Charles  William  Stores  Catalog 
on  his  desk. 

“  ‘I  see  you  trade  with  the  Charles  William  Stores, 
too,’  I  remarked. 

“  ‘Yes,  ma’am,’  he  replied.  ‘I  get  catalogs  from  all  the 
big  mail  order  houses,  but  I  buy  only  from  the  Charles 
William  Stores.  I  trade  with  them  exclusively  because 

Their  values  are  better  than  all  the  others’” 

And  that’s  why  people  all  over  the  country  buy  from 

ThXharles William  Stores  inc. 

New  York’s  foremost  general  merchandise  mail  order  house 


There  are  hundreds  of  our  customers  in  your  community. 
Ask  them.  Better  still — send  for  our  new  big  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself.  It’s  entirely  free.  Mail  us 
the  coupon  below,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  Send 
for  it  today. 


Typical  Values  from  “Your  Bargain  Book” 


Women’s 
All  Wool 
Sport  Check 
2-Pipce  Suit 

9  E  A204 
Page  9 A 

$|498 


Short  Vamp 
Shoes 

Latest  Paris 
Model 

7EBI399 
Page  95 

$098 

Pair- 


Women’s 
Felt  Hat 
in  All  the 
Popular 
Shades 

1 6  E  1 20A 

Page  63 

$|98 


Miloleum  Rug 
Pleasing 
Pattern 
8E  738B 
Page  310 
9  s  12  ft.  size 

$5= 


26-Piece  Set 
Rogers  Nickel 
Silver 

I  I  E  378 
Page  206 


$995 


OUR  SERVICE 

Many  of  our  orders  are 
shipped  the  day  we  receive 
them.  Practically  all  of  them 
are  shipped  within  24  hours. 

All  orders  are  given  pains¬ 
taking  care  and  expert  atten¬ 
tion. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Today 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

276  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  at  once,  your 
New  Spring  and  Summer  1928  General  Catalog. 

Name . 

Address.. . . . 

Town  or  City . State . 


(438)  26 
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CRESH,  running  water, 
*■  wherever  needed  at  a  mo- 
ment’snotice.withlittleor 
no  effort!  Imagine  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Water  System, 
the  work  you  would  save, 
the  pleasure  you  would  ge  t 
from  such  a  system. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  “Mil¬ 
waukee”  makes  farm  life 
easier  and  happier  by  sav¬ 
ing  money  for  you.  Pays  its 
cost  by  increasing  profits 
from  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Fresh  water, 
no  storage  tank.  Simple, 
automatic.  Thousands  in 
use.  Sizes  as  low  as  $75. 

Write  for  complete  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Pump  Co. 

7  Keefe  Avenue 
Milwaukee 


‘Running 
Water  ^ 


"direct 


From 

'Well 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

' 

■  A  New  Exterminator  that  it 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Any wherel 

V£ill  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadlv  to  rats  and  mice- 
every  time. 

,  Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
"Rat  Control.” 

'  !**One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he  ’ 
gathered  lOSdead  rats  on  hisiarm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  rats  after  using  K-R-O, 1 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you.”  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Rich  wood,  O. 
75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2 .00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from  us  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-bacK 
Guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co., Springfield. Ohio. 

K-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Home  Editor  Visits  in  New  Jersey 

Morris  County  Kitchen  Prize  Winner  is  Successful  Rural  Woman 


OVER  in  the  hills  of  New  Jersey  are 
tucked  away  some  quaint  and 
charming  old  farmhouses  whose  own¬ 
ership  goes  back  for  generations  in 
the  same  family.  In  one  of  these  old 
fashioned  brick  dwellings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Valley  lives  Miss  Katherine  Smith 
with  her  brother  and  two  sisters.  In 
this  farm  general  farming  is  still  be¬ 
ing  done  and  the  impetus  for  much 
community  work  emanates  from  Miss 
Smith’s  enterprising  personality.  The 
parents  are  no  longer  living;  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  home  is  kept  alive  by 
those  within  its  walls.  One  sister  is 
a  business  woman  while  the  other 
shares  the  duties  of  the  home. 

The  first  thing  which  caught  my 
eye  was  the  great  number  of  lovely 
old  pieces  of  furniture.  A  sofa,  an 
extension  table,  a  black  walnut  table 
made  from  a  tree  on  the  farm,  and  any 
number  of  other  pieces  such  as  chairs, 
tables,  pictures,  even  the  huge  fire¬ 
place  contributed  its  “atmosphere”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  swinging  crane  and  other 
appliances. 

When  asked  where  they  picked  up 
these  treasures  Miss  Smith  laughing¬ 
ly  said,  “They  picked  us  up,  I  guess; 
they’ve  always  been  here”.  But  the 
modern  touch  was  not  lacking;  as  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Miss 
Mary  Bartley,  and  I  went  up  the  walk 
to  the  door,  we  could  hear  a  fine  con¬ 
cert  going  on — the  radio  was  busy. 

Active  in  Community  Life 

• 

Other  evidences  of  modern  thought 
cropped  out  continually  as  we  talked. 
Miss  Smith  has  acted  as  community 
leader  of  the  Home  Management  Pro¬ 
ject  in  extension  work  and  for  5  terms 
was  a  member  of  the  Morris  County 
Agricultural  Board.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Morris  County  Home  Bureau  for 
eight  years.  She  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
community  organization  which  uses  the 
school  house  for  all  matters  of  a  com¬ 
munity  nature.  Consolidation  o  f 
schools  makes  the  building  no  longer 
necessary  for  school  purposes,  hut  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  commun¬ 
ity  does  not  wake  up  some  fine  morn¬ 
ing  and  find  itself  without  a  roof  to 
cover  its  community  head,  several  of 
the  people  got  together  and  formed  a 
communtiy  club  with  a  20  year  lease 
on  the  school  building.  The  club  has 
been  incorporated  for  one  year,  keeps 
up  insurance  and  repairs  on  the  house, 
and  plans  to  make  a  very  attractive 
center  of  this  old  brick  building,  with 
its  proposed  improvements  as  to 
grounds  in  the  form  of  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  Sunday  School  and 
church  services  are  held  there  besides 
the  monthly  social  good  times  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  entertainment  committee  of 
the  community  club.  Miss  Smith  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  building  and  is  active  in  all  the 
club’s  affairs. 

Another  busy  organization  -in  the 
community  is  the  home  economics  club 
of  26  or  27  members  which  originated 
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FLOUR 

Costs  More-Worth  It ! 

RUSSELL  MILLER  MILLING  (0. 

Minn  eapo/is.  Minn. 


hack  in  war  times  and  has  kept  ac¬ 
tive  ever  since  with  its  home-making 
projects  of  one  kind  or  other.  Miss 
Smith  has  been  identified  with  them 
from  the  start. 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  pet  projects 
in  extension  work  recently  has  been 
kitchen  improvement  and  Miss  Smith 
won  first  place  in  the  kitchen  contest 
conducted  in  Morris  County.  Her 
prize  was  an  electric  fireless  cooker. 
She  said  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
“Guess  it’s  because  I  had  so  much  to 
change”.  But  any  who  have  worked 
in  an  old,  old  farm  kitchen  know  how 
much  most  of  them  need  to  be  revised 
in  order  to  come  up  to  present  day 
standards  of  convenience.  A  deep  pan 
closet  which  obstructed  light  from  the 
range  was  removed  altogether  and  the 
oil  stove  was  moved  nearer  the  wood 
or  coal  range.  Between  the  two  is  a 
wall  cupboard  with  a  collapsible  shelf 
underneath.  Other  wall  cupboards 
were  built  in,  located  at  the  spots  most 


j  *The  Boy  Rider — F  B  O — 5  rls. — Buzz 
Barton.  A  “Western”  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  boy  hero.  He  escapes  from  a  band 
of  cattle  thieves  and  is  adopted  by  an 
“old  timer”  with  whom  he  frustrates  fur¬ 
ther  operations  of  the  band. 

The  Cat  and  the  Canary — Universal— 
7rls. — Laura  LaPlante.  Well  produced 
and  directed  mystery  play.  An  old  man 
dies  and  makes  his  heir  wait  twenty  years 
for  the  reading  of  the  will.  (Play  by 
John  Willard) 

j  *Chang — Paramount— 8  rls.  A  fas¬ 
cinating  picture  taken  in  the  jungles  of 
Siam  by  Ernest  B.  Schoedsack  and  Mer- 
ian  C.  Cooper.  The  life  of  a  native  fam¬ 
ily  is  depicted  as  they  are  beset  by  ti¬ 
gers,  leopards  and  elephants.  The  trap¬ 
ping  and  killing  of  these  animals  includ¬ 
ing  a  big  elephant  drive  provide  many 
thrills. 

hs  The  Country  Doctor — Pathe — 8  rls. — 
Rudolph  Schildkraut.  Character  study 
of  a  typical  old  style  country  doctor 
showing  his  hardships  and  his  self-sac¬ 
rifice.  He  is  refused  the  superintenden¬ 
cy  of  the  new  country  hospital  for  op¬ 
posing  the  owner’s  will  but  saves  his  life 
and  is  installed. 

j  A  Dog  of  the  Regiment — Warner— 6 
rls. — Rin-Tin-Tin.  Story  of  a  Red  Cross 
dog  behind  the  German  lines.  Said  to 


The  family  homestead  where  lives  Miss  Katherine  Smith  of  Washing . 
ton  Valley,  N.  J. 


convenient  to  the  jobs  to  be  done.  A 
cupboard  to  hold  garments  used  for 
outdoor  work,  with  even  a  place  for 
garden  tools  helped  wonderfully  to¬ 
wards  good  looks  as  well  as  conven¬ 
ience.  Little  platforms  on  castors 
served  the  good  purpose  of  drawing  out 
the  flour  container  or  other  supplies 
when  needed.  Everything  was  paint¬ 
ed  an  attractive  light  huff  color  which 
helped  to  get  the  best  light  effect. 

Having  electric  lights  helps,  of 
course,  then  she  has  the  additional  aid 
of  the  electric  iron.  As  we  sat  there 
a  neighbor  ran  in  to  talk  over  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  with  Miss  Smith  who 
excused  herself  from  our  interview  for 
a  few  minutes,  as  the  matter  was  im¬ 
portant  and  could  not  wait.  When  the 
interview  was  over  and  we  rose  to  go, 
Miss  Smith  said,  “Oh,  wait  a  minute.” 
Then  she  brought  in  lovely,  light  lit¬ 
tle  cakes  and  a  fruit  punch  which  gave 
the  business  visit  a  decidedly  social 
ending. 


be  based  on  Rin-Tin  Tin’s  experiences  in 
the  way,  includes  romance  of  a  nurse  and 
a  soldier. 

j  Dress  Parade — Pathe — 7  rls. — William 
Boyd,  Bessie  Love.  Romance  of  a  small 
town  idol  who  enters  West  Point  and 
finds  himself  only  one  of  many.  He 
makes  good  eventually.  Authentic  scents 
of  the  Military  Academy.  (Other  lists 
will  follow.) 
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Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

(Recommended  by  National  Board  of 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures ) 

PICTURES  are  given  with  their  au¬ 
dience  suitability  as  follows: 
Unmarked — General  audience — pic¬ 
tures  primarily  interesting  to  adults, 
and  while  not  especially  interesting  to 
hoys  and  girls  neither  objectionable  for 
them. 

hs — Family  audience,  including 
young  people.  Pictures  acceptable  to 
adults  and  also  interesting  and  whole¬ 
some  for  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age.  (juvenile). 

j — Family  audience,  ipcluding  chil¬ 
dren.  Pictures  acceptable  to  adults 
and  also  interesting  to  and  wholesome 
for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.  (juvenile). 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done 
hut  not  necessarily  exceptional. 
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When  Butchering  Use  Bones 

I  WILL  tell  A.  S.  how  I  make  use  of 
the  bones  after  canning  beef.  I 
use  them  in  vegetable  soup,  then  can 
the  soup.  I  place  them  in  the  cooker 
with  a  quart  or  more  of  water  and 
cook  under  15  pounds  pressure  one  to 
two  hours  or  till  the  meat  will  drop 
from  the  bones.  Then  for  the  soup  I 
take  potatoes,  onions,  carrots  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  cabbage,  and  cook  in  the  meat 
broth,  cutting  the  meat  in  small  chunks 
and  season  to  taste  and  partly  cook  in 
a  kettle.  Then  I  fill  the  cans  nearly 
full,  seal  and  cook  under  ten  pounds 
pressure  for  40  minutes. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  A.  A.  fam¬ 
ily  would  tell  what  success  they  have 
in  using  the  pressure  cooker  for  cook¬ 
ing  the  regular  meals.  I  have  cook¬ 
ed  beans,  rice  pudding  and  potatoes,  in 
separate  dishes  all  at  once,  also  a  “boil¬ 
ed  dinner”.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
others  about  this  and  what  combina¬ 
tions  they  have  cooked  with  success.— 
MRS.  T.,  New  York. 
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Pigments  for  Stains 

When  staining  furniture,  woodwork 
or  floors,  burnt  umber  may  be  added 
to  give  a  black  walnut  color,  burnt 
sienna  for  mahogany  and  yellow  ocher 
for  a  yellow  shade.  Three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  any  of  these  materials  are  add¬ 
ed  to  a  gallon  of  the  stain. 
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Providing  Playthings  for  the  Baby 

It  Does  Not  Require  Expensive  Toys  to  Keep  A  Child  Amused 


Sometimes  when  baby  outgrows  his 
rattle  we  mothers  are  at  a  loss  just 
what  to  provide  as  playthings.  There  is 
not  much  money  for  elaborate  play¬ 
things,  and  fragile  toys  are  quickly 
broken.  It  »eems  that  baby  takes  de¬ 
light  in  destroying  or  touching  all  for¬ 
bidden  objects,  playing  havoc  with  the 
kitchen  pots  and  pans,  and  unwinding 
spools  of  thread.  I  hit  upon  this  plan 
which  solved  this  problem  at  our  house. 
Here  is  a  list  of  inexpensive  things  I 
found  useful  for  whiling  away  the  time 
from  breakfast  to  nap  time,  and  from 
then  to  bedtime. 

Boxes  from  the  grocer.  Wooden  or' 
pasteboard  packing  boxes  serve  to 
keep  toys,  to  climb  on,  to  hide  in,  and 
to  build  houses  from.  My  little  four- 
year-old  girl  furnishes  such  houses 
from  furniture  cut  from  old  mail  or¬ 
der  catalogues,  she  secures  people  for 
her  homes  from  the  same  source. 

Spools  strung  on  stout  twine,  large 
wooden  beads,  buttons  strung  on  heavy 
thread  are  in  another  box  which  the 
baby  of  eighteen  months  will  enjoy. 

Even  Clothespins  Are 
Fascinating 

A  basket  of  clothes  pins  are  brought 
out  on  special  occasions,  then  safely 


Tailored  Styling 


restored  to  the  laundry  before  lost. 
These  can  be  fastened  to  each  other 
in  all  sorts  of  amusing  shapes.  Baby 
likes  to  build  pig  pens  out  of  them. 

A  doll  with  clothes  that  button  on 
and  which  can  be  taken  off  easily  af¬ 
ford  much  fun  for  the  small  girl.  A 
discarded  pair  of  shoes,  to  practice 
lacing  and  unlacing,  or  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  is  a  fascinating  occupa¬ 
tion. 

There  should  be  a  good  supply  of 
building  blocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
There  should  be  bean  bags  as  they  af¬ 
ford  lots  of  fun  to  the  wee  tots.  Meas- 


squash  try  dressing  it  up  a  little  in 
the  above  manner  and  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result. 


Design  3250  with  its  long-waisted  bod¬ 
ice,  pleated  skirt  and  Vionnet  neckline 
is  charming  for  sports  wear.  The  new 
featherweight  tweeds  or  wool  jersey  or 
the  heavier  silks  just  suit  this  pattern. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure  and  it  only 
requires  4  yards  of  40-inch  material  with 
2  yards  of  binding  to  make  it  for  the  36 
inch  size.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Inventors  Take  Notice! 

WHY  don’t  these  famous  inventors 
contrive 

More  aids  how  to  help  us  poor  house¬ 
wives  (who  strive) 

Day  in  and  day  out  in  our  endless  em¬ 
ploy, 

Of  bringing  our  families  health,  peace 
and  joy? 

Dishes  that  always  stay  shining  and 
clean. 

Children  who  mind  every  rule  of  hy¬ 
giene; 

Floors  that  stay  swept  and  bright  win¬ 
dows  that  show 

Never  a  spot  but  just  sparkle  and  glow. 
Flies  that  would  never  dare  enter  a 
house, 

Boys  that  are  always  as  still  as  a 
mouse. 

Appetites  too  that  will  stay  satisfied 
Just  a  few  hours,  while  we  take  a  joy 
ride. 

Furniture  on  which  no  dust  can  collect, 
Tempers  that  simply  can  never  be 
wrecked. 

Inventors!  please  work  on  at  least  one 
of  these 

Fame,  fortune  are  yours  if  the  chance 
»  you  but  seize. 

— Mrs.LaVerne  palmer. 

uring  cups  and  spoon,  sandpile,  shovel 
and  a  pail.  There  should  be  water 
colors  for  the  older  child  and  crayolas 
for  the  smaller  ones,  blunt  edge  scis¬ 
sors  and  a  few  old  magazines  and  mail 
order  catalogs. — MRS.  L.  H.  F.,  Mo. 

Tested  Recipes 

Cabbage  with  Caraway  Seed. 

Chop  one  pound  of  cabbage  as  for 
cold  slaw.  Add  one  small  onion 
chopped  fine,  one  half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  eighth  teaspoonful  pepper,  and  one 
teaspoonful  caraway  seed.  Heat  one 
half  cupful  sour  cream,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  fat  and  the  seasoned  cabbage 
and  cook  until  tender.  Stir  in  one 
fourth  cupful  vinegar,  heat  and  serve. 

- — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

If  you  like  the  flavor  of  caraway 
seed  you  will  be  glad  to  have  the  cab¬ 
bage  made  different  by  their  addition. 
*  *  * 

Dutch  Salad  Dressing. 

Whip  one  cupful  sour  cream,  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  weak  vinegar  and 
a  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper  and  sugar. 
Blend  with  shredded  cabbage  or  other 
vegetable,  garnish  with  thin  strips  of 
red  pepper  and  serve. — L.  M.  T.,  New 
York. 

It  is  easy  to  have  this  mixture  too 
tart  if  your  cream  is  too  sour  or  vin¬ 
egar  too  strong . This  is  a  bland 

dressing  and  can  be  used  in  cases 
where  people  prefer  oil  dressing. 

*  *  * 

Delicious  Squash. 

Steam  squash  until  tender,  slicing 
before  steaming.  When  tender  sprin¬ 
kle  each  slice  with  brown  sugar,  dust 
with  flour  and  brown  in  frying  pan 
with  plenty  of  butter — equal  to  sweet 
potatoes  or  even  better. — Mrs.  H.  W. 
T.,  New  York. 

If  you  begin  to  tire  of  just  plain 


What  We  Got  From  a  Calf 

I  OFTEN  think  that,  though  the  in¬ 
come  on  the  average  small  farm 
seems  very  limited  in  the  eyes  of  our 
city  cousins,  we  have  returns  “in  kind” 
that  save  us  a  lot  of  spending. 

Now,  the  other  day,  we  killed  a 
heifer’s  first  calf  for  our  own  use,  as 
it  was  small  and  not  fat  enough  for 
market.  What  did  we  get  from  that 
calf  ?  Only  veal  ? 

We  ourselves  are  Scots,  but  our 
Canadian  neighbors  would  not  have  got 
much  more  from  that  little  calf  than 
veal.  Most  of  the  “extras”  would 
have  been  flung  out  on  the  manure 
pile. 

I  made  “potted  meat”  of  the  head, 
fried  the  brains,  parboiled  and  fried 
the  sweetbreads,  baked  the  liver  and 
fried  the  kidneys.  Then  the  heart  was 
boiled  and  eaten  cold, — cut  in  thin 
slices, — with  tomato  pickles.  The 
tongue  was  boiled,  cooled  in  its  own 
liquor, — and  was  nicely  jellied  by  the 
next  morning.  These  different  meat 
dishes  kept  us  going  for  several  days 
and  then  there  was  still  the  veal  to 
follow.  The  pluck,  (or  lights)  was 
cooked  for  the  poultry  and  pussies,  a 
delicious  soup  was  made  from  the 
bones,  and,  of  course,  my  husband  sold 
the  skin  and  made  a  little  cash  there¬ 
by. — H.  MCF.,  Canada. 

Smart  Uneven  Hemline 
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“Fresh”  Pai  nt  W  i  thou  t  Painting... 

if  you  wash  it  with  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that 
banishes  grime!  Two  effective  clean¬ 
ers  working  together.  Naptha  to  dis¬ 
solve  grease  and  dirt — good  golden 
soap  to  wash  them  away — combined 
in  Fels-Naptha  by  our  special  proc¬ 
ess.  That’s  why,  from  housecleaning 
to  the  family  wash,  Fels-Nantha 
lightens  all  soap-and-water  tasks. 
That’s  why  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TOD  J 
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Pattern  3315  is  one  of  our  most  for¬ 
tunate  designs,  as  it  combines  extreme 
style  and  ease  in  making.  The  draped 
jabot  cuts  in  one  with  the  front  of  the 
dress  and  forms  the  fashionable  uneven 
hem  line.  Made  up  in  the  spring  silks 
or  in  woolen  georgette,  this  is  an  ideal 
model  for  spring  wear.  It  only  takes  3 
yards  of  Winch  material  with  1%  yards 
of  2  inch  ribbon.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  neas- 
ure.  Price  13c. 


Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  rv  Tone^ 
Stops  M 

the  Cold  VVJ 


Stops 

Colds 


HILL’S  Cascara-Bro- 
mide-Quinine  stops  a 
cold  in  24  hours.  Look 
for  the  red  box  with  por¬ 
trait.  30c.  All  druggists. 


IN  THE 
RED  DRUM 


A 


The  Pioneer 
oS  Quality 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO 

I  NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORPORATION  ] 
I  DEPT.  12J  342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


I 


9 


-  $1.50 


THE  WORLD’S  6 
BEST  ROSES  for 

GOLDEN  OPHELIA,  blight  yellow;  LADY  ALICE 
STANLEY,  coral  rose;  LAURENT  CARL,  glowing  red; 
SUNBURST,  golden  orange;  WHITE  M.  COCIIET, 
snow  white;  DUCHESS  OK  WELLINGTON,  saffron 
yellow.  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  fully 
and  shows  them  in  their  natural  colors,  it  also  con¬ 
tains  many  other  bargains  in  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Berry  Plants  and  Ornamental  Trees.  12  Large  Gladioli 
Bulbs  that  will  flower  this  season  for  50c.  ..  F.  W. 
Brow  Nurseries,  Box  12,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


ipnAT  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
YVUUL  BATTING —  us  jour  wool  and  we  will 

ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity.  Ohio. 
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Wooden  Spoil 


By  Victor  Rousseau 


“Connell,  you're  a  trump,”  said 
Hilary.  “I’ll  take  it.  Yes,  I’ll  take  it, 
because  I  know  now  that  I  am  going 
to  succeed.  We  can’t  fail,  Lafe,  when 
we’re  as  much  in  earnest  as  we  are. 
Good  Lord,  what  a  despondent  fool 
I’ve  been!” 

“Same  here,”  said  Lafe.  “I  was 
just  hopeless,  till  you  made  me  see 
straight.” 

“Why,  it  was  you  made  me  see 
straight,”  said  Hilary.  ‘‘Now,  Con¬ 
nell,  we’ll  push  things  hard  from  this 
very  minute.  We’ll  start  in  cutting 
along  the  river,  and  we’ll  float  the  logs 
right  down  stream  to  the  mill,  and 
we’ll  keep  Dupont  and  his  schooners 
coming  and  going  till  navigation 
closes,  even  if  we  make  Riviere 
Rocheuse  look  as  bare  as  our  bank 
account  was  looking  just  now.  Bap¬ 
tiste  will  be  worth  a  score  when  he 
understands.” 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  the  two 
men,  struck  by  the  same  thought,  look¬ 
ed  at  each  other. 

“I  wonder  why  Baptiste  went  off  as 
soon  as  he’d  dynamited  the  jam,”  said 
Hilary. 

The  two  had  risen  and  were  looking 
squarely  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

“Little  Baptiste’s  as  straight  as  a 
die,”  Lafe  answered. 

“I  wasn’t  reflecting  on  him,  Connell. 
Though,  with  regard  to  that,  you  did 
mention,  on  the  day  you  made  a  break 
for  Shoeburyport - ” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Askew. 
I  said  Baptiste  was  in  the  game.  So 
was  I.  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  ?  Who’s 
going  to  stake  his  job  on  the  point  of 
minding  the  business  of  somebody  he’s 
never  seen,  hundreds  of  miles  away? 
Little  Baptiste  runs  straight,  Mr. 
Askew,  if  I  know  men.  I  don’t  say 
honestly  straight  or  yet  dishonestly. 
Just  straight.  He’s  like  a  horse  in 
blinkers,  sir;  he  runs  the  way  he’s 
turned,  and  he’s  loyal  through  and 
through.” 

Hilary  felt  ashamed  of  his  sus¬ 
picions.  Yet,  remembering  that  day 
when  Baptiste  was  conferring  with 
Pierre,  he  could  not  wholly  rid  him¬ 
self  of  them. 

“Lafe,”  he  said,  “what  was  it  you 
heard  those  men  saying  after  ac¬ 
cident?  You  started.” 

“Why,  I  guess  that  wasn’t  nothing, 
Mr.  Askew.  You  know  how  excited 
these  people  get  over  trifles.  They’re 
just  like  a  flock  of  geese  gabbling 
around.” 

“What  was  it,  Lafe?” 

“Just  nonsense,  sir.  Not  worth  re¬ 
peating,  but — well,  you  see,  it’s  this 
way.  Some  darned  fool  said  that 
somebody  had  sawed  part  way  through 
the  logs  of  the  boom.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  words 
of  Madeleine  Rosny  came  back  to 
Hilary:  “Look  to  your  boom!  Look  to 
your  boom!” 

He  hung  his  head  and  flushed  with 
shame.  It  seemed  impossible  to  as¬ 
sociate  thta  act  of  treachery  with  her. 

Yet,  struggle  as  he  did,  her  last 
words  haunted  him. 

CHAPTER  XII 
THE  CHALLENGE 

YES,  sir,  it  was  Morris  who  pulled 
off  that  little  affair  at  Ste.  Marie,” 
said  Lafe,  a  few  days  later.  ‘‘That’s 
why  he  went  to  see  the  revenue  people 
when  he  was  in  Quebec.  And  it’s  he 
who  spread  the  report  that  you  were 
at  the  back  of  it.” 

“And,  like  a  fool,  I  played  into  his 
hands  by  being  at  Simeon’s  just  when 
the  raid  came  off,”  said  Hilary. 

“I  guess  that’s  the  size  of  it,  Mr. 
Askew.  You  know  how  people  are. 
There  ain’t  no  surer  way  of  queering 
a  man  anywhere,  specially  if  he’s  a 
stranger,  than  to  suspect  him  of  set¬ 


ting  the  revenue  people  on  to  the 
‘blind  tigers.’  It  queers  him  even 
with  folks  that  don’t  touch  liquor.  It’s 
human  nature  somehow.  And  I  guess 
you  were  right  when  you  turned  down 
my  proposition  to  wire  the  revenue 
people,  only  somehow  I  didn’t  think 
folks  were  the  same  up  here  as  in  our 
country. 

“By  the  way,”  he  added,  “you  heard 
that  Simeon’s  back?” 

Hilary  nodded.  “And  running  wide 
open  again.” 

“Well,  I  guess  that  hundred  dollars’ 
fine  didn’t  hurt  him  much.  But  he’s 
mighty  sore  on  you,  Mr.  Askew.  I’d 
watch  for  mischief  from  that  quarter.” 

Hilary  agreed.  He  did  not  know, 
however,  that  Lafe  had  learned  from 
Tremblay,  the  landlord — in  some  in¬ 
comprehensible  manner,  since  he  had 
not  acquired  an  additional  word  of 


moment,  and  then  followed  Marie  out 
of  the  store.  Hilary  saw  him  take 
her  by  the  arm.  She  shook  herself 
free.  Baptiste  was  pleading.  Marie 
was  crying  and  would  not  listen  to 
him.  At  last  she  went  away  alone, 
and  Baptiste  came  slouching  back. 

As  Hilary  and  he  met  face  to  face 
Baptiste  stopped  dead  and  thrust  out 
his  chin  aggressively. 

“Well,  what  is  this  that  they  are 
saying  about  the  boom?”  he  demand¬ 
ed. 

“Who?” 

Jean-Marie  swept  his  arm  round  the 
horizon.  “Everybody.  I  ain’t  a  dog; 
I’m  a  man,”  he  said. 

“I  have  heard  nothing,  Baptiste,” 
said  Hilary. 

“You  don’  speak  the  truth.  You 
think  I  saw  the  boom  through  because 
Brousseau  pay  me,  eh?  All  right!  I 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

An  examination  of  the  books  proves  that  Morris,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  holdings,  and  his  associates  were  bleeding  the  company. 
They  endeavor  in  every  way  to  embarass  and  discourage  Hilary.  Be¬ 
cause  Hilary  refuses  demands  made  by  Brousseau,  the  latter  plans  to 
ruin  the  American.  A  log  jam  in  the  river  has  to  be  dynamited.  When 
the  freed  logs  rush  down,  the  boom  at  the  mill  breaks,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  flows  out  into  the  bay. 
Hilary  fears  failure,  but  Connell  offers  him  the  use  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  he  has  saved. 


French  during  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  Hilary’s  arrival — that 
Simeon  not  only  meant  mischief  but 
was  believed  to  be  planning  it. 

Since  the  raid  the  men  had  been 
more  sullen  than  before.  They  work¬ 
ed — for  the  lumberman  does  not  put 
his  spite  into  his  labour;  but  it  was 
clear  that  something  was  brewing, 
and  Hilary  knew  that  Brousseau’s  agi¬ 
tators  were  stirring  them  up  again  up¬ 
on  the  wages  question,  as  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  strike  had  been  called  off  to  al¬ 
low  the  destruction  of  Hilary’s  lum¬ 
ber  merely. 

However,  the  schooner  had  already 
made  one  trip  to  Quebec,  well  loaded. 
Hilary  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
the  paper  mills,  and  he  hoped  to  im¬ 
prove  his  chances  materially  if  the 
winter  was  not  an  early  one,  and  if 
only  the  threatened  strike  did  not  ma¬ 
terialize. 

But  there  had  been  another  trouble, 
incomprehensible  to  Hilary,  and  Lafe, 
though  he  understood  its  origin,  had 
not  enlightened  him.  It  concerned 
Baptiste. 

A  day  or  two  before  Hilary  had  seen 
Marie  Dupont  in  the  store.  She  was 
making  some  purchases,  among  a 
crowd  of  men,  who  took  no  notice  of 
her.  In  one  corner  old  Jacques  Brous¬ 
seau  was  bargaining  for  a  trap.  As 
the  girl  pased  him  Hilary  saw  the  old 
man  scowl  and  mutter  at  her.  Then 
he  leaned  forward  and  said  something 
in  the  girl’s  ear.  She  shrank  back, 
and  Hilary  saw  the  tears  spring  into 
her  eyes. 

An  instant  later  Baptiste,  who  had 
been  among  the  group  and  had  seen 
the  incident,  leaped  forward  and  shook 
his  fist  in  old  Jacques’s  face,  pouring 
out  a  flood  of  invective.  Jacques 
Brousseau,  not  at  all  perturbed, 
grinr.ed  mildly  and  turned  to  his  trap 
aga  n.  Jean  Baptiste  hesitated  a 


am  a  man.  I  don’  have  to  work  for 
you.” 

“I  have  no  accusation  to  make 
against  you,  Baptiste.” 

“You  don’  want  to  accuse.  But  you 
think,  eh?  P’raps  you  tell  me  now 
I  didn’t  saw  the  boom  through,  eh?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  did  or 
not,”  said  Hilary,  becoming  exasperat¬ 
ed.  “If  I  had  reason  to  believe  you 
did,  you’d  know  it.” 

“You  think  I  stan’  for  talk  like 
that?”  shouted  Baptiste.  “I  get  bet¬ 
ter  money  from  Monsieur  Brousseau 
than  I  get  from  you.  All  right.  I 
leave  Saturday.” 

“You  can  go  right  to  the  office  and 
get  your  money  till  Saturday,”  said 
Hilary.  “I’ll  be  there  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.” 

He  paid  Baptiste,  who  took  his 
money  with  a  menacing  muttering  that 
Hilary  affected  not  to  hear.  But  af¬ 
ter  Baptiste  had  gone  he  felt  the  in¬ 
cident  keenly.  He  valued  the  little 
man,  and  he  knew  he  had  wronged 
him  by  refusing  to  affirm  his  faith  in 
him.  Baptiste’s  defection  was  not 
very  much,  but  it  showed  that  the 
wind  of  adversity  was  still  blowing 
strongly.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  equanimity  with  which  Lafe  re¬ 
ceived  an  account  of  the  incident. 

Baptiste  secured  a  job  with  Brous¬ 
seau  on  the  following  day  and  shook 
the  dust  of  St.  Boniface  from  his  heels. 

Leaving  Lafe  at  the  mill,  Hilary 
made  his  headquarters  in  one  of  the 
new  camps,  about  five  miles  up  the 
river.  At  five  o’clock  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  he  was  surprised  to  see  his 
hands  trooping  homeward  along  the 
road.  Many  of  them  did  go  home 
over  Sunday,  and  some  every  night; 
but  this  was  an  exodus.  Hilary  call¬ 
ed  his  gang  foreman,  who  came  up 
sullenly. 


“What’s  the  meaning  of  this?”  he 
asked. 

“We  strike.  We  want  two  dollar  a 
day.” 

“Why  don’t  the  men  come  to  me?” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  strike,  that’s 
all.  You  see  Leblanc.” 

“So  you’ve  chosen  this  time  to 
strike',  have  you?”  cried  Hilary  fu¬ 
riously.  “All  right!  Get  out!  I’ll 
bring  men  over  from  the  south  shore.” 

He  went  back  to  his  shack  and  sat 
down,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands. 
It  was  clear  that  Brousseau  had  post¬ 
poned  his  original  plan  till  now  to  crip¬ 
ple  him  beyond  hope.  And  Leblanc, 
who  did  not  work  for  him,  was  in 
charge  of  the  affair!  He  was  thor¬ 
oughly  disheartened  over  this  new  de¬ 
velopment. 

However,  if  the  strike  did  not  extend 
to  the  mill  he  could  still  get  his  ship¬ 
ment  through. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and,  going  outside,  saw  Lafe 
driving  rapidly  along  the  road.  He 
stopped  the  horse,  jumped  out  of  the 
buggy,  and  came  up  with  a  woeful  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face. 

“I  met  your  men  going  home,  so  I 
guess  you  know,”  he  said.  “They’ve 
struck.” 

The  mill-hands  too?” 

Lafe  nodded.  “It’s  that  fellow  Le¬ 
blanc.  He’s  telling  them  they  can 
get  two  dollars  and  their  grub.  Mac- 
Pherson  tried  to  hold  the  mill  hands, 
but  he  couldn’t.  You’ll  have  to  give 
what  they’re  asking.” 

“Not  a  cent  more,”  said  Hilary  firm¬ 
ly.  “I’ll  close  down  the  mill  first,  stop 
everything,  and  hang  on  till  spring.” 

Connell’s  face  grew  more  lugubrious. 
“Say,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  protested,  “it’s 
this  way.  You’re  taking  this  here 
strike  as  a  personal  matter.  Now  it 
ain’t  that.  They  know  they’ve  got 
the  whip  hand  over  us,  and  they  ain’t 
far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  if  they 
bust  us  they  bust  themselves,  and  that 
Brousseau’s  only  making  believe  he’s 
going  to  have  jobs  for  them  all.  What 
we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  give  in  and  pay 
them  back  later.  That’s  the  way 
strikes  like  this  are  handled.” 

“Suppose  I  pay  the  mill  hands  two 
dollars,  will  they  stay  in?”  asked 
Hilary. 

Lafe  shook  his  head.  “I  offered  it 
’em,”  he  said.  “I  took  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  that.  Maybe  I  was  wrong 
— but  anyway,  it  won’t  go.  They  say 
it’s  to  be  two  dollars  all  round,  mill 
hands  and  lumbermen.” 

“I’ll  not  be  beaten  by  Brousseau,” 
said  Hilary  furiously. 

Lafe  scratched  his  jaw.  “It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  you’re  going  in  just 
the  way  he  wants  you  to,”  he  answer¬ 
ed.  “Make  it  two  dollars  till  we  get 
this  shipment  through  the  mill.” 

Hilary  shook  his  head.  “Not  a 
cent,”  he  answered.  “I’m  not  going 
to  have  Brousseau  dictate  the  price 
of  my  labour.” 

“That’s  all  right,  I  suppose,  so  far 
as  you’re  concerned,”  said  Lafe  in¬ 
dignantly,  “but  what  about  me?  ,  I 
guess  I’ve  got  the  right  to  have  some 
word  in  the  matter,  with  that  eight 
thousand  of  Clarice — my  wife- — invest¬ 
ed.  Seems  to  me  you’re  putting' up 
your  front  on  my  money  as  well*  as 
yours,”  he  blurted  out. 

“I’ll  write  you  a  check  for  it.” 

“O  shucks!”  said  Lafe;  and,  turn¬ 
ing  upon  his  heel  abruptly,  he  went 
back  to  the  buggy  without  another 
word.  He  entered  it,  whisked  the 
reins,  and  drove  slowly  away.  But 
when  he  had  gone  a  hundred  paces  he 
turned  the  horse  and  came  back. 

“You’d  better  know  the  worst,”  he 
said.  “Louis  Duval’s  in  St.  Boniface, 
and  he’s  going  ta  open  up  tonight. 

( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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"togsTand  pet  stock 

'  EXTRA  FINE  Police  puppies  for  sale,  10  weeks 
y  \v.  Q.  MlNTUKN,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

"7^1  .VN  POLICE  DOG  2  yrs.  old,  price  $25. 
ORVILLE  L.  DAVIS,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 
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FOB 
low  prices. 


SALE — Registered  Collie  doss  and  I’igeons  at 


NETTIE  SAGER,  Box  253,  Tidioute,  Pa. 


DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  regret  later.  Buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now  they  will  bring  your 
cows  next  summer. 

N.  Y.  


GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


-jlunK  BRED  GUERNSEY  Herd.  Eight  cows,  2 
rlings.  High  Rock  Breeding.  Federal  accredited, 
y  j)  KCKLER,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  Brookdale 

Farm. 


fOR  SALE — Fourteen  young  registered  Jersey  cows 
(from  two  to  five  years  old.  Federal  and  State  ac- 
i  credited.  G.  L.  <fc  H.  PERRY,  Homer.  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  Shorthorns,  we  are  of¬ 

fering  choice  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  son  of  the 
rrand  champion  Duke  of  Glenside  and  out  of  good 
producing  dams.  Accredited  herd.  W  .W.  CURTIS, 
Hilton,  N.  Y.  _ ' _ _ 

Tor  SALE— Fine  Big  Holstein  Bull  Calf.  8  weeks, 

'mostly  white,  finely  marked.  Dam's  Sire.  Sir  Veeman 
Korndyke  Vale  Lockhart  De  Kol,  whose  dam  at  3 
made  2(5  lbs.  butter  in  week.  Sire  of  calf  Kink  Sylvia 
Korndvke  Lad  whose  grunddam  gave  1006  lbs.  in 
week.  $40.  Beautiful  Heifer  calf  6  weeks,  mostly 
black,  same  sire,  from  fine  young  cow.  second  calf  $50. 
Registered  and  Transferred.  Accredited  herd  4  years. 
fVOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM.  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Swine 


'spotted  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
Juernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KENNEL. 
Vtglen,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
arge  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
, rices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Irampian,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS— Mammoth 
|  Pekin  ducks :  Pearl  Guinea ;  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PORTER'S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
)ld  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYF1ELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
ilinorcas — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock- two  matings. 
!,ow  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
-eggs— Exceptional  fine  type— dependable  layers— Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KE1SER.  Grampian,  Pa. 

TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
[teal  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES— Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
[ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored  de- 
I  scriptlon.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY. 
Telford,  Pa. 


HAULERS  SUPER  QUALITY  Tancred  White  Leg- 
I  horns — Stock  direct;  every  bird  on  our  own  farm; 
[males  all  pedigreed  290  or  higher.  Quality  Ringlet 
I  Hocks  that  are  barred-to-the-skin.  30  other  breeds, 
[Poultry,  Ducks,  Chicks,  Eggs.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  SHADY" LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  llughesville, 

1  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten 
I  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
|  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atgleu,  Pa. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  Black-Buff  and  White 
[Minorcas,  cockerels,  trios  and  hatching  eggs.  WM.  11. 
|wiNEGARD,  RichmondviUe,  N.  Y. 

PURE  WYCKOFF  STRAIN  White  Leghorns.  Largo 
|  birds  bred  for  large  white  eggs,  for  twenty -three  years 
[bred  pure.  Hatching  eggs  of  duality  and  chicks  of 
[merit,  booking  orders  now.  Box  E.  SMITH  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page* 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

-  Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 

RELIABLE  CHICKS — Turkeys- Geese -Ducks -Guineas — 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  * 

FANCY  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant  Cockerels  $5.00. 
Pullets  $3.50.  Hatching  eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  15. 
$7.00  per  100.  White  Wyandotte  pullets  $3.00.  MitS. 
ii.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown.  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks 

“NATIONAL”  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs.  Stock,  from 
free  range  flocks.  Catalog  free.  NATIONAL  CHICKS 
FARMS,  Box  408.  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

SUPER- QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  White.  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right,  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C. 
Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  W'rite  for  booklet.  WOODSIDE 

FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  that  live  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  best  at  the  nest.  State  Certified  and  selected 
breeders.  Catalogue  free.  DANIELS  POULTRY 

FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

"CHICKS”- — N.  Y\  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree -hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY'  FARM,  Akron.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  290  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ,G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bucksville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Barron  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Big 
bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS— turkeys— geese— ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs.  low.  PIONEER  FARMS)  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 

FANCY'  PICTURE  FOLDER  FREE— Showing  the 
Eight  Good  Varieties  Famous  Farm-Service  Chicks. 
Pure-Bred  flocks  alike  in  color  are  beautiful.  Grow 
quickly  into  heavy  winter  layers.  Your  market  man 
pays  extra  for  all  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorhs,  etc..  Get 
pure-breds  this  year.  Surprise  your  neighbor.  Our  chick 
prices  are  very  low.  Big  Discount.  Guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Write  today.  FARM 
SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 

QUALITY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  write  for  circular.  FREE 
RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa.  John  S. 
Barner,  Prop. 

Baby  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORN  quality  chicks.  Pennsylvania 
supervised,  blood  tested  flocks.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue  free.  POTTER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


WY'CKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  ehix. 
$11.00  per  100 — Special  prices  on  larger  orders.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  95%  to  laying  age  free.  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY'  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  our  hardy, 
northern  grown,  healthy,  heavy  laying  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  insures  you  livable,  profitable  birds.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  deliver  these  high  quality  clucks  to  you  100% 
alive  and  to  give  you  full  satisfaction  at  these  money 
saving  prices.  $14  per  100.  $130  per  1000.  Three  weeks 
old  chicks  27c  each.  Our  catalog  is  free.  NIAGARA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

IT  PAYS  BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  to  buy  chicks 
of  well  known  breeding  stock.  Genesee  Valley  Leghorns 
have  long  distance  records,  and  have  the  size  and 
capacity  to  produce  premium  size  eggs  from  26  to  28 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  Once  bought  always  satisfied. 
Write  and  get  acquainted  with  Genesee  Valley  White 
Leghorns.  Stock  with  the  vigor  for  quick  development 
and  the  capacity  for  long  heavy  egg  production.  Guar¬ 
anteed  safe  delivery.  GENESEE  VALLEY'  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  E,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  healthy  free  range 
stock  12c.  WINGA'TE  NEAL.  Denton,  Md. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  &  W'hite  Leghorns,  $12-100. 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $13-100.  White  Rocks,  $15-100. 
Heavy  mixed  $10-100,  Light  9  cents.  Get  prices  on 
5  to  1000  lots.  Catalog  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND. 
McAlisterville,  Pa,  Box  A. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


i 


TURKEYS — DUCKS — GEESE — GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CJIUMBLBY,  Draper,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — Trio,  Thorobred  Bronze  Turkeys,  unre¬ 
lated.  Wolf  strain.  MRS.  GEO.  UUHNAU,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  Strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Miscellanous 


FOR  SAI.E — John  Deer  Tractor.  Plows  and  Disks 
nearly  new.  Address  FRANK  BETTS,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE-  Two  large  size  Drew  Line  oil  brooders, 
thermostat  control,  no  better.  Used  one  season  $13 
each,  paid  $22.  DANIEL  C.  S1CKLER,  Downsville. 
N.  Y. 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  ‘■Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper— “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


TWO  DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  river  flat  of 
139  acres,  fine  new  house  9  rooms,  hot  and  cold 
water,  bathroom,  furnace,  a  good  sized  tenant  house, 
3  car  garage,  hen  house  including  340  hens.  Basement 
barn  30x104  stanchions  for  57  head  of  stock,  another 
ham  26x40,  granary,  icehouse,  milk  house,  a  fine  dairy 
of  37  Holstein  cows,  4  good  horses,  truck,  all  tools 
and  crops,  30  acres  wood  on  state  road,  near  school, 
2  miles  to  a  good  town  with  all  kinds  of  stores, 
high  school,  railroad,  churches,  etc.  Price  $17,500  for 
everything.  $5,000  cash  balance  terms  if  you  wish. 
Another  ono  104  acres,  10  room  house,  2  good  barns, 
new  heB  &0USe,  11  dairy  cows,  3  heifers,  bull.  2 
horses,  near  school,  2%  miles  to  a  good  town,  ail 
tools  and  crops,  (4  ton  truck,  land  lays  good  to  work. 
Price  $4,400  for  all,  cash  $1,000  balance  terms. 
SHEFF  &  LINGEE,  So.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  It  EDS— Madison  Garden 
International,  Texas  all  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs.  $10,  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLONA 

HORNING.  Owego,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPT  ION  ALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEY^— Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75c — ten  $6.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ORCIIARDIST-MANAGER  or  Estate-caretaker  po¬ 
sition  desired  by  competent  American;  married,  strictly 
temperate,  honest  worker;  references  supplied.  R.  M. 
GUILD,  Box  538,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


DESIRE  POSITION,  inexperienced  except  poultry, 
chance  to  learn  farming  also.  References.  Good  sur¬ 
roundings.  BOX  454  care  American  Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— On  or  bfore  May  1st,  working  farm  man¬ 
ager  who  understands  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening, 
orchards  and  general  farm  development.  Must  be  able 
to  direct  other  employees.  MAJOR  A.  D.  BUDD, 
Windsor,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience. 
Who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
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A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  893  So.  C. 
St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Additional  Classified 

Ads 99  on  Next  Page 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 
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To  Feed  the  Hens  Scratch  Grain 


By  Ray  Inm 


njKRATCH  am 

’  t oWm  inboxes 

instead  of  on  floorjn  litter 


liffet'  ij  $rp  - 

am  full  o, 


kOWKA&r: 

UPM^NrtlKT  een  r.PAiw  in  ariYe*  l Ain  1-2 c» 


HENS  MUST 
SCRATCH- AR.OUNO  IN  LITTER^ 
FOR.  EXERCISE  HAS  BEEN  EX¬ 
PLODE  D^BY  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS. 

GREAT  SCOTT! 
VNHAT  MAKES 
FOLKS  THINK  I 
DONTGET  ENOUGH 


(OS  o(u,CT  wo  Amu\i5i 


A  PEN  OF  RHOOE  ISLAND  R.EOS 
FED  GRAIN  IN  BOXES  LAID  12.9 
EGGS  EACH  IN44  WEEKS .  ~  ~ 

A  SIMILAR  PEN  SCRATCHING 
FOR  THElRCRAlN  LAID  117 

EGGS  EACH  —  ^ _ _ 

VEAH?  MINE  S 
CMICA60TRA1NEP. 
iif  thet  CANT  GET 
■NHAT  THET  WANT 
THEN  SHOOT  UP 
THPLACE  WITH 
MACHINE  GUNS 


'"'MVHtNS  IS  UNIVERSITY^ 
^  TRAINED,  ED  -  THEY  GET 
VNHAT  THEN'  WANT  ( 
WITHOUT  SCRATCH/N 
FtH  IT- 


.vlnaKiii,  s. 


Oft  )J: 


nixi  Jooqaua 


nutld  .'iQiniRYTa 
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Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding,  $25.00 
per  thousand,  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIFFLE  BROS.. 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  good  prices. 
Get  our  prices.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.. 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


XJSED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  designs 
on,  $1  to  $10  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series,  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimocls, 
Pa. 


WANTED:  Accurate,  right  hand  sawmill,  carriage 
in  .  good  condition.  ELLSWORTH  IIEIMSTREET, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American  born,  single,  wishes  to 
learn  commercial  or  poultry  farm.  BOX  2.  Corona, 
N.  Yr. 


CIVIL  WAR  USED  ENVELOPES  WANTED  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  cannon,  soldiers,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  each. 
Describe  fully.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 


PURE  HONEY — Carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs.  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65.  Postpaid  to 
third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles.  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE— Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FARM  STATIONERY— CARDS— Poultrymen,  stock- 
men.  Best  values  ever  offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


DAHLIAS— 12  for  $1.25,  10  for  $2.25.  Different 

labeled  varieties,  extra  value.  BENJAMIN  HOUGHTON, 
Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New  Yorkers 
and  Heavyweights,  hill-selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onipn 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY— Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Ours  won  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  1927.  Ten  choice  tubers,  all  different,  post 
paid  $1.00.  EARLE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wakefields, 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch.  Leading  varieties  of  Tomato, 
Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices:  100,  50c; 
500,  $1.50;  100,  $2.75.  Express  Collect:  1000,  $2.00; 
5000,  $8.75;  10,000,  $15.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


1)00  STRAWBERRIES  $3.00;  100  Mastodons  $2,00; 
^  erries.  Blackberries,  Grapevines.  Wholesale  price 
rOLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three'  Oaks,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred.  For  sale.  90%  germination  and  better,  Feb. 
test,  $5.00  per  bu.  shipping  point.  Cash  with  order 
or  sent  collect.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS  OF  QUALITY  and  distinction.  Circular 
describing  varieties  free.  PEASE’S  FLORAL  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Smooth  Rurals, 
high  yielding,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES.  Certified  Irish  Cobbler 
and  Rural  Russets  for  sale.  High  yielding,  quality 
strains.  GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES— Certified  Latham,  Herbert,  Cuth- 
bert,  St.  Regis,  Columbian,  etc.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Shrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 
BERT  BAKER,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y, 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga, 


SEND  NO  MONEY— C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed,  smutless,  stiff  straw,  plump  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxious  weeds.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — College  inspected  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  potatoes — Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Rural 
Russets,  Smooth  Rurals,  Spaulding  Rose — satisfaction 
guaranteed.  N.  Y.  Co-Operative  Seed  Potato  Assoc. 
Inc.,  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 
CROPS.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants;  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  John  Baer,  Stone.  Onion,  Beet.  Lettuce,  Potato 
Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid.  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50; 
1000,  $2.75.  Express  Collect,  1000,  $2.00;  5000,  $8.75: 
10,000,  $15.00.  Packed  in  moss.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia. 


DAHLIAS — 50  standard  varieties,  cheap,  send  for 
list.  MRS.  BERT  HAWES,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25:  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIILIA 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus. 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
TeRs  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLI5T,  Gladiolus  Specialist. 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  to  transplant  or  pot. 
Tomatoes  Langdon’s  Earliana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Jewel  $3.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  Peppers — •  Ruby  King  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg 
Plant — Black  Beauty  $5.00  per  ,  1000.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morriston,  N.  J. 


HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy1,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  pla'nts ;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO— Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug  50c  lb. 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  Sacks  50c.  Box  50  Cigars 
$1.80.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO„  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


BEST  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50:  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
5c  Cigars  $1.65  for  50;  Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Pa¬ 
ducah,  ICy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Ray  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark.  black,  sizes  S%. 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially.  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Mink,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO.’,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  I 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELT1IAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  Mail 
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“  Young  Farmers’  ”  Clubs  Meet 

Homer  Boys  Win  in  Stock- Judging  at  Cornell 


AT  the  special  program  arranged  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  400  young  farmers  rep¬ 
resenting  40  high  school  agricultural 
departments  of  the  State  were  regis¬ 
tered. 

The  program  began  on  Thursday 
morning  with  the  livestock  judging 
contest  and  ended  Friday  night  in  a 
big  banquet  sponsored  by  the  College 
and  held  in  the  Memorial  Room  of  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  Hall.  Other  events  of 
he  program  were  judging  contests  in 
apples,  potatoes,  poultry  and  milk  and 
a  mid-winter  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs 
of  New  York. 

The  two  day  intensive  and  interest¬ 
ing  program  ended  in  a  banquet  held 
in  Willard  Straight  Memorial  Hall  that 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who 
attended. 

Paul  Landon  of  Trumansburg,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  Young 
Farmers’  Clubs  of  New  York,  was 
toastmaster  of  the  occasion. 

Between  selections  of  the  orchestra 
and  quartet  of  the  Trumansburg  Young 
Farmers’  Clubs  he  introduced  Pres¬ 
ident  Farrand  of  Cornell  University, 
who  welcomed  the  boys  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  who  gave  in 
his  talk  statistics  showing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  .  one  intending  to  enter  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  occupation  to  get  all  possible 
preparation  for  the  work,  and  A.  K. 
Getman  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  who  set  a  standard  for 
growth  and  service  of  young  farmers’ 
club  organizations  by  his  stirring  talk, 
“We  Grow  as  We  Serve”. 

Medals  Presented  to  Winners 

Professor  Hopper  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  presented  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place 
cups  to  teams  from  Homer,  Boonville, 
Greene,  Marcellus  and  Endicott  in  the 
order  named.  Robert  Bell  of  Homer 
received  the  cattle  medal,  Louis  Dorn 
of  Boonville,  the  swine  medal  and  C. 
B.  Carter  of  Marathon  the  horse  med¬ 
al  for  attaining  highest  scores  in  their 
respective  classes. 

Belleville  Wins  in  Milk  Judging 

In  the  new  milk  judging  contest, 
Professor  Ross  announced  the  winners 
as  follows  and  presented  cups:  1st 
Belleville,  2nd  Gouverneur,  3rd  Weeds- 
port  and  4th  Alden.  Leland  Wood  of 
Endicott  was  presented  with  a  medal 
for  making  highest  score  in  milk  judg¬ 
ing. 

In  potatoes,  Professor  Hardenburg 
honored  with  appropriate  cups  the 
team  members  from  South  Dayton, 
Chautauqua,  Chateaugay,  Forestville 
and  Randolph  in  that  order,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  medal  to  Donald  Babcock 
of  Chautauqua. 

Odessa,  Fulton,  Homer,  Dryden  and 
Orchard  Park  teams  were  announced 
by  Professor  Marble  as  high  ranking 


in  poultry  and  cups  presented.  Charles 
Jones  of  Odessa  received  the  medal, 

Webster  Boys  Good  Fruit  Judges 

In  apples  Professor  McDaniels  called 
the  boy  from  Webster  to  the  front  tj 
receive  the  first  place  cup  and  pre, 
sented  Ovid  Fry  the  high  place  medal 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  and 
places  went  to  Belleville,  Morrisville, 
Forestville  and  Sodus. 

The  entire  program  for  young  farm, 
ers’  club  members  was  arranged  by  E. 
V.  Underwood,  Secretary  of  the  Stata 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  assisted  bv 
Prof.  R.  H.  Wheeler. 

School  clubs  represented  were  the 
high  school  departments  of  Agricut 
ture  of:  Alden,  Endicott,  Boonville, 
Belleville,  Chautauqua,  Chateaugay' 
Dryden,  Edmeston,  Forestville,  Gouv. 
erneur,  Greene,  Homer,  Interlaken 
Malone,  Marcellus,  Marathon,  Naples 
Odessa,  Orchard  Park,  Perry,  Owego, 
Randolph,  South  Dayton,  Tully,  Wat. 
kins  Glen,  Trumansburg,  Webster 
Weedsport,  West  Winfield,  Newarl 
Valley,  Horseheads,  Fulton,  Almond 
Bath,  Canandaigua,  Cato,  Geneva 
Hammondsport,  Prattsburg  and  Sodus 
and  the  State  School  of  Agricultun 
at  Morrisville. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 

Now  I’m  through  with  it — all  of  it.” 

He  whipped  the  horse  and  drovi 
away  furiously,  leaving  Hilary  alone  ii 
the  deserted  camp. 

Hilary  sat  there  for  a  long  time.  ] 
began  to  grow  dark,  but  absorbed  ii 
his  bitter  reflections,  he  took  no  noli 
of  anything.  He  had  made  a  bungli 
of  everything  to  which  he  had  laid  hi 
hand  since  he  came  to  St.  Boniface 
and  yet,  as  he  looked  back,  he  couli 
not  see  how  he  could  have  done  am 
better.  It  had  been  necessary  to  ous! 
Morris,  from  which  action  the  ensuing 
sequel  of  difficulties  flowed,  like  a  riv 
er  from  a  mountain  brook.  The  los 
of  the  lumber. — that  was  beyond  hi 
control.  And  the  visit  to  Ste.  Marit 
while  unfortunate,  made  little  differ 
ence;  Brousseau  would  have  got  hin 
just  the  same  if  he  had  not  gone  there 

Everything  sank  into  significano 
beside  the  fact  that  Louis  Duval,  ii 
open  defiance  of  him  and  his  warning 
was  selling  liquor  upon  the  St.  Bon 
iface  property.  It  was  a  deliberati 
and  direct  challenge;  and  he  must  ac 
cept  it  or  be  for  ever  discredits 
among  his  men.  More:  he  must  ac 
cept  it  or  abandon  his  plans  and  re 
turn  home. 

“I’ll  stop  that,  anyhow,”  he  mutter 
ed,  and,  rising,  took  a  revolver  fron 
his  suit-case,  loaded  the  six  chambers 
and  thrust  it  into  his  coat  pocke! 
Then  he  clapped  on  his  hat  and  wen 
out. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


These  boys  and  girls  know  good  sheep.  Their  father  is  Oscar  Belde 
and  they  live  in  Massachusetts. 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Safety  First”  in  Investments 


SECURITY  of  money  invested  and 
hot  high  return  on  each  dollar  as  a 
jjde  to  farmers  when  they  make 
estments,  since  farmers  cannot  af- 
d  to  take  the  risks  of  financing  new 
linesses,  is  advocated  by  F.  A.  Pear- 
1,  agricultural  economist  at  Cornell 
jversity. 

A  safe  investment,  necessarily  has 
ow  rate  of  income,”  he  said.  “If 
x  are  offered  something  that  will  re- 
;ljrn  10  percent,  the  best  thing  you 
A  do  is  to  tell  the  man  who  offers  it 
k  you.  is  to  move  right  on. 

A  farmer  can  buy  many  types  of 
lurities,  including  common  or  pre- 
|red  stock  bonds,  farm  mortgages, 
so  on.  In  general,  farmers  should 
buy  common  stock,  for  farmers 
;M-en’t  the  time  to  study  conditions 
[|the  stock  market. 

Insurance  is  Good 

iDon’t  put  your  money  into  any¬ 
thing  you  don’t  know  about.  Bonds 
™  better  than  either  common  or  pre- 
red  stock,  although  they  return  a 
re r  rate  of  interest.  Mortgages  on 
ms  you  know  are  good  investments, 

:  not  on  unknown  farms.  Insur- 
ie  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  in- 
itment  for  farmers.” 

Professor  Pearson  concludes  by  say- 
;  that  risks  should  be  carried  by 
ise  who  can  bear  them.  Very  few 


people  can  take  the  risk  of  financing 
new  ventures. 


Supertone  Radio  Out  of 
Business 

Sometime  ago  I  noticed  an  ad  of  the 
Supertone  Radio  Laboratories  of  608  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  I  sent  $19.75 
for  a  five  tube  set  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  reply  from  them. 

THE  Supertone  Radio  Company  was 
operated  by  Frank  Balch  of  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois.  Mr.  Belch  also  re¬ 
ceived  mail  at  75  W.  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago.  Sometime  ago  he  assured 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
that  he  was  adjusting  all  complaints 
but  since  that  time  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  him  or  get  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  are  publishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  It 
pays  to  buy  nationally  known  and  ad¬ 
vertised  products  that  use  papers  guar¬ 
anteeing  their  advertisers. 


Cooperative  Distributors  Go 
Out  of  Business 

WE  have  recently  received  several 
letters  from  subscribers  saying 
that  they  had  sold  coupons  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Distributors  of  Oneonta,  New 
York,  but  that  mail  addressed  to  them 
had  been  returned  marked,  “REFUS¬ 
ED.” 

The  Cooperative  Distributors  have 
been  operating  an  endless  chain  sys- 


floney  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  February  1928 


Insurance  Indemnities 


aid  to  January  1st,  1928 . $87,762.74 

'aid  to  February  1st,  1928 .  4,344.98 

aid  during  February,  1928 .  1,572.13 


$93,679.85 


m.  L.  Wulff,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y _  $  40.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  head. 

mery  Down,  Mooers,  N.  Y . .  30.00 

Thrbwn  from  sleigh — contusions. 

eo  Stradley,  Townsend,  Del. .  64.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerations. 

obert  Bean,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  . . . . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  foot. 

B.  Colyer,  Guilford,  N.  Y _  100.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib. 

H.  Pink,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. _  130.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  arm. 

m.  Carey,  Waterville,  N.  Y. . . .  70.00 

Thrown*  from  wagon — fractured  leg. 

m.  S.  Coast,  Harrisville,  Pa _  12.14 

Run  over  by  wagon — contusions. 

L.  McCarthy,  Lawton,  Pa. . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — strained  muscles, 
wily  Woolson,  Southbury,  Conn.  60.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  arm,  side,  back, 
obn  Keck,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Thrown  frdm  load  of  hay — sprained  back. 

L.  Aldrich,  Dewittvile,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

Auto  collision — contusions. 

eon  Daniels,  Otego,  N.  Y . -  30.00 

Hit  by  auto— fractured  leg. 

N.  Burlington,  Stevensville,  Pa .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs. 


Kate  Dadley,  Wyalusing,  Pa _ _ _ 

Auto  accident— cut  wrist  and  hand. 

Henry  Krenzer,  Scottsville,  N.  Y . . 

Tin-own  from  load  of  hay — fractured  rib. 

C.  E.  Davidson,  Franklin,  N.  Y _ 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  shoulder. 

Stephen  Shewezyk,  Auburn,  N.  Y. . . . 

Thrown  from  wagon— sprained  ankle. 

C.  J.  Pfaff,  Kennard,  Pa . . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

Nathan  Abbey,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  collision — broken  arm. 

D.  B.  McQuiston,  Emlenton,  Pa . . 

Thrown  from  car — -cuts  and  sprains. 

B.  G.  Woodhouse,  Bath,  N.  Y. . . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  knee. 

Amelia  Broughton,  Granby,  Conn. _ 

Auto  collision — contused  chest. 

Charles  Atchison,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  leg. 

John  Kingsbury,  Rockville,  Conn _ _ 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  shoulder. 

A.  Billings,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. _ 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  foot. 

Dale  Smith,  Middleport,  N.  Y. _ 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured. 

Thomas  Jackson,  Randolph,  N.  Y. _ 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

F.  Rouse,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. . . 

Auto  accident — sprained  back  and  hips. 

Emma  Doerrmann,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

Auto  collision — head  cut. 

Mrs.  M.  Learo,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. _ 

Auto  accident- — injuries  and  shock. 

Jennie  Henry,  Great  Meadow,  N.  J. _ _ 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder. 


80.00 

130.00 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

60.00 

20.00 

80.00 

80.00 

50.00 

40.00 

20.00 

30.00 

30.00 

40.00 

80.00 


$1,572.13 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


•  L.  Hodges,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  $ 

(Settlement  for  eggs) 

S.  Wood,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

(Settlement  for  milk  can) 

■  D.  Secor,  Afton,  N.  Y . . .  . 

(SettlemiMt  from  mail  order  house) 

H.  Lauerj  Clymer,  Pa. . . . 

(Settlement  for  oil  burner) 

Its.  Thomas  Mills,  Ha.rtmond,  N.  Y. . 

(Settlement  for  poultry) 

Its.  Ajmer  Doyle,  Canton,  N.  Y . . 

(Settlement  from  mail  order  house) 

Its.  H.  Ml  Owens,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. . . 

(ISetflempit  for  school  tuition) 

I.  Gladding.  East  Orange,  N.  J. _ 

(Amount  ;  due  as  commission) 

Its.  H.  Layher,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  ... 
(Payment-  on  twelve  cases  of  eggs) 

My  E.  Steger,  Preble,  N.  Y. _ _ 

(Payment  for  hay) 

T.  Coleman,  Rexville,  N.  Y. . . . 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

-leu  Gilbert,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

(Adjustment  for  eggs) 

H.  Smith,  Belanson,  N.  Y . . . 

(Payment  for  furs) 

rb  G.  M.  Willis,  Moravia,  N.  Y . . 

('Settlement  from  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau) 

McCarthy,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y - 

(Payment  for  case  of  eggs) 


13.64 

4.00 

19.10 

12.46 

12.74 

2.98 

33.00 

16.00 

198.00 

101.63 

10.40 

15.22 

9.40 

520.50 

13.00 


William  Olin,  Altmar,  N.  Y.._._ _  14.29 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stabley,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J.  5.45 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 


B.  Rockwell,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

(Payment  for  feed  bags) 

A.  C.  Koenig,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y.  ... 

(Payment  for  feed  bags)  •• 

R.  T.  Cummings,  Gainesville,  N.  Y..._ 
(Settlement  on  furs) 

W.  C.  Carr,  Burton,  Ohio  .... Ji . 

(Settlement  on  cattle  claim) 


1.26 
6.49 
3.00 
230.00 


$1,212.56 


General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No 
Money  is  Involved 

John  Wolf,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  correspondence  course) 

Griffin  Spencer,  ToWanda,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  on  washing  machine) 

W.  Scrivers,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y. 

(Received  premium  of  violin) 

Ellen  Farley,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

(Received  premium) 

G.  T.  Chase,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

(Filled  order  for  roofing  material) 

Mrs.  A.  Church,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  subscription) 


Total  paid  to  subscribers  $2,784.69 


tem  of  selling:  merchandise,  a  method 
which  the  Service  Bureau  has  never 
endorsed. 

We  understand,  however,  that  Mr.  O. 
T.  Moses  is  taking  a  very  fair  atti¬ 
tude  in  closing  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Cooperative  Distributors  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  having  a  claim  against 
the  company  to  write  to  Mr.  Moses  at 
Oneonta,  New  York. 

A  Complaint  About  Goshen 
Dress  Company — Another 
Home  Work  Scheme 

I  answered  an  ad  for  home  work  the 
last  of  December  and  sent  in  $1.50  for 
the  first  dress  which  I  received  about 
the  first  of  January.  Thinking  I  could 
make  a  little  money  at  the  work  with 
the  promise  of  more  pay  I  sent  my  de¬ 
posit  of  $5  with  two  names  as  refer¬ 
ences  but  the  Goshen  Dress  Company 
never  wrote  to  the  people.  I  waited 
two  weeks  and  then  wrote  them  asking 
them  to  please  send  the  first  dozen  but 
I  received  no  answer. 

Two  weeks  later  I  wrote  again,  asking 
them  if  they  had  sent  the  dresses,  and  if 
not,  that  they  refund  the  $5.  Two  weeks 
have  passed  and  still  I  have  not  heard 
from  them. 

*  *  * 

“I  am  sending  you  two  letters  from 
the  Goshen  Dress  Company  asking  for 
women  to  sew  for  them.  I  sent  $1.50 
they  requried  and  in  about  a  week  the 
dress  came  but  it  was  real  cheap  per¬ 
cale,  one  sleeve  an  inch  and  a  half  larg¬ 
er  than  the  other,  one  side  of  the  dress 
two  inches  wider  than  the  other,  one 
half  of  the  collar  missing  and  also  one 
of  the  tiers.  Well,  if  there  ever  was 
any  money  in  it  to  take  it  up,  it  would 
be  some  job  in  trying  to  finish  a  dress 
with  half  of  it  missing.  They  give  no 
references  but  ask  for  two  references 
from  me.” 

WE  print  the  above  letter  for  the 
information  of  our  subscribers. 
Although  we  have  investigated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  home  work  schemes,  we  have 
yet  to  find  one  that  we  can  recom¬ 
mend.  ' 


Fur  Farming — New  and 
Therefore  Speculative 

I  enclose  a  letter  of  the  National  Musk¬ 
rat  Breeders’  Association  of  Indiana,  on 
which  I  would  like  your  advice.  My  son 
is  thinking  of  investing  money.  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  until  we  heard  from  you. 

ON  investigation  we  find  that  the 
men  behind  this  company  are  con¬ 
sidered  honest  and  reliable.  However, 
while  we  believe  there  is  a  future  for 
fur  farming  under  certain  condtiions, 
we  wish  to  point  out  that  investments 
in  any  new  business  are  speculative 
and  speculative  investments  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  avoided  by  farmers.  Let 
the  man  who  can  afford  to  lose  take 
the  risks.  This  advice  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  of  investments  in  an  enterprise 
which  is  located  a  long  distance  from 
the  investor. 

According  to  the  information  sent 
to  our  subscriber  the  price  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  unit,  presumably  a  pair  of  musk¬ 
rats,  is  $42.50  and  the  investor 
gets  10  per  cent  of  the  animals  born 
and  the  company  gets  90  per  cent. 


About  Workmens  Compen¬ 
sation  Insurance 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  new 
law  compelling  a  farmer  to  take  out  in¬ 
surance,  in  order  to  hire  a  man  to  work 
for  him.  Do  I  have  a  right  to  hire  a 
man  by  the  month  to  work  for  me  on 
the  farm?  Have  I  a  right  to  hire  a  man 
for  a  few  days  to  cut  wood? — New  York. 

ALTHOUGH  some  compensation  law 
may  be  under  consideration  at  the 
present  legislative  session  which,  if 
passed,  will  amend  the  present  law 
governing  farm  laborers,  there  is,  up 
to  and  including  the  laws  made  by  the 
1927  assembly,  Jxo  change  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law,  which  law 
provides  that  farm  laborers  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  provisions. 

The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  per¬ 
sons  you  hire  to  cut  wood.  You  may 
hire  not  over  four  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  fire  wood  only, 
without  coming  under  this  law  which 
requires  you  to  take  out  insurance. — 
M.  J.  S. 


Store  “tag”  stands 
for  thrift.  At  our  stores 
you  purchase  dependable 
hardware  at  prices  that 
will  continually  save 
money  for  you.  Better 
business  methods,  care¬ 
ful  buying  and  the  desire 
to  hold  your  business 
keep  our  prices  at  the 
lowest  level.  Quality, 
however,  always  comes 
first,  for  only  by  buying 
quality  can  you  secure 
economy.  Our  service 
means  thrift  for  you. 
Use  it! 


Your  local  creamery  pays  the  best 
money  for  cream  that  is  properly 
kept  and  cared  for  from  milking 
time  to  delivery.  It  only  takes 
a  small  amount  of  equipment, 
such  as  a  cooling  tank,  good  milk 
cans  and  proper  washing  equip¬ 
ment  to  keep  your  cream  clean 
and  sweet.  If  you  are  lacking  in 
any  of  these  requirements  or  losing 
money,  it  will  pay  you  to  talk  it 
over  at  a  “tag”  store.  You  can 
get  your  separator  there  to  the 
best  advantage.  Also  check  over 
your  dairy  needs  now  and  come 
and  see  us  about  them. 


*****»«*. 


Hours  SAVED  k  the  Maytag 
Hake  MONEY 


fir  the 

Farmwife 


For  homes  with  elec¬ 
tricity ,  the  Maytag  is 
available  with  electric 
motor. 
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Good  Housekeeping 
Mu  •  Institute 


THE  time  saved  with  a  Maytag,  if  spent  on  a 
good  flock  of  chickens  or  in  other  profitable 
ways,  will  pay  for  the  washer.  Many  a  Maytag 
has  been  purchased  with  egg  money. 

It  will  positively  surprise  you  to  see  how  quickly  a 
big  washing  can  be  done  with  the  Maytag — it  prac¬ 
tically  changes  washday  to  washhour.  The  seamless, 
lifetime,  cast-aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons  more 
than  ordinary  washers,  and  washes  everything  clean 
without  hand-rubbing,  even  the  grimiest  work- 
clothes. 

The  new  Maytag  has  added  to  this  well-known 
speed  and  thoroughness  with  a  Soft-Roller  Water 
Remover  that  spares  the  buttons,  an  automatic  feed 
board,  and  other  advantages  exclusive  to  the  Maytag. 

Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

For  homes  without  electricity,  the  Maytag  is 
equipped  with  the  famous  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor.  It  is  a  part  of  the  washer — no  belts  to  line 
up,  compact  as  an  electric  motor,  and  a  push  of  the 
foot  lever  starts  it.  This  simple,  dependable  modern 
gasoline  motor  has  brought  washday  happiness  to 
thousands  of  farm  homes. 


m  trial  washinq 


Do  your  next  washing  with  a  Maytag. 
There  is  no  cost,  no  obligation,  no  influ¬ 
ence  other  than  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  it  will  wash  for  you,  the  speed  with 
which  it  gets  clothes  clean,  the  remark¬ 
able  freedom  from  hard  work  and  long 
hours.  Phone  or  write  any  Maytag 
dealer  for  an  electric  or  a  Multi-Motor 
Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t 
keep  it. 

Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, 

Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

W.  H.  T.,  Chicago,  Tues.,  Wed. 
Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat.  evenings, 
9:00  to  9:30. 

W. C.C.O.,  Minneapolis,  Fri¬ 
day  Evenings,  8:30  to  9:00. 
W.  H.  O.,  Des  Moines,  Sunday 
Evenings,  7:15  to  7:45. 

K.  D.  K.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings,  9:00  to  9:30. 

W.  B.  A.  P.,  Fort  Worth,  Mon¬ 
day  evenings,  8:30  to  9:00. 
K.  E.  X.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday  evenings, 
8:30  to  9:00. 

Hours  designated  are  Standard 

time,  at  the  Stations  Nnm,A 


Look  for  these  features  when  you  try 
the  New  Maytag 


— Automatic-feed,  Soft 
Roller  Water  Remover, 
which  swings  to  seven  po¬ 
sitions  and  reverses.  Does 
not  crush  buttons  and  has 
instant  tension  release 
which  is  the  utmost  in 
safety. 

— Non-breakable,  heat- 
retaining,  life-lasting,  cast- 
aluminum  tub  which  cleans 
and  empties  itself. 

— Quiet  power-drive  with 
precision-cut  steel  gears. 

— A  week's  washing  done  in 
an  hour. 


— Tubfuls  washed  in  2  to  7 
minutes. 

— No  hand-rubbing — even  of 
cuffs  and  collars. 

— Adjustable  legs  which  raise 
or  lower  the  tub  to  your 
height. 

— Hinged  cover  which  forms 
handy  shelf  when  open. 

— Scientific  construction 
tested  to  insure  perfect  per¬ 
formance  and  reliability. 

— Beautiful  lacquer  finish, 
sanitary  and  enduring. 

— Lifetime  washing  service — 
the  Maytag  is  the  most 
durable  washer  made. 


One  out  of  every  three  washers  sold  is  a  Maytag. 
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Courtesy,  Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food 


His  Master's  Clothes 


BULLETIN 

Profit  Records  on  10  Cows  for  10  months 

Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark 9  lnc.9  Ashland \  Ohio 

These  tve  etHinary* grade  cows  were  on  pas* 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  Sep -> 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats  and  corn,  bran  with  oil  meal 
added.  That  month,  the  £rst  month  after 
freshening,  they  made  an  average  profit  of 
$9.94  per  cow.  They  did  not  receive  any[ 
Tonic — only  the  ordinary  dairy  feed  above 
and  ordinary  care.  But  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  they  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed  and  were  placed  in 
competitive  test  with  the  five  other  cows 
shown  below.  Read  their  profit  record  month 
by  month  for  9  months  while  receiving  Dr* 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 


These  £ve  cows  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible. 
They  also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pas¬ 
ture.  During  September,  their  £rst  month 
after  freshening,  they  made  a  pro£t  of  $10.55 
per  cow.  Note  that  they  were  a  little  better 
milkers,  to  begin  with,  than  the  cows  above. 
Beginning  with  October  they  were  fed  along¬ 
side  of,  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care  as, 
the  cows  above,  but  these  cows  opposite  did 
not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic, 
at  any  time . 


Beginning  06t6b£f  1st  these  two  groups  Of  cows  were  placed  in 
(competitive  test.  They  received  the  same  ordinary  feed  and  care, 
and  there  was  no  effort  made  for  high  production.  The  results 
(demonstrate  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

MILK — -The  milk  production  record  showed  that  while  the 
(production  of  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  9%  the  Tonic  cows  lost  only  3%  per  month. 

The  Tonic  cows  maintained  an  average  weekly  production  of 
£1049  lbs.,  while  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  weekly. 

(By  sustaining  their  production,  the  Tonic  cows  gave  16,900  lbs, 
more  milk  during  the  10  months’  period. 


OBSERVATIONS— You  will  note  the  Tonic  cows  did  not  reach 
their  peak  profits  until  the  third  month  on  Tonic,  while  the  first 
month  was  the  peak  for  the  Non-Tonic  cows. 

The  Tonic  cows  never  dropped  as  low  as  the  month  before 


BUTTER  FAT— During  September,  the  butter  fat  production 
of  the  two  groups  was  practically  even,  the  Non-Tonic  group 
being  3.2%  and  the  Tonic  group  3.15%.  It  then  increased,  with 
both  groups  reaching  their  highest  points  in  January. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Tonic  cows 

was  3.64%. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Non-Tonic* 
cows  was  3.41  % . 

PROFITS — A  record  of  profits  combines  the  milk  production* 
butter  fat,  and  feed  consumption  into  one  very  interesting  picture* 
Below  we  give  a  graph  which  traces  the  profits  month  by  month* 


receiving  Tonic.  The  sustained  milk  production  at  a  higher  but¬ 
ter  fat  average  made  this  possible. 

The  extra  profits  earned  by  the  Tonic  cows  during  these  9 
months  amounted  to  $391.  The  total  cost  of  Tonic  used  was  $22.50, 
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Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER — REGULATOR — MINERAL  BALANCE  —  all  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.*,  500  lbs.  9y2c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 

Ton  lots  SVz  c  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada ). 
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Will  Potato  History  Repeat  Itself  ? 

An  Increase  in  Acreage  Usually  Results  in  Lower  Prices 


THE  story  is  told  of  two  doughboys  pass¬ 
ing  along  a  shell-swept  road  in  France 
during  the  late  unpleasantness.  Along 
came  a  shell  which  gave  every  promise  of 
registering  a  hit.  Jim  scrambled  frantically 
into  a  shell  hole  at  the  left;  Bill  sprang  into 
the  ditch  at  the  right, — and  was  neatly  de¬ 
capitated  by  the  shell.  When  the  dust  had 
cleared  away  and  Jim  had  collected  himself 
sufficiently,  he  soliloquized,  “Bill  guessed 
wrong ! ! 

There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  may  be  in  Bill’s  class 
during  1928  in  so  far  as  guessing  on  the  profitable 
acreage  of  potatoes  is  concerned.  Reports 
from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  sources  indicate  the  likelihood  of  an 
increase  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  potato 
acreage  in  1928.  The  early  crop  of  white  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  southern  states  already  planted  or 
soon  to  be  planted  indicates  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  13,000  acres  over  1927.  The  significance 
of  such  increases  may  become  apparent  from  an 
analysis  of  what  has  happened  in  the  potato 
industry  during  the  past. 

Large  Crops  Mean  Low  Prices 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  over 
4,300,000  acres  were  planted  to  potatoes  in  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  prices  that  were  far 
from  encouraging  in  view  of  the  high  costs  in¬ 
curred  during  the  war  years.  In  fact,  the 
prices  for  these  two  years  were  so  discouraging 
that  the  potato  acreage  in  1919  was  reduced 
over  13  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  weather 
conditions  were  unfavorable,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  was  almost  8  bushels  below  normal.  The 


By  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

result  was  the  relatively  small  crop  of  323  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  which .  sold  for  the  average  high 
price  of  $1.59  per  bushel,  an  increase  of  33  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  1919  price 
was  evidently  too  much  for  the  growers,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  immediately  increased  acreages 
during  1920  and  1921,  and  as  a  result  prices 
were  reduced  below  even  the  1917  and  1918 
level.  In  view  of  the  deflation  of  all  commodity 
prices  which  took  place  in  1920-1921,  however, 
even  these  prices  seem  to  have  been  attractive 


How  Potato 

Acreage  Affects  Prices 

Year 

Potato  acreage 

Average  price  per  bushel 
to  United  States  potato 

in  the  United  States 

growers  December  I 

1322 

4,307,000 

$0.58 

1923 

3,816,000 

0.78 

1924 

3,327,000 

0.63 

1925 

3,092,000 

1.87 

1926 

3,122,000 

1.41 

1927 

3,505,000 

.96 

- — - — - — 

- — - - - 
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to  potato  growers.  At  any  rate,  in  1922  they 
capped  the  climax  by  planting  4,307,000  acres 
to  potatoes.  At  the  same  time,  favorable 
growing  conditions  resulted  in  a  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  yield  per  acre,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  454  million  bushels, — 
and  the  heart-breaking  price  of  $.58  per  bushel 
to  the  growers. 

The  losses  sustained  in  1922  seem  to  have 
been  remembered  for  three  years  at  least,  for 


the  acreage  dropped  at  the  rate  of  395,000  acres 
per  year  until  in  1925  only  3,092,000  acres  were 
planted.  This  acreage  (the  lowest  in  17  years) 
coupled  with  relatively  poor  growing  conditions, 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  only  323  million  bushels, 
and  the  record  high  average  price  to  United 
States  potato  growers  of  $1.87  per  bushel. 
This  price  seems  again  to  have  wiped  out  all 
memories  of  previous  disastrous  seasons  for  the 
crop  acreage  was  immediately  increased  in  1926 
(and  the  price  dropped  to  $1.41  per  bushel)  and 
in  1927  the  acreage  was  back  again  to  3,505,000 
acres  with  the  price  per  bushel  down  to  $.96. 
In  other  words,  an  increase  of  approximately 
24  per  cent  in  production  during  the  past  three 
years  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  52  per  cent 
in  price  per  bushel  received  by  the  average  po¬ 
tato  grower  in  the  United  States. 

Yields  Per  Acre  Increasing 

What  will  happen  if  the  expected  increase  in 
acreage  takes  place  during  1928  and  the  weather 
is  favorable?  It  is  any  one’s  guess!  But  if 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  takes  place 
(and  3,855,000  acres  are  planted)  and  if  the 
crop  yield  per  acre  in  1928  is  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years,  there  is  a  strong  like¬ 
lihood  that  1928  will  bring  forth  a  430  to  440 
million  bushel  potato  crop,  with  prices  probably 
ranging  from  35  to  60  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
grower.  Such  prices  constitute  a  severe  pen¬ 
alty  for  guessing  wrong! 

A  factor  which  it  behooves  every  potato 
grower  to  take  into  consideration  is  that  aver¬ 
age  crop  yields  of  potatoes  per  acre  have  been 
steadily  increasing  during  recent  years.  For 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  Chick  Hatchery 

How  Hatching  Eggs  are  Produced,  Incubated  and  Delivered  to  You 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


A  FEW  days  ago,  .at  the  suggestion  of  the 
editors  of  American  Agriculturist,  we 
took  a  peep  at  the  baby  chick  industry 
and  saw  how  a  big  hatchery  operates. 
We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  those  brown 
pasteboard  boxes  that  the  postman  delivers  at 
our  door,  filled  with  fluffy  baby  chicks,  but  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  background  of 
the  flock  that  supplied  the  eggs  or  the  man  who 
hatched  them. 

We  were  quite  anxious  to  see  for  ourselves 
just  how  the  hatchery  is  able  to  secure  enough 
eggs  to  fill  all  of  their  incubators,  and  how  they 
keep  everything  straight  when  they  may  be  sup¬ 
plying  a  half  dozen  breeds  to  poultrymen  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  dozen  states.  We  didn’t  pick  the 
largest  or  the  smallest  hatchery,  but 
we  did  pick  one  where  they  hatch 
chicks  by  the  millions  and  where 
they  keep  just  as  accurate  a  record 
of  what  they  ship  as  Henry  Ford  has 
on  the  automobiles  he  builds  in  his 
factory. 

It  was  quite  surprising  to  us  to 
learn  what  a  complete  check  is  kept 
on  all  the  different  breeds  and  classes 
of  eggs  set  by  means  of  a  detailed 
system.  There  was  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  point  in  our  half  day  tour  of 
this  plant  where  they  produce  3  mil¬ 
lion  chicks  each  season  than  the  fact 
that  they  can  tell  the  flock  that  laid 
the  eggs  from  which  all  chicks  are 
hatched. 

I  suggested  to  the  manager  that 
we  step  out  into  the  poultry  yard 


and  look  over  the  hens.  “Yes,  indeed,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “but  we  had  better  put  on  our  overcoats 
as  we  will  be  out  for  some  little  time.” 

Out  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  we  stopped  at 
a  100-acre  farm,  where  the  manager  showed 
us  his  flock  of  some  1200  laying  birds.  Flere 
every  bird  is  trapnested  and  an  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  on  her  performance.  We  shall  let 
the  manager  tell  the  story  from  this  point. 

“On  this  farm  we  maintain  our  breeding 
flocks,”  said  our  guide,  who  by  the  way  is 
known  in  all  poultry  circles  where  babv 
chicks  are  discussed.  “Here  we  produce  the 
cockerels  to  mate  to  the  120,000  hens  on  the 


500  farms  where  we  get  the  eggs  for  our  in¬ 
cubators.  We  maintain  a  breeding  flock  for 
two  purposes.  We  want  our  cockerels  from 
hens  that  lay  at  least  200  eggs  per  year.  Any 
hen  that  cannot  equal  that  record  is  sent  to 
market.  For  six  years  we  have  trapnested  our 
flock  of  1,200  breeders.  All  of  these  hens  are 
mated  with  pedigree  cockerels  and  their  chicks 
are  sold  to  our  farmers.  It  is  this  stock  that 
forms  the  basis  of  our  breeding  program  which 
is  mapped  out  for  years  to  come.  To  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  quality  chicks  we  have 
bought  another  140  acre  farm  and  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  our  number  of  breeding  birds  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

“We  keep  enough  eggs  from  our  best  hens 
to  produce  about  4,000  cockerels 
each  year  from  which  we  select  the 
best  to  distribute  among  our  farm¬ 
ers.  These  cockerels  are  sold  to 
our  farmers  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  each. 
Of  course  they  have  cost  us  a  whole 
lot  more  to  produce,  but  this  is  one 
of  our  methods  of  rewarding  our 
farmers  for  the  care  they  take  to 
keep  our  stock  pure  and  up  to  par.” 

“We  are  firm  believers  in  blood 
testing  to  control  white  Diarrhea. 
This  spring  we  have  35,000  of  our 
birds  blood  tested.  We  do  this 
work  free  of  cost  to  our  farmers 
and  they  stand  the  loss  for  the  re¬ 
actors.” 

“Don’t  they  object  to  the  loss?” 
we  inquired.  “No,”  replied  our 
host,  “they  are  glad  to  cooperate 
with  our  breeding  scheme  and  again 
we  pay  a  premium  for  the  eggs  that 
we  buy  from  these  flocks.  We 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Photo,  Courtesy  Kerr  Chickeries 


Receiving  and  sorting  eggs  for  hatching  in  a  commercial  hatchery . 
Every  cracked  egg  is  removed  and  every  egg  is  incubated  within  five  days 
after  it  is  produced. 
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Says  the  Summer  Will  be  Dry  and  Hot 

A  FARMER  wrote  us  the  other  day  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  weather  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  for  the  coming  summer.  If  we 
could  answer  this  question  positively,  we  could 
sell  the  information — and  retire. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  claims 
that  there  has  no  way  ever  been  found  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  weather  more  than  a  few  days  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Some  scientists,  however,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  dispute  this  and  to  claim  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  general  weather  trends  months 
ahead. 

Among  these  is  Herbert  Janvrin  Browne,  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  recent  years 
in  prophesying  the  weather.  Mr.  Browne 
claims  that  in  the  northeastern  United  States, 
that  is,  in  our  territory,  there  will  be  a  long,  hot, 
dry  summer.  It  will  be  interesting  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  prophecy  and  to  see  how  near  he  comes 
to  being  right. 

Direct  Tax  on  Real  Estate 

N  March  26,  Governor  Smith  of  New  York 
signed  the  bill  reducing  the  direct  tax  on 
real  estate  from  one  mill  to  one-half  mill. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  reduction  will  save  real 
estate  owners  of  the  State  $12,500,000. 

For  over  four  years,  ever  since  February, 
1924,  American  Agriculturist  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  fight  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  direct  tax 
on  real  estate.  We  have  constantly  maintain¬ 
ed  that  this  was  an  unfair  tax  and  that  it  was 
the  last  straw  that  was  breaking  the  farmer’s 
back.  We  have  urged  farm  organizations, 
farm  leaders  and  farmers  themselves  to  ham¬ 
mer  this  proposition  until  at  last  public  opinion 
began  to  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  State  authorities.  We  have  been  to  Al¬ 
bany  innumerable  times  and  talked  with  the 
Governor  and  many  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  constantly  keeping  before  them  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  justice  of  reducing  this  direct  tax. 
As  a  result,  we  have  seen  some  reduction  each 
year,  starting  with  a  two  mills  tax,  and  ending 
with  this  latest  reduction  which  leaves  only 
one-half  mill  tax  to  pay. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  publication  has  had  a  big  part  in 
saving  farm  people  of  New  York  many  millions 


of  dollars  in  their  tax  bills.  Naturally  we  feel 
happy  over  these  reductions  and  we  pledge  the 
continued  support  of  American  Agriculturist 
until  the  direct  tax  on  real  estate  is  done  away 
with  entirely  and  until  other  efficiences  and  ad¬ 
justments  are  made,  particularly  in  the  local  tax 
situation,  which  will  secure  more  real  tax  re¬ 
lief  for  farmers. 


Isaac  Phelps  Roberts . 

July  24,  1833 - March  17,  1928 

An  Appreciation — By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

TODAY  in  his  far  off  California  home,  Dean 
Roberts  of  Cornell  lies  dead  and  I — a  Farmer- 
Man — who  have  revered  him  for  forty  years 
wish  that  I  might  in  some  way  do  him  rever¬ 
ence. 

I  count  it  almost  the  happiest  fortune  of  my 
life  that  for  four  golden,  impressionable  student 
years  I  came  under  the  influence  of  this  great 
Teacher  of  Boys. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  according  to  our 
usual  canons  he  might  in  no  sense  be  account¬ 
ed  a  great  scientist.  Indeed  he  never  learned 
to  handle,  easily  and  surely  upon  the  lecture 
platform  the  vocabulary  of  technical  agriculture. 
He  was  very  largely  a  self  taught  man  with 
the  limitations  of  those  so  trained  but  he  was 
master  of  a  gentle  and  inspiring  philosophy  of 
life  that  was  infinitely  better  than  any  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  the  strange,  cold  terms  of  science. 
He  was  also  a  singularly  wise  farmer  with  a 
great  accumulation  of  wisdom  which  he  had  gar¬ 
nered  in  the  laboratory  of  fields  and  woodlands 
and  under  the  open  sky. 

Five  days  each  week  at  nine  o’clock  during 
an  entire  College  year  a  little  family  group  of 
Four  Year  Students  and  “Specials”  gathered  in 
the  shabby  lecture  room  in  Morrill  Hall  and 
then  the  Master  came  and  for  an  hour  talked — 
not  to — but  with  us.  He  discoursed  concern¬ 
ing  very  many  things — concerning  the  growing 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  clover  and  the  feeding 
of  sheep  and  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  of  how 
best  to  plow  and  how  to  plan  barns  and  of  all 
farm  affairs. 

He  spoke  too  sometimes  of  other  things — of 
things  which  young  men  ought  to  know — of  love 
and  of  marriage  and  of  children — of  religion  and 
politics  and  community  service — thus  mingling 
the  Science  of  Agriculture  with  the  greater 
Science  of  Human  Relations. 

There  were  none  of  us  I  imagine  but  went 
out  of  that  lecture  room  with  rosy  dreams  and 
high  resolves  for  better  living  and  greater  things. 
What  matters  it  then  if  with  the  years  all  these 
dreams  have  more  or  less  faded  and  very,  very 
few  have  fully  come  to  pass. 

Life  has  been  wonderfully  kind  to  him.  He 
has  come  to  the  grave  full  of  days  and  honors 
“at  a  good  old  age  like  a  sheaf  of  corn  ripe 
for  the  harvest”  and  now  that  he  walks  among 
men  no  longer  his  student  “Boys” — some  of 
them  in  far  off  corners  of  the  world— will  re¬ 
member  him  once  again  and  speak  of  him  with 
tenderness. 


Simons  New  County  Agent  Leader 

T  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Jay  Coryell  who  since  1920  has  been 
the  state  leader  of  agricultural  agents  in  New 
York,  Mr,  Coryell  left  the  extension  service 
on  March  15  to  operate  his  large  farms,  one  of 
which  he  has  just  purchased  at  Fairport  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County.  Nothing  but  good  things  can  be 
said  for  the  splendid  work  Mr.  Coryell  has  donq 
in  his  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  In 
addition  to  his  educational  training,  his  close 
understanding  of  the  farm  problems,  because  of 
operating  his  own  farms,  made  him  just  the 
kind  of  county  agent  leader  that  the  farmer 
needs.  All  of  Mr.  Coryell’s  friends  will  hope 
for  his  success  in  his  new  venture. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  extension  work  that 
Mr.  Coryell  will  be  succeeded  by  such  an  able 


county  agent  leader  as  Mr.  L.  R.  Simons.  Mr. 
Simons  has  been  assistant  county  agent  leader 
for  the  past  eight  years  so  that  his  whole  ex¬ 
perience  well  fits  him  to  carry  on  the  splendid 
Farm  Bureau  work  of  New  York, 

An  Inefficient  Tax  System 

ROF.  M.  SLADE  KENDRICK,  agricultural 
economist  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  written  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  farm  tax  situation  for  American 
Agriculturist,  says  that  it  costs  $350, 000  a 
year  to  collect  taxes  in  New  York  State. 

“Where  general  property  taxes  are  collected 
on  a  fee  basis,”  says  Professor  Kendrick,  “a  col¬ 
lector  of  state,  county  and  town  taxes  receives 
twice  as  much  for  not  collecting  taxes,  and  five 
times  as  much  for  collecting  late  as  he  does  for 
collecting  on  time.” 

What  an  absurd  system !  The  modern  and 
efficient  way  of  collecting  taxes,  of  course,  is 
to  have  them  mailed  direct  to  the  county  treas¬ 
urer’s  office.  This  is  the  way  taxes  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  city.  There  is  a  large  number  ot 
inefficiencies  in  government  of  this  kind,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  local  government,  which  add  to  the 
tax  burden  and  these  inefficiences  will  continue 
until  farmer  taxpayers  assert  themselves. 

A  Way  to  Get  Better  Dirt  Roads 

HE  Cayuga  County  (New  York)  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  to  be  highly  commended  and 
congratulated  for  taking  steps  that  should 
lead  to  great  improvement  of  that  county’s  dirt 
roads.  The  Board  adopted  a  resolution  which 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

“WHEREAS,  the  county  system  roads  are  cost¬ 
ing  the  town  and  county  over  $8,000.00  per  mile, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  the  money  available  makes  this  a 
very  slow  method  of  improving  the  1100  miles  of 
such  other  roads,  now  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED  ***  that  a  lower  cost  road  be  built, 
when  desired  by  the  towns,  to  enable  a  larger  mile¬ 
age  to  be  constructed,  that  such  lower  type  roads 
be  graded  to  the  county  standard  twelve  foot  roads, 
with  twenty-four  feet  between  ditches,  ***  but  that 
instead  of  a  two-course  bituminous  macadam  sur¬ 
face  either  a  nine,  ten  or  twelve  foot  as  designated, 
surface  of  either  one,  cobble  sub-base,  with  a  light 
gravel  or  stone  dust  cover,  or,  two,  crushed  stone 
base  six  inch,  filled  with  stone  dust,  or,  three,  gravel 
of  suitable  quality  be  built; 

“That  towns  electing  to  do  this  shall  not  use 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  county  aid  money 
for  this  type  of  work  and  that  the  rules  governing 
the  county  system  as  it  is  now  shall  govern  this 
type  of  construction,  i.  e.,  county  80  per  cent  and 
town  20  per  cent.” 

This  resolution  was  introduced  and  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  Supervisor  Wilcox  of  Genoa,  but  it  had 
the  nearly  unanimous  approval  of  the  whole 
board.  We  print  it  here  as  a  suggestion  to 
other  counties.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
less  traveled  roads  need  to  be  so  expensively 
built,  and  it  certainly  seems  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  should  serve  a  good  many 
more  taxpayers  if  made  to  build  a  larger  mile¬ 
age  each  year. 

Think  this  plan  over  and  put  it  up  to  your 
supervisor.  Remember  that  the  way  to  get 
better  dirt  roads  is  for  the  farmers  who  live 
on  them  to  insist  on  more  service. 


Announcement 

N  Wednesday  evening,  April  11,  at  6:45 
P.  M.,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  will  speak  over  station  WGY  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  Mr.  Eastman’s  subject 
will  be  “These  Changing  Times/’  a  humorous  but 
gripping  talk  on  the  tremendous  changes  in  agri¬ 
culture  from  potato  bugs  to  aeroplanes.  American 
Agriculturist  extends  to  all  of  its  thousands  of 
readers  and  friends  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
listen  in  on  Editor  Ed’s  talk. 
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Chicken  Thieving  Must  Stop 

A.  A.  Poultry  Marker  Registers  Your  Brand  With  Authorities 


American  agriculturist  is  deter- 

mined  that  chicken  thieving  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  and  among  our  subscribers  must  stop. 
Through  our  generous  rewards  for  those 
who  have  aided  in  convicting  chicken  thieves, 
we  have  already  helped  to  make  thieving  in  this 
section  unhealthy.  During  1927  we  paid  ten 
$100  awards  to  persons  giving  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  chicken 
thieves  and  we  have  already  paid  six  $50  awards 
so  far  this  year.  Now  we  are  going  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  are  glad  to  announce  another  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  service  to  insure  poultry 
owners  against  heavy  loss  from  thieves.  We 


Are  inaugurating  the  branding  system  for  poul- 
try. 

Branding,  as  used  by  the  cattlemen  of  the 
West,  was  insurance  against  wholesale  cattle 
rustling  as  it  was  practiced  years  ago.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  license  plate  and  registration  of  iden¬ 
tification  marks  of  an  automobile  make  the  way 
of  the  automobile  thief  much  more  difficult. 
Now  comes  the  application  of  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  protection  of  poultry  owners.  The 
new  plan  is  simple  and  cheap  and  it  will  not 
only  make  it  very  easy  to  trace  stolen  poultry 
but  it  will  also  eventually  drive  the  poultry 
thieves  out  of  business.  This  plan  is  already 
in  successful  operation  under  the  leadership  of 
several  other  Standard  Farm  Papers. 

How  It  Works 

On  this  page  is  a  picture  of  the  marker.  The 
initials  A.  A.  stand  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  You  know  what  tattooing  is.  Special 
ink  is  used.  The  ink  is  introduced  by  the 
marker  into  the  second  layer  of  skin  and  thus 
the  mark  becomes  permanent  and  cannot  be 
changed  or  removed  without  mutilating  the  skin 
with  a  knife.  Every  marker  has  an  individual 
number.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your  mark¬ 
er  should  bear  the  number  3201.  This  means 
that  no  one  else  in  this  territory  covered  by 
American  Agriculturist  can  make  use  of  this 
number.  It  is  your  property,  or  brand.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  marker  is  patented  and  American 

Agriculturist  has 
exclusive  rights  to  its 
distribution  in  this 
territory.  Your  par¬ 
ticular  number  is  reg¬ 
istered  by  American 
Agriculturist  and 
The  Sign  of  Protection  registration  lists  are 


printed  by  us  and  mailed  out  to  all  sheriffs  and 
state  police  in  this  territory  so  that  if  your  poul¬ 
try  is  stolen  and  offered  for  sale  anywhere  in 
this  section  the  dealer  or  the  sheriff  and  the 
state  police  can  easily  tell  the  name  of  the  real 
owner.  Under  this  plan  of  identification  you 
see  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  thief  to  sell 
stolen  poultry  wdthout  being  caught. 

The  Only  Way  to  Mark  Poultry 

The  difficulty  of  identifying  chickens  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
chicken  stealing  has  been  comparatively  safe. 

Leg  bands  will  not  do 
because  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Markers  wir¬ 
ed  to  the  feathers  tear 
the  pickers’  hands  and 
are  objected  to  by  the 
dealers.  Marking  birds 
with  paint  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  not  very 
practical  when  many 
other  poultrymen  also 
use  paint.  This  mark¬ 
er  of  ours  is  permanent 
and  it  permits  of  so 
many  variations  that  we 
can  furnish  every  farm¬ 
er  in  our  territory  with 
his  own  individual,  un¬ 
duplicated  mark.  The 
system  has  been  checked 
with  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  poultry  distributors 
and  we  have  been  assur¬ 
ed  by  them  that  the 
marking  does  not  de¬ 
crease  the  market  value 
of  the  fowls  in  any  way. 
You  will  see  then  that 
the  plan  enables  you  to  register  every  bird  with 
the  authorities  in  much  the  same  way  that  every 
automobile  is  now  registered. 

What  It  Costs 

Any  subscriber  of  A.  A.  is  entitled  to  have 
one  of  these  markers  and  all  of  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  protection  service  that  goes  with  it 
for  two  dollars  postpaid.  This  covers  the  cost 
of  the  marker  and  mailing  with  enough  ink  to 
mark  100  birds.  Extra  ink  can  be  purchased 
as  follows : 


For  200  Birds . $  .65 

For  500  Birds .  1.00 


In  addition  to  the  marker  we  will  send  you 
a  THIEF  WARNING  POSTER  on  permanent 
cardboard  to  be  post¬ 
ed  on  your  hen  house. 

This  poster  will  call 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  protected 
with  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  and  that  your 
poultry  is  registered 
and  branded.  When 
it  gets  noised  around 
your  locality  that  you 
are  thus  protected  and 
that  your  poultry-  is 
marked,  there  will  not 
be  much  danger  that  a 
thief  will  visit  your 
premises. 

You  can  send  in 
your  order  by  mail,  or 
you  can  obtain  a 
marker  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist 


representative  when  he  calls  on  you  at  your 
home.  Representatives  cannot  make  delivery 
of  your  marker  because  it  will  have  to  be  made 

up  especially  for  you.  All 
representatives  of  A.  A.  are 
bonded  for  your  protection 
and  we  stand  back  of  any 
receipt  which  these  men  give 
you. 

Remember  also  that  wheth¬ 
er  you  take  advantage  of  this 
special  protective  service  or 
not,  we  are  trying  to  protect 
all  of  our  subscribers  from 
chicken  thieving  by  offering 
substantial  cash  rewards  for 
information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
person  who  steals  poultry 
from  a  farm  of  a  subscriber 
of  American  Agriculturist 
on  which  is  displayed  our 
SERVICE  BUREAU  SIGN. 
If  you  do  not  have  one  of 
these  signs,  let  us  know  and  we  will  send  you 
one  free  of  charge,  if  you  are  a  subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist. 


For  Better  County  Fairs 

HE  bill  providing  for  more  state  financial 
aid  for  county  agricultural  fairs,  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  March  10th  issue,  has  now 
passed  the  New  York  Legislature  and  been  sign¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Smith.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  affecting  farm  life  that  has  been 
passed  in  some  time. 

The  old  law  provided  for  an  annual  appropria 
tion  from  the  state  of  $250,000,  which  was  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  local  fairs  in  premium  money. 
The  new  bill  increases  this  amount  to  $375,000. 
But  more  important  still,  all  of  the  state  aid  is 
conditioned  by  the  new  law  on  the  local  fairs 
cleaning  up  all  gambling  and  immoral  shows. 
The  disgraceful  parts  of  the  midway,  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  now  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  New 
York  State. 

Assemblyman  Witter,  who  was  particularly 
active  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  Senator  Kirkland, 
and  others  who  gave  it  their  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  are  to  be  commended  for  helping  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  best  in  our  local  fairs  and  to  turn 
them  back  toward  their  original  purpose  of  serv¬ 
ing  agriculture. 


Tins  shows  how  the  mark  is  made  in  the  webb  of  the  wing.  Needles 
in  the  marker  are  arranged  to  form  the  numbers.  The  needles  penetrate 
the  skin  and  the  plunger,  operated  by  the  thumb  injects  specially  made  ink 
into  the  tissue .  The  mark  so  made  is,  therefore,  permanent  like  tattooing . 
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MORE  PROFIT 

from  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer 


$550  EXTRA  PROFIT  .  .J. 
Mr.  William  G.  Jones,  of 
Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  says:  “This  year  for 
the  first  time  I  used  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer.  It 
has  given  me  big  results,  an 
average  of  18  tons  to  the 
acre  of  matured  ensilage, 
with  an  outlay  of  $2.50  per 
acre  for  the  fertilizer.  “AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizer  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  my 
corn  crop  $30  per  acre, 
giving  me  a  profit  of  $27.50 
per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of 
$550  on  a  20-acre  field  after 
paying  for  the  fertilizer.  I 
shall  continue  to  use  ‘AA 
QUALITY’.”  September 
17,  1927. 

GOOD  YIELD  AND  TOP 
QUALITY ...  Mr.  William 
J.  Wheeler  of  North  Ban¬ 
gor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says:  “  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  havealways  been 
entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  I  have  had  op¬ 
portunities  to  buy  cheaper 
fertilizer  but  have  stuck  to 
the  ‘AA  QUALITY’  goods 
because  they  have  never 
failed  to  grow  bumper 
crops.  This  year  my  pota¬ 
toes  are  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  I  have  sold  my 
entire  crop  at  a  price  at  least 
90  cents  per  bushel  above 
the  regular  market.” 
October  15,  1927. 

“AA  QUALITY”  THE 
BEST  .  .  .  Hershey  Bro¬ 
thers,  Gorham,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  say:  “We 
figure  we  are  many  bush¬ 
els  ahead  of  others  who 
buy  other  than  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers.  We 
have  chances  to  buy  from 
other  agents  who  claim 
they  have  a  good  quality  of 
fertilizer  at  less  per  ton. 
We  have  a  demand  for  our 
products  to  be  used  for 
seeding.  We  do  not  care 
to  experiment  with  other 
fertilizers.  We  know  ‘AA 
QUALITY’  Fertilizers  are 
the  best.”  August  4,  1927, 


“  A  LMOST  without  exception,”  says  a  local  mer- 
chant,  “the  farmers  who  use  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  are  successful,  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  make  substantial  profits.”  Why?  Because 
year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  weather,  pests, 
or  blight,  farmers  who  use  “AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  get  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops. 

Read  the  letters  in  the  next  column.  Hundreds 
of  other  farmers  say  the  same  thing.  Larger  yields, 
better  quality,  earlier  maturity — extra  profits  ob¬ 
tained  with  “AA  QUALITY’*  Fertilizers. 

These  fertilizers  have  produced  consistently 
profitable  crops  even  in  “bad”  seasons,  because 
famous  crop  and  soil  experts  have  provided  just 
the  right  balance  of  the  necessary  plant  foods  to 
maintain  continuous  growth  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in  making  “AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Their  plant-food  formulas 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  each  crop  and  each  soil  condition.  Every  for¬ 
mula  is  checked  by  constant  field  tests. 

Each  batch  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  is 
subjected  to  thorough  laboratory  tests — tests  fully 
as  exacting  as  those  encountered  in  the  field. 

Over  sixty  years  of  experience  and  more  than 
sixty  years  of  successful  crop  production  are  back 
of  every  bag  of  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Per¬ 
fect  mechanical  condition,  always.  Make  more 
money  from  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  this 
season  by  using  “AA  QUALITY”  Brands  on  your 
crops.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  that  your  dealer 
supply  you  with  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

4  4  4 

Our  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  inquiries  about  crops,  soils  or  fertilizers. 
Send  for  our  Booklets.  Please  state  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 

Made  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  made  by  the  world's  largest  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  to  meet  a  standard  of  excellence  that  is  never  lowered.  Produced  in  32  modern 
plants  strategically  located  to  render  prompt  service. 

“THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  T  E  S  T  -* 
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Spring  Plans 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


Burnt! 


There  is  a 
story  of  an 
Irish  section  boss  who  had  been  rep¬ 
rimanded  from  higher  up  for  writing 
too  long-winded  reports.  “Make  ’em 
short,”  they  said,  so  the  next  time  a 
train  got  off  the  track  and  the  wreck 
cleared  up,  he  wired, 
“Off  agin,  on  agin, 
gone  agin,  Finnigin.” 
Well  that  describes 
the  winter  of  1928 
pretty  well,  too.  On 
March  9  we  had  the 
hardest  snow  storm 
of  the  winter  and 
snow  plows  worked 
all  night  to  clear  the 
roads.  Then  the  sun 
came  out  and  it 
warmed  up,  so  that 
by  the  13th  the  snow  was  all  gone 
except  along  fence  lines  and  we  were 
in  the  spring  mud  again.  These  were 
wonderful  days  to  prune  trees — ex¬ 
cept  for  the  mud— and  we  made  the 
most  of  them.  The  feel  of  spring 
was  in  the  air  and  one  began  to  feel 
the  urge  of  getting  the  work  along 
for  spring  would  soon  be  here.  Now 
it  is  snowing  again! 

Good  Seed  is  Essential 

The  promise  of  spring,  however  un¬ 
certain,  reminds  us  that  it  is  high 
time  to  get  out  the  pencil  and  figure 
seeds  and  fertilizers — if  we  have  not 
already  done  so.  More  and  more 
farmers  are  realizing  the  value  of 
good  seeds.  They  see  that  if  they 
are  to  farm  at  all  they  should  plan 
to  get  the  largest  possible  yields  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  that  if  they  can 
afford  to  till  a  given  field  and  farm 
at  all  they  cannot  afford  not  to  use 
the  purest,  cleanest  seed  of  the  most 
desirable  origin  for  the  relative  cost 
per  acre  is  low  and  the  yield  much 
improved  at  small  cost. 

Timothy  is  more  and  more  out  of 
the  running  although  much  is  appar¬ 
ently  still  being  sown.  Clovers  and 
alfalfa  make  the  cheapest  feed  and 
are  most  in  demand.  It  is  my  own 
plan  to  sow  from  two  to  four  bushels 
of  clovers  (including  sweet  clover)  and 
alfalfa  every  year— some  for  hay  to 
feed  and  sell  and  some  to  plow  under 
in  the  rotation  as  a  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  plan.  And  these  can  be  grown 
at  least  on  parts  of  every  farm.  We 
must  not  neglect  to  keep  up  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  our  good  lands. 

Green  Manure  Crops  Help 

We  are  trying  here,  to  keep  up  our 
fertility  with  the  use  of  green  crops, 


chiefly  alfalfa  and 
heavy  applications 
of  acid  phosphate  regularly.  We  have 
some  manure  of  course  and  use  it  in 
places  where  it  is  most  .needed,  which 
is  on  the  gravel  knolls  and  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  We  usually  manage  to  get 
over  ten  or  twelve  acres  each  year. 
This  we  supplement  with  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate. 
Where  no  manure  is  used,  we  apply 
about  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
or  200  to  300  pounds  of  a  good  mixed 
fertilizer  such  as  4-12-4  or  5-10-5,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  particular  field  and  the 
crop.  This  year  for  cabbage  where 
alfalfa  and  clover  sod  is  being  turned 
under  and  for  new  seeding  of  alfalfa 
we  are  going  to  try  the  new  40  per 
cent  superphosphate  for  the  first  time. 
This  of  course  we  will  use  at  the  rate 
of  only  200  pounds  per  acre  which  will 
be  equivalent  to  500  pounds  of  16  per 
cent  and  will  save  handling  several 
tons  of  material.  The  cost  is  the  same 
for  an  acre.  Lime  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  a  ton  per  acre  is  also  part 
of  the  fertility  system,  which,  so  far, 
we  are  finding  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Getting  the  Spray  Rig  Ready 

It  will  not  be  long  now  until  spray¬ 
ing  time.  Spray  rigs  are  being  over¬ 
hauled  and  made  ready  for  first  use. 
Many  questions  will  arise.  There  is 
a  place  where  almost  any  orchard  in¬ 
formation  wanted  can  be  found,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  spraying,  pruning,  tillage 
problems  or  fertilizing,  both  from  the 
scientist  and  the  practical  experienced 
man — and  that  is  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society.  In 
this  volume  which  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  to  members  are  found  the  an¬ 
swers  to  several  hundred  questions  to¬ 
gether  with  many  addresses  giving  the 
latest  and  best  information  and  opin¬ 
ion  on  fruit  growing  problems.  Manj- 
growers  use  it  as  a  sort  of  fruit  bible. 
It  is  sent  free  to  all  members. 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Rochester  many 
more  growers  visited  the  exhibits  in 
the  big  exhibition  building  than  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  in  the  hall.  No 
admission  is  required  at  the  former 
but  membership  badges  are  required 
for  the  latter.  Since  the  period  of 
low  prices  began  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  to  stay  away 
from  the  meetings  and  to  take  in  the 
exhibits  only — i.  e.,  to  accept  the  free 
part  of  the  Society’s  program  and  to 
remain  away  from  the  paid  part.  This 
reduces  the  Society’s  income  and 
causes  an  unfair  distribution  of  its 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Soon  this  will  be  a  familiar  sight  wherever  apples  are  grown.  This 
picture  comes  from  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


I  J 


For  necessities  or  luxuries  the 
Ward  Catalogue  offers  you 
satisfying  value.  In  this  book 
you  will  find  listed  thousands 
of  items,  many  of  which  you 
need.  On  every  page  you  will 
note  low  prices,  you  will  see 
how  easy  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  makes  it  for  you  to  save 
money.  And  you  should  never 
forget  that  from  first  page  to 
last  every  article  is  unqualified¬ 
ly  guaranteed  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Y ou  are  satisfied  or  you 
may  have  your  money  back. 


CHICAGO  'KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH 


Listen  to  the  RIVERSIDE  Trail  Blazers 


The  Easy  Way  to  Shop 

Buying  from  the  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue  is  buying 
that  is  fair  to  yourself.  There  is  no  tiresome  shopping. 
No  one  is  hurrying  you.  You  make  your  own  decisions. 
In  the  comfort  of  your  own  home  at  your  own  conven¬ 
ience  you  select  what  you  want.  You  know  that  within 
24  hours  after  the  order  is  received  it  will  be  shipped. 
You  know  everything  will  be  exactly  as  represented. 
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/Y*/  Jthe  Instantaneous 
I J  W  Potato  Dip 

Disinfect  your  seed  this  new  way 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

This  new  seed  potato  disinfectant  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old  • 
fashioned  "two-hour  soak”  treatment— besides  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut  seed.  This  season  late 
blight  attack  in  many  seed  producing  areas  makes  treatment  with 
DIPDUST  necessary  to  prevent  seed  decay. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST,  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
DIPDUST  PROTECTS  THE  SEED  AND  INSURES  STURDY, 
PROFITABLE  PLANTS. 


Compare  this  New  Treatment  point  by  point  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disinfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and 
black-leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Require  from  1%  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few  acres 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
with  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  us 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Tre^t  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


4  ounces  ■  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1*75  5  pounds  ■  $8.00 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes— Oats— Barley— Peas— Corn-Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Your  Best  Paint  Buy 

Save  Money — Write  for  Price  List 

PAINTS— VARNISHES —SPECIALTIES 

Remember,  we  pay  freight 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

20  Bayview  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pu«e  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Onr 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fi/e-proot, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

AoertuB  Irec  Rooting  Co.  ( 
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Some  New  Fertilizers 

Concentrated  Forms  Here  to  Stay 


THE  whole  tendency  in  the  fertilizer 
industry  is  toward  more  concentrat¬ 
ed  forms  of  commercial  plant  foods. 
This  will  be  a  blessing  to  farmers  for 
it  means  that  they  will  be  no  longer 
forced  to  pay  transportation  charges 
on  a  lot  of  useless  carrier  or  filler  ma¬ 
terial,  nor  will  they  have  to  handle  so 
much  bulk  in  order  to  get  a  little  plant 
food.  The  invention  of  synthetic  ni¬ 
trogen  processes,  that  is,  the  devices 
for  taking  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and 
making  it  available  for  plants  is  chief¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this  movement  to¬ 
ward  more  concentrated  fertilizers. 

Farmers  will  recall  that  artificial 
manuring  began  with  the  use  of  guano, 
which  is  the  excrement  of  millions  of 
birds  found  in  southern  countries.  The 
best  sources  of  supply  for  guano  soon 
became  exhausted  and  then  the  farm¬ 
ers  bought  their  commercial  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  organic  animal  products 
such  as  fish  scrap,  tankage,  etc.,  or 
in  nitrate  of  soda.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  comes  from  great  beds  in  Chile. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  source  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  has  been  and  still  is  a 
blessing  to  American  farmers. 

Nitrogen  From  the  Air 

For  a  number  of  years  the  farmer 
has  been  able  to  purchase  nitrogen  in 
anotner  most  excellent  form  known  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  mining  industry  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  ammonia  which  comes 
from  making  coke  from  coal.  The 
ammonia  thus  liberated  is  passed 
through  sulphuric  acid,  neutralizing 
the  acid  and  forming  the  sulphate  fo 
ammonia. 

But  a  new  day  came  to  the  fertiliz¬ 
er  industry  when  processes  were  dis¬ 
covered  for  fixing  the  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  in  various 
forms  of  nitrates  for  plant  use.  There 
are  several  forms  of  these  new  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrogen  fertilizers,  their  dif¬ 
ferences  being  caused  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  they  contain 
and  also  depending  upon  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Some  of  these  new  nitrogen  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  as  follows:  calcium  cyanamid, 
ammonium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate, 
urea,  leuna,  saltpetre,  and  calurea.  A 
comparison  of  the  nitrogen  or  am¬ 
monium  content  of  these  different  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizers  may  he  seen  from 
the  table  on  this  page.  It  will  be  not¬ 
ed  that  all  of  these  products  are  very 
high  in  ammonia  or  real  plant  food 
content. 

Saves  Time  and  Work 

Manufacturers  of  fertilizers  have  re¬ 
cently  gone  a  step  further  and  made 
complete  fertilizers  that  also  are  very 
highly  concentrated.  For  example,  a 
new  product  is  known  as  “nitro-phos- 
ka”.  There  are  different  combina¬ 
tions  under  this  name,  one  of  which 
is  18.2-30-15,  that  is,  it  contains  18.2 
per  cent  ammonia,  30  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  15  per  cent  potash. 
Another  comparatively  new  mixed 
fertilizer  is  “ammo-phos”,  one  com¬ 
bination  of  which  contains  13  per  cent 
of  ammonia  and  48  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Still  another  one  of 
these  highly  concentrated  mixed  fertiliz¬ 
ers  is  called  nitrate  of  potash  contain¬ 
ing  15  per  cent  ammonia  and  44  per 
per  cent  potash. 

There  are  some  other  of  these  new 
concentrated  mixtures  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  see 
a  lot  more  and  in  time  they,  no  doubt, 
will  be  in  general  use. 

Probably  it  is  good  farm  practice 
for  producers  to  try  these  newer  fer¬ 
tilizers — in  small  quantities  at  first, 
until  they  become  familiar  with  their 
use  and  their  results — and  then,  if  sat¬ 


isfactory,  the  use  of  these  more  con¬ 
centrated  forms  can  be  increased.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  if  a 
10-20-30  fertilizer  replaces  a  5-10-5, 
the  rate  of  application  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  half.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  also  when  purchasing 
these  fertilizers  for  of  course  they  must 
cost  more  per  ton  than  the  less  con¬ 
centrated  forms.  Care  will  have  to 
be  taken  also  to  prevent  the  fertilizer 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
seed.  If  the  rate  of  application  is 
not  too  heavy  and  if  the  fertilizer  is 
properly  inneorporated  with  the  soil, 
crops  will  not  be  injured.  Many 
grain  drills  and  fertilizer  sowers  will 
need  some  readjustment  to  handle  the 


Forms  of  Inorganic  Nitrogen  Fer¬ 
tilizers 


Ammonia 

Fertilizer  Content 

Nitrate  of  soda  . 18.8  per  cent 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 25  per  cent 

Calcium  cyanamid  . 25  per  cent 

Ammonium  nitrate  .  30  per  cent 

Calcium  nitrate  . 18.8  per  cent 

Urea  . 55.5  per  cent 

Leuna  salpetre  . 31.5  per  cent 

Calurea  . 30  per  cent 


smaller  applications  of  concentrated 
fertilizers. 

American  Agriculturist  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  farmer  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  or  answer  any 
questions  about  fertilizers. 


Do  Not  Burn  Over  Meadows 

Does  it  help  the  hay  crop  to  burn  over 
an  old  meadow  early  in  the  spring? 
Does  burning  help  or  hurt  pastures? 

OME  experiments  in  Wisconsin  in¬ 
dicate  that  burning  over  fields  in 
the  spring  hurts  the  crop  rather  than 
helps  it.  Where  an  area  is  burned 
over  the  grass  shows  up  better  when 
it  first  starts  and  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  crop  is  good.  Burning 
uses  up  material  that  would  form 
humus  if  allowed  to  decay. 


“Plowing  in”  Potatoes 

Can  good  results  be  obtained  by  plow¬ 
ing  in  potatoes?  Will  they  be  harder  to 
dig? — L.  F.,  New  York. 

LOWING  in  potatoes  is  a  rapid  way 
of  planting  where  a  planter  is  not 
available.  One  man  can  drop  the  seed 
about  as  fast  as  a  team  and  man  can 
plow.  Some  of  our  subscribers  report 
good  results,  but  the  practice  is  not 
followed  by  men  who  make  a  business 
of  potato  growing. 

Where  plowed  in  on  sod,  they  usual¬ 
ly  dig  harder,  mainly  because  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  is  not  cut  up  as  it  would  be 
if  the  land  were  plowed  and  thoroughly 
worked  before  planting. 


How  and  When  to  Set  Straw¬ 
berries 

How  far  apart  are  strawberries  usual¬ 
ly  set  in  the  row  and  how  far  apart 
should  the  rows  be?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  set  plants? — R.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

OWS  are  commonly  set  four  feet 
apart  with  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  We  have 
always  secured  the  best  results  by 
setting  plants  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  they  get  a  good  start.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  them  out  after  the  harvest 
is  finished  but  the  following  year’s 
crop  will  be  small  unless  conditions  are 
unusually  favorable. 


Potatoes  keep  best  in  storage  at  a 
temperature  of  from  34  to  38  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  They  are  one  of  the 
easiest  vegetables  to  store.  Good  ven¬ 
tilation  is  an  advantage.  There  should 
be  no  unsound  tubers  stored.  Sun¬ 
light  should  be  avoided. 


Sore  throat’s  easiest  victims 


reducing  women! 


Neglecting  a  cold  or  sore  throat  is 
dangerous  business  for  anyone — doubly 
dangerous  for  reducing  women  weak¬ 
ened  by  strenuous  exercises  and  “canary 
bird1’  diets. 

For  both  colds  and  sore  throats  often 
lead  to  serious  complications  if  not 
treated  immediately. 


Look  upon  throat  irritation  as  a  warn¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  it  gargle 
repeatedly  with  Listerine,  the  safe  anti¬ 
septic,  used  full  strength. 

If  rapid  improvement  is  not  apparent, 
consult  your  physician. 

Time  and  time  again,  however,  Lis¬ 
terine  has  checked  colds  and  sore  throats 


before  they  had  a  chance  to  become 
serious. 

Certainly,  this  pleasant  precaution  is 
worth  taking  during  winter  and  early 
spring  weather  when  grippe,  “flu,'”  and 
pneumonia  are  a  constant  threat.  Lam¬ 
bert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 


LAMB  CHOPS  AGAIh 

Lamb  chops  and  pineapple  . .  pineapple  and  lai 
chops  .  .  lamb  chops  and  pineapple  . .  there  is 
Santa  Claus  for  the  woman  trying  to  reduce, 


THE  NEXT  TIME 

The  next  time  you  buy  a  dentifrice  ask  for  Lis* 
terine  Tooth  Paste  at  25c  the  large  tube.  It 
has  halved  the  tooth  paste  bill  of  more  than  two 
million  people. 


LISTERINE 

-  the  safe  antiseptic 
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I  can  save  you  money 
on  your  fertilizer  bill 

I  CAN  save  you  money  and  help  you  make 
money  with  Swift’s  high  analysis  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers.  Here’s  the  way  successful 
farmers  in  my  locality  figure  it: 

It  takes  fewer  sacks  of  high  analysis  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  give  them  the  amount  of  plant  food 
they  want.  That  means  a  saving  on  bagging, 
labor,  freight  and  hauling. 

Then,  these  farmers  know  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer  gives  them  bigger  yields  per  acre 
and  crops  of  better  quality.  That  all  means 
more  profit. 

They  make  sure  of  the  right  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  by  using  Swift’s.  They  know  the  Swift 
name  on  any  product  means  something — that 
for  more  than  fifty  years  it  has  meant  the  best 
product  of  its  kind. 

Come  in  and  we’ll  talk  this  over — from  your 
standpoint.  I  know  the  best  farmers  here  and 
how  they  use  fertilizers.  I  co-operate  with 
Swift  &  Company  and  keep  informed  on  the 
work  of  our  Agricultural  College.  Let  me  help 
you  select  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  to  make  you  the  most  profit. 

P.S.:  Come  in  soon — before  the  rush  of 
planting  time. 


ORDER  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 


Will  Potato  History  Repeat 
Itself? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
1909-1913  the  average  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre  in  the  United  States  was 
97.3  bushels;  for  the  period  1914-1920, 
the  average  yield  was  98.1  bushels  per 
acr;  whereas  for  the  period  1921-1927, 
the  average  yield  was  109.4  bushels 
per  acre.  Some  of  this  increased 
yield  was  undoubtedly  due  to  favorable 
weather,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
also  due  to  the  increasingly  better 
quality  of  seed  potatoes  planted  as 
well  as  the  greater  care  taken  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  disease  control  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  Increased  yields  per  acre  call 
in  the  long  run  for  a  smaller  number 
of  acres  on  which  to  produce  the  same 
crop.  If  increased  yields  per  acre 
and  increased  acreage  go  hand  in  hand 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
available  this  year  to  plant  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  potato  acreage  con¬ 
templated. 

Sweet  Potatoes  a  Real  Competitor 

Probably  the  most  important  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  white  potato  is  the  sweet 
potato.  Growers  and  dealers  in  the 
South  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  sweet  potatoes 
during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 
A  large  number  of  commercial  sweet 
potato  storage  houses  have  been  built 
throughout  the  South  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  These  storage  houses  have  made 
it  possible  to  keep  the  sweet  potato 
crop  longer  and  in  better  condition 
than  formerly.  As  a  result,  a  larger 
and  larger  volume  of  sweet  potatoes 
have  come  on  the  market  of  late  years. 
In  1926,  almost  26,000  carloads,  or 
about  15,600,000  bushels,  were  shipped 
in  carload  lots  alone.  Every  sweet 
potato  shipped  is  likely  to  displace  a 
white  potato. 

Is  Potato  Consumption  as  High  as 
Formerly? 

The  question  of  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes  is  one  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  has  always  been  (and 
probably  will  always  be)  much  de¬ 
bate.  The  buyer  for  a  large  chain 
of  fashionable  hotels  assured  the 
writer  recently  that  his  patrons  were 
not  eating  half  as  many  potatoes  as 
were  called  for  a  decade  ago.  The 
manager  of  a  low-priced  chain  of  res¬ 
taurants  stated  that  he  could  see  no 
difference  in  potato  consumption  by 
his  patrons.  Buyers  for  over  a  doz¬ 
en  grocery  chain  store  systems  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  were  unan¬ 
imous  in  stating  that  people  were  re¬ 
ducing  consumption  of  starchy  foods, 
particularly  potatoes,  and  consuming 
foods  of  a  lighter  type,  especially  leafy 
and  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reported  receipts  of  203,561 
carloads  of  77  kinds  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  at  New  York  City  in  1925.  It 
is  likely  that  all  of  these  fruits  and 
vegetables  compete  with  or  displace 
potatoes  to  some  degree,  since  the 
stomach  of  the  average  person  is  rath¬ 
er  definitely  circumscribed  in  capacity. 

A  Reliable  Cheap  Food 

From  the  foregoing,  however,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  many 
people  are  eliminating  potatoes  entire¬ 
ly.  Even  when  potatoes  are  high  in 
price,  they  are  a  relatively  cheap  food 
and  for  many  people  there  is  no  other 
food  which  will  quite  take  the  place  of 
potatoes.  Therefore,  many  consum¬ 
ers  will  pay  relatively  high  prices  for 
potatoes  when  the  crop  is  short  rath¬ 
er  than  forego  them  entirely.  But 
the  rule  works  both  ways!  Although 
these  people  are  reluctant  to  do  with¬ 
out  potatoes  when  prices  are  high,  they 
seem  likewise  reluctant  to  increase 
their  consumption  when  the  crop  is 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


SURE  CROPS 


Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated'  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  resist¬ 
ing. 

Write  for  1928  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

323  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AtMl&ds 

ie-to -Name  Fruit  ! 


True- 


Trees 


15  PACKETS  FOR  $1.00 

Our  30th  Anniversary  offer.  The  following  15 
packets  for  $1.00. 

Peas  (Early  Alaskan).  Tomato  (Cortland), 
Radish  (Early  Scarlet  Turnip),  Cucumber 
(Green  Prolific),  Sweet  Com  (Golden  Ban¬ 
tam),  Lettuce  (Black  Seeded  Simpson),  Onion 
(Yellow  Globe),  Parsnip  (Hollow  Crown),  Spin¬ 
ach  (Savoy),  Beet  (Turnip),  Muskmelon 
(Bender’s  Surprise),  Carrot  (Chantenay),  Cel¬ 
ery  (Golden  Self-Blanching) ,  Sweet  Peas 
(Grandiflora),  Wild  Flower  Mixture  (Over  200 
Varieties). 

All  New  Stock — High  Germination 

Forrest  Seed  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Kst  1898 

FORREST’S  s„S,D  SEEDS 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon 

Broadcast  SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned 
grass  seed.  Anyone  can  operate.  Saves 
time,  saves  seed,  insures  a  more  even 
catch  and  better  crop. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for 
circular  “A”  and  special  “cash  with  or¬ 
der”  offer. 

GOODELL  COMPANY  Antrim,  N.  H. 


LIME 

HARVEY  CO.,  Legal  St. 


for  spraying,  dusting  plants  or 
for  increasing  soil  fertility. 
Shipped  in  any  size  package  or 
small  quantity  desired  and  i® 
carload  lots.  JOHN  J, 
and  P.  R.  R-,  Newark,  N.  J. 


■ft 


STRAWBERRIES  Hr 

The  kind  that  pay  you  big  profits 

100  1000  5000 

PREMIER,  Howard  17  . $  .85  $6.00  $21.25 

Dunlap.  Dr.  Burrill  . 75.  3.75  17.80 

Champion  &  Progressive  everbearing  100,  $1.00;  1000/ 
$6.00;  5000,  $27.00. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  describes  16  other  big 
moneymakers. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Plum.  Free  1928  catalog  con¬ 
tains  such  unusual  values  as  3-4  ft.  Apple  25c; 
3  ft.  peach  I5.c  each  postpaid.  List  bargains  on  all 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds. 

Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 


CORNELL  ‘12’ 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell,  our  seed  showed  i 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess  j 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer¬ 
tified  Cornell  “ 12 ”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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large  and  prices  are  low.  There  may  not 
be  any  good  substitute  for  potatoes  in 
high  priced  years,  but  it  is  evident  al¬ 
so  that  potatoes  are  not  regarded  as 
a  good  substitute  for  other  foods  when 
low  in  price. 

There  seems  to  be  some  evidence 
to  indicate  that  potato-consuming  hab¬ 
its  have  changed  since  the  World  War. 
This  change  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  which  has  enabled  them  to  afford 
a  more  varied  diet  and  to  regard  po¬ 
tatoes  as  less  of  a  staple  food.  Per¬ 
ishable  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  in  abundant  supply  and  relative¬ 
ly  cheap  since  the  War.  The  rapid 
replacement  of  man  power  by  machin¬ 
ery,  and  the  sedentary  habits  of  the 
average  consumer  accompanying  the 
wide  use  of  motor  and  other  vehicles 
are  both  factors  which  would  seem  to 
result  in  a  smaller  demand  for  “heavy” 
foods  as  well  as  a  smaller,  more  wide¬ 
ly  varied  and  finicky  diet  than  in 
former  years. 

Price  Sensitive  to  Changes  in 
Supply 

All  this  means  that  the  price  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  supply  than  formerly  and 
that  large  crops,  such  as  was  produced 
in  1922,  are  almost  certain  to  result 
in  very  low  prices  to  the  grower.  Low 
prices  are  disastrous  to  the  grower. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  for  they  usually  result  in  too 
drastic  a  reduction  in  acreage  and  a 
very  high  price  within  a  few  years. 

The  whole  situation  is  aptly  summed 
up  by  Daggitt  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook 
for  1926:  “The  fact  that  a  large  crop 
is  worth  considerably  less  than  a  small 
crop,  though  costing  more  to  produce, 
is  a  warning  to  potato  growers  against 
overplanting  after  a  season  of  high 
prices,  and  overmarketing  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  large  crops.” 

What  Acreage  Will  be  Most  Prof¬ 
itable  p 

Little  Johnny  once  reduced  his  dot¬ 
ing  Daddy  to  a  state  of  speechlessness 
by  asking:  “How  far  can  a  cat  spit?” 
Yet  Johnny’s  question  was  almost  as 
easy  to  answer  as  the  one,  “What  is 
the  proper  acreage'  of  potatoes  to 
plant?”  For  one  thing,  the  crop  de¬ 
pends  to  a  larger  extent  on  the  weath¬ 
er  than  on  any  other  factor.  Since 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  fore¬ 
cast  weather  accurately  far  in  advance, 
one  can  only  assume  that  the  crop 
yield  per  acre  during  1928  will  be  nor¬ 
mal. 

Only  2.8  bushels  or  about  167  pounds 
of  potatoes  per  capita  were  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1925.  This 
resulted  in  what  was  probably  too  high 
a  price  for  the  good  of  the  grower. 
In  1928,  about  3  bushels  or  about  180 
pounds  per  capita  were  produced,  and 
the  average  price  was  not  unduly  high. 
In  1927,  production  got  up  to  about 
3.4  bushels  or  over  202  pounds  per 
capita  and  while  the  price  thus  far 
this  season  has  made  consumers  hap¬ 
py,  it  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
growers.  Although  our  population  is 
estimated  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  1.7  million  persons  each 
year,  this  adds  only  about  5  million 
bushels  to  our  annual  needs. 

Many  New  York  potato  growers 
have  advised  the  writer  that  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  growers  for  potatoes  should 
remain  around  $1.00  per  bushel  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  kept  on  an  even 
keel.  If  this  assumption  is  valid, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound 
economic  reasons  why  the  potato  acre¬ 
age  in  the  United  States  should  be 
increased  at  all  during  1928.  Only 
poor  weather  and  below  average  crop 
yields  in  the  eastern  and  west  cen¬ 


Choose  Carefully 

“  ...  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  risk  a  reduction  in  yield 
by  using  an  uncertain  drill.  ’  ’ 

MEN  long  experienced  in  the  ways  of  better  farming  have  placed  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  McCormick-Deering  Grain  Drills.  They  know  without  being  told  that 
seed  worth  planting  is  worth  planting  well,  and  to  accomplish  this  a  good  drill 
must  be  used. 

McCormick-Deering  Grain  Drills  represent  the 
tireless  efforts  of  over  a  half-century  of  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  drill  manufacturing  experience.  They  are 
the  best  that  can  be  found  in  seeding  machinery. 
Proved  efficient  by  years  of  actual  field  use.  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Drills  are  built  to  serve  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  These  fine  drills,  made  good  by  quality  and 
kept  good  by  service,  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work  under  all  conditions.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  risk  a  reduction  in  yield  by  using  an  uncertain  drill.  It  is  simply 
good  judgment  to  use  a  drill  that  will  do  the  most  efficient  work. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  line  first.  Talk  to  McCormick-Deering  owners.  A 
McCormick-Deering  Drill  in  the  proper  style  and  size  on  your  farm  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  greater  crop  yields. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA. 

bob  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( incorporated )  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering  Grain  Drills 
are  efficient,  light-draft,  time- 
tested  machines,  made  in  a  full 
range  of  types  and  sizes.  They 
are  certain  to  increase  your 
yield  by  better  seeding.  Above : 

The  McCormick-Deering  16- 
marker  single-disk  drill.  At 
Right :  The  28-marker  tractor 
type. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Seeding  Machines 


tral  states  prevented  a  much  larger 
crop  in  1927,  despite  increases  in  acre¬ 
age  over  the  entire  territory.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  year  for 
farmers  to  practice  in  potato  planting 
some  of  the  conservatism  for  which 
they  are  justly  celebrated. 


Spring  Plans 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
support.  Both  parts  of  the  meeting 
have  an  educational  value.  All  who 
attend  either  section  have  an  equal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  support  the  whole  program 
with  their  memberships.  Then  all 
would  also  get  the  valuable  report. 
We  must  not  let  the  membership  in 
this  great  society  fall  off.  Every  old 
member  who  receives  a  card  from  the 
Secretary  calling  his  attention  to  the 
forthcoming  “Proceedings”  will,  I  hope, 
respond  with  his  membership. — M.  C. 
BURRITT. 


No  one  can  afford  to  spend  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  time  to  save  a  half 
dollar’s  worth  of  goods. 


New 


For  nearly  thirty  years 
the  undisputed  leader! 
The  original  and  gen¬ 
uine  wide-spreading 
spreader.  Sales  and 
service  everywhere. 

Write  for  catalog. 


wood. 


Ati  Invention  ~~ 
JSfOT  nnylmi^ion 


MANURE  SPREADERS  ::  HUSKER  -  SHREDDERS  ::  TRANSPLANTERS 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Est.  1899  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

FACTORY  BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at  New  York 
City,  I.eRoy,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ,  Manchester,  Conn..  Cochranton,  Pa. 


STANCHIONS 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Slate  Surface  ROLL  ROOFING 

and  a  Full  Line  of  other  Building  Supplies 
—  Asphalt  Shingles,  Roof  Coating,  Paint. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Get  our  Prices. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Minis,  Mass. 


WINIKER  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 
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Beware  of  Early  Spring  Pasture! 


Thousands  of  farmers  have 
discovered  that  it  pays  to  wait 
until  grass  is  6  to  8  inches 
high  before  turning  out  their 
cows.  Even  then,  early  grass 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  good 
winter  grain  ration  —  for  soft, 
lush  grass  is  over  80  %  water. 

Make  more  money  this  year. 


Keep  your  cows  on  full  winter 
feed  until  your  pasture  gets 
a  good  start.  See  that  they 
get  plenty  of  protein,  quality 
of  protein,  a  regulator  for  their 
systems,  by  feeding  Linseed 
Meal.  Send  for  free  booklet 
containing  practical  dairy 
rations  for  spring  feeding. 


MEAL 

The  Universal 

“  Protein  Feed. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  free  booklet  No.  R-4.  con¬ 
taining  rations  for  spring  feeding. 


Name . . 

Address.. 


Mail  the  coupon  for 
this  free  booklet. 


©  L.  M.  E.  C.  1928 


%of  a  silo  of  Com 

for  $1.50 


vim 


Prices: 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 
If  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug 
store  does  not  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct  from  us. 


plar 

about  7  acres  "of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They 
were  troubled  with  crows,  and  looked  around  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each 
year  from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us: — - 
“No  more  touble  with  crows.  Would  not  plant  corn 
without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  H  to  of  the  crop.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the  bugbear  of  replant¬ 
ing.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you 
don’t  have  to  plant  from  Y  to  Yi  more  to  cover  the 
loss  by  crows.” 

Think  of  it!  From  Y  to  Yi  of  your  com  crop  saved 
by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent! 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly  wasted  in 
having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at 
planting  season  is  worth  MONEY!  Mr.  Browne  further 
says : —  “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per 
cent  germination.” 


S&jUSYS 


TNG 


Your  Money  Back! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  rid  you  of  the 
crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take  our  word  for  it, 
or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s  and  hundreds  of  other 
unsolicited  letters  we  have  from  corn-raisers  who  have  triedit  out 
and  know,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as 
liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do, 
then- we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that? 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500  M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 


tn  American  A  ~r teal" 


With  the 

Dairymen 


Increace  in  Milk  Tariff 
Sought 

THE  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  filed 
with  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  a  brief  in  support  of  a  60  per 
cent  increase  in  tariff  duties  on  import¬ 
ed  milk  and  cream,  chiefly  from  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  brief  was  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
production  investigation  covering  milk 
and  cream,  the  hearings  on  which  have 
been  concluded  by  the  Commission. 

Early  Recommendation  Urged 

The  full  text  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  brief  follows: 

As  the  opponents  in  this  case  have 
not  been  able  to  sustain  a  single  ar¬ 
gument  or  a  bit  of  evidence  that 
would  tend  to  (1)  discredit  the  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  of  the  Commission, 
or  (2)  that  the  investigation  was 
made  in  a  non-representative  year,  or 
(3)  that  cost  comparison  should  he 
made  as  between  the  sections  of  East¬ 
ern  Canada  and  the  North  Central 
States,  we  submit  that  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  to  warrant  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  recommending  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  the  maximum  increase  of  the 
import  duties  on  both  fresh  milk  and 
cream  allowable  under  the  law. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable 
body  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
this  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  order  to  afford  to  producers  of  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States  this 
needed  protection  during  the  oncom¬ 
ing  flush  season  of  production. 


Resolution  on  Milk  Situation 

WE  are  glad  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  of  the  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty  Pomona  Grange,  and  to  state  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  thor¬ 
oughly  agrees  with  the  sentiment  set 
forth.  When  farmers  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  stop  their  foolish  bicker¬ 
ing  and  quarreling  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  then  and  not  until  then, 
will  dairymen  get  better  prices  for 
their  milk. 

“Whereas  the  activities  of  eertain 
milk  producers  during  the  past  year, 
have  crippled  cooperative  effort  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  securing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  for  milk  in  the  New  York 
Shed:— 

“Therefore,  be  it  «resolved.  That 
the  members  of  Otsego  County  Pom¬ 
ona  Grange  in  session  March  13,  1928, 
do  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  move  to 
place  all  milk  producers  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  And  as  we  believe  the 
present  attempt  to  harangue  any  or¬ 
ganized  body  with  certain  dealer-pro¬ 
duce  faction  will  work  out  disastrous¬ 
ly  for  the  produce  farmer.  Therefore, 
we  demand  that  present  bickerings 
cease,  and  that  all  milk  producers 
form  an  organization,  independent  of 
dealers’  influence,  and  so  cooperate 
with  other  like  organizations. 

“For  in  such  action  lies  our  only 
hope  for  bettering  the  condtiions  of 
the  milk  producer.” 

Legislative  Committee, 
Otsego  County  Pommona  Grange. 


Average  Composition  of 
Milk 


Water  . 
Fat 

Sugar  .  . 
Casein  . 
Albumin 
Ash 


87% 

4% 

5% 

•6% 

7% 

7% 


Best  results  are  obtained  when  lime 
for  alfalfa  is  applied  before  the  seed 
is  sowed  if  the  soil  is  sour,  for  lime 
acts  slowly. 
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9his  pleasant 

OINTMENT 

Cant  taint 

the  milk/ 


ft! 


A  clean,  pleasant  ointment  that 
heals  and  restores  without  leaving 
its  mark  in  the  milk — that’s  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Treating  injuries  of  the  udder  or 
teats  need  not  affect  purity  and 
cleanliness.  Bag  Balm  leaves  no 
flavors  or  odors  for  consumers  to 
detect.  The  milking  goes  on  with¬ 
out  a  halt  while  the  healing  pro¬ 
gresses. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps  and  injuries 
to  udder  or  teats  Bag  Balm  effects 
a  healing  between  milkings.  It  has 
wonderful  power  of  penetration 
and  healing,  being  compounded 
especially  for  use  in  the  delicate 
tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  For  all 
inflammation,  caked  bag,  bunches, 
cow  pox,  cracked  teats,  teats 
stepped  on,  etc.,  the  relief  is  quick 
and  complete.  Bag  Balm  makes 
full-time  milkers  of  every  cow — 
keeps  milk-flow  steady  by  insuring 
comfort  to  the  cow  and  ease  to  the 
milker. 

Big  10-ounce  package  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists.  Mailed  postpaid  if  hard  to 
obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free. 


Dairy  Association  CoM  Inc. 


"  made  by  the 

ROW  —  KARE  PEOPLE. 


P 


Don’ t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  6imply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
_  Box  B 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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The  New  Milk  Regulations 

NEW  regulations  applying  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  milk  went 
into  effect  in  New  Jersey  on  January 
1,  and  will  go  into  effect  in  New  York 
on  July  1.  We  described  these  regu¬ 
lations  in  our  issue  of  December  17, 
1917,  but  we  are  constantly  receiving 
requests  for  more  information  so  are 
repeating  the  main  points. 

In  brief,  the  new  milk  regulations 
provide  that  any  milk  sold  in  either 
of  these  states  must  be  from  either 
tuberculin  tested  cows  or  else  must 
be  pasteurised.  The  regulations  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  great  majority 
of  dairymen  whose  milk  is  sold  into 
the  big  metropolitan  market,  for  all 
such  milk  is  now  pasteurized  by  the 
dealers.  However,  the  regulations  will 
trouble  the  producers  for  small  cities 
and  villages  where  the  milk  has  not 
before  been  pasteurized  or  is  not  from 
cows  tuberculin  tested.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  requirement  is  that  milk 
may  be  sold  for  a  time  from  non-tested 
cows  providing  the  dairyman  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  state  department  for  a 
tuberculin  test  of  his  dairy.  In  New 
York  State  it  is  further  required  that 
anyone  selling  min>.  directly  to  the 
consumer  must  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  health  officer. 

Lower  Bacteria  Count  Required 

The  new  regulations  also  provide  for 
a  lower  maximum  bacteria  count.  For 
example,  grade  B  pasteurized  milk 
must  not  contain  more  than  750,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  after 
shipping  by  rail  to  a  pasteurizing 
plant.  The  present  regulation  al¬ 
lows  a  maximum  of  1,500,000.  After 
pasteurization,  and  previous  to  deliv¬ 
ery,  the  milk  must  not  show  a  count 
of  more  than  50,000  bacteria  per  cu¬ 
bic  centimeter,  while  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  the  maximum  is  100,000. 


Harry  Danziger  Receives 
Suspended  Sentence 

AFTER  many  delays  Harry  Danzig¬ 
er  has  been  tried  for  bribery  of  T. 
J.  Clougher,  former  secretary  to 
Health  Commissioner  Monaghan.  Dan¬ 
ziger  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  milk  graft 
scandal  in  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  The  long  delay  in 
bringing  Danziger  to  trial  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  promise  to  aid  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  every  way  to  clean  up  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Danziger  brought  his  trial  to  a  close 
by  pleading  guilty  of  bribing  a  public 
official.  Judge  Frank  F.  Adel  in  the 
Queens  County  court  gave  Danziger  a 
suspended  sentence  of  from  three  and 
a  half  to  seven  years  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  so  long  as  Danziger  liv¬ 
ed  up  to  his  promise  to  aid  Health 
Commissioner  Harris  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  milk  situation,  the  sentence  would 
not  be  carried  out. 

Another  Attempt  at  Extortion 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  trial  was  in  progress  evidence  was 
brought  up  to  show  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  extort  $30,000  from 
the  Tietjen  &  Staffen  Company,  Inc., 
wholesale  milk  dealers.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  however,  it  appears  that 
no  Health  Department  employees 
were  involved.  It  is  stated  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris  used  the  same  man 
who  trapped  Harry  Danziger  to  get 
evidence  against  the  men  attempting 
the  extortion.  The  men  are:  Max 
Rothenberg,  Nathan  Edelman,  Harry 
Fisback  and  Henry  Morris,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charge,  attempted  to 
extort  $30,000  from  Barnett  Metzger, 
officer  of  the  Tietjen  &  Staffen  Com¬ 
pany  under  threat  of  ruining  their  bus¬ 
iness.  The  four  men  are  being  held 
in  $7,500  bail  awaiting  a  hearing. 


Improvements 

1.  Beautiful  gold 
and  black  colors. 

2.  Completely  en¬ 
closed  gears. 

3.  Improved  regu¬ 
lating  cover. 

4.  New  turnable 
supply  can. 

5.  Easier  turning. 

6.  Oil  window. 

7.  Floating  bowl. 
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LL  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  trying  the  new  1928 
50th  Anniversary  “  Golden  Series”  De  Laval  Separators  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  them  the  finest  separators  that  have  ever  been  made. 


Milk  the  De  Laval  Way 

De  Laval  Milkers  are  now  being 
used  on  thousands  of  farms,  and  are 
milking  more  than  one  million  cows. 
They  milk  faster,  better,  cleaner  and 
cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  They  soon  pay  for  themselves. 
Sold  on  easy  terms. 


They  are  finished  in  gold  and  black  colors,  which  are  beautiful,  durable  and  practical. 

All  gears  on  these  50th  Anniversary  De  Lavals  are  completely  enclosed  and 
protected,  insuring  maximum  durability. 

A  new  type  of  regulating  cover  and  float  affords  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply 
can  of  the  separator  in  a  smooth  even  stream,  without  spattering. 

You  will  appreciate  the  turnable  supply  can,  which  permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be 
removed  or  put  in  place  without  lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position. 

The  “Golden  Series”  are  also  easy  to  start  and  turn,  and  require  less  power  to 
operate,  for  the  work  they  do,  than  any  other  separator  now  made. 

By  looking  through  the  oil  window  on  the  “Golden  Series”  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
just  how  much  oil  your  separator  has,  and  what  condition  it  is  in. 

And  of  course  the  “Golden  Series”  De  Lavals  have  the  wonderful  floating  bowl — 
the  finest  ever  made.  It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibration,  with 
the  least  power,  and  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream. 

But  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the  “Golden  Series”  is  to  see  and  try  one  yourself. 
Your  nearest  authorized  De  Laval  Dealer  will  gladly  show  and  demonstrate  one  for 
you.  Sold  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms  or  monthly  installments,  so  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves.  Trade  allowances  made  on  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 

See  your  nearest  authorized  De  Laval  Dealer  about  information  on 
De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers,  or  write  nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


De  Laval Fir  t  in  1878 


Best  in  1928 


Moore  Bros 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest  quality. 
Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

-  PrLt'  300  -  6 %"  -  $1.60  K5 

Write  for  our  big 


COTTON 

DISCS 


<f Fiftieth  Anniversary”  Catalog 

of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

Moore  Bros .  Dept.  8  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  taw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Horses  don’t  stay  lame  when  you  easily 
help  them  to  health  at  home,  with  this 
old  reliable,  guaranteed  treatment 


SAVE  the  HORSE? 

Ends  SPAVIN,  and  shoulder,  hip,  leg  and 
foot  lamenesses — all  fully  described  in  big 
“Symptom  Book,  "which  tells  how  to  end 
these  troubles.  FREE!  Write  today!! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Druggists  can  supply"  Save-the-Horsa” — or,  we 
shtp  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 
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SEPARATOR 

Wew  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming, 
easy  turning  and  convenience. 

Quick  cleaning  Bowl,  Sanitary 
Marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream 
perfectly.  7  sizes ,  850 1  bs.  to  1-cow  size. 

Prompt  shipment  from  point  near 
you.  Prices  same  everywhere. 

Freight  Prepaid  —  Factory  $<*.30 
Prices.  Monthly  payments  low  as 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer;  low  prices; 
free  servicing;  New  models.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Dept.  20-3  ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
OtPt.  2Q-J1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago.Ill. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ _ _ , _ _ .... 

$8.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  y 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fwrth  A«,  Pittsburgh.  P* 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^ K 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


For  Fewer  Scrub  Bulls 


State  Holstein  Association  Directs  Contest 


THE  directors  of 
the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  I  n  c., 
in  their  meeting  at  Rochester  recently 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  for  a 
state  Wide  plan  to  eliminate  some 
scrub  bulls. 

Scrub  Bull  Elimination  Contest 

1.  Contestants.  -Any  county  or  dis¬ 
trict  Holstein-Friesian  Club  is  eligible 
for  this  contest. 

2.  Units  of  work.  The  working  units 
of  the  contest  shall  be  townships  with¬ 
in  the  county  or  district  club. 

3.  Entrance  Conditions. 

(a)  Each  county  or  district  club  may 
enter  as  many  units  (townships)  as 
it  wishes. 

(b)  Census.  A  township  entry  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  census  signed  by 
the  County  Agent  and  the  president 
making  the  entry,  of  the  county  club 
which  will  show  the  number  of  reg¬ 
istered  and  unregistered  bulls  of  all 


dairy  breeds  in  the 
township  at  the 
date  of  entry,  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  herd  owner  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  A  second  census  must  be  made 
as  of  the  date  December  31,  1928. 

(c)  The  entries  and  the  results  of 
each  census  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  contest  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association.  (W.  D. 
Robens,  Poland,  N.  Y. 

(d)  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  $10 
for  each  township  entered  by  a  club 
This  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  club  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association.  The  sec¬ 
retary  shall  keep  these  monies  sepa- 
ate  from  other  funds  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
and  add  it  to  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  association  for  the  scrub  bull 
elimination  work. 

(e)  Entry  blanks  will  he  furnished 


By  E.  S.  SAVAGE 


7  *  2-14  x  2-28  Billion 

DOUBLED  and  REDOUBLED 
all  WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS!! 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association.  ' 

(f)  Entries  close  June  30,  1928. 

Prizes 

1.  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Prises. 
Every  county  or  district  Holstein- 
Friesian  Club  shall  receive  $20  for  each 
township  in  its  district,  the  herds  of 
which  (a)  are  not  headed  100%  with 
registered  bulls  as  shown  by  its  cen¬ 
sus  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry, 
the  herds  of  which  (b)  are  headed 
100%  with  pure  bred  bulls  as  shown 
by  the  second  census  of  that  township 
taken  December  31,  1928. 

2.  Contest  Prizes.  The  contest  prizes 
shall  be  first,  $100;  second,  $75;  third, 
$50;  fourth,  $35;  fifth,  $25;  sixth,  $15. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Scrub  bulls  to  be  counted  as 
eliminated  must  be  killed  or  castrated. 
In  this  contest  any  unregistered  bull 
is  considered  a  scrub. 

2.  Each  scrub  bull  eliminated  shall 
count  5  points  for  its  township. 

3.  Each  township  shall  be  credited 
an  additional  5  points  for  each  regis¬ 
tered  bull  purchased  to  go  into  that 
township  when  his  services  are  to  be 
used  to  replace  the  services  of  scrub 
bulls  eliminated  as  a  result  of  this 
contest. 

4.  Each  township  shall  be  credited 
an  additional  2  points  for  each  replace¬ 
ment  registered  bull  purchased  from  a 
New  York  State  breeder. 

5.  Each  township  shall  be  credited 
an  additional  1  point  for  each  replace¬ 
ment  bull  purchased  from  any  town¬ 
ship  within  the  same  county  or  dis¬ 
trict  club. 

Judges 

The  judges  of  the  contest  shall  be 
the  members  of  the  Scrub  Bull  Elim¬ 
ination  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

Awards 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1929. 

Contest  Officers 

This  contest  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
with  the  help  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  association,  the  aid  and  approval 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  dairy 
improvement  associations  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scrub  Bull  Elimination 
Committee. 

The  costs  of  the  contest  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  made  to 
the  Scrub  Bull  Elimination  Commit¬ 
tee  for  that  purpose  in  the  calendar 
year  1928. 

President  Charles  H.  Baldwin  de¬ 
serves  the  credit  for  proposing  this 
idea.  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hewitt,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  G.  W.  Tailby,  Jr., 
Mr.  Jay  Coryell  and  the  writer  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  contest  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

This  plan  has  the  approval  of  all 
the  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  and  the 
dairy  improvement  associations.  It 
should  go  over  in  a  large  way. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  at  their 
meeting  stressed  the  importance  of 
urging  Holstein  breeders  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  sell  only  bulls  for  herd  sires 
that  give  promise  of  breeding  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  Association  appropriated  the 
following  money  for  definite  projects: 

$600  for  Junior  Calf  Club  Work 

300  for  Scrub  Bull  Elimination  Contest 

200  to  improve  the  Holstein  Exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
/%  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
Am  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  lor 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


ECONOMY 
SILOS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  get  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

|  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

i  Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 


1  i  CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CUPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


an(1WATER 

TANKS 


Your  horse 

has  a  cough  or  cold  or  has  been 
exposed  to  disease  give  it  Spohn’s. 
Use  Spohn’s  to  keep  your 
horses  working  full  time.  For 
.  distemper,  influenza,  colds, 

'coughs,  pink  eye,  catarrhal  fever 
Fand  all  diseases  affecting  the 
r  nose,  throat  and  lungs  give — 


spohn’s 

DISTEMPER  COMPOUND 


60c  and  $1.20  at  Drug  Stores — Writef  or  free  booklet 

Spohn  Medical  Company  Dept,  t  Goshen,  Ind. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  direct¬ 
ors  adopted  a  definite  budget  amount¬ 
ing  in  round  numbers  to  about  $7000 
to  take  care  of  the  routine  work  of 
the  secretary’s  office  including  salaries, 
travelling  expense?  and  office  expenses. 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  fine  ambitious  program.  The 
men  chosen  to  carry  it  out  are  capable 
and  willing.  They  will  succeed. 


Gan  Calves  Be  Raised  On 
Skim  Milk  Powder? 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture  says  that  skimmilk 
powder  of  good  quality,  reconstituted 
with  water  to  a  total  solids  content  of 
nine  per  cent,  has  a  value  equivalent 
to  fresh  liquid  skimmilk.  The  College 
went  further  than  this  and  conducted 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  feeding  milk  powder  in  the 
dry  rather  than  in  the  liquid  form.  Thir¬ 
ty-five  grade  Holstein  calves  were  fed 
experimentally  in  three  groups.  They 
were  weaned  to  a  dry  ration  when  thir¬ 
ty-four  days  old. 

We  quote  the  following  description 
of  these  experiments  from  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  bulletin: 

“The  oldest  group  of  12  calves,  on 
which  data  are  now  available,  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.36  pounds 
up  to  six  months  and  were  95.7  per 
cent  normal  in  size.  The  milk  pow¬ 
der  was  discontinued  when  they  were 
115  days  old.  These  calves  consum¬ 
ed  a  total  of  105  pounds  of  milk  pow¬ 
der,  on  the  average,  in  addition  to  120 
pounds  of  whole  milk.  The  feeding 
of  milk  powder  in  the  dry  rather  than 
the  liquid  form  affords  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  labor-saving.  Less  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed  also,  and  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  for  sanitation  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum.  The  results 
of  this  work  to  date  prompt  the  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  calves  should  be  changed 
to  the  dry  ration  at  six  weeks  of  age 
after  feeding  the  powder  in  the  re¬ 
constituted  form  up  to  that  time.  The 
dry  mixture,  at  first,  should  contain 
not  over  45  per  cent  milk  powder,  and 
preferably  not  over  40  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  powder  should  he  re¬ 
duced  then  as  the  calves  grow  older 
and  consume  more  concentrates.” 


How  to  Prevent  Growth  of 
Horns 

HORNS  should  be  treated  to  pre¬ 
vent  growth  as  soon  as  the  buttons 
can  be  clearly  felt.  Clip  the  hair 
around  the  button  and  put  a  ring  of 
vaseline  around  it.  Wrap  the  end  of 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda  with  paper  so  your  hands  will 
not  be  burned  and  holding  it  like  a 
pencil  rub  the  button  until  it  bleeds. 
Rub  until  there  is  a  raw  spot  about 
the  size  of  a  dime.  Be  careful  not  to 
allow  the  caustic  to  run  into  the  eyes. 
If  the  sticks  of  caustic  potash  are 
kept  put  them  in  an  air  tight  bottle 
as  they  collect  moisture  from  the  air 
very  readily. 

Most  Profits  From  Fall 
Gows 

Average  Average  Income 

Milk  Butter  OverCost 

Production  fat  of  Food 
6,689  lbs.  268  lbs.  $76.65 

6,439  lbs.  258  lbs.  $75.66 

5,842  lbs.  236  lbs.  $70.73 

5,941  lbs.  236  lbs.  $66.59 


Season 

Fall  . 

Winter  . 
Spring  . 
Summer 


eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
dozen;  5  dozen  $l,ormailed  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros., Dept  iflj  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


DILATOR 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


THIS  interesting  chart,  taken  from 
the  DeLaval  Monthly,  shows  that 
the  cow  freshening  in  the  fall  stands 
high  in  milk  production,  in  butter- 
fat  production  and  most  important  of 
all  in  income  return  over  feed  costs. 
You  will  note  that  the  cow  freshening 
in  the  winter  stands  a  good  second, 
while  the  poorest  returns  are  from  the 
cows  who  freshen  in  the  summer  anc. 
spring. 

The  figures  were  obtained  original¬ 
ly  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  reports  of  cow¬ 
testing  associations. 


Just  before  Pasture  Time 

is  a  time  to  feed  well.  This  early  Spring  season  finds 
most  dairymen  with  short  supplies  of  home-grown  feeds 
from  last  year’s  harvest,  and  with  cows  that  are  restless 
from  the  winter’s  confinement  in  the  barn.  Your  cows 
that  freshened  last  fall  have  naturally  fallen  off  in  milk 
flow  due  to  advancing  lactation,  and  need  to  be  helped 
along  by  careful  grain  feeding  until  they  can  get  the 
stimulus  of  pasture. 

Do  not  take  a  chance  on  a  bad  slump  now.  Feed  a 
ration  carrying  plenty  of  protein.  Such  a  ration  is  not 
necessarily  expensive.  Based  on 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

it  can  be  very  economical  as  well  as  highly  effective  in 
filling  the  milk  cans.  Write  us  for  our  free  booklet 
containing  ration  formulas.  It  will  make 
profits  for  you. 


Ration  Service  Dept . 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


a&yowos  wr 

CORN 

GLUTEN  me, 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


lIBBLE’S 

Seed  Farms 


1000  ACRES 


•  Tioart  of  the  far  famed  Genesee  Valley 

Country  the  best  farming  section  of  the  Emprre 
State. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

We  grow  and  sell  hut  one  quality,  the  highest 

gratis  °bt^  h  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover, 
Alfalfa  average  Purity  99.50%  or  better. 

3  Seed®' Oats?  °*H eavyweight.  Twentieth  Century. 
Cornellian. 

Seed  Barley,  Alpha,  Oderbrucker. 

Spring  Wheat,  Marquis  Type. 

jsi  •aAaras.'sr  sa 

■“ s  sr  “1 "■ 

quantities  from  barrels  to- ca£.  '°“dSseeds,  etc. 
Canada  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Grass  seeos, 

“Everything  for  the  farm” 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 


Address 

EDWARD 
BOX  A 


F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
honeoye  falls,  n.  y. 


.<?> 


(460)  16 


American  Agriculturist,  April  7,  1928 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

following  are  the 


$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 
The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
February  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Market  Breaks 


'pHE 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  u  ,0 

,  fir*  SALTED  Mar.  Z8 

basis  Oi  o%.  Higher  than  extra....  47%*48 

Extra  (92sc) .  -47 

84-91  score .  44%-46% 

Lower  Grades .  43  -44 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2 

A  Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2 

B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ... 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

Mar.  21 
49%-50% 
49  -49  % 

44'/, -48% 
43  -44 


Mar.  30, 
1927 
54  -54'/, 

-53'/, 
50  -53'/4 

48'/,- 49'/, 


American  cheese . Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1927  was 


IF 


If  you  are  an  EGG  PRODUCER; 

If  you  believe  in  the  NEW  YORK  MAR- 
KET  * 

If  you  want  a  dependable  MERCHANT 
to  sell  your  eggs  in  NEW  YORK; 
SHIP  THEM  TO 

GEORGE  E.  CUTLER 

331  Greenwich  St.  Established  in  New  York  in  1894 

Write  for  my  list  of  DON’TS  and  mention  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  common 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

Broilers  and  fowl  are  wanted  for  Eas¬ 
ter  trade.  In  fact,  all  kinds  of  live 
poultry. 

SHIP:  APRIL  9-10.  Rabbits  also 
wanted.  Write  for  any  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


WANTED— FOR  CASH 

$1  to  $10  paid  for  old  used  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes 
showing  pictures  of  cannon,  soldiers,  flags,  etc.,  for 
my  collection.  Also  plain  envelopes  hearing  stamps 
used  before  1880.  Send  samples  or  description. 
John  W.  Glaze,  Westfield,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Pure  bred  Jersey  Reds  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  The 
time  has  come  when  you  will  want  your  Spring  pigs 
for  the  pork  barrel  this  Fall,  and  we  have  them. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  color  white,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  color  black  and  white,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$4  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  from 
one  to  100  C.  O.  D.  The  pigs  we  have,  have  the  size 
and  breeding,  no  runts,  and  all  are  large  growthy 
pigs  and  good  feeders.  No  charge  for  crates. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 


The  butter  market  has  suffered  quite 
a  break.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
a  very  unsettled  affair,  and  both  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  have  been  operating 
most  cautiously.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  keep  tab  on  the 
market  because  of  the  varying  senti¬ 
ment.  Some  operators  can  see  no 
plausible  reason  for  the  lack  of  sta¬ 
bility,  yet  they  have  been  powerless 
to  halt  the  changes.  As  the  Price 
Current  says,  “The  market  has  been 
sweeping  in  and  out  like  the  surging 
tide”.  It  has  been  a  buyer’s  market, 
and  they  have  been  operating  for  the 
past  several  days  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis,  taking  only  enough  stock  to 
satisfy  their  immediate  needs.  When 
the  decline  set  in  some  operators  op¬ 
posed  the  movement  very  strenuously. 
However,  there  were  enough  sellers 
anxious  enough  to  move  stock  to  give 
the  buyers  a  full  advantage  which  the 
latter  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  A 
1  y2  cent  decline  at  Chicago  helped  the 
bears. 

The  trade  has  been  drawing  heavily 
on  storage  goods,  and  has  improved 
the  statistical  situation  of  the  market, 
so  the  reports  state.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  not  been  absorbing  a 
great  deal  of  the  surplus  stock.  A 
great  many  receivers  have  become  tir¬ 
ed  of  holding  these  goods  so  long  and 
have  decided  to  move  them.  When 
that  sentiment  became  public,  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  bears  start¬ 
ed  their  work.  The  weakness  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  the  higher 
grades  of  butter.  There  has  not  been 
an  over  supply  of  cheap  butter,  and 
accordingly  values  in  these  lines  have 
remained  unchanged. 


Egg  Prices  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITE 


Mar.  30, 


Hennery 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  21 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

..  36 

-38 

36  -38 

32-33 

Average  Extras  . 

...  33 

-35 

33  -35 

30-31 

Extra  Firsts  . 

....  32 

-32'/2 

32  -32'/. 

28-29 

Firsts  . 

....  31 

-31  '/2 

31  -31% 

-27 

Gathered  . . 

...  28 

-32 

28  -32 

25-28 

Pullets  . 

25- 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

....  34 

-37 

34  -37 

28-31 

Gathered  ., . 

....  29 

-33 

30  -33 

26-28 

The  egg  market 

on  the  28th  remain- 

ed  the  same 

as  it 

was 

the  week 

pre- 

vious.  Just 

how 

long  it  is  going  to 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester -Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S. — ^Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $6  each. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each:  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee— if  not.  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0036. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  __  J  CL„„i.  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  *!SS  ant*  khoatS  ,0  8  wks.  old  $6  ea. :  3 
mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa 


DUROCS 
ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS, 

New  York’s 


FALL 

greatest 

POST,  Ensenore,  N. 


PIGS. 

herd. 

Y. 


the  situation  was  such  that  a  strength¬ 
ening  tendency  was  not  wholly  unex¬ 
pected.  We  stated  in  these  columns 
that  the  market  on  held  cheese  was  in 
for  higher  values,  and  this  has  come 
to  pass.  Colored  marks  reach  30 
cents.  Of  course,  there  is  none  of  the 
old  held  cheese  in  the  farmer’s  hands, 
but  the  advance  of  these  old  lines  only 
serves  to  improve  the  market  on  short 
held  stock.  The  improvement  has 
been  very  slight,  hut  it  is  good  to  see 
prices  trending  upward  rather  than 
downward. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Strong 


FOWLS 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  30, 
1927 

Colored  . 

31-33 

31-33 

•30 

Leghorn  . 

-30 

28-30 

30-31 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . . 

40-50 

40-50 

45-50 

Leghorn  . 

40-45 

-40 

CAPONS  . 

30-55 

28-50 

32-35 

TURKEYS  . 

30-50 

30-50 

25-30 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

26-28 

28-30 

-30 

GEESE  . 

15-16 

18-19 

On  the  28th 

the  live 

poultry 

mar- 

ket  was  a  farmer’s  market.  Fancy 
fat  fowls  arriving  by  express  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  very  quickly  by  the  trade  irre¬ 
spective  of  price.  Fancy  broilers  were 
also  going  out  very  freely. 

Rabbits  were  also  selling  high.  Some 
fancy  shipments  bringing  as  much  as 
30  cents  a  pound,  and  favoring  the 
seller. 

The  above  situation  is  not  due  to  a 
shortage  of  receipts.  Freight  arriv¬ 
als  were  more  than  ample  to  take  care 
of  the  trade  requirements,  and  were 
more  than  enough  to  give  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  situation  in  the  trade  market. 
However,  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
what  the  market  wants.  Most  of  the 
receipts  have  been  from  the  south  and 
southwest  and  have  been  working  out 
only  moderately. 

Ducks  and  geese  have  been  selling 
slowly,  while  hen  turkeys  are  snapped 
up  quickly. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  ship¬ 
pers  to  the  coming  Jewish  Holiday,  the 
Last  Passover,  which  falls  on  April 
11th,  and  it  would  pay  shippers  to 
have  their  stock  arrive  not  later  than 
the  morning  of  the  9th.  Some  who 
have  fancy  stock  to  arrive  on  the  7th 
may  be  able  to  sell  to  advantage,  but 
anything  that  has  to  be  carried  over 
the  week  will  not  show  much  of  a  prof¬ 
it,  so  it  is  expected.  Fancy  stock 
usually  sells  very  quickly,  and  does 
not  have  to  be  carried  over. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


remain  so  we  do  not  know.  On  the 
28th  the  situation  did  not  look  so  good, 
for  receipts  were  quite  heavy  and  the 
high  cost  lines  were  not  clearing  very 
closely.  Most  of  the  demand  has 
been  for  the  finer  packs  of  large  se¬ 
lected  eggs,  with  considerable  interest 
in  browns. 

The  Lenten  season  is  absorbing 
heavy  supplies,  and  were  it  not  for 
this  fact  we  would  undoubtedly  see  a 
different  market  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  increasing  more  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  few  past  weeks,  and 
as  we  approach  Easter  with  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption,  this  will  serve 
to  absorb  these  heavier  supplies.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  flutter 
in  the  market  after  Easter. 

Appreciating  the  regular  break  that 
follows  the  Easter  holiday,  the  Nation-* 
al  Poultry  Council  has  proclaimed  May 
17  as  National  Egg  Week.  The  food 
values  of  eggs  will  be  emphasized  in 
this  campaign,  and  an  effort  made  es¬ 
pecially  to  acquaint  housewives  and 
the  public  generally  with  the  newly 
discovered  and  distinctive  properties 
possessed  by  eggs  as  human  food. 
Special  egg  recipes  will  also  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  emphasized.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  drive  will  serve  to  stabilize  the 
market. 

Fresh  N.  Y.  Cheese  Firmer 

STATE  Mar.  30, 

FLATS  Mar.  28  Mar.  21  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . -  22'/,-23  22%-23....  27  -28 

Fresh  Average .  26  -26% 

Held  Fancy .  29  -30  29  -29'/,  23  -23'/, 

Held  Average.— .  22  -22'/, 

There  is  a  slightly  better  feeling  in 
the  fresh  cheese  market.  Last  week 


(At  Chicago) 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  21 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.41% 

1.39% 

1.33% 

Corn  . 

1. 00% 

1.01% 

.72% 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

.57% 

.57% 

.43% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.84 

1.77% 

1.45% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.20% 

1.22% 

.87% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.70% 

.70% 

.53 

FEEDS 

Mar.  26, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  17 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

39.00 

39.00 

31.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

41.00 

41.50 

30.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

43.50 

44.00 

32.25 

Standard  Mids  .... 

40.00 

40.50 

31.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

46.50 

48.00 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.00 

41.50 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

41.50 

42.00 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.50 

41.00 

29.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

40.00 

29.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.50 

42.00. 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

49.00 

33.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

55.00 

36.75 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

60.00 

57.00 

7 

38.75 

Meal  . 

56.50 

54.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  0. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Y.  State  Department  of 


Potatoes  Easier 


STATE 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  30, 
1927 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.50-3.75 

3.85-4.10 

3.10-3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

3.75-3.90 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.50-4.10 

4.00-4.60 

3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs — . 

4.50-5.00 

5.15-5.50 

4.25-4.50 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack  . 

3.75-4.00 

4.00-4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

4.50-4.75 

4.75-5.00 

5.25- 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

5.40-5.75 

5.75-6.00 

6.00-6.15 

ket,  but  in  most  any  line,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  quickly  unknown 
supplies  will  come  to  light.  A  great 
many  potatoes  have  come  out  of  New 
York,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania.  Actu¬ 
ally  more  than  the  market  needs  at 
the  moment.  However,  we  do  not 
look  for  a  prolonged  continuation  of 
this  situation.  Advices  from  the 
South  indicate  that  the  new  crop  can 
not  be  expected  to  cause  a  whole  lot 
of  worry  for  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  taken  their  toll. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that 
these  early  potatoes  are  merely  used  as 
a  bluff  by  the  trade  to  scare  the  ship¬ 
per  of  held  potatoes.  That  may  be 
true,  but  we  have  seen  the  sad  expe¬ 
riences  of  some  who  have  held  too  long 
only  to  have  their  returns  seriously 
cut  by  heavy  arrivals  of  new  potatoes. 
In  fact,  we  recall  one  advocate  of  late 
holding  suffering  just  such  a  sad  ex¬ 
perience  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

We  look  for  the  potato  deal  to  wind 
up  strong. 

Bean  Market  Higher 

The  bean  market  is  very  firm  es¬ 
pecially  on  peas  and  limas,  although 
trade  is  a  little  quiet.  In  fact  all 
varieties  are  in  a  strong  position. 

Marrows  $8.75  to  $9.00,  peas  $9.00 
to  $9.50,  red  kidneys  $8.50  to  $9.50, 
white  kidneys  $9.75  to  $10.50.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  limas  selling  up  to  $8.50. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  are  back  to  $18.00  for 
the  choicest  marks,  and  steady.  Un¬ 
der  grades  are  irregular,  some  selling 
as  low  as  $7.00. 

Steers  are  again  selling  for  $14.00 
for  the  real  prime  marks.  Others 
from  good  to  choice  are  bringing  $12.75 
to  $13.75.  Common  down  to  $9.50. 

The  bull  market  is  barely  steady,  a 
few  selected  selling  at  $9.00,  but  this 
is  above  the  market  as  a  whole.  Val¬ 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


ues  ranging  anywhere  from  $5.50  up, 
most  of  the  arrivals  in  good  flesh 
bringing  from  $7.00  to  $8.00. 

Cows  are  steady,  a  few  selling  up  to 
$8.00;  most  all  States  bringing  from 
$5.75  to  $7.50;  cutters  and  canners 
from  $4.00  to  $6.25;  reactors  $4.00  to 
$7.50. 

Lambs  are  nominal,  medium  to  good 
States  bringing  $15.00  to  $16.50;  oth¬ 
ers  down  to  $11.00.  0 

The  hog  market  is  steady,  although 
prices  are  still  low.  Yorkers  weigh¬ 
ing  160  to  220  pounds  are  bringing 
from  $9.00  to  $9.75,  heavier  and  light¬ 
er  weights  lower. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
hay  market. .  Timothy  No.  1  is  still 
bringing  $21  to  $22.00  other  grades 
down  as  low  as  $12.00.  Timothy  light 
clover  mixed  brings  from  $14.00  to 
$21.00  depending  on  the  grade.  Num¬ 
ber  1  State  alfalfa  at  $24.00  to  $25.00. 
Rye  straw  $23.00  to  $24.00. 


As  was  expected  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  has  suffered  a  slight  dampening 
following  the  brisk  bull  market  that 
carried  prices  above  last  year’s  values. 
Just  as  soon  as  prices  start  to  “sky 
rocket,”  not  only  in  the  potato  mar- 


O.  M.  Earle  &  Company*  Inc. 
Out  of  Business 

IN  a  report  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  we 
are  informed  that  the  firm  of  O.  M. 
Earle  &  Company,  Inc.,  doing  business 
at  207  Duane  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  discontinued  business. 

It  is  requested  that  all  subscribers 
having  claims  against  this  firm  which 
was  licensed  and  bonded,  either  send 
the  facts  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist  or  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Grange  Far  Ahead  of  Other  Years 


GRANGE  work  in  this  state  is  en¬ 
joying  a  great  wave  of  prosperity 
and  growth  this  winter  and  spring.  In 
talking  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Whiton  of 
Neshanic,  the  state  lecturer,  we  were 
told  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  regular 
meetings  this  winter 
has  been  far  ahead 
of  other  years,  while 
the  gains  in  member¬ 
ship  are  greater  than 
in  former  seasons. 
State  Master  Agans 
is  also  very  optimis¬ 
tic  over  the  future  of 
the  grange  and  sees 
a  big  move  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers 
Amo,  Kirby  ,to  study  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  meet  the 
present  economic  strain. 

The  date  for  the  Atlantic  Grange 
Lecturers’  Conference  at  Ithaca  has 
been  set  for  August  8-9-10.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  large  number  of  New 
Jersey  folks  are  planning  to  go  up  to 
New  York  State  this  summer  to  the 
Lecturers’  Conference  to  return  the 
visit  from  the  Empire  state  last  August 
at  New  Brunswick. 


Farm  Bureau  Studies  Tax 
Problem 


The  farm  bureau  is  studying  the  tax 
question  in  this  state  with,  the  idea  of 
showing  the  farmers  where  tax  relief 
can  be  secured.  Every  phase  of  the 
question  is  being  brought  under  con¬ 
sideration  with  the  hope  that  some 
form  of  relief  can  be  secured,  without 
sacrificing  the  present  progressive  road 
and  school  programs.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  will  include  the  1928  tax  figures 


which  are  just  being  made  public.  The 
reports  coming  into  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  shows  that  the  counties  have  lost 
on  an  average  over  $1,000,000  in  rat- 
ables  this  year  through  the  exemption 
on  automobiles.  There  is  hardly  a 
county  in  the  state  but  what  has  lost 
at  least  that  amount.  The  loss  has 
been  covered  by  raising  the  assess¬ 
ments  on  real  estate. 

Third  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Proposed 

Prof.  Willard  Thompson  has  endors¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  establish  a  third  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest  in  New  Jersey.  This  of¬ 
fer  has  come  following  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  Passaic  County  for  the  new  lo- 
'cation  of  the  Bergen  Contest  which 
must  be  moved  this  fall  due  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  lease  on  the 
land.  Prof.  Thompson  has  suggested 
that  breeders  in  Hunterdon  County  get 
together  and  start  a  50  pen  contest 
this  fall.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
present  interest  in  egg  laying  contest 
work  would  justify  a  contest  down  in 
the  Ocean  County  section. 

The  failure  of  Senator  Horace  Prall, 
of  Hunterdon  County,  to  reappoint  Eg¬ 
bert  T.  Bush  of  Stockton  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  has  caused  quite  a  stir  in  lo¬ 
cal  and  state  politics.  Not  only  is 
Hunterdon  County  protesting  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  Mr.  Bush,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  eleven  years, 
but  Gov.  Harry  Moore  has  held  up  the 
appointment  temporarily  with  the  hope 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Bush  might  be 
substituted.  It  is  understood  that  even 
the  Governor,  while  of  the  opposite 
party,  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Northern  New  York  News 

Cheese  Company  Buys  Plants — Maple  Sap  Starting 


REPORTS  are  current  that  the 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Co.  has  tak¬ 
en  up  the  options  secured  a  month  or 
so  ago  on  many  cheese  plants  in  Lew¬ 
is  county  and  some  other  Northern 
points.  Just  what  this  will  mean  to 

farmers  producing 
milk  in  these  sections, 
no  one  knows  as  yet. 
With  the  tightest  sit¬ 
uation  in  mill  feeds 
prevailing  that  has 
occurred  since  the 
war,  and  the  price  of 
milk  going  down, 
everyone  is  wonder¬ 
ing  just  how  to  feed, 
and  how  much.  Many 
of  the  dealers  of  feed 
are  absorbing  a  small 
part  of  the  abnormal¬ 
ly  high  prices  charg¬ 
ed  by  the  producers  of  feed,  but  as  the 
margin  of  profit  in  this  stuff  is  so 
small,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  rel¬ 
atively  high  prices  for  feed  for  at  least 
another  month.  The  thing  many  pro¬ 
ducers  are  going  to  do  is  to  use  only 
good  feeds  ,and  then  give  that  to  cows 
that  are  going  to  pay  for  it  later. 

Opinions  being  expressed  by  pool 
members  and  those  not  in  the  pool, 
alike,  are  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  dairy  industry  if  the  officers 
of  the  League  could  find  some  way  in 
which  they  could  cooperate  with  the 
Advisory  Board.  Some  strong  state¬ 
ments  are  being  made,  as  it  is  felt 
that  the  recent  drop  of  milk  price 
could  have  been  delayed  for  a  time 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Mannsville 
Friday  of  last  week  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Tuberculin  test  as  it  is  working 
out  from  the  farmers’  standpoint.  Dr. 
J-  B.  Hill  of  Sennett  gave  his  ideas 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  test  following 
some  twenty  years  experience,  and  Dr. 
A.  L.  Danforth  of  Watertown  and  Dr. 
A.  C.  Stever — county  veterinarian— al¬ 
so  spoke.  There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
by  those  who  favored  everyone  testing 
and  by  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
only  those  testing  who  desired  to.  Most 
c  f£s  would  rather  give  our  children 
mnK  from  cows  that  we  are  certain 
have  no  tuberculosis,  and  yet  when  one 


is  in  the  position  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  just  lost  his  entire  adult  herd  of 
extremely  good  producers  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report  of  “no  lesions’’,  what 
is  one  to  think?  It  is  a  problem  that 
is  being  much  discussed  wherever 
farmers  meet. 

The  Open  Winter  Has  Affected 
Crops  and  Roads 

“Spring  is  here,”  according  to  the 
small  boys  who  just  excitedly  left  their 
supper  to  listen  to  the  warbling  good 
nights  of  the  first  robins.  Only  the  first 
of  the  week  we  had  one  of  the  most 
severe  storms  of  the  winter,  roads  blown 
full,  and  the  snow  rather  heavy.  When 
the  sun  came  out  the  snow  disappeared 
and  we  now  are  wallowing  in  mud.  Pus¬ 
sy  willows,  tulips,  crocus,  and  other  early 
spring  growers  are  coming  along  fast. 

The  one  question  now  is  the  effect  that 
this  freezing  and  thawing  weather  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  on  meadows  and  on  winter 
grain.  Some  damage  is  being  reported 
already.  State  and  county  roads  are 
showing  the  effects  of  the  open  periods 
this  winter  and  are  both  heaving  up  and 
breaking.  Some  will  have  to  be  posted 
as  to  weight  of  loads  very  shortly  or 
they  will  be  almost  impassable.  Many 
of  these  improved  roads  were  built  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  heavy  and  speedy 
busses  and  trucks.  Apparently  only  the 
cement  roads  are  going  to  stand  up. 

Maple  Sugar  Time  is  Here 

All  over  Northern  New  York  the  “drip 
of  the  sap  is  heard  in  the  land”  instead 
of  the  ‘‘song  of  the  turtle”.  So  far  the 
run  has  been  rather  light,  but  many 
bushes  have  been  tapped  and  everyone 
is  all  set  for  the  real  business  that  may 
develop  any  day  now.  There  are  many 
large  bushes  that  make  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  syrup,  especially  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  The  best  of  this  is  put  up  in 
small  packages  and  sold  to  home  trade 
direct  or  to  distributors  who  put  it  into 
the  homes.  Lower  grades  go  into  many 
uses,  among  which  the  largest  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  flavoring  of  tobacco.  Prices 
quoted  so  far  run  from  $2.00  per  gallon 
up,  put  up  in  gallon  cans.  So  far  I 
have  heard  no  prices  for  the  dark  syrup. 
Some  sugar  is  made  too,  but  not  as  much 
as  formerly  according  to  most  of  the 
bush  owners.  Some  still  use  the  last 
run  for  making  vinegar,  but  we  do  not 
hear  as  much  about  this  as  a  few  years 
ago.  There  is  a  question  as  to  just 
how  the  run  will  be  this  season  as  there 
is  not  the  volume  of  snow  in  the  woods 
that  there  is  many  years. — W.  I.  Rob. 


W.  I.  Roe 


*  ^ 


Qhe  First  Essential  for 
Profitable  Dairying 


'T'  HE  feeder’s  object  should  be  to  keep  his  cattle  in 
the  physical  condition  necessary  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  continuous  production-  The  feed  that  ac¬ 
complishes  this  must  therefore  be  complete  as  to 
proteins,  minerals  and  all  other  nutrients. 

The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.  Dairy  Rations  are 
complete.  They  are  built  for  production  and  health. 
They  do  not  stimulate  your  cows  to  abnormal  pro¬ 
duction,  with  the  resulting  udder  trouble  and  failure 
to  breed.  They  promote  continuous  production  nlus 
breeding  efficiency,  which  every  dairyman  knows  are 
his  real  profit  factors. 

The  specially  prepared  Fish  Meal  in  the  PARK  & 
POLLARD  CO.  Dairy  Rations  is  rich  in  iodine  and 
in  easily  digested  and  readily  assimilated  calcium  and 
phosphorous.  This  Fish  Meal  plus  the  grain  ingredi¬ 
ents  combine  to  offer  the  dairyman  continuous  pro¬ 
duction,  maximum  profits  and  a  dairy  enterprise  built 
for  permanency- 

In  our  Special  Edition  of  “Live  Stock  in  the  East,”  Book  II, 
the  benefits  of  a  complete  ration  are  covered  in  detail.  This 
book  also  contains  data  on  many  other  subjects  of  importance 
to  every  wide  awake  feeder  of  livestock.  Write  for  your 
copy  today! 
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131  STATE  ST.  BOSTON,MASS. 


A'"  The  Fark  &  Follard  Co., 

•o-6®  t  ao6*^’  1  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  booklet 
“Livestock  in  the  East”  Book  II. 


Route 


P.  O. 


State  . 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


IS 

YOUR  CRANKCASE 
READY  FOR  SPRING! 

Socony  dealers  will  save  the  motorists  of  New  York  and 
New  England  many  thousand  dollars  this  week  by  ask¬ 
ing  courteously ,  "Is  your  crankcase  ready  for  spring?” 

Oil  that  has  grit  mixed  in  it  ceases  to 
be  a  good  lubricant  and  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  grinding  compound.  And 
grinding  compounds  are  worse  than 
no  oil  at  all. 

Drive  in  to  the  most  convenient 
Socony  Station  and  tell  the  Socony 
man  to  get  your  crankcase  ready  for 
spring.  He  will  drain  the  old  oil.  He 
will  flush  your  crankcase  with  Socony 
Flushing  Oil.  This  cuts  out  all  the  sedi¬ 
ment  and  leaves  in  place  everywhere  a 
thin  protecting  film  of  lubricant. Then 
he  will  fill  up  with  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

You  pay  only  for  the  small  cost 
of  the  oil.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  service. 

Set  aside  the  few  minutes  today 
that  are  needed  for  this  service.  In¬ 
sure  the  joy  of  your  spring  driving. 
Protect  yourself  against  expensive  re¬ 
pairs  later  on. 


WE  have  instructed  Socony 
dealers  to  ask  this  question. 

Cars  are  ruined  every  spring  be¬ 
cause  owners  merely  add  a  little  clean 
oil  to  the  dirty,  diluted  oil  that  has 
been  in  the  crankcase  all  winter. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  warm 
weather,  is  a  good  time  to  get  this 
straightened  out.  Winter  driving  is 
hard  on  motor  oil.  Cold  weather  start- 
ing  demands  repeated  use  of  the 
choke,  shooting  raw  gasoline  into  the 
cylinders.  Some  of  this  seeps  down 
into  the  crankcase,  cutting  the  oil, 
diluting  it.  This  thin,  diluted  oil  is 
almost  as  bad  as  no  oil  at  all. 

Every  automobile  engine  accumu¬ 
lates  dirt.  Some  of  this  comes  in 
through  the  air  intake  as  dust.  It  is 
collected  by  the  oil,  and  eventually  it 
gathers  in  the  bottom  of  the  crank¬ 
case  as  a  sediment.  It  contains  grit. 


Socony  Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil 
must  pass  13  rigid  tests 
before  they  reach  your  car . 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


You,  Too,  Can  Save  Money 

on  Auto  and  Truck  Insurance 


M 

SECURITY 


v; 


Security 

Saving 

Service 


27  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  state  insure  33  cars 
with  us.  25,000  Farmers  now  carry  our  insurance. 

We  Save  You  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 
MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

220  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  Holmes  Floatless  Carburetor 

Greater 
Mileage 
Quicker 
Starting 
NO  Float 

Flooding 

Complete 
Vacuum 
System 
In  Itself 
A  New  Principle  in  Carburetion 
More  Than  a  Carburetor 

Send  For  Descriptive  Folder 

HOLMES  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

1420  So.  Salina  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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dropping  of  Mr.  Bush.  Many  appeals 
to  Senator  Prall  have  been  made  to 
have  Mr.  Bush  reappointed  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors. 

Cedarville  Auction  Assured 

The  Cedarville  Wholesale  Auction  is 
now  assured  for  this  year.  The  nec¬ 
essary  funds  have  been  subscribed  and 
we  have  been  told  that  it  will  be  in 
operation  with  the  strawberry  crop. 
The  money  was  raised  through  loans 
of  growers  who  will  sell  all  or  a  part 
of  their  produce  over  the  auction.  They 
will  be  repaid  through  the  charges  for 
selling  on  the  auction  market.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
Howard  Sheppard,  A.  S.  Hedquist,  John 
Taylor,  Myron  Powell  and  Levi  Keller. 

During  the  past  few  days  the  feed 
dealers  and  the  farmers  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County  have  formed  a  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  to  solve  some  of  the 
feeding  problems:  This  bringing  to¬ 

gether  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  of 
feeds  aims  at  a  more  efficient  service 
to  the  feed  buyer.  In  this  way  the 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  hopes  to 
interest  the  dealer  in  the  supplying  of 
the  feeds  that  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  dairy  and  poultry  conditions  of 
the  county. 

A  New  Apple  Washer 

A  new  type  of  apple  washing  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  installed  on  the  Ward 
Heritage  farm  at  Glassboro.  This  ma¬ 
chine  it  is  understood  has  many  mech¬ 
anical  improvements  over  the  others 
in  use  and  it  is  being  watched  with 
interest  by  all  fruit  growers.  Con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  has  been  experienc¬ 
ed  with  the  other  washers  this  winter 
due  to  the  inability  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  solution  at  the  right 
point. 

Potato  Planting  Late 

South  Jersey  will  be  two  weeks  late 
in  planting  the  white  potato  crop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  B.  Lippincott,  manager 
of  the  South  Jersey  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change.  Very  few  potatoes  will  be 
planted  until  April  and  it  will  then 
take  about  three  weeks  to  finish  the 
job.  There  will  be  at  least  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  this  year  compared 
with  1927. — Amos  Kirby. 


Central  New  York  Farm 
Notes 

THE  big  snow  last  week  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  storm  center  that  came  up 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  drew  wet  winds 
from  the  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  snowfall  amounted  to  about 
12  inches  all  over  central  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Highways  has 
closed  some  of  the  lighter  macadam 
roads  in  this  section  to  all  trucks  over 
six  tons  gross  weight,  until  the  roads 
are  settled  in  order  to  avoid  frost  boils. 
Some  24  miles  are  so  closed  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County.  As  far  as  heavy  truck¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  most  of  the  dirt  roads 
are  impassable  anyway. 

Members  of  the  Isaak  Walton  League 
of  Honeoye  Falls  are  conducting  a  ver¬ 
min  shoot.  Squads  of  armed  men  are 
combing  the  countryside  in  search  of 
crows,  hawks,  certain  kinds  of  owls, 
woodchucks,  rats  and  other  pests,  the 
destruction  of  which  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  community. 

The  statement  is  said  to  be  current  in 
Broome  County  that  one .  John  Meade 
near  Deposit  found  an  Ingersol  watch 
next  the  heart  in  one  of  his  cows  that 
died  mysteriously,  and  that  it  had  been 
kept  wound  up  and  running  by  the  cow’s 
heart  beat. 

Elias  F.  Barnes  for  36  years  a  thresh- 
erman  in  the  community  of  Hall  in  On¬ 
tario  County,  says  he  has  noticed  that 
since  a  considerable  quantity  of  certified 
farm  crop  seed  has  been  used  in  that 
sections,  yields  of  oats,  barley,  and  beans 
are  nearly  double  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  and  that  the  quality  of  the 
crops  is  better  also. 

Central  New  York  farmers  are  again 
enjoying  maple  syrup  on  pancakes.  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  farm  life  is  that  the 
pancake,  maple  syrup  and  sausage  com¬ 
bination  does  not  work  out  according  to 
tradition.  The  sausage  made  in  the  fall 
is  all  gone  before  maple  syrup  time  and 
the  maple  syrup  never  lasts  until  sausage 
time.  The  pancakes,  like  the  poor,  are 
always  with  us. — C.  A.  Taylor. 
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Mechanic 


How  To  Calculate  Pulleys 

JT  is  rather  surprising  that  so  many 

readers  have  trouble  calculating  pul¬ 
ley  sizes  and  speeds  when  the  process 
is  so  extremely  simple.  In  every  case, 
where  a  belt  runs  over  two  pulleys, 
both  the  diameter  and  speed  of  one  are 
given,  which  we  will  call  the  known 
pulley;  while  either  the  diameter  or 
speed  of  the  other  is  given,  which  we 
will  call  the  unknown  pulley.  Here 
then  is  a  simple  rule  which  will  work 
in  every  case: 

Multiply  the  diameter  in  inches  and 
the  speed  of  the  known  pulley  to¬ 
gether,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  - 
given  diameter  or  speed  of  the  un¬ 
known  pulley,  the  result  will  be  the 
required  speed  or  diameter  of  the  un¬ 
known  pulley. 

Thus  if  a  line  shaft  pulley  running 
200  R.  P.  M.  must  drive  a  pump  pul¬ 
ley  14  inches  in  diameter  at  300  R.  P. 

M.,  the  pump  pulley  is  the  known  one 
and  the  line  shaft  pulley  the  unknown. 
Multiplying  14  by  300  gives  4200,  and 
dividing  this  by  200  (the  speed  of  the 
unknown  pulley)  gives  21  inches  as 
the  required  size  of  the  unknown  line 
shaft  pulley. 

Figuring  a  Tractor  Pulley 

If  a  tractor  pulley  10  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  running  750  R.  P.  M.  drives 
a  6-inch  separator  pulley,  what  speed 
will  the  cylinder  have.  Here  the  trac¬ 
tor  pulley  is  the  known  one  and  the 
separator  pulley  the  unknown.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  10  by  750  gives  7500  for  the 
known  pulley  and  dividing  this  by  6 
(the  diameter  of  the  unknown)  gives 
1250  as  the  speed  of  the  unknown 
pulley. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  the  speed  and  diameter  to  be 
multiplied  together  must  always  be  for 
the  same  pulley.  In  case  the  size 
comes  out  as  a  fraction  of  an  inch, 
usually  the  nearest  commercial  size 
will  give  satisfactory  results  or  else 
either  the  driver  or  the  driven  pulley 
can  be  lagged  with  leather  belting  to 
increase  the  diameter  slightly. —  I.  W. 

D. 


Size  of  Pulley  Does  Not 
Affect  Horse  Power 

Assuming  that  we  have  a  machine  to 
operate  that  requires  %  horsepower  to 
operate  it,  which  would  be  most  prac¬ 
tical  to  build—a  motor  on  the  shaft  to 
be  driven  or  use  a  separate  motor  with 
a  small  pulley  wheel  belted  to  a  large 
one  on  the  shaft  to  be  driven.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  would  require  more  power  with 
the  motor  built  on  the  shaft  to  be  driv¬ 
en.  Can  you  tell  if  this  theory  is 
right?  How  much  more  power  will  be 
given  by  using  a  three-inch  pulley  on 
the  motor  than  a  twelve  inch  pulley? 
Will  that  give  four  times  as  much  pow¬ 
er  with  a  three-inch  pulley? 

HE  AMOUNT  of  power  in  a  motor 
is  not  increased  by  the  size  of  the 
pulley  used  with  it.  The  pulley  sim¬ 
ply  changes  the  speed  with  which  the 
work  is  done. 

A  small  motor  can  do  a  fairly  big 
job  if  you  only  will  give  it  time  ep™””1' 
by  hooking  it  up  to  a  large  pulley. 

You  would  lose  a  small  amount  of 
power  by  belting  the  motor  to  a  shaft 
and  then  running  a  belt  from  there  to 
the  machine  which  is  to  be  operated. 
However,  this  power  loss  is  relatively 
small  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
need  consider  it  seriously.  If  the  mo¬ 
tor  can  be  hooked  directly  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  if  no  other  machine  is  to 
be  operated  by  it  we  suggest  that  you 
arrange  it  that  way. 

The  advantage  of  a  shaft  contain¬ 
ing  several  pulleys  is  that  one  motor 
can  do  several  jobs. 


Chrysler  “72”  performance 
makes  all  other  performance  in 
its  field  seem  as  out-of-date  as 
last  year’s  license  plates.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ride  in  a  “72,” 
and  drive  it  to  appreciate  the 
difference. 

Only  Chrysler’s  great  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  and  precision  manu¬ 
facturing  organization  —  only 
Chrysler  Standardized  Quality 
—  could  have  produced  such 
performance  results. 

Only  Chrysler  engineers  could 
have  developed  75  h.  p.  from  an 
engine  of  such  moderate  size, 
insuring  economy  and  longlife, 
as  well  as  extraordinary  power. 

You  can,  at  will,  do  72  miles  an 


hour  and  more  —  smooth,  easy 
miles — due  to  this  vibrationless 
engine  with  counter  weighted 
seven-bearing  crankshaft. 

It  takes  mountain  grades  at  con¬ 
stant  acceleration.  In  traffic, 
the  “72”  flashes  to  the  fore  with 
characteristic  Chrysler  get-away. 

The  safety  and  simplicity  of 
Chrysler’s  self-equalizing  hy¬ 
draulic  four-wheel  brakes  in¬ 
sure  positive  braking  on  all 
four  wheels  at  one  time  and 
make  Chrysler  brakes  surer* 

Go  to  any  Chrysler  salesroom 
andaskfora“72”  demonstration* 
Drive  the  car  where  and  as  you 
will.  Demonstration  will  prove 
to  you  just  how  much  better 
the  “72”  performs. 


Illustrious  New  Chrysler  “72” -’-Two-passenger  Coupe  (with 
rumble  seat),  $1545;  Royal  Sedan,  $1595;  Sport  Roadster 
(with  rumble  seat),  $1595;  Four -passenger  Coupe,  $1595; 
Town  Sedan,  $1695;  Convertible  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat), 
$1745;  Crown  Sedan,  $1795*  All  prices  f.  o,  h.  Detroit ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax .  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments . 

New  Chrysler  “Red-Head”  Engin e— designed  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  high-compression  gas,  giving  12%  greater  torque  with 
greater  speed,  power  and  hill-climbing  ability ;  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  body  models  of  the  112  h,  p.  Imperial  “80,”  also 
standard  on  the  roadsters,  and  available  at  slight  extra  cost 
for  other  body  types,  of  the  “62”  and  “72” 
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Saves  Millions  for  Motorists 


In  twenty-eight  years'  specialization  in  tire  manu¬ 
facture  and  selling  direct  to  regular  service-giving 
tire  dealers  only.  Firestone  has  built  up  the  world’s 
greatest  exclusive  tire  organization.  With  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  raw  material  supplies  middlemen’s  profits  are 
eliminated.  Great  economies  are  effected  in  the 
world’s  largest  and  best  equipped  tire  fabric  mills 
and  mammoth  tire  and  tube  plants,  equipped  through¬ 


out  with  special  Firestone -designed,  cost -saving 
machines. 

Firestone  pioneered  the  Balloon  Tire  and  made  it 
practical  by  Gum-Dipping.  Firestone  has  also  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  dependable  secondary  lines — 
Oldfield,  Courier,  and  Airway — giving  these  tires  ad¬ 
vantages  in  design, construction  and  quality  which  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  at  such  extremely  low  prices. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


FIRESTONE 

—the  tire  de  luxe;  Gum-Dipped  foC 
extra  strength,  stamina  and  mileages 


OLDFIELD 

—built  according  to  Firestone 
long  mileage  principles, 


COURIER 

—low  price;  carries  Standard 
Manufacturers’  Warranty. 


AIRWAY 

—a  good  tire  at  a  very  low  pficet 
designed  for  the  light  car. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  . 
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Device  to  Improve  Radio 
Volume  and  Quality 

DID  you  ever  notice  that  as  your 
“B”  batteries  became  older  your 
radio  frequency  tubes  were  harder  to 
control  and  that  a  howl  sometimes 
started  in  the  amplifier?  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  increasing  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  “B”  batteries  as  much  as 
by  actual  loss  in  voltage. 

Even  when  brand  new,  “B”  batteries 
offer  resistance  to  some  extent.  This 
may  seem  peculiar,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  batteries  themselves  fur¬ 
nish  the  current,  but  it  is  true,  never¬ 
theless,  that  the  connecting  wires, 
joints  and  chemicals  in  the  “B”  bat¬ 
tery  combine  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
current  flow.  Energy  set  up  by  the 
radio  and  audio  tubes  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  “B”  battery  to  avoid  dis¬ 
tortion  from  allowing  energy  from  dif¬ 
ferent  tubes  to  flow  in  the  same  source 
and  thereby  affect  each  other. 

To  do  this,  secure  a  fixed  condenser 
of  large  capacity  and  connect  it  from 
the  “B”  plus  90  post  to  the  “B”  minus 
post.  Suitable  condensers  are  made  up 
in  small  sizes,  to  stand  a  maximum  of 
250  volts  or  more  and  should  have  a 
capacity  of  1  or  2  mfds.  The  cost  is 
slight  and  the  improvement  in  results, 
particularly  after  the  “B”  batteries  are 
half  used  up,  is  usually  very  pronounc¬ 
ed.—  Brainerd  foote. 


Rattling  Loud  Speakers 

A  “RATTLING  good  car”  may  re¬ 
fer  to  a  Lincoln  or  a  lizzie — ac¬ 
cording  to  how  you  look  at  it!  Like¬ 
wise  with  a  radio  loud  speaker.  When 
one  really  rattles,  however,  the  condi¬ 
tion  can  usually  be  overcome.  Some¬ 
times  the  rattle  can  be  stopped  by  re¬ 
versing  the  cord  tips  in  the  plug  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  a  speaker 
using  a  unit  like  the  Baldwin. 

Where  the  rattling  is  caused  by 
mere  “overloading”  or  increased  vol¬ 
ume,  one  of  the  simplest  remedies  is 
to  cut  a  “washer”  or  ring  out  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  insert  this  under 
the  diaphragm.  The  cap  is  unscrew¬ 
ed  and  the  diaphragm  lifted  up  to  per¬ 
mit  this.  The  separator  must  be 
trimmed  closely  so  that  it  is  a  narrow 
paper  ring  about  the  right  size  to  fit 
the  rim  of  the  unit  case  neatly.  Per¬ 
haps  another  thickness  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  the  diaphragm  enough 
so  that  even  in  its  strongest  vibrations 
to  and  fro  it  cannot  strike  against  the 
magnets.  This  is  what  causes  rattling 
in  loud  speakers. — B.  Foote. 


Voters’  Radio  Service 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Ticket  a  (id  Galvanized  Wire  Fence — 
interwoven — Tainted  Green — Red  or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines.  Hun  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

IRfll  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1804  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA^ 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

.19  2  8  bicycles  direct  from  factory  on 
I  approval.  SaveSlOto  $15.  Manymodels. 
'  Tires,  sundries  at  Factory  Prices.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  marvelous  offers. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  A  205  CHICAGO 


511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting— Not  a  Poison 

“Picked  up  511  dead  rats  in  three 
days’  time,  after  I  put  out  the  new 
Rat  Killer,”  writes  Pat  Sneed,  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  “First  day  I  counted  282  dead 
rats.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on  halt. 
Affects  Brown  Rats, 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Tests  die  out¬ 
side,  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories.  2007  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  Quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Edwards 
roofing, 

Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  160  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
412-462  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
Estimates 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO.,  Butler,  Ohio 


A  non  partisan  radio  service  inaug¬ 
urated  January  3  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company.  Red 
Network  stations  broadcasting  the 
Voters’  Service  are:  WEAF,  New 
York;  WTIC,  Hartford;  WJAR,  Prov¬ 
idence;  WTAG,  Worcester;  WCSH, 
Portland;  WFI,  Philadelphia;  WRC, 
Washington;  WGY,  Schenectady; 
WGR,  Buffalo;  WCAE,  Pittsburg; 
WSAI,  Cincinnati. 

(APRIL  10—7  to  7:30  P.  M.—E.  S.  T .) 

Campaign  Issues  as  Seen  by — A  Bus¬ 
iness  Man:  Merle  Thorpe,  Editor,  The 
Nation’s  Business,  Washington.  A 
Farmer:  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas.  “The  Man  on  the  Street”: 
Bruce  Bliven,  an  editor  of  The  New 
Republic,  New  York. 

(APRIL  17—7  to  7:30  P.  M.—E.  S.  T .) 

What  Congress  is  Doing — A  fort¬ 
nightly  service,  conducted  by  Charles 
G.  Ross. 

(APRIL  24— 7fo  7:30  P.  M.—E.  S.  T.) 
The  Farm  Problem — 

The  American  Library  Association 
contributes  brief  book  lists  on  the  Vot- 
ters’  Service  topics  which  listeners-in 
will  find  at  their  local  Libraries. 


If  you  are  putting  up  a  new 
building  this  spring,  it  will 
pay  you  to  make  a  good  job 
of  it.  Be  sure  that  the  hard¬ 
ware  for  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  of  the  right  quality 
to  give  you  long,  satisfactory 
service.  You  will  want  a 
good  roof  and  the  right  kind 
of  paint  for  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  district.  The 
work  you  do  is  really  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the 
job,  and  remember  that  it 
does  not  take  as  long  to  put 
on  good  paint  or  roofings  as 
it  does  cheap  ones. 

That  is  why  we  ask  you  to 
come  to  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  and  get  first 
hand,  dependable  informa¬ 
tion  on  builders’  hardware, 
barn  equipment,  fencing  and 
all  of  the  other  things  that 
are  required  to  build  a  new 
home  or  barn  or  repair  your 
old  ones.  Our  personal,  face- 
to-face  help  will  save  money 
for  you. 
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I With  the  A.  A. 

QE5EM*  Farmer 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  Chick 
Hatchery 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

“For  six  years  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  improved  breeding  plan 
and  it  is  growing  each  season,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  manager.  “We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  each  year  the  number 
of  breeders  we  will  blood  test.” 

Improvement  Work  Pays 

“Has  this  work  of  stock  improve¬ 
ment  helped  you  and  the  poultrymen 
enough  to  pay  the  extra  cost?  We 
notice  that  you  charge  but  little  more 
for  your  blood  tested  stock  in  your 
catalog,”  we  asked.  “We  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
birds  in  our  farmer  flocks  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40  eggs  per  bird.  This  means 
that  the  owner  has  about  3 y2  dozen 
more  eggs  to  sell  from  each  bird 
which  represents  $1.25  to  $1.50  extra 
profit  per  bird.  Yes,  they  believe  it 
pays  and  the  buyer  is  learning  that 
it  pays.  The  40  extra  eggs  per  hen 
has  proven  to  our  satisfaction  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  breeding  program.” 

“Do  you  supervise  the  flocks  during 
the  summer?”  we  asked.  “Yes,  we 
work  with  the  flock  owners  every  week 
in  the  year.  There  are  three  of  us 
that  spend  nine  months  of  the  year 
with  our  500  farmers  and  two  of  them 
spend  the  other  three  months  on  the 
farms.  We  consider  the  work  with 
the  poultrymen  on  their  farms  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  our 
success  with  the  poultry  business. 

Incubator  Room 

Returning  to  the  plant,  we  were  tak¬ 
en  into  the  incubator  building.  From 
the  outside,  it  is  100  feet  wide  and  140 
feet  long  and  closely  resembles  a  huge 
automobile  assembly  plant.  The  first 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  boilers,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  rooms,  the  grading  racks,  the 
packing  department,  the  box  making 
division  and  other  activities  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
huge  incubators  which  we  will  describe 
fully  a  little  later. 

The  eggs  are  brought  in  by  trucks 
which  go  to  the  farms  twice  each 
week.  Each  farmer’s  eggs  are  pack¬ 
ed  in  individual  crates,  bearing  the 
owner’s  number  and  the  number  of 
dozen  of  eggs.  Only  one  breed  to  a 
farm  simplifies  the  work  and  prevents 
any  cross  breeding  or  mixing  of  eggs. 

In  the  receiving  room,  the  farmer  is 
given  credit  for  the  number  of  cases 
and  the  grade.  A  special  tag  is  plac¬ 
ed  on  each  crate,  made  out  in  dupli¬ 
cate  and  this  is  the  tag  that  follows 
the  eggs  through  the  incubator  room 
and  then  after  the  chicks  are  hatched, 
to  the  shipping  room. 

Choice  of  Eggs  a  Factor 

From  the  receiving  room,  the  eggs 
are  placed  on  the  trays  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  before  being  placed  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  “This  is  very  particular 
work,”  said  the  manager.  “We  do 
not  set  any  eggs  that  are  over  five 
days  old.  The  older  the  egg  the  less 
chance  for  a  big  hatch.” 

“Do  you  make  any  allowance  for 
weight?”  we  asked.  “We  prefer  a 
24  ounce  egg  for  setting.  Anything 
larger  is  discarded. 

“The  next  step  in  our  plant  is  very 
important,”  continued  our  guide.  “Very 
few  folks  realize  it,  but  many  eggs 
that  go  into  the  average  incubator 
are  cracked  and  will  not  hatch.  We 
have  developed  a  machine  for  detecting 
j  the  cracked  eggs.  See  this  rack  fill¬ 
ed  with  electric  light  bulbs?  Every 
tray  of  eggs  goes  over  this  rack  and 
the  light  turned  on.  Regardless  of 
the  position  of  the  crack  in  the  egg 
it  shows  up  under  this  test.”  With 
(Continued  on  Page  M) 


builds 

BIG,  strong 
chickens! 


Here  is  a  feed  made  for  just  one  pur¬ 
pose:  to  help  you  develop  young  poul¬ 
try  into  profit! 

It  is  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
— a  perfected  combination  of  just  the 
things  a  young  bird  needs  to  grow  a  big 
frame,  sound  flesh,  and  vigorous  organs. 

Pullets  raised  on  this  mash  are  eager, 
steady  layers  in  future  months.  Meat 
birds  go  to  market  full,  plump,  and 
heavy.  Cockerels  are  capable  and  active. 

So,  every  young  bird  deserves  a  chance 
to  grow  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash.  It’s  a  balanced  feed,  with  an 
oatmeal  base.  And  everybody  knows 
there’s  nothing  like  oatmeal  for  build¬ 
ing  "youngsters.” 

Molasses  in  dry  form 
keeps  flock  healthy 

The  molasses  in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  helps  to  keep  the  flock 
free  from  coccidiosis  and  digestive  trou¬ 
bles.  Molasses  is  high  in  potash,  and 
is  rich  in  vitamin  B.  And  cod  liver  meal 
assists  the  birds 
to  get  more  good 
from  every  other 
ingredient. 

Grow  your  birds 
the  Ful-O-Pep 
way.  Near  you  is 
a  Quaker  Dealer 
who  has  this  mash 
for  you.  It  costs 
less  to  use  be¬ 
cause  it  shortens 
the  unproductive 
period. 

Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash 

The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  feeds — buy  the  feeds 
in  the  striped  sacks 
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CULTRYMEN 


G.L.F.  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH 
meets  the  two  big  tests 


Low  Mortality 


On  March  1,  1928,  Benjamin  F. 
Turner,  R.F.D.  2,  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
bought  1000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  He  has  fed  them  G.  L.  F. 
STARTING  AND  GROWING 
MASH  from  the  first,  following 
G.  L.  F.  feeding  recommendations. 
To  date  he  has  lost  only  5  chicks. 

ill 

C.  J.  Wetmillerof  Cohocton,  N.  Y., 
put  218  chicks  under  the  brooder 
last  Spring  and  raised  215  to  matur¬ 
ity  on  G.  L.  F.  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH  and  G.  L.  F. 
CHICK  GRAINS. 


Low  Costs 


Charles  Holcomb,  of  Afton,  N.  Y., 
raised  410  pullets  last  year  at  a  cost 
of  38  cents  apiece,  feeding  G.  L.  F. 
STARTING  AND  GROWING 
MASH.  He  paid  $144  for  900  chicks 
and  his  feed  cost  $187,  a  total  of 
$331.  He  sold  his  broilers  for  $175, 
leaving  the  cost  of  raising  his  pullets 
only  $156,  or  38  cents  apiece. 


7Ae 


Gf  17 

.L.r. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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( Continued  from  Page  21) 
this  comment,  the  current  was  turned 
on  and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
was  ably  demonstrated. 

“What  about  the  cracked  eggs?”  we 
asked.  “See  those  baskets  over  by 
the  wall?  Well,  they  belong  to  folks 
of  the  town  who  come  in  and  buy  the 
cracked  eggs  at  25  cents  a  dozen.” 

A  Gigantic  Automatic  Setting 
Hen 

After  this  test  the  eggs  go  to  the 
elevator  and  then  up  to  the  incubator 
room.  Here  we  found  9  incubators 
holding  450,000  eggs,  only  part  of  our 
700,000-egg  capacity  at  this  plant. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  tag  on  the  egg 
case  is  still  on  the  tray.  During  the 
three  weeks  in  the  incubator,  this  tag 
never  leaves  the  tray. 

The  long  rows  of  silent  machines, 
with  their  myriads  of  pipes  and  wires 
and  thermometers  and  rectangular 
portholes  are  fascinating  to  the  on¬ 
looker.  Peeping  in  the  portholes,  one 
sees  tray  after  tray,  hundreds  of  them, 
filled  with  eggs. 

Over  on  one  side  of  the  room  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tale  is  told.  Here  we  detect 
signs  of  life — the  faint  peep,  peep, 
peep  of  hundreds  of  tiny  balls  of  fuzz 
or  feathers  as  they  break  from  the 
shell. 

When  the  hatch  is  completed  and 
ready  for  the  long  journey,  they  are 
carried  down  to  the  packing  room,  tray 
and  all.  Here  the  final  inspection  is 
given. 

At  this  point  the  purchaser  enters 
the  scene.  You  have  read  the  cat¬ 
alog  and  made  out  your  order;  it  has 
been  received,  acknowledged,  filed  and 
is  ready  waiting  the  chicks  when  they 
come  down  from  the  incubator.  Your 
order  calls  for  delivery  on  a  certain 
date.  Allowing  for  slight  delays,  the 
order  is  filled,  mailed  by  parcel  post 
and  reaches  you  on  the  specified  date. 

Record  of  Hatches  Traceable 

Remember  the  tag  that  started  in 
the  receiving  room  three  weeks  pre¬ 
vious?  With  your  order  in  hand  and 
some  of  those  fine  healthy  chicks  from 
one  of  those  blood  tested  flocks  out  in 
the  country,  an  experienced  packer 
can  tell  the  flock  that  laid  the  eggs 
from  which  your  chicks  were  hatch¬ 
ed.  The  chicks  are  carefully  sort¬ 
ed,  keeping  out  all  small  and  weak 
chicks.  The  lid  is  placed  on  the  box 
and  then  the  girl  places  her  number 
on  the  box  to  identify  her  pack  should 
trouble  arise  later. 

All  packing  is  done  by  girls.  "They 
have  a  keener  feeling  and  are  more 
careful  packers  than  men,”  said  our 
friend. 

Then  comes  the  journey,  to  Maine  or 
Florida  or  out  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Dakotas.  This  completes  the  story  of 
a  big  hatchery.  It  takes  sixty  hands 
to  operate  a  plant  during  the  busy  sea¬ 
son,  gathering  eggs  by  the  millions, 
shipping  to  scores  of  states  and  into 
thousands  of  homes.  Everything  moves 
with  railroad  precision  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  please  the  customer. 

Complaints 

Then  come  the  complaints.  Do  you 
remember  the  check  marks  on  the 
box?  They  tell  a  lot  of  things  about 
the  chicks  you  receive.  In  the  first 
place  the  hatchery  guarantees  100  per 
cent  delivery.  There  will  never  be 
any  trouble  from  that  point  as  that 
guarantee  is  filled  to  the  letter.  A 
system  of  checking  troubles  and  com¬ 
plaints  has  been  developed  after  years 
of  experience  that  leads  the  operator 
to  offer  certain  warnings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  buying  chicks.  Here  are  a  few 
from  our  friend  and  guide. 

Do  not  leave  to  the  mail  carrier  the 
job  of  delivering  chicks.  You  have 
specified  a  special  date  for  delivery. 
Have  the  postmaster  call  you  when 
they  are  at  the  office.  Come  in  your- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Keystone  Chicks  L"dt1T9tI0tin" 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minoreas  ,etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says.  “I  raised  075 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
last  year.” 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  cnicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.” 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  "‘Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct, 
to  Peb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18tb 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  P». 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  Schoo* 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  _  , 
Best  Project  / 

$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


can  do 
at  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  theie 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  AH  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Writf  now 


Healthy,  Hardy.  Vigorous  Ciiix  backed  by  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited. 
Low  prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  PRICES  50  100  300  500 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks  $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

S.  C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2%  Discount  on  all 
cash  orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your 
door.  Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B. 
C.  A.  Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

fin  l on  finn 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

. $6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minoreas . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


i  oo,ooop  o  i  n  ir  c  Send  no  Money . 

Pennsylvania  ilV/IVsJ  Chichi  ihippci 

Supervised  ■ ■■■■ ■■ * ■■■ “ ■  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-IIollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  ■  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14,00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $07.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Faros,  Grampian,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — $10.00  per  100  up. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Anconas....$l6,  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyahdottes,  Buff  Orpingtons....$l8,  per  100 
Custom  Hatching.  May  $2.  less;  June.  $4.  less. 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chicks 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active,  Husky,  Pine  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  \Ve 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN  BORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


BOSJQUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  clucks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  clucks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D. 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

“ PENNA .  SUPERVISED  CHICKS ” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  quality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Milan,  Pa. 


ft  Aft  V  W.  Leghorns  . $10.00  per  100 

B  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

r'TJir'  re  R-  I.  Reds  .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  per  100 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


CLOYD 


Eng.  W.  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Common  W.  Leghorns  1 1.00  per  100 

Reds  and  Rocks .  13.00  per  100 

Mixed,  10c  each. 

NEIMOWD,  M-AH-fct-vM!-, P-. 
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1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
1"  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

,o  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
°  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
^  been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years, 
g  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
°  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
°  stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
’  free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
o  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
°  100%  satisfactory  arrival, 
ft  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
y  on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped, 
in  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

■  This  is  your  protection.  Write  for  Prices  on  8 
week  old  &  Beady  to  Lay  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

lj>ed  Bank,  New  Jersey 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


Kerlin  Leghorn  Chicks 


“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  have 
jKerlin’s  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny, 

Marion,  Ill.  "None  better  in  my  35years  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
I  Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  Contest  Win- 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks— Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Kerlin's  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Boy  33  ,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


"SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUuU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or- 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  -rep-.  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— CUT  PRICES 

That  are  better,  stronger,  with  plenty 
of  “pep;”  chicks  easier  to  raise.  That’s 
the  kind  you  have  been  looking  for; 
that’s  the  kind  our  system  produces.  It 
will  pay  you  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

_  Write  today  for  free  new  Bulletin  N. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


RABV  fulfil  Reds— Leghorns 
DAD  I  LlllvIvU  W yandottes — Rocks 

Selected,  healthy,  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks 
insures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  March  and  April  Prices 

?  25  50  100  25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  2.75  5.50  10  S.C.R.I.  Reds  3.25  6.50  12 
S.C.B.  Rocks .  3.25  6.50  12  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.50  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  free  range,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  postpaid,  circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


w  «  ■  vmt  f  \  O  533;  Eggs  $14-100 

DUCKLINGS  ROY  Np A R DEE 


I  A  fV 
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self  and  get  them  to  prevent  chilling. 
Few  chicks  are  chilled  while  in  tran¬ 
sit.  If  they  have  been  chilled  while 
on  the  way  to  your  plant,  some  will 
he  dead  or  will  die  in  a  few  hours  af¬ 
ter  reaching  your  plant.  A  chilled 
chicken  will  live  but  a  few  hours. 
Chicks  that  die  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter  reaching  the  farm  usually  die  from 
•exposure  or  other  causes  coming  after 
they  are  placed  under  the  hover. 

White  diarrhea  covers  a  multitude 
of  evils  and  it  is  blamed  for  most 
chick  troubles.  The  symptoms  of 
diarrhea  are  often  signs  of  other 
troubles. 

Regardless  of  the  trouble  you  have 
had,  or  the  complaint  you  might  have 
over  a  lot  of  chickens,  you  can  count 
on  the  honesty  of  the  hatchery  opera¬ 
tor.  There  are  a  few  crooks  in  the 
world,  but  you  can  depend  on  this 
hatchery  for  a  square  deal.  They 
make  every  effort  to  produce  only 
quality  chicks. 

Most  Hatcheries  Honest 

We  saw  a  few  complaints  and  the 
replies.  The  man  in  Indiana  receiv¬ 
ed  the  same  courteous  treatment  as 
the  man  less  than  twenty  miles  away. 
Distance  has  become  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  chick  business  and  the 
customer  is  safe  in  buying,  if  the 
stock  is  what  is  wanted,  regardless  of 
where  it  may  be  hatched. 

These  are  the  high  spots  in  the 
hatchery  business.  Poultrymen  and 
farmers  are  demanding  chicks  bred 
from  flocks  of  proven  egg  producing 
strains.  The  time  will  soon  be  here 
when  the  customer  will  buy  produc¬ 
tion  records  just  as  the  dairymen 
judge  value  on  the  ability  to  produce 
milk. 

A  new  day  is  at  hand  in  the  chick 
business  and  the  customer  will  buy 
more  chicks  for  the  same  money  in  the 
near  future. 


Chicks  Have  Sore  Eyes 

A  number  of  our  chicks  have  sore 
eyes.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cause  and  how 
to  cure  it?— F.  R.,  New  York. 

SORE  eyes  in  chicks  is  sometimes 
caused  by  a  lack  of  something  they 
need  in  the  ration.  It  is  one  of  the 
so  called  “deficiency  diseases”  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of 
vitamins.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
supplying  the  chicks  with  plenty  of 
green  feed.  Eye  trouble  is  sometimes 
caused  by  dust.  This  can  he  prevent¬ 
ed  by  keeping  the  floor  clean  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  clean  litter. 


.WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS1 

We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A  .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

Special  Matings  .  25.00  28.00  32.00 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1. 

TERMS — 25%  with  order.  Balance  10  days  before  date  of  shipment.  Orders  totalling  less  than 
$20,  cash  with  order.  _ 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$30.00 

35.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  re¬ 
ceive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  chicks. 
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EYES  RIGHT! 

The  right  guide  to  poultry  profits  is  HILLPOT 
QUALITY.  These  chicks  just  brim  over  with  life 
and  vitality — instantly  seen  when  they  come  out  of 
the  box.  That  results  from  right  hatching.  But 
their  deep-seated  vigor— inherited  from  sturdy  farm- 
range  ancestry  of  high  egg  average  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  they  mature  early,  lay  well,  pay  better. 
FREE— my  1928  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 


Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I,  2  &.  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 
Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  25 

Established  1881? 


Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 
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\  “LIVE  AND  LAY”  UP1IUIV3 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be-; 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  Whited 
Brown  and  BuS  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  BuS  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100%J 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  CbiclS 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  | 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Increase  the  Size  of  Your 
Flock  Slowly 

IF  ten  hens  will  pay  $20  per  year 
ten  times  that  number  or  100  hens, 
would  pay  $200  per  year  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  multiplication  a  flock  of  1000 
hens  should  yield  annually  the  pretty 
profit  of  $2000.  That’s  good  arith¬ 
metic  on  paper  hut  the  attempt  to  put 
it  in  actual  practice  has  spelled  dis¬ 
aster  for  many  a  proud  ship  on  the 
uncertain  waters  of  poultrydom. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  season¬ 
ed  poultrymen  that  as  one  increases 
the  size  of  the  laying  flock,  even  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  egg  yield  decreases  and  very 
naturally  so  if  the  increase  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  of  overcrowding. 

With  the  increase  of  numbers  come 
problems  unknown  to  the  small  breed¬ 
er.  It  should  never  be  attempted 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


%  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 
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are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels. 

,  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically Jt\ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Sena  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  ^  -5J 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N. 


Buy 


Cl\/f  I  rHlTY  5  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 
•  1V1.  Li.  LrULIVij  the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron 
Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Prepaid.  >  25  50  100  500  1000  ' 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  _ _  __ 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


SELECTED  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks,  that  are  culled  for  health,  type,  color  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  leading  strains  as  Barron,  Wycoff,  Sheppards.  Fishels,  Holdermans,  100%  Live  Arrival. 

Prices  Delivered  SO  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Anconas . .  $6.00  $11.00  $52.00  $100.00 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff,  B.  Minorcas . 6.25  12.50  60.00  115.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons . 6.25  12.50  60.00  ULOO 

White,  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes...... . 6.25  12.50  60.00  l*5-.00 

Hew ;^ea~ioe  Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

Light  Mixed  9^  *  r 
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CANNED 
PROFITS  / 


T^VERY  can  of  Nopco  Cod  Liver 
'  Oil  is  just  chock-full  of  potential 
poultry  profits — profits  that  you  may 
well  pocket! 

Feed  Nopco  to  your  grown  fowl 
and  your  chicks  alike  if  you  want 
fine,  healthy  birds,  increased  egg 
production,  lowered  chick  mortality 
and  many  more  profitable  poultry 
benefits. 

Nopco  is  pure  cod  liver  oil  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  three  times — once  chem¬ 


ically,  once  on  baby  chicks  and  once 
on  white  rats — for  purity  and  the  all 
important  Vitamin  A  and  D  content. 
Thus  its  success — and  your  profits — 
are  assured  before  you  ever  open 
the  can! 

Sunshine  alone  will  not  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  sunsnine  and  Nopco  com¬ 
bined.  So  be  certain  to  feed  Nopco 
every  day  in  the  year,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  to  get  all  the  profits  that 
your  flock  can  produce. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


Dealers!  We  can  serve 
you  promptly  through 
your  jobber.  Write  us 
today  for  particulars. 


Fill  in  coupon  for  our  free  illustrated  book. 


National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  years 
4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
idly  send  me  your  free  book 
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Kindly  send  me  your  free  boo' 
Name - 


No  obligation. 


R.  F.  D - - — . . . . 


County . . 

I  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from.. 


.  State.. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality  we  put  it  in  the  bag!  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage  of 
cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
Vk%  salt,  Protozyme.  No  meat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  it! 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornraeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  hone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 

Vs%  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs  l 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 
for  variety. 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “Profitable  Poultry  Management.”  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an.  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than, 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  JO  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering, 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM,  Inc.,  Route  427- B  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
without  sufficient  room,  both  indoor 
and  out.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  more  layers  are  to  be  carried, 
more  chicks  must  be  hatched  or  bought 
and  reared;  for  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  profitableness  of  “old  hens”, 
we  believe  that  only  the  highest  re¬ 
turns  can  be  realized  by  carrying  all 
pullets,  with  the  exception  of  some 
yearlings  reserved  for  breeders  each 
year.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of  room 
to  rear  chicks  year  after  year  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  vigor  in  the  pullets  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  heavy  production  for 
most  part  of  a  year. 

Disease  Troubles  Large  Flocks 
More 

Disease  is  more  common  among 
large  flocks,  pernicious  habits,  like 
feather-picking,  egg-eating  and  canni¬ 
balism,  more  prevalent. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  flock  of 
200  chicks  can  be  cared  for  about  as 
easily  as  a  flock  of  100.  And  the 
same  with  hens.  Grain  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  cheaper  in  large  lots,  and  a 
better  market  can  usually  be  found 
for  both  eggs  and  poultry  when  one 
is  able  to  furnish  them  regularly  in 
considerable  quantities. 

So,  increase  your  flock  if  desired,  but 
be  prepared  for  added  responsibility 
and  be  careful  never  to  have  more 
stock  than  you  can  house  and  care  for 
properly. — J.  L.  W.,  Maine. 


For  Sick  Turkeys 

Would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
turkeys  with  good  appetite  but  have 
been  drooping  for  two  weeks.  They 
have  diarrhea  and  droppings  are  very 
yellow. 

1  WOULD  suggest  that  you  give  your 
turkeys  1  tablespoon  of  castor  oil 
and  about  6  drops  of  turpentine  in  it, 
if  they  are  full  grown  turkeys;  if 
small  turkeys  Vz  the  dose. 

The  next  day  give  the  flock  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  common  baking  soda  to 
a  quart  of  water.  Be  sure  they  are 
thirsty  so  they  drink  plenty  of  it. 
Give  the  soda  every  other  day  for  a 
week. 

Sometimes  a  dose  of  epsom  salts 
once  a  week  is  effective.  Use  1  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salts  to  a  quart  of  water. 
First  look  your  birds  over  and  make 
sure  they  have  no  lice.  Are  their 
quarters  cleaned  often  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated  ?  Are  you  feeding  perfectly 
clean  sweet  grain?  Have  they  had 
a  chance  to  get  any  soft  or  unripe 
corn  or  grain?  If  one  of  these  birds 
dies,  open  it  and  see  if  you  find  worms. 
If  so  use  turpentine  in  the  drinking 
water,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of 
water. — Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 


Is  Your  Incubator  Ther¬ 
mometer  Correct  ? 

THERE  is  a  story  that  a  doctor  left 
a  thermometer  at  the  home  of  a 
patient  and  requested  the  mother  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  70.  When 
he  returned  and  inquired  regarding  the 
temperature  he  was  told  that  they  had 
kept  the  thermometer  as  he  requested 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  hang  it 
over  the  stove  to  do  it! 

The  point  of  this  story  applies  equal¬ 
ly  well  to  the  thermometer  used  in  the 
incubator.  It  doesn’t  matter  so  much 
what  the  thermometer  says.  It  is  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  eggs  that 
counts. 

The  thermometer  may  not  be  ac¬ 
curate.  It  can  be  tested  by  compar¬ 
ing  with  a  clinical  thermometer.  If 
the  incubator  registers  100  when  the 
clinical  thermometer  says  it  is  103 
then  the  incubator  thermometer  should 
be  kept  at  100  in  the  incubator  and 
not  at  106  as  has  sometimes  been 
done. 

An  incubator  that  is  not  level 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  for  your 
chicks  when  they  arrive.  Frcm  pure-bred,  high  egg 
record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rooks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  1 0.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
oiass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  Alarch  and  April  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks.  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted  chicks — Light  9c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  lc  more  than 
100  prices.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular  and  prices.  Also  special  Mating  and 
Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank  Reference.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  Lire  Delivery. 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY.  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y, 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers.... _  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected.Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Van  Duzer  Baby  Chi  eks 

Bred  to  Lay  "Bred  to  Pay 


Von  Dazer  Chicks  are  bred  for  ancestries  back  for 
greater  e&&  production.  They  are  bred  to  lay  and 
bred  to  pay,  the  kind  that  produce  poultry  profits 
\  for  you.  All  flocks  are  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
J  Diarrhea  by  the  New  Y  ork  State  Veterinary  College. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Send  for  our  catalog  describing 
•tron&,  healthy  chicks,  all  Smith  hatched. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  Wri.e  today' 

TVs  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Bo*  A  Su**r  Loaf.  N.  Y 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  From  suprlvised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully,  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  « 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington.  Dei. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices— Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
,  .  Leghorns  from  Delaware 

best  breeding  flocks  $12.00  per  hundred,  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns,  $10;  Barred 
Rocks,  $12.  Mixed.  $8  per  100. 
Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 


guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 
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.  CHICK  OFFE 


Pay  the  postman  when 

you  gety  our  chicks.  Pure-bred 
selected  stock  with  fine  breed  type 
^and  laying  ability.  Big  Catalog  Free. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells 
all  about  our  chicks  and  our  C.  O.  D, 
plan  of  shipment.  Write  today. 

We  also  furnish  2  and  6  weeks  old  chicks. 
J.  W.  Ossefle  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns.. $3. 00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 


s  c. 

Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

no 

s.  c. 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

s.  c. 

W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain..  4.00 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  Chicks . 

.  2.50 

4. 00 

7 

32.50 

60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield! 


ACCREDITED  BABY  CHICKS 

The  result  of  years  of  building  and 
breeding.  All  types  of  heavies,  14c; 
lightbreeds,  12c.  Catalogue.  100% 
live  delivery. 

MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Milton,  Pa. 


B  A  BY  CHICKS 


From  free  range  stock.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Lots  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

. $10.00 

$47.00 

$  90.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

.  12.00 

57.00 

110.00  . 

S.  L.  Wyandotts . 

.  14.00 

65.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

.  7.00 

33.00 

60.00 

Light  Mixed . 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery, 

Box  D, 

Richfield,  Pa. 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
causes  trouble  that  is  difficult  to  lo¬ 
cate.  Use  a  level  when  setting  it. 
IT  not  level  the  lowest  corner  will  he 
cooler  than  it  should  while  the  high 
corner  may  be  too  warm.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  incubator  varies  1  de¬ 
gree  for  each  inch  in  height  above  the 
eggs.  If  the  thermometer  registers 
103  an  inch  above  the  eggs  then  the 
temperature  at  the  level  of  the  eggs 
'is  only  102. 


R.  I.  Reds  Still  Ahead  at 
Farmingdale 

FOLLOWING  are  the  high  pens  of 
each  variety  at  the  Farmingdale 
Egg  Laying  Contest  at  the  end  of  the 
21st  week.  The  pullets  in  the  contest 
produced  at  the  rate  of  63%  for  the 
week. 

White  Leghorns 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Wliitehouse,  N.  J. - 789 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo - 769 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Ine.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. - 745 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio - 699 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Loweli,  Mich _ 690 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del . 688 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Jos.  P.  Moynahan,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. — 872 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass. - 735 

John  Z.  LaBelle,»Ballouville,  Conn - 647 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. - 605 

White  WTyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del - 371 

Harvey  B.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa - 347 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del. - - - 629 

Poultry  Dept.  I.  A.  C.,  Guelp,  Ontario - 577 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass.. — - 573 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y. - 574 

E.  A.  Hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass - 560 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Rocks  ,.$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Leg .  2.75  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  . .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 

I  pay  postage— 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 

rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 
FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50. 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoemxville,  Pa. 


Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  &  Brd.  Rocks  ..  12.00  per  100 
Assorted  It,  $8.00  heavy  .  10.00  per  100 

Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  Quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYE.R’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  strain 
IO0  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery 

I.  Rocks  &  Reds 
C.  W.  Leghorns  —  - 

avy  Mixed  .  3.00 

jht  Mixed  .  2.25  — 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
irbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12, 


May 

Prices 

Catalog 

Free 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50  $ 

1 10.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

HATCHERY 
Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rooks  and  S.  C.  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


6c  up  for  May.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Large  Barron  and 
Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
Mixed,  100%  Guaranteed.  "New”  Circular  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


Cabbage  for  Poultry 

CABBAGE  is  recommended  as  a 
green  feed  for  poultry  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  as  it  is  easily  grown 
and  produces  heavily. 

For  the  summer  and  fall  crops  the 
practice  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  early  in  April.  Plants 
for  the  winter  crop  are  started  a 
month  or  two  later.  In  the  field  the 
rows  are  30  inches  apart  from  the 
plants  set  about  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row. 

Desirable  Varieties 

All  Season  is  a  good  variety  for 
the  summer  and  fall  crop  as  it  grows 
well  in  hot  weather,  producing  large 
flat  heads.  Plantings  of  this  variety 
may  be  made  every  two  or  three 
weeks  till  the  first  of  June,  in  order 
to  provide  a  continuous  supply. 

Short  Stem  Danish  Ball  Head  is 
planted  about  the  first  of  June  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  supply  for  winter  storage,  as 
this  variety  keeps  better  than  All 
Season.  Where  cabbage  yellows  is 
present,  a  disease  resistant  variety 
such  as  Wisconsin  Hollander  is  safest 
for  planting. 

Storing  for  Winter  Use 

Cabbage  may  be  stored  by  cutting 
the  heads  and  placing  in  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  cellar  on  racks  that  will 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  air 
around  each  head.  If  stored  in  the 
field,  the  whole  plants  are  placed  head 
down  in  double  rows  with  a  third  row 
resting  on  the  two,  and  covered  with 
five  or  six  inches  of  soil  rounded  off 
so  that  water  will  quickly  drain  away. 
By  making  several  small  mounds 
rather  than  one  large  one  for  the 
whole  crop,  all  the  cabbage  can  be 
removed  from  a  mound  at  one  time 
when  it  is  opened. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous.  Hatched  Right,  by  men  witht  iS 
years  experience.  Special  prices  for  May. 

LOTS  OF  50  100  500  1000 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  . 

Heavy  Breeds  Mixed  for  Broilers 


Keystone  Chicks  have  pleased  thou; 
100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Pine  catalog  free. 


lie 

each 

11c  each 

10%  c 

each 

10c  each 

lie 

<4 

11c  “ 

10%c 

l« 

10c  “ 

12c 

It 

12c  “ 

ll%c 

t  i 

11c  “ 

14c 

t  t 

14c  “ 

13%  c 

i  1 

13c  “ 

12c 

i  l 

12c  “ 

ll%c 

1 1 

11c  “ 

12c 

i  l 

12c  “ 

11  %c 

i  l 

11c  “ 

10c 

i  t 

10c  “ 

9%c 

it 

9c  “ 

nds 

of  customers  and 

they 

will 

ilease  you. 

Prepaid  to 

your  door. 

Member 

1.  B.  CL  A. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class.  Heavy  Laying.  American-Cert-O-  Culd  flocks  for  28  years ;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  an  d  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  ^  ^ 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

W.  Wvandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  75.00  45.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox .  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100:  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Q  Q  £)  ShipTYlBTltS  We  wi^  sllip  20tix  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Teils  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

■  Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 

m  for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00.  25  50  100  500  1000 

H  SC.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas..$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

H  S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  . 3.75  7.25  (4.00  67.50  130 

■  White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00  190 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9-50  47.50  95 

^  Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50  115 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


quality  means  in  quick  ma- 
eggs  are  highest. 


because  customers  have  already  found  what  "AMERICAN'’ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *e  '7t 

Hollywood  White— Brown— Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks— R I  Reds— White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorc 
LRht  mixed  9c  each— Mixed  10c  each— Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians— Brahmas 
—Columbia  Rocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival. 
Excellent  service.  _ _  _ _  .  _ 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


.  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

...  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

..  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

.  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 
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PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  reeord  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

R.  |.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stal¬ 
ing  how  to  do 

It.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


25  50  100 


■RATtV  S.C.  White  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  ....  3.50  6.50  12.00 

V  j 111 IX O  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  %c  less  on  500  lots.  lc  less  on 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  50,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  10(1 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  7.00 

500  lots.  Vic  less — 1000  lots,  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  lauver  McAlisterville,  pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $12  $57.50  $110 

Brown  Leghorns .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  12  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

Black  Minorcas .  12  57.50  110 

k  Mixed  Chicks .  8  37.50  70 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Leghorns — Half  Price — Now  $12.50  Per  100. 
ALFRED  R.  SCOTT  Box  405  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

Over  20  years  of  culling.  Egg  laying  contest  record. 
Foundation  stock.  TOM  BARRON  improved  each 
year.  1927  added  breeders,  cockerels  and  eggs  from 

HOLLYWOOD  and  TANCRED  FARMS,  Washington. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Not  even  a  postage  stamp— 

One  of  the  big  benefits  of  buying  tires  from 
your  local  Goodyear  Dealer  is  his  right- 
on-the-ground  service. 

He  tells  you  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire 
for  your  particular  car;  he  mounts  it  on  the 
rim  for  you,  and  fills  it  with  air. 

He’s  ready  any  time  to  help  you  care  for  that 
tire  in  the  way  that  will  insure  you  the  last 
serviceable  mile  built  into  it  at  the  factory. 

If  you’re  ever  in  trouble  he’s  on  hand  to  help 
you  out,  and  his  knowledge  of  tires  will 
help  you  avoid  trouble  in  future. 

This  service  of  your  Goodyear  Dealer  is 
available  in  your  own  neighborhood;  not 
even  a  postage  stamp  is  needed  to  enlist  it 
for  you. 

It  backs  up  the  quality  that  has  made 
Goodyear  the  world’s  most  popular  tire, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  prime  factor  in  low 
cost  mileage. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  want 
the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the 
most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


American  Agriculturist,  April  7,  1928 

Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Where  to  Write  for  Advice  or  Information 


ERE  are  the  second  and  third 
prize  stories  in  Aunt  Janet’s  Fort¬ 
unate  Incident  Contest.  We  hope  to 
have  room  for  other  letters  later. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner  is  the 
department  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  where  our  readers  may  write 
for  information  or  advice  on  personal 
and  perplexing  problems.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying  to  see  how  many  of  our  readers 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  open  to  all.  All  let¬ 
ters  should  be  signed  but  if  printed 
no  names  are  given. 


A  Scholarship 

Second  Prize 

I  WAS  the  next  oldest  of  six  children 
of  parents  who  had  to  work  hard 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  When  in 
high  school  I  developed  the  one  am¬ 
bition  of  being  a  school  teacher  and  a 
pressing  desire  to  have  a  college  train¬ 
ing.  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  some 
miracle  would  happen  that  I  might  at¬ 
tend  college;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  pro¬ 
vide  finances  enough.  Then  in  my 
junior  year,  New  York  State  created 
the  Scholarship  Fund.  Oh,  how  I 


A  Dainty  Apron 

This  charm- 
i  n  g  organdie 
apron  No.  5353 
graces  a  dain¬ 
ty  hostess  in 
serving  tea 
to  friends. 
Or  it  is  just 
the  sort  of 
thing  one  likes 
to  give  to  pro¬ 
spective  brides. 
It  is  made  of 
yellow  organdie 
with  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  shades 
of  blue  or- 
gandie  upon  it. 
The  petals  of 
the  flowers  are 
of  double  thick¬ 
ness.  An  ivory 
lace  edging  one 
half  inch  in 
width  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  an 
effective  finish 
with  tiels  o  f 
pale  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  A  detail¬ 
ed  working 
chart  showing 
the  exact  color 
scheme  to  en¬ 
tirely  finish  the  apron,  is  furnished.  The 
price  of  this  apron  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  is  65  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
our  book,  The  Art  of  Embroidery  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of  em¬ 
broidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address  all  or¬ 
ders  to  Embroidery  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


worked  to  earn  one  of  the  five  schol¬ 
arships  to  be  awarded  in  our  county. 
Alas,  when  the  list  was  published,  I 
was  seventh.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
could  not  give  up  my  dream.  But  I 
turned  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  next 
best  thing  and  entered  Teacher’s  Train¬ 
ing  class. 

I  had  been  in  training  class  a  week, 
when  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  Albany.  What 
could  that  be?  I  soon  had  it  open.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I 
read  the  letter  over  again.  Then  I 
had  a  good  cry,  I  was  so  happy.  I 
had  received  a  scholarship  on  a  re¬ 
ward.  As  soon  as  I  could  gather 
my  wits,  I  got  in  touch  with  the  college 
and  joy!  joy!  joy!  it  was  not  too  late 
to  enter  that  year.  And  ths,  I  feel  is 
the  most  fortunate  incident  of  my  life 
to  date. — Mrs.  J.  E.  L.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

I  Was  Fired 

Third  Prize 

WAS  fired.  Suddenly  getting  fired 
from  my  first  job  has  been,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  most  fortunate  incident  in 


my  life  so  far. 

Against  the  advice  of  my  mother  I 
left  school  to  take  a  small  job  at  a 
small  salary  but  to  me  it,  or  rather 
they  seemed  big.  I  was  satisfied  even 
though  I  was  reasonably  sure  there 
would  be  no  advancement.  In  justice 
to  myself  I  will  say  that  when  I  was 
on  the  job  I  did  my  work  satisfactorily 
but  was  often  late  or  absent.  The 
latter  happened  at  an  inopportune  time 
— when  I  came  in  late  the  next  morn¬ 
ing — I  was  fired.  Of  course  I  was 
angry  and  humiliated,  placing  the 
blame  everywhere  but  the  right  place. 

I  tried  to  get  another  job  but  I  soon 
found  it  required  some  business  train¬ 
ing  to  get  a  position  so  I  returned  to 
school  to  finish  my  course  and  have 
been  promised  a  good  position  on  grad¬ 
uating — and  believe  me  I  will  not  be 
late  or  absent  without  a  good  reason. 
So,  after  all,  getting  fired  was  what  I 
needed.— H.  L.,  New  York. 


Ensemble  Lingerie 


no  bands  or  elastics  to  bind  at  the  waist; 
besides,  the  whole  garment  helps  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  slim ■  silhouette  which  is  necessary 
with  present  styles.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure,  only  takes  2  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  %  yards  of  2  inch  ribbon 
for  shoulder  straps  for  the  30-inch  size. 
Front  of  camisole  and  bloomers  cut  all 
in  one,  and  are  slashed  in  from  under¬ 
arm  edges  and  laid  in  pleats  beloio 
slashed  opening.  Sides  of  bloomers  are 
left  open  below  hips.  Price  13c.  Em¬ 
broidery  No.  745  adds  a  touch  of  dainti¬ 
ness  and  comes  in  blue  and  costs  15c 
extra. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  new  Spring  catalogues 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 
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A  Basket  for  Baby 

Baskets  Have  Many  Uses  and  Are  Decorative  As  Well 


AN  attractive  and  serviceable  basket 
for  the  tiny  baby  is  made  of  a 
clothes  basket  of  the  oblong  or  oval 
shape  using  either  a  round  or  flat  splint 
variety  as  one  prefers.  The  inside  is 
lined  first  with  cotton  batting,  then 
covered  with  pink  or  blue  cambric. 
Over  the  cambric  white  dotted  swiss 
is  used,  it  being  laid  in  shallow  plaits 
and  caught  at  the  top  with  brass  up¬ 
holstery  tacks.  The  outside  of  the 
basket  may  be  either  enameled  or  var¬ 
nished. 

A  pillow  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  will  bring  it  up  to  the  right 
height  for  baby  but  a  cotton  pad  should 
be  used  over  the  pillow  for  baby  to 
sleep  on.  Other  pads  of  white  cloth 
lined  with  cotton  batting  made  about 
fifteen  inches  square  and  stitched 


Popular  Sports  Type 


serve  for  both  day  and  night  for  the 
first  few  weeks  and  it  will  serve  as  a 
safe  place  in  which  baby  can  play  for 
a  long  time. 

The  sides  serve  as  a  protection  but 
it  should  never  be  set  in  a  direct  draft 
or  baby  will  take  cold.— E.  M.  N .,Neio 
York. 


Dress  pattern  3308  with  its  hip  yoke 
and  monogrammed  front  is  a  very  mod¬ 
ish  sports  model.  Wool  jersey ,  light 
weight  tweed,  wool  crepe,  or  the  heavier 
silks  work  tip  well  in  such  a  design. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure,  ll Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  2,0-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York 

•ty. 


My  Gleaning  Basket 

I  FIND  it  convenient  to  keep  my 
small  cleaning  utensils  and  com¬ 
pounds  in  a  small  market  basket 
which  I  carry  on  the  rounds  of  setting 
the  rooms  in  order  each  morning.  In 
it  I  keep  a  small  brush-broom,  a  small 
dust-pan,  one  or  two  dustless  dusters, 
a  pair  of  cotton  gloves,  a  bottle  of 
furniture  polish,  one  of  liquid  wax,  and 
— if  I  think  it  may  be  needed— a  small, 
deep  pail  of  warm  water  and  a  soft 
cleaning  cloth. 

By  having  all  of  these  things  right 
at  hand  I  do  my  daily  dusting  more 
thoroughly  than  if  I  had  to  go  for  each 
extra  thing  as  needed.  This  reduces 
the  number  of  strenuous  cleaning  days 
necessary  to  keep  the  house  in  order. 

I  accumulated  these  things  gradual¬ 
ly  as  I  found  I  needed  them.  After 


What  Have  You  Done? 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  added  to 
the  farm  income  by  fixing  up  a 
spare  room  and  putting  out  a  “Rooms 
For  Tourists’’  sign.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  just  what  features 
influence  tourists  to  stop  at  some 
farms  rather  than  at  others.  We 
know  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
had  valuable  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  in  attracting  tourists.  What  in¬ 
fluences  tourists  to  stop  at  one  place 
rather  than  another  ?  What  advertising 
if  any,  can  be  done?  What  are  the 
chances  for  profit  along  this  line? 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  wiil 
be  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
this.  For  the  best  letter  telling  your  ex¬ 
periences  with  tourist  roomers,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  will  pay  $3,  for 
the  second  best  $2  and  for  all  others 
printed  $1.00.  This  contest  will  close 
May  20th.  Address  Household  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


process  will  be  somewhat  delayed.  Use 
enough  flour  to  handle  easily,— no 
more  and  no  less.  Should  turn  out  three 
dozen  rolls.  This  is  a  most  successful  and 
delicious  recipe. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Even  in  the  best  regulated  families 
circumstances  sometimes  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  hurry  the  rolls  along  as  fast 
as  possible.  By  using  extra  yeast 
this  can  be  done.  However,  the  dough 
should  be  slashed  several  times  during 
the  process  of  rising  to  allow  the  gas 

Charming  Spring  Frock 


the  cleaning  is  finished  I  shake  the 
dusters  or  replace  them  with  clean 
ones  if  needed,  add  polish  or  wax  to 
the  bottles  if  these  are  low,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  leave  the  basket  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  use  next  morning. — Alice 
MARGARET  ASHTON. 


tiree  or  four  times  around  on  the  ma- 
hine  are  used  under  the  baby  and 
cashed  every  day. 

Attractive  little  quilts  are  made  of 
ueesecloth  lined  with  sheet  wadding 
nd  tied  with  pink  or  blue  silk.  As 
he  basket  is  easily  carried  it  may 


Quick  Rolls 

5  cups  flour  (sifted  and  measured) 

1  cup  sweet  milk 
y2  cup  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  sugar 
4  tablespoons  shortening 

3  yeast  cakes  dissolved  in  y4  cup  cold 
water 

Scald  the  milk;  add  the  water.  To  the 
flour  and  salt  add  sugar.  Mix  in  the 
shortening  as  for  any  dough,  and  knead 
until  it  is  smooth  and  springy  (about 
five  minutes).  Set  in  warm  place  and  in 
20  minutes  or  perhaps  half  an  hour  the 
dough  should  be  ready  to  punch  and 
mash  down.  This  will  take  about  10 
minutes  more  and  then  the  dough 
should  be  made  up  into  rolls  of  any 
shape  desired.  Of  course  the  time  is 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  tempera¬ 
ture  the  dough  is  kept  in,  which  should 
be  warmer  than  for  rolls  made  by  a 
longer  method  (about  88°)  in  a  warm 
oven  or  in  a  pan  set  in  warm  water. 
The  handling  must  also  be  quick  or  the 


\ 
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THREE  of  Your  Five  Senses 

Smell  the  clean  naptha!  Feel  the  rich, 
soapy  suds !  See  how  they  work  to¬ 
gether— the  naptha  loosening  the 
clinging  dirt,  the  rich  suds  washing 
it  away!  Three  sure  proofs  that 
Fels-Naptha  makes  washing  easier 
and  quicker.  There  is  extra  help  in 
this  golden  bar — two  active  cleaners 
instead  of  one :  plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  blended  by  our 
own  exclusive  process.  That’s  why . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


ROSE  BUSHES 

TwS.and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Killar- 
ney.  Silver  Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth, 
Ophelia,  Premier,  Columbia,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession-1924,  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler.  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  6  for  $2.95.  2  and  3  years 

old,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
Silver  Moon,  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber,  Aviator  Bleriot, 
Mary  Wallace,  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25c  per  order  west  of  Mississippi. 
HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors, 
$  1 .50  per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  De¬ 
livery. 

LI  LY-of-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that 
grows,  two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00. 
Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

Reynolds  Farms,  R.F.D.  44,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Sc  Vtific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comf,  table 
homelike  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask 
for  free  book  including  complete  information. 
BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS 
1081 1  Bogue  Building 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Pattern  3307  has  some  delightful 
touches  ivhich  distinguish  it  from,  other 
frocks,  although  it  remains  simple 
enough  for  the  home  dressmaker.  The 
new  printed  silks,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  plain  material  are  especially  good  for 

such  treatment . The  pattern  cuts  in 

sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure,  and  only  takes  3  yards  of 
40-incli  material  with  %  yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting  for  the  36-inch  size.  Price 
13c. 

to  escape.  By  careful  hayidling  these 
rolls  may  be  just  as  delicious  as  any 
others  and  with  yio  flavor  of  yeast. 

From  Disaster  to  Decoration 

JUNIOR  had  torn  a  hole  in  the  front 
of  his  good  sweater,  and  a  “darn 
would  show  and  look  awful!’’  he  pro¬ 
tested.  But  from  an  old  felt  hat  I 
cut  an  emblem — a  pair  of  wings  and 
appliqued  them  neatly  on  the  front  of 
the  sweater,  making  what  son  was 
pleased  to  call  “a  nifty  ornament”.  In 
the  same  way,  later  on,  I  repaired  a 
torn  bathing  suit,  appliquing  a  lobster 
on  it.  This  plan  can  often  he  follow¬ 
ed  with  a  little  girl’s  dress  which  has 
torn.  Cut  the  patch  in  some  fancy 
form,  a  leaf,  an  apple,  an  orange,  in  a 
contrasting  color,  and  applique  neatly, 
thus  turning  a  disaster  into  a  decora¬ 
tion!— E.  D.  Y..  Calif , 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  vour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  oroeped. 
Communications  strictlv  confidential. 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney.  73-J  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Clear  ThePores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Guticura  Soap 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  Bold  everywhere.. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Pa.ndruff— Stops  Hair  Falling; 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

G0c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchqgue,  N.  Y. 


Basketry  Material* 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake.  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34.  Mass. 


UfAAl  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
WyiJL  BATTING —  us  jour  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

produets  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G.  West  Un";',  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Wooden  Spoil  ^  7] 


IT  was  still  light,  and  he  calculated 
to  reach  St.  Boniface  soon  after  Du¬ 
val  opened.  But  he  had  not  gone  a 
dozen  paces  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  trotting  horse,  and  presently, 
from  among  the  trees,  he  perceived 
Madeleine  Rosny  upon  the  chestnut 
which  had  bolted  with  her  on  the  day 
of  the  dynamite  blast. 

Hilary  stood  still,  overcome  with 
surprise.  He  had  not  seen  her  since 
the  day  when  she  forbade  him  to  speak 
to  her,  and  the  thought  that  she  was 
riding  toward  his  camp  at  that  late 
hoi  r  aroused  the  echoes  of  his  old 
hopes,  but,  with  them,  resentment  at 
her  injustice. 

She  put  her  horse  to  the  gallop  as 
she  neared  him,  and  reined  up  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  she  almost  threw  the  beast 
back  upon  his  haunches.  Hilary  saw 
that  she  had  a  new  and  powerful  bit, 
which  gave  her  perfect  control.  Her 
pluck  was  splendid  in  this  riding  of 
the  same  animal  along  the  same  road. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  waited.  She 
leaned  over  the  horse’s  shoulder,  and 
he  saw  that  her  face  was  expressive 
of  great  concern. 

“You  are  not  to  go  to  St.  Boniface 
to-night,”  she  said. 

“May  I  ask  why?” 

“It  is  my  wish,  Monsieur — and  my 
warning  also.”  ■ 

The  memory  of  their  past  meetings 
rushed  through  Hilary’s  mind,  already 
unbalanced  by  the  events  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  became  conscious  of  a 
great  rush  of  anger  that  seemed  to 
sweep  through  him  like  some  imper¬ 
sonal  force  and  hold  him  against  his 
will. 

“So  you  think,  Mademoiselle  Rosny, 
that  you  are  entitled  to  express  your 
wishes  and  your  warnings  to  me,  in 
the  light  of  our  acquaintance?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“You  are  pleased  to  be  insolent  to 
me  again,”  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice.  “It  does  not  matter.  If  you 
go  to  St.  Boniface  you  go  at  your 
peril.” 

“And  my  safety  is  your  care  and 
interest?” 

“You  are  not  to  go. 

“Mademoiselle - ” 

“I  ask  you  not  to  go.  I  implore 
you,  then.” 

“By  what  right?”  cried  Hilary  an¬ 
grily.  “Have  you  worked  for  me  or 
against  me,  Mademoiselle  Rosny,  since 
I  came  here,  expecting  to  find  only  a 
welcome  among  my  neighbors  ?  Have 
you  shown  any  reason  why  I  should 
heed  your  advice,  or  put  faith  in  your 
disinterestedness  ?” 

She  was  not  looking  at  him.  “No,” 
she  answered,  very  quietly.  “But  you 
must  not  go.  Monsieur  Askew,  I 
have  come  here  to  beg  it  of  you. 

I - 

“You  have  come  here  to  beg  me  not 
to  attend  to  my  interests,”  cried  Hilary, 
losing  all  his  self-control.  “Are  you 
not  actively  allied  with  my  worst  en¬ 
emy,  who  seeks  to  ruin  me  and  drive 
me  out  of  St.  Boniface!  How  can  you 
dare  come  here  to  hinder  me  in  tak¬ 
ing  any  action  I  choose?'  How  am 
I  to  know  that  this,  too,  may  not  be 
some  scheme  of  Monsieur  Brousseau’s  ? 

I  lost  nearly  a  winter’s  cut  of  lumber 
when  my  boom  was  treacherously  de¬ 
stroyed.  You  knew,  Mademoiselle 
Rosny,  and  yet  you  ask  me  to  heed  ad¬ 
vice  from  one  who  is  not  my  friend.” 

She  started  as  if  he  had  lashed  her 
across  the  face.  Che  tried  to  answer 
him,  but  could  only  stammer  incoher¬ 
ently;  and  her  eyes,  which  had  blazed 
with  wrath  as  he  spoke  of  the  boom, 
were  filled  with  tears  which  she  check¬ 
ed  valiantly. 

“You  think  I  came  here  to-night,” 
she  began,  and  paused,  her  voice  chok¬ 
ing.  “You  think  I  came  here — to  you 


- — to  engage  in  some  plot  of  Monsieur 
Brousseau’s?  It  is  insufferable!  You 
are  not  so  important  an  enemy  as 
that.”  She  put  out  her  hands  swiftly. 
“Ah,  do  not  go  to  St.  Boniface,”  she 
pleaded. 

Hilary  looked  at  her  stubbornly.  He 
would  not  let  himself  be  moved.  The 
moonlight,  full  on  her  face,  showed  the 
quiver  of  her  lips,  her  agitation. 

“I  have  come  to  you,  and  you  have 
humiliated  me,”  she  whispered.  “Go, 
then!”  she  cried  suddenly  jerking  the 
reins.  “Go,  Monsieur  Askew!  Go 
to  St.  Boniface!” 

She  spurred  her  horse  and  galloped 
wildly  away,  while  Hilary  watched  her. 
It  was  a  mad  thing  to  gallop  like  that 
along  the  stony  road  beside  the  river. 
He  saw  her  pass  out  of  sight;  he  wait¬ 
ed  till  the  last  reverbations  of  the  fly¬ 


ing  hoofs  had  ceased.  He  was  asham¬ 
ed;  and  yet  he  was  sustained  by  a 
grimmer  determination  than  any  that 
he  had  ever  known.  He  would  not 
let  himself  believe  in  her.  His  wrath 
which  made  him  doubt  every  one, 
which  had  suffered  him  to  let  Lafe  de¬ 
part,  kindled  him  to  fighting  heat. 

The  reputation  under  which  he  had 
chafed  since  the  day  when  he  had 
thrashed  Black  Pierre  should  stand  him 
in  good  stead  that  night.  He  had  en¬ 
countered  nothing  but  hostility  in  St. 
Boniface,  and  he  had  lost  reason  and 
judgment  under  the  lash  of  the  many 
treacherous  blows.  He  wanted  to 
meet  Brousseau  face  to  face;  perhaps 
that  chance  would  come;  but  in  lieu  of 
it  he  would  exercise  his  rights  against 
the  man’s  underlings. 

He  meant  to  fight,  and  he  grew  hot¬ 
ter  as  he  tramped  steadily  along  the 
river  road,  reeling  off  the  miles  behind 
him,  a  lonely  figure,  his  heart  rancor¬ 
ous  against  the  injustice  meted  out  to 
him;  bitter  against  Lafe,  bitter  against 
Madeleine,  but  furious  _n  his  resolution 
to  show  St.  Boniface  what  manner 
of  man  he  was. 

At  last  the  lights  of  the  settlement 
began  to  twinkle  through  the  trees.  He 
walked  a  little  faster,  fingering  the  re¬ 
volver  in  his  coat  pocket.  But  when 
he  reached  the  gate  above  the  dam  he 
stopped  for  a  while  and  considered. 

His  instinct  was  for  physical  assault, 
such  violence  as  alone  could  appease 
his  rage.  He  listened  to  the  distant 
hubub  about  Duval’s  shanty;  and  then 
he  did  the  wisest,  or  else  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  thing  that  he  could  have  done.  He 
broke  his  revolver,  took  out  the  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  threw  them  away.  He  put 
the  weapon  back  in  his  pocket,  opened 
the  gate,  and  went  on. 

He  strode  past  dam  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  outlying  houses  of  the 
settlement.  As  he  neared  the  first 


house  he  perceived,  beneath  the  lan¬ 
tern  which  hung  from  the  roof  of  the 
rickety  porch,  the  wrinkled  face  and 
grey  beard  of  an  old  man,  aureoled  by 
the  downward  reflection.  It  gave  the 
effect  of  a  portrait  of  some  old  Am¬ 
sterdam  worthy  done  by  Rembrandt 
in  chiaroscuro;  it  was  such  an  old 
man’s  face  as  hangs  upon  the  wall  of 
many  a  picture  gallery.  The  man  was 
old  Jacques  Brousseau,  and  at  the 
sight  of  him  Hilary  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  without  knowing  why. 

Old  Jacques  was  adjusting  the  wires 
of  a  trap  with  a  pair  of  large  pincers. 
As  Hilary  stopped  he  looked  up, 
chuckled,  and  pointed  at  the  trap  with 
a  long,  skinny  finger. 

The  allusion  escaped  Hilary,  but 
there  was  something  horrible  about  the 
senile  malice.  Hilary  shuddered;  and 


then  he  shook  the  recollection  from 
him  and  continued,  feeling  an  implaca¬ 
ble  resolve  harden  him  as  he  heard  the 
shouts  and  the  tumult  that  came  from 
Baptiste’s  old  house.  He  turned  in¬ 
to  the  little  street  on  which  it  stood 
and  saw  it  in  front  of  him,  with  the 
higher  bulk  of  the  mill  beyond.  The 
streets  were  almost  empty;  all  the 
men  of  St.  Boniface  seemed  co  have 
assembled  there,  and  the  women  had 
withdrawn  anxiously  into  their  huts 
and  drawn  the  shades. 

The  shades  of  Baptiste’s  cabin  were 
drawn,  too,  and  the  lamp-light  from 
within  threw  the  shadows  of  the  lum¬ 
bermen  upon  them  in  gortesque  atti¬ 
tudes.  Hilary  could  see  through  the 
open  door  that  the  place  was  packed 
to  suffocation.  There  was  no  room  to 
dance;  but  there  was  to  be  no  dance 
that  night. 

A  group  of  men,  chattering  upon  the 
porch,  ceased  their  conversation  as 
Hilary  ascended  the  three  steps,  and 
nudged  one  another.  One  of  them 
broke  into  loud,  drunken  laughter. 
Then  a  small  boy,  whom  he  recognized 
as  the  one  that  unnailed  the  packing 
cases  at  the  store,  leaped  from  among 
the  feet  c?  the  men,  where  he  had  been 
lying,  apparently  posted  as  a  look-out, 
looked  into  Hilary’s  face,  yelled  an  op¬ 
probrious  word,  and  dashed,  screaming 
excitedly,  into  the  shanty. 

Hilary  followed  upon  his  heels,  heed¬ 
ing  neither  him  nor  the  man  who  had 
laughed.  He  hardly  heard  them.  He 
strode  into  the  saloon  and  stood  with¬ 
in  the  doorway. 

CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  TRAP 

HE  first  man  whom  he  saw  was 
Lous  Duval,  uncorking  a  bottle  of 
gin.  Their  eyes  met  across  the  heads 
of  the  lumbermen  before  Hilary’s  pres¬ 
ence  was  known,  while  the  boy  was 


still  yelling  his  warning  at  Hilary’s 
side. 

Hilary  stood  still  for  a  moment,  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  scene.  He  was  faintly 
conscious  that  the  door  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room  had  closed,  but  this  per¬ 
ception  made  no  impression  on  him, 
He  felt,  alone  though  he  was,  that  he 
was  absolute  master  of  the  situation. 
As  in  moments  of  such  intuition,  the 
course  of  time  seemed  momentarily  ar¬ 
rested,  and  very  slowly  he  saw  the 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  lumbermen 
change  from  drunken  good  humour  to 
hatred,  and  Louis’s  hand  that  held  the 
bottle  begin  to  shake  with  fear. 

Hilary  strode  up  to  Louis,  pushing 
the  lumbermen  who  were  in  his  way 
aside,  seized  the  bottle  from  his  hand, 
and  dashed  it  to  the  floor.  His  move¬ 
ment  and  the  ensuing  action  were  so 
swift  that  it  was  only  after  their  com¬ 
pletion  that  all  the  company  awaken¬ 
ed  to  his  presence. 

He  turned  toward  the  plank  table 
which  had  been  nailed  across  a  re¬ 
cess  for  a  bar  counter.  On  this  were 
a  number  of  bottles,  all  of  brandy  or 
gin  illicitly  distilled  and  smuggled  up 
the  river.  On  the  floor  were  two  hogs¬ 
heads.  A  quantity  of  glasses  newly 
bought,  and  still  containing  fragments 
of  the  straw  in  which  they  had  been 
packed,  stood  on  a  packing  case  near¬ 
by.  * 

Hilary  swept  his  arm  along  the 
plank,  knocking  off  the  bottles,  which 
crashed  to  the  floor,  strewing  it  with 
broken  glass.  A  score  of  streams  be¬ 
gan  to  filter  between  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  uniting  in  the  depressions.  The 
stench  of  spirits  rose  into  the  air. 

He  kicked  the  hogsheads  over,  and 
they  added  their  contents  to  the  pool. 
With  another  sweep  he  struck  down 
the  glasses.  Then  the  lumbermen 
rushed  at  him,  cursing,  infuriated.  The 
foremost  hesitated  as  they  came  with¬ 
in  reach  of  his  arm,  however,  remem¬ 
bering  Pierre’s  discomfiture.  The  mo¬ 
mentary  delay  was  fatal  to  them, 
Hilary  struck  out  with  all  his  force, 
felling  them,  or  sending  them  stag¬ 
gering  backward  against  those  behind, 
and  clearing  a  passage  in  a  twinkling 
toward  Louis,  with  whom  alone  he  had 
business  at  that  moment. 

Louis  was  a  coward,  unlike  his 
brother  and  Pierre,  perhaps  pardon¬ 
ably,  on  account  of  his  physical  weak¬ 
ness.  As  Hilary  grasped  him  by  the 
shoulders  the  little  liquor-seller,  who 
made  up  in  adroitness  for  what  he 
lacked  in  strength,  twisted  like  an  eel, 
dived  under  the  arms  of  those  about 
him,  and  rushed  toward  the  rear  en¬ 
trance,  shouting  something  as  he  rah. 

What  it  was  Hilary  did  not  know. 
He  perceived  dimly  that  the  mob  fell 
back,  except  a  few  who,  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  themselves,  surged  about  him 
like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snarling,  apd 
trying  to  thrust  at  him  with  the  knives 
which  they  had  drawn  from  their  leath¬ 
er  belt  sheaths.  Hilary,  fighting  like 
a  madman,  sent  them  smashing  to  the 
floor,  cleared  his  way  again,  and  made 
for  Louis,  who  was  just  opening  the 
back  door.  He  grasped  at  him,  but 
Louis  was  just  a  second  too  quick..  He 
darted  through,  and  the  door,  thrown 
back  violently,  struck  Hilary  upon  the 
forehead.  The  next  instant  Hilary 
passed  through  the  doorway  in  pur¬ 
suit. 

The  shanty  which  Baptiste  had  once 
occupied  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
a  large  structure  used  by  the  mill  for 
storing  machinery.  At  the  back,  and 
contiguous  with  it,  had  been  the  old 
mill  stables. 

As  Hilary  entered  the  stable  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  he  heard  the 
bolt  shot.  The  yells  of  the  lumber¬ 
men  grew  faint.  It  was  only  then 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor. 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Brousseau  declares  war. 
He  tries  in  every  way  to  break  Hilary’s  will.  Madeleine  Rosny,  to 
whom  Brousseau  is  engaged,  learns  of  the  latter’s  villainy.  She  en¬ 
deavors  to  warn  Hilary  not  to  interfere  with  a  saloonkeeper  who  has 
opened  a  “joint”  in  St.  Boniface.  Hilary  goes  in  spite  of  this.  Con¬ 
nell  at  first  refuses  to  take  a  hand,  but  at  the  last  minute  starls  to 
help  Hilary. 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

6  EXTRA  FINE  Police  puppies  for  sale,  10  weeks 
old.  W.  Q-  MINTURN,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  POLICE  DOG  2  yrs.  ole},  price  $23. 
ORVILLE  L.  DAVIS,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

DON'T  HESITATE  NOW  and  regret  later.  Buy  an 
KnglLli  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now;  they  will  bring  your 
cows  next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Mara¬ 
thon.  n.  v. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— Parents  drivers.  PAINE.  South 
Hoyalton.  Vt. 

poll  SALE — Six  months  old  Airedale  puppies. 
Eligible  for  registration.  WALTER  PAGE,  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y'- 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1,  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Baby  Chicks 


KOIl  SALE— 3  Registered  Red  Bone  coon  hounds, 
feguib'’-  Partly  broke  on  coop.  In  heat  soon.  $30,00 
each.  STANLEY  KANDEFER,  East  Otto,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
deg's,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 
mBHths  old.  write  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W,  W. 
NORTON.  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y, 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER  PROD¬ 
UCT  CORF.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Y'a, 


RAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS---  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
I  tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK  ” 


Cattle 

— MAPLE  LAWN  MILICING  Shorthorne,  we  are  of- 
fefing  choice  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  son  of  the  grand 
champion  Puke  of  Glenside  and  out  of  good  produe- 
ng  dams.  Accredited  herd.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Hil- 
on.  N.  Y. 


Swine 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts, 
Guernsey  bun  calves  from  A.  B.  cows.  JOS,  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Atglen,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.  J.  C’s-fall  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mal¬ 
lory,  n.  y. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs.  Grand 
I  champion  strain,  bred  from  600  lb.  sows.  Registered, 
|  $10,00  each,  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type— exceptional  markings— two  matings — low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

|  Grampian.  Pa. 

POUTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
[  old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 

I  Free  circular,  M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N,  Y. 

•  SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
I  Minorcas — Exclusively— Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
1  Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
|  MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
-eg^s— Exceptional  fine  type— dependable  layers — Low 
I  Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER,  Grampian.  Pa. 

TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 
I  real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

KA1ILERS  SUPER  QUALITY  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns — Stock  direct;  every  bird  on  our  own  farm; 
males  all  pedigreed  290  or  higher.  Quality  Ringlet 
Rocks  that  are  barred-to-the-skin.  30  other  breeds. 
Poultry,  Ducks.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  Hugbesville, 
Pa, 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten 
cents  apiece,  delivered.  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOSEPH  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 

CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  Black-BufT  and  White 
Minorcas,  cockerels,  trios  and  hatching  eggs.  WM.  H. 
W1NEGARD,  Itiehmondville,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS— Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guincas — 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, 
Pa. 

FANCY  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant  Cockerels  $5.00. 
Pullets  $3.50.  Hatching  eggs  $1.50  per  setting  of  15. 
$7.00  per  100.  White  Wyandotte  pullets  $3.00.  MRS. 

11.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa, 

HENS— PLYMOUTH.  POLISH.  Eggs.  PAINE, 

South  Royalton,  Vt. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  for  hatching. 
JAMES  F.  HOWLAND.  Walton.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs.  $0  per 
dozen.  Mrs.  THURSTON  SMITH.  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  ten.  Black 

Giant  eggs  $1.75-15.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth, 
P*. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers— very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M- 

CHASE,  Box  40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  —  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks — Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs.  Poland 

China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER.  Stanfordville, 

N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  TOULOUSE  geese,  eggs  40c  each,  also 
certified  Black  Jersey  Giant,  hatching  eggs  $1.50  per 
15,  Prepaid  and  insured.  MARTHA  TAYLOR, 

Friendship,  N.  Y, 

CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorns  mated 
to  pedigreed  males  from  250  to  315  egg  dams.  Eggs 
and  chicks,  Reduced  prices.  Circular.  WEBSTER 
KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y, 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— State  Fair.  Utica  and  Roch¬ 
ester  winners.  Eggs  $3.00  and  $4,00  per  15.  Brown 
China  geese— ganders  $4.00.  Eggs  50c,  10  for  $4.00, 

IvAUYAJIOORA  FARM,  Barneveld,  N.  Y'. 

TURKEY  EGGS  for  hatching.  From  large  size, 

pure  bred,  free  range  stock.  Free  from  disease.  $8.00 
per  doz.  or  75c  per  egg,  MRS,  W.  D.  LAWRENCE, 
Adams,  N,  Y'. 

Chicks— Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'  EGGS— 10  eggs  $5. 
Healthy  free  range  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER. 

R2.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  VIGOROUS  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  75c  eaeh.  10  for  $7.00.  Jersey 

Black  Giant  eggs  $2.00  per  15.  $12.00  per  100.  Post¬ 
paid.  ADA  PETRIE,  Route  2,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Vermont 
certified:  Bred:  Grown:  Tested  100%  free  from  white 
diarrhea:  Cockerels  used  from  200-egg  hens:  300  pullets 
hatched  Feb|  5:  2000  chicks  weekly:  Circular  with 
prices.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns.  Barred  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks. 

Low  prices.  Write  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000 

White  Leghorn  pullets.  January  &  February  hatched 
ready  to  ship,  $1.00  each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM. 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

EMBDEN  GOOSE  EGGS  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin 
duck  eggs  10c  each;  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each; 
$7.00  per  100;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1.25 

per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Postpaid  and  insured.  MRS. 
EDITH  ZAHNISER,  Mercer.  Pa.,  R.  D.  I. 

EGG— POULTS— CII IX — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  won 
first  prize  tom.  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  New 
York  State  Fair- — Eight  prize  hens  in  yards.  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes  won  first  hen.  first  cock,  first  pen. 
Champion  Wyandotte  cock— production  class  New 
Y'ork  State  fair.  MRS  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans 

Mills,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks 

QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  Tancred  strain, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  write  for  circular.  FREE 
RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa.  John  S. 
Burner,  Prop. 

BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

SUPER-QUALITY  CIUCKS  from  Inspected  freo 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right,  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 

Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS— Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WOODSXDE 

FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

“CHICKS”— N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  ALron,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  hens  with  records 
of  200  to  292  eggs.  Est.  12  years.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  .G.  A.  HAASE  &  SON,  Bueksville,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  healthy  free  range 
stock  12c.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Aid. 


FANCY  PICTURE  FOLDER  FREE— Showing  the 
Eight  Good  Varieties  Famous  Farm-Service  Chicks. 
Pure-Bred  flocks  alike  in  color  are  beautiful.  Grow 
quickly  into  heavy  winter  layers.  Your  market  man 
pays  extra  for  all  Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns,  etc..  Get 
pure-breds  this  year.  Surprise  your  neighbor.  Our  chick 
prices  are  very  low.  Big  Discount.  Guarantee  100% 
live  delivery  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Write  today.  FARM 
SERVICE,  Route  A10.  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  quality  chicks.  Pennsylvania 
supervised,  blood  tested  flocks.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue  free.  POTTER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Pa, 

WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  clfix. 
$10.00  per  100 — Special  prices  on  larger  orders.  Feed¬ 
ing  system  that  raises  95%  to  laying  age  free.  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  MeAlisterviJle,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  our  hardy, 
northern  grown,  healthy,  heavy  laying  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  insures  you  livable,  profitable  birds.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  deliver  these  high  quality  chicks  to  you  100% 
alive  and  to  give  you  full  satisfaction  at  these  monev 
saving  prices.  $14  per  100.  $130  per  1000.  Three  weeks 
old  chicks  27e  each.  Our  catalog  is  free.  NIAGARA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  120,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN.  ANCONA  CIIK’KS  9c.  Rocks  11.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  12.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY.  York.  Pa. 

ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Eggs  for  hatching  ’’Everlay” 
Brown  Leghorns,  strongest,  healthiest,  best  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  strain  bred  today.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa, 

CHICKS  and  PULLETS— Barron  White  Leghorns 
exclusively.  Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISH¬ 
OP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12.  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.  Heavy  mixed  $10.  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  “Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity’’ 
—Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS:  LARGE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  from  yearling  hens  mated  to  imported 
cockerels,  pedigreed  295  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100.  May  and  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$10.00  100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00  100;  White 
Roeks  $14.00  100;  Heavy  mixed  $10.00  100;  light  9 
cents.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write 
for  catalogue.  JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A.  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS— Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75o— ten  $6.  Infertilcs 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Additional  Classified 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


MUAS-VOU  DON'T 
HAME  To  VjELOTfie 
LAVJN  TO  D  AV  — 
VOU  CAN  GO  DOWN 
SWItANMNG  WITS 
THE  OTHER  BOVS 


AY<SHOOT.MA!  . 

\  OOWANN  a  GO  SY\JIMMlH? ' 
EE  WHll-A(rtvC  CANCH A 
„JEPA  FELLER  BOSV 
AUTHE  time.shux- 
D'TA  TWMK  » GOTTA  P<-AV 
ALL  DAY.-*  I  WANNA  ST  AT  # 

home  an'  pull  plan  tin, 

OR  N\OW  TH’LAWN 
OR  SUNS PT HIM’/, 


^^partj  blue 


3v  /  part  red  top 


To  Get  a  Good  Lawn 

on|heW| 

Tt  WILL  HEIsP  THE  WEEDS' 

1  MORE  THAN  THE  GRASS' 


By  Ray  Inman 


f  SULPHATE  OF  AMMON/A 


50-50 WITH  A  GOO O 
7IM6RCIAL 
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rfllX  COMMERCIAL  FERT1U1ER . 

1  1 1*  BROADCAST  EVENLTYTW1C& 
1  IN  SPRING  AND  ONCE  IN  FALL. 

WATER  WELL  AFTER.  FERTILIZING 


■)] 
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SITUATIONS  THAT  H6VEROCCUR-N9I 


(474)  30 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


Real  Estate 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPltA  BAR- 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
international,  Texas  all  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10.  $12.  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 
Horning.  Owego,  n.  y. 


GIANl'  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY.  Draper.  Va. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Trio,  Thorobred  Bronze  Turkeys,  unre¬ 
lated.  Wolf  straih.  MRS.  GEO.  RUHNAU,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Gold  Bank  Strain.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  MAUDE 
MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  1\ 


LARGE  BEAUTIFUL  BRONZE  TOMS:  MATTISON, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred, 
eggs  $10.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson, ,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE — Laying  geese  $5  each.  Large 
Bronze  Gobblers  $10  each.  CARR  FARM.  Edmes- 
ton.  N.  .Y 


TURKEYS — Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  1NGERSOLL.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Miscellanous 


FOR  SALE — John  Deer  Tractor,  Plows  and  Disks 
nearly  new.  Address  FRANK  BETTS.  Ballston  Spa. 
N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  Is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-fatnily  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


TWO  DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  river  flat,  of 
139  acres,  fine  new  house  9  rooms,  hot  and  cbld 
water,  bathroom,  furnace,  a  good  sized  tenant  house, 
3  car  garage,  hen  house  including  340  hens.  Basement 
barn  30X104  stanchions  for  57  head  of  stock,  another 
bam  26x40,  granary,  icehouse,  milk  house,  a  fine  dairy 
of  37  Holstein  cows,  4  good  horses,  truck,  all  tools 
and  crops,  30  acres  wood  on  state  road,  near  school, 
2  miles  to  a  good  town  with  all  kinds  of  stores, 
high  school,  railroad,  churches,  etc.  Price  $17,500  for 
everything.  $5,000  cash  balance  terms  if  you  wish. 
Another  one  104  acres,  10  room  house.  2  good  barns, 
new  hen  house,  11  dairy  cows,  3  heifers,  bull,  2 
horses,  near  school,  2%  miles  to  a  good  town,  all 
tools  and  Crops,  %  ton  truck,  land  lays  good  to  work. 
Price  $4,400  for  all,  cash  $1,000  balance  terms. 
SHEFF  &  LINGEE,  So.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— Extraor¬ 
dinary’  buildings,  water  and  trees.  Will  sell  cheap. 
ELBERT  MILLER,  1429  Grand  Concourse,  New  York. 


TO  GOOD  FARMER  with  stock,  topis — $150  down 
buys  excellent,  desirably  located  100-acre  Western 
New  York  farm,'  sacrifice.  BOX  3,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


“WILL  KENT  OR  SELL  farm  property  located  at 
Williamstown,  N.  Y.  Soil  especially'  adaptable  for 
the  growing  of  certified  seed  potatoes.”  F.  L.  BUR¬ 
DICK.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


FARM — 120  acres,  good  9-room  house,  3  barns,  gran¬ 
ary,  chicken  house;  10  miles  from  city  limits;  on 
State  road;  $6,000;  owner,  H.  R.  JENNINGS,  304 
Merriman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— Maryland  Eastern  Shore  8  acre  farm. 
5  miles  from  Salisbury  on  Ocean  City  Boulevard,  all 
improved  land,  5  room  house,  barn,  garage,  large  hen 
house.  Immediate  possession.  Price  $4,000.  $1,500 

each.  ELISHA  B.  STEERE,  Paronsburg,  Md. 


147  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— %  mile  from  macadam 
road  in  Central  New  York,  good  11  room  house,  2 
large  concreted  barns  60  acres  can  be  tractor  plowed; 
some  good  timber;  priced  below  cost  of  buildings  to 
settle  estate.  MRS.  HENRY  HENDERSON,  Parish, 
N.  Y. 


100  ACRE  FARM  located  at  Branford,  Connecticut. 
10  minute  walk  on  hard  road  from  Boston  Post  Road, 
Branford  Green  and  Shore  Line  Railroad  Station, 
suitable  for  dairying  or  market  gardening.  35  acres 
tillable.  10  room  house,  40x100  foot  barn.  Ideal 
location  for  city  man’s  country  place.  Address  136 
HARBOR  ST.,  Branford.  Conn. 


VT  FARM — 185  Acres,  40  tillage,  bal.  pasture  and 
woodland,  good  soil,  average  300  bu.  potatoes  per 
acre.  1000  sugar  maples  equipped.  9  room  house, 
modern  plumbihg,  never  failing  spring.  Horse  barn, 
4  stalls,  carriage  room,  sow  barn,  18  tie  ups,  silo, 
hen  house,  tool  house,  shop,  some  fruit  good  neigh¬ 
bors  near,  beautiful  view,  3  mile  village  %  in  school. 
Price  $4,000.  $1,500  down.  Will  sell  equipment  if 

desired.  FRED  A.  MARK,  Rochester,  Vt.,  R.  D.  39, 
Tel.  86-8. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


25  BBL.  FLOUR  &  FEED  MILL  merchant  and  re¬ 
tail  trade,  splendid  opportunity.  E.  J.  STIVELY, 
Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


FARM  WANTED  to  work  on  shares,  with  every¬ 
thing  furnished.  Best  of  references.  MIKE  MlCK- 
LICK,  103  Jessup  St.,  Jessup,  Pa. 


MILL  PROPERTY  44  acres  land — 25  bbl.  midget 
marvel  flour  mill  16  in  attrition  feed  mill,  150,000  ft. 
saw  timber,  busy  all  time  in  fine  dairying  section, 
splendid  opportunity  for  live  man.  E.  J.  STIVELY, 
Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Delightful  country  home,  seven  rooms, 
bath,  toilet  and  sleeping  porch.  All  rooms  heated. 
Garage,  barn,  chicken  equipment,  and  twenty  acres. 
Good  soil,  fruit,  flowers.  Two  miles  from  Newtown, 
Conn,  near  State  road.  $9,500 — cash  $4,100.  Will 
rent  for  one  year  with  option  of  purchase  $45.00  month. 
FLEMING,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Bonn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  give  in  your  orders  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  help.  We  have  quite  a  stock  of  good 
German  and  English  speaking  farmers  and  gardeners 
on  hand.  GERMAN  AGENCY,  228  E.  74  St.,  New 
York  City.  Tel.  Butterfield  0870; 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work 
$45  per  month  and  board.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y.  , 

A  PLAIN  AMERICAN  white  woman  that  wants  a 
good  home  to  care  and  cook,  for  two  blind  jvmen.  Ref¬ 
erence  and  wages,  about  fifty  year  old.;  F.  W. 
LOOMIS,  Chestnuthill.  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


"FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED— to  sell 
Manure  Spreaders.  Wheat  Drills,  and  Pulverizers. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Box  287,  Liberty,  Indiana.” 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding.  $25.00 
per  thousand..  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE 
BROS..  INC..  Laeeyville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  good  prices. 
Get  our  prices.  OWASCO  BAG  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.. 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness,  all  series..  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa.  • 


PURE  HONEY. — Carefully  inspected  and  packed.  5 
lbs.  clover.  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65.  Postpaid  to 
third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD.  Valois.  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS  PLAY'S— One  and  four-act.  Cata¬ 
logue.  HARRY'.  DOTY.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


UPON  receipt  of  $1.10,  will  send  you  postpaid  five- 
pound  pail  our  finest  real  clover  honey.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland.  Mass. 


FRESH  FISH— Sea  Crocus — Fine  eating  very  solid 
flesh— right  from  the  water  direct  to  you.  Make 
up  a  5ft  or  •  100  lb.  order  among  your  neighbors  at 
special  price  to  YOU,  -  or  write  for  selling  proposition 
that  pays  good  profit.  WM.  LORD.  Cambridge,  Sid. 


REMNANTS  SUMMER  or  winter  .  weight  underwear, 
pound  $1.00.  Beautiful  rayon  tubing  for  women’s 
wear  %  pound  $1’,00.  Samples  free.  M.  Knapp, 
Clark  Slills.  N.  Y- 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing  Postage 
Stamps  used  before  ’1880.'  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield. 
Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

FARM  STATIONERY— CARDS— Poultrymen.  stock- 
men.  Best  values  ever  offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  .Vt.  • 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED  1  FRANKLYNPRESS, 

Milford.  N.  H. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
$1.00,  100  berry  pickers’  record  tags  40c.  Samples 

free.  WALTER  G.  .  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New  Yorkers 
and  Heavyweights,  hill-selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000. 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


1,000  STRAWBERRIES  $3.00;  100  Mastodons  $2,00; 
Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Grapevines.  Wholesale  price 
list.  CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks,  Alich. 


LEY'.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  s6ed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON. 
Hall.  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred.  For  sale.  90%  germination  and  better.  Feb. 
test.  $5.00  per  bu.  shipping  point.  Cash  with  order 
or  sent  collect.  A.  L.  WINTER.  Montoursville,  Pa. 

DAHLIAS  OF  QUALITY  and  distinction.  Circular 
describing  varieties  free.  PEASE’S  FLORAL  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Bowmansdale.  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Smooth  Rurals. 
high  yielding,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  A.  WEEKS. 
Locke.  N.  Y\ 

RASPBERRIES — Certified  Latham.  Herbert,  Cuth- 
bert,  St.  Regis.  Columbian,  etc.  Also  Strawberries, 
Blackberries.  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes.  Shrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 
BERT  BAKER.  Iloosiek  Falls,  N.  Yr. 

MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500.  $1.50;  1000.  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton.  Ga. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500.  65c;  1000.  $1.00.,  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton.  Ga'. 

RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed,  smutless,  stiff  straw,  pluthp  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxipps  weeds.  Excelletit  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— College  inspected  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  ’  potatoes — Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers.  Rural 
Russets.  Smooth  Rurals,  Spaulding  Rose — satisfaction 
guaranteed.  N.  Y.  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOC..  INC..  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 
CROPS:  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wake¬ 

field.  Charleston  Wakefield.  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen 
Market-  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best.  John  Baer.  Stone.  Opion.  Beet.  Lettuce,  Potato 
Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50c:  500,  $1.50; 
WOO.  $2.75.  Express  Collect.  1000.  $2.00;  5000.  $8.75; 
10,000.  $15.00.  Packed  in  moss.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany.  Georgia. 

DAHLIAS — 50  standard  varieties,  cheap,  send  for 
list.  MRS.  BERT  HAWES.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIILIA 
FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY".  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY. 

Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants:  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots:  Roses.  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs.  Vines.  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Haihpton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  16  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  diffferent.  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist. 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  to  transplant  or  pot. 
Tomatoes  Langdon’s  Earliana,  Marglobe,  Bohny  Best. 
John  Baer,  Stone.  Matchless  and  Jewel  $3.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  Peppers—  Ruby  King  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg 
Plant — Black  Beauty  $5.00  per  WOO.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE.  Morriston,  N.  J. 

HOLLYHOCK.  BLEEDING  HEART.  PltLOX.  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove.  Oriental  Poppy.  Columbine.  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia.  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster.  Salvia.  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs.  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays. 
N.  Y. 

JAPAN  ONION  SETS  35c  quart— 4  qts.  $1.  Pick- 
Strawberries  5  months  June  to  November.  Everlast¬ 

ing  plants  $2,  Mastodon  $3  per  100.  all  postpaid.  W. 
E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  SPY — new  blightless  potato.  Other 

varieties.  Write.  GEO.  M.  PROPER.  Summit,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— Alsike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat, 
Victory  Oats,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

OSWEGO  ENSILAGE  CORN  bred  for  high  yield  of 
grain  and  silage.  Certified  seed.  Germination  98%. 
Price  and  sample  free.  HAYNES  SNYDER,  FUL¬ 

TON,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Standard  Biennial  Yellow. 
Hulled  and  scarified  $5.40  per  bu.  New,  clean,  well 
graded.  Wilson  Soy  Beans.  B.  M.  HANNA.  Skill- 
man,  N.  J. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  com  crop  was  grown  with 
Clarage  Seed;  1.680  bushels  on  10  acres.  We  have 
certified  seed  of  this  variety  for  sale.  DUNLAP  & 

SON.  Box  2A,  Williamsport.  Ohio. 

FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE— Onion,  Tomato.  Potato 
plants,  leading  varieties  ready  now,  packed  damp 
moss.  Postpaid  100.  50c;  500.  $1.50;  $1,000.  $2.50. 
Expressed  1.000,  $2.00;  4,000.  $7.00;  10,000.  $15.  Or¬ 
der  today.  Catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON  FARMS. 

Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wakefields. 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch.  Leading  varieties  of  Tomato, 
Onion.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices:  100.  50c; 
500,  $1,50;  100,  $2.75.  Express  Collect:  1000.  $2.00; 
5000.  $8.75;  10,000,  $15.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 

Hilary  realized  that  he  had  run  into 
a  trap. 

The  stable  was  dimly  lit  by  two  oil 
lamps,  placed  in  the  wooden  window 
embrasures.  On  either  side  of  the 
stable’s  length  ran  the  horse-boxes, 
with  pieces  of  old  harness  still  hangi 
ing  above  them  from  rusty  nails,  and 
slowly  rotting  under  the  damp  and  the 
cold  of  many  winters.  There  was  a 
passage  of  a  few  feet  down  the  centre. 
The  stable  contained  Louis,  who  had 
posted  himself  within  the  stall  im- 
mediately  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
grinned  at  Hilary  defiantly.  Between 
the  two  stood  Simeon  Duval,  a  gro¬ 
tesque  grin  upon  his  scholar-like  fea¬ 
tures.  The  man  who  had  bolted  the 
door  was  Leblanc,  and  Black  Pierre 
stood  beside  him. 

The  four,  executing  a  flanking  move¬ 
ment  simultaneously,  advanced  and 
took  up  ther  position  between  Hilary 
and  the  door.  Nobody  spoke,  but 
Simeon  Duval  took  off  his  spectacles 
quite  methodically,  folded  them  in 
their  case,  and  placed  it  back  in  his 
pocket.  Standing  with  his  back  close 
enough  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  horse¬ 
boxes  to  be  able  to  prevent  an  at¬ 
tack  from  behind,  Hilary  watched  the 
four  contemptuously.  They  had  got 
him  there  to  fight  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  he  wanted  more,  even  against  the 
lot  of  them.  He  half  regretted  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  his  cartridges,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  no  sense  of  fear  what¬ 
ever.  He  kept  his  right  hand  lightly 
against  the  pocket  in  which  the  re¬ 
volver  lay;  it  might  be  useful  for  in¬ 
timidation,  or  even  for  self-defence. 

(To  be  Continued) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  black 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 

list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy  only 

named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you  are  getting 
Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  pink.  Bertrex  white, 
Schwaben  yellow.  Evelyn  Kirtland  glistening  pink, 

American  Indian  ruffied  red.  50c  per  dozen.  No 

order  filled,  for  less  than  50c.  Order  now.  B.  F. 

ADAMS.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES,  BALDWIN.  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  5  ft.  25c  each.  $20  per  100.  25  or 

over  at  100  rates.  Peach  trees,  Elberta,  Hale,  Roch¬ 
ester.  Y'ellow  St.  John,  2  to  3V4  ft.  15c  each.  $10 
per  100.  25  or  over  at  100  rates.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  one  year,  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  Hardy  Hy¬ 

drangea  bushes  25c  each.  Many  other  items  at  special 
prices.  All  stock  offered  strictly  first  class  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  THOM¬ 
AS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock. 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  K>. 

BEST  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
5c  Cigars  $1.65  for  50;  Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO..  West  l’a- 
ducah ,  Ivy. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A0.  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ky. 

CIGARS — From  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 

MACK.  15  Mechanic,  Canton.  N.  Y. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WANTED — Raw  Furs,  especially  Black  Muskrats, 
Weasels,  Skunk,  Mink,  Foxes,  etc.  We  hold  separate, 
prompt  returns.  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

WANTED- — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats.  Dew 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 

caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 

“DAIRY  SKINS,  CALFSKINS,  HIDES  wanted. 
Good  prices.  Write  S.  H.  Livingston,  Suec.  Key¬ 
stone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 
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^  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Home  Work  Scheme  Closes  Shop 


•pm-Will  you  please  look  up  the  Milo  Gar- 
iv&fent  Company,  235  Broadway,  Bayonne, 
,N.  J-  1  sent  them  $1.50  for  sewing 
aprons  at  home  and  I  have  not  had  any 
‘answer  from  them.  My  mail  has  been 
returned  to  me  but  not  the  money. 

HE  Milo  Garment  Company  has 
been  termed  fraudulent  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities  and  any  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  will  not  be  delivered 
but  will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  repeatedly 
warned  our  readers  against  doing  bus¬ 
iness  with  firms  advertising  to  give 
work  at  home.  The  outcome  of  the 
activities  of  this  company  only  serves 
to  emphasize  our  warning. 


JJave  You  Joined  Buffalo 
4 Auto  Owners’  Association? 

WE  have  received  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  our  subscribers  in 
western  New  York,  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Buffalo  Auto  Owners’ 
Association.  We  are  especially  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  from  all  subscribers  who 
have  paid  money  to  the  agents  of  this 
company.  Give  us  full  details,  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  otherwise,  of  your  deal¬ 
ings  with  this  association. 

Rules  Concerning  Chicken 
Thief  Rewards 

1 — The  reward  is  given  to  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  giving  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  the  thief  or  thieves 
who  steal  poultry  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

2— An  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  must  be  posted 
on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 

3— Mere  notification  of  a  loss  to  the 
authorities  does  not  constitute  evidence 
leading  to  the  arrest,  neither  does  a 
mere  response  to  such  a  call  by  the 
authorities  constitute  evidence  leading 
to  the  arrest.  Rewards  are  paid  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  furnish  the 
information  and  evidence  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

4 — The  person  or  persons  claiming 
the  reward  is  expected  to  notify 
American  Agriculturist  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  theft  occurs. 
r-5 — The  person  or  persons  must  as¬ 
sist  the  authorities  so  far  as  they  can 
and  be  willing  to  testify  in  court. 


Important  Change  in  New 
York  Dog  Law 

THE  New  York  law  describing  the 
procedure  for  appraising  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  dogs  to  livestock  has  been 
amended  and  the  changes  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  immediately.  It  is  important 
that  both  assessors  and  livestock 


owners  become  acquainted  with  the 
changes. 

The  amended  law  provides  that  the 
owner  of  domestic  animals  attacked 
or  killed  by  dogs  shall  notify  one  as¬ 
sessor,  and  he  must  make  an  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  damages  within  three  days. 
He  is  not  required  to  notify  the  other 
assessors. 

If  the  damages,  as  appraised  by  the 
single  assessor,  amount  to  more  than 
$100.00  and  the  claimant  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  appraisal,  it  is  provided 
that  he  may  notify  the  assessor  that 
the  appraisal  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  then  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  no¬ 
tify  the  other  assessors  and  all  or  a 
majority  are  required  within  three 
days  to  inquire  into  the  claim  and 
make  a  report  as  to  the  amount  of 
damages. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  fees  and 
mileage  provided  for  assessors  in  mak¬ 
ing  appraisals. 


“Tipster  Sheets”  Advise  Buy= 
ing  Investment  Securities 

ARNINGS  are  being  issued  to  in¬ 
vestors  as  to  “tipster  sheets’’,  mil¬ 
lions  of  which  are  being  circulated 
now.  These  have  the  double  purpose 
of  making  the  established  value  of  leg¬ 
itimate  securities  appear  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful  and  the  doubtful  value  of  question¬ 
able  securities  seem  to  be  established, 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
says. 

One  type  of  “tipster  sheet”  imitates 
the  market  letter  of  the  established 
brokerage,  presenting  a  conservative 
market  review,  but  invariably  contain¬ 
ing  a  “joker”  suggesting  investment 
in  some  favored  but  fraudulent  scheme. 
Another  resembles  a  newspaper  or  pe¬ 
riodical  purporting  to  give  truthful, 
constructive  criticism  of  a  crusading 
nature,  but  really  putting  a  false  light 
of  approval  upon  questionable  enter¬ 
prises. 

Collecting  from  the 
Township 

I  sold  a  quantity  of  stone  to  the  High¬ 
way  Commissioner  of  our  township  to 
be  used  in  repairing  a  piece  of  road  last 
fall  and  have  not  received  pay  yet.  I 
would  like  to  know  who  I  can  collect 
pay  from  in  case  I  do  not  get  my  money 
from  him  soon. 

OR  the  stone  that  you  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  highway  supervisor  and 
for  which  he  has  not  paid  you  you 
might  submit  a  claim  to  the  Town 
Board.  Try  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  supervisor  to  this  claim  before  you 
submit  it,  or  if  he  won’t  give  it  to  you, 
state  why  he  refuses  to  do  so  in  your 
notice  of  claim.  Make  out  your  claim 
with  full  particulars  and  then  file  it 
with  the  town  clerk. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  enclosing  a 
chicken  thief  reward  check  for  the  Troop  Canteen  Fund.  We  all  appre¬ 
ciate  this  exceedingly  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  securing  accom. 
modations  at  our  barracks. — Winfield  W.  Robinson,  Captain  Troop  A,  New 
York  State  Troopers,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  plan  a  good  Harvest 

AGRICULTURAL  profits  are  not  confined  to  cer- 
>  tain  favored  sections  of  the  country  nor  alone  to 
those  who  specialize.  The  farmer  who  is  fortunately 
situated  in  New  York  Central  Lines  territory  finds 
that  his  accessibility  to  the  great  industrial  centers 
and  cities,  and  the  superior  transportation  service 
that  is  at  his  command,  give  him  a  decided  market 
advantage. 

One  half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in 
the  territory  served  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  farmer  who  carefully  plans  his  crop  production, 
manages  thoughtfully,  grades  conscientiously,  packs 
carefully  and  markets  advantageously,  real¬ 
izes  satisfactory  returns  for  his  work. 
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Begin  now  for  a  profitable  harvest  this  fall. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


JUST  COMPLETED 
and  the  Outstanding  Success  of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 
New  York  City 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  distance 
to  important  business  centers 
and  theatres. 

Ideal  Transit  Facilities 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room — with  Two 
Large  Windows 

Large  Single  Rooms,  size  11x6x20  with  Bath, 
$4.00  per  day:  for  two,  $5.00;  twin  beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms,  Twin  Beds,  Bath  $6  per  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 

Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites  with  Serving 
Pantries,  $95  to  $150  per  Month 

Moderately  Priced  Restaurant 
featuring  a  peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

Curtis  A.  Hale 

Managing  Director 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New  York. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  on  luxurious  transat¬ 
lantic  liners.  The  palatial,  new 
motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  tons  gross 

and  the  twin-screw,  oil-burning 
steamer 

“FORT  VICTORIA” 

Most  equable  climate.  Modern 
hotels.  Moderate  living  expenses. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

For  complete  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 


34  Whitehall  St 
or  your  autho 


When  writing  Advertisers  Mention  America: 


York  City 
local  agent 


.urist 


^jj^^ENTY-Slx  YEARS  Ago  this  month — when  this  nation¬ 
wide  retail  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney — 
a  trip  to  town  meant  starting  before  daylight  and  arriving 
back  home  after  dark.  In  countless  instances,  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  even  the  long  day’s  trip. 

Today  the  automobile  and  good  roads 
have  changed  it  into  a  pleasure  spin  of 
a  few  hours.  Gone  are  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  shopping  of  yesteryears. 

Gone  with  the  Indian,  the  scythe,  the 
square  piano  and  the  bad  roads. 

The  radio,  the  automobile  and  the 
newspaper  are  fast  making  the  City  and 
Country  one — not  only  in  space,  but  in 
needs  and  desires.  Today  the  family  in 
the  farmhouse  demand  the  same  up-to- 
the-minute  styles,  the  same  variety  to 
choose  from,  the  same  quality  and  sav¬ 
ings,  the  same  advantages  of  personal 
selection  as  their  City  Cousins. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  located  in  nearly  1,000 
cities  and  towns  over  the  United  States,  are  supplying  this 
demand  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Fast  trains  thundering 


across  a  continent,  carry  the  styles  of  New  York  and  the  best 
manufactured  goods  of  the  World’s  markets  to  the  Main 
Streets  of  the  Nation,  placing  them  in  our  Stores  within  easy 
reach  of  the  most  remote  homes. 

Drive  to  the  nearest  town  where  there 
is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  and 
see  for  yourself  if  we  cannot  save  you 
money  on  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings  and  Shoes — everything  needed 
by  man,  woman  and  child. 

Purchases  in  carload  lots  and  by  the 
thousands  of  dozen  for  our  many 
Stores  enable  us  to  give  you  prices 
that  save  you  money.  Look  at  the 
quality  of  our  goods,  too,  for  it  is 
Quality  alone  that  determines  whether 
the  price  is  economical. 

"Millions  of  Customers  and  All  of 
Them  Friends”  isn’t  merely  a  slogan  in 
our  Stores,  it’s  the  result  of  26  years 
of  giving  helpful,  conscientious  Serv- 
We  shall  strive  to  be  increasingly 
Make  our  Store  your  headquar- 


y, 


These  Examples  of  Thrift 

—assure  Quality-Value  in  all 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  Stores. 

Marathon  Hats  Waverly  Caps 

— for  men.  Our  feature  For  Men,  at . .$1.98 

hat  at . $3.98  For  Boys,  at . 98c 

Jaciel — Exquisite  T oiletries 

For  refined  and  particular  women,  exclusive  with  our 
Stores  . 19c  to  98c 

Two  of  Our  Famous  Footwear  Values 

4702 — Women’s  Four-But-  734 — Men’s  Gun  Metal  or 
ton  Patent  or  Kid  Low  Tan  Oxfords,  solid  leath- 

Shoes,  at . $3.98  er  sole,  at . $4.98 

Millinery  Modes  of  the  Moment 
Chic  Hats  for  Women . $2.98,  $3.98,  $4.98 

Our  May  White  Goods  Presentation 

Table  Linens,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  Spreads  and  Towels. 
Splendid  values  at  our  Thrifty  Low  Prices. 


\. 


ice. 


worthy  of  your  confidence, 
ters  when  in  town. 


Our  Spring  Store  News  Catalog 
Is  Filled  with  Such  Economies  as 
Are  Seldom  Found .  Write  for 
Your  Copy. 


“ quality — always  at  a  saving 99 


Men  Under  35  Years ,  Experienced 
in  Selling  Our  Lines  Are  Wanted 
to  Train  for  Co-partner  Store 
Managers.  Write  for  Details . 


Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City — 64  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 

West  Virginia,  as  Follows — 


New  York 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 


Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
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Watertown 
New  Jersey 
ridgeton 


Salem 
Vineland 
Pennsylvania 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 


Chambersbuxg 

Clarion 

Coatesville 

Du  Bois 

Ephrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 


Indiana 

Jeannette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 

Meadville 

Monessen 

Mount  Carmel 


Mount  Pleasant 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Stroudsburg 


Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

Maryland 

Cambridge 


Frederick 

W est  V irginia 

Bluefield 

Grafton 

Martinsburg 

Parkersburg 

Welch 
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Tidewater  Trails  in  Virginia 

The  Final  Story  of  Our  Trip  Through  the  Sunny  South 


M 


1  WOULD  like  to  tell  a  little  concerning 
the  “White  House  of  the  Confederacy.” 
During  those  stormy  and  desperate  years 
which  comprise  the  brief  national  life 
of  that  ill-fated  Republic,  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,  the  old  State  House  at 
Richmond  became  the  National  Capitol  and 
here  was  carried  on  with 
full  and  solemn  ritual  all 
the  traditional  observ¬ 
ances  of  a  great  govern¬ 
ment.  As  every  one 
knows,  Jefferson  Davis 
was  the  first  and  only 
President  and  in  a  really 
regal  old  mansion — a 
great  square  brick  house 
a  few  squares  from  the 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  Capitol - he  had  lfis  of¬ 

ficial  residence.  His  life 
as  President  must  have  been  unhappy  and 
harrassed  in  the  last  degree.  Here  I  believe 
(I  am  not  quite  certain)  his  daughter 
Winnie  was  born.  Personal  bereavment 
did  not  pass  him  by  for  from  a  balcony  of 
the  house  overlooking  the  grounds  one  of 
his  children  fell  and  was  killed.  Always 
the  plight  of  his  Government  was  desperate 
and  much  of  the  time 
the  low  ominous 
growl  of  guns  was 
heard  from  some 
quarter  or  another 
around  the  beleaguer¬ 
ed  Capital.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  he  was  not 
glad  when  the  long- 
drawn-out  nightmare 
was  at  last  over  and 
there  was  no  longer 
“worse  to  come.” 

Sometime  after  the 
close  of  the  War,  this 
house,  the  Executive 
Mansion  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  became  a 
museum  and  shrine. 

It  is  a ,  very  large 
house  and  a  separate 
room  has  been  set 
apart  for  each  Con¬ 
federate  state  includ- 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

ing  the  so  called  border  states  such  as 
Maryland  and  Kentucky.  These  states 
were  theoretically  loyal  but  in  reality  senti¬ 
ment  was  sharply  divided  and  each  of  them 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
Southern  cause. 

So  it  is  that  this  great  house  is  literally 
crowded  with  a  vast  number  of  war-time 
relics.  There  are  thousands  of  them  em¬ 
bracing  every  conceivable  type — letters — > 
diaries — uniforms — arms — everything  even 
to  a  lock  of  blond  hair  cut  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  head  of  J.  E.  B.  (Jeb.)  Stuart.  He 
was  the  handsome,  dashing  calvaryman  of 
the  South  and  to  some  extent  he  has  grown 
into  a  legend.  They  say  that  he  rode  into 
battle  swinging  his  hat  and  calling  his  men 
with  the  same  gay  abandon  that  the  hunts¬ 
man  follows  the  fox  and  hounds.  He  rode 
thus  for  years  and  men  averred  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life  but  he  died  while  lead¬ 
ing  a  forlorn  hope  just  before  the  end  of 
the  war. 

I  looked  with  interest  upon  the  fine  mili¬ 
tary  coat  worn  by  Lee  on  the  day  when  he 
surrendered  to  Grant.  Years  afterwards 


A  scene  in  a  typical  Virginia  county  seat. 
Confederate  soldier’s  monument. 


T  here  is  the  court  house,  the  jail  and  always  a 


when  his  statue  was  to  be  modeled  in  Paris, 
this  coat  was  sent  there  in  order  that  the 
sculptor  might  correctly  determine  the  size 
and  lines  of  his  figures. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  is  kept 
out  side  and  serves  as  a  border  for  the 
lawns  and  garden  behind  the  house.  It  is 
the  anchor-chain  of  the  northern  naval  ves¬ 
sel  the  “Cumberland”.  She  was  sunk  by 
the  iron-clad  Virginia  in  the  famous  naval 
engagement  at  Hampton  Roads.  I  suppose 
the  Cumberland  was  a  most  insignificant 
little  craft  as  compared  with  a  modern  bat¬ 
tleship  but  her  anchor-chain  is  nevertheless 
a  most  impressive  piece  of  hardware.  It 
must  weigh  many  tons.  Two  or  three 
links  of  it  would  make  a  load  for  a  man 
and  I  believe  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long. 

But  to  me  the  most  impressive  exhibit  in 
the  house  is  a  tablet  in  the  North  Carolina 
room  on  which  is  set  forth  the  remarkable 
part  which  that  state  played  in  the  War. 
She  was  the  last  of  the  seceding  states  to 
leave  the  Union  but  ultimately  she  fur¬ 
nished  one  fifth  of  all  the  troops  who 
fought  under  the  Stars  and  Bars.  The 
first  Confederate  soldier  killed  in  action 

(at  Big  Bethel)  was 
a  North  Carolinian 
and  the  last  volley 
fired  in  defense  of  the 
Lost  Cause  was  by  a 
company  of  the  Old 
North  State  and  final¬ 
ly  more  than  one  half 
of  the  27,000  muskets 
laid  down  at  Appama- 
tox  were  in  the  hands 
o  f  North  Carolina 
men.  Even  in  behalf 
of  a  mistaken  cause  it 
is  a  proud  record.  T 
might  add  that  men 
who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the 
entire  south  say  that 
North  Carolina  is  to-; 
day  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  and  progressive 
of  any  southern  state. 
( Continued  on  Page  10 ) 
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Seed  treated  with  DIPDUST  Same  seed  treated  with 

23  Sound  —  2  Decayed  corrosive  sublimate 

4  Sound — 21  Decayed 


Which  Seed  Will  Produce 
the  Most  Potatoes? 


Compare  the  results  of  the  new- 
instantaneous  Dip  —  DIPDUST  — 
with  the  old-fashioned  ‘two-hour 
soak”  treatment.  Above  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  on  the  farm  of  A. 
Schlechtweg,  Freehold.,  N.  J. 

While  vines  were  still  green,  25 
consecutive  DIPDUST  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treated  hills  were 
dug.  Dipdust  hills  had  23  sound 
and  only  2  decayed  seed  pieces. 
Corrosive  sublimate  hills  had  only  4 
sound  and  21  decayed  seed  pieces. 

DIPDUST  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  old-fashioned  ways  of 
treating  seed  potatoes.  Besides,  you 
can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast 
as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just  dip 
them  in  Dipdust  solution  and  out 
.gain  and  your  seed  is  all  ready  to 
plant.  One  man  can  easily  treat 
from  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  day. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut 
seed.  DIPDUST  controls  surface- 
borne  diseases,  such  as  Rhizoctonia, 
scab  and  black-leg,  and  protects  cut 
surfaces  from  seed  rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  It  insures  sturdy 
profitable  plans  that  will  increase 
your  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you 
will  never  again  waste  time  with  a 
“two-hour  soak”  treatment  or  spend 
two  weeks  worrying  about  your 
stand. 

Read  These  Results  of 
Actual  Field  Tests: 

FRED  BRUNNER,  JR.,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J.  “The  DIPDUST  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  very .  even  with  very 
few  misses,  whereas  the  undipped 
potatoes  came  up  very  uneven,  and 
with  many  a  miss  ...  As  many 
as  33  diseased  plants  (black-leg) 
were  found  to  a  single  row,  whereas 
the  DIPDUST  seed  showed  only  15 
plants  in  a  whole  14-acre  patch  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  seed  potatoes. 
The  difference  was  so  apparent  at 
all  times  that  dealers  and  growers 
visited  the  farm  very  frequently.” 

HARRY  O.  DICKEY,  Elk  River, 
Minn.  “It  was  easy  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  field  during  the 
growing  season  (Early  Ohio  seed 
potatoes).  The  DIPDUST  treated 
plants  came  up  better  and  appeared 
healthier  and  sturdier  than  the  un¬ 
treated  plants.  At  digging  time,  I 
compared  the  yields  and  found  that 
the  DIPDUST  treated  rows  ran  165 
bushels  while  the  untreated  rows 
gave  me  only  140  bushels  per  acre.” 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 

The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y« 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few  acres 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
with  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  us 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75 


5  pounds  -  $8.00 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes— Oats— Barley— Peas— Com— Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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plows  V  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Seeds  rn  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruity 
riuuuLt  Growers  and  Poultrvmen. 

DOES  4.  MEM’S  WORK 
amtlawnsi  Walking  &  Hiding  Equipment/ 
ana  Lawns *Frce  Catalog  Runs  BeitJob,f 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  I 

32C7  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . - 
Eastern  Branch  162  Cedar  St.,  New  York" 
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Some  Roads  Cost  Too  Much 


More  State  Aid  Needed 


There  are 
several  causes 
of  taxation  that  need  attention  from 
the  farmer  and  one  of  these  is  high¬ 
ways.  It  looks  as  though  some  of 
the  roads  are  costing  too  much  and  in 
most  cases  the  cost  is  not  placed  as  it 
should  be  to  be  fair.  The  expensive 
concrete  road  has  for  a  year  or  two 
filled  the  public  eye  as  being  almost 
perfection.  It  costs  very  high.  Out 
our  way  there  has  been  one  of  these 
built  just  recently.  The  whole  length 
is  a  trifle  over  16  miles  and  it  cost 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  It  is  term¬ 
ed  a  federal  road.  There  were  stretches 
of  it  that  cost  near  $80,000  a  mile. 
True  it  cost  more  because  of  the  grade 
and  the  fills,  etc.  It  would  have  cost 
heavily  if  of  other  material.  It  was 
said  that  concrete  would  last  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Many  thought  so.  The  road 
was  needed. 

Such  roads  are  paid  for  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  at  32%%  if  they  do 
not  cost  the  federal  government  over 
$20,000  a  mile,  I  am  told.  That  is  the 
limit  of  federal  support.  The  state 
pays  an  amount  equal  to  the  federal 
percentage  and  the  county  comes  in 
for  35  per  cent — or  more  sometimes. 
Most  bridges  were  local  charges  we 
found.  This  road  after  some  two 
years  is  good  but  there  are  places  in 
it  that  make  us  think.  Another  road 
of  concrete  not  far  away  after  nine 
years  has  holes  in  it.  I  have  seen 
roads  after  fifteen  years  that  were 
pretty  good.  Evidently  it  makes  a 
difference  where  the  road  is  and  what 
the  traffic. 

Bituminous  Macadam  is  Good 

Then  there  is  another  road  called  bi¬ 
tuminous  macadam  that  after  nine 
years  is  smooth  and  our  county  superin¬ 
tendent  is  saying  that  this  is  the  road 
to  build.  It  doesn’t  cost  nearly  as  much 
Our  assemblyman  says  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  concrete  road  will  have  to  be 
resurfaced  with  bitumen  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  better  call  a  council  on 
concrete  roads  before  going  much  fur¬ 
ther. 

Now  the  good  roads  are  needed,  -we 
all  agree,  hut  they  are  not  built  with 
any  regard  for  the  farmer  along  the 
way  or  elsewhere.  In  some  ways  they 
are  not  of  much  help  to  him.  If  he  is 
to  haul  a  load  to  market  or  one  to 
the  farm  it  is  that  last  half  mile  or 
mile  or  maybe  two  or  more  that  de¬ 
termines  the  load  he  can  take.  That 
strip  in  many  cases  is  almost  impass¬ 
able  except  for  short  intervals.  Well, 
we  want  good  highways  and  the  state 
and  federal  government  ought  to  pay 
even  more  than  it  does,  for  the  roads 
are  not  built  with  an  idea  of  helping 
the  local  people.  They  are  more  for 
the  city  folks.  The  general  public 
ought  to  pay  more  for  them.  And 
then  that  cost  ought  not  to  be  passed 
back  to  the  land  owner.  Income  or 
similar  taxes  should  pay  for  such  work. 
It  is  fair  that  it  should. 

An  Improved  Road  For  Two 
Thousand  Dollars  a  Mile 

Now  we  come  to  the  road  to  the 
farm  that  is  not  considered  in  build¬ 
ing  the  usual  roads  under  state  and 
county  supervision.  We  have  one  in¬ 
stance  now  and  there  will  he  more  of 
them  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  the 
first  that  I  have  known  about.  A 
stretch  of  a  quarter  mile  perhaps  is 
drained  and  scooped  out  and  filled  with 
field  stones  well  rolled  down.  On  this 
will  he  shell  rock  distributed  and  roll¬ 
ed.  It  has  gone  on  far  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  a  success,  I  believe.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  cost 
but  in  places  it  will  likely  vary  from 
one  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  mile. 


It  is  built  by  the 
town  under  county 
supervision  and  with  some  county  sup¬ 
port,  and  I  believe  with  a  little  state 
money.  It  is  along  a  mail  route  or 
I  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  put 
through.  More  such  roads  are  likely 
to  be  put  in.  ? 

Down  in  Pennsylvania  last  fall-  I 
saw  quite  a  bit  of  the  old  road  drag 
work  going  on.  It  appealed  to  me 
as  used  on  the  dirt  roads.  I  do  pot 
mean  the  road  hone  although  that  has 
its  uses.  It  was  of  wood  and  similar 
to  the  split  log  drag  that  was  once  ad¬ 
vocated.  That  implement  still  has  its 
uses  in  places.  No  doubt  roads  cost 
too  much  as  a  general  proposition  and 
costs  should  come  down  but  it  is  not 
for  farmers  to  pay  the  large  proportion 
that  they  do  in  their  construction.  Bet¬ 
ter  adjustment  of  the  cost  would  light¬ 
en  farm  taxes.  Can  it  be  done?' 


Some  Dirt  Road  Suggestions 

By  E.  Boshford  ‘ 

1.  Restrict  the  town  road  gang  ' to 
not  more  (possibly  less)  than  56% 
of  its  time  on  county  aid  road  projects. 
Measure  this  percent  by  actual  pay¬ 
roll  figures. 

2.  Petition  the  state  legislature  to 
change  the  highway  law  so  that  the 
state  assumes  its  rightful  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  maintenance  of  state  roads  the 
full  twelve  months  instead  of  from  May 
15  to  Nov.  15  as  the  present  law  reads. 
This  would  release  town  funds  and  la¬ 
bor  for  the  dirt  roads. 

3.  Limit  the  right  of  way  of  trucks 
weighing  over  two  tons  to  roads  built 
to  bear  them.  In  this  way  dirt  roads 
once  repaired  will  stand  some  chance 
of  staying  so,  thruout  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  at  least.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  in  line  with  a  policy  now  contem¬ 
plated  by  several  large  cities  that  are 
considering  the  limiting  of  business 
streets  to  business  vehicles  to  give 
greater  traffic  facilities  to  business 
houses.  Keep  the  big  oil,  booze,  mov¬ 
ing  and  construction  trucks  on  the 
main  state  and  county  aid  roads. 

4.  Make  those  railroads  that  are 
substituting  trucks  and  busses  for  part 
or  full  service  on  their  lines,  pay  fran¬ 
chise  or  charter  rights  commensurate 
with  the  saving  they  claim  they  are 
making  by  these  substitutions.  It  is 
unfair  to  unload  this  “overhead”  on 
the  general  tax-paying  public,  which, 
in  admittedly  too  large  a  proportion, 
is  represented  by  the  farmer  tax-pay¬ 
er. 

5.  Re-assess  all  farm  property  mak¬ 
ing  road  conditions  one  of  the  bases 
of  valuation.  In  this  age  of  auto  trav¬ 
el  both  sale  and  rental  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  is  affected  by  this  one  item  as 
much  as  by  the  condition  of  buildings 
or  land.  Consult  your  best  farm  real¬ 
tor  to  prove  this. 


Road  Drain  Floods  Fields 

The  county  put  a  pipe  across  a  road 
and  it  floods  my  19  acre  field  with 
water.  Can  I  stop  them  from  doing 
this? 

S  THE  government  has  the  right 
to  take  property  for  the  building 
of  a  road  very  likely  if  it  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  lay  this  pipe  which  floods 
your  field  in  order  to  make  the  road, 
you  could  not  prohibit  the  pipe  from 
being  laid.  On  the  other  hand  you 
are  entitled  to  a  just  compensation 
for  this  injury  to  your  property  and 
you  should  petition  your  court  of  quar¬ 
ter  sessions  to  assess  your  damages. 
The  court  will  appoint  three  disinter¬ 
ested  persons,  landholders  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  this  purpose,  and  i i?  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  decision 
you  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of-'gom- 
mon  Pleas. — M.  S. 


By  H.  H.  LYON 
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Sheep  Shearing  Time  Will  Soon  Be  Here 

Removing  the  Fleece  Before  Lambing  Will  Save  Trouble 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 


MUCH  work  incident  to  lambing  time  is 
avoided  by  flockmasters  if  ewes  are 
shorn  before  they  lamb.  Ewes  that  lamb 
in  full  iieece  need  to  be  thoroughly  tagged 
£nd  the  wool  from  around  the  udder  removed — 
otherwise  constant  attention  is  required  to  make 
sure  that  the  newborn  iamb  is  successful  in  find¬ 
ing  the  teat  and  getting  the  very-important  first 
meal.  Soon  after  the  lamb  is  well  on  its  feet 
it  is  best  for  it  to  secure  a  fill  of  its  mother’s 
milk  by  its  own  efforts  rather  than  through  the 
help  of  the  shepherd.  Lambs  whose  first  in¬ 
stincts  have  not  been  successful  and  which  have 
been  helped  repeatedly  to  nurse  will  often  be¬ 
come  more  interested  in  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  shepherd  rather  than  in 
the  udder  of  the  mother.  Such  lambs 
will  run  to  the  shepherd  when  he 
enters  the  barn  and  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  their  wires  crossed. 

There  are  sheep-owners  who  would 
not  keep  sheep  if  they  could  not  shear 
before  lambing  time — one  man  told 
me  last  spring  that  he  had  forty-eight 
lambs  and  that  it  had  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  a  lamb  to  suckle  because 
he  had  sheared  before  lambing.  It  is 
reassuring  to  the  shepherd  to  feel  that 
lambs  born  during  the  night  will  not 
be  likely  to  need  help  before  morning 
— such  a  situation  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  considerable  sleep  on  the  part 
of  the  sheepman.  This  presupposes 
that  ewes  are  vigorous  and  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  mothering  instinct 
such  as  well-fed  and  well-managed 
ewes  are  accustomed  to  have.  An¬ 
other  .  advantage  in  shearing  before 


lambing  is  that  in  case  of  a  shower  coming  up 
suddenly,  shorn  ewes,  that  happen  to  be  out  in 
a  near-by  field  with  their  young  lambs,  will  come 
to  the  barn,  whereas  unshorn  mothers  will  not 
feel  the  rain  and  the  lambs  will  become  chilled. 

Good  sheep  shearers  are  scarce  and  often  hard 
to  secure  at  the  time  that  they  are  wanted. 
Sheep  shearing  is  not  so  arduous  a  task  as  many 
believe  who  have  not  tried  their  hand  at  it.  A 
little  experience  renders  most  men— of  the  handy 
type — able  to  shear  sheep  good  enough  so  that 
they  can  shear  a  small  flock  at  odd  times  and  on 


rainy  days.  Such  men  take  the  ewes  that  are 
nearest  to  lambing  and  work  them  off — four  or 
five  or  more  at  a  time.  It  is  easier  to  shear 
sheep  before  they  lamb  than  later  because  the 
skin  is  tighter  and  does  not  wrinkle.  Shearing 
a  few  sheep  is  pleasant  work  compared  with 
many  of  the  jobs  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
farmer.  The  handling  of  a  live  animal  and  the 
degree  of  concentration  required  for  the  work 
by  the  operator  is  a  source  of  healthful  diversion 
from  other  more  perplexing  tasks. 

Good  sharp  tools  are  important — there  are 
many  farm-flock  owners  who  never  owned  a  first 
class  pair  of  sheep  shears.  I  know,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  a  sharp  pair  of  standard 
sheep  shears  removes  50%  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  shearing  a  sheep  Old  ex¬ 
perienced  sheep  shearers  never  waste 
time  with  poor,  dull  tools.  Every 
move  results  in  effective  work  accom¬ 
plished.  The  same  statement  holds 
true  if  the  shearing  machine  is  used. 
Many  of  the  younger  generation  pre¬ 
fer  the  flexible  shaft  shearing  ma¬ 
chine — the  older  men  are  apt  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  use  of  the  hand  shears. 
The  principle  and  manner  of  shearing 
is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  sheep  is  set  on  its  rump  in 
such  a  way  that  the  toes  do  not  get 
contact  with  the  floor — the  experienc¬ 
ed  shearer  knows  how  to  hold  the 
sheep  easily  so  that  its  struggling  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  All  sheep 
shearers  have,  in  general,  the  same 
procedure ;  starting  at  the  right  side 
of  head  or  point  of  shoulder,  shearing 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


A  nice  flock  of  sheep  on  pasture  in  New  Jersey 


A  Good  Seed  Bed  Starts  the  Crop  Right 

Here ;  As  With  Other  Problems,  Attention  to  Small  Details  Pays 


THE  more  I  see  of  spring  preparation  of 
ground  for  crops,  the  more  I  come  to 
believe  that  at  least  half  of  the  ground 
fitted  could  profitably  be  put  in  much  better 
shape  for  planting  without  necessarily  putting 
any  more  work  on  it.  Where  more  work  is 
necessary  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  profitable 
to  take  the  extra  time  required.  In  the  case  of 
cultivated  crops  the  extra  cost  would  be  repaid 
by  the  lesser  amount  of  time  needed  for  culti¬ 
vating,  and  in  grain  crops  by  fewer  weeds  and 
a  better  crop. 

We  have  several  objects  in  mind  in  fitting  land. 
First  we  want  to  kill  the  plants  already  growing 
there.  We  turn  them  under,  but  frequently  with 
such  plants  as  June  grass  or  quack  grass,  they 
do  not  seem  to  mind  this  but  are  rather  stimu¬ 
lated  to  greater  growth.  The  next  object  is  to 
mix  the  vegetable  matter  with  the  soil  so  it  will 
quickly  decay  and  become  available 
for  the  use  of  the  next  crop.  Then 
ve  break  up  the  soil  into  fine  particles 
so  the  moisture  will  rise  from  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  so  the  seed  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  By  mixing  and 
fining  the  soil  we  aerate  it,  which  helps 
to  make  plant  food  available.  Vege¬ 
table  matter  must  decay  before  plants 
can  use  it.  We  all  know  that  a  fence- 
post  decays  fastest  right  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  because  at  this  point 
there  is  both  air  and  moisture  needed 
bv  the  bacteria  and  other  organisms 
that  cause  the  decay. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  that  convince  me  that  this  job  ot 
fitting  the  soil  is  not  done  as  carefully 
as  it  should  be.  I  once  thought  that 


most  ground  was  not  plowed  deep  enough,  but 
I  have  modified  that  opinion  some.  I  do  not 
think  deep  plowing  is  so  important  as  thorough 
mixing  of  the  soil  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  slice.  This  mixes  the  grass  or  stubble  with 
the  soil  and  permits  close  contact  between  the 
furrow  slice  and  subsoil. 

The  best  tool  I  have  seen  to  do  this  is  a  disc 
harrow,  and  yet  I  have  seen  this  tool  used  with¬ 
out  the  results  that  should  have  followed.  One 
thing  very  often  neglected  is  sharpening  this  im¬ 
plement.  I  once  observed  a  disc  harow  used  on 
a  garden.  The  ground  was  worked  a  half  dozen 
times  and  yet  there  was  only  about  an  inch  ot 
mellow  soil  on  top.  The  harrow  was  so  dull 
that  it  did  about  as  much  work  as  a  roller  would 
have  done.  In  St.  Lawrence  County  which  is 
quite  badly  infested  with  quack  grass,  it  is  an 
almost  universal  custom  to  sharpen  the  disc  har¬ 


rows  every  spring.  One  man  who  owns  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  '  machine  shop  does  little  else 
during  a  period  each  year  in  the  early  spring. 
The  result  is  that  the  tool  cuts'.  It  cuts  quack 
grass  sod  into  tiny  bits  and  makes  it  possible  to 
cultivate  without  tearing  up  pieces  of  sod  the 
size  of  a  table. 

I  learned  one  lesson  when  I  was  young  that  I 
have  never  forgotten.  I  was  dragging  a  piece 
of  fall  plowed  ground  with  a  spring  tooth  har¬ 
row  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  section  of 
the  field  that  was  put  into  perfect  condition  for 
a  seedbed  with  one  harrowing.  My  curiosity 
was  excited  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  it  was 
mainly  because  the  ground  had  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  moisture  when  harrowed.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  on  another  piece  that  was  spring  plowed,  I 
harrowed  one  part  of  the  field  eight  times  with¬ 
out  doing  more  than  reduce  the  size  of  the  clods 
from  pieces  the  size  of  my  head  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  always 
regulate  this  moisture — at  least  not 
easily.  Tile  drainage  will  do  it,  but 
this  takes  time  and  money.  Some 
soils  work  better  than  others,  and  the 
man  with  this  type  of  soil  is  likely  to 
get  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
farmer. 

Another  thing  that  can  be  done, 
rather  slowly  of  course,  is  to  add  to 
the  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil.  Green  manure  crops  may  be 
used,  manure  may  be  added,  or  the 
supply  may  be  increased  simply  by 
following  good  farming  practices ;  ro¬ 
tating  crops,  plowing  under  a  good 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Fitting  a  seed  bed  at  one  operation.  There  is  nothing  better  than  a  disc 
harrow  for  putting  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  planting. 
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The  A.  A.  Editorial  Platform 

,1:  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  taxes. 

{  2:  For  swift  punishment  of  chicken  and 
other  farm  thieves. 

3:  For  better  dirt  roads. 

4:  For  better  grading,  packing  and  market* 
ing  of  eastern  farm  products,  especially 
fruit. 

5:  For  relief  from  farm  trespassers. 

t>  _  _ 


What  We  Try  To  Do 

*'  “The  American  Agriculturist  is  the  most  Wel¬ 
lcome  visitor  in  our  home.  Of  all  the  diversified 
{  reading  that  comes  here,  yours  is  the  most  eagerly 
[  waited  for.  It  affords  me  the  most  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  week  when  it  comes.” — H.  V.  K.,  New 
Jersey. 

E  get  a  good  many  letters  like  the  above 
in  the  course  of  the  week  and  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  great  incentive  they  are  for  us 
[[to  work  harder  to  give  you  a  better  paper.  When 
,we  write  an  article  or  editorial  for  A.  A.,  we  try 
.[.to  imagine  ourselves  sitting  around  the  stove  or 
.[maybe  on  the  barnyard  fence  with  you  and  visit- 
[.ing  in  friendly  fashion,  and  with  the  hope,  too, 
.[that  maybe  we  can  give  you  some  news  or  a  bit 
of  information  that  will  make  your  job  as  a 
.farmer  or  a  home  maker  just  a  little  easier  and 
pleasanter. 

S  Watch  For  This 

c. 

lTT  N  next  week’s  issue  we  will  publish  the  most 
v  l  valuable  and  most  interesting  information  on 
the  TB  eradication  work  that  has  ever  been 
^■  in  print.  This  is  quite  a  statement,  but  when 
,you  read  this  material  you  will  fully  agree.  We 
have  for  years  made  a  constant  effort  to  put  the 
plain  facts  about  TB  in  cattle  before  our  readers 
and  to  publish  material  on  all  sides  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  . 

Some  time  ago,  we  thought  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  what  the  accredited  herd 
owners  themselves  thought  of  the  test.  These 
“  are  the  men  who  have  been  through  the  cam- 
1  paign,  made  the  sacrifices,  and  the  replacements, 
and  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  wrote  to  ten  accredited  herd  owners  in 
each  of  forty-one  counties  and  asked  them  to 
give  their  experience  and  frank  opinion,  sug- 

'jj  "  .  •  -  <** ' 


r-' 

gestions  and  criticisms  of  the  TB  work.  The 
replies  make  the  most  interesting  reading  we 
have  seen  in  many  a  long  day,  and  a  complete 
summary  of  them  will  be  given  in  next  week’s 
issue.  If  you  are  a  dairyman,  you  will  not  want 
to  miss  this  copy  of  American  Agriculturist. 


Why  Not  State  Aid  For  Dirt  Roads? 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  dirt  roads 
drive  every  family  which  lives  on  them  al¬ 
most  to  despair.  They  were  always  bad 
enough  in  the  old  days,  in  the  spring  when  the 
frosts  come  out,  but  they  are  infinitely  worse  at 
the  present  time  because  they  receive  so  little 
care  or  attention.  Even  where  there  is  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  working  the  dirt  roads,  too  often  the 
scraper  is  run  over  them  and  the  clods  and  stones 
rolled  up  to  a  narrow  ridge,  and  left.  There 
are  many  roads  where  nothing  at  all  is  done  to 
remove  the  stones  or  open  the  ditches. 

To  be  fair  to  the  road  authorities,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  keep  a  dirt 
road  in  shape  now  than  it  was  before  the  days 
of  the  trucks  and  the  automobiles.  A  single 
truck  passing  over  the  road  daily  will  soon  al¬ 
most  ruin  it  by  cutting  it  up  and  filling  it  full  of 
ruts. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  at  least  on 
the  most  important  dirt  roads,  to  run  a  drag  or 
a  road  hone  over  the  road  at  least  once  a  week. 
This  would  not  be  very  expensive  and  it  would 
do  much  to  keep  the  roads  in  passable  condition. 
Speaking  of  expenses,  why  would  it  not  be  fair 
for  the  State  to  give  more  consideration  to  this 
great  problem  of  the  dirt  roads  and  extend  some 
state  financial  aid  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
keep  them  in  shape.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  any  more  local  taxes. 
Farm  property  is  taxed  to  the  limit  now.  But 
if  every  supervisor  and  representative  in  the 
legislature  from  the  rural  sections  would  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  State  authorities, 
it  might  be  possible  to  get  at  least  some  State  aid 
for  this  very  necessary  job  of  improving  the 
country  roads. 

To  Investigate  Dog  Law 

AINLY  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Assembly- 
man  D.  P.  Witter,  the  New  York  State 
legislature  recently  passed  a  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  legislative  committee  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  sheep  and  dog  law. 
There  have  been  many  complaints  from  sheep 
growers  because  of  injury  from  dogs  and  it  has 
become  very  evident  that  all  of  the  sheep  and 
dog  legislation  in  New  York  needs  drastic  re¬ 
vision  to  give  better  protection  to  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State. 

We  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Witter  that  this 
legislative  committee  could  at  the  same  time 
make  a  study  of  the  trespass  situation  so  that 
when  this  committee  reports  back  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  next  winter  it  will  be  in  position  to  make 
recommendations  for  improving  both  the  sheep 
and  dog  law  and  the  trespass  legislation.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  intends  to  follow  up  this 
trespass  situation  until  some  relief  is  secured. 


“How  Spraying  Increased  My  Profits” 

THE  other  day  we  made  a  statement  to  an 
audience  of  business  men  in  a  small  city  to 
the  effect  that  eastern  farmers  were  not 
bothered  by  potato  bugs  much  before  1870.  After 
the  meeting  one  of  the  audience  disputed  this, 
saying  that  potato  bugs  had  been  known  over  a 
hundred  years.  When  we  returned  to  the  office 
we  looked  it  up  again,  and  found  that  our  state¬ 
ment  was  correct.  Potato  bugs  were  native  to 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  they  began  to 
come  east  in  large  numbers. 

.  .-If  .yotu follow... up.  the  history  of  moat  of  the 


other  insects  and  diseases  that  now  trouble 
farmers,  you  will  find  that  a  great  majority  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Any  fruit 
grower  can  name  a  dozen  diseases  and  pests  that 
he  contends  with  now,  like  San  Jose  Scale  for 
example,  that  our  grandfathers  never  heard  of. 
All  of  which  means  that  modern  farming  is  a 
far  more  scientific  and  complicated  business  than 
it  was  even  a  comparatively  few  years  ago. 

In  the  old  days,  spraying  was  unnecessary  and 
unheard  of.  Today  it  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
if  quality  fruit  is  to  be  grown.  But  there  is 
still  considerable  dispute  as  to  the  right  materials 
to  use  and  the  right  forms  and  times  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  best  source  of  information  on  this 
subject  is  from  the  practical  experience  of  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  and  in  order  to  get  this  experience 
to  pass  on  to  your  brother  farmers,  we  are  of¬ 
fering  cash  prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject,  “Plow  Spraying  Increased  My  Profits.” 

The  letters  may  apply  to  spraying  either  your 
potatoes  or  fruit.  They  should  briefly  state  just 
the  fundamental  facts  as  to  the  materials  used, 
how  the  spray  was  applied,  the  number  and 
times  of  application,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  actual  results  obtained,  in  particular  giving 
your  opinion  as  to  why  the  spraying  paid  you  a 
profit  above  time  and  expense  incurred.  If  you 
have  had  any  special  or  unusual  experience,  such 
as  comparisons  between  dust  and  liquid  spray, 
be  sure  to  give  the  facts. 

Letters  should  be  short.  For  the  best  one,  we 
will  pay  $5;  for  the  next  best,  $3;  and  $1  each 
for  the  other  good  letters  we  are  able  to  pub¬ 
lish.  Letters  should  reach  this  office  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  later  than  June  1,  1928. 


Will  Orange  Juice  Crowd  Out  Milk? 

UTT  would  seem  that  the  use  of  orange  juice 

X  in  the  Berkeley  Schools  now  equals  or  sur¬ 
passes  the  use  of  milk.  *  *  *  The  orange 
juice  is  the  same  price  as  the  milk  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  furnishes  it  crushes  the  fruit  early  in 
the  morning  and  delivers  it  in  a  fresh,  fine  con¬ 
dition. 

“Well !  Well !  What  do  dairymen  think  of 
this?  Orange  juice  challenging  them  as  a  food 
beverage  for  jazzing  up  lagging  students.  *  *  * 
In  other  words,  while  the  dairy  interests  were 
largely  leaving  the  boosting  of  their  industry  to 
the  doctors  and  nurses  and  other  health  agencies, 
the  citrus  industry  recognized  that  no  one  can 
push  your  own  business  as  you  yourself  can,  so 
they  got  bus}'  with  the  doctors  and  nurses  and 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  good  advertising,  and 
pushed  their  own  orange  cart,  so  to  say.” — Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statements  we  make 
a  prophecy  that  the  great  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  five  years,  is  going  to  materially  slow  up 
unless  the  dairymen  themselves  through  their 
organizations  and  their  dealers,  keep  pace  with 
other  industry  in  advertising  the  fine  merits  of 
their  product. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

UR  TNG  a  lull  in  threshing  one  warm  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon,  the  members  of  a  threshing 
crew,  sitting  in  the  shade  behind  a  straw 
stack,  got  into  a  discussion  as  to  which  was  the 
most  odorous,  a  tramp  or  goat. 

Each  side  was  fully  convinced  of  its  conten¬ 
tion,  and  finally,  to  settle  the  argument,  it  was 
decided  that  an  actual  comparison  be  made. 

The  foreman,  being  a  good  scout,  agreed  to 
act  as  judge. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  ’till  the  goat  en¬ 
thusiasts  escorted  before  the  foreman  a  member 
of  the  genus  goat,  in  full  vigor  of  manhood. 

The  foreman  fainted. 

Promptly  the  opposing  side  produced  a  typical 
member  of  the  “leisure  class”. 

The  goat  fainted.  1 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


IT  looks  as  though  we  were  going  to  have  an 
early  Spring  this  year  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  start  our  plowing  before  Easter.  Our  plans 
for  the  coming  season  are  a  little  bit  different 
than  they  were  last  year.  We  are  not  going  to 
grow  any  more  corn  for  seed  purposes.  We 
will,  however,  continue  to  use  our  own  Cornell 

No.  12  seed  and  plant 
some  of  our  silage  corn 
extra  early  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  ripen  in 
time  to  give  us  enough 
seed  for  our  own  use  for 
another  year.  I  hope  that 
the  Certified  Seed  Associa¬ 
tion  will  find  several  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  grow  this 
Cornell  No.  12  to  advant¬ 
age,  because  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  have  this  variety  of  silage  corn  go  out 
of  existence .  for  lack  of  someone  to  grow  it. 

We  are  going  to  grow  an  acre  of  peas  as  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  an  excellent  market 
for  them- in  Westchester  County.  We  have  had 
no  experience  in  growing  peas,  except  in  our 
own  garden  and  so  hope  for  the  best. 

Two  years  ago  I  promised  myself  never  to 
grow  any  more  potatoes  on  a  large  scale.  Now 
I  find  myself  planting  ten  acres  of  Irish  Cobblers. 
We  are  going  to  try  it  once  more,  and  we  hope 
by  planting  the  potatoes  at  the  same  time  we 
plant  our  oats,  that  the  crop  will  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  escape  the  hot  damp  weather  in 
August  that  we  get  every  year.  In  our  plans 
for  the  year  it  was  necessary  to  grow  one  cash 
crop,  and  potatoes  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
possibilities. 

■  , 

1.  BEGAN  farming  in  1914  and  paid  a  married 
farmer  $30.  a  month  and  privileges.  Each  year 
since  then,  the  wages  have  steadily  increased 
until  last  year  when  I  found  that  in  order  to  get 
a  good  man,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  $70  a  month 
with  privileges.  The  last  fourteen  years  have 
certainly  been  a  period  of  steadily  increasing 
costs.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  either  wages  on  the 
farm  will  become  stabilized  or  else  the  trend 
will  be  downward. 

-  *  -1:  -1= 

THE  New  York  State  Holstein  Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  have  agreed  on  rules  for  their  Scrub 
Bull  Elimination  Campaign.  We  hope  that 
this  campaign  will  prove  to  be  a  successful  one. 
In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  expect  to  cooperate  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  other  dairy  breed  associations,  as 
their  prime  object  in  this  campaign  is  to  eliminate 
the  Scrub  Bull  and  not  to  particularly  push  one 
breed-  over  another.  The  rules  in  this  campaign 
were  published  in  our  April  7  issue. 

*  *  * 

npHROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Edsel  Ford 
I  spent  a  very  interesting  morning  at  the 
Ford  Air-Port  outside  of  Detroit.  They 
have  a  large  field  where  planes  can  land.  On 
one  side  is  located  a  hangar  for  storing  planes 
and  alongside  of  this  is  another  building  where 
the}  are  repairing  and  constructing  new  flying 
machines.  In  the  first  hangar  they  pointed  out 
to  me  the  plane,  “Josephine  Ford”  which  was 
the  aeroplane  used  by  Commander  Byrd  and 
Bennett  when  they  flew  over  the  North  Pole. 
Alongside  of  this  was  another  famous  plane, 
“The  Pride  of  Detroit”,  which  flew  last  sum¬ 
mer  from  Detroit  to  Tokyo,  Japan.  Mr.  Fred 
Black,  vho  was  showing  us  around,  next  pointed 
out  the  olanes  which  were  being  fitted  out  for 
Commanler  Byrd’s  South  Pole  Expedition. 
They  wee  attaching  skis  to  one  of  these  planes 
and  they  expected  to  fly  to  Canada  that  after¬ 
noon  to  t-y  it  out  on  the  snow  and  ice.  I  met 


Bennett  and  Balchen  who  are  planning  to  fly  with 
Commander  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole. 

Next  Mr.  Black  pointed  out  to  us  a  small 
plane  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Ford’s  farm  super¬ 
intendent.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  plane 
is  being  used  to  bring  in  fresh  eggs  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Ford’s  breakfast  or  only  for  the 
amusement  of  his  farm  superintendent. 

While  there  I  also  saw  under  construction 
some  of  the  Ford-Stout  all  metal  monoplanes. 
These  are  equipped  with  three  Wright  Whirl¬ 
wind  motors  and  will  seat  about'  fourteen  people. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  and  the  value 
of  these  planes,  they  cost  between  $45,000  and 
$50,000,  depending  upon  how  they  are  equipped. 

Hearing  the  roar  of  an  areoplane  taking  off, 
I  asked  where  it  was  going,  and  it  was  casually 
told  that  the  plane  was  the  regular  morning- 
plane  for  Buffalo.  Mr.  Black  told  me  that  he 
has  had  breakfast  in  Detroit  and  flew  to  New 


I  WAS  walking  along  the  streets  of  Albany  a 
few  days  ago  when  a  man  stopped  me  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  a  tale  of  woe.  He  said 
he  was  a  railroad  man  but  that  he  had  been 
out  of  work  since  last  fall,  and  since  that  time 
had  been  tramping  the  streets  trying  to  get  a  job, 
only  occasionally  finding  work  for  a  day  or  half 
day  at  a  time.  He  said  he  had  a  couple  of 
children  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
home  and  put  these  children  in  an  institution. 
He  had  had  no  breakfast  and  no  dinner,  and 
asked  me  to  stake  him  to  a  meal. 

“Things  have  got  pretty  bad,  stranger,”  he 
said,  “when  a  decent  man  has  to  get  down  to 
begging  for  something  to  eat,  especially  when 
I’m  willing  to  work  at  any  kind  of  a  job,  and 
don’t  drink  or  gamble.” 

I  believed  him.  He  was  neatly  but  shabbily 
dressed  and  he  did  not  look  like  a  booze  fighter. 

“Why  don’t  you  break  away  from  these 
cities?”  I  asked  him,  “and  get  out  on  a  farm? 
At  least  you  will  not  go  hungry  there  if  you  are 
willing  to  work.” 

He  replied:  “I  have  thought  about  it,  mister, 
but  city  work  is  the  only  kind  I  can  do.  I 
couldn’t  milk  a  cow  to  save  my  life  and  I  don’t 
believe  any  farmer  would  have  me  around.” 

This  incident  and  the  fact  that  decent  looking 
laboring  men  are  coming  to  our  home  in  Yqnkers 
almost  every  day  asking  for  help  set  me  think- 
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York  in  a  little  over  four  hours  in  time  for  lunch. 
It  took  me  fifteen  hours  on  the  fastest  train  to 
make  the  same  trip. 

I  got  the  feeling  from  this  visit  that  flying  is 
coming  along  much  faster  than  any  of  us,  who 
are  not  closely  allied  with  it,  have  any  idea.  The 
next  five  years,  in  my  opinion,  will  see  aeroplanes 
thoroughly  established.  If  this  is  so,  flying  will 
have  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  farm  land 
values  here  in  the  East,  because  it  will  make 
very  little  difference  whether  a  farm  is  within 
50  miles  or  100  miles  of  a  large  city.  The 
reason  that  land  sells  for  $2,000  and  $3,000  an 
acre  in  Westchester  County  is  because  the  owner 
wishes  to  have  his  home  within  an  hour’s  ride 
by  train  to  his  office.  If  the  commuter  can  fly 
100  miles  in  an  hour  he  will  be  just  as  well  sat¬ 
isfied  to  live  that  distance  away  from  his  office, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  land  values  should  not 
increase  as  flying  becomes  more  popular. 


ing  how  near  most  of  us  are  to  the  border  line 
of  hard  times.  As  I  looked  in  this  man’s  face 
in  Albany,  I  thought  to  myself,  “Just  a  little 
twist  in  the  wheel  of  Fate  and  our  positions 
might  be  reversed.”  ,  . 

When  I  got  home  I  told  the  boys  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  reminded  them  to  be  thankful  for 
just  the  ordinary  blessings  and  comforts  of  life 
when  there  are  so  many  unfortunates  who  do 
not  have  them. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  lunch¬ 
eon  at  Ithaca  with  eight  or  ten  professors  from 
the  different  colleges  of  Cornell  University  who 
gather  once  a  week  to  eat  together  and  talk  over 
in  friendly  fashion  some  of  the  problems  and 
philosophies  of  these  modern  days.  There  are 
no  finer  or  wiser  men  in  the  world  than  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  delving  into  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  They  may  be  a 
little  impractical  at  times  but  as  a  usual  thing 
you  will  find  a  college  teacher  a  wise  scholar  and 
a  kindly  gentleman. 

In  the  discussions,  this  problem  of  non-em¬ 
ployment  came  up  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
present  lack  of  employment  is  not  due  so  much 
to  hard  times  in  the  cities  (some  claim  that  there 
are  no  hard  times  so  far  as  business  is  concerned) 
as  it  is  to  the  increased  use  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  One  man  told  of  recent  visits  to  great 
manufacturing  plants  where  one  machine  op¬ 
erated  by  one  or  two  men  had  just  taken  the 
place  of  twenty  men.  We  have  seen  this  same 
change  on  the  farm.  It  once  took  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  to  grow  the  products 
needed.  Today,  because  of  machinery,  25  per 
cent  of  the  population  grow  all  the  farm  products 
the  nation  needs — and  still  have  a  troublesome 
surplus. 

One  professor  suggested  that  the  so-called 
“white  collared  class”  was  going  to  find  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get  enough  jobs  to  go 
around  because  every  college  and  university  is 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  more  and  more 
students  trying  to  get  an  education.  If  men 
keep  on  educating  themselves  to  greater  efficiency 
and  inventing  more  machines  to  take  the  place 
of  more  labor,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  are 
more  and  more  men  because  of  the  increase  in 
population,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  all  the 
men  themselves? 

Our  little  group,  possibly  because  they  had  just 
eaten  a  good  meal,  was  optimistic.  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  these  processes  of  adjustment  from 
hand  labor  to  machinery,  resulting  in  throwing 
men  out  of  work,  was  not  a  new  development 
but  rather  had  been  going  on  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  New  inventions  make  temporan 
hardships  but  in  .the  long  run  society  adapts 
itself  to  the  change  and  is  the  better  for  it.  One 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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IT  is  essential  to  use  a  fungicide  all  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  with  or  without  an  insecticide,  but — it  is 
never  profitable  to  use  an  insecticide  withoutafungicide. 

Start  early,  using  “ASP”  Dust,  or  “Dritomic”  Sul¬ 
phur  with  the  double-dose  “Orchard  Brand”  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  Lead  calyx  spray  on  apples,  and  the  petal-fall 
arsenical  spray  on  the  stone  fruits. 

Remember!  It’s  the  calyx  spray  kill  that  prevents 
heavy  second  and  third  broods  of  codling  moth.  Double 
the  dosage  now  and  you’ll  not  need  heavy  arsenical 
spraying  on  the  growing  fruits. 

“ASP”  Dust,  “Dritomic”  Sulphur  and  “Orchard 
Brand”  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  adding  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  harvest  value  of  the  crops  in  every  fruit¬ 
growing  district.  Clean  and  full-color  fruit  commands 
a  premium.  Use  these  materials  and  sell  at  the  top  of 
the  market. 

If  you  haven’t  received  the  1928  Annual, 

” Cash  Crops,  ”  send  for  a  free  copy  NOW l 

General  Chemical  Company 
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BRAND 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Calcium  Arsenate 

G-fO 

Sulphur  Dusts 
for 
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“Fungi” 

“ASP” 

“85-15” 

“90-10” 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ( 
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tested  Farm  Seeds^ 

BUT  ONE  QUALITY 

The  Highest  Grade 

—  Mlddle  and 

New  England  States..  $2.50  Per  faushe’ 

0  B.  Timothy.  Pur 

Full  bags.  3  bwneis  *  Natura, 

Dibble’s  Reaped  T.mottV  less  lhan  1%  weed 

STVST*  SS-.  bushels  $l,00 

Full  bags,  3  bushels  »  our  test. 

B  Red  1Clover' 

99.50%  $21.00  ver  bushel. 

0.  B.  AMI.. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Coin,  oiu 

$2.50  per  bushel.  Bariev,  Wheat,  Buck- 

A  full  ll*epeOt  Grass  seeds 

rtceaat  corresponding  low  Jn  any  „„antlty 
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“Everything  for  the  Farm 
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CERTirSio  SEED 

V./  'POTATO  SP  PAYEES 


Write  for  Information 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Pearce*s  Improved  Cahoon 

Broadcast  SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of*  grain  and  cleaned 
grass  seed.  Anyone  can  operate.  Saves 
time,  saves  seed,  insures  a  more  even 
catch  and  better  crop. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for 
circular  “A”  and  special  “cash  with  or¬ 
der’’  offer. 

GOODELL  COMPANY  Antrim,  N.  H. 
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ine  for  Truck  Gardens, Small 
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f  6  men.  Plow9,  seeds,  cul- 
ivates,  run9  belt  machinery. 
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rry  It  10  Days  i 

n  your  own  work  at  our 
isk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
:RIAL  OFFER  and  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE.  ,  — 
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I  Pat .Tool 
_  Control 

,  Galesburg,  Kan. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not*"  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,N.  Y , 
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By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


February  11  I  reiterated  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  county  agent  and  of 
farm  bureau  programs  and  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  educational  method  of 
bringing  sound  and  permanent  farm 
relief,  but  stated  my 
belief  that  it  is  high 
time  that  these 
agents  and  programs 
devoted  more  time 
and  energy  to  eco¬ 
nomic  questions 
which  are  the  urgent 
questions  facing 
farmers  and  demand¬ 
ing  answers  today. 
Some  good  work  has 
been  done  along  eco¬ 
nomic  lines,  notably 
in  conducting  marketing  trips  and  in 
helping  to  teach  and  promote  better 
grading  and  standardization.  But  as 
a  whole  the  economic  programs  of  our 
county  farm  bureaus  are  woefully 

weak.  They  are,  I  believe,  slower 

than  the  college  research  work  and 
what  is  ready  for  extension. 

As  farmers  we  are  seriously  in  need 
of  as  liberal  an  education  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  involved  in  competi¬ 
tion,  consumer  demand,  costs,  market¬ 
ing,  purchasing  supplies,  credit,  etc., 
as  we  have  had  in  production.  If 
we  become  as  efficient  in  this  field  as 
we  have  become  in  production,  “farm 
relief”  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

Poor  Land  Should  Not  Grow 
Crops 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  I  am  not  decrying  the  second 
blade  of  grass  grown  on  good  land.  I 
believe  that  the  individual  farmer  who 
would  be  successful  should  grow  two 
blades  of  grass  where  he  grew  one 
before.  But  the  economic  correlary 
of  this  is  that  the  farmer  on  poor  mar¬ 
ginal  land  should  grow  no  blade  of 
grass  where  he  grew  one  before.  This 
is  the  kind  of  adjustment  I  would  see 
hastened.  Nor  am  I  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  efficient  production  of 
quality  products  is  the  basis  of  stand¬ 
ardization,  grading  and  marketing. 
“Well  grown  is  half  sold”  was  never 
truer  than  now.  It  is  not  that  less 
should  he  done  to  teach  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  better  products, 
but  rather  that  more  should  be  done 
to  teach  what  to  grow  here,  now  and 
how  to  grade,  pack  and  market  it  at 
a  profit, — in  other  words  to  balance  up 
the  program.  Since  only  so  much 
can  be  done  with  existing  resources  it 
may  be  that  some  of  the  latter  must 
of  necessity  replace  some  of  the  form¬ 
er. 


I  desire  to  list  a 
few  of  the  things 
which  I  think  might  and  should  be 
made  a  real  part  of  our  county  farm 
bureau  programs. 

Consumers  Demand  Quality 

1 —  A  properly  standardized  and 
graded  product  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  The  consumer  is  demanding 
such  quality.  The  lack  of  it  diverts 
probable  purchasers  to  other  and  bet¬ 
ter  products.  New  York  has  already 
lost  and  is  continuing  to  lose  much 
of  its  markets  for  apples,  potatoes  and 
other  crops  to  those  growers  in  other 
states  who  recognize  and  accept  this 
consumer  demand  for  a  standardized, 
well  graded  quality  product  and  are 
supplying  it.  New  York  growers 
must  be  taught  to  meet  it  too,  or  lose 
more  of  their  markets. 

2 —  Most  of  us  are  still  marketing 
the  greater  part  of  our  crops  under 
the  old  dealer  system  by  which  we 
turn  them  over  to  another  to  grade 
and  pack  and  market.  Few  of  us 
know  how  to  load,  invoice,  bill  and 
sell  our  own  products.  We  do  not 
consider  other  methods  of  selling,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  local  public  market 
with  which  we  have  come  more  in  con¬ 
tact  recently  and  whose  facilities  are 
usually  very  meagre  and  poor.  We 
do  not  know  or  understand  the  distant 
terminal  markets.  We  must  learn 
other  marketing  methods,  study  our 
markets,  their  needs  and  demands. 
This  alone  is  a  big  and  vital  program. 

3 —  Our  annual  farm  supply  bill  runs 
into  many  millions  of  dollars.  We 
buy  much  poor  quality  stuff,  expensive 
at  any  price.  We  pay  high  costs  for 
much  inefficient  and  unnecessarily  ex¬ 
pensive  manufacturing,  distributing 
and  retailing.  Is  it  not  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  extension  service  to  teach  the 
value  and  the  means  of  economical 
purchasing  ? 

Much  Credit  is  Expensive 

4 —  The  College  has  demonstrated 
that  dealer  and  merchant  credit  costs 
the  users  of  it  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  as  bank  credit.  Some  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  saving  at  this 
leak  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

5 —  In  this  present  farm  depression 
few  things  are  more  important  than 
the  refunding  of  current  accumulated 
indebtedness  over  a  long  period  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  It  gets  rid  of 
worries,  saves  money  and  improves  lo¬ 
cal  seasonal  credit.  The  government 
has  set  up  the  cooperative  Federal 
Land  Bank  system.  Why  should  not 
government  extension  agencies  teach 
its  use?  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Buyers  examining  samples  of  western  boxed  fruit  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  piers  in  New  York  City.  The  buyer  sees  only  the  sample  a*d  later  in 
the  day  he  buys  the  fruit  at  an  auction  sale.  It  is  necessary  to  hate  a  highly 
standardized  package  to  take  advantage  of  the  economical  method  of  selling. 
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6 —  More  and  more  the  consumer  is 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  what  we*  shall 
grow.  Especially  when  there  is  over 
or  even  abundant  production,  is  the 
consumer  able  to  choose.  Do  we  know 
what  she  wants  and  how  she  wants 
it— kinds,  qualities,  amounts,  packages, 
etc.  ?  Does  the  housewife  determine 
these  things — or  the  retailer?  Can 
we  influence  her  choice  by  grading  and 
advertising?  What  do  we  know  about 
this?  Are  we  teaching  what  we  do 
know? 

Looking  Ahead 

7 —  Finally,  and  of  vital  importance, 
what  are  the  new  areas  of  competition 
in  various  products  and  how  do  they 
compare  with  ours  in  their  ability  to 
grow,  pack  and  deliver  quality  and  at 
what  cost  both  in  production  and  in 
delivery?  How  will  they  affect  the 
total  supply  and  the  probable  price? 
All  these  questions  of  competition  in 
quantity,  quality,  and  cost  will  deter¬ 
mine  our  future.  We  should  know 
about  them  beforehand  and  modify  our 
practices  accordingly,  rather  than  wait 
to  find  out  by  their  practical  and  some¬ 
times  ruinous  effects. 

To  these  we  might  add  taxation, 
transportation  rates  and  many  other 
factors  but  these  are  problems  more 
properly  in  the  field  of  state  organiza¬ 
tion.  Those  we  have  cited  are  within 
the  scope  of  county  agent  teaching. 

Some  will  say  that  farmers  are  not 
demanding  these  programs.  They  may 
not  be  as  to  details  but  they  are  in 
general,  and  especially'  their  leaders. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  evidence  of  good 
leadership  for  county  agents  and  exe¬ 
cutive  committees  to  anticipate  and  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  thinking  by  furnishing  facts  . 

Western  New  York  Studies  the 
Problem 
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Always  Hudson's  First -Principle 


HUDSON  leadership  of  mode  extends  to  every  detail 
and  marks  a  new  Hudson  supremacy,  as  definite  as 
its  mechanical  dominance  through  the  Super-Six  principle, 
and  its  companion  invention  which  set  today’s  standard 
for  motor  performance. 

Every  item  of  finish,  construction  and  equipment  ex¬ 
presses  value  as  tangibly  as  its  great  chassis  qualities. 
Come  and  examine  the  new  Super-Sixes.  They  will  give 
you  an  entirely  fresh  view  of  motor  values. 


During  the  past  winter  the  executive 
committees  of  eleven  western  New 
York  counties,  from  30  to  60  men  on 
each  occasion,  have  three  times  met  to 
discuss  these  very  questions  and  to  de¬ 
termine  what  if  anything  should  and 
could  be  done.  Their  discussions  ended 
in  the  selection  of  a  regional  advisory 
board  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Federation  and  composed  of  one  dele¬ 
gate  from  each  county.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  a  great  opportunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  effective  economic  program 
to  its  counties.  Will  it  measure  up  to 
the  occasion? 

The  western  New  York  general  crop 
and  fruit  region  has  been  and  still  is 
in  one  of  the  severest  depressions  in 
its  history.  But  the  fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  made  it  a  great  and 
successful  farming  region  in  the  past 
— soil,  climate,  rainfall,  transportation, 
nearness  to  markets,  its  men  and 
women — none  of  these  have  changed. 
What  has  changed  is  competition  from 
other  regions,  consumer  demand,  either 
as  a  result  of  quality,  price  or  advertis¬ 
ing  or  all  of  these,  and  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  These  are  the  factors  we 
must  cope  with  now  if  we  would  bring 
back  prosperity  to  western  New  York. 
— M.  C.  Burritt. 


Controlling  Raspberry 
Mosaic 

What  causes  Mosaic  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries  and  is  there  any  way  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled?— W.  R.,  New  York. 

THE  cause  is  some  sort  of  a  virus 
or  infection  which  can  be  carried 
from  bush  to  bush  by  plant  lice. 
When  a  bush  becomes  diseased  all 
suckers  that  come  from  the  roots  will 
also  be  diseased.  The  only  practical 
control  method  found  is  to  locate  the 
diseased  bushes,  dig  them  out  and  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

Every  farmer  should  make  it  a 
point  to  visit  his  state  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  least  every  year  or  so. 


All  New  Costly  Car  Details 


Higher  radiator  with  vertical 
lacquered  radiator  shutters. 

Wider,  heavier  fenders. 

Colonial-type  headlamps  and 
saddle-type  side  lamps. 

Four-wheel  brakes,  the  type 
used  on  the  most  expensive 
cars. 

i  i 

Silenced  body  construction. 

i  t 

Wider  doors,  for  easy  entry 
and  exit. 

f  i 

Worm  and  tooth  disc  design 
steering  mechanism. 

/  i 

Electro- lock  type  of  theft 
protection. 


Fine  grade  patterned  mohair 
upholstery. 

Wider,  higher,  form-fitting 
seats. 

New  instrument  board,  finish¬ 
ed  in  polished  ebony  grouping 
motometer,  ammeter,  speed¬ 
ometer,  gasoline  and  oil  gauges. 

Steering  wheel  of  black  hard 
rubber  with  steel  core,  and 
finger  scalloped;  a  detail  of 
costly  car  appointment. 

/  * 

Light,  horn,  spark  and  throttle 
controls  on  steering  wheel. 

Rubber-matted  running  board. 


HUDSON  Super-Six 

NEW  HUDSON  PRICES 

1 1 8-inch  chassis 

Coupe  -  $1265  (Rumble  Seat  $30  extra)  Sedan  -  $1325  Coach  -  $1250 

127 -inch  chassis 

Standard  Sedan  $1450  Custom  Victoria  $1650  Custom  Landau  Sedan  $1650 

Custom  7-Pass.  Sedan  -  -  $1950 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  plus  war  excise  tax  t 

Buyers  can  pay  for  cars  out  of  income  at  lowest  available  charge 
for  interest,  handling  and  insurance 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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What’s 

TIME 

to  a  Hog??? 

Time  means  money  to  a  man.  To  a  hog,  it’s  just  how 
much  com  he  can  swallow.  But  that  means  money 
to  you  if  you  have  cheap  com  to  feed  him— com  you  raised 
yourself— com  that  doesn’t  cost  you  much  to  grow. 

The  way  to  raise  com  cheaply  is  to  make  every  acre 
you  plant  produce  more  of  it.  The  more  you  raise  per 
acre,  the  less  it  costs  per  bushel. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  greatly  increase  your  corn 
yield.  ” Corn  King”  Ira  C.  Marshall  of  Ada,  Ohio,  gives 
much  of  the  credit  for  his  amazing  crops— 168.66  bu.  per 
acre  on  10  acres  in  '26  and  157  bu.  per  acre  in  ’27 — to 
this  quick  acting  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Master  farmers  use 
it.  Agricultural  colleges  recommend  it.  It  pays  back  its 
cost  many  times  over. 

Send  for  Free  Data 

Our  new  pamphlet  “ Corn  King,  and  How  He  Did  It,”  tells  all 
about  Mr.  Marshall’s  great  records.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  pam¬ 
phlet  No.  11  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and 
address. 

Chilean  ^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York ,  N,  Y. 


In  writing ,  please  mention  Ad  No  18-D 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  — NOT  LUCK 


HERCOMITE 


H 


More  Dynamite  for 
Your  Money  ^  ^ 

ERCOMITE  is  Pyrotol’s  logical  successor.  It 
has  these  important  advantages  over  Pyrotol: 

Stronger  ^  Easier  and  safer  to  use  No 
waste  in  breaking  sticks  Hercomite  7 
has  about  50  more  sticks  in  a  hundred 
pounds  Resists  moisture  better 

Hercomite  7  will  shoot  better  stick  for  stick  than 
Pyrotol.  Hercomite  5  and  Hercomite  6  are  stronger 
grades,  and  they  are  more  suitable  for  green  stumps 
or  live  trees. 

Hercomite  should  save  you  money  on  land-clearing. 

HERCULES  POWDERjCOMPANY 

(JNCOEpOgATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite.” 


Name  and  Address 


With  the  A.  A. 


Vegetable  Grower^ 


Southern  Plants  for  Northern  Planters 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Paul  Work 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say  , 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ’ 


THE  southern 
plant  business 
has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  be. 
A  good  many  writers  have  condemned 
southern  plants  wholesale,  but  we  do 
not  believe  this  is  fair.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why 
northern  planters 
should  not  have  good 
plants  from  the  south 
at  low  cost. 

The  southern  plant 
growers  have  their 
difficulties  too.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  instance  the 
weather  is  such  just 
before  shipping  time 
that  the  plants  cannot 
be  properly  hardened. 
They  are  grown  in 
the  field  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather. 

There  are  four  points  on  which  the 
plant  buyer  should  satisfy  himself.  Ir¬ 
responsible  houses  often  violate  one  or 
more  of  these.  First,  the  plants  should 
be  grown  from  high  class,  well  bred 
seed  of  the  variety  desired.  Much 
cheap  seed  is  used  in  the  plant  bus¬ 
iness.  Second,,  the  plants  should  be 
grown  in  a  climate  where  good  devel¬ 
opment  and  adequate  hardening  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Third,  plants  should  be  free  of  insects 
and  disease.  Aphis  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  pests  Mamatode  worms  make 
bumble-footed  plants.  Fourth,  plants 
should  be  properly  graded,  packed  and 
shipped. 

What  Gan  Be  Done  About  It? 
Unfortunately,  the  southern  plant 
business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
rather  small  growers  and  attention  has 
not  been  as  effectively  centered  on  the 
four  points  mentioned  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  hard  for  the  northern 
buyer  to  know  just  which  firms  he  can 
rely  upon.  This  matter  has  been 
forcibly  brought  up  in  recent  A.  A. 
correspondence.  That  the  problem 
can  be  solved  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  northern  cannery  companies  send 
men  south  to  find  good  growers  and 
to  supervise  their  operations,  with  very 
good  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Our 
reader  who  raised  the  question  belongs 
to  a  vegetable  growers’  association  in 
Western  New  York  and  we  suggested 
that  if  several  members  are  interested, 
they  might  get  in  touch  with  county 
agents  in  the  south  who  would  rec¬ 
ommend  good  plant  growers  and  act  as 
middlemen  in  securing  good  plants  and 
service.  We  went  so  far  as  to  write 
to  two  county  agents  in  the  plant 
growing  region  of  South  Carolina  and 
they  are  interested. 

Here  is  undoubtedly  a  chance  for 
the  development  of  a  certification  ser¬ 
vice  similar  to  that  which  works  so 
well  in  supplying  seed  potatoes. 

Sowing  Seed  in  the  Field 

The  manner  of  seed  sowing  has  a 
great  bearing  on'  the  results  at  har¬ 
vest  time  and  also  in  the  cost  of  crop 
production. 

Probably  most  growers  sow  too 
thickly  and  so  suffer  through  high  cost 
of  thinning  or  through  overcrowding 
of  plants. 

A  number  of  factors  govern  the 
stand  that  is  realized.  First,  the 
germination  of  the  seed  should  he 
known  and  the  test  should  be  made 
in  soil,  imitating  conditions  of  actual 
planting  as  nearly  as  possible.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  condition  of  the  soil  has  much 
to  do  with  the  come-up.  Badly  pre¬ 
pared  soil  gives  an  irregular  stand 
that  is  costly  to  thin  in  some  places 


and  leaves  costly 
gaps  in  others. 
Third,  the  heavier  the  soil,  the  thicker 
should  be  the  seeding  and  the  lighter 
should  be  the  covering.  Also,  early 
plantings  should  be  shallower  than  lat¬ 
er.  Fourth,  much  depends  upon  the 
workmanship  of  the  operator.  If  a  drill 
is  used,  it  must  be  adjusted  and  test¬ 
ed  until  it  drops  at  just  the  right  rate. 
It  must  be  constantly  watched  and 
checked.  In  case  of  hand  work,  even¬ 
ness  of  distribution  and  covering  are 
much  to  be  desired. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  opera¬ 
tions,  experience  is  a  willing  teacher 
to  the  grower  who  is  willing  to  observe 
closely  and  study  his  own  soils,  crops 
and  results. 

Hardening  the  Plants 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  up¬ 
on  temperature  and  ventilation  as 
means  of  hardening  early  plants  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  field.  These  are 
useful  means  but  control  of  moisture 
is  even  more  valuable.  Plants  can 
be  hardened  rapidly  by  withholding 
water  and  if  the  trick  is  not  overdone, 
the  plants  will  start  off  readily  when 
they  are  set  in  the  open  ground. 

Most  growers  treat  their  plants  too 
delicately.  .  With  proper  handling  it 
is  often  possible  to  set  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce  and  beets  soon  after  the  first  of 
April  upstate  and  even  earlier  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  well  to  be  ready  for 
any  streak  of  favorable  weather,  hedg¬ 
ing  somewhat  by  setting  other  plants 
later  as  protection  in  case  the  early 
ones  encounter  conditions  that  are  too 
hard  for  them. 

Two  New  Books 

The  Orange  Judd  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  valuable  books  for  veg¬ 
etable  growers. 

“Handbook  of  Fertilizers’  ’is  by  A. 
F.  Gustafson  of  Cornell  ahd  is  an  up- 
to-date  manual  on  fertilizer  materials 
and  practices,  most  useful  in  these  days 
when  new  materials  and  ideas  are  so 
generally  current. 

“Muskmelon  Production”  is  by  J.  W. 
Lloyd  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It 
is  hardly  as  thorough-going  in  its  use 
of  information  from  varied  sources  as 
might  be  desired,  but  it  is  a.  brief 
work  and  will  be  found  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions  from  one  who  has  grown  them 
as  well  as  studied  them. 

Both  books  are  priced  at  $1.25  and 
they  include  about  125  pages  each. 


Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 

“Please  tell  me  if  it  is  right  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  along  with  manure  for  potatoes?” 
— W.  K.,  New  York,. 

BOTH  fertilizer  and  manure  are 
commonly  used  for  potatoes  al¬ 
though  certain  precautions  are  needed 
to  avoid  mixing  them.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  plowed  under  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  a  heavy  application  of 
fertilizer  should  not  be  put  on  with 
the  potatoes.  In  case  acid  phosphate 
is  to  be  used  this  can  either  be  ap¬ 
plied  along  with  the  manure  or  can  be 
applied  just  before  or  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes. 

It  is  not  commonly  advised  to  add 
a  mixed  commercial  fertilizer  directly 
to  the  manure.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  study  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  adding  fertilizer  in  case 
a  rather  small  application  not  over  500 
pounds  is  made.  Probably  there  is 
no  better  method  than  to  apply  at 
time  of  planting  particularly  if  a  plant¬ 
er  is  used.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  get¬ 
ting  fertilizer  where  it  will  come  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  seed  potato. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit 

Grower 


Some  More  Experience  in 
Raising  Pears 

OUR  experience  in  pear  growing 
goes  back  35  years  or  more.  A 
six-acre  commercial  orchard  was  set  in 
1896.  The  varieties  were  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Buerre  Bose,  Seckel, 
Keiffer,  Anjou,  Dutchess  and  Howell — 
the  two  latter  being  dwarf  varieties. 

Today  the  Seckels  are  about  the 
only  ones  standing.  The  Keiffers  are 
alive  but  have  been  worked  over  to 
Seckel.  The  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  and 
Bose  all  blighted  and  were  pulled  out 
inside  of  five  years  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  trees.  The  dwarfs 
were  found  to  be  unprofitable  as  they 
bore  lightly  and  the  annual  growth 
was  so  slow  that  the  bearing  surface 
continued  small  so  out  they  came. 

Some  Varieties  Not  Profitable 

The  Anjous  resisted  the  blight  and 
the  bodies  are  alive  today  but  the  tops 
were  worked  over  to  Seckel  years  ago 
and  are  now  bearing  annual  crops. 
Thus.,  out  of  over  700  pear  trees  paid 
for  with  good  money  and  carefully  set 
less  than  fifty  are  alive  today,  stand¬ 
ing  as  originally  set.  This  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  gamble  that  goes 
with  pear  growing.  What  was  the 
trouble  ? 

Most  of  it  was  i  n  the  varieties 
planted.  Except  in  a  few  favored  lo¬ 
cations  scattered  through  the  country, 
but  two  or  three  of  the  varieties  listed 
above  are  profitable  to  grow  today. 
Dwarf  pears  we  may  consider  entirely 
out  of  the  list  for  very  few  are  now 
grown. 

Prune  Pears  Sparingly 

I  attribute  the  blighting,  which  took 
such  a  toll  in  my  orchard,  to  too  strong 
a  soil  and  too  much  trimming  and 
cutting  back.  It  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  pears  should  be  trimmed 
little  if  any  the  first  few  years  after 
setting — the  two  main  objects  are  to 
avoid  blight  and  induce  early  bearing. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  cultivation 
causes  blight  or  not.  George  T. 
Powell,  a  veteran  pear  grower  a  few 
years  ago  claimed  that  blight  was  not 
induced  by  cultivation.  He  cited  in¬ 
stances  in  his  own  experience  to  prove 
it.  It  is  hard  to  say,  looking  back 
over  the  years,  whether  pear  blight 
may  be  classed  as  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  One  thing  is  certain  had  it  not 
come  with  its  ravages,  wiping  out 
whole  orchards  and  crippling  others, 
the  country  today  would  be  flooded 
with  so  much  fruit  the  industry  would 
cease  to  be  profitable. 

Increasing  the  Demand 

California  fruit  growers  are  already 
worrying  for  fear  the  crop  may  be¬ 
come  unwieldy  when  the  large  acre¬ 
ages  set  every  year  come  into  bearing, 
and  tests  are  being  made  to  determine 
whether  the  pear  may  not  be  adapted 
to  candies,  ices,  and  other  products. 

As  to  the  Keiffer,  both  in  tree  and 
fruit,  it  is  something  merely  to  be 
looked  at.  One  cannot  help  but  ad¬ 
mire  its  glossy  leaves  and  sturdy 
growth  and  the  fruit  at  times  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  tree  is  almost  blight  proof  and 
bears  profusely  but  after  they  are 
grown  who  wants  them.  The  price 
tells  the  -  story — 50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel  has  been  the  price  of  late  years 
and  buyers  scarce.  After  paying  10 
cents  per  bushel  for  picking  (the  Keif¬ 
fer  is  a  very  disagreeable  pear  to  pick) 
wherein  is  the  profit? 

I  am  well  aware  there  are  those 


r A/TEXT  AND  El  NEXT  PERECRMER 
UNDER  A  TUCUXAND  DCLLARX 


COUPE  F-O.B.  DETROIT 


4-Door  Sedan,  $895 


A  broad  statement —but  one  that  has  been 
checked  and  rechecked  by  stop-watch — con¬ 
firmed  and  reconfirmed  by  the  public  and  by 
Dodge  Brothers. 

In  short— a  FACT. 

For  the  Dodge  Standard  Six  provides  more 
horsepower  per  pound  than  any  other  car  in 
the  world. 

The  way  it  leaps  from  the  traffic  line  and  glides 
on  up  to  rocket  speed — utterly  without  effort 
— reminds  you  of  the  costliest  cars  you  have 
driven.  And  gear  shifting  is  reduced  to  a  new 
degree  of  simplicity. 

A  BIG,  good-looking  car.  Staunchly  built! 
Typically  Dodge  Brothers!  Materials  of  such 
ruggedness  that  Standard  Six  performance  is 
doubly  enjoyable  because  you  know  it  is 
doubly  safe! 

A  BUY  if  there  ever  was  one! 


ROTME-RS 


Standard  Six 


ALSO  THE  VICTORY  SIX  $1045  TO  $1170  AND  THE  SENIOR  SIX  $1570  TO  $1770 


who  take  a  different  view  from  my 
own  as  to  the  desirability  of  growing 
the  Keiffer  pear.  I  am  also  well  aware 
that  thousands  of  bushels  of  this  fruit 
are  put  into  cold  storage  each  year 
and  somebody  must  profit  thereby  or 
the  industry  would  cease  to  exist.  But 
those  who  wish  to  grow  them  are  wel¬ 
come  to  do  so  and  again  I  say  “Let 
the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.” 

In  a  future  article  we  will  discuss 
pears  that  we  have  found  to  be  most 
profitable. — W.  A.  Bassett. 


A  Good  Seed  Bed  Starts  the 
Crop  Right 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
sod,  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil  so  it 
will  rot  quickly.  This  vegetable  mat¬ 


ter  makes  soil  work  up  easily,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  puddling  or  becoming 
lumpy. 

Still  another  help  is  adding  lime.  I 
remember  one  field  that  never  grew 
a  good  crop  of  hay  until  lime  was 
added.  This  field  worked  up  all  right, 
because  it  was  gravel  soil,  but  the  year 
after  lime  was  added  it  produced  three 
times  as  much  hay  as  it  ever  did  be¬ 
fore,  and  when  it  was  plowed  more 
organic  matter  was  turned  under  than 
had  been  in  many  years.  Although  not 
needed  to  make  the  soil  friable  it  was 
needed  to  add  to  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  prepare 
a  seed  bed  for  a  crop  and  yet  where 
ground  is  plowed  and  then  harrowed 
with  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  it  may 


look  all  right  on  top  but  if  we  could 
see  a  cross  section  of  the  soil,  we  would 
find  that  the  furrow  slice  does  not 
make  good  contact  with  the  subsoil, 
and  unless  it  is  thoroughly  cut  to 
pieces  there  will  be  big  airholes  that 
are  ruinous  to  good  crop  growth. 

A  good  ideal  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  seed  bed,  the  right  tools  in  good 
condition,  and  a  gradual  improvement 
of  the  soil  itself  will  make  it  possible 
to  fit  ground  as  it  should  be  fitted.  I 
once  remarked  on  the  good  condition 
of  a  field  to  a  farmer  and  he  replied, 
“Well,  I  think  I  know  how  to  fit  a  field, 
if  I  have  the  time  to  do  it.”  He  usual¬ 
ly  found  the  time.  It  seems  like  a 
simple  job,  but  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  simple  things  often  pays  big 
dividends. — H.  L.  Cosline. 
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Protect  Your 
Investment 
in  Ymr 

Model  T  Ford 

THE  Ford  Motor  Company  is  making  a  new  car,  but  it 
is  still  proud  of  the  Model  T.  It  wants  every  owner  of 
one  of  these  cars  to  run  it  as  long  as  possible  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense. 

Because  of  this  policy  and  because  of  tfie  investment 
that  millions  of  motorists  have  in  Model  T  cars,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  will  continue  to  make  parts  until,  as 
Henry  Ford  himself  says,  "the  last  Model  T  is  off  the 
road.” 

More  than  eight  million  Model  T  Fords  are  still  in 
active  service,  and  many  of  them  can  be  driven  for  two, 
three  and  five  years  and  even  longer. 

So  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  use  over  the  longest 
period  of  time  at  the  lowest  cost,  we  suggest  that  you  take 
your  Model  T  Ford  to  the  nearest  Ford  dealer  and  have 
him  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  any  replacement 
parts  that  may  be  necessary. 

You  will  find  this  the  economical  thing  to  do  because 
a  small  expenditure  may  enable  you  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  value  of  the  car  and  give  you  thousands  of 
miles  of  additional  service. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  get  these  Ford  parts 
at  the  same  low  prices  as  formerly  and  know  they  are 
made  in  the  same  way  and  of  the  same  materials  as  those 
from  which  your  car  was  originally  assembled. 

Labor  cost  is  reasonable  and  a  standard  rate  is  charged 
for  each  operation  so  that  you  may  know  in  advance 
exactly  how  much  the  complete  job  will  cost. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Tidewater  Trails  in  Virginia 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Perhaps  this  will  he  a  good  time  and 
place  to  propound  a  question  which  has 
often  occured  to  me  and  to  which  I 
have  had  no  answer.  It  is  just  this: 
By  what  means  did  the  South  succeed 
in  enlisting  such  apparently  solid  and 
almost  universal  support  in  behalf  of 
Secession?  There  is  nowhere  a  bat¬ 
tle-scarred  “Yank”  who  knows  where 
of  he  speaks  but  will  agree  that  “John¬ 
nie  Reb”  fought  bravely  and  well.  The 
last  man  in  the  world  to  belittle  the 
valor  of  Southern  troops  is  the  old 
G.  A.  R.  man  who  withstood  them. 
Considering  the  disparity  in  numbers 
and  more  especially  in  economic  re¬ 
sources,  the  South  made  a  very  won¬ 
derful  struggle  and  submission  came 
only  after  the  man  power  and  the 
whole  economic  system  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  was  at  the  very  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion. 

An  Unanswered  Question 

Many  years  ago  I  read  a  book,  “The 
Ending  of  an  Era,”  by  John  S.  Wise, 
son  of  the  man  who  was  the  war-time 
governor  of  Virginia.  In  it  he  makes 
the  striking  statement  that  in 
1860  the  wealth,  the  culture  and  the  po¬ 
litical  influence  of  the  South  was  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  hands  of  about  8000  great 
hereditary  families.  In  ownership  of 
men  at  least,  the  greatest  of  them  was 
Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina  who 
is  credited  with  holding  3000  slaves. 
Now  there  is  every  possible  reason 
why  these  families  should  have  fought 
to  the  last  ditch  for  the  Southern  cause 
because  their  very  existence  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ruling  social  class  was  bound  up 
in  the  preservation  of  negro  slavery. 
But  by  what  magic  did  they  impel 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  white 
men — men  who  might  never  even  hope 
to  own  a  slave — men  indeed  whose 
every  effort  in  life  toward  self  ad¬ 
vancement  was  handicapped  by  the 
presence  in  their  midst  of  a  great 
mass  of  unpaid  black  laborers — how 
was  it  that  they  were  induced  to  give 
themselves  and  their  lives  in  behalf  of 
a  cause  by  whose  success  they  could  not 
hope  to  profit.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
— perhaps  it  was  a  certain  loyalty  to 
the  ruling  class  and  a  habit  of  obe¬ 
dience — that  the  south  succeeded  in 
rallying  to  its  support  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  its  total  white  popula¬ 
tion  than  did  the  North.  To  me  this 
is  a  riddle  which  I  pass  on  to  my 
friends  of  the  A.  A. 

An  Excellent  Custom 

I  think  I  would  like  to  write  just 
a  little  concerning  tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  its  churches  and  its  court¬ 
houses.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  all  adopted  the  most  excellent 
custom — which  our  New  York  State 
Highway  Department  has  not  as  yet 
taken  up — that  is  of  putting  up  signs 
on  the  State  Highways  giving  the 
name  of  every  tiny  hamlet,  every  lit¬ 
tle  stream  you  cross  and  in  Virginia 
even  the  names  of  the  swamps  and  oth¬ 
er  geographical  features  along  the  way. 
Thus  it  is  literally  true  that  “the  way¬ 
faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein.”  I  really  think  that  after 
spending  from  fifty  to  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  mile  for  a  magnificent 
concrete  road  we  might  some  how  or 
other  manage  to  dig  up  a  dozen  or 
two  additional  dollars  to  post  a  few 
simple,  inexpensive  signs.  It  would 
be  a  much  appreciated  courtesy  to  the 
wandering  tourist  who  had  never  pass¬ 
ed  that  way  before  and  who  it  is  very 
likely  will  never  come  again. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  long  story 
or  the  military  operations  around  Rich¬ 
mond  will  remember  the  large  part 
played  by  the  Chickahominy  River.  The 
signs  let  us  know  that  we  crossed  this 


famous  stream  three  or  four  times  and 
it  is  surely  a  most  magnificent  creek. 
Still,  with  its  marshy  and  wooded 
banks  and  its  muddy  and  unfordable 
bottom,  it  proved  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  army  of  the  offensive. 

All  Virginia  rivers  as  they  approach 
the  sea  become  broad  tidal  estuaries. 
This  tidewater  region  is  in  truth  Old 
Virginia.  Historically  it  is  only  a 
little  older  than  the  country  around 
Boston  or  the  Connecticut  or  Hudson 
valleys  but  because  it  has  been  less 
progressive  and  has  never  enjoyed  an 
industrial  life,  there  remains  a  far  larg¬ 
er  number  of  pre-Revolutionary  build¬ 
ings. 

We  ferried  the  York  river  at  York- 
town  where  Cornwallis  surrendered 
and  where  the  Revolutionary  War 
came  at  last  to  an  end.  Not  far  from 
here — I  think  it  was  in  GloceSter 
County — we  came  upon  a  very  won¬ 
derful  church.  It  was  in  a  fork  of 
the  roads  right  out  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try  and  it  was  set  in  a  grove  of  joak 
trees  many  of  which  were  three  feet 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  door  was 
unlocked  and  we  entered  and  sat  for 
a  little  time  in  the  cool,  dim  interior 
and  read  the  tablets  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  long  dead  men  and 
women  who  had  worshipped  here.  The 
church  yard  with  its  old  walls  is  a 
place  for  dreams  and  we  lingered  here 
to  spell  out  the  inscriptions  on  the 
weather-eaten  stones.  Personally  I 
believe  that  a  burial  slab  should  car¬ 
ry  something  more  than  just  the  name 
and  date  of  birth  and  death.  There 
should  be  a  place  for  history — perhaps 
even  for  eulogy. 

An  Old,  Old  Gravestone 

Here  we  copied  the  inscription  from 
a  rather  pretentious  tomb.  It  was  a 
large  marble  slab  lying  flat  upon  a 
carved  foundation  built  up  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  Its  ornate¬ 
ness  testified  that  the  tenant  beneath 
had  been  a  very  great  man  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  in  his  time.  He  has  been  dust 
for  more  than  two  full  centuries,  but 
you  may  still  read  the  record  which 
he  chose  to  be  set  above  him. 

“Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Burnell,  son  of  Major  W.  Lewis 
Burnell  and  Lucy  his  wife  of  the  Co. 
of  Gloster  who  first  married  Abigale 
Smith  of  ye  family  of  ye  Bacons  by 
whom  he  had  4  sons  and  5  daughters 
and  after  her  death  to  Martha,  ye 
widow  of  ye  Hon.  Wm.  Vole  by  whom 
he  also  had  2  sons  and  3  daughters  & 
departed  this  life  the  19  day  of  Dec. 
A.  D.  1710  leaving  behind  him  3  sons 
and  6  daughters”.  It  is  copied  ver¬ 
batim.  A  strict  grammarian  might 
question  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
but  the  import  of  it  is  plain.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  indulged  a  proper  pride  of 
ancestry  and  also  hope  of  posterity. 

Rich  in  Early  Court  Houses 

Virginia  is  rich  in  examples  of  very 
early  Court  Houses.  The  state  is  di¬ 
vided  into  99  counties  and  some  of 
those  in  the  tidewater  region  have 
a  history  going  back  almost  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Colony.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  our  New  York  Court 
Houses  are  in  cities  or  good  sized  vil¬ 
lages  but  many  of  these  Virginia  Coun¬ 
ty  Seats  are  most  insignificant  ham¬ 
lets.  In  any  case  there  is  the  Court 
House,  the  jail  and  always  a  Confed¬ 
erate  Soldiers’  Monument.  Common¬ 
ly  there  is  a  little  row  or  street  of  of¬ 
fices  each  bearing  the  name  of  some 
“Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law”. 

I  can  remember  only  one.  remaining 
New  York  State  Court  House  which 
was  erected  in  Colonial  days.  "  This 
is  the  old  part  of  the  Fulton  County 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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'"  Court  House  at  Johnstown.  This  was 
built  just  previous  to  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
assumed  that  it  was  the  oldest  Court 
House  in  our  state. 

We  halted  at  King  William,  county 
seat  of  the  County  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  right  out  in  the  open  country. 
There  is  not  even  a  hamlet.  Across 
the  street  is  a  garage  and  filling  sta- 
-  tion,  a  tiny  store  and  post-office.  I 
think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  there 

;;~are  not  five  houses  in  sight.  But 
there  is  a  brick  wall  enclosing  an  acre 
-or  two  of  ground.  There  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  Confederate  Monument  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  an  incredibly  long 
list  of  men  who  upheld  the  honor  of 
the  County  in  the  War  between  the 
States.  Every  name  is  an  English 
name — not  one  of  them  is  suggestive 
of  Italy  or  Russia  or  eastern  Europe. 

Behind  the  monument  enbowered  in 
trees  is  an  unbelievably  ancient-look¬ 
ing  brick  Court  House  and  over  the 
arched  doorway  in  gilt  letters  is  the 
statement  that  it  was  erected  prior 
to  1670.  Apparently  the  exact  date 
.  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Fulton  County  Court  House  was  built. 
In  1670,  New  York  State  outside  of 
parts  of  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson 
valley,  was  a  howling  wilderness. 
Everywhere  west  of  Schenectady  at 
least  the  writs  of  the  Six  Nations  still 
ran  and  their  savage  jurisdiction  was 
unquestioned.  But  here  in  this  remote 
Virginia  County,  the  solemn  and  state¬ 
ly  ritual  of  English  jurisprudence  went 
its  orderly  way.  I  dream  that  some 
day  I  shall  go  back  and  spend  a  week 
in  a  leisurely — a  very  leisurely — pil¬ 
grimage  among  a  dozen  of  the  little 
counties  which  lie  east  of  Richmond. 

Where  Hosts  of  Men  Died 

I  would  love  to  keep  on  writing  but 
the  Editor  warns  me  that  already 
there  is  more  than  enough.  I  wish  I 
might  tell  of  Fredericksburg  where  we 
lay  the  night  and  which  has  been  call¬ 
ed  “The  most  historic  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica”.  Here  once  lived  Mary,  mother 
of  George  Washington.  Here  still 
stands  the  building  within  whose  walls 
Washington  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Masonry.  Here  is  a  Na¬ 
tional  and  also  a  Confederate  Cemetery 
in  which  lie  thousands  of  the  best  and 
bravest  boys  in  America— boys  who 
should  have  been  the  Seed-Corn  of 
many  generations,  boys  who  wTere  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  because 
two  great  sections  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try  misunderstood  each  other. 

They  tell  me  that  if  you  will  strike 
a  half  circle  with  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  lying  west  of  Fredericksburg,  it 
will  include  the  ghastly  fields  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  The 
Wilderness  and  that  within  this  semi¬ 
circle  more  men  have  died  in  battle 
than  in  any  equal  area  in  America. 

A  Land  of  Hospitality 

But  vacations — for  busy  farm  folks 
at  least — like  other  pleasant  things 
come  to  a  close.  At  Fredericksburg 
we  ceased  to  be  leisurely  wanderers. 
Adopting  the  hurry-up  procedure  we 
passed  through  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  but  side  stepped  Philadelphia, 
going  through  eastern  Pennsylvania 
into  the  Hudson  Valley  and  so  came 
very  safely  and  happily  home. 

And  now  just  one  thing  more.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  in  the  Old 
South  there  is  a  fine  tradition  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  of  courtesy  and  of  helpfulness 
to  strangers  which  I  am  afraid  we  New 
Yorkers  do  not  fully  measure  up  to. 
For  example  an  inquiry  as  to  how  to 
reach  a  certain  point  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  having  the  man  you  question 
insist  on  going  several  blocks  out  of 
his  way  in  order  that  he  may  act  as 
yqur  guide.  In  Richmond  we  halted 
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Oil  READY 
FOR  SPRING  DRIVING 

REFILL  WIIH 

SDCDNY 

•  f  c.vaS,  rp. 

MDTDR  OIL 

WHEN  a  Socony  man  asks  you  today,  "Is  your 
crankcase  ready  for  spring?”  he  is  acting  under 
instructions  from  headquarters. 

Thousands  of  cars  are  ruined  every  spring  because  the 
owners  merely  add  a  little  clean  oil  to  the  dirty,  diluted 
oil  that  has  been  in  the  crankcase  all  winter. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  can  render  a  real 
service  to  the  motorists  of  New  York  and  New  England 
by  persuading  every  one  of  them  to  change  the  oil  in  his 
crankcase  now. 

Therefore  please  accept  the  offer  of  your  Socony  man 
as  a  suggestion  made  in  your  interest.  He  charges  noth¬ 
ing  for  draining  your  crankcase,  flushing  with  Socony 
Flushing  Oil  and  refilling  with  Socony  Motor  Oil  You 
pay  only  for  the  oils. 

Result — wonderful  spring  driving  because  your  car  is 
protected  by  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Socony  Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil  must  pass 
13  rigid  tests  before  they  reach  your  car . 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


somewhat  bewildered  at  a  fork  in  the 
road.  A  woman  drew  up  alongside 
and  stopped.  “Are  you  lost?”  was 
the  genial  inquiry.  Yes — we  were 
looking  for  the  Williamsburg  road. 
“The  way  1  is  rather  crooked.  You 
might  have  trouble.  Please  just  fol¬ 
low  my  car  and  let  me  show  you  the 
best  route.”  We  followed  her  for  per¬ 
haps  a  half  mile.  Then  she  halted 
us.  “Straight  ahead.  Good  bye”.  We 
shall  always  have  pleasant  memories 
of  a  singularly  gracious  courtesy. 

So  I  have  registered  something  like 
a  vow  that  in  future  I  will  try  to  show 
every  possible  kindness  to  the  stranger 
in  our  midst  because  it  is  likely  that 
he  will  never  pass  my  wray  again. 


Send  for  "Better  Buildings1* 


Full  Weight,  And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 

*for*economj~  ~  RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 

and  lasting  service!  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled’for  Roofing,  Siding! 
Flumes,  Tank-  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  for  resi¬ 
dences.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Out  of 
the  Mud 
for 

Keeps! 
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A  concrete-paved  barnyard  ends 
for  all  time  wading  through  knee- 
deep  mud  and  slush. 

Manure  saved  soon  pays  its  cost. 

Improve  the  Barnyard 
Yourself 

Simply  follow  our  free  instructions 
and  you  can  build  a  permanent  concrete 
pavement  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
giving  complete  information.  It  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

3315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


CRAINE 

SERVICE 

offers 

Helpful, 

Unbiased 

Advice 

On  getting  a  Silo  best 

suited  to  your  needs 

*  * 

Which  type  of  Silo  should 
you  have?  Tile,  wood  stave, 
Craine  triple  wall,  concrete 
stave,  solid  concrete — or 
should  you  rebuild  your  old 
Silo? 

Ask  a  Craine  Representa¬ 
tive  !  His  advice  is  unbiased 
- for  The  Craine  Line  in¬ 
cludes  all  good  kinds — the 
only  complete  line  you’ll 
find.  You’ll  find  it  a  profit¬ 
able  experience  to  talk  with 
a  man  who  knows  Silos,  has 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  any 
one  type,  and  is  there  to  help 
you  get  the  most  value. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our 
new  free  Silo  Book,  just  pub¬ 
lished.  Or  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  No  obligation. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

50  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


"Wo  UKd 
your  way 
o  f  doing  , 
business 
says  J.  L.  I 
own- 
of  the  1 
i  1  e  Silo 
shown 
here.  It  is 
on  his  farm 
at  the  Kit- 
:inany  Ho¬ 
tel.  Dela- 
e 
e  r 
Pa. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“l  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


The  Butter 


American  rifcittWiWat;  'April  *4;  IMS 


Says  Consumers  Willing  to  Pay  for  Quality 


IN  your  issue  of  March  10th  Mr. 

Baldwin  seems  to  have  dodged  the 
real  question  in  his  article  “Should 
butter  fat  price  be  raised?”  There 
is  more  to  this  matter  than  merely  a 
partisan  squabble  between  breed  ad¬ 
herents.  The  stability  and  prosperity 
of  a  great  industry  is  involved  and 
should  be  considered  in  that  light. 

This  question  involves  three  out¬ 
standing  issues  :•  First,  is  a  high  but¬ 
ter  fat  content  in  milk  of  any  value 
as  food?  Second,  can  it  be  produced 
without  lowering  the  value  of  the  oth¬ 
er  properties  of  milk?  Third,  if  it  is 
of  any  value  is  it  worth  paying  for?# 

Butter  Fat  Has  Food  Value 

Is  a  high  butter  fat  content  in  milk 
of  any  value  as  food?  Mr.  Baldwin 
leaves  with  us  the  impression  that 
cows’  milk  must  be  diluted  with  water 
before  it  is  of  any  use  as  food.  Of 
course  he  means  when  the  milk  is  used 
for  invalids  and  babies.  In  this  he 
is  right  to  a  certain  degree.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  time  doctors  are 
prone  to  advise  the  addition  of  cream 
for  invalids  and  in  some  cases  for 
small  babies.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  this  consult  a  progressive  physi¬ 
cian.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  sold  is  used  for  in¬ 
fants  or  invalids.  A  goodly  percentage 
is  used  by  people  who  are  well  able  to 
digest  that  other  iy2  to  2  per  cent  of 
butter  fat. 

The  cow  is  undoubtedly  the  foster 
mother  of  the  human  race  but  she  does 
not  spend  all  her  time  and  energy  nurs¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  debilitated.  If  milk 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  fat  and 
that  fat  can  be  digested  and  assimilat¬ 
ed  by  the  human  body  it  is  valuable 
as  food. 

Cow  Must  Get  Proper  Ration 

Can  butter  fat  be  produced  without 
lowering  the  value  of  the  other  prop¬ 
erties  of  milk?  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  if 
a  cow  produced  milk  with  a  butter 
fat  content  over  a  certain  amount,  the 
other  valuable  properties  of  the  milk 
would  be  lowered  or  lost.  It  takes  a 
healthy,  well  fed  cow  to  produce  good 
milk  and  merely  because  she  gives 
rich  milk  it  will  not  follow  that  she 
gives  poor  milk. 

A  cow  must  be  fed  minerals  if  she 
puts  minerals  in  her  milk.  She  must 
have  good  wholesome  feed,  properly 
balanced  and  be  given  clean  water, 
fresh  air  and  access  to  sunlight  if  she 
is  going  to  impart  vitamines  to  her 
milk.  In  other  words  she  cannot  put 
anything  of  food  value  into  her  milk 
unless  she  has  first  assimilated  it  her¬ 


self.  Simply  because  one  cow  puts 
more  butter  fat  in  her  milk  than  an¬ 
other  is  no  proof  that  that  cow’s  milk 
will  contain  less  of  other  necessary 
elements. 

Four  Cents  a  Point  Too  Low 

Now  if  this  extra  1%  to  2  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  has  a  food  value  and  if 
it  can  be  produced  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  the  other  elements  in 
the  milk,  it  does  seem  logical  that  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  troub’  i  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  should  be  recompensed  for  his 
feed  and  labor. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time,  hence  the  present  price  of 
4  cents  per  point.  The  only  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  present  price  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  it  is  inadequate  when  but¬ 
ter  is  worth  from  50  cents  up  per 
pound. 

The  eastern  farmers  have  lost  then- 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  fruit  market, 
largely  because  they  did  not  deliver 
what  the  consuming  public  demonstrat¬ 
ed  they  were  willing  to  pay  for;  that 
is  quality.  Let  us  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  take  warning  for  if  we  do  not  give 
the  consumer  what  he  wants  some  one 
else  stands  ready  to  do  it.  The  fact 
is  the  milk  is  produced  to  satisfy  this 
demand  and  it  is  paid  for  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Why  not  give  the  man  who 
produces  it  his  just  reward  ? — A  Dairy¬ 
man. 


TB  Eradication  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

HE  following  letter  from  Director 
T.  E.  Munce  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  his  re¬ 
ply  to  our  request  for  information 
about  the  progress  of  TB  eradication 
in  Pensylvania. 

“Animals  which  are  classed  as  re¬ 
actors  as  the  result  of  tests  authoriz¬ 
ed  under  the  Individual  Accredited  or 
Area  Plan  are  subject  to  Federal  and 
State  indemnity. 

The  owner  and  a  representative  of 
the  Federal  or  State  Bureau  agree  on 
the  market  value  of  each  reactor.  The 
maximum  amount  an  owner  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  State  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
demnity  is  $40.00  for  an  unregistered 
and  $70.00  for  a  registered  animal  and 
from  the  Federal  Government  $25.00 
for  an  unregistered  and  $50.00  for  a 
registered  animal.  An  owner  cannot 
receive  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
agreed  market  value  from  all  three 
sources:  Federal,  State,  and  Butcher. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  indemnity 
claims  are  paid  within  sixty  days  from 
date  on  which  the  reactors  are  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  1J{) 
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With  the 

Dairymen 


Poor  Cows  From  the  West 

GH.  HILLMAN,  tester  for  the  East- 
•  era  Cattaraugus  County  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  recently  made 
the  following  report  which  is  so  true 
that  we  hope  dairymen  readers  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  give  it 
thought.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hillman 
said: 

“A  number  of  the  members  seem  to 
get  excited  over  cows  brought  in  from 
the  West.  Most  of  these  cows  have 
proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  thej 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  poorer 
of  the  western  animals.  Besides  being 
high  priced,  they  seldom  test  over  3%, 
rarely  give  large  quantities  of  milk, 
are  of  huge  frame  and  have  ravenous 
appetites.  The  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  have  two  testing  as¬ 
sociations  to  this  state’s  one  and  know 
why  they  are  selling  these  cows  for 
eastern  farmers  to  buy  at  a  high  price 
and  enable  the  dealers  to  make  an 
eiiormous  profit.” 


A  Good  Resolution 

WHEREAS  the  activities  of  certain 
milk  producers  during  the  past 
year,  have  crippled  cooperative  effort 
toward  the  end  of  securing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  for  milk  in  the  New  York 
Shed 

Therefore  be  it  resolved — That  the 
members  of  Otsego  County  Pomona 
Grange  in  session  March  13,  1928,  do 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  move  to 
place  all  milk  producers  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  And  as  we  believe  the 
present  attempt  to  harangue  any  or¬ 
ganized  body  with  certain  dealer-prod¬ 
uce  faction  will  work  out  disastrously 
for  the  produce  farmer. 

Therefore  we  demand  that  present 
bickerings  cease,  and  that  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  form  an  organization,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  dealers’  influence  and  so  co¬ 
operate  with  other  like  organizations. 
Por  in  such  action  lies  our  only  hope 
for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  milk 
producer. — Legislative  Committee,  Ot¬ 
sego  County  Pomona  Grange. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
way  by  which  this  adaptation  is  made 
and1  the  slack  labor  taken  up  is  through 
the  increased  consumption  of  many  ar¬ 
ticles  now  considered  necessities  of 
Which  our  forefathers  never  heard.  For 
example,  think  of  the  millions  of  men 
who  are  kept  employed  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  automobiles  and 
automobile  accessories.  Advertising 
is  a  great  blessing  for  it  increases  de¬ 
mand  for  all  sorts  of  products  and 
this  larger  demand  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  more  employed. 

It  was  also  agreed  in  our  talk  that 
there  never  could  be  too  much  educa¬ 
tion,  providing  it  is  of  the  right  kind. 
To  be  right,  however,  education  must 
not  give  our  young  people  the  thought 
that  they  can  live  without  service  or 
real  work  of  benefit  to  theh  world.  The 
world  owes  a  living  to  no  one,  educat¬ 
ed  or  uneducated,  unless  he  earns  it  in 
worth  while  labor  either  of  the  mind 
or  the  hand. 

The  labor  unions  possibly  have  found 
one  solution  of  having  enough  jobs  to 
go  around  by  shortening  the  working 
day  to  eight  hours.  Henry  Ford  goes 
a  step  further  and  says  that  man 
should  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living 
in  five  days  and  should  have  the  re¬ 
maining  time  for  recreation,  rest  and 
improving  his  mind.  I  have  been  call¬ 
ed  impractical  for  making  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  shorter  working  day  would 
solve  many  of  our  farm  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  problem  of  surplus,  and 
would  give  our  farm  people  more  of 
a  chance  to  lift  their  noses  from-  the 
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Think  how 

Delco*  Light  can 
save  you  Time, 
Work  and  Money 

This  powerful  farm  electric  plant  does  the  chores 
—cutsthe  cost  of  hired  help— protects  againstfire 
— increases  profits  in  scores  of  ways — makes  the 
farm  home  a  healthier ,  happier  place  to  live • 
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One  of  the  greatest  Delco-Light 
time  and  work  saving  advantages 
is  water  under  pressure.  Richard 
H.  Uckert  says:  “Running  water 
at  the  turn  of  the  faucet  has  saved 
us  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
and  lias  relieved  us  of  the  constant 
worry  about  fire3  where  lamps  and 
lanterns  are  used  and  where  water 
untjer  pressure  is  not  obtainable." 


FARMERS  everywhere  urge  Delco- 
Light  as  the  most  essential  of  all 
farm  improvements.  Geo.  W.  Fath 
says:  “My  Delco-Light  saved  me 
$200  last  year  on  labor  alone.  I  have 
figured  conservatively  it  saves  me 
2V2  hours  of  work  a  day  and  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  an  extra  farm  hand.” 

In  a  recent  letter,  Knute  Stone 
writes:  “We  use  Delco-Light  to  light 
up  all  the  build- 
ings  on  the 
fa  rm,  to  run 
the  washing 
machine,  the 
emery  wheel, 
the  fanning 
mill  and  to 
heat  the  electric 
iron.  In  9  years 


of  hard  usage  we  have  spent 
only  25c  for  repairs.’* 

Think  how  this  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  would  save  time,  work 
and  money  on  your  farm ! 

Then  there’s  Ben  Elliott.  He  says: 
“We  use  Delco-Light  to  light  our 
house  and  bam,  separate, 
wash  and  iron,  pump  water, 
operate  the  Frigidaire  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator,  and  charge 


The  New 
Combination 
Delco-Light 
A  scientific 
marvel  that 
combines  all 
the  advantages 
of  both  Auto¬ 
matic  and  Bat¬ 
tery  Service 
Systems.  Small 
first  payment. 
Easy  terms. 


A  Product  of 
General  Motors 


radio  battery.  These  conveniences 
are  worth  several  times  their  cost.” 
Can  you  think  of  a  finer  money¬ 
making  investment  than  a  Delco- 
Light  that  does  these  things? 

NOW — a  new-type  Delco-Light 

With  this  new-type  plant  you  can 
use  up  to  7  or  8  electric  lamps  and 
draw  the  necessary  current  right 
from  the  battery.  Thus  the 
engine  runs  in¬ 
frequently.  Less 
fuel  is  used.  But 
throw  on  a 
heavier  load. 
Instantly  and 
automatically 
the  engine  starts 
— generates  current  to 
carry  the  heavier  load — 
plus  a  surplus  supply  to 
recharge  the  battery !  Thus 
only  a  small  battery  is 
needed,  and  even  this 
small  battery  lasts  longer. 
In  addition  to  the  new  Combina¬ 
tion  Plant  there  are  ten  other 
styles  and  sizes,  comprising  a 
complete  line.  There  are  full 
automatic,  non-battery  plants, 
battery  charging  plants — in 
fact,  a  plant  to  exactly  fill  any 
requirement.  All  are  low  in 


Goodbye  to 
Hand  Pumping 

See  how  the  farm 
kitchen  is  im¬ 
proved  when  run¬ 
ning  water  takes 
theplaceofpump3 
and  buckets. 


price  and  any  model  may  be  bought 
on  General  Motors  easy  terms. 

Free  Books 

If  easier  work,  more  time  for  leisure 

and  impor¬ 
tant  duties,  a 
modem  farm 
and  big,  extra 
profits  interest 
you,  get  the 
facts  as  ex¬ 
plained  in 
the  big,  new 
Delco-Light 
Book,  “A  Day 
and  a  Night 
with  Delco- 
Light.”  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Mail  the  coupon. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  J-208,  Dayton,  Ohio 


No  More 
Dark  Corners 

See  how  clean, 
bright  Delco- 
Light  trans¬ 
forms  the  farm 
home. 


DELCO-LIGHT  CO. 

Dept.  J-208.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Send  the  big,  new  Delco-Light  Book, 
free,  as  offered. 


Name.  .......  ........  ........ 

R.  F.  D........ ...... .Town,. 

County ...... State 


More  than  300,000  Satisfied  Users 


DELCO 


DEPENDABLE  FARM  ELECTRICITY 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Water  Systems 

.  i  •  .!*  *J 

There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community,  The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  belowi 


Domestic  Electric  Co.  Inc.,  Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  J.  J.  Pocock 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  5624  Penn  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  810  N.  Broad  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


old  grindstone  of  hard  work.  It  may 
not  come  in  our  time,  but  sooner  or 
later  agriculture  will  also  adapt  itself 
to  a  shorter  working  day. 

So  we  will  continue  to  see  more  men 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city 
educating  themselves,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  a  larger  and  larger  use 
of  labor  saving  machinery,  which  will 
bring  hardships  for  a  time  but  in  the 
long  run  will  work,  I  believe,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  best  kind  of  a 
civilization. 

In  the  meantime,  when  I  see  some 
unfortunate  out  of  work  in  the  city, 
perhaps  with  a  hungry  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  crowded  tenement,  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  hard  times  come  to  the  farms 
also,  but  I  am  thankful  that  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  family  with  all  of  their 
troubles  seldom  lack  for  the  bare  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life.  There  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  at  least  enough  to  eat. 


Produce  C 

Filter  Through 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  i 
s  w.  Full  refund  if  no 

w  Spfcial  3nn  .. 

}lean  Milk 

Cotton  Discs 

ire  guaranteed  finest  quality, 
t  entirely  satisfied. 

6%  --  $1.60  Paid 

te  for  our  big 
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Go  to  one  of  your  most  successful  farm 
neighbors  and  ask  him  the  way  to 
save  money.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  buy  is  quality 
and  that  this  is  particularly  true  in 
hardware.  It  isn’t  how  much  you  pay 
but  it  is  how  much  you  get  for  your 
money,  the  real  value  you  purchase 
that  counts  most.  To  be  sure  of  satis¬ 
factory  quality  and  the  right  goods  for 
your  particular  use,  come  to  a  "Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store. 


Our  local  knowledge  of  your  farming 
and  weather  conditions  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  select  the  best  values, 
the  most  dependable  merchandise  for 
you.  Come  in  and  "see  before  you 
buy.”  Compare  prices  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  helpful,  friendly  service. 
You  will  find  a  "tag”  store  near  you. 


The  Butter  Fat  Argument 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

moved  from  the  farm.  A  little  longer 
time  elapses  for  the  other  5  per  cent 
depending  upon  when  the  owners  pro¬ 
duce  the  registration  and  transfer 
papers  for  the  purebred  animals. 

During  this  fiscal  period  which  start¬ 
ed  June  1,  1927,  and  ends  May  31,  1929, 
there  is  available  for  indemnity  pur¬ 
poses  $2,160,000. 

Under  the  Individual  accredited  Herd 
Plan  there  are  9,909  herds  and  140,178 
cattle.  Under  the  Area  Plan  748 
townships  have  .been  tested  in  which 
there  are  96,213  herds  consisting  of 
595,234  cattle.  Under  these  plans  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  tested. 

We  find  that  the  FormAl-54  which 
is  given  to  each  herd  owner  at  the 
time  his  herd  is  injected  with  tubercu¬ 
lin  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  owners  in 
connection  with  the  appraisement,  sal¬ 
vaging  of  reactors,  cleaning  infected 
premises,  sanitation  and  regulations 
governing  the  introduction  of  cattle  in¬ 
to  the  tested  and  quarantined  areas. 


The  Progress  of  TB  Eradica¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey 

THE  following  report  of  the  progress 
of  TB  eradication  in  New  Jersey 
comes  from  Dr.  J,  H.  McNeil,  chief 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

“At  the  completion  of  the  work  for 
the  eleven  months  of  this  year,  ending 
May  31,  there  are  3,603  herds  of  11,396 
pure-bred  and  11,090  grades  (total 
a  total  of  44,480.  This  is  an  increase 
of  20.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  herds 
under  supervision  and  13.14  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  animals,  and  is  28.44 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  the  State,  as  taken  from  the  1925 
Federal  census. 

Accredited  Herds  Increase 

“During  the  eleven  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  there  were  tested  53,773 
cattle,  with  2,467  reactors,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  4.58  of  the  total  number 
tested.  There  are  1,735  herds  of  7,536 
pure-bred  and  14,482  grade  animals 
(total  22,018)  fully  accredited  as 
compared  with  1,038  herds  of  6,307 
pure-bred  and  11,090  grades  (otal 
17,397)  fully  accredited  at  the  close 
of  last  fiscal  year. 

“The  appropriations  made  by  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  payments  of 
indemnities  during  the  past,  present 
and  coming  fiscal  years  have  been 
$100,000  per  annum.  During  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  indemnity  was  paid  on  2,908 
reactors— 340  pure-breds  and  2,568 
grades.  The  average  indemnity  paid 
for  pure-breds  wa  s  $63.76  and  for 
grades  $19.39.  During  the  eleven 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  indemnity 
has  been  paid  on  1,527  reactors— 198 
pure-breds  and  1,329  grades.  The  av¬ 
erage  indemnity  paid  for  pure-breds 
was  $66.67  and  for  grades  $25.54. 

“In  order  to  protect  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  by  preventing  the  movement 
into  the  State  of  tuberculin  tested  cat¬ 
tle  originating  in  areas  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  tuberculosis  is  known  to 
be  high,  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  issued  a  quarantine  order,  effec¬ 
tive  May  18,  1926,  restricting  the  en¬ 
trance  of  cattle  originating  in  certain 
designated  areas,  including  all  stock 
yards,  sale  stables  and  sale  yards.  This 
quarantine  is  still  operative,  and  its 
effect  has  been  noticeable  because  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  reactors 
found  on  retests  and  the  quality  of 
the  cattle  imported. 

“To  further  strengthen  the  work  of 
tuberculosis  prevention  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  movement  into  the  State  of  a 
High  grade  of  healthy  cattle,  as  well 
as  to  conserve  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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DRW 
Med 't 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  -  -  -  give  positive  results. 
Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Bis,  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction t  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  7  f  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products: 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 
Garget  Powder,  6 0c,t 
Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $ 1 . 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  SOc.  p 


DR.  NAYLOR^ 

Medicated \ 

TEAT  ’ 
DILATORS 


Use  /%/s  big 

HEALING 

package 


Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment 
quickly  heals  cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats, 
inflammation,  bunches,  caked  bag. 

Bag  Balm  penetrates  quickly,  restores 
brisk  circulation.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  use; 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Scores  of  emergency 
uses  for  healing — with  animals  or  in  the 
home.  Big  10-ounce  package  60c  at  general 
stores,  feed  dealers,  druggists.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles”  free  on  request. 

Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


“MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


RIB -STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  A.  LE  ROY,  New  York 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


A 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
culture  issued,  under  date  of  May  20, 
1927,  an  order  authorizing  the  quaran¬ 
tine  and  retesting  under  authorization 
of  all  dairy,  breeding  or  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  previously  tuberculin  tested  to  con¬ 
form  to  regulations  and  consigned  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  unless  they 
have  been  tuberculin  tested  under  State 
and  Federal  supervision  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  approved  tuberculin 
test  chart.  However,  provision  is 
made  for  the  admission  on  written 
permit  of  cattle  not  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision,  but  originating  in 
zones  or  areas  recognized  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  tuberculosis, 
such  cattle  to  be  tuberculin  tested  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  shipment  by  an  ap¬ 
proved  veterinarian  to  conform  to 
State  and  Federal  regulations  and 
board  of  health  requirements. 

“In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
individual  and  area  testing  a  bill  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  its  last  session,  providing  for 
changes  in  the  existing  law  and  in¬ 
troducing  new  material  to  authorize 
tuberculin  testing  on  the  area  basis. 
This  bill  became  a  law  on  approval 
by  the  Governor,  March  19,  1927,  and 
was  made  operative  immediately.” 


Treating  Cow  With  Sore 
Teats 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my 
cows  this  winter.  When  I  went  to 
milk  my  cows  at  night,  their  teats 
would  be  all  right  and  when  I  went  in 
the  morning,  I  would  find  one  with  a 
sore  on  the  end  and  we  cannot  start 
the  milk.  Some  people  called  it  a  spider 
in  the  teat.  What  do  you  think  about 
it  and  what  can  I  do? 

WE  REFERRED  this  question  to 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College.  They  replied  as  follows: 

“The  trouble  with  the  end  of  the 
cow’s  teats  is  due  to  infection  which 
probably  comes  from  the  stable  floor. 
A  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
of  the  floors  would  help  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  If  the  floor  is  wood,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  disinfect  it. 
Tearing  out  the  wooden  floor  and  put¬ 
ting  in  concrete  is  about  the  only  way 
to  clean  it  up.  After  the  cows  are 
milked  if  you  will  go  over  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  end  of  the  teats  with  a  weak 
antiseptic  solution,  you  will  overcome 
most  of  the  infection.  By  putting  the 
antiseptic  in  a  pan  one  can  disinfect 
all  four  teats  at  once  in  most  cases 
so.  it  takes  very  little  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  is  a  very  good  insurance. 
When  the  end  of  the  teat  becomes  sore 
if  you  will  disinfect  it  thoroughly  by 
holding  a  cup  of  hot  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion  up  over  the  end  of  the  teat  for  a 
few  minutes  you  will  very  often  be 
able  to  start  the  milk.  Above  all 
things  do  not  use  a  milking  tube  in 
these  cases  as  you  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  produce  a  severe  form  of 
mastitis  by  so  doing.” 


Sheep  Shearing  Time  Will 
Soon  Be  Here 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
lown  toward  and  including  front  of 
right  front  leg,  then  between  forelegs, 
belly,  udder,  inside  of  right  hind  leg — 
then  going  back  to  neck  and  head. 
The  fleece  is  now  open  from  end  to  end 
ready  to  be  removed  by  working 
around  sheep  to  left,  taking  each  part 
in  turn — the  sheep  is  simultaneously 
turned  to  the  right  on  its  rump,  as  a 
pivot,  the  shearer  staying  in  one  lo¬ 
cation.  When  the  shearer  has  worked 
around  the  sheep  and  reached  the 
sheared  belly  and  the  other  parts 
sheared  at  the  beginning,  the  sheep  is 
clear  of  its  fleece,  which  should  be 
largely  in  one  large  adhering  piece 
ready  to  be  carefully  picked  up  and 
placed  flesh-side  down  on  the  wool  box. 


OVER  28  BILLION 
CH  ESTERFIELDS 
$IUOKED  IN  IQ27 


(Only  a  few  years  back,  you’ll  remember,  it  was  7  billion) 


* 


300%  INCREASE 

SUCH  POPULARITY 
MUST  BE  DESERVED! 


THEY  SATISFY  and  yet  THEY’RE  MILD 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
.just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.Have  used 
Absorbineforyearswithgreat  success. " 


Absorbine 


IW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579lyman St., Springfield,  Mass.| 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $4.75  each.  All  good  blocky  pigs  that  will 
make  a  good  large  hog.  Also,  some  nice  Chester 
pigs,  $5  each.  Sold  subject  to  your  approval.  C.O.D. 
When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense  and  your  funds  will  be  returned  at 
once.  No  charge  for  crating.  MICHAEL  LUX,  P.  0. 
Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0635-Woburn. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  Chester  Whites  S  weeks  old.  $5.50  each. 
Pure  bred  Jersey  Beds  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  The 
time  has  come  when  you  will  want  your  Spring  pigs 
for  the  pork  barrel  this  Pall,,  and  we  have  them. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  color  white,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  color  black  and  white,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$4  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  from 
one  to  100  C.  O.  D.  The  pigs  we  have,  have  the  size 
and  breeding,  no  runts,  and  all  are  large  growthy 
pigs  amj  good  feedeis.  No  charge  for  crates. 

STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 


Vour  opportunities  will  be greater  in 

Canada 


Prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence  await 
you  and  yours  in 
Canada  where 


Rich  Land  Costs  Less,  Yield  per 
Acre  is  Greater,  Crops  Bring 
Higher  Prices,  Taxes  are  Lower 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B47,  301  E.  Genesee  St 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  — F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B47,  308  North  2nd  St 
Manchester,  N.  H., — J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B47, 43  Manchester  St 
Woonsocket,  R.  I., — L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B47,  The  Call  Bldg 
Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 


Name 


B47 


Address 


Slate  Surface  ROLL  ROOFING  | 

and  a  Full  Line  of  other  Building  Supplies 
—  Asphalt  Shingles,  Roof  Coating,  Paint,  j 
Prompt  Shipment.  Get  our  Prices. 

WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

WINIKER  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


PATENTS 

Time  counts  in  annlving  for  natents.  Don’t 
risk  delay  in  protecting  vour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  book  “IIow  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

,  Communications  strictly  confidential. 

'Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar-, 
cnee  A.  O'Brien.  Registered  Patent  At-' 
torney.  73-J  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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What's  the  Latest 
^Ensilage  Cutters? 

You’ve  been  hearing  about  how  Henry  Ford  and 
the  other  leaders  have  improved  motor  cars.  Im¬ 
provements,  just  as  big,  just  as  important,  are 
made  in  the  latest  Blizzard  model  now  ready. 


Tells  things  you  have 
always  wanted  to  know 

about  Ensilage  Cutters.  Tells  how  to  fig¬ 
ure  actual  capacity  of  any  ensilage  cutter. 
How  to  figure  pulley  speed.  How  much 
work  per  horsepower. 

Tells  what  speed  is  most  efficient.  Tells 
exactly  what  a  Blizzard  will  do  for  you, 
working  at  low  speed,  or  high  speed — on 
small  power  or  large  power. 

Tells  of  elevating  test  where  Blizzard  500, 
using  Fordson  power,  elevated  over  125 
feet  at  a  speed  of  800  R.  P.  M. 

...i...  JUST  SEND  THE  COUPON  —  —  —  — 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Sept  85  ,  Canton,  O. 

Send  along  your  catalog  describing  the  im- 

E roved  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter,  giving  table  for 
guring  capacity,  pulley  speeds,  etc. 

' 

■  Name.. . 


■  P.  0 . 

E.  F.  f) . State . . 


?S?T  old  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 

May  12th,  ive  will  pay  for: 

100  lb.  bags  such  as  feeds  niidds  and  bran  4c  ea. 
100  lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  ea. 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  ea. 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags.. . 2c  ea. 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes . 1%  ea. 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair) . %c  ea. 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as  they 
are— -we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and  check. 
Reference,  M.  &  T.  Peoples  Trust'  Co.  Mail  bill  of 
lading  promptly.  Giving  satisfaction  over  30  years. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

451  Howard  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


rpre  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
~y  always.  Refer  to  Dim  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EQG 
170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^U  for  the  East 

Brlarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


Governor  and  Water  Pump  Combined 

for  your  Ford  motor  used  for  power.  Also  power  take 
off.  Write  BUTLER  MACHINE  CO..  Butler.  Ohio 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

THE  following  are  the  April 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class  League  Producers 


I 

Fluid  Milk.— . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

2.31 

1.90 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

. Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1927  wa* 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

February  Prices  Announced 

Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  February 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.86 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool . 2.80 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  ......  .10 


Net  Cash  to  farmers . $2.70 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
February,  1927  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.57 
(3%,  $2.37).  The  February,  1926,  net 
cash  price  was  $2.41  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.67  Vz  per 
hundred,  (2.87y2  for  3.5%  milk).  The 
price  paid  in  February,  1927,  was  25c 
for  2%  milk  ($2.74  for  3.5%).  The 
February,  1926,  price  was  $2.70  (3%). 

Butter  Goes  Still  Lower 

CREAMERY  Apr.  6, 

SALTED  Apr.  4  Mar.  28  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  46  -46%  47* l 2/2-48  50%-51 

Extra  (92sc) . .  -45%  47  60 

84-91  score .  43% -45 'A  44%-463 4%  47%  -49% 

Lower  Grades....—. .  42  -43  43  -44  46  -47 

The  butter  market  has  again  worked 
to  lower  levels,  due  to  two  factors.  For 
one  thing  we  have  been  receiving  con¬ 
siderable  butter  from  other  distributing 
points,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York  be¬ 
ing  slightly  above  par  with  these  oth¬ 
er  markets.  The  other  factor  is  that 
although  supplies  have  been  excessive, 
nevertheless  they  do  not  exceed  the 
current  demand. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
restless,  and  the  trend  has  been  most 
uncertain.  Buyers  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  show  any  activity,  taking  on 
only  as  much  stock  as  their  immediate 
trade  needs  demand.  Naturally  that 
attitude  makes  for  a  sluggish  market, 
and  clearances  have  not  been  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  big  chain 
stores  are  going  to  put  on  some  but¬ 
ter  specials  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
the  consumptive  demand.  This  usu¬ 
ally  helps. 


No  Change  in  Cheese 


STATE 

Apr.  6. 

FLATS 

Apr.  4 

Mar.  28 

1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . - 

Fresh  Average..... . 

2214-23 

22% -23 

Held  Fancy . 

Held  Average . 

29  -30 

29  -30 

27  -28 

26  -26% 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  report. 
A  steady  price  prevails  on  a  good 
grade  of  fresh  cheese.  Held  cheese  is 
very  satisfactory.  Occasionally  some 
fresh  cheese  flats  selling  for  23  cents, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  wholesale  trade  is 
close  to  22  y2  and  22%  cents.  Where 
a  quick  sale  is  necessary,  quotations 
sometimes  are  as  low  as  22%  cents. 


The  Egg  Market  Weakens 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hennery 

Apr.  4 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  6, 
1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

34  -36 

36 

•38 

34 

.35 

Average  Extras  .... 

33 

33 

•35 

31 

■33 

Extra  First*  . 

31%. 32 

32 

-32% 

29 

.30 

First*  . . . . 

30%*3I 

31 

•31% 

27 

•28 

Gathered  . . . . 

BROWNS 

27  -31% 

29 

•32 

25 

.29 

Hennery  . 

33  -35 

34 

•37 

29 

.32 

Gathered  . 

28%- 32% 

29 

*33% 

26 

•28% 

The  bears  got 

hold  of  the  egg  : 

mar- 

ket  with  the  coming  of  April,  and  ap¬ 
parently  tried  to  play  an  April  fool 
joke.  It  was  no  joke  to  the  poultry- 


men,  however,  for  prices  have  slipped 
fully  two  cents.  Arrivals  at  the  same 
time  have  been  heavy  and  these  have 
helped  to  buying  element. 

As  March  came  to  a  close  the  bet¬ 
ter  grade  nearbys  were  clearing  fairly 
well,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
week  in  April,  the  situation  was  not 
so  good,  and  values  soon  slipped.  With 
these  heavier  supplies,  there  has  been 
a  firm  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers  to  follow  a  free  selling  policy 
in  order  to  avoid  any  seriously  heavy 
accumulations.  *  From  both  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  sections  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  west  supplies  have  been  heavy. 
These  western  eggs  are  naturally  not 
as  fresh  as  nearbys,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  bring  considerably  lower 
prices,  and  this  only  serves  to  lower 
our  price  levels.  However,  the  larg¬ 
er  receivers  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  are 
disposed  to  retain  asking  prices  in 
spite  of  the  rather  heavy  movement  in 
to  storage  on  first  hand  account. 
Some  cars  are  coming  in  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  representing  a  higher  cost 
than  the  market  actually  wants. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Unsettled 


FOWLS  Apr.  6, 


Apr.  4 

Mar.  28 

1927 

Colored  . 

29-32 

31-33 

32-33 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

25-26 

30 

32 

Colored  . . 

40-52 

40-50 

45-53 

Leghorn  . 

40-47 

40-45 

35-45 

CAPONS  . 

30-55 

50-55 

40 

TURKEYS  . 

35-50 

30-50 

45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

25-26 

26-28 

15-16 

26-30 

what  is  ahead  of  us.  Therefore  where 
an  uncertainty  is  involved  it  behooves 
us  to  make  a  very  thorough  study,  both 
of  our  own  possibilities  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  other  districts. 

Hay  Market  Unchanged 

The  hay  market  shows  no  change 
whatsoever.  Values  are  the  same  as 
they  have  been  practically  all  winter 
long,  and  as  we  come  into  the  spring 
season  we  see  no  further  change.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  good  demand  and 
top  grades,  with  small  bales  and  low 
grades  draggy. 


FUTURES 

Apr.  4 

Mar.  28 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1.43% 

1.41  3% 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

.993% 

1.00% 

1.35% 

Corn  . 

.57% 

.57% 

.74% 

Oats  . 

.44% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

1.853/4 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.19% 

1.84 

1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

.703/4 

1.203% 

.90 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.70'% 

.53% 

FEEDS 

Apr.  2, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  23 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

40.00 

39.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

40.00 

41.00 

30.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

42.00 

43.50 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

39.50 

40.00 

31.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

46.00 

46.50 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.50 

41.00 

34.50 

Red  Dog  . 

41.50 

41.50 

37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41.50 

43.50 

29.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

29.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.50 

41.50 

30.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

56.00 

54.00 

46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

33.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

68.00 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

60.00 

60.00 

38.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

56.50 

56.50 

46.00 

The  live  poultry  market  is  not  very 
definitely  settled  at  this  writing,  April 
5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  day 
is  the  Jewish  Holiday  Passover,  the 
market  is  without  any  activity  what¬ 
soever.  In  fact,  on  April  4  there  was 
very  limited  business  in  the  wholesale 
market,  and  the  situation  was  wholly 
nominal.  Slaughter  houses  were  well 
supplied,  and  that  meant  that  the 
wholesale  situation  would  be  rather 
draggy.  It  appeared  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Easter  trade  would  be 
ample  to  meet  requirements,  and  that 
values  would  not  be  seriously  disturb¬ 
ed. 

The  market  on  express  fowls  was 
slow,  and  was  based  more  or  less  on 
freight  values.  From  now  on  lighter 
fowls  are  expected  to  get  the  call. 

Rabbits  have  shown  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  of  late  when  prices  went  to 
30  and  33  cents,  but  this  is  more  than 
the  market  can  stand,  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  unsteady  at  that  level. 


No  Big  Change  in  Potatoes 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

Apr.  4 
3.50-3.75 

Mar.  28 
3.50-3.76 

Apr.  6, 
1927 

3.10-3.35 

3.75-4.00 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

3.25- 4.00 

4.25- 4.85 

3.50- 4.10 

4.50- 4.00 

3.50-3.85 

4.35-4.65 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

4.50-4.75 

4.50-4.75 

5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

5.40-6.75 

5.40-5.75 

6.00-6.25 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  potato  market  since  our  last 
report.  Some  lines  of  Maines  are  a 
little  easier,  hut  the  better  qualities 
are  still  holding  up  to  $4.00.  States 
are  still  on  the  level  of  a  week  ago. 
We  still  quote  Long  Islands,  but  there 
are  a  very  few  entering  the  trade. 

New  potatoes  are  rolling  in  and  Flor¬ 
ida  Spaulding  Rose  are  selling  from 
$7.00  to  $10.00  a  barrel.  Bermudas 
show  a  little  more  firmness,  No.  1  grade 
selling  from  $11.00  to  $12.50  a  barrel. 

There  are  some  growers  who  will  be 
influenced  this  year  by  the  sharp  up¬ 
ward  break  in  prices  which  we  have 
experienced  toward  the  end  of  the  old 
deal  to  go  into  potatoes  a  little  bit 
heavier,  basing  their  action  solely  on 
the  trend  of  the  market  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  In  some  cases  this  in¬ 
crease  will  he  justified,  for  local  mar¬ 
kets,  in  many  instances,  are  such  as 
can  stand  a  little  heavier  traffic,  but 
there  are  others  that  will  do  well  to 
keep  their  old  acreage,  and  watch  their 
step  very  carefully  when  it  comes  to 
any  increase.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  factors  at  work  at  all 
times  that  may  or  may  not  change  our 
yield  materially,  and  accordingly  we 
want  to  watch  the  landing  place  before 
we  make  the  jump.  The  landing  place 
can  not  be  judged,  for  we  do  not  know 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Choice  live  calves  are  still  bringing 
up  to  $18.00  with  medium  to  good 
stuff  anywhere  from  $13.00  to  $16.50. 
Poorer  lines  down  to  $8.00. 

Prime  steers  seldom  bring  better 
than  $13.50,  although  we  hear  of  a  few 
selling  at  $13.70.  Anything  good  to 
choice  $12.75  to  $13.40.  Other  grades 
down  to  $9.50. 

The  lamb  market  has  been  fairly 
steady,  choice  New  York  State  stock 
selling  up  to  $17.75.  Most  of  the 
deals  have  been  closer  to  $15.00  to 
$16.50  with  culls  down  to  $11.00. 
Springers  weighing  from  56  to  60 
pounds  have  brought  $21.00  per  hun¬ 
dred. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y„  for  April 

1,  1928. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  apepared  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following 
Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr„  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  E.  R,  Eastman,  139 
Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr„  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give 
its  name  and  the  names  and  address  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. :  E,  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Av¬ 
enue,  Yonkers,  N.  Yr. :  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. :  Henry  Morgenthau,  417  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 

other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  non,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 


,ted  by  him.  ,  „  .  .  „ 

rhat  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  or 
s  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during'  the  six  months 
“ceding  the  date  shown  above  is  ................  (This  in- 

mation  is  required  from  daily  publications  onl>.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
27th  day  of  March,  1928. 
eaD  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1929) 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 


paint 


The  barrel  at  the  station 
is  "cheap”  paint 

PAINT  is  one  thing  that  can’t  be  "cheap” 
and  inexpensive  at  the  same  time.  Any 
time  you  fall  for  a  "low-price-per-gallon” 
proposition,  you  are  inviting  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  regrets  and  money  loss. 


on’t  gamble  with 


.  .  it  will  beat  you 
every  time 


To  be  inexpensive  a  paint  must  have, 
(1)  great  covering  power,  (2)  a  tough, 
long-wearing  film ,  (3)  colors  that  are  non¬ 
fading.  And  that  kind  of  paint  can  never 
be  made  to  sell  at  a  low  price  per  gallon 
because  the  ingredients  are  too  costly. 

Why  SWP  House  Paint 
saves  you  money 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint  sells  at  a 
comparatively  high  price  per  gallon.  That 
is  because  it  is  made  of  the  finest  ingredi¬ 
ents,  according  to  a  scientifically  " balanced ” 
formula.  But  any  job  you  do  with  SWP  will 
cost  you  less  than  half  of  what  a  "cheap” 
paint  job  will  cost  you,  and  here  is  why. 

Fine  old  SWP,  because  of  its  superfine 


OUTSI 


COVER 

THE 

EARTH 


Trade-Mark 
Reg.  U  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


SherwinWilliaM 
Products  , 


quality,  covers  360  square  feet  to  the  gallon, 
two  coats.  The  average  "cheap”  paint,  due 
to  inferior  quality,  covers  only  250  square 
feet  to  the  gallon,  two  coats.  You  pay  just 
about  as  much  for  the  "cheap  ”  paint  be¬ 
cause  more  gallons  are  required. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  SWP, 
due  to  its  tough,  long-wearing  film,  lasts,  on 
the  average,  about  five  years.  "Cheap 
paint  has  no  backbone.  It  chips  and 
chalks  and  cracks.  Its  "cheap”  colors 
fade.  In  five  years  it  will  need  two  and 
often  three  repaint¬ 
ings.  That  is  why 
"cheap”  paint  actually 
costs  you  twice  as  much 
as  fine  old  SWP. 


The  “Master 
Touch ’ ’ 

The  formula  of  SWP 


The  " boosted ”  order 
is  a  "cheap”  paint 
proposition 


House  Paint  is  openly  printed  on  every  can. 
Yet  its  characteristic  qualities  have  never 
been  duplicated.  That  is  because  there  is 
an  element  in  every  can  that  can  never 
be  imitated.  It  is  the  "Master  Touch”  of 
Sherwin-Williams’  paint  scientists. 


These  men  are  to  the  paint  industry 


what  Edison  is  to  elec¬ 
tricity —  what  Mar¬ 
coni  is  to  wireless. 

They  have  made  SWP 
the  world’s  standard 
of  quality  for  over 
50  years. 

Buy  your  paint  from 
the  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer — "Paint  Headquarters.” 
He  handles  a  well  known  line  made  by  a 
manufacturer  of  established  record. 


The  amazing  bar¬ 
gain  offer  by  mail 
is  usually  "cheap” 


Depend  on  your 
local  paint  dealer 

He  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  high  cost  of 
"cheap”  paintproducts. 
He  can  also,  through 
the  famous  S-W  Farm 
Painting  Guide,  sup¬ 
ply  the  right  finish  for  any  surface.  If  you 
want  any  special  information  or  a  personal 
nonv  of  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  write  us. 


The  ballyhoo  of  the 
high  pressure  canvas¬ 
ser  is  "cheap” 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  ■  VARNISHES  ■  ENAMELS 

INSECTICIDES 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


A  Sturdy,  Economical  Truck 

for  every  Farm  Requirement 


If  the  Chevrolet  Utility  Truck  had  been 
designed  and  built  expressly  for  use  on 
the  farm,  it  could  not  provide  in  more 
abundant  measure  those  qualities  of  stur¬ 
diness,  endurance  and  economy  that  are 
so  necessary  in  a  farm  haulage  unit* 

From  the  big,  oversize  banjo-type  rear  axle 
to  the  powerful  valve-in-head  motor  and 
heavy  channel  steel  frame — every  unit 
of  this  remarkable  truck  is  built  to  stand 
up — to  give  years  of  dependable  per¬ 
formance  under  every  condition  of  usage* 

QUALITY  A 


This  day- after- day  dependability,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  low  first  cost  and  small 
consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil,  has 
made  the  Chevrolet  Utility  Truck  a 
haulage  unit  of  amazing  economy — as 
tens  of  thousands  of  users  have  proved 
by  actual  comparison* 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  can  provide  a 
body  type  exactly  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments*  See  him  today — and  arrange  for 
a  trial  load  demonstration* 

LOW  COST 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


With  a  tongue-and-groove  body  that  is  absolutely 
grain  tight,  and  equipped  with  a  Comstock  end- 
gate,  hold-down  rods  and  spreader  chains — this 
grain  body  is  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
haulage  uses 


Offering  the  most  advanced  mod¬ 
ern  design  throughout,  and  built 
with  a  margin  of  overstrength 
in  every  unit,  the  Chevrolet 
Utility  Truck  chassis  is  the 
sturdiest  and  strongest  ever 
offered  in  the  low-priced  field 

*Jhe 

TJT  I  LITY 
TRUCK. 

Chassis  only 

$495 

rf.o.'b.  Tltnt 
Jiiich. 


ad 


Providing  exceptional  strength  and  extr 
capacity,  Chevrolet  stake  bodies  meet  the  I 
requirements  of  a  large  percentage  of  farm 
Equipped  with  side  loading  gates,  they  load  firr 
both  sides  and  rear 


19  (495) 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 


Potato  Planting  is  in  Pull  Swing 


rHE  first  week  in  April  finds,  the 
farmers  busy  getting  their  early 
rops  in  the  ground.  While  the  tem- 
,erature  has  been  rather  unfavorable 
the  starting  of  early  plants  in  cold 
rames  yet  they  have  gone  forward 
nth  this  work  at  about  the  usual 
time.  White  potato 
planting  is  now  in 
full  swing.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  belt  is 
probably  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  South 
Jersey.  The  bulk  of 
the  acreage  will  be  in 
the  ground  by  the 
middle  of  April  at  the 
latest. 

A  big  increase  is 
noted  in  the  early  to¬ 
matoes  being  grown 
in  cold  frames.  Never 
a  the  history  of  the  trucking  game  in 
louth  Jersey  has  there  been  so  many 
ash  sold,  especially  in  Gloucester  and 
lalem  Counties.  Onion  planting  is 
bout  over.  This  crop  shows  a  con- 
iderable  drop  from  previous  seasons. 
Igyptian  competition  has  apparently 
riven  some  of  the  Jersey  growers 
rom  the  business. 


Amos  Kirhy 


Itock  Inoculated  Against  Anthrax 

The  first  week  in  April  finds  the 
tate  veterinarians  busy  in  Salem 
lounty  inoculating  horses  and  cattle 
gainst  Anthrax.  In  an  interview 
rith  County  Agent,  George  I.  Ball  they 
nticipate  a  demand  for  the  treatment 
qual  to  other  years.  About  1,000 
ead  of  cattle  and  about  300  head  of 


horses  are  inoculated  each  year  in  this 
county. 

Dates  for  Atlantic  County  Fair 

The  date  for  the  Atlantic  County 
Fair  has  been  set  for  September  5-6-7. 
Despite  agitation  to  change  the  Fair 
date  from  Labor  Day  week,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  hold  it  at  the  same 
time  as  in  former  years.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  larger  exhibit  this  fall,  the 
committee  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  to 
be  devoted  to  educational  exhibits, 
while  a  number  of  new  pens  will  be 
built  to  care  for  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultry  entries. 

The  Hammonton  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  wound  up  its  winter  schedule  on 
April  2  with  a  special  address  by  El¬ 
mer  Wene,  of  Vineland.  Mr.  Wene 
confined  his  talk  to  the  raising  of 
chicks  in  batteries  and  other  brooding 
problems.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Wene  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
hatchery  operators  in  South  Jersey. 
This  spring  he  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  the  new  work  with 
the  battery  type  of  brooders. 

The  five  eights  basket  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Standard  Container  act. 
Through  the  effort  of  Senator  Edge  of 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Bayard  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Senator  Bruce  of  Maryland, 
the  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to 
include  the  basket  in  the  bill. 

Farmers  Adopt  Wage  Scale 

The  Gloucester  and  the  Salem  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  have  arranged 
a  wage  scale  for  the  guidance  of  their 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Northern  New  York  News 

Interest  in  Sheep  Raising  is  Increasing 


PHE  promise  of  some  early  spring 
l  weather  that  looked  imminent  last 
eek  was  not  fulfilled,  perhaps  hap- 
ily,  a-  .1  .  have  had  another  week 

f  rather  good  March  weather.  This 
as  enabled  the  water  to  work  down 
in  the  streams  some¬ 
what,  so  that  the  very 
high  water  predic¬ 
tions  fortunately  did 
not  come  true  in 
many  places;  and  at 
the  same  time  the 
frozen  roads  have 
permitted  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  farm 
iillii  hauling  to  be  done, 

£  m&w  an(*  9ui^e  a 
'SkKJSmr  farm  jobs  accomplish- 

n  On  April  11  a  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Jefferson 
aunty  sheep  growers’  association  was 
eld  under  the  direction  of  Dan.  A. 
arnes,  secretary  of  the  Jefferson  coun- 
1  organization.  This  association  for 
ame  years  functioned  very  well  in  not 
nly  handling  the  wool  for  its  mem- 
lers,  but  air  iu  taking  up  problems 
•heep  business.  E.  L. 
;ille,  president  of  the 
on,  discussed  the  new 
for  handling  the  wool 
-  for  New  York  State, 

f  vork  in  charge  since 

resig.  l  Fred  Robertson,  for 

several  years  manager  of  the  work.  Up 
W  St.  Lawrence  County  the  Granges 
ye  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
a  profitable  part  of 
j  been  developed  that 
early  the  number  of 
tere  were  a  few  years 


^ncerning  t 
x>dy  of  R 


J  to  Canada  Proposed 

•"reeks  there  has  been  a 
over  the  proposed 
Lawrence  River,  be- 
Landing,  going  over 
vhere  a  road  will  be 
then  other  bridges 


will  connect  with  the  main  Canadian 
shore.  Not  only  will  this  serve  to  bring 
about  closer  and  better  relationships,  but 
will  attract  a  much  larger  number  of 
people  to  Northern  New  York  during  the 
summer  which  will  indirectly  have  its 
influence  on  general  business  conditions 
and  thus  help  farmers  to  some  extent, 
too. 

Retesting  of  the  accredited  herds 
in  the  town  of  Edwards  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  is  under  way.  Out  of  the  first 
1261  animals  tested  only  two  reacted. 
There  are  a  total  of  94  herds  to  be  re¬ 
tested.  A  tuberculosis  quarantine  has 
been  placed  on  the  township  of  Orleans, 
in  Jefferson  County,  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  as  testing 
has  been  largely  completed  in  the  town¬ 
ship. 

Cheese  Manufacturers  in  Merger 

Definite  confirmation  of  the  merger  of 
some  of  the  Northern  New  York  Cheese 
companies  has  been  made  this  past  week, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  others  will 
be  included  shortly.  Those  who  are  re¬ 
ported  as  now  in  are — Richardson  and 
Co.  of  Lowville,  one  of  the  oldest  firms 
in  the  business,  having  started  back  in 
1857 ;  Thomas  W.  McGrath  &  Son,  who 
have  been  in  the  cheese  business  for 
about  48  years ;  B.  B.  Miller  &  Son  which 
were  established  about  1875;  John  S. 
Martin  Co.  which  began  to  build  up  a 
western  business  in  Northern  New  York 
cheese  about  50  years  ago  but  which  has 
been  affiliated  with  other  companies  in 
recent  years ;  The  Lowville  Cheese  Co. 
and  the  Lowville  Cold  Storage  Co. 

Dr.  Earl  A.  Bates,  who  is  an  advisor 
to  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  on 
its  relations  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York  State,  has  been  giving  his  inter¬ 
esting  talks  on  Indian  Lore  and  “Indian 
Trails  of  the  North  Country”  in  many 
communities  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Dr. 
Bates  knows  the  life  and  history  of  the 
Indian  as  few  others  do,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  en¬ 
lightening  things  one  can  do  to  listen 
to  his  tales  of  Indians’  customs,  meth¬ 
ods  and  legends. — W.  I.  Roe,  March  31,  ’28 


Is  Your  Life 
Insurance  Quota 
Filled? 


See  How  Easily  It  Can  Be 
Done  in  the  Postal  Life 


See  what  a  small  sum  is  required  in  this  Company 
to  add  a  substantial  policy  to  your  present  holding: 
less  than  $2.00  a  month  for  the  younger  ages  will 
add  $1,000;  if  you  are  thirty,— $1.91. 


Then,  too,  the  economies  of  the  business  as 

conducted  by  the 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

reduce  the  amount  of  the  premium  payments :  divU 
dends  of  9 are  guaranteed  in  its  policies. 


No  one  who  is  insurable  should  disregard  the  im¬ 
portance  of  adding  to  his  insurance  estate  from  time 
to  time  during  his  producing  years.  Some  persons 
add  $1,000  each  year  as  their  income  increases: 
$10,000  or  $5,000  in  one  transaction  is  outside  the 
reach  of  many  at  age  30. 

Nowhere  can  a  small  sum  of  money  be  invested  so 
advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  such  as 
is  issued  by  this  Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company;  avail  yourself 
of  its  economy.  A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  now 
spread  not  only  throughout  this  community  but  far 
afield,  gaining  for  it  a  nationwide  membership. 

Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

The  Company’s  twenty-one  years  of  experience  have 
given  more  than  in-looks;  they  record  the  results  of 
careful  tests  put  into  practice  in  every  department  of 
the  Company.  They  will  have  a  telling  effect  in  future 
years. 


The  Record  Shows 

There  have  been  paid  to  policy  beneficiaries. .$25,900,602 


On  claims  by  death .  12,942,427 

In  maturity  Endowments . .  1,720,124 

In  surrender  values  and  dividends .  3,372,448 

In  loans  on  policies .  7,865,603 


What  Sustains  and  Helps  the  Record 

Standard  policy-reserves,  resources . $14,000,000 

Standard  old-line  legal  reserve. 

Standard  policy  provisions,  approved  by  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department. 

Operates  under  strict  requirements  of  New  York  State 
and  subject  to  United  States  Postal  authorities  every¬ 
where 

Insurance  in  force . $49,000,000 


Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail  me  information  as  to  Policy 
mentioned  in  The  American  Agriculturist.”  Be  sure  to  give 


1.  Your  Full  Name;  2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth 
All  Standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment 
insurance  are  issued  by  this  Company  and  in¬ 
formation  as  to  any  of  them  will  be  gladly  fur¬ 
nished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent  will  be 
sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to  co-operate  with 
you  directly,  and  have  you  think  out  with  us 
your  problems,  from  documentary  matter  sub¬ 
mitted.  Because  we  employ  no  agent  the  re¬ 
sultant  commission  savings  go  to  you.  It  is  the 
only  non-agency  life  insurance  company  in 
America. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


AA.4-14-28 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Without  obligating  me,  send 
full  particulars  for  my  age. 


Name . . 
Address 


Occupation 


Exact  date  of  birth 


$200  MORE  PROFIT  A  YEAR 


Thvrmorl*  Combining  Your  Farm  Implements 
and  Using  Larger  Teams 
NO  EXTRA  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 
DRIVE  WITH  ONE  PAIR  OF  LINES 
Methods  Completely  Described  in 

NEW  HITCH  BOOKLET  ‘fcf  555 

Published  by 

HORSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


(496)  20 


If  you  smoke 
for  pleasure 


—Camels  lead  the 
way.  The  win¬ 
ning  answer  is 

-  i 

“I  LIKE  ’EM.” 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 
members  in  paying  for  the  harvesting 
of  crops  and  the  employment  of  day 
labor.  Very  few  changes  were  made 
in  the  prices  for  piece  work  over  those 
paid  in  1927.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  two  counties  have  taken  up 
this  matter  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
This  practice  has  been  in  vogue  fa 
Gloucester  County  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Fight  for  Tariff  on  Tomatoes 

New  Jersey  tomato  growers  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  position  on 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  board  has  been  filled 
by  Frank  Clark  of  Florida.  It  will  fee 
recalled  that  Florida  has  joined  with 
New  Jersey  in  putting  up  a  fight  for 
the  erection  of  a  tariff  wall  against 
foreign  tomatoes.  Although  Florida 
is  interested  in  the  fresh  product, 
nevertheless,  it  is  getting  nation-wide 
attention  along  with  New  Jersey  for 
the  tariff  against  canned  tomatoes. 

One  of  the  largest  potato  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  be  staged  in  New  Jersey  this 
year  is  being  planned  for  Monmouth 
County.  Under  the  direction  of 
County  Agent  Elwood  Douglas  and 
Dr.  William  Martin,  about  twenty  five 
farms  will  be  used  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  will  include  seed  source 
stocks,  disease  resistant  strains  and 
high  yielding  types.  It  is  planned  to 
hold  a  summer  meeting  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  tests  while  the  fields 
are  growing. 

Dormant  Spray  Put  On 

Fruit  buds  in  Central  New  Jersey 
are  about  ten  days  later  than  last  year 
in  showing  the  first  sign  of  breaking 
open.  Orchardists  are  now  busy  ap¬ 
plying  the  dormant  spray  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state. 

County  Agent  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Bridge- 
ton,  reports  that  Cumberland  County 
is  leading  the  state  on  the  number  of 
poultrymen  who  have  signed  up  on  the 
disease  war  campaign  that  is  now  being 
waged.  A  total  of  623  poultrymei 
representing  over  one  million  chicks 
have  entered  the  contest.  — AMOi 
Kirby. 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


Camels 

The  cigarette  best-liked  by  so  many 
smokers,  it  leads  by  billions 


WGY  Radio  Program  for 
April  18 

FOR  the  information  of  young  men 
who  plan  to  make  farming  thee 
life  work,  A.  K.  Getman,  supervisor  of 
agricultural  education,  New  York  state 
will  tell  of  the  experiences  of  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  an  agricultural  school,  during 
the  weekly  agricultural  program  i 
WGY,  Wednesday,  April  18.  The  pre- 
gram  begins  at  6:45. 

L.  H.  Avery,  formerly  an  announce: 
of  WGY  and  in  charge  of  that  stations 
agricultural  program,  will  speak  on 
“Farmer-Central  Station  Cooperation, 
A  talk  on  poultry  feeds  will  be  give 
by  W.  A.  Stannard,  secretary  of  tie 
Eastern  Federation  of  Feed  Merchant* 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  "r&e 

cross  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  fi  to  7  wks.  old. 
$4.25  each;  8  to  9  wks.  old.  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  I503W 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk — $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 


CORNELL  ‘12’ 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell,  our  seed  showed  t 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess 1 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer- 1 
tified  Cornell  “12”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

_ 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Another  speaker  on  the  program  willte 
R.  H.  Rogers,  of  the  General  Electrif, 
whose  subject  is  “Farm  Home  Lighting- 
Other  features  on  the  program  vi 
be  the  crop  and  market  review,  fur* 
nished  by  the  New  York  state  depart' 
ment  of  agriculture  and  news  items 
from  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Ohio  Jersey  Breeders  Plan 
Cattle  Show 

PROMINENT  Jersey  breeders  fo 
southeastern  Ohio  counties  met  re* 
cently  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  organize 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Parish 
Jersey  Show  at  Marietta  on  Sept.  25 
and  26.  Counties  interested  and  co* 
operating  are:  Belmont,  Washington 
Guernsey,  Noble  and  Morgan,  also 
Wood  County,  West  Virginia.  There 
are  many  well  known  Jersey  breeders 
in  these  counties  and  they  are  working 
hard  to  make  this  show  a  noteworthy 
one  in  Jersey  circles. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  14,  1928 

White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Rhoades  tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 
I  tried  different  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  428,  Waterloo,  la., 
for  a  $1.00  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lose  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it : 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L,  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind,,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar- 
kea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
428,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M,  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — - 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven  that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 

quadruple  your  profits.  Send  60c  for  package  of 
Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you 
won't  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run  no  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
hank  in  Waterloo,  la.,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  428,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  428, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  1  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 

K'Qnomical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
Mur  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund  my  money 
'•  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or 
51.00).  (I>.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency  ac¬ 

ceptable.) 

Name  . . . . . 

Town  . 


s,«e  .  R.  p.  d. 

Mark  (X)  in  suuare  indicating  size  package  wanted. 


Narge  package  contains 
'tunes' as  much  as  smalt 


about  two  and  one-third 


21 .  (.497 ) 


ft 


With  the  A .  A. 


Poultry  Farmer! 


How  Are  the  Hens  Laying  ? 


LETTERS  come  to  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  quite  frequently  asking 
why  the  writer’s  flock  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  it  should.  Most  of  us,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  asked  ourselves 
or  others  the  same  question  and  it  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  especially 
at  long  distance. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given 
with  the  thought  that  they  may  help 
others  who  are  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  to  check  up  on  the  flock  and  de¬ 
cide  what  is  wrong. 

(1)  Does  the  flock  come  from  high 
producing  ancestry? 

The  best  of  care  and  feed  will  not 
make  a  flock  produce  unless  they  have 
inherited  the  ability  to  produce  from 
good  ancestors.  Whenever  eggs,  chicks 
or  stock  are  purchased,  inquire  into 
this  matter.  High  producing  stock 
naturally  costs  more  but  investment 
in  quality  will  pay. 

(2)  Are  the  hens  getting  a  complete 
ration  ? 

a:  Are  they  fed  either  a  home  mix¬ 
ed  or  commercial  mash  that  provides 
sufficient  protein  for  them  to  produce 
heavily?  Your  state  college  of  ag¬ 
riculture  will  send  you  a  bulletin  on 
feeding  if  you  ask  for  it  or  wve  will 
be  glad  to  get  it  for  you. 
b:  Do  they  eat  enough  mash? 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  mash 
before  them  in  the  hoppers.  They 
should  eat  at  least  two  parts  by  weight 
of  mash  for  each  three  parts  by  weight 
of  scratch  feed.  If  they  areinot  do¬ 
ing  it,  feed  them  less  scratclrfeed. 

c:  Do  the  hens  get  enough  green 
feed? 

Cabbage,  sprouted  oats,  alfalfa, 
leaves  or  some  other  green  feed  is  nec¬ 
essary  during  winter  and  when  the 
hens  are  confined  in  summer.  Even 
where  they  have  range  they  will  eat 
good  fresh  greens  of  some  sort.  Green 
feed  supplies  some  vitamines  and  lack 
of  it  results  in  lowered  vitality  and 
production. 

(3)  Are  the  hens  too  fat  or  too 
poor? 

Hens  that  eat  too  much  scratch 
grain  become  too  fat.  We  have  seen 
flocks  that  were  producing  poorly  for 
this  reason.  Although  they  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  mash,  they  ate  little  of  it, 
preferring  the  grain.  In  such  a  case, 
grain  must  be  withheld  until  they  are 
forced  to  eat  the  mash.  Feeding  a 
wet  mash  under  such  conditions  will 
help  to  stimulate  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  hens  that  are 
producing  heavily  may  lose  weight  and 
slump  in  production.  In  this  case, 
their  weight  must  be  built  up  before 
they  can  produce  properly. 

(4) Are  the  hens  in  good  health? 

a:  Do  they  have  internal  or  external 
parasites  ? 

Hens  cannot  produce  properly  when 
they  have  parasites.  Examine  the 
roosts  for  mites  and  if  present  paint 
them  with  waste  crank  case  oil  or  a 
coal  tar  product.  Examine  the  hens 
for  lice  and  treat  with  a  commercial 
powder,  sodium  flouride,  Cornell  louse 
powder  or  blue  ointment  if  any  are 
found. 

If  the  birds  are  dumpy  without  ap¬ 
parent  cause,  kill  one  of  the  hens  in 
poor  health  and  examine  the  intestines 
for  round  worms.  If  any  are  found, 
treat  the  flock  with  iodine  vermicide 
and  iodine  suspensoid  or  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract.  Write  us  for  full  details.  Any¬ 
thing  which  lowers  a  hen’s  vitality 
makes  her  an  easy  mark  for  disease, 
b:  Are  the  hens  busy? 

Inactivity  and  low  production  go  to¬ 


gether.  Hens  may  be  inactive  because 
they  are  sick,  because  the  house  is 
damp  and  uncomfortable  or  because 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  them  active. 

A  good  dry  house  and  plenty  of  dry 
litter  will  do  as  much  as  anything  to 
keep  hens  active.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound  , active  hens  will  lay  eggs  and 
heavy  producing  hens  are  naturally  ac¬ 
tive. 

c:  Are  the  hens’  surroundings  san¬ 
itary  ? 

Damp,  dark,  houses  are  always  lack¬ 
ing  in  sanitation.  They  need  proper 
ventilation,  frequent  cleaning  and  thor¬ 
ough  disinfection  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

Water  buckets  need  frequent  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection. 

The  ground  around  the  house  will 
become  contaminated,  especially  if  it 
is  loam  or  clay  rather  than  sand.  It 
can  be  improved  by  cultivating  and 
cropping  or  by  adding  lime. 

(5)  Are  the  hens  properly  housed? 

a:  Is  the  house  well'  ventilated? 
Poorly  ventilated,  damp  houses  result 
in  colds,  roup  and  low  production. 
Cloth  curtains  or  ventilators  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  litter  is  dry  and 
no  moisture  collects  on  the  windows  or 
walls. 

b:  Are  the  hens  crowded?  Leg¬ 
horns  need  about  three  and  a  half  to 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
hen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hens  is  about  the  limit  that  can  be 
safely  kept  in  a  20x20  pen. 

c:  Is  the  hen  house  light?  Each 
20’x20’  pen  needs  two  windows  3’x5’. 

(6)  Is  the  young  stock  properly 
grown  ? 

This  is  a  big  subject  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Pullets  should  have  no 
setbacks  from  the  time  they  hatch  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  lay.  At  the  same 
time  they  should  be  fully  matured  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  lay.  Otherwise 
they  will  be  sure  to  slump  in  produc¬ 
tion  later. 

As  already  stated,  these  points  are 
given  to  help  you  check  up  on  your 
own  flock.  More  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  gladly  given  if  you  will 
write  to  us  for  it. — H.  L.  Cosline. 


An  Egg  Cleaning  Hint 

We  recently  read  of  a  new  way  to 
clean  eggs.  A  Western  poultryman 
has  found  that  No.  2  steel  wool  which 
can  be  purchased  at  hardware  stores, 
takes  off  dirt  without  damaging  the 
shells. 

How  to  Treat  Goccidiosis 

OCCIDIOSIS  is  a  very  common 
chick  disease  when  they  are  from 
3  to  8  weeks  old.  Healthy  chicks  be¬ 
come  infected  with  the  organism  that 
causes  the  disease  from  the  soil  or 
from  running  with  older  chickens. 

The  chickens  appear  listless  and 
droopy  and  a  few  are  found  dead  every 
day.  The  droppings  are  sometimes 
bloody  and  if  the  dead  chicks  are  open¬ 
ed  the  blind  intestines  of  caeca  are 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  cheesy  ma¬ 
terial. 

Several  treatments  have  given  good 
results.  One  of  the  first  things  is  to 
keep  the  chicks  a  little  hungry.  Sour 
milk  seems  to  help.  The  Connecticut 
Station  recommends  using  one  ounce 
of  copper  sulphate  in  10  gallons  of 
drinking  water  for  at  least  a  month 
in  severe  cases. 

Good  results  have  also  been  secured 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Baby  *2  Chicks 


B  A  BY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Lots  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $47.00  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00  57.00  110.00 

S.  C:  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.00  110.00 

S.  L.  Wyandotts .  14.00  65.00 

■Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  33.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minoreas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled  An- 
conas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest,  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2,25  $4.25  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks ....  2,75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks  of  Quality 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

...$4.25 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

White  Leghorns. 

..  4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

Brown  Leghorns. 

...  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Aneonas  . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

Odds  and  Ends. 

...  3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

From  carefully 

selected, 

free  range  flocks. 

100% 

arrival.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this 

ad. 

THE 

HYNICk  HATCHERY. 

Dept. 

D,  Altoona, 

Pa. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


May  Prices 

100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns... 

..$10  $47.50  $  90 

Brown  Leghorns.. . 

...  10 

47.50 

90 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks . . 

.  12 

57.50 

HO 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

..  12 

57.50 

no 

Black  Minoreas . 

...  12 

57.50 

1 10 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  8 

37.50 

70 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  W'rite  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

DJDV  W.  Leghorns  . $10.00  per  100 

ll  /l  JJ  ±  b.  Rocks  . r.  12.00  per  100 

(  '  JJ 7/'  V  O  H  I-  Reds  .  12.00  per  100 

/7  /  t ,  A  o  Light  Mixed  .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  per  100 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  M1LLERST0WN.  PA. 

|  ,  |  6c  up  for  May.  S.  C.  White 

f  h  1  P  K  S  Leghorns,  Large  Barron  and 

v-'  11  1  v  J  Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 

Mixed,  100%  Guaranteed.  “New”  Circular  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

/P  Enfl-  w-  Leghorns...  $10.00  per  100 
I  HIl  K  %  Common  W.  Leghorns  9.00  per  100 

V/A Reds  and  Rocks .  il.OOperlOO 

Mixed  .  8.50  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm.  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

“PENNA.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS,f 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  duality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Ail  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  fri 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mai 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $0  eac 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS 
New  York’s  greatest  here 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


1494 J  22 


American  Agriculturist,  April  14,  1925* 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 


Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous.  Hatched  Right,  by  men  witht 
years  experience.  Special  prices  for  May. 


LOTS  OF 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


11c 

each  11c  each 

10 y2c  each 

10c 

11c 

“  11c  “ 

ioy2c  " 

10c 

12c 

“  12c 

ny2c  » 

11c 

14c 

“  14c 

13%c  “ 

13c 

12c 

“  12c  “ 

liy2c  “ 

11c 

12c 

“  12c  “ 

ny2c  " 

11c 

10c 

“  10c  “ 

9y2c  .“ 

9c 

nds 

of  customers  and 

they  will  ] 

Dlease 

Prepaid  to  your  door. 

Member  . 

r.  B.  < 

Fine  catalog  free. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (The  oid  Reliable  Plant) 


rou. 
.  A. 


Richfield,  Pa. 


2,000,000  AMERICAN  CERT" O  ~  CULP 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality.  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish,  Cornish.  Jersey 
Wbite  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings.  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 
and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

»00%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . ,53.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  0.  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  .White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . -  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

tight  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nabob  I8I<  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  right  now.  GET  OUR  C.  O.  D.  OFFER. 

■References:  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
‘STANDARD  QUALITY 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 
Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  ,  Interesting 
catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 
Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  (  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - i! — - ..„.$4.00  $7.50  $14  $41  $67  $130 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds -  4.25 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons - —  4.50 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING.  Heavy  Broilers  511-50.  Light  510. 


3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

120 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

140 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

150 

5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97 

190 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Route  26 


LANCASTER,  OHIO 


SELECTED  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks,  that  are  culled  for  health,  type,  color  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  leading  strains  as  Barron,  Wycoff,  Sheppards,  F'ishels.  Holdermans, 

Prices  Delivered 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Anconas . .  $6.00 

Bocks,  Barred,  White,  Butt',  B.  Minorcas . .  6.25 

ft.  C.  &  S.  C.  Beds,  Buff  Orpingtons . —  6.25 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes . _ . -  6.25  -  —  -  -  . 

Heavy  Mixed  ioc  Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


lels.  Holdermaas. 

100%  Live 

Arrival. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$ 11.00 

$ 52.00 

$100.00 

6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

Light  Mixed  9t 


Haber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  19th  YEAR 


For  18  years  we  have  culled  our  tiocks  lor 
_ _ - —  -  egg  production  and  quality. 

There  are  reasons  whv  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  IS  years.  Every 
bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  illustrated  Catalog  fiee. 
Liberal  Discount  on  Quantity  Orders.  ... 

CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH.  GET  OUR  PLAN 
Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties,  lullets 
tor  sale.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  or  ™>re- 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.  ,F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1928 
“GOODLING’S”  SUPER  QUALITY 
THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  ON  FREE  RANGE. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barfed  Plymouth  Rocks.  . -  13.00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00  75.00 

Assorted  Broilers -  — - 11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  Direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns..$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

s"  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50 

S.  O.  W.  L.  Wyckoft  Strain..  4.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.50  4.00  .  —— 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  r1Chfield! 


12  57.50  110 

12  57.50  110 

15  72.50  140 

7  32.50  60 


PA. 


“SINGLE  COMB" 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


OH  A  A  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«5UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Alar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
mass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas-  $15.00  per  100: 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers ,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  Quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


High  Grade  CHICKS 


Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted  clucks — Light  9c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  lc  more  than 
100  prices.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular  and  prices.  Also  special  Mating  and 
Two-Week  Old  clucks.  Bank  Reference.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  from  Delaware 
best  breeding  flocks  $12.00  per  hundred,  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 


Scarborough  Poultry  Farm  Milford’ 


Del. 


CHICKS  s 


White  Leghorns.  $10:  Barred 
Rocks,  $12.  Mixed  $S  per  100. 
’ostpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30  McALlSTERVl LLE,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 

by  feeding  a  mash  containing  40%  of 
weight  of  skim  milk  powder. 

Prevention  is  always  best.  Raise 
the  chicks  on  clean  ground. 


Hatching  Turkeys  in 
Incubators 


Could  turkey  eggs  be  hatched  at  a  cus¬ 
tom  hatchery?  Could  they  be  sent  any 
distance  by  mail  like  baby  chicks?  Last 
year  our  turkey  hens  laid  about  40  eggs 
apiece  and  two  of  them  refused  to  set. 
Those  that  did  set  were  very  late.  There 
is  no  hatchery  near  so  both  eggs  and 
chicks  would  have  to  be  shipped  forth 
and  back. — N.  G.  N.,  New  York. 

HATCHING  turkey  eggs  in  an  in¬ 
cubator  is  very  satisfactory.  I 
own  two  incubators  but  a  friend  oper¬ 
ates  them  along  with  several  of  her 
own.  Last  year  she  hatched  some 
beautiful  little  turks  for  me.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  more  hatched  this  year. 

To  return  to  the  question,  this  idea 
of  shipping  eggs  and  baby  turks,  both 
are  perfectly  safe  and  I  ship  many  of 
both.  Just  learn  how  to  pack  the 
eggs  and  take  care  of  them  before 
they  are  shipped  and  the  hatch  will 
be  as  good  as  if  set  at  home.  Of 
course  one  must  know  how  to  raise 
turkeys  to  save  them  no  matter  how 
they  are  hatched. — Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxta- 
ter. 


Raise  Chicks  on  Clean 
Ground 

WHILE  it  is  possible  to  raise  chicks 
on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  good 
pullets  on  land  where  no  poultry  has 
run  for  at  least  two  years.  Old 
ground  is  likely  to  result  in  worm  in¬ 
festation  and  disease. 

A  movable  colony  house,  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  moved  to  clean  ground 
before  the  chicks  go  on  range  is  best. 
If  this  is  impossible  conditions  can  be 
improved  by  cultivating  the  land,  add¬ 
ing  lime  and  growing  a  crop. 

An  orchard  or  a  cornfield  make 
good  range  for  chickens.  Where  they 
are  not  available  the  house  can  be  rais¬ 
ed  a  foot  above  the  ground  and  the 
chicks  can  go  under  it  for  shade  after 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  house  also  helps  to  control 
rats. 


Use  Up-To-Date  Equipment 


“We  are  planning  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  poultry  flock.  We  have  been  us¬ 
ing  a  small  brooder  heated  with  a  lamp. 
Now  we  want  to  buy  about  250  baby 
chicks.  Would  you  advise  getting  an¬ 
other  lamp  brooder  or  selling  the  one 
we  have  and  get  a  coal  stove  hover?” 

WE  believe  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
sell  or  discard  the  lamp  heated 
brooder  and  buy  a  coal  stove  hover  or 
perhaps  an  oil  burning  hover.  With 
the  number  of  chicks  you  suggest  you 
can  not  afford  to  bother  with  lamps. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  for  catalogs  and 
visit  and  talk  with  your  neighbors  who 
have  coal  or  oil  burning  hovers  before 
you  buy. 


Get  the  Chicks  Outdoors 


“How  soon  is  it  advisable 
chicks  outdoors?” 


to  allow 


THIS  will  depend  some  on  the  weath¬ 
er  but  ordinarily  they  should  be 
out  when  they  are  a  week  old.  Put 
up  a  fence  to  keep  them  near  the  door 
the  first  day  and  enlarge  the  size  of 
the  range  gradually.  There  is  little 
danger  of  chilling  so  long  as  the  chicks 
have  a  warm  place  to  go  to  when  need¬ 
ed  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  get  lost. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 


Wh.  and  Br,  Leghorns . 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

Anconas  .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . . .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes. 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


Postage  Prepaid. 
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RA  RY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  for  your 
chicks  when  they  arrive.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg 
record,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivers 
guaranteed.  Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  1 2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  — 1 4.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  all  Varieties .  3.00  5.50  — 40.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger 
lots  free  on  request. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  up. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas....$l6,  per  100 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons....$l8.  per  100 
Custom  Hatching.  May  $2.  less;  June.  $4.  less, 
Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  ohicta 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c:  Heavy,  L4c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN  BORN'S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


ACCREDITED  BABY  CHICKS 

The  result  of  years  of  building  and 
breeding.  All  types  of  heavies,  14c; 
lightbreeds,  12c.  Catalogue.  100% 
live  delivery. 


MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Milton,  Pa. 


BOS  ^QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs, 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D. 

Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 

postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 


BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  May  Prices  Catalog  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110,00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterviile,  Pa, 


Pekin  Ducklings 


Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

BARKER, 

N.  Y. 


Lakeview  Poultry  Farm, 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 


White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  0.  D, 
— 100%  live  arrival 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Long’s  Large  Type  English 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  &  Brd.  Rocks  ..  12.00  per  100 
Assorted  It,  $3.00  heavy  .  10.00  per  100 

Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  Sat.  Guar. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  3 


QUALITY  CHICKS  as  so  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  strain 
100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 


Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 


FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 
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EYES  RIGHT! 


The  right  guide  to  poultry  profits  is  HILLPOT 
QUALITY.  These  chicks  just  brim  over  with  life 
and  vitality — instantly  seen  when  they  come  out  of 


y 

the  box.  That  results  from  right  hatching.  But 


their  deep-seated  vigor — inherited  from  sturdy  farm- 
range  ancestry  of  high  egg  average  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  they  mature  early,  lay  well,  pay  better. 
FREE — my  1928  Chick  Book. 


W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHJCKS 


15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  W.  Leghorns.  ,  From  suprivised  flocks  on  free 
range.  Chicks  carefully  culled.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM , 

WM.  A.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Harrington,  Del. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 


A 


1  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
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"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  1 00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds 
r  jc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  'jj 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  38  Fairport,  N. 


THORO-BRED'  baby 

“LIVE  AND  LAY "  V>P1  IVIS.D 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be- 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
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FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

We  are  financially  responsible. 

Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

We  pay  delivery-  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection.  Write  for  Prices  on  S 
week  old  &  Ready  to  Lay  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 
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DUCKLINGS  K5lyiw 

Islip,  L. 
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Leghoms-Reds^Rocks-Wyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 

that  found  free  from  Bacillary  Diarrhea.  All  our  hreeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

s.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I  Barred  White 

Leqhorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Prices  to  Grade  A .  $22.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Apr.  21  Special  Mating's .  25.00  28.00  32.00  35.00 

Week  of  "  Grade  A .  20.00  24.00  26.00  28.00 

Apr.  23  Special  Matings .  23.00  27.00  30.00  33.00 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisem 
ceive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brO' 
ing  and  tearing  ghicks.  _ 
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Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal  XJ  ‘ 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for 
Best  Project 
$926.40 
clear  in 
6  mos. 


You 
can  do 
at  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  the»e 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chickt,  and  the  S'  r7 
of  this  Boy’t  Sue  ns 
tent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


^CHICKS 


Pennsylvania 

Supervised 


Send  no  Money. 
Chicks  shipped 
C.  0.  D. 


Tanered-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains.  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $67.00  per  500: 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 

chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  customers  have  already  found  what  “AMERICAN”  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White— Brown— Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns— Barred  Rooks— Anconas 

Parks  Rocks— Rl  Reds— White  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes— Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas. 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each  -Heavy  Mixed 
—Columbia  Rocks— Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


:  when 

eggs  are 

highest. 

$120.00 

.  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

..  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

..  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

12c  each.  Also  Andelusians — 

Brahmas 

Bank 

reference. 

100%  live 

arrival. 

PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  In¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Bocks,  Minorcas  ,ete.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says,  “I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
last  year.” 


Mr”"Hubler  ordered  Keystone  cnicks  yearly  for  last 

14MrsarSRickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 

^Mrs/ Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18tb 
year  in  business.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I,  2  &.  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 


25  50 


100 


Light 

% c  less — 1000  lots, 
100%  delivery. 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


500  lots. 


Reds . 

. S4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

Rocks . 

Leghorns . 

.  4.00 

.  3.50 

7.50 

6.50 

12.00 

10.00 

Mixed . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

10.00 

Mixed . 

.  2.75 

S.Or 

7.00 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  500,000  Chicks  for  192S 


America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns. .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas 
R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas.. 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas 
Mixed  or  odds  and  ends.. 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


4.25  7.75 
4.50  8.50 
5.00  9.25 
7.75  15.25 
3.00  5.50 
these  breeds. 


15.00  72.00  140.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18.00  87.00  170.00 
30.00  140.00  250.00 
10.00  47.50  95.00 

Send  for  our  new 
100%  live 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
^  for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00.  25  50  100  500  1000 

■  S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  G.  M.  Anconas..$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

■  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

H  S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  .  3.75  7.25 

H  White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 5-50  10.50 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks....- .  3.00  5.00 

~  Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


14.00 

15.00 

20.00 

9.50 

11.50 


Box  1. 


67.50 

72.50 
97.00 

47.50 

57.50 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16.  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Rocks  .  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C..  Leg .  2.75  .  5.50.  10  ,47.50  90 

Assorted  .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 


I  pay  postage— 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 


FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


/■'ll*  |  Pure  bred.  Blood  tested,  free  range 

V/IUCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  12c, 


_ _ _ ’  Rocks, 

Reds  14c,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Mi¬ 
norcas  15c,  Black  Giants  20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 


Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 
S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Mnv  Priroo  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks..  3.00  5.50  10. Ou 

may  r rices  Mixed  . 2.25  4.00  6.50 

14 c  less  on  500  lots.  Ic  less  on  1000  lots.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular.  We  pay  postage. 


CHICKS 

Prices 


\ 


Ic  less.  Frei  range. 
Circular. 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


(500)  24 

If  you  want  the  best 
of  rest  you  need  the 
Foster  Ideal  Spring 

This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
you  need  a  Foster  Ideal  Spring. 

It  gives  the  best  sleep  possible.  There 
are  three  reasons  why:  (1)  120  super- 
tempered  spiral  springs,  (2)  a  loose 
linked  top  surface,  and  (3)  a  deep 
double  deck  construction.  And  from 
this  construction  comes  (1)  better 
spine  support,  (2)  finer  body  fit,  and 
(3)  greater  nerve  rest  and  relaxation. 

These  are  facts  to  bear  in  mind  when 
you  buy  a  bedspring,  and  if  health  is 
paramount,  you’ll  insist  upon  the 
Foster  Ideal. 

FOSTER  BROS,  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


more  money  and  gain  more  happiness  from  their  bus¬ 
iness. 

You  must  have  had  farming  and  selling  experience. 

The  work  is  explaining  what  the  American  Agri- 
curturist  Service  Bureau  does  for  its  subscribers  and 
taking  new  and  renewal  subscriptions. 

Write  fully  regarding  past  and  present  employ¬ 
ment,  age  and  your  present  wage. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  April  14,  1928 

Help  for  Home  Decorators 

The  Spring  Urge  Has  Many  in  Its  Grip 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 
robbing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline 
of  the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put 
on  an  entertaining,  instructive 
program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Wfifil  —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 

TV  V vL  BATTING —  US  jour  wool  and  we  will 

ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS.  Dept.  G.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  kitchen  floor  should  have  three 
coats  of  paint,  and  the  wood  should 
be  clean,  dry  and  free  from  dust  be¬ 
fore  the  paint  is  applied.  According 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  first  coat  should  consist  of 
white  lead  in  linseed  oil,  with  a  little 
drier;  the  second  coat,  of  equal  parts 
of  white  lead  gnd  zinc  white  in  oil,  col¬ 
oring  matter  as  desired  and  drier  and 
turpentine  to  give  a  flat  finish;  and  the 
third  coat,  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  second,  except  that  instead  of  tur¬ 
pentine  good  floor  varnish  should  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  pints 
to  a  gallon  of  paint.  Each  coat  of 
paint  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  in¬ 
to  the  wood,  lengthwise  of  the  grain, 


For  Wee  Maidens 


Bloomer  dress  3407  is  a  charming  de¬ 
sign  for  the  wee  maiden  and  is  so  eas¬ 
ily  made.  By  using  the  lovely  small- 
figured  fabrics  especially  suited  for  chil¬ 
dren,  a  most  becoming  outfit  can  be  made 
quickly.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  The  entire  outfit  in  the  4- 
year  size  only  takes  2%  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remitt¬ 
ance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  the 
fashion  book  and  send  to  pattern  de¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


and  allowed  ample  time  to  dry.  If 
desired,  a  coating  of  equal  parts  tur¬ 
pentine  and  linseed  oil  may  be  rubbed 
on  with  a  soft  cloth  after  the  last  coat 
of  paint  has  dried  thoroughly,  and  the 
floor  then  polished  with  a  woolen  cloth. 
This  gives  a  soft  lustrous  finish  and 
makes  the  paint  wear  longer. 


Three  Minute  Salad 
Dressing 

This  three-minute  salad  dressing 
saves  time,  fuel  and  patience.  Put 
into  the  bowl,  1  egg,  V2  teaspoon  mus¬ 
tard,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  su¬ 
gar,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salad  oil. 

Beat  and  keep  adding  a  little  oil  at  a 
time  until  thick.  Add  2  tablespoons 
vinegar,  beat  and  add  more  oil  until 
it  is  the  desired  consistency.  This 
is  a  very  mild  dressing.  It  can  be 
“pepped  up’’  by  more  mustard,  pepper 
and  vinegar  and  it  does  not  take  a  bit 


over  three  minutes  to  make. — Mrs.  b. 
F.  D.,  Conn. 

As  the  contributor  says  this  is  in¬ 
deed  a  mild  recipe  and  the  addition  of 
acid  either  in  the  form  of  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar  adds  to  its  appeal . 


Removing  Varnish 

Wash  the  surface  with  strong  lye 
water,  using  a  scrub  brush  so  the 
hands  will  not  touch  the  water.  When 
most  of  the  varnish  disappears,  rinse 
the  surface  two  or  three  times  with 
clear  water.  The  few  spots  of  var¬ 
nish  left  may  be  removed  by  applying 
wood  alcohol  or  by  being  rubbed  with 
sandpaper.  The  surface  should  be 
sandpapered  before  being  refinished. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

I  would  like  to  find  out  if  any  of  the 
readers  know  of  any  place  where  a 
person  can  get  china  dishes  made  to 
match  part  of  a  set  that  got  broken. 
The  dishes  were  not  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  thought  some  of  the  readers 
might  know  about  it. — Inquirer. 


Ink  can  be  instantly  removed  from 
your  fingers  by  rubbing  with  a  little 
ammonia,  then  washing  off  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water. — MRS.  I.  B.,  N.  Y. 


Unique  Scarf  Collar 


Pattern  3297  with  its  snug  hipline  and 
unique  scarf  collar  has  a  really  distinc¬ 
tive  touch . Made  up  in  the  new  figured 

silks  relieved  by  trimming  of  plain  ma¬ 
terial,  this  design  is  charming  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure, 
and  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  ZG-inch  contrasting 
for  the  36  inch  size.  Price  13c. 
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A  Pre-view  of  Spring  Style  Trends 

Miss  Dunnigan  Tells  Our  Readers  What  the  Shops  Are  Showing 


THE  most  outstanding  style  trend 
this  season  is  the  soft  femininity 
trend  this  season  is  the  soft  femininity 
in  clothes.  Stylists  and  fashion  ex¬ 
perts  everywhere  proclaim  it  “a  more 
feminine  season.”  Materials  are  plia¬ 
ble  and  becoming,  appearing  smartest 
in  softly  draped  daytime  clothes. 

Scarfs,  bows,  lingerie  touches  in 
jabots,  ruffled  and  finely  pleated  trim¬ 
med  collars  of  the  more  unusual  type 
are  charming  ways  of  emphasizing  this 
trend. 

New  dresses  show  wider  skirts, 
somewhat  longer,  especially  for  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  wear,  with  pointed 
bem  lines,  draped  side  poufs,  dipped 
backs,  plaited  ruffles  or  tiers,  but  all 
giving  a  slim  wrapped  hip-line  effect. 

Blouses  show  cape  backs,  interesting 
jabot  touches,  with  higher-than-before 
waistlines. 

Sleeves  are  interestingly  trimmed  and 
sleeveless  styles  for  warm  days  are  fre¬ 


fox,  lynx,  and  wolf.  Some  show  fur 
collars,  others  fur  cuffs,  and  many  are 
without  fur  trims. 

A  coat  in  any  of  the  colorless  tones 
such  as  biscuit,  sand,  putty,  blush 
beige,  pinky  greys,  is  popular  and  can 
be  matched  up  easily  with  a  print  dress 
or  one  of  plain  material  and  matching 
accessories  for  a  smart  ensemble  for 
spring. 

And  speaking  of  prints,  they  have 
never  been  more  popular.  They  are 
featured  in  crepes,  chiffon,  in  sheer 
voiles  and  rayons.  New  patterns  show 
small  designs  which  make  them  ap¬ 
propriate  for  average  figures.  Print 
frocks  appear  self  trimmed  with  pleat- 
ings,  novel  tucks,  scallops  and  jabot 
effects  or  with  band  trimmings  of  con¬ 
trasting  material,  but  all  with  expert 
tailoring. 

Dresses  in  gay  colors  in  bright 
shades  of  blue,  rosy  rust,  apple  green 
and  English  red  are  good  for  warm 


Left  to  Right:  Tweed  Ensemble  in  Tan  with  Crepe  Blouse ;  Two-oiece 
Sport  Dress  of  Grey  Crepe;  Matron’s  Coat  with  Stole  Collar  of  Blonde  Mole; 
young  Misses  Ensemble  of  Blue  Tweed;  Afternoon  Frock  of  Red  and  White 

Print.  '  ■ 


quently  softened  by  a  wide  bertha  0Y 

tiny  caps. 

Trimmings  appear  feminine  in  the 
iainty  touches  of  hand-fagoting,  fine 
dealings,  hemstitching  and  drawn- 
ivork  which  ornament  the  simple  day¬ 
time  frocks. 

The  ensemble  suit  fashioned  of 
fine  cashmir,  kasha,  or  featherweight 
tweeds  in  grey  or  pale  tans  and 
>rowns,  with  a  smart  blouse  will  be 
worn  by  the  well-dressed  women. 

For  service  wear  tweed  ensembles 
ire  favored  with  a  blouse  usually  of 
the  sweater  or  jersey  type.  Tweed  is 
a  splendid  fabric  for  travel  and  gen¬ 
eral  wear  in  that  it  does  not  wrinkle 
easily  or  show  soil  readily. 

All  ensembles  show  a  three-quarter 
or  full-length  coat  with  straight  lines, 
tailored,  notched  collar  and  pockets, 
with  lining  to  match  blouse  or  aecom- 
>anying  dress. 

Coats  are  of  tweedy  materials,  soft 
casket  weave  fabrics,  imported  mix- 
ures,  kasha,  and  other  soft  woolens  in 
oale  browns,  navy  and  black.  There 
8  a  tendency  toward  a  more  fitted 
waistline  in  coats  and  the  newest 
version  features  a  cape. 

Goats  Have  Fur  Trim 

Many  are  fur  trimmed  with  “but¬ 
ter”,  mole,  a  becoming  shade  of  beige, 


days.  Frocks  for  dark  and  cool  days 
are  in  deeper  tones  of  blue,  green,  and 
beige.  Many  dresses  are  collarless 
with  neck  lines  bound  or  trimmed 
with  bow  or  jabot  effects.  Both  two- 
piece  and  one-piece  styles  are  shown. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  in 
selecting  new  dresses  is  to  choose  be¬ 
coming  styles  and  colors  that  will 
match  up  with  the  accompanying  coat. 

Hats  Become  “Dressy” 

Hats  are  more  feminine.  Smart, 
small  hats  are  covered  •  with  posies, 
others  are  slashed  to  reveal  a  broad 
expanse  of  brow.  Small  droop  >  brims 
show  plain  crowns  with  contrasting 
ribbon  bands.  Linen-like  straws,  glis¬ 
tening  shiny  ones,  fine  hair  braids  and 
thinly  woven  straws  are  new  and  pop¬ 
ular.  They  resemble  the  felt  or  fabric 
hats,  because  they  are  soft  and  fit  the 
shape  of  the  head  well. 

Felt  holds  favor  for  sports  wear. 
For  dress  the  lacy  large  hats  are 
shown. 

Deep  nude  tones  are  good  in  hosiery 
and  pinky  greys  for  grey  outfits. 

Typical  of  the  season’s  new  suits  is 
the  ensemble  of  tan  tweed  consisting 
of  wrap-around  skirt,  blouse,  and 
three-quarter-length  coat.  The  blouse 
is  of  finger-tip  length  of  crepe  in  the 


new  egg-shell  color.  It  is  a  collarless 
style  with  long  close-fitting  sleeves.  A 
soft  jabot  or  drape  effect  of  self  ma¬ 
terial  ornaments  the  center  front  and 
side  back  of  blouse.  Gold  buttons  and 
a  gold  leather  belt  add  a  dressy  touch. 

The  coat  shows  the  tailored  notched 
collar  and  cuffs  with  double  patch 
pockets  of  self  material  bound  in  dark 
tan. 

The  accessories  to  this  costume  are 
equally  smart.  The  beige  handker¬ 
chief  felt  hat  features  the  new  off-the- 
face  brim;  gold  choker  matches  the 
blouse  trim;  purse  combines  tweed  with 
lizard  skin  in  a  soft  tan;  gloves  are 
one-button  washable  kid,  a  shade  light¬ 
er  than  the  suit;  hose  are  beige  with 
walking  shoes  of  tan  leather. 

Two-piece  Dress  Still  Good 

Grey  flat  crepe  is  used  for  the  good- 
looking  sports  dress  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  most  any  hour  occasion  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  It  is  a  two-piece  style 
with  the  skirt  fullness  knife-pleated  in 
front.  The  long  blouse  is  trimmed 
with  diagonal  tucking  and  a  scalloped 
side-front  closing. 

White  crepe  collar  and  cuffs  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  scallop  edge  and  trimmed 
with  three  rows  of  grey  stitchery. 
Gray  buttons  and  a  grey  suede  belt 
are  smart  touches.  A  small  patch 
pocket  holds  a  white  crepe  kerchief 
at  right  side  and  a  bunch  of  spring 
flowers  decorates  the  left  shoulder. 

Light  grey  shoes  and  hose,  grey  kid 
purse  and  a  hat  in  French  blue  felt 
and  straw  combination  with  eye-brow 
brim  completes  the  costume. 

A  soft  basket  cloth  material  in  pale 
brown  shades  is  used  for  the  matron's 
coat  shown  at  center  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  coat  is  a  straight  line  style 
with  raglan  sleeves  and  a  front  stole 
collar  of  blonde  mole.  It  has  particu¬ 
larly  good  lines  for  the  woman  who  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy. 

A  new  style  feature  is  the  three 
patch  pockets  on  the  right  side.  The 
coat  is  lined  with  beige  crepe. 

The  very  young  Miss  smartly  cos¬ 
tumes  herself  in  an  ensemble  for 
spring.  In  French  blue  featherweight 
tweed  she  is  becomingly  dressed  in  a 
one-piece  frock  and  a  matching  three- 
quarter-length  coat. 

The  dress  of  crepe  is  made  plain 
with  inverted  front  pleat  and  a  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  self  material.  Machine 
stitchery  trims  the  neck  and  front 
pleat.  A  tie  of  matching  blue  crepe 
is  worn  at  the  “V”  neck  and  smaller 
bows  at  the  wrists. 

The  little  slip-on  coat  is  a  box  pat¬ 
tern  with  set-in  sleeves.  Edges  of  the 
material  are  frayed  and  the  self  fringe 
forms  an  interesting  decoration  down 
fronts,  across  pocket  flaps,  and  at  up¬ 
per  edge  of  cuffs. 

The  hat  of  natural-colored  Milan  is 
banded  in  black  velvet  with  long 
streamers. 

The  Latest  Mode  in  Prints 

Typical  of  the  latest  mode  in  prints 
is  the  streaming  red-and-white  com¬ 
bination  shown  above  at  extreme  right. 
It  is  a  two-piece  style  with  a  box- 
pleated  flounce  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  blouse.  The  skirt  is  a  two-tiered 
plain  in  back  with  box-pleated  flounces 
across  the  front.  The  back  of  the 
blouse  shows  a  circular  cape  effect 
edged  with  a  narrow  box-pleated  ruffle. 
A  vest  and  tab  end  of  white  crepe  and 
a  four-inch  wide  red  leather  belt  are 
interesting  style  points  of  this  frock. 

One  of  the  new  little  flower  hats  in 
natural  straw  with  tiny  velvet  petals 
in  three  shades  of  light  reds  makes  a 
perfect  hat  for  the  costume. — Leonore 
Dunnigan. 


"Extra — Extra” 


Extra  what?  Extra  help,  of  course  f  If 
by  some  chance  you’ve  neVer  tried 
Fels-Naptha  it  will  be  good  news  to 
know  this  golden  soap  gives  extra 
help  in  washing  because  it  brings  two' 
active  cleaners  working  together. 
Plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen  dirt  and 
good  golden  soap  to  wash  it  away — 
blended  together  by  our  exclusive 
process.  Try  it  and  see  for  yourself 
that  ■  «  • 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


’  fectant 


for  poultry 
houses, yards, 
pens,  and 
stables 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
destroys  disease  germs,  keeps 
down  foul  odors  and  establishes 
health  conditions.  It  is  five 
times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid. 
Standardized  ■ —  always  uniform 
in  strength. 

Use  in  sinks,  drains,  closets 
— wherever  there  is  filth  or  de¬ 
caying,  foul-smelling  matter. 

Sprinkle  in  poultry-houses, 
nests,  roosts,  pig  pens,  dairy 
barns  and  houses.  It  is  death  to 
lice.  Keeps  premises  healthful 
and  clean  smelling.  Guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  £r 

.DISINFECTANT. 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OFTHE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $ 2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $3.00. 

New  Garage  One-Kali  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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Wooden  Spoil—s^Wcf°ri?ousseau 


UtlTELL,  we  got  you,  Meestair  As- 

VV  kew,”  sneered  Simeon.  “Now  you 
listen  here.  We’re  peaceful  men  an’  we 
hate  trouble.  We  don’t  want  to  hurt 
you  if  you  go  away  from  St.  Boniface. 
Go  back  where  you  come  from.  Else 
we  kill  you  to-night.  What  you  say? 
You  are  alone  here,  no  police,  and 
every  one  hate  you.  If  we  kill  you 
every  one  swear  you  try  to  kill  Black 
Pierre,  an’  my  brudder,  an’  me.  Now 
what  you  say?” 

“I  haven’t  come  here  to  say,  but  to 
give  your  brother  a  thrashing,”  an¬ 
swered  Hilary  scornfully.  “The  thrash¬ 
ing  that  I  promised  him  that  night  at 
Ste.  Marie.” 

“You  spy  on  me  in  Ste.  Marie  an’ 
bring  revenue  officers.  It  cost  me  a 
hundred  dollar,  you  damn  police  spy. 
You  go  now,  eh?  What  you  say?” 

Hilary  wheeled  upon  Leblanc  and 
Pierre.  “And  these  men — what  are 
they  doing  here?  You  want  three 
men  to  help  you  kill  me,  eh,  Simeon?” 

He  did  not  want  to  parley,  but  in 
spite  of  his  eagerness  his  judgment  told 
him  that  he  was  in  a  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  He  must  taunt  them  till  they 
lost  their  heads;  that  would  give  him 
an  advantage. 

“You,  Leblanc,  want  your  lease 
again,  I  suppose,  you  thief,”  he  said. 
“You,  Pierre,  didn’t  get  enough  of  a 
hiding  that  day  I  caught  you  cutting 
down  my  trees.  There’s  another  com¬ 
ing  to  you  in  a  minute  or  two.  Simeon 
if  I’d  been  you  I’d  have  picked  some 
men  who  could  help  me  fight  if  I  was 
afraid,  instead — ” 

He  got  no  further,  for  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  taking  the  initiative,  he  sprang. 
His  fists  dashed  full  into  Simeon’s  face, 
right  and  left,  almost  together.  Simeon 
toppled  backward;  his  head  struck  the 
edge  of  the  stall  behind  him,  and  he 
dropped  moaning  to  the  floor  and  lay 
there. 

Backing  into  the  stall  adjacent  to 
the  one  in  which  Simeon  had  fallen, 
Hilary  in  this  manner  continued  to 
ward  off  Leblanc’s  attacks.  The  stall 
was  narrow,  and  the  jobber  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  past  Pierre,  struggling  in 
Hilary’s  grasp,  in  order  to  strike  a 
blow  from  the  side  or  rear.  So  long 
as  Hilary  could  retain  his  hold  on 
Pierre  and  keep  him  in  this  position 
he  was  comparatively  safe.  But  he 
had  no  more  than  about  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  in  which  to  think  out  his  next 
move.  It  was  all  a  question  of  mus¬ 
cular  endurance:  he  could  not  hope  to 
retain  his  clutch  on  Pierre’s  throat 
with  one  hand  for  many  seconds, 
against  the  force  behind  the  outlaw’s 
shoulders,  and  his  strong,  thick-set 
body.  Suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind. 
He  released  Pierre,  flinging  him  back¬ 
ward  with  all  his  might.  Pierre  fell 
against  Leblanc,  sending  him  stagger¬ 
ing;  the  two  clawed  at  each  other  and 
fell  to  the  floor. 

As  Hilary  released  Pierre  he  caught 
sight  of  Louis.  He  saw  his  right  arm 
drawn  back,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
knife  he  held.  Before  the  upward 
thrust  came  he  stepped  back,  pulled 
the  revolver  from  his  pocket,  and 
brought  the  butt  crashing  down  on 
Louis’s  head. 

“That’s  what  I  promised  you!”  he 
shouted. 

The  little  man,  instantly  drenched 
with  blood  from  the  jagged  scalp 
wound,  staggered,  let  the  knife  fall, 
screamed,  and  fled,  stumbling  from 
side  to  side,  with  hands  upraised  above 
his  head,  toward  the  door.  Louis  had 
had  enough;  he  had  been  meant  to  be 
the  bait  of  the  trap,  and  now  he  had 
been  caught  in  it.  Blinded  by  the 
blood  that  poured  over  his  face,  he 
blundered  jnto  one  of  the  window  em¬ 
brasures,  and  his  upraised  hands 
brought  down  the  lamp,  which  fell 


crashing  upon  the  wooden  floor,  and 
fortunately  went  out. 

Still  screaming,  Louis  found  the  door 
and  tried  to  push  back  the  bolt.  But 
before  he  could  do  so  Hilary  was  on 
the  spot.  He  pushed  it  back  himself, 
and,  taking  Louis  by  the  shoulders,  he 
pushed  him  with  all  his  strength  into 
Baptiste’s  shanty. 

The  room  was  empty.  The  word 
had  evidently  been  passed  about  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  one  to  make 
oneself  scarce  in  view  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  stable.  But  a  group 
of  men  were  gathered  about  the  door 
at  the  entrance,  peering  in;  and  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Louis,  covered 
with  blood,  and  Hilary  behind  him 
proved  too  strong  for  their  discretion. 
They  came  running  forward,  yelling. 

Hilary  could  have  broken  through 


them  and  gained  the  safety  of  his 
rooms,  a  short  distance  away.  Even 
the  hazard  in  such  a  course  was  less 
than  what  he  had  faced  in  the  stable. 
But  the  idea  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  fighting  mad;  he  had  come  to 
St.  Boniface  to  fight,  and  he  meant  to 
fight  his  quarrel  out.  He  turned. 

He  heard  Leblanc  and  Pierre  running 
across  the  stable.  H6  calculated  the 
pair  would  reach  the  door  a  halfsecond 
before  the  men  in  the  shanty.  They 
would  emerge  confident,  imagining  him 
to  be  in  flight.  He  waited.  Louis’s 
blundering  flight,  which  took  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  lumbermen,  stopped 
them  in  their  attack,  just  as  Hilary 
had  calculated  it  would;  at  the  same 
moment  Leblanc’s  head  and  shoulders 
became  visible  around  the  door. 
Hilary,  waiting  for  that,  jabbed  up¬ 
ward  viciously  with  his  right.  Le¬ 
blanc  howled  and  fell  backward, 
knocking  Pierre  off  his  balance  in 
turn;  and  before  they  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  Hilary  nad  stepped 
back  into  the  stable  and  bolted  the 
the  door  behind  him. 

He  saw  their  wonder  and  the  dawn¬ 
ing  fear  in  Leblanc’s  face,  covered 
with  blood,  and  Pierre’s  infuriated 
scowl;  but  they  came  on  at  him  again, 
craftily  now,  crouching,  their  knives 
drawn  back  for  the  stab.  They  were  at¬ 
tacking  from  opposite  sides,  too.  They 
were  watching  each  movement  that 
Hilary  made.  He  estimated  that  they 
would  spring  after  a  very  brief  delay. 
He  hazarded  a  second,  and,  stooping, 
picked  up  a  fragment  of  rotten  har¬ 
ness  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  be¬ 
side  one  of  the  horse-boxes.  He 
wheeled  toward  Leblanc,  who  twisted 
his  body  to  meet  him;  and  then,  as 
Pierre  rushed  in  from  behind,  wheel¬ 
ed  again  and  brought  down  the  har¬ 
ness  strap  upon  his  head. 

Pierre  reeled,  and  once  again  Hilary 


leaped  and  caught  him  under  the  chin. 
But  this  time  he  was  not  quick  enough 
to  repeat  his  former  manoeuvre.  Le¬ 
blanc  struck  at  him  from  behind.  The 
upward  thrust  would  have  penetrated 
his  heart  had  it  struck  where  Leblanc 
intended;  but,  by  a  miracle  of  luck,  it 
passed  between  Hilary’s  arm  and  his 
body,  only  just  grazing  a  rib.  The 
point  of  the  blade  caught  in  the  lining 
of  the  coat,  and,  before  Leblanc  could 
withdraw  his  arm  Hilary  pressed  his 
own  left  arm  aganst  his  body,  catching 
Leblanc’s  hand  there  and  imprisoning 
it. 

This  movement  swung  him  round, 
forcing  him  to  release  Pierre,  and  the 
ensuing  bovine  rush  which  the  outlaw 
made  threw  them  both  against  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  the  second  window,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  door.  Men  were 


yelling  outside,  and  a  furious  hammer¬ 
ing  was  being  maintained,  but  none  of 
the  fighters  was  conscious  either  of 
the  shouts  or  of  the  blows.  As  Hilary 
and  Leblanc  fell  against  the  window- 
shelf  the  rotted  wood  broke  inward. 
The  second  lamp  tottered  and  then 
crashed  down  beside  them,  going  out 
as  the  first  had  done,  and  leaving  the 
stable  in  complete  darkness.  With  a 
swift  movement  Hilary  managed  to 
draw  Leblanc’s  arm  further  through 
his.  With  the  pressure  of  his  com¬ 
bined  biceps  and  triceps  he  could  hold 
it  there  indefinitely,  if  he  had  only  Le¬ 
blanc  to  contend  with.  But  he  could 
not  use  his  right  hand  to  force  Le¬ 
blanc’s  open  and  take  the  knife,  which 
the  jobber  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  use.  He  needed  his  right  hand  for 
Pierre;  and  Leblanc  had  managed  to 
twist  the  knife  so  that  its  edge  was 
against  Hilary’s  side,  and  with  the 
sinews  of  his  fingers  he  was  scraping 
it  backward  and  forward,  ripping  open 
the  coat  lining  and  inflicting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  scratches  and  little  punctures 
under  the  heart. 

Hilary  backed  suddenly,  jarring  Le¬ 
blanc’s  spine  against  the  edge  of  the 
window  shelf.  Leblanc  groaned  and 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  twist  himself 
free,  hacking  at  Hilary’s  shins  and 
shouting  to  Pierre  to  finish  the  job. 
Pierre’s  forward  rush  had  flung  him 
between  the  two.  Hilary  felt  him 
groping  in  the  darkness,  trying  to 
gauge  the  position  in  which  he  was 
leaning;  Pierre  was  evidently  puzzled 
by  the  position  of  the  two,  and  by 
the  termination  of  Leblanc’s  shoulder 
against  Hilary’s.  Hilary  sensed  that 
Pierre  had  finally  satisfied  himself  and 
had  raised  his  right  arm  to  strike.  He 
flung  away  the  revolver,  which  he  still 
held,  reached  up,  and  seized  the  hand 
as  it  was  about  to  descend. 

Thus  holding  the  right  wrist  of  each 


of  his  assailants,  he  plunged  forward 
bringing  them  to  the  floor.  He  let 
go  suddenly,  and  sprang  to  his  feet, 
Pierre’s  knife  grazed  his  sole;  as  Le¬ 
blanc  tried  to  rise  Hilary  caught  him 
beneath  the  chin  with  the  other  foot 
Leblanc  groaned  and  his  head  went 
back  on  the  floor. 

That  left  only  Pierre  in  action, 
Hilary  withdrew  a  step  or  two.  He 
heard  the  outlaw  breathing  heavily  as 
he  crouched  in  the  darkness.  For  the 
first  time  he  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
knocking  at  the  door.  It  soundei 
now  as  if  a  crowbar  were  being  ap- 
plied.  The  yells  of  the  lumbermen 
came  to  his  ears;  but  the  absurdity  of 
his  position  did  not  dawn  on  him,  nor 
the  fact  that,  when  he  had  settled  with 
Pierre  he  would  have  to  reckon  with 
the  mob  outside.  He  meant  to  deal 
with  Pierre  as  he  had  dealt  with  the 
others.  But  in  the  darkness  he  could 
guide  himself  only  by  Pierre’s  breath¬ 
ing,  which  s’ounded  now  on  one  side  of 
him  and  now  on  the  other.  Further 
away  Leblanc  was  moaning. 

Out  of  the  darkness  Pierre  leaped 
forward.  The  knife  blow  flashed  past 
Hilary,  who  got  Pierre  by  the  arms. 
They  began  to  wrestle  as  they  had 
done  that  day  in  the  woods.  Here 
Pierre  was  Hilary’s  superior;  his  phys¬ 
ical  strength  was  greater,  though  he 
had  no  force  in  his  blows;  and,  though 
Hilary  had  beaten  him  that  day  at 
the  camp,  it  was  by  a  strategem  which 
could  not  be  repeated  successfully. 
Gradually  the  strength  of  Pierre’s 
arms  began  to  tell.  The  two  panted, 
straining  together,  but  Pierre  was 
winning.  The  knife  arm  was  surely 
slipping  out  of  Hilary’s  clutch.  It 
reached  upward.  But  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  evading  him  Hilary 
dropped  Pierre’s  left  hand  and  struck 
the  outlaw  between  the  eyes.  As  he 
did  so  he  heard  the  breathing  on  the 
other  side  of  him. 

Pierre  staggered,  and  in  a  flash 
Hilary  had  both  his  hands  upon  Pierre’s 
right  wrist,  kneading  the  veins  and 
sinews  till  the  fist  opened.  The  knife 
clattered  upon  the  floor.  Hilary 
stooped  and  seized  it. 

That  was  the  precise  instant  when  the 
knife  that  had  been  dropped  by  Louis 
Duval,  wielded  by  Simeon  and  thrust 
upward,  found  its  home  beneath 
Hilary’s  shoulder. 

Hilary,  who  was  still  bending  for¬ 
ward,  stumbled  and  pitched  upon  the 
floor,  and  lay  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
UNEXPECTED  ALLIES  - 
AFE  CONNELL,  at  Monsieur  Trem¬ 
blay’s  hotel,  stretched  out  his  legs 
upon  a  chair  and  puffed  viciously  a! 
his  pipe,  while  Monsieur  Trembla; 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  listened  tf 
his  guest’s  semi-soliloquy. 

“Yep,  Tremblay,  I’m  through  now,1 
Lafe  was  saying.  “I’m  through  for 
good,  and  I’m  going  to  wait  here  till  thf 
boat  comes  to-morrow,  and  then  beat 
it  for  Shoeburyport.  Lord,  I’ll  t* 
glad  to  see  Clarice — my  wife —  and  tte 
kids  again. 

“I’ve  stood  for  all  I’m  going  to.  I’vf 
dropped  eight  thousand  dollars  in  this 
fool  game,  and  Clarice  and  me  wi! 
have  to  start  buying  our  home  agaif 
when  I  get  back  to  Shoeburyport,  and 
maybe  I  won’t  hear  nothing  about  it 
neither.  But  when  it’s  a  case  oi 
throwing  away  a  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  lumber,  just  because  you  loot 
upon  a  strike  as  a  personal  offence,  ant 
me  losing  my  home,  I’ve  finished.  I’vf 
come  to  the  end.  The  end— finish' 
no  more.  You  understand  me,  Trem 
blay. 

If  you  hear  that  Askew’s  head! 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlancrs,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor¬ 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  which  four  of  Brousseau’s 
henchmen  have  set  for  him  in  the  rear  of  a  saloon  which  Hilary  vows 
to  break  up. 
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Classified  Ads 

Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 

must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

6  EXTRA  FINE  Police  puppies  for  sale,  10  weeks 
old.  W.  Q.  MINTURN,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
dogs,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 

months  old,  write  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  regret  later.  Buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now;  they  will  bring  your 
cows  next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN.  Mara¬ 

thon.  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES — Parents  drivers.  PAINE,  South 
Royalton.  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Six  months  old  Airedale  puppies. 
FJigible  for  registration.  WALTER  PAGE,  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES — good  driving  stock,  males 
and  spayed  females  $3.50.  RAMSEY’S.  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  MATRON — White  Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies. 
Sable  and  white  beauties.  NETTIE  WATERS,  Cuyler, 
N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Swine 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts. 
Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KEN¬ 
NELS.  Atglen,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’s-fali  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACIIT,  Mal¬ 

lory,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSIIIRES  and  O.  I.  C.  pigs— 
$8  to  $10.  Service  boars.  JULIUS  GORDON.  Lawyers- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS — six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Ghicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings— low 
prices— catalog,  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM. 

Grampian,  Pa. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas — Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER.  Grampian.  Pa. 

TOMPKINS  SINGLE  COMB  BEDS— Barred  Rocks 
real  laying  strains — low  prices — real  service — catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— 10  eggs  $5. 
Healthy  free  range  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
R2.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  VIGOROUS  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  75c  each,  10  for  $7.00.  Jersey 
Black  Giant  eggs  $2.00  per  15,  $12.00  per  100.  Post- 
Paid.  ADA  PETRIE,  Route  2,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Vermont 
certified:  Bred:  Grown:  Tested  100%  free  from  white 
diarrhea:  Cockerels  used  from  200-egg  hens:  300  pullets 
hatched  Feb|  5:  2000  chicks  weekly:  Circular  with 
prices.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns.  Barred  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  January  &  February  hatched 
ready  to  ship.  $1.00  each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


EMBDEN  GOOSE  EGGS  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin 
duck  eggs  10c  each;  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each; 
$7.00  per  100;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1.25 
per  15;  $0.00  per  100.  Postpaid  and  insured.  MRS. 
EDITH  ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Pa.,  R.  D.  I. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten 
cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  Black-Buff  and  White 
Minorcas,  cockerels,  trios  and  hatching  eggs.  WM.  H. 
WINEGARD,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas — 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, 
Pa.  * 


HENS— PLYMOUTH,  POLISH.  Eggs.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  for  hatching. 
JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorns  mated 
to  pedigreed  males  from  250  to  315  egg  dams.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Circular.  WEBSTER 
KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  ten.  Black 
Giant  eggs  $1.75-15.  HOMER  LEHMAN.  Amaranth, 
Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE.  Box  40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  —  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks— Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs.  Poland 
China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville. 
N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red.  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  eggs,  vigor¬ 
ous  stock.  K.  HINSHELWOOD.  Englishtown.  N.  J. 


PEAFOWL— Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf.  Iowa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs— $1.00  per  15. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM.  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


SELLING  at  a  sacrifice  my  Dark  Cornish  games. 
EDGEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  City.  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  and  day  old  turks, 
prices  reasonable.  FLORENCE  MURPHY.  East  Spring- 
field.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  write  for  circular.  FREE 
RANGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  Pa.  John  S. 
Barrier.  Prop. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White.  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  CHICKS — Hatching  egg  and 
breeding  stock.  Write  for  booklet.  WOODSIDE 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS- — The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 


“CHICKS” — N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Akron.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  healthy  free  range 
stock  12c.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton.  Md. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Quality  chicks.  Pennsylvania 
supervised,  blood  tested  flocks.  Bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  high  egg  production.  Catalogue  free.  POTTER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers— greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Eggs  for  hatching  “Everlay” 
Brown  Leghorns,  strongest,  healthiest,  best  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  strain  bred  today.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em¬ 
porium.  Pa. 


CHICKS  and  PULLETS — Barron  White  Leghorns 
exclusively.  Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISH¬ 
OP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12.  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.  Heavy  mixed  $10.  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  "Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity” 
— Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  20.  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  LARGE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  from  yearling  hens  mated  to  imported 
cockerels,  pedigreed  295  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100,  May  and  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$10.00  100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00  100:  White 
Rocks  $14.00  100;  Heavy  mixed  $10.00  100;  light  9 
cents.  If  not  satisfactory.  I  will  make  it  right.  Write 
for  catalogue,  JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A.  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS— large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $12.00-100.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM.  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY :  From  heavy  laying 
strains  of  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00.  W.  &  B.  Leg,  $9.00. 
Mixed  $7.00  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  8c  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCH  - 
ERY.  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12. 


LAYING  CONTEST— STATE  FAIR  WINNER  bred 
Sure  Live  Chicks.  Pure  290  egg  Tancred  white  leg¬ 
horns  $15.00  per  100.  Ringlet  barred  rocks,  Tompskins 
reds  $16.00.  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  100%  live  arrival. 
Eggs  from  25  breeds  poultry,  ducks.  Breeders  since 
1896.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE — Garden  Tractor  and  tools,  never  used 
$150.  Cost  double.  LOUX,  25  Clinton  Place,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS — Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75c — ten  $6.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  DansviJle,  N.  Y. 


HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
International,  Texas  ail  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10,  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large  birds,  well 
marked  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Partridge  Rock 
Cockerels.  MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.  Va. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


LARGE  BEAUTIFUL  BRONZE  TOMS:  MATTISON, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred, 
eggs  $10.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE— Laying  geese  $5  each.  Large 
Bronze  Gobblers  $10  each.  CARR  FARM.  Edmes- 
ton.  N.  .Y 


TURKEYS — Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  1NGERSOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  Quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY. 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


GIANT  EMBDEN  GEESE— Also  Toulouse  and 
African  Breeding  Ganders.  Brown  Chinese  ganders 
specially  priced  at  $3;  $4;  $5  each.  A  trio  Of  Dark 
Muscovys,  Buff  Orpingtons  or  Indian  Runners  for  $9. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE.  Route  4,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


“WILL*  RENT  OR  SELL  farm  property  located  at 
Williamstown,  N.  Y.  Soil  especially  adaptable  for 
the  growing  of  certified  seed  potatoes."  F.  L.  BUR¬ 
DICK.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


FARM — 120  acres,  good  9-room  house,  3  barns,  gran¬ 
ary,  chicken  house;  10  miles  from  city  limits;  on 
State  road:  $6,000;  owner.  H.  R.  JENNINGS,  304 
Meniman  Aye.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — “The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  a  Start  with  Sweet  Clover 


By  Ray  Inman 


SWEET  CLOVER 

IS  O/SE  OF  THE  BEST 
OF  FARM  CROPS, 

BOTH  FOR  PASTURE 
AND  FOR  SOIL. 


St  mejexU.  cl 

SWEET  SUBSOIL 

oW  INOCULATION 


«*TOOVH¥  / 

'  GREAT  SCOTT,  NiaQV, 
WHAT  OIO  YOU  PUT 
IN  THIS  COFFEE? 


I Yl  ALL  OUT  OF 
SUCAH.SO  »  USED 
SOME  OF  THAT 
SWEET  Subsoil 
you  FETCHED  IN 
WHY?  ISN'T  IT 


SWEETEN  THE  SOIL 

WITH  GROUND  LIMESTONE. 

INOCULATE 

WITH  A  GOOD  COMMERCIAL  CULTURE, 
OR  SPRINKLE  SEED  WITH  WATER  IN 
WHICH  A  LITTLE  (SLUE  HAS  BEEN! 
DISSOLVED,  AND  THEN  WITH  OUST  FROM 
A  WEU.  INOCULATED  SWEET CLOVER  FIELD. 


©W 


15  POUNDS 
TO  THE  ACRE- 

on  WHEAT  OR  PASTURE  IN 
FEBRUARY  -  OR  WtTHTHB 
SMALL  GRAIN  IN  THE  SPRING 


I  THINK  THIS 
SWEET  CLOVER 
NVAKES  THE 
hiost  DELICIOUS 
DESERT - 
dont  -you  . 


YES -AND 
IT’S  JUST  THE 
THING  FOR 
HALITOSIS* 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 64  acre  farm.  10  room  house,  barn  for 
20  cows,  chicken  coop,  wagon  shed  and  brooder.  Kieser 
road  near  schoolhouse.  GEORGE  ARMBRUSTER, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY’,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Man  for  farm  work  who  can  run  tractor, 
drive  horses  and  milk  cows.  State  experience  and 
Wages  .expected.  BOX  698.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book. 
'•Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG..  894  So. 
C.  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding.  $25.00 
per-  thousand.  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.. 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


PURE  HONEY’ — Carefully  inspected  and  packed,  5 
lbs/  clover,  $1;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.65.  Postpaid  to 
third  zone.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y’. 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  200  lbs.  Gas  Well.”— 
Fixtures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Baby  Chicks  for  Turkey- 
Eggs,  Cobbler  potatoes  and  Berry  plants.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHERY,  Watertown,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Spray  Lac  paint  machine  for  house  or 
auto.  Also  self  computing  scales.  L.  WASTMAN, 
Dundee,  N.  Y\  R.  3. 

CIVIL  WAR  USED  ENVELOPES  WANTED  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  cannon,  soldiers;  etc.,  $1  to  $15  each. 
Describe  fully,  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS!  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabfics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms,  10  days  trial  at  our  risk.  Write  -for 
FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y\ 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Y’aluable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY*  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New  Yorkers 
arid  Heavyweights,  hill-selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
grown  by  APPLETON  BROS..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500.  65c;  1000, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  »Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY’.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall.  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  State  Col- 
'oge'  bred.  For  sale.  90%  germination  and  better,  Feb. 
test.  $5.00  per  bu.  shipping  point.  Cash  with  order 
or  sent  collect.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS  OF  QUALITY  and  distinction.  Circular 
describing  varieties  free.  PEASE’S  FLORAL  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25:  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADHLI.4 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


STR  VBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Y’ines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY’  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 30  pages,  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist. 
Box  J,-  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  to  transplant  or  pot. 
Tomatoes  Langdon’s  Earliana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone.  Matchless  and  Jewel  $3.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  Peppers —  Ruby  King  $3,00  per  1000.  Egg 
Plant— Black  Beauty  $5.00  per  1000.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morriston,  N.  J. 


HOLLY’HOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia.  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses.  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Y’ines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


SEEDS — Alsike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat, 
Y’ictory  Oats,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  ENSILAGE  CORN  bred  for  high  yield  of 
grain  and  silage.  Certified  seed.  Germination  98%. 
Price  and  sample  free.  HAY'NES  SNYDER,  FUL¬ 
TON,  N.  Y’. 


WORLD’S  RECORD  corn  crop  was  grown  with 
Clarage  Seed,  1,680  bushels  on  10  acres.  We  have 
certified  seed  of  this  variety  for  sale.  DUN  LA  I’  & 
SON,  Box  2A,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  brack 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 
list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy  only 
named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you  are  getting. 
Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  pink,  Bertrex  white, 
Schwaben  yellow.  '  Evelyn  ICirtland  glistening  pink. 
American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c  per  dozen.  No 
order  filled  for  less  than  50c.  Order  now.  B.  F. 
ADAMS.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y’. 


APPLE  TREES,  BALDWIN,  Cortland,  Delicious. 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  5  ft.  25c  each.  $20  per  100.  25  or 

over  at  100  rates.  Peach  trees,  Elberta,  Hale,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Y'ellow  St.  John,  2  to  314  ft.  15c  each.  $10 
per  100.  25  or  over  at  100  rates.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  one  year,  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  Hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  bushes  25c  each.  Many  other  items  at  special 
prices.  All  stock  offered  strictly  first  class  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  THOM¬ 
AS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock. 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULYVOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


SEND  NO  MONEY’ — C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO„ 

Tifton.  Ga. 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  Productive, 
new  two-rowed:  smutless,  stiff  straw,  plump  grain. 
High  germination,  no  noxious  weeds.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seed  growers.  Sample  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  free.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — College  inspected  Blue  Tag  Certified 
Seed  potatoes— Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers.  Rural 
Russets.  Smooth  Rurals,  Spaulding  Rose — satisfaction 
guaranteed.  N.  Y.  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO 
ASSOC.,  INC.,  52  Utica  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 
CROPS.  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  YY’akefield,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny 
Best,  John  Baer.  Stone.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce.  Potato 
Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid,  100,  50e;  500,  $1.50; 
1000,  $2.75.  Express  Collect,  1000,  $2.00;  5000.  $8.75; 
10.000,  $15.00.  Packed  in  moss.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Georgia. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  Giant  Washington  Rustproof 
$1.25-100.  $8.50-1000.  Prepaid.  JOHN  KENNEL, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors.,  labeled, 
worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney.  Conn. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS— Mixed  colors.  Sturdy 
New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents.  PETUNIA  GAR¬ 
DENS,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds.  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DAffLIAS — 12  TUBERS,  mixed  varieties,  labeled  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  YY'e  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 


NEAR  CERTIFIED  SEEDS— Irish  Cobbler-  and 
Green  Mountain  potatoes — Wells’  Red  Kidney  and 
Perry  marrow  beans — Alpha,  barley.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y’. 


MASTODON  EY’ERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  tins 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY’,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY’.  New,  two-rowed,  stiff  straw, 
heavy  yielder.  Clean,  plump  seed.  Purity  99%,  ger¬ 
mination  94%.  Local  growers  wanted.  Write  for  il¬ 
lustrated  description,  sample,  name  of  nearest  grower, 
and  free  seed  offer.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


25  MILLION  OUTDOOR  GROWN  "Frostproof”  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants — Early  Jersey,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $1.75;  1000, 
$3.00.  Prepaid,  expressed  coHect,  10,000,  $20.00  cash. 
Bermuda  Onion  paints  same  price.  Full  count,  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Wholesale 
Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

How  You  Can  Help  JLone  Scouting 


1.  By  demonstrating  what  a  real 
Scout  is  and  can  do. 

2.  By  recruiting  at  least  one  new 
Lone  Scout. 

3.  By  organizing  a  Lone  Scout 
Tribe.  It  takes  three  to  make  a 
tribe. 

4.  By  doing  a  daily  good  turn. 

5.  By  telling  the  story  of  Lone  Scout¬ 
ing  to  your  teachers - They  want 

to  help  boys. 

6.  By  getting  your  father  and  oth¬ 
er  men  interested  in  Scouting,  so  they 
may  have  the  fun  of  being  friends  and 
pals  to  boys.  They  as  well  as  the 
boys  like  to  Scout. 

7.  By  renewing  your  membership  as 
a  Lone  Scout.  Every  boy  must  re¬ 
new  membership  annually  in  order  to 
be  in  good  standing. 

8.  By  telling  the  Scout  plans  to  all 
boys  of  12  years  or  over,  and  your 
men  of  local  church.  Every  church 
will  want  a  Scout  plan  underway. 

9.  By  working  for  your  Scout  ad¬ 
vancement  and  the  merit  badges  now 
available  to  all  Lone  Scouts. 

10.  By  showing  a  copy  of  your  new 
Handbook  to  home  folks  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  It’s  great. 


A  Box  Swing 

IF  you  have  a  baby  brother  or  sister 
of  your  own,  this  swing  would  be 
about  as  nice  a  thing  as  you  could 
make  for  a  nice  little  present. 


a  packing  box  and  some  swing  rope. 

Procure  a  packing  box  of  the  right 
size,  probably  from  the  grocer,  and 
saw  it  out  the  shape  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  The  apron  or  board  in  front 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10- — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK.  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  S14. 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALY’AII  A.  CONOY’ER,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — YY’anted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


“DAIRY  SKINS,  CALFSKINS,  HIDES  wanted. 
Good  prices.  Write  S.  II.  Livingston,  Succ.  Key- 
.  stone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


slides  on  the  two  front  ropes.  This 
board  can  be  raised  to  place  the  chha 
in  the  swing  or  to  remove  him. 

The  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  box 
by  tying  knots  securely  in  their  ends 
and  driving  staples  over  them.  The 
ropes  on  either  side  are  tied  together 
about  three  feet  above  the  box  seat 
and  then  only  one  rope  on  the  side  is 
needed  the  rest  of  the  way  up. 


$4,000  Prize  Competition 

THE  BOYS’  LIFE  Magazine  Depart- 
ment  in  cooperation  with  the 
Publishing  House,  is  offering  a  $4,000 
prize  for  a  new  story  for  boys  baset 
on  the  principles  of  the  Scout  Oath 
and  Law,  Scout  principles  and  prac- 


HE  WAM  COIN  TRICK 


Place  nine  or  tea 
coins  in  8  hat 

-Allow  one  of 
ijotir  audience  to 
pick,  a  coin  from  the 
hat.  holding  it  two  or  three  minutes 
then  dropping  it  back  into  the  hat. 
Shake  the  hat  so  that  the  coins  are 
mixed  up. 

'Have  one  of  ijour 
audience  to  blind¬ 
fold  mou  . 

The  chosen  coin 
Is  detected  bq  the 
warmth  it  has  contract¬ 
ed  from  the  persons  hand. 


tices.  The  competitor  or  author  of 
the  story  to  be  submitted  must  meet 
the  following  requirements : 

1.  To  have  at  least  40,000  words. 

2.  To  be  based  on  Scout  principles 
and  practices. 

The  prize  if  won  provides  that  the 
story  may  be  used  by  Boys’  Life  in 
serial  form  and  by  the  Publishing 
Company  for  the  publication  of  a 
book.  The  winner  of  the  $4,000  prize 
will  also  be  protected  on  a  royalty 
contract  with  the  book  company,  if 
the  article  is  accepted. 

Write  to  Scout  Headquarters  for 
full  details  if  you  are  interested. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 
been  cracked  open  because  he  thought 
he  was  hatchet  secretary  of  the  Ladies' 
Temperance  Union,  don’t  you  blame 
me  for  it,  because  I’ve  warned  him  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  till  I’m  tired.  Tir¬ 
ed — all  in — no  more,  Tremblay,  com’ 
prenny  ? 

“I’m  going  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,1' 
continued  Lafe,  trying  to  draw  a  fetf 
more  mouthsful  of  tobacco  smoke 
from  his  burned-out  plug. 

“I  guess  that  pig-headed  fool  has 
just  about  got  to  the  dam,”  he  said. 
“They’ll  be  breaking  his  head  in  ten 
minutes’  time  if  it’s  breakable,  Trem¬ 
blay.” 

Lafe  crossed  his  right  leg  over  his 
left,  uncrossed  them,  and  then  crossed 
his  left  over  his  right.  Then  he  got 
up. 

“I  guess  I’ll  take  a  stroll  up  the 
road  and  see  If  the  stars  are  out,1'  he 
said.  (To  be  Continued) 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  V/eUare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Another  Auto  Owners’  Association 


Last  summer  I  paid  a  Mr.  Stout  $15 
fbr  a  three-year  membership  in  the 
American  Drivers’  Association  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  I  was  told  that  in  case  of 
accident  the  association’s  lawyer  looked 
after  the  legal  end.  I  received  a  mem¬ 
bership  card  but  could  get  no  reply  to 
letters  written  them.  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  benefit  from  it  and  do  not 
believe  I  ever  will.  The  agent  also 
claimed  I  could  get  a  reduction  on  gas, 
oil  and  minor  repairs  at  certain  service 
stations. 

WE  understand  that  the  American 
Drivers’  Association  has  moved  to 
1131  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  are  informed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  organ¬ 
ize,  auto  clubs  and  sell  membership 
cafds  and  that  after  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  have  been  signed  up  in  each  town, 
they  are  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
council  with  a  state  representative.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  is  planned  to  bring 
auto  drivers  together  so  they  can  get 
legislation  passed  that  will  protect  all 
drivers.  We  are  informed  that  the 
W.  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency  through 
their  Investors’  Protective  Department 
do  not  recommend  the  association. 

The  experience  of  our  subscribers 
with  this  and  similar  associations  is 
such  that  the  Service  Bureau  cannot 
recommend  them. 


time  to  time  by  this  commission  A 
forest  ranger  examination  was  held  in 
October,  1927.  A  survey  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  papers  in  this  examination 
has  been  made  for  use  in  the  present 
discussion. 

The  papers  of  1,081  competitors  were 
considered.  Among  other  things  it 
was  found  that  25  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  lived  in  States  other  than  the 
States  in  which  they  took  the  exam¬ 
ination.  The  law  requires  that  for¬ 
est  rangers  shall  be  selected,  when 
practicable,  from  among  qualified  cit- 


Beware  Correspondence 
Courses  in  Forestry 

THE  Service  Bureau  receives  many 
letters  asking  for  information  about 
correspondence  schools  that  advertise 
to  prepare  applicants  for  taking  a 
civil  service  examination  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Forest  Ranger.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  comes  direct  from  the 
tj.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 

There  are  a  number  of  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  which  advertise  extensive¬ 
ly  their  courses  in  preparation  for  the 
[forest  ranger  examination  held  from 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

“Today  I  received  a  check  of 
$5.45  for  shoes.  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  prompt  service.  .We 
think  you  deserve  the  credit  and  to 
show  our  appreciation  we  will  be 
glad  to  recommend  your  paper  to 
anyone,  both  for  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  your  Service  Bureau. 
We  shall  always  be  a  faithful  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  am  sure  I  never  would 
have  received  this  adjustment  with¬ 
out  your  help.” 

He  #  Hs 

“We  have  received  a  cheek  of 
$13.12  for  the  27  bushels  of  peas. 
We  thank  you  many  many  times  for 
your  help  in  getting  it  for  if  it  were 
not  for  you  we  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent.  Thanking  you  for 
your  favors  and  wishing  you  more 
success.” 


examination  when  they  found  that  they 
would  have  to  travel  a  long  distance 
in  order  to  take  it.  The  examination 
is  held  only  in  the  States  which  have 
national  forests. 

The  survey  shows  that  675  of  the 
competitors  in  the  examination  of  last 
October  did  not  take  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  from  a  correspondence  school. 
Of  these  675  competitors  who  did  not 
take  such  a  course  of  instruction,  189 
passed  the  examination.  The  papers 
show  that  337  of  the  competitors  did 
take  a  correspondence  course  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  ranger  examination.  Of 
these  337,  exactly  8  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  cir¬ 
cular  recently  issued  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  regarding  ad¬ 
vertising  of  correspondence  schools 
which  give  training  for  forest  ranger 
examinations : 

“Many  of  the  statements  in  these 
advertisements  are  misleading  and  in 
some  cases  absolutely  false.  These 
advertisements  frequently  convey  the 
impression  that  the  forest  ranger’s  job 
is  largely  a  play-time  job,  or  a  con¬ 
venient  means  for  an  outing  in  t  he 
woods,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
position  of  forest  ranger  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  one  of  considerable  responsibility, 
requiring  arduous  work  often  under 
difficult  conditions,  and  with  definite 
requirements  as  to  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Forest  Service  officials  doubt  the 
value  of  correspondence  schools  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  furnishing 
proper  preparation  for  forest  ranger 
positions.”—- United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


izens  of  the  State  in  which  the  for¬ 
est  is  situated.  There  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity,  therefore,  for  the  appointment 
of  persons  who  entered  examination 
and  who  do  not  live  in  States  which 
have  national  forests,  even  if  they 
passed  the  examination.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  how  many  persons 
took  a  course  with  a  correspondence 
school  and  then  did  not  apply  for  the 


No  Auto  Drivers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Under  16  Years 

Can  a  boy  13  years  old  get  a  permit  to 
drive  a  vehicle  with  his  father’s  consent 
and  in  presence  of  father?  This  will 
come  under  Massachusetts  state  laws. 

THE  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  quite 
definite  in  stating  that  a  person  un¬ 
der  sixteen  years  of  age  cannot  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  even  though  he  is  rid¬ 
ing  with  or  accompanied  by  a  licensed 
chauffeur.  They  also  state  that  no 
license  shall  be  issued  to  any  person 
under  sixteen.  To  the  boy  of  thirteen 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  drive  his 
father’s  automobile,  this  law  will  seem 
rather  harsh,  but  then  time  flies  swift¬ 
ly  and  the  three  years  won’t  really  be 
so  long.— M.  S. 


HERE  are  the  men  whose  job  it  is 
to  visit  you  fairly  regularly  as  the 
personal  representatives  of  American 
Agriculturist.  The  picture  was  tak¬ 
en  at  a  recent  conference  held  at  Ith¬ 
aca,  New  York.  One  of  the  things 
of  which  the  present  administration  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  rather 
Proud  is  the  care  that  we  have  taken 
in  the  employment  of  salesmen  and 
representatives  whose  work  is  based 
°n  T  the  principle  of  service  and  with 
whom  any  farmer  can  talk  over  his 
problems  and  be  sure  of  an  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathetic  listener. 
These  men  have  been  taught  that 


in  selling  American  Agriculturist 
they  are  doing  far  more  than  just 
selling  the  paper.  They  are  carry¬ 
ing  to  farm  homes  the  many  helps 
that  come  with,  subscribing  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  joining  a  great 
association  for  promoting  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  farm  people. 

In  looking  over  the  assembled  group 
of  American  Agriculturist  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Ithaca,  I  was  proud  to 
be  associated  with  them.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  had  farm  experience. 
All  of  them  are  hard,  sincere  work¬ 
ers,  believing  in  their  jobs  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  must  contend  with 


many  problems  and  discouragements, 
including  especially  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er  and  bad  roads.  They  are  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lot  of  men  with  a  cheerful 
outlook  and  with  a  belief  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  comes  temporarily  right  and 
good  must  prevail  in  the  end. 

So  when  one  of  these  men  comes 
to  see  you,  remember  that  he  comes 
as  an  understanding  friend,  the  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  a  farm  paper 
Which  for  the  last  86  years  has  been 
building  a  reputation  for  square¬ 
dealing  and  dependable  service  that 
has  made  it  known  as  “The  Old  Re¬ 
liable”. 


LAKE  LINES 


MIS 


D.&C.  Steamers  Guided  by  Radio  Compass  Signals 

To  Lovers 
of  The  Sea,  Sky, 
and  Drifting  Clouds 


Summer  is  just  around  the  corner,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  suggest  a  cruise  on  the 
Great  Lakes  as  part  of  your  vacation. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  help  you  pk.n 
an  outing  of  two,  four,  six  or  eight  days’ 
duration  on  the  Lower  Lakes,  and  supply 
you  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
pleasant  places:  Niagara  Falls,  Mackinac 
Island,  and  others. 

If  you  contemplate  an  automobile  tour, 
plan  to  make  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 
Our  overnight  service  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit;  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
used  extensively  by  automobilists.  If  you 
desire  a  longer  voyage  our  line  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  via  Detroit, 
Mackinac  Island  and  St.  Ignace,  will  appeal 
to  you.  Dancing,  concerts,  radio  enter¬ 
tainments,  deck  games  on  shipboard — 
not  a  dull  moment. 

A.  A*  SCHANTZ,  President 


S>£feLake  Lines 


Fares:  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  $5;  Cleveland  to 
Detroit,  $3;  meals  and  berth  extra.  For  the 
Chicago-Mackinac  Island  tours  fares  given  are 
for  the  round  trip,  and  include  every  expense  on 
steamers:  Buffalo  to  Mackinac  Island,  $49;  to 
Chicago,  $79.  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island, 
$41.50;  to  Chicago,  $71.50.  Detroit  to  Mack' uac 
Island,  $30:  to  Chicago,  $60.  Stopovers  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  and  other  ports.  For  reservations, 
address  E.  H.  McCracken,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Fast  freight  service  on  all  divisions 
at  low  rates. 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 


(  No.  1 ) 


Only  one  oil  has  recommendations  like  these 


182  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks  approve  the  Mobiloil  Chart. 

3  farm  tractor  manufacturers  recommend 
Mobiloil. 

30  stock  engine  manufacturers  recommend 
Mobiloil. 

43  stationary  and  farm  lighting  engine  manu¬ 
facturers  recommend  Mobiloil. 

29  fire  apparatus  and  rail  car  manufacturers 
recommend  Mobiloil. 

HuNDREDSof  other  manufacturers  of  automo¬ 
tive  units  approve  Mobiloil. 

How  Mobiloil  cuts  expense 

Mobiloil  economy  is  so  certain  that  these  manufacturers 
readily  recommend  Mobiloil  for  use  in  their  engines. 

This  point  is  important.  Mobiloil  cuts  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  farm  tractors,  trucks  and  cars  in  many  ways. 

The  first  thing  most  new  Mobiloil  users  notice  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  oil  consumption,  ranging  from  15% 
to  50%.  Many  farmers  say  this  saving  more  than  makes 
up  for  Mobiloil’s  slightly  higher  price  per  gallon. 

In  addition  Mobiloil  gives  you  the  utmost  protection 
against  costly  repairs  and  breakdowns.  And  just  one 
extra  repair  job  may  easily  run  into  more  money  than 
your  whole  year’s  supply  of  Mobiloil. 

How  to  buy 

Most  farmers  buy  a  season’s  supply  of  oil  at  one  time.  We 
recommend  the  5  5 -gallon  or  30-gallon  steel  drums.  Any 
nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count  when  you  buy  in  quantity. 

Other  Mobiloil  containers  are: — io-gallon  steel  drums 
with  self-contained  faucet,  5-gallon  cans  packed  in  easy- 
tipping  rack.  Also  i-gallon  and  i-quart  cans. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  It  will 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your  tractor, 
your  truck  and  your  car. 


YOUR  guide— if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any 
Mobiloil  dealer  for  complete  Chart.  It  recomujenda 
the  correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And 
remember  that .  . . 

automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it  I 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  ara 
Mobiloil  "E,"  Mobiloil  Arctic  ("Arc.”),  Mobiloil''A," 
Mobiloil  "BB,”  and  Mobiloil  "B.” 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperacures  from 
jl*F  to  o*F  prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"). 


609 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick . ;... 

Cadillac . 

Chandler  Sp.  6. . . . 
“  Qthtr  mods. , 

Chevrolet . . 

Chrysler  60,  70,  80 
“  otktr  mods. 
Dodge  Bros.  4-cyL 

Essex . 

Ford., . . 

Franklin.......... 

Hudson. . 
Hupmobile, ...... 

iewett. .  ......... 

laxwell . . . . . 

Nash..., . 

Oakland . 

Olds  mobile. . . 

Overland . 

PackardS. ...... 

*'  8 . 

Paige . . 

Red. . 

Star. . . v 

Studebaker . ..... 

Velie. . . . . 

VVihys- Knight  4. . 


1927 


A 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

E 

BB 

Arc. 

Are. 


Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


1926 


A 

BB 


A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 


Arc. 

Arc 


Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

E 

BB 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ate. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


1925 


A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 


Arc 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

E 

BB 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 


1924 


A 

A 

*a' 

Arc 

A 

'a 

A 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 
A 
A 
.  B 


Arc 

Arc 

•••*. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

E 

BB 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Ate 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 


Mobiloil 


fMafie  the  chart your  guide 


►  TV  yf  *D  A  TVT'V  'Ngw  York,  Qhtcago,  'Philadelphia,  'Poston,  'Buffalo,  '"Detroit,  St.  £ouis, 

L j  (J  M  Jl  AIN  1C  'Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ^^Minneapolis,  Kansas  Qty>  *DcillaS 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers.  *  *  * 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green. 

— Lowell 
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A  Great  Combination 

of  Time-Proved  Features 


THE  McCormick -Deering  “100  Series”  planters  combine 
old,  time-proved  principles  with  a  simplified  design  which 
insures  greater  accuracy ,  a  wider  range  of  adaptability,  and 
easier  ways  of  adapting  the  planters  to  the  different  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  perfect  this  combina¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  a  series  of  planters,  which  have  no  untried 
features.  Their  superiority  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
proved  principles  are  combined  and  applied. 

The  McCormick-Deering  “100  Series”  planters  are  furn¬ 
ished  both  as  check-row  planters  and  drills.  The  check-row 
planter  can  be  quickly  set  for  drilling,  and  only  a  moment  is 
required  to  change  it  to  power  hill-drop  for  bunch-drop  drilling. 
Available  with  either  30  or  36-inch  wheels. 

The  pea-and-bean  and  fertilizer  attachments  are  of  an  im¬ 
proved  design,  and  can  be  quickly  installed  both  on  planters 
and  drills.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  planter  that  will  plant  your 
crops  accurately  and  that  will  require  minimum  attention,  it 
will  pay  you  to  ask  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
demonstrate  a  McCormick-Deering  “  1 00  Series”  planter. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °jn^0Zud)  Chicago,  Ill. 

McCORMICK'DEERIN  G 

PLANTERS 


Seed  Potatoes 

northern  GROWN 

adapted  to  that  Potato. 

Dibble’s  Russett.  Mountain. 

Dibble’s  Improved  G  >  WaUer  Raleigh 

Gold  Coin  carman  No.  3 

Uncle  Sam  Rural  New  Yorker 

Number  9  * 

Dibble’s  Moneymaker 

Early  Ohio 
Early  Rose 
Dibble’s  Manistee 

in  any  quantity  fr^ss|^grprices  con- 
loads,  at  the  lowest  pgt  pogsible  quality. 

sid  Ott-IOE  and  latest 
complete  Price  List  Free. 

EADdWARDF.  DIBBLE  SEEDOROWER 

Box  A,  Honeove  Falls,  IN. 

oats, 

Salfa  Clove)  Crass  Seeds  etc. 
..Everything  for  the  Farm” 


Lr'-  ^v~:= 
-S’® 
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Dirt  Roads  Again 

Farmers  Give  Experiences  and  Suggestions 


WHAT  shall  we  do  with  the  dirt 
road  ?  This  seems  to  be  the 
question  which  is  attracting  a  whole 
lot  of  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  calls  for  some  reasonable  solution. 
The  farmer  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  located  on  a  dirt  road  is  indeed  out 
of  luck.  Having  had  some  experience 
as  a  town  superintendent  of  highways, 
I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  present  situation. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
the  back  dirt  roads  were  not  so  much 
of  a  problem;  if  was  customary  to 
maintain  “thank-you-ma’ms”  so-called 
on  grades,  to  turn  the  surface  water  in¬ 
to  the  ditch  proper  in  times  of  heavy 
rains,  keeping  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  road  bed  at  a  minimum  quantity, 
and  affording  protection  to  the  whole 
road.  Times  have  changed;  the  town 
superintendent  who  would  erect  a 
“thank-you-ma’m”  across  a  highway  at 
the  present  time  would  be  taken  out 
and  shot  before  daybreak.  Consequently, 
our  hilly  dirt  roads  are  subject  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements  without  hindrance. 
Just  let  a  heavy  automobile  pass  over 
a  newly  worked  road  and  you  have 
two  beautiful  ditches  which  will  con¬ 
vey  your  water  with  all  of  its  accumu¬ 
lation  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  usually 
with  disastrous  results.  As  a  rule,  I 
do  not  believe  the  dirt  roads  are  be¬ 
ing  neglected. 

Road  Superintendents  Not  At 
Fault 

My  observation  is  that  the  town 
superintendents  are  doing  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected,  with  the  money 
available;  I  know  of  several  instances 
in  my  town,  where  there  is  being  spent 
an  amount  far  in  excess  of  all  taxes 
(except  school  taxes)  levied  against  all 
of  the  property  served  by  said  high¬ 
way,  and  yet,  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  only  an  excuse  for  a  high¬ 
way.  To  construct  a  permanent  high¬ 
way  would  cost  more  than  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  of  the  property  served 
twice  over.  Some  proposition.  (Ed¬ 
itor’s  note:  Build  cheaper  roads  and 
get  more  state  aid.) 

My  theory  is,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  to  hang  up  the  road  grader 
and  fill  in  the  low  places  with  stone 
and  cover  with  gravel,  using  as  little 
loose  dirt  as  possible,  keeping  your 
ditches  clear  and  your  road  bed  as 
smooth  and  hard  as  possible.  (Ed¬ 
itor’s  note:  This  is  right.) 

Taxes  Too  High  Now 
It  is  unthinkable  to  suggest  a  great¬ 
er  burden  of  taxation  on  the  farmer, 
for  highways  or  anything  else,  especial¬ 
ly  the  farmer  back  on  the  dirt  road. 
He  is  paying  his  share  of  all  public 
improvements,  such  as  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  highways,  bridges,  grade  crossing 
eliminations,  and  is  not  getting  much 
direct  benefit  thereby.  I  believe  our 
assessors  should  give  this  matter  their 
attention  and  regulate  the  assessed 
property  values  accordingly.  It  is 
only  fair  and  just  that  property  sit¬ 
uated  along  a  public  improved  high¬ 
way  should  pay  a  greater  proportion 
of  cost  of  such  improvement  than  the 
farm  hack  on  the  hill.  While  the 
average  state  road  farmer  would  be 
reluctant  to  admit  that  he  should  pay 
extra  for  the  privilege  which  he  en¬ 
joys  and  the  benefits  which  he  receives 
by  being  situated  on  an  improved  high¬ 
way,  you  will  notice  when  he  adver¬ 
tises  his  farm  for  sale  he  is  sure  to 
mention  his  advantage  of  location. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  dirt  road  farmer  is  producing  milk 
and  other  farm  products  and  market¬ 
ing  the  same  at  a  cost  far  in  excess 
of  the  farmer  who  is  situated  on  the 


improved  road,  and  paying  dear  for  the 
privileges  he  does  not  receive,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  dirt  road  is  a  problem. 
— T.  L.,  New  York. 


A  Bad  Case  of  Bowlegs 

I  SEE  in  your  valuable  paper  several 
articles  regarding  country  roads.  I 
live  in  Pennsylvania  where  conditions 
are  the  same  as  in  New  York.  My 
opinion,  is,  all  roads  are  built  for 
automobile  associations,  and  the  more 
farmers  keep  off,  the  better  they  like 
it.  I  do  not  figure  getting  out  of 
the  mud  from  November  1  to  April  1. 
All  a  farmer  asks  is  a  16  foot  road. 
Automobile  associations  ask  40  to  60 
feet. 

Farmers’  Help  Needed 
I  keep  my  car  in  the  neighbor’s  yard 
half  the  winter  on  account  of  bad 
roads,  and  my  taxes  grow  higher  every 
year.  I  think  cars  should  be  on  the 
weight  and  measure  plan.  If  you  pay 
for  twelve  months,  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  you  service.  If  a  farm¬ 
er  sells  a  short  bushel  of  potatoes,  he 
is  fined.  Why  not  fine  the  State  for 
the  same  offense  ? 

If  the  farm  papers  want  to  help  the 
farmers,  let  them  go  to  the  state  cap- 
itol,  get  up  their  fighting  blood,  tell 
them  what  the  farmers  need  and  that 
they  should  have  better  roads  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  farmers  will  be  satisfied. 
(Editor’s  note:  This  is  just  what  we 
are  doing  but  we  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  farmer  support. 

All  on  Account  of  Bad  Roads 

I  go  to  the  city  in  the  spring,  run 
myself  bow-legged  looking  up  ten  or 
twelve  customers  for  my  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Everything  is  fine  and  I  can 
hold  them,  and  my  legs  get  straight 
again.  Along  comes  November  1st.  I 
am  stuck  in  the  mud  and  cannot  get 
out  to  make  deliveries.  What  hap¬ 
pens?  I  lose  my  customers.  So  the 
next  spring,  I  get  bow-legged  again 
looking  for  customers  I  should  have 
held  over  winter — all  on  account  of 
had  roads. 

My  advice  is,  let  all  farm  journals 
and  agricultural  departments  come  out 
of  their  hiding  holes  and  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  for  the  farmers  and  they 
will  get  better  prices  and  will  have  an 
equal  chance  with  the  ones  that  live 
on  improved  roads.  So  get  out  and  get 
under,  you  farm  papers,  show  your 
stuff  and  I  will  yell  for  you  instead 
of  giving  a  knock. — C.  S.,  Pa. 


Who  Has  a  Good  Plan? 

1HAVE  read  the  various  letters  ap¬ 
pearing  in  your  paper  with  regard 
to  the  dirt  roads.  I  live  on  one  my¬ 
self  and  know  that  they  are  awful.  But 
complaining  about  them  will  not  make 
them  any  better.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
our  road  in  shape  this  winter,  hut  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  have 
made  it  a  hopeless  job. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  offer  a 
prize  or  reward  for  some  practicable 
scheme  for  building  a  dirt  road  that 
would  stand  up  reasonably  under  win¬ 
ter  conditions?  I  am  sure  the  town 
superintendents  would  be  glad  enough 
to  work  the  roads  if  anybody  could 
suggest  a  plan  that  would  produce  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  put  the 
blame  on  them  for  not  doing  the  im¬ 
possible,  and  as  they  are  spending  our 
money,  we  would  holler  the  loudest  if 
we  did  not  get  our  money’s  worth.  If 
somebody  can  produce  a  feasible  plan 
that  has  worked  out  well  in  practice, 
then  we  will  know  what  to  ask  for  and 
expect  results. — G.  L.,  New  York. 
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We  Journey  to  California 


How  Other  States  Look  to  a  New  York  Farmer 


Editor’s  Note — we  are  sure  that  all  American 
Agriculturist  folks  will  be  glad  to  hear  from,  our 
old  friend,  H.  E.  Cook,  again.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook 
have  been  taking  a  much  needed  vacation,  about 
the  first  in  a  lifetime,  in  sunny  California,  spending 
it  with  their  daughter  at  Redlands.  Dean  Cook 
has  been  writing  us  some  letters  about  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiences  on  his  trip  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  on  farm  conditions  and  people  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  very  glad  to  pass  these  letters  on 
to  our  readers,  knowing  how  much  they  will  inter¬ 
est  you. 

Here  is  the  first  one : 

LEAVING  our  home  at  Denmark,  New 
York,  Tuesday  at  2  :oo  P.  M.,  January  31st, 
we  started  on  an  eight  thousand  mile  trip 
by  rail  which  would  take  us  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  return.  Previously  our 
trips  had  been  comparatively  short.  I 
am  writing  this  in  the  home  of  our 
daughter,  Mrs,  W.  H.  Blodget,  in 
Redlands,  California,  and  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  feeling  of  the  little  boy 
who  had  visited  the  nearby  town  for 
the  first  time  and  said,  “Daddy,  if  the 
world  is  as  big  the  other  way  as  the 
Avay  we  have  come  it  must  be  a  whop¬ 
per,”  and  so  I  had  never  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  size  of  this  country.  A 
speculative  thought  sprang  up — what 
population  will  it  be  possible  to  feed 
when  science  and  soils  are  brought 
together  and  transportation  is  suffi¬ 
cient?  James  J.  Hill’s  famous  pre¬ 
diction  that  we  were  facing  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  food  shortage  seemed  to  fade 
from  sight. 

Leaving  Utica  at  6:40  P.  M.,  we 
arrived  at  Chicago  at  1  :oo  P.  M.  the 
next  day.  So,  of  course,  the  run  was 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

largely  made  in  the  night.  From  a  car  window 
view  point  agriculture  did  not  show  up  at  its  best 
until  we  reached  the  orange  valley  of  Southern 
California. 

Leaving  Chicago  over  the  Santa  P’e  at  10:00 
P.  M.,  we  were  again  moving  in  the  night  time 
and  were  well  on  to  Kansas  City  when  we  began 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Naturally  we  were 
impressed  with  the  level  prairie  lands  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  hilly,  broken  land  of  New  York 
and  the  east. 

Maybe  I  will  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  few 
figures  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  an 


An  orange  grove  near  Redlands  in  southern  California 


annual  farm  crop  value'  of  $700,000,000.00, 
Kansas  takes  front  rank  among  the  states  in 
crop  production. 

With  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  120,700,850 
bushels,  more  seed  was  sown  than  the  total  yield 
of  twenty-three  other  states,  and  with  an  aver¬ 
age  ten  year  yield  of  119,256,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  the  highest  single  year  value  of  as  many 
dollars  to  the  farmers,  Kansas  holds  high  rank 
among  corn  states. 

The  crop  of  alfalfa  had  a  single  year  value 
of  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Kansas  City  is  the 
second  largest  live  stock  market  in  the  world 
and  the  State  furnished  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
number. 

Dairy  products  increased  more  than 
two  hundred  per  cent  the  last  ten 
years  and  the  value  is  greater  than 
thirty-eight  of  the  other  states.  The 
value  of  the  poultry  products  last  year 
was  $4,000,000.00  greater  than  the 
first  cost  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
which  now  constitutes  thirteen  states. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  San¬ 
ta  Fe  Railroad  system  is  the  Fred 
Harvey  restaurants  and  hotels  located 
at  convenient  points  for  stopping  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  I 
made,  an  effort  to  get  a  real  history 
of  this  human  feeding  way  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  regulation  dining  car  of 
my  experience  but  could  not  find  one. 
However,  I  did  find  Irvin  S.  Cobb’s 
write-up  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  very 
unique  little  book.  I  read  it  and  will 
quote  from  it: 

“The  original  Fred  Harvey  has  been 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Raising  Black  Raspberries  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 

Over  a  Period  of  Years  the  Crop  Will  Return  a  Profit 


WHILE  one  is  touring  the  Finger  Lakes 
section  of  the  state  of  New  York  he  is  so 
impressed  with  the  acreage  of  black 
raspberries  under  cultivation,  that  it 
seems  as  if  a  few  jottings  on  the  propagation, 
culture  and  the  method  of  handling  the  ripened 
fruit  might  be  of  interest  to  the  large  A.  A. 
family. 

If  one  is  intending  to  plant  this  fruit  he  should 
be  careful  to  select  well  drained  soil,  as  these 
plants  absolutely  will  not  grow  in  wet  soils.  The 
lighter  soils  of  a  rolling  nature  seem  better  than 
the  heavier  low  lying  bottom  lands.  It  seems 
best  to  set  berries  following  a  crop  that  has  had 
clean  cultivation  the  previous  year,  such  as  a 
crop  of  corn  or  beans,  but  if  one  must  set  on 
sod,  a  clover  sod,  fall-plowed,  works  very  well. 

Setting  With  a  Cabbage  Transplanter 

For  convenience  of  cultivation  in  a  berry  plan¬ 
tation  one  should  set  the  plants  8x4  feet  after 
having  thoroughly  prepared  the  ground  as  for  a 
crop  of  corn.  Formerly  the  ground  was  fur¬ 
rowed  out  with  a  plow  to  a  depth  of  about  6 
inches,  the  roots  dropped  by  hand  and  set  by 
hand  but  now  a  cabbage  transplanter  equipped 
with  a  larger  plow  and  drawn  by  a  tractor  is  used 
m  this  vicinity  thus  rushing  the  work,  and  doing 
away  with  a  large  amount  of  hand  work.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  setting,  cultivation  should 
begin  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  good  state  of  tilth. 

Having  the  rows  8  feet  apart  enables  one  to 
use  a  team  and  harrow.  Afterwards  one  can 
plant  potatoes,  beans  or  if  you  have  set  your 
patch  early  in  May,  corn  can  be  raised.  After 
the  plants  are  10  to  12  inches  high,  tipping  com¬ 
mences.  By  this  we  mean  pinching  or  cutting 
off  the  top  of  the  cane.  This  causes  a  shoot  to 
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Yates  County  Fruit  Grozver 

come  from  each  leaf  joint.  This  makes  a 
sprangled  bush  with  a  number  of  branches  and 
a  better  bush,  also  this  is  the  part  from  which 
we  start  our  next  year’s,  root  or  plant. 

Providing  for  Following  Spring’s  Plants 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  when  the  ends  of 
these  branches  are  creeping  along  the  ground 
and  the  tips  of  them  begin  to  turn  red,  take  your 
spade  or  round  pointed  shovel  and  shove  it  in  the 
ground  about  3  or  4  inches  near  the  tip  of  the 
branch  and  place  this  tip  in  behind  the  shovel 
and  withdraw  shovel,  stepping  on  the  loosened 
earth.  This  places  the  end  of  the  branch  down 
in  the  ground  and  in  a  few  days  tiny  rootlets 
will  start  and  here  you  have  a  root  for  next 
spring’s  planting. 

So  much  for  the  first  year  of  a  raspberry 
patch.  The  following  spring  after  the  freezing 
weather,  trim  the  bushes,  leaving  the  laterals  12 
to  15  inches  in  length.  This  gives  your  fruiting 
wood. 

I  f  the  ground  can  be  worked  up  with  a  harrow 
and  cultivator,  give  them  level  cultivation — also 
clean  cultivation — with  no  crop  between  rows 
this  year. 

Watch  the  new  shoots  as  they  come  along  and 
tip  as  soon  as  they  are  12  to  15  inches  high.  If 
left  longer  you  have  to  cut  away  too  much  wood 
or  you  will  have  your  bushes  too  high.  After 
the  fruit  is  harvested  cut  out  the  wood  that  has 
fruited  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  done  by 
having  a  sharped  hooked  knife  on  the  end  of  a 
hoe  handle  cutting  close  to  the  ground.  Some 


do  not  get  around  to  cut  out  this  old  wood  until 
winter  or  early  spring. 

After  this  year  the  cultivation  consists  >  of 
shallow  plowing  away  from  the  rows  and  hoeing 
around  bushes  and  harrowing  as  early  as  possible 
and  then  in  early  June,  plowing  back  to  the  rows 
and  continuing  to  harrow  as  often  as  possible 
until  fruit  is  ready  to  be  harvested. 

Marketing  the  Crop 

So  much  for  setting  and  taking  care  of  the 
plantation.  Now  comes  the  harvesting  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  crop.  Some  growers  pick  their 
fruit  by  hand,  hiring  men,  women  and  children, 
in  fact  any  one  whom  he  can,  paying  3  to  5  cents 
per  quart.  This  gives  him  his  fruit  so  he  can 
sell  it  fresh  (green  as  we  call  it)  to  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  truckers  for  marketing  in  distant  cities 
or  it  can  be  taken  to  the  evaporator  for  making 
dried  fruit. 

If  one  intends  to  sell  his  fruit  fresh  direct  from 
the  bushes  to  be  canned,  the  Plum  Farmer,  Black 
Diamond  and  Kansas  are  the  best  varieties,  but 
if  one  intends  to  dry  his  berries  and  to  use  a 
harvester  for  gathering,  the  Improved  Ohio  is 
the  most  desirable  variety.  Some  may  wonder 
what  we  mean  by  gathering  with  a  harvester. 
It  is  a  wooden  frame  about  3x4  feet  with  heavy 
canvass  on  the  back  (to  do  away  with  bruising 
fruit).  The  bottom  of  this  is  a  box-like  affair 
about  8  to .  10  inches  deep  to  hold  fruit  while 
going  along  the  row  and  the  user  has  a  hook 
about  18  inches  long  made  from  No.  9  fence 
wire  to  pull  bushes  over  harvester  with  left  hand 
and  a  paddle  about  16  inches  long  in  other  hand 
to  knock  off  the  ripened  fruit.  Of  course,  this 
gets  some  unripened  fruit,  leaves  and  stems 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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What  242  Dairymen  Say  of  TB  Testing 


Accredited  Herd  Owners  Give  Experiences  and  Suggestions 


WHAT  are  the  facts  about  the  TB  eradi¬ 
cation  campaign?  A  few  of  the  cattle 
dealers  have  been  trying  to  organize 
dairymen  to  fight  the  TB  eradication 
work.  Several  publications  have  contained  one¬ 
sided  discussions  about  the  tuberculin  test,  and 
the  air  has  been  filled  with  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  and  criticisms.  As  a  result,  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  have  not  tested  have  become 
convinced  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  test  dairy 
cattle  and  that  the  whole  tuberculin  test  and 
eradication  work  are  more  or  less  of  a  fake  and 
a  fraud.  It  is  no  wonder,  considering  the 
amount  of  propaganda  that  has 
been  circulated,  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  feel  this  way,  when  it  is  also 
true  that  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  it  is  pretty  hard  on 
a  dairyman  after  he  has  worked 
years  to  build  up  a  dairy  to  lose 
a  part  or  all  of  it  because  of  the 
test. 

For  Each  Man  to  Decide 

American  Agriculturist  is 
urging  no  man  to  test.  That  is 
a  decision  that  every  dairyman 
must  make  himself.  But  we  do 
think  it  our  duty  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  to  pass  it  on  to  you 
as  well  as  we  can.  In  the  long 
run,  the  best  interests  of  all  are 
served  and  protected  only  by 
the  truth,  and  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  believes  the  best  serv¬ 
ice  we  can  render  our  people  is 
to  give  the  facts  and  always  be 
fair  in  our  statements.  When 
the  public  is  excited  over  any 
problem,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
get  the  truth,  but  we  consider 
that  those  dairymen  who  have 
been  through  the  tuberculin  test, 
taken  their  losses,  and  made 
their  sacrifices  are  in  better 
shape  than  anybody  else  to  give 
the  facts  about  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  work. 

Therefore,  we  asked  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  send  us  an  unpicked 
list  of  accredited  herd  owners  in 
the  different  counties  of  New 
York  State.  In  order  to  get  the 
list,  the  Department  wrote  to 
forty-one  counties  and  secured  a 
list  of  names  of  some  accredited 
herd  owners  in  each  of  these  counties.  When 
we  received  these  lists,  we  chose  the  first  ten 
names  on  each  list  just  as  they  came  in  each  of 
the  forty-one  counties  and  sent  the  question¬ 
naire  which  is  summarized  on  this  page  to  410 
accredited  herd  owners  in  the  forty-one 
counties. 

A  Majority  Answered 

In  the  first  place,  242  dairymen  out  of  the  410, 
or  about  60  per  cent,  were  interested  enough  to 
reply  to  the  questionnaire  and  give  us  the  in¬ 
formation.  Many  of  them  wrote  us  long  letters 
and  went  into  great  details.  The  number  that 
usually  replies  to  a  questionnaire  is  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  we  had  expected  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been 
through  the  test  and  taken  their  losses  would  be 
opposed  to  tuberculin  testing  or  at  least  against 
the  way  it  has  been  conducted.  Judge  our  sur¬ 
prise,  then,  when  we  found  that  only  five  or  six 
were  opposed,  and  some  of  these  answered  ne¬ 
gatively  only  on  certain  questions. 

You  will  note  from  the  summary  with  this 
article  that  not  all  answered  every  question.  Some 


of  the  questions  were  not  clear,  and  therefore  not 
;well  understood. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  answers 
were  the  splendid  and  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticisms  that  were  made.  We  give  here  the 
suggestions  which  seem  to  be  repeated  the  most 
in  the  different  answers  and  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  order  to  save  your  time 
and  our  space,  we  will  not  attempt  to  put  them 
in  sentence  form  but  give  them  as  they  come  on 
the  questionnaires : 

1.  Quicker  payment. 

2.  Higher  indemnities. 


3.  Less  red  tape. 

4.  Removing  condemned  cattle  more  quickly. 

5.  Doing  re-test  work  on  time. 

6.  Educational  campaign  needed. 

7.  Either  appraisal  to  cover  loss,  or  fix  the  price 
of  milk  to  make  it  pay. 

8.  Farmers  should  be  given  credit  slips  by  the 
appraisers  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money  at  the 
bank  to  buy  other  cows. 

9.  A  law  to  make  everyone  test. 

10.  Appraisal  based  on  market  value  instead  of 
within  a  certain  limit. 

11.  Department  of  Agriculture  should  do  some 
positive  proving,  and  on  condemned  animals  which 
show  no  apparent  lesions,  make  more  thorough  ex¬ 
amination. 

(This  is  a  good  point  because  the  report  of  “no 
apparent  lesions”  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
no  lesions  were  present.  Lesions  might  be  found 
by  a  better  examination.) 

12.  Pay  the  farmers  within  ten  days  and  then 
chloroform  some  of  the  would-be  cattle  dealers  so 
they  cannot  keep  farmers  stirred  up  all  of  the  time. 

13.  Put  tattoo  in  the  ear  in  place  of  a  tag  on  the 
first  visit  of  the  veterinarian.  This  would  stop 
some  crooked  work  in  changing  tags. 

14.  Closer  watch  of  cattle  dealers  for  through 


them  comes  greatest  danger  of  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

15.  Only  men  of  wide  experience  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  tests. 

16.  Instruments  should  be  sterilized  from  herd  to 
herd. 

17.  Non-tested  cows  should  not  be  allowed  in 
streams  above  where  tested  cows  get  their  drink. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  above  suggestions  that  practically  all  of  them 
came  from  men  who  were  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  test  and  who  stated  in  the 
questionnaire  that  in  the  light  of  their  experience, 
they  would  voluntarily  repeat 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  their 
herds. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made 
have  been  acted  upon  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  For  example,  the 
time  of  paying  indemnities  has 
been  greatly  shortened. 

Typical  Answers 

Many  of  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tion  7  in  the  questionnaire  were 
especially  interesting.  You  will 
remember  this  question  read: 
“Knowing  that  TB  existed  in 
your  herd,  would  you  be  willing 
to  feed  the  milk  to  your  young 
son  and  daughter?”  Only  2  out 
of  235  answers  said  “yes”  to 
this,  and  many  replied  very  em¬ 
phatically.  One  man  wrote  “NO” 
in  capital  letters  that  you  could 
see  across  the  room.  Some 
others  replied  as  follows: 

“Have  positive  proof  that 
calves  were  getting  TB  through 
the  milk.” 

“Never,  even  if  they  took  all 
I  had.” 

“After  seeing  over  100  cattle 
slaughtered,  I  would  not  feed  it 
to  any  human  being,  child  or 
adult.” 

“No!  We  drank  the  milk  as 
children,  and  my  brother  is 
tubercular  now.” 

“No.  My  mother  died  of 
tuberculosis.” 

“I  know  of  a  family  right  near 
us  that  has  a  badly  infected  herd 
and  the  younger  children  have 
developed  tuberculosis.” 

Many  of  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tion  10  were  interesting.  This 
questions  read :  “In  the  light  of  your  experience, 
would  you  voluntarily  repeat  the  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  your  herd?”  There  were  232  who  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  and  5  who  answered  “no”.  Here 
are  a  few  other  answers: 

“Would  buy  a  clean  herd  before  I  would  take 
an  infected  herd  as  a  gift.” 

“Although  it  has  worked  hardship  on  me,  I 
think  it  is  necessary.” 

“For  twenty-eight  years  have  never  been 
without  tested  cattle.” 

“We  lost  outright  about  $3,000,  but  we  feel 
we  have  made  it  up  since.” 

A  very  common  criticism  was  that  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  not  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  and 
that  therefore  some  cows  are  condemned  that 
do  not  show  lesions. 

What  Farmers  Say  About  It 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
information  that  came  from  this  investigation 
was  the  letters  themselves.  We  wish  there  were 
room  to  print  all  of  them,  but  we  can  only  pass 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Summary  of  TB  Eradication  Campaign  Questionnaire 

NOTE: — For  full  explanations  of  this  questionnaire  and  details  of  ansivers, 
see  article  on  this  page. 

I.-II.  Time  required  to  get  accredited. 

Average  of  128  answers,  2  years. 

41  obtained  accredited  herds  in  less  than  1  year. 

III.  Did  you  get  a  fair  appraisal? 

Yes— 162 
No—  6 

IV.  How  long  did  you  wait  for  payment  of  State  indemnities? 

The  answers  varied  from  2  weeks  to  14  months, 

55  received  their  money  in  8  weeks  or  less. 

105  reported  that  it  took  longer. 

(Payments  have  been  greatly  speeded  up  during  the  past  year.  A 
recent  study  on  several  cases  showed  that  the  shortest  elapsed  time 
from  the  testing  to  date  of  mailing  check  was  29  days,  and  the 
longest,  1  month  and  21  days.) 

V.  Were  the  officials  who  did  the  work  courteous  and  did  they 
show  a  proper  spirit  of  understanding  and  cooperation? 

Yes— 224 
No—  4 

VI.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  clean  up  TB  in  dairy  cattle? 

Yes— 227 
No—  5 

VII.  Knowing  that  TB  existed  in  your  herd,  would  you  be  willing  to 
feed  the  milk  to  your  young  son  and  daughter? 

Yes—  2 
No — 233 

VIII.  From  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
basis  in  the  argument  that  it  pays  to  substitute  a  healthy  animal 
for  one  infected  with  TB? 

This  question  is  not  clear,  and  a  majority  replied  that  they  did  not 
understand  it.  What  we  meant  to  ask  was:  Does  it  pay  to  replace 
tubercular  animals  with  healthy  ones? 

IX.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  work  is  necessary,  were  you  on 
the  whole  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  way  it  was  conducted? 
Yes — 229 
No—.  7 

X.  In  the  light  of  your  experience,  would  you  voluntarily  repeat 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  your  herd? 

Yes — 232 
No—  5 

XI.  What  constructive  criticisms  or  suggestions  have  you  for  im¬ 
proving  the  TB  eradication  work? 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  are  summarized  in  the  article  on  this  page. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1928 
on  to  you  at  this  time  some  of  those  that  seem 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful.  These  letters 
follow. 

*  *  * 

Good  to  Look  at  But — 

THE  writer  has  perhaps  had  experience  about  as 
long  as  the  most,  and  it  is  on  this  experience 
that  I  base  my  opinion. 

I  was  a  strong  opponent  of  TB  testing  prior  to 
the  year  1915.  That  fall,  I  built  a  new  barn.  My 
sons  had  attended  the  courses  at  Cornell  at  Ithaca, 
and  they  prevailed  on  me  to  have  the  cattle  tested 
before  they  went  into  the  new  barn.  The  test  was 
made,  and  23  head  reacted  out  of  31.  It  was  a 
sad  thing  for  me,  but  I  was  determined  to  know 
and  see  for  myself,  so  I  arranged  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  present  when  the  cattle  were  slaughter¬ 
ed.  I  was  present  and  saw  not  only  my  own  but 
another  herd  from  Steuben  County,  consisting  of 
35  head,  slaughtered.  .  One-third  of  my  herd  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Steuben  County  herd  went  to  the 
tank.  They  were  a  beautiful  herd  to  look  at,  but 
some  of  the  cows  were  in  terrible  shape  as  revealed 
when  opened  up.  The  Department  officials  at  Buf¬ 
falo  then  were  painstaking  in  showing  me  the  con¬ 
dition  they  were  in.  Some  of  the  cows  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  health.  I  speak  of  one  cow  that 
was  a  picture  of  health,  and  I  saved  her  milk  for 
my  children  to  drink.  The  thought  of  feeding  this 
cow’s  milk  to  my  children  haunts  me  to  this  day. 
Her  liver  was  a  mass  of  TB  germs  and  it  was  as 
large  as  two. 

The  wise  say  that  there  is  no  danger  to  feeding 
babies  on  milk  from  cows  in  such  condition.  Well,  we 
had  one  child  that  developed  TB  in  the  glands  of 
the  neck.  No  man  can  make  me  believe  it  is  wise 
to  keep  cattle  to  produce  milk  from  with  that  ter¬ 
rible  disease  eating  up  their  bodies,  when  there  is 
a  way  to  clean  up.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  cattle 
to  be  rid  of  the  disease.  We  have  now  been  on 
the  accredited  list  for  ten  years.  Our  hogs  show 
no  signs  of  TB  now,  since  the  clean  up.  Before 
that  they  did. 

I  feel  that  there  is  much  written  that  is  uncalled 
for  and  much  that  appears  is  pure  and  simple  ig¬ 
norance  on  the  subject.  There  have  been  abuses 
by  crooked  veterinarians,  no  doubt.  Some  cases 
must  be  handled  by  the  authorities  and  punished. 
The  cause  of  cleaning  up .  our  herds  in  our  state 
must  go  on  for  the  good  of  all,  as  well  as  the  cat¬ 
tle.  Cattle  that  are  condemned  and  slaughtered 
by  the  State  should  be  paid  for  in  full  value  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  TB  to  be  found,  and  the  State 
should  pay  promptly. — E.  B.  H. 

♦  *  * 

Would  Not  l  ake  Halter  Home 

E  have  tried  to  answer  your  questions  as 
best  we  can.  However,  we  have  had  quite 
some  experience  with  TB  as  we  at  one  time 
slaughtered  a  number  of  cattle  for  the  State  under 
the  supervision  of  a  veterinarian.  We  have  killed 
as  many  as  five  and  ten  a  day  and  we  never  found 
one  that  did  not  show  lesions.  In  some  cases,  the 
trouble  is  that  they  do  not  examine  the  carcass 
close  enough;  if  they  did,  we  think  that  they  would 
find  them.  We  remember  at  one  time  we  slaugh¬ 
tered  some  and  they  found  them  in  all  but  one. 
The  veterinarian  was  reporting  the  animal  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  lesions.  We  were  skinning  the  feet  out, 
and  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  we  found  mil¬ 
lions  of  lesions. 

We  want  to  say  if  the  people  could  see  some  of 
the  cows  slaughtered,  they  would  change  their 
minds.  We  remember  the  last  one  that  we  killed. 
The  owner  of  the  animal  said  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  anything  to  it,  so  we  asked 
him  to  come  to  see  her  killed  and  then  he  could 
see  for  himself.  He  did.  She  was  a  nice  three- 
year-old  and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  kill  her.  But 
it  was  lucky  he  got  her  out  of  his  herd  as  she  was 
tanked.  We  disinfected  his  halter  for  him,  but 
he  would  not  take  it  home  with  him  as  he  was 
afraid  there  were  some  germs  on  it. 

We  got  afraid  to  slaughter  them  as  some  were  so 
rotten  for  we  were  afraid  that  we  would  get  it  in 
our  herd.  Our  herd  was  clean,  and  we  thought 
we  would  get  it  quick  enough  without  bringing  it 
in  ourselves. 

Another  case  we  can  mention  is  that  of  a  very 
fine  purebred  Holstein  four  years  old  that  we 
slaughtered.  We  invited  a  number  of  people  in  to 
see  her  killed.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers 
raade  the  remark  that  they  wished  that  they  owned 
her  that  they  would  take  a  chance  on  her.  How¬ 
ever,  she  was  killed  in  the  presence  of  the  men  who 
wanted  her,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  spread- 
er-  The  gland  in  her  udder  was  as  large  as  your 


hand  and  full  of  lesions.  She  was  milking  them 
off  every  time  she  was  milked — a  spreader  to  every 
child  and  calf  who  drank  her  milk. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  looked  into  is  the 
herds  that  have  contagious  abortion.  As  soon  as 
some  people  get  a  case  they  clean  the  animal  up 
and  offer  her  for  sale,  selling  her  for  a  fresh  cow, 
and  spreading  the  disease  to  other  herds. — B.  B. 

*  *  * 

Improved  Quality  of  Cattle 

TB  eradication  has  been  the  most  profitable  work 
Steuben  County  farmers  have  engaged  in  in 
recent  years.  Some  good  producing  cows 
were  condemned,  also  some  very  inferior  ones. 
Testing  made  the  healthy  cows  remaining  worth 
far  more  than  all  were  to  start  with.  The  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  higher  prices  have  aroused  in¬ 
terest  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  cattle  in  this 
county.  Several  hundred  dairymen  are  produc¬ 
ing  Grade  A  milk  at  a  premium  as  the  result  of 
testing. 

If  the  potato  growers  could  improve  their  con¬ 
dition  as  easily  as  the  dairymen  did  by  TB  testing, 
Steuben  County  farmers  would  soon  notice  the 
sunshine  again. — W.  H.  B. 

*  *  * 

Loss  of  Herd  a  Hard  Blow 

WE  had  been  losing  so  many  cattle  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  July,  1922,  that  we  made  volun¬ 
tary  application  to  have  our  herd  tested.  The 
following  December  19th,  a  State  veterinarian  made 
the  test  and  our  whole  herd  reacted.  The  cows 
were  then  shipped  to  Syracuse  where  they  were 
slaughtered  and  one  of  us  was  present  to  see  them 
slaughtered.  We  were  satisfied  that  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  test  was  all  that  it  claimed  to  be  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  veterinary. 

After  thoroughly  cleaning  up  our  stable,  we 
bought  fifteen  cows  and  a  bull  out  of  an  accredited 
herd.  Since  then  we  have  had  five  annual  tests 
and  not  a  single  reactor,— and  better  still,  we  are 
not  losing  three  or  four  each  year  as  formerly. 

In  truth,  our  herd  had  gotten  into  such  a  con¬ 
dition  we  could  not  raise  heifer  calves  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  herd  up. 

We  had  a  good  herd  that  we  had  been  years  in 
building  up  ,and  it  was  a  hard  blow  to  us  because 
it  will  take  us  years  again  to  build  another  as 
good. 

We  lost  money  but  for  this  we  blame  the  disease 
and  not  the  test — R.  Brothers. 

♦  *  * 

Some  Statements  I  Do  Not  Believe 

I  LIVE  in  Oneida  County  and  our  experience  with 
this  disease  and  the  TB  testing  is  as  follows.  Our 
first  experience  came  in  the  winter  of  1921-22.  A 
six-year-old  pure  bred  Holstein  cow  that  would  not 
breed  was  fattened  and  slaughtered  on  the  farm 
for  beef.  She  was  very  fat  and  sleek  and  when 
in  the  yard  would  run  and  play  like  a  young  veal 
calf.  When  killed  and  opened  the  whole  inside  of 
the  carcass  was  almost  completely  covered  with 
tubercles  as  were  also  some  of  the  intestines  on  the 
outside.  She  was  a  total  loss  with  the  exception 
of  the  hide.  Toward  spring  of  this  same  year, 
two  more  cows,  seven  and  eleven  years  old,  began 
to  run  down  in  flesh.  Their  coat  looked  rough  and 
unhealthy  and  their  appetite  failed.  A  veterinary 
was  called  in  and  upon  a  physical  examination  pro¬ 
nounced  both  cases  TB.  They  were  slaughtered 
and  one  was  found  to  be  affected  in  the  throat  and 
the  lungs  and  liver  mostly.  The  other  was  affect¬ 
ed  much  the  same  except  that  her  throat  seemed 
to  be  all  right. 

In  August,  1922,  a  veterinary  who  inspected  our 
dairy  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  con¬ 
demned  three  more  cows,  one  grade  and  two  pure 
bred  Holsteins.  They  looked  and  acted  much  the 
same  as  the  last  two  cows  herein  described  and 
were  a  total  loss. 

Disease  Causes  Losses 
Between  this  time  and  the  fall  of  1924,  five  more 
cows  became  worthless  from  this  disease  (all  young 
or  middle-aged  cows)  and  we  were  losing  them  as 
fast  as  we  could  raise  others  to  take  their  places. 
By  this  time  others  who  have  had  somewhat  the 
same  experiences  began  to  talk  about  TB  testing 
under  the  Township  area  system  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau  committeemen,  one  in 
each  school  district,  who  were  asked  to  notify  all 
of  their  neighbors,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
supply  funds  for  hiring  a  tester.  This  was  also 
done  in  other  Townships  in  this  County.  Our 
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meeting  was  well  attended  and  I  believe  all  but 
two  or  thr'ee  of  those  present  signed  the  petition 
and  many  others  did  in  a  few  days  following.  The 
Supervisors  granted  our  request  for  funds  to  pay 
the  tester  and  for  an  outfit  for  disinfecting  wher¬ 
ever  reactors  had  been  removed. 

We  then  called  another  meeting  in  the  same  way 
as  before  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  signing  up  the  ninety  per  cent  as  required  by 
law.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  each  school 
district  at  this  meeting,  which  was  well  attended, 
to  sign  up  all  who  would  in  their  districts.  All 
of  the  committee  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
worked  faithfully  and  at  the  time  of  making  our 
report  we  had  a  fraction  over  91%  of  all  the  dairies 
in  the  township  and  a  few  have  since  signed  up. 

One  Reactor  on  Second  Test 

Testing  was  started  in  May,  1926,  in  this  town¬ 
ship  and  much  testing  has  been  done  since,  but  as 
usual,  in  nearly  all  new  undertakings,  there  were 
a  few  objectors  who  by  their  agitation  have  caused 
even  some  of  those  who  have  signed  up  to  hesitate 
in  having  their  herds  tested.  Our  herd  of  28 
head  was  tested  the  first  time  in  June,  1926,  and 
we  found  23  reactors;  three  of  these  were  so  bad 
upon  post  mortem  that  they  were  what  is  termed 
“tankers”.  We  then  cleaned  up  and  disinfected 
thoroughly  and  in  August  we  bought  20  head  of 
cows  and  heifers  that  had  been  tested,  some  from 
accredited  herds  and  tested  again  in  October,  1926, 
and  lost  one  of  the  five  of  our  old  herd.  All  of 
those  which  were  bought  passed  clean.  We  again 
disinfected  and  did  not  test  again  until  June,  1927, 
and  had  one  of  the  cows  that  was  bought  in  August, 
1926,  react  and  only  slightly  affected  by  TB.  We 
tested  again  in  January,  1928,  and  twenty-six  head 
all  passed  clean.  Now  we  intend  to  keep  on  test¬ 
ing  and  will  not  be  disappointed  if  we  should  have 
a  reactor,  occassionally  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  TB  test  is  100%  perfect,  neither  do  I  know  of 
anyone  or  anything  that  is  100%  perfect.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  perfect  enough  to  use  until  science  or 
someone  discovers  something  better.  However,  if 
we  wait  until  then  to  weed  out  diseased  animals 
there  will  be  very  few  cows  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  that  will  be  free  from  the  disease. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  the  eye  and  tail 
test  is  injurious  to  the  animal  and  will  cause  them 
to  shrink  in  their  milk  flow.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
retesting  will  cause  them  to  react  whether  they 
have  the  disease  or  not;  nor  that  testing  is  done  to 
deprive  the  babies  of  milk;  nor  that  milk  from 
tested  cows  is  poison;  nor  that  the  test  will  cause 
TB  in  a  healthy  animal;  nor  that  it  takes  all  Of 
the  good  cows  and  leaves  all  of  the  poor  ones;  nor 
that  this  testing  business  is  all  graft;  nor  that  the 
owners  have  not  received  a  fair  market  value  for 
their  cattle  on  the  whole,  unless  the  owners  expect 
to  get  enough  for  an  old  cow  or  one  that  has  been 
(Continued,  on  Page  10) 
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“Help!  Help! 

not  Caw!  Caw. 


is  the  will  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  every  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 
plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you-  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
eend  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.*  SOZ500M  ,  Hew  Britain,  Conn. 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  certifies 
|  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are 
true-to-name.  It  remains  on  the 
I  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take  no 
I  chances. 

||  Write  for  1928  Catalog  and  price 
[list.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
324  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

« _ 

True  to  NaSie  Fruit  Trees 


Pearce* s  Improved  Cahoon 

Broadcast  SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned 
grass  seed.  Anyone  can  operate.  Saves 
time,  saves  seed,  insures  a  more  even 
catch  and  better  crop. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for 
circular  “A”  and  special  “cash  with  or¬ 
der”  offer. 

GOODELL  COMPANY  Antrim,  N.  H. 


SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  In 
raisingfieldcrops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  -4 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck.  / 

In  ttock  near  yoa.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayer • 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Rg!!  nSSt 

largest  one  year  plants — for  immediate  sale — $8.00  per 
M — $70  per  10,000.  Wire  or  write  to 

LEON  D0BKIN  ELLINGTON,  CONN. 


WITTE  Engines 


50  New  Features.  Years  ahead  of  old  style 
engines*  Run  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Dis¬ 
tillate  or  Gas.  MORE  Power— LESS  Cost. 
Easy  to  Start— Easy  to  Use.  For  description 
and  prices  2  to  30  H-P.  send  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

[804  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
<804  Liberty  Street.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PATENTS 


Time  counts  in  annlvine  for  patents.  Don  t 
risk  delav  in  protect  in  e  vour  ideas.  Send 
sketch  nr  model  for  instructions  or  write 
for  FREE  hook  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’ 
and  “Record  of  Invention  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  oroee.eq. 
Communications  strictly  confidential. 
Prompt,  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  O’Brien.  Registered  Patent  At¬ 
torney.  73-J  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent.  Office). 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Spring  is  Here ! 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  'Talk 


M.  C.  Burritt 


SPRING  is  here! 

A  whole  week 
of  bright  balmy  weather,  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  and  temperatures  ranging  from 
68  degrees  to  84  degrees,  F.,  almost 
persuaded  us  that  it  was  here  to  stay. 
But  past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
there  must  be  many 
showers  before  the 
flowers  in  May  and 
many  cold  chilling 
winds  before  the  first 
fruits  from  the  gar¬ 
den  in  June.  Yet 
whole  flocks  of  robins 
and  song  sparrows,  a 
few  bluebirds  and 
meadow-larks,  the 
peepers  in  the  pond 
across  the  way,  an 
occasional  crocus  and 
tulip  are  all  sure  signs  that  winter  has 
gone  and  that  spring  is  here,  even  if 
temporarily. 

Farm  folk,  too,  have  responded  to 
the  sunshine  and  the  feel  of  the  air, 
and  are  doing  spring-like  things.  Our 
women  folks  have  the  house  cleaning- 
fever  and  we  beat  the  rugs-— if  not 
from  choice.  Baseballs  are  out  and  I 
have  acquired  my  first  lame  arm  of  the 
season  playing  with  the  boy.  The 
year’s  wood  supply  is  “buzzed  up”  and 
ready  for  the  children  to  pile  during 
Easter  vacation.  The  smoke  of  burn¬ 
ing  brush  piles  and  rubbish  heaps  fills 
the  air.  The  grass  and  wheat  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  the  rich  green  of 
spring.  The  buds  are  swelling  and 
making  the  fruit  grower  anxious  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  knows  is  quite  likely 
to  come  before  June.  On  some  of  the 
lighter  land  to  the  south  of  us  plowing 
has  begun.  I  saw  five  teams  plowing 
gardens  and  fields  on  April  5th.  Now, 
however,  on  April  8,  it  is  much  colder 
again  and  it  is  raining — more  seasona¬ 
ble  weather  for  April. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


at  a  time  when  you 
can  hit  and  kill 
them,  when  they  are  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  before  much  damage  is 
done. 

The  third  by  feeding  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  mother  fly  when  she  drinks  dew 
from  the  leaves  and  before  she  has  laid 
any  eggs. 


Protecting  Our  Fruit  Trees 
From  Insects 

EDITOR'S  Note — The  following  is  a 
radio  talk  on  insect  control  given  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mitchell  of  Stuyvesant  Falls, 
N.  Y.  from  Station  WGY.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  ex-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society* 

THE  importance  of  protecting  our 
crops  from  insects  and  disease 
grows  with  the  years  and  with  the 
concentration  of  production  into  cer¬ 
tain  localities  particularly  favorable 
for  the  production  of  a  specialty. 

It  is  too  broad  a  field  to  cover  in  a 
short  time  and  I  will  only  try  to  point 
out  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  insect 
control  as  they  apply  to  some  of  our 
more  common  pests. 

Most  of  the  insects  that  injure  our 
crops  fall  into  one  of  three  classes; 

1 — Those  that  eat  the  plant  or 
fruit  by  chewing. 

2 — Those  that  insert  a  sucking 
mouth  part  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  suck  sap. 

3 — Those  that  insert  their  ovi¬ 
positor  beneath  the  surface 
and  lay  an  egg  inside  the 
fruit  where  it  turns  into  a 
worm  beyond  the  reach  of 
poison. 

The  first  are  killed  by  feeding  them 
arsenate  of  lead  in  sufficient  doses  at 
the  proper  time — viz  when  they  are 
small  and  easily  killed  and  before  they 
have  damaged  the  crop  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  second  is  controlled  by  placing 
a  contact  poison  (usually  nicotine)  on 
their  tender  backs  and  breathing  parts 


Must  Know  Life  Histories 

Certain  it  is — that  the  farmer  must 
know  the  life  history  of  many  insects 
and  have  adequate  machinery  and 
supplies  so  that  he  can  fight  pests  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  way.  It  is  usually  easy  to  tell  the 
soft  bodied  sucking  insects  such  as 
aphis  from  the  chewers  like  potato 
bugs  or  the  flies  like  apple  maggot. 
The  Farm  Bureau  in  practically  every 
county  is  available  for  everybody  to 
get  reliable  information  for  the  asking. 

To  get  good  results;  three  things 
must  be  done: 

1 —  Put  the  application  on  at  the 
right  time. 

2 —  Do  a  thorough  job. 

3 —  Use  good  materials,  strong 
enough  to  kill  quickly. 

There  is  always  new  growth,  green 
and  tender  and  not  covered  with 
poison  that  the  insects  prefer  to  eat; 
so  the  application  must  not  be  made 
too  far  in  advance  for  insects  like  po¬ 
tato  bugs  and  apple  tree  tent  caterpil¬ 
lars.  The  blossom  end  of  an  apple 
closes  up  a  few  days  after  the  petals 
fall  and  makes  a  tender  and  protected 
little  cavity  where  codling  moth  larvae 
like  to  hide  and  enter  the  apple.  It  is 
important  to  fill  this  cavity  with  poison 
before  it  closes  up,  although  it  may  be 
several  weeks  before  the  insect  comes. 

Nicotine  Dust  Gets  the  Aphis 

Apple  aphis  can  only  be  successfully 
hit  with  spray  when  the  buds  are  shut 
or  nearly  shut  and  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  crawl  under  cover  and  get 
protection  from  the  spray.  Later  they 
hide  inside  the  bud  parts  or  curled 
leaves  and  can  not  be  hit  with  the  con¬ 
tact  spray.  In  this  case  they  can  be 
killed  with  nicotine  gas  put  on  as  a 
lime-nicotine  dust.  Either  method  is 
satisfactory  if  properly  used. 

Apple  and  cherry  maggot  flies  and 
codling  moth  larva  appear  at  different 
times  and  usually  over  an  extended 
period  of  a  month  or  more.  This  means 
that  the  applications  must  he  repeated 
to  cover  new  growth  in  addition  to 
having  the  first  one  on  at  the  proper 
time. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  practically  the 
only  poison  used — (except  arsenate  of 
lime  on  potatoes) .  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  water  but  is  merely  suspended  in 
the  spray  liquid  as  a  convenient  way 
of  putting  it  on  the  plant.  The  water 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  strength  or 
efficiency  and  soon  dries  out  leaving 
the  powdered  lead  on  the  tree.  It  can 
be  blown  on  the  tree  with  equally  good 
results.  The  waxy,  hairy  surface  oi 
the  leaf  or  fruit  holds  dust  or  spray 
equally  well  and  the  timeliness  and 
thoroughness  are  the  controlling  fact¬ 
ors  and  not  the  method  of  application. 

How  to  Get  Results 

With  nicotine,  there  is  a  difference 
between  dust  and  spray.  Dust  forms 
a  gas  and  will  penetrate  hud  parts  and 
curled  leaves  where  spray  will  not  go. 
It  must  be  put  on  on  a  warm  quiet  day 
when  the  insects  are  breathing  and  are 
old  enough  to  be  using  their  breathing 
apparatus  actively. 

Spray  nicotine  must  be  put  on  the 
insect  when  it  is  young  and  easily 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Crop  Grower 


Fertilizer  For  Beans 


“I  am  intending  to  plant  about  five 
acres  of  beans  this  spring  on  light  soil 
that  has  not  been  tilled  for  about  fifteen 
years.  What  analysis  and  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  I  buy  for  best  results?  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  give  me  in  regard  to  fertilizer.” — 
F.  A.  K.,  N.  Y. 

HE  kind  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  de¬ 
pends  on  the  soil  as  well  as  on  the 
crop.  The  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  most  common  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  in  New  York  State  is  16% 
acid  phosphate..  Next  comes  a  2-8-5 
and  next  a  2-10-0. 

Pretty  nearly  one  half  the  farmers 
in  New  York  State  do  not  use  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  beans.  About  80%  of  the 
growers  top  dress  their  bean  land  with 
manure.  Beans  do  not  require  an  es¬ 
pecially  fertile  soil  and  we  believe  that 
you  would  get  good  results  from  using 
around  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre,  if  the  land  seems  particularly 
poor  it  might  pay  you  to  top  dress  with 
manure  before  planting. 

Beans  of  course  are  legumes  and 
get  their  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  innoculate  the 
seeds  if  beans  have  not  been  grown  on 
the  soil  in  many  years.  You  will  be 
able  to  get  this  innoculating  material 
from  the  farm  bureau  manager  or  the 
plant  physiology  department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“Seed  End”  of  Potato  Does 
Not  Yield  Heavier 

Is  it  true  that  the  seed  end  of  a  potato 
is  better  for  seed  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  tuber?— B.  W.,  Neio  York. 

XPERIMENTS  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
yields  from  different  eyes  on  a  tuber. 
Perhaps  the  idea  that  the  seed  end  is 
best  comes  from  the  fact  that  it 
always  sends  out  sprouts  first.  When 
the  seed  end  is  removed  the  remaining 
eyes  nearest  the  seed  end  send  out 
strong  sprouts.  This  tendency  from 
the  seed  end  to  sprout  first  is  some¬ 
times  called  ‘‘apical  dominance”. 


Oats  and  Vetch  for  An 
Emergency  Hay  Crop 

OATS  and  vetch,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  of  oats  and  twenty  pounds  of 
hairy  vetch,  makes  a  good  mixture  to 
plant  for  quick  hay  returns,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  northern  sections,  where  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  too  much  hot,  dry 
weather.  This  mixture  will  also  do 
better  on  soils  somewhat  acid  than  will 
others  containing  various  other  leg¬ 
umes  with  the  oats. 

For  soils  that  are  lacking  in  lime, 
it  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
sweet  clover  or  common  red  clover, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  alfalfa.  However,  as 
with  all  legumes,  lime  is  needed  if  the 
soil  is  acid  and  it  will  pay  to  apply  two 
tons  to  the  acre  before  seeding.  This 
combination  should  be  planted  fairly 
early  in  the  spring,  as  it  makes  much 
better  growth  before  the  heat  and  dry 
weather  of  summer.  In  the  cooler 
northern  sections  it  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  for  building  up  run-down  soils.  If 
you  have  an  old  field  that  needs  re¬ 
building,  try  this  mixture,  cutting  the 
first  crop  for  hay  and  plowing  under 
the  second  crop  of  vetch.  The  sec¬ 
ond  crop  is  not  usually  heavy,  but  con¬ 
siderable  growth  may  be  made  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  dry. 

If  barnyard  manure  is  available  for 
application  to  the  soil,  even  in  limited 


quantities,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
mixture  will  produce  two  tons  or  more 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  cutting  while  the 
oats  are  still  in  the  milk.  There  will 
also  be  a  considerable  crop  of  vetch  to 
turn  under  in  mid-autumn.  We  know 
of  two  or  three  old  farms  which  have 
been  brought  back  largely  by  this 
method  of  procedure. — C.  H.  C. 


Green  Your  Seed  Potatoes 

REENING”  seed  potatoes  after 
VJ  treating  but  before  cutting  has 
several  advantages.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  is  that  many  tubers  not 
suited  for  seed  can  be  picked  out  and 
discarded.  The  tubers  should  be 
spread  out  in  some  place  out  of  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  for  several  weeks. 
Healthy  tubers  will  send  out  stubby 
green  sprouts  that  will  not  break  off 
easily  but  that  will  make  a  rapid 
growth  when  planted  and  will  resist 
rhizoctonia  and  other  diseases. 

Any  tubers  that  send  out  a  lot  of 
spindling  sprouts  will  not  grow  a  good 
hill  of  potatoes  can  be  discarded. 


Raising  Black  Raspberries  in 
the  Finger  Lake  Region 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
which  can  be  partly  cleaned  out  with 
a  fanning  mill  after  evaporation  and 
then  the  balance  is  picked  out  by  hand. 

About  the  worst  disease  the  berry 
grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  Yel¬ 
lows  or  rust.  This  is  easily  recognized 
as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  a  rust  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
prickers  on  the  canes.  As  soon  as 
this  appears  on  a  bush  it  should  be 
cut  or  dug  out  and  burned  so  the  rust 
will  not  spread  to  adjoining  bushes. 

Market  Poor  for  Dried  Berries 

The  market  for  the  past  year  for 
evaporated  berries  has  worked  out  con¬ 
trary  to  the  growers’  expectations.  At 
time  of  harvesting  the  fruit  was  bring¬ 
ing  the  producer  12  to  14  cents  per 
quart  and  the  dealers  were  offering  50 
cents  per  pound.  By  the  way  about  3 
quarts  of  ripe  fruit  makes  one  pound 
of  dried  fruit.  So  the  majority  of 
growers  refused  to  sell  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  as  large  a  crop 
of  berries  in  1927  as  there  was  in 

1926  and  the  price  in  1926  started  at 
50  cents  per  pound  and  went  to  75 
cents  but  in  1927  it  was  exactly  op¬ 
posite,  starting  at  50  cents  and  in  a 
short  time  dropped  to  40  cents  and  at 
the  present  time  the  market  is  very 
dull  and  some  growers  will  have  the 

1927  crop  of  berries  on  hand.  So 
for  1927  the  black  raspberry  was  not 
a  profitable  crop  for  many  growers. 

This  market  condition  was  caused 
by  a  large  crop  of  Loganberries  in 
Oregon  which  was  canned  and  put  on 
our  markets  but  when  the  housewife 
tries  out  the  two  berries  she  finds  the 
blackberry  far  superior  to  the  Logan¬ 
berry.  But  over  a  term  of  years,  it 
has  been  a  very  profitable  crop  for  a 
farmer  to  raise  who  has  soil  adapted 
to  this  delicious  fruit.  The  writer  can 
point  out  many  farms  in  this  vicinity 
that  have  been  paid  forwithraspberries. 
They  have  their  ups  and  downs  the 
same  as  any  other  crop.  If  a  few 
men  seem  to  be  making  a  profit  rais¬ 
ing  a  certain  crop,  many  others  plunge 
headlong  into  it  and  then  comes  over¬ 
production  and  down  goes  the  price. 

The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
applies  on  this  crop  as  well  as  on  any 
other. 


FROM  SEED 
THAT  WAS 
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Photo  taken  on  farm  of  /.  C.  Seabrook,  Rockville,  S.  C.  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  yielded  26  bushels  more  per  acre  than  same  seed  not  treated. 


Increase  Your  Potato  Yield 


15  to  25  Bushels  per  Acre 
with  This  Instantaneous  Dip 


Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 

DIPDUST  protects  the  seed  and  insures  a  heavy,  profitable  yield. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old-fashioned  “two-hour  soak”  treat¬ 
ment— besides  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts 
or  even  cut  seed. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST,  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 

Compare  this  New  Treatment  point  by  point  with  the  older  ones: 


THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disinfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and 
black-leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Require  from  1%  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 

The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few  acre* 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
with  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  ns 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75 


5  pounds  -  $8.00 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

• 

Potatoes-Oats— Barley-Peas— Corn-Cabbage— Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


'WINDLASS  75ff  EXTRA 
New  Spruce  or  Basswood  Ladders — Hardwood  Rungs 
Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

,  20  to  32  ft— 25c  per  ft.  34  to  4  S  ft— 27c  per  ft. 
U.  L,  FERRIS  BOX  245  _  INTi-RLAKEN.  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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WHEN  you 
could  be  doing 
other  things,  it  is 
costly  to  have  to  re¬ 
move  litter  from  the 
barn  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  A  Ney 
Litter  Carrier  not 
only  saves  the  physi¬ 
cal  labor,  but  cuts 
the  time  in  half. 

Easy  lift,  worm  gear  operates  in 
oil  — no  ratchets.  Simple  and 
positive  to  operate.  Built  for 
rough  usage. 

In  fact,  a  Ney  Litter  Carrier  is 
just  what  you  would  expect  from 


a  firm  that  has  spent 
50yearsmakinglabor 
saving  farm  equip- 

_ ment.  You  always 

^  1  get  a  dollar’s  worth 

Clean  the  Barn  fromNey  Dairy  Barn 
1  Equipment.  And 

tne  Ney  Haying  Tools 

Quickest  Way  anT; 

dealer  is  a  good 
fellow  to  do  business  with.  He 
can  show  you  the  complete 
line  of  Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Hay  Tools.  Or,  if 
you  wish,  write  for  illus¬ 
trated  Ney  catalog,  No,  180 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co.  *  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  *  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete  Ney  Line  includes  stalls,  stanchions,  water  bowls,  pens,  litter  carriers,  haying 
tools,  including  hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay  knives,  pulleys  and  hardware  specialties 


fflUd 

A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 


injure  human  beings, 
dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 


"One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he 
gathered  105  dead  rats  on  hisfarmfrom  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of 
many  finding  30  or  40  ratsafter  using  K-R-O, 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you."  Wolgamot's  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 


K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Made  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
latest  bulletin  on  “Rat  Control.” 


75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  The 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


$200  MORE  PROFIT  A  YEAR 


TL - 1  Combining  Your  Farm  Implement 

and  Using  Larger  Teams 
NO  EXTRA  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 
DRIVE  WITH  ONE  PAIR  OF  LINES 
Methods  Completely  Described  in 

NEW  HITCH  BOOKLET  ‘fcfSS 

Published  by 

HORSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


With  the  A.  A . 

Livestock  Man 


Hog  Raising  in  the  East 


Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  go  into 
hog  raising?  I  have  a  200  acre  farm.  I 
can  raise  good  corn,  oats  and  clover, 
timothy  and  anything  will  do  well.  It 
is  in  real  good  shape.  The  farm  is  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  on  the  farm  so  I  know  all 
about  farming  and  cows  but  not  much 
about  hogs.  I  thought  by  going  into 
hogs  it  would  not  be  so  much  milking 
and  give  more  time  to  work  in  the 
field  and  besides  it  is  hard  to  get  men 
to  milk  and  work  on  a  dairy  farm.  I 
would  like  to  find  a  place  on  a  hog 
farm  where  I  could  work  a  few  months 
and  learn  the  hog  trade. — F.  H.,  New 
York. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  anyone  consider¬ 
ing  going  into  the  hog  business  in 
this  State  should  make  a  rather  care¬ 
ful  study  of  two  phases  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.-  In  the  first  place  he  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  he  will  be  under  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  compared  with  the  Western  hog 
men  because  of  his  rather  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  local  feeds.  That  suggests  to 
me  the  second  precaution,  namely  that 
he  should  aim  to  get  more  from  his 
hogs  than  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade  yield.  He  should  try  to  locate 
a  local  market  and  take  advantage  of 
the  handicap  which  the  Western  farm¬ 
er  has  in  shipping  or  selling  his  pork 
products  to  us. 

Seek  Out  Successful  Men 

The  most  successful  commercial 
swine  farms  that  I  know  of  in  this 


case  and  to  decide  whether  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  cause  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  *  * 

Perhaps  the  most  common  causes  are 
extreme  undernourishment,  which  I  as¬ 
sume  does  not  apply  in  this  case  as 
you  state  that  the  cow  is  well  fed.  On 
the  other  hand  a  cow  that  is  in  ex¬ 
tremely  good  flesh  may  temporarily 
fail  to  breed.  The  other  two  chief 
causes  are  contagious  abortion  and 
growths  which  are  commonly  known 
as  cysts  which  sometime  come  on  the 
ovaries.  This  latter  cause  frequently 
can  be  cleared  by  a  competent  veter¬ 
inarian. 

If  there  is  some  definite  cause  for 
this  trouble  we  doubt  very  much  if 
medicine  or  condition  powders  will  help 
much  until  the  cause  is  removed.  A 
veterinarian  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  the  animal  can  be  cured  or 
whether  it  is  best  to  sell  her. 


Soapy  Water  Not  Good  For 
Pigs 

Will  soapy  dish  water  injure  pigs? 

A  SMALL  quantity  may  do  no  harm 
but  it  is  better  not  to  feed  it.  Large 
amounts  cause  injury  to  hogs  and  is 
not  advisable.  It  is  better  for  the 
housewife  to  use  a  small  rubber  scrap¬ 
er  to  remove  waste  food  from  the 


state  will  usually  he  found  to  he  mak¬ 
ing  maximum  use  of  by-products  and 
pasture.  They  will  also  be  found  to 
be  delivering  tbeir  hogs  either  dressed 
or  on  foot  to  some  local  consumer  or 
retailer.  We  can  produce  just  as 
god  hogs  as  any  state  in  the  Union 
and  frequently  the  local  retailers  find 
a  difficulty  in  buying  just  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it. 

I  certainly  feel  that  you  are  acting 
wisely  in  obtaining  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience  before  launching  out  on  it  for 
your  self. — R.  B.  Hinman 


Cow  Fails  to  Breed 


dishes  and  kitchen  utensils  and  dispose 
of  the  soapy  water  down  the  drain. 
Accumulated  kitchen  waste  is  not  good 
for  the  hogs  if  it  has  started  to  “turn.” 


Powered  Milk  for  Calves 

How  is  powdered  skimmilk  used  for 
raising  calves?  Is  it  economical? — F.  R., 
N.  Y. 

NE  part  of  powdered  skimmilk  b> 
weight  is  mixed  with  9  parts  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees 
to  100  degrees  Farenheit.  Powdered 
skimmilk  is  about  half  as  expensive 
as  whole  milk  hut  more  expensive  than 
natural  skimmilk.  The  New  York 
State  College  says  that: 


I  have  a  five-year  old  Jersey  cow  that 
freshened  September  6th.  This  cow  did 
fine  at  calving  time  and  is  in  good  flesh. 
She  has  never  come  in  heat.  I  thought 
erhaps  you  might  know  of  some  remedy 
could  give  her  to  come  in  heat.  She  is 
an  extra  good  cow.  This  cow  has  had 
six  quarts  of  dairy  feed  each  day.  She 
has  had  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder.  She 
gives  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I 
also  have  fed  her  in  her  feed,  two  cans 
of  condition  powder  to  try  to  have  her 
come  in  heat. 

pHERE  are  a  number  of  possible 
causes  for  sterility  or  failure  to 
come  in  heat  hut  we  doubt  whether 
there  is  much  that  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  can  do  other  than  to  employ  a 
competent  veterinarian  to  determine 
what  particular  cause  applies  in  the 


“Good  calves  can  be  raised  to  six 
months  of  age  on  75  pounds  of  skim¬ 
milk,  about  150  pounds  of  whole  milk, 
400  pounds  alfalfa  hay,  and  400  pounds 
of  grain.” 

“With  powdered  buttermilk,  150 
pounds  whole  milk,  65  pounds  dried 
buttermilk,  460  pounds  of  grain,  and 
about  450  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  were 
needed  to  produce  a  calf  of  about  as 
good  condition  at  the  same  age,  name¬ 
ly,  six  months.” 


Sows  that  will  produce  litters  next 
spring  should  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
They  should  be  in  good  flesh  but  not 
too  fat  at  farrowing  time. 


Six  registered  Dorset  ewe  lambs  all  by  one  ram  and  all  descended  from 
one  ewe.  These  formed  part  of  a  shipment  selected  by  a  representative 
of  the  Chilean  experiment  station  to  start  a  Dorset  flock  there.  All  the 
females  in  the  shipment  were  bred  by  Cornell  University. 
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With  the 

Radio  Man 


Static  Sparks 

MANY  listeners  appear  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed  upon  observing  small  sparks 
jumping  inside  their  lightning  arrest¬ 
ors.  Where  the  arrestor  is  housed  in 
composition,  the  spark  is  not  seen  but 
it  may  often  be  heard  and  a  slight 
shock  felt  upon  touching  the  aerial  wire 
when  the  “atmosphere”  is  in  such  a 
condition. 

The  spark  noticed  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  quantity  of  static  elec¬ 
tricity  equalizing  the  pressure  differ¬ 
ences  between  sky  and  earth  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  aerial.  During  thunder¬ 
storms,  this  helps  to  protect  one’s  home 
from  a  possible  bolt  by  allowing  ac¬ 
cumulating  “charges”  of  electricity  to 
leak  slowly  to  earth.  A  quick  rain 
or  snow  squall  often  causes  similar 
sparking  effects — these  being  produc¬ 
ed  by  frictional  effects  of  the  rain  or 
snow  on  the  wire.  One  may  observe 
a  clocklike  regularity  about  these  dis¬ 
charges  through  the  arrestor,  particu¬ 
larly  where  one’s  set  has  an  antenna 
series  condenser  or  is  disconnected 
from  the  aerial. — B.  Foote. 


Aerial  and  Ground 
Insulation 

NE  of  the  simplest  and  best  rules 
the  radio  fan  can  keep  in  mind  rel¬ 
ative  to  installing  his  aerial  and  ground 
wires  efficiently  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Keep  aerial  and  lead-in  wires  spac¬ 
ed  as  far  as  possible  from  ALL  other 
objects,  but  the  ground  wire  may  be 
placed  as  convenient  regardless  of 
other  objects. 

The  aerial  and  aerial  lead  wires 
should  be  spaced  just  as  far  as  can  be 
from  walls,  buildings,  trees,  wires  ,etc. 
The  ground  wire,  which  may  be  bare 
or  insulated  as  one  prefers,  may  be 
tacked  against  the  floor,  wall  or  wood¬ 
work  as  one  finds  helpful.  The  point 
is  to  run  the  ground  wire  in  the  most 
direct  line  to  the  street  entrance  point 
of  the  water  main.  The  next  best  is 
to  connect  to  the  nearest  cold  water 
pipe.  It  usually  helps  to  connect  also 
to  the  nearest  radiator. — B.  Foote. 
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Buick  stamina — Buick  luxury — Buick  performance— 
for  only  $11951 

That’s  the  story  of  Buick’s  extra  value. 

Three  popular  Buick  body -types  sell  at  this  figure.  All 
are  Buick  through  and  through — identical  in  quality 
and  workmanship  with  the  Buicks  of  longest  wheelbase — even  to 
the  smallest  details  of  construction. 

All  have  the  same  fine  Buick  features:  sealed  chassis,  torque-tube- 
drive  and  triple-sealed  Valve-in-Head  six-cylinder  engine,  vibra¬ 
tionless  beyond  belief. 

All  are  equipped  with  Buick’s  Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers, 
front  and  rear,  restful  form-fitting  tailored  seat-cushions  and  smart, 
low-swung  bodies  by  Fisher. 

If  you  intend  to  purchase  any  car  priced  at  or  near  $1,000,  your 
best  buy  is  a  Buick. 

Look  at  other  cars.  Compare  them  with  Buick.  Your  own  good 
judgment  will  tell  you  that  Buick  offers  greater  value. 

SEDANS  $1195  to  $1995  '  COUPES  $1 195  to  $1850 

SPORT  MODELS  $1195  to  $1525 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added.  The  G.  M.  A.  C. 
finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available . 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


Series  115  jour -pas¬ 
senger  Sport  Roadster. 
Smart,  low-swung, 
youthful—  a  Buick 
through  and  through. 
$1195  j.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich. 


Sensitivity  Control  for  Inef¬ 
ficient  5-Tube  Sets 

SOME  low-priced  5-tube  receivers  are 
often  defective  in  that  stations  from 
about  300  to  400  meters  are  well  re¬ 
ceived.  those  from  200  to  300  heard 
with  uncontrollable  squealing  and  those 
from  400  meters  up  rather  poorly  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  possible  to  improve  the 
operation  of  such  sets  materially  by 
having  a  “sensitivity  control”  install¬ 
ed.  If  you  are  bothered  by  reception 
of  the  type  described  but  are  insuf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted  with  radio  to  touch 
the  “works”,  ask  your  radio  repairman 
to— 

“Install  a  variable  resistance  in  se¬ 
ries  with  the  “B”  voltage  leads  of  the 
radio  frequency  tubes.  The  resist¬ 
ance  should  have  a  range  of  about  0  to 
50,000. — BRAINERD  FOOTE. 


Questions  and  Answers 

I  Can  two  receiving  sets  operate  from 
I  the  same  aerial?  It  is  hard  to  put  two 
I  aerials  on  our  two-family  house  and  we 
I  thought  our  tenants  could  use  our  aerial 
I  too  if  properly  connected  up. 

The  idea  can  be  worked  and  will 
I  operate  fairly  well  when  the  two  sets 
I  are  not  getting  the  same  station.  The 
I  interference  between  the  sets  will  be 
I  much  less  if  two  separate  wires  are 
I  Put  up,  and  if  they  must  be  parallel, 
[keep  them  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
I  The  special  connections  required  when 
I  both  use  the  one  aerial  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  easy  adaptation  to  your 
I  requirements. 


Series  115  five -passenger  two -door 
Sedan— an  ideal  car  for  general 
family  use.  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich. 


Series  115  two -passenger  Coupe.  A 
typical  Buick  value— especially  popu¬ 
lar  for  business.  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BIUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


New  Holmes  Floatless  Carburetor 

Greater 
Mileage 
Quicker 
Starting 

NO  Float 
Flooding 

Complete 
Vacuum 
System 
In  Itself 

A  New  Principle  in  Carburetion 
More  Than  a  Carburetor 

Send  For  Descriptive  Folder 

HOLMES  ENGINEERING  C0RP. 

1420  So.  Salina  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/ 


You,  Too,  Can  Save  Money 

on  Auto  and  Truck  Insurance 

27  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  state  insure  33  cars 
with  us.  25,000  Farmers  now  carry  our  insurance. 

We  Save  You  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


SECURITY 


Security 

Saving 

Service 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Several  agents  in  each  coanty ;  ii  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

220  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

,1  9  2  8  bicycles  direct  from  factory  on 
|  approval.  Save  $10  to  Slo.  Many  models. 
Tires,  sundries  at  Factory  Prices.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  marvelous  offers, 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  A  205  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
. . .  -  ■ 
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TPHE  Universal  Milker  has 
the  perfect  teat  cup.  It  com¬ 
bines  a  gentle  massaging  action 
of  the  teat  with  low- vacuum 
suction  —  just  like  the  calf! 
It’s  easy  on  the  cow — she  gives 
down  her  milk  freely  to  this  teat 
cup.  That’s  why  cows  like  to 
be  milked  with  the  Universal. 
One  size  cup  fits  any  normal 
size  teat.  Easy  to  take  apart  for 
cleaning  the  soft  rubber  liner. 

The  "perfect  teat  cup”  is  one 
of  many  good  reasons  why  your 
milker  should  be  a  "Universal.” 


W rite  for  free  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


PRIZE  HERDS 


lords  Milker 


Herds  milked  by  Fords  Milkers  are  leading  in  Cow 
Testing  Associations  all  over  the  country.  Cows  like  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Saves  hours  of  drudgery.  Easy 
to  operate  and  keep  clean.  Guaranteed  to  milk  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  any  milker,  regardless  of  price.  Finest  con¬ 
struction.  Thousands  in  use.  Sales  doubling  yearly. 
Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet  No.  48  FREE 
Distributors  Wanted  —  Fine  opportunity  foj  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213  N.  Desplaines  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
wm 


STANCHIONS  *  Eauivmeht1 

Stalls.  Pens.  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RIB -STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  A.  LE  ROY,  New  York 


What  242  Dairymen  Say  of  TB  Testing 

( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 


milked  several  months  to  buy  a  young 
new  milker.  In  my  case  there  were 
some  cows  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
received  a  little  more  for  and  some 
others  that  brought  more  than  I  val¬ 
ued  them  at  and  this  I  think  should  be 
expected  and  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
average  appraised  value. — T.  F.  S. 

❖  * 

Better  Cows  and  More  Milk 

E  have  been  testing  under  State 
supervision  since  1904.  This  was 
not  very  satisfactory  as  it  was  three 
years  sometimes  between  tests.  We 
have  kept  on  an  average  about  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  all  this  time  and 
have  lost  all  told  eight  head  from  TB. 
In  every  instance  those  were  young 
cattle  I  had  away  to  pasture  with  oth¬ 
er  cattle. 

In  1923  we  started  testing  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan.  I  got  our  town 
signed  up  first  in  the  County  after  a 
hard  fight.  Those  who  fought  it  the 
hardest  then,  now  admit  it  was  one  of 
the  best  things  ever  happened  the 
dairymen  of  the  town.  We  have 
healthier,  better  cows  than  before  and 
are  getting  more  milk  with  a  good 
market  for  our  surplus  stock. — J.  F.  B. 
*  *  * 

Township  Was  Hard  Hit 

THIS  town  is  the  only  town  entirely 
tested  in  this  county,  and  it  surely 
took  a  threshing;  64  per  cent  of  first 
test  cattle  reacted;  removed  on  initial 
test  2,004  head,  October,  1925;  first  re¬ 
test,.  January,  256;  second  retest,  April, 
37. 

The  deliveries  at  creameries  came 
back  to  normal  in  June  and  have  been 
there  or  above  ever  since.  Cattle 
were  replaced  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
tested  for  three  condemned,  and  the 
average  income  from  the  two  healthy 
animals  is  more  than  the  three  before. 

There  were  some  objectors  all  along, 
but  some  of  them  after  it  was  over  are 
the  strongest  for  the  test.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  owner  who  would  even 
think  of  going  back  now.  No  one 
was  broken  by  the  test  alone.  Ap¬ 
praisals  as  a  whole  were  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Only  one  arbitration  called 
for.— H.  W.  H. 

*  *  * 

The  Only  Way 

I  HAVE  probably  suffered  the  great¬ 
est  financial  loss  of  any  breeder  in 
Albany  County  in  the  TB  eradication 
work.  I  had  spent  years  in  building 
up  my  herd,  and  lost  them  all,  and  yet 
as  I  followed  them,  up  and  saw  them 
Killed  and  post-mortemed,  I  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  do 
in  tne  long  run. 

It  is  true  that  the  veterinarians 
sometimes  make  mistakes,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  only  kickers  are  the  cranky 


fellows  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public  or  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. — C.  C.  B. 

❖  *  * 

Would  Do  It  Again 

I  FIRST  tested  in  March,  1923.  I 
had  16  head  of  which  13  reacted  and 
the  other  3  were  suspicious.  We  re¬ 
tested  them  in  60  days  and  they  went 
too.  We  cleaned  our  barn  thorough¬ 
ly  from  top  to  bottom  and  started  in 
anew.  We  bought  7  new  cows  from 
an  accredited  herd  and  got  a  permit 
from  the  state  to  buy  4  untested  cows. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  tested 
cows  at  that  time. 

We  put  the  4  in  a  separate  place 
and  tested  them.  One  reacted  but  I 
have  tested  every  year  and  have  not 
had  a  reactor  since.  It  seemed  hard 
at  the  time  but  it  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  did  and  if  I  had  to  go  over  it 
again  I  would  do  the  same  thing.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  get  any  Federal 
aid.— J.  T.  D. 

*  *  * 

Better  Calves 

E  are  sure  regular  testing  has  been 
a  very  paying  proposition  for  us, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  eradication 
of  the  TB  itself  but  on  account  of  the 
reduced  loss  from  other  cattle  troubles 
in  our  herd.  We  realize  that  our 
calves  have  been  much  more  healthy 
and  have  developed  into  larger,  strong¬ 
er  animals. 

Were  it  not  for  these  benefits  we 
would  still  continue  to  test  simply  for 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
had  a  healthy  herd  and  that  we  were 
producing  milk  as  healthy  for  con¬ 
sumption  as  possible.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  criminal  to  market  milk  that  is 
practically  certain  to  be  tubercular  and 
which  has  been  proven  to  be  such  a 
likely  source  of  contamination,  es¬ 
pecially  for  young  children.  We  most 
certainly  would  never  give  such  milk 
to  our  own  kiddies. — H.  N.  K. 

r{J  JfC  Jj- 

On  the  Other  Side 

WITH  my  experience  with  the  TB 
test,  I  will  frankly  say  that  at  the 
present  time  I  am  not  a  booster  for 
TB  eradication  and  will  not  be  until 
something  more  accurate  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
test,  in  place  of  the  method  now  used 
in  this  State. — F.  B. 


Choose  your  next  herd  sire  very 
carefully.  No  improvement  in  the 
herd  is  possible  without  bringing  in 
some  better  blood.  If  a  better  herd 
is  wanted  in  the  future  something- 
must  be  done  about  it  now.  If  you  do 
not  understand  pedigrees  get  someone 
to  help  make  a  selection. 


This  group  of  calves  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  weaned  to  a 
dry  ration  when  34  days  old  by  using  40%  dry  skim  milk  in  the  grain  feed. 
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JUST  that  easy  and  safe  is 
the  patented  Unadilla 
Ladder.  The  door  fasteners 
form  a  wide,  safe  ladder, 
directly  under  the  door 
opening. 

Doors  open  automatic¬ 
ally  when  the  fasteners  are 
raised.  They  do  not  freeze 
in  or  stick  and  are  air  and 
water  tight  and  frost  repel¬ 
ling.  Hoops  are  easily  adjust¬ 
ed  from  the  safety  ladder. 

For  old  reliable  quality, 
real  labor  saving  and  safety 
features,  you  can’t  beat  the 
Unadilla.  Write  Today  for 
big  illustrated  catalog. 

Cash  Discount.  Time  pay - 
ments  if  wanted.  Ask  for 
information  on  Unadilla 
Tubs,  Tanks  and  Vats. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Bo?B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


<  W 


T 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


ECONOMY 


SILOS 


and 


MATER 


TANKS 


Economy  Silo  with  new  door¬ 
way  and  hinged  doors  is  a 
wonder.  Always  ready  to  swing 
into  place.  No  carrying  of 
doors  up  or  down  doorway. 
Doors  cannot  got  lost  or  mis¬ 
placed. 

Superior  workmanship  with 
best  quality  of  long  leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  Easy 
ladder  and  hinged  doors.  Storm¬ 
proof  Anchor  System  makes 
Economy  Silo  a  permanent 
structure.  Low  prices  now. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  612  Frederick,  Md. 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
foi  LATOR  dozen;  ^  dozen  $1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  A  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


Keep  your  horses  working 
“SPOHN’S.”  Standard,  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, 
Strangles.  Influenza,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 

order  from  us.  Small  bottle  bO  cents*  largo 
$1.20,  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.Dept.  1  GOSHEN.  IND. 


To  benefit  by  onr  guarantee  of  adi,  UlJ 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

A merican  Agriculturist" 
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RIGHT  A  CROSS 
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A  TASTE  that  has  won  smokers  in  every 

nook  and  corner  of  these  United  States! 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  among  every 
class  and  condition  of  smokers  throughout 
this  whole  country.  Chesterfield  has  made 
good  solely  by  reason  of  its  better  tobaccos 
and  better  taste. 

Chesterfield 

CIGARETTES 


THEY'RE  MILD  and  yet  THEY  SATISFY 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm 
Mechanic 

Handy  Cabinet  of  Cigar 
Boxes 

HAVE  made  a  small  cabinet  of 
cigar  boxes  for  holding  screws,  stove 
bolts,  hinges,  hooks,  buckles,  rivets, 
and  other  small  articles  so  valuable 
around  the  farm  and  so  hard  to  find 
when  wanted,  which  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  other  readers. 

The  construction  is  shown  quite 
clearly  in  the  diagram  (D-673)  and 
is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  easily 
make  one.  The  three  boards  are  put 


-Pooc/y  Co6/oef  O/  Ogar  Boxes  - 
just  far  enough  apart  to  take  in  two 
cigar  boxes  endwise.  Different  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  used  for  putting  the  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  boards  together. 

The  drawer  or  box  pulls  are  kettle 
cover  knobs  which  can  be  obtained  for 
a  few  cents  each.  To  indicate  what 
is  in  each'  box,  I  tack  a  sample  on 
the  side  board  as  shown,  although  they 
can  be  fastened  directly  to  the  box 
front  if  preferred. — I.  W.  D. 


Use  Grease  Trap  With 
Septic  Tank 

We  are  getting  ready  to  put  in  a  septic 
tank  and  have  heard  that  soap  suds  from 
the  sink  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
as  they  stop  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in 
this  line. 

WE  referred  this  to  the  Department 
of  Engineering  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Professor  Mc¬ 
Curdy  replied  as  follows:  “An  easy 
way  to  take  care  of  this  is  to  put  a 
grease  trap  between  the  sink  and 
sewer  line  that  leads  from  house  to 
septic  tank.  This  grease  trap  might 
be  made  of  concrete  about  30  inches 
long,  18  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  deep. 
The  pipe  leading  from  the  kitchen 
sink  to  the  grease  trap  should  enter 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
grease  trap  and  the  outlet  pipe  should 
be  bent  downward  so  that  it  will  take 
water  out  of  the  grease  trap  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  A  baffle 
can  be  placed  near  the  inlet  end  of  the 
grease  from  the  trap  if  so  desired. 
The  grease  should  be  cleaned  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  this  tank 
at  intervals  of  3  or  4  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  found  at  each 
cleaning.”  * 


We  Journey  to  California 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 

dead  several  years  but  his  spirit  goes 
parching  on.  Two  thousand  miles 
from  salt  water  the  oysters  that  are 
served  do  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  car  sickness  and  you  can  get  a 
beef  steak  measuring  eighteen  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  There  are  spring 
chickens  with  the  most  magnificent 
bust  development  I  have  seen  outside 


of  the  burlesque  show,  and  the  eggs 
taste  as  though  they  might  have 
originated  with  a  hen  instead  of  a  cold 
storage  vault.  If  there  was  a  cabaret 
show'  going  up  and  down  the  car,  New 
York  passengers  would,  I  think,  be 
satisfied. 

“Out  on  the  desert  you  stop  in  the 
dead  gray  expanse  of  silence  and  sage 
brush  at  a  point  you  never  heard  of 
before.  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen, 
- — a  depot,  a  few  frame  shacks,  a  few 
natives,  a  few  Indians,  a  few  incurably 
languid  Mexicans  and  that  is  about  all, 
except  right  out  there  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere  stands  a  hotel  big  enough  and 
handsome  enough  for  Chicago  or  New 
York,  built  in  Spanish  style  with  wide 
patios  and  pergolas  where  a  hundred 
persons  can  ‘perg’  at  one  time.  It  is 
flanked  by  flower  beds  with  green 
strips  of  lawn.  You  go  inside  to  a 
spotlessly  bright  dining  room  and  get 
as  good  a  meal  as  anywhere  on  earth. 

“To  a  man  from  the  east  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment  reminds  him  of  the  hurry- 
up  lunch  he  has  been  to  back  home 
where  doughnuts  are  ‘dornicks’  and  a 
hard  boiled  egg  got  up  out  of  a  sick 
bed  to  be  there,  and  on  the  official  pie 
about  one  hundred  flies  are  enacting 
‘Custard’s  last  stand’.  It  reminds  them 
because  it  is  different.” 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  in  this  article,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the 
world,  it  is  said,  we  shall  have  to  move 
on  and  so  we  will  hasten  from  Kansas 
over  more  or  less  broken  and  desert 
land,  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 


Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona  and  into 
California.  After  we  reached  Needles, 
just  over  the  State  line,  we  stopped  for 
breakfast  and  then  drove  straight  for 
Barstow  through  a  solid,  unbroken 
desert  of  around  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  for  dinner  in  the  usual  type  of 
Harvey  hotel;  then  into  the  San  Bar- 
nardino  Valley  and  a  county  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

We  Visit  the  Grand  Canyon 

Now  we  must  take  you  for  a  day’s 
stop  at  the  Grand  Canyon — leaving  the 
main  line  at  Williams  and  from  there 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  on  the  Colorado 
River.  Our  sleeper  was  switched  off 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  8:00  p.  m. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  been 
eager  to  describe  the  scene.  While  the 
view  must  be  seen  to  be  even  partially 
understood,  scientists  agree  that  the 
erosion  is  just  like  one  can  see  wher¬ 
ever  wind,  water,  frost,  sunshine  and 
elevation  exist  and  time  is  given. 

It  is  a  gigantic  gash  in  the  earth  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles  long, 
eight  to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  more 
than  a  mile  deep.  It  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1540  but  it 
remained  for  John  Wesley  Powell,  a 
school  teacher  and  one  armed  veteran, 
to  explore  the  mighty  river.  The  tale 
is  a  story  of  heroism  perhaps  not 
paralleled  in  American  history.  The 
Colorado  River  is  twenty-four  hundred 


feet  above  sea  level.  So  erosion  can 
continue  for  ages.  The  river  is  three 
hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep, 
with  a  mean  velocity  of  two  miles  an 
hour  and  has  an  ordinary  volume  of 
twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second. 

My  determination  grew  to  write  at 
some  length  concerning  this  great 
natural  phenomenon  but  I  am  stag¬ 
gered  and  so  shall  leave  with  a  few 
notes  of  what  others  have  said.  Some 
day,  if  my  imagination  should  last,  I 
may  say  more.  I  could  not  find  a  com¬ 
prehensive  photograph  that  would  do 
justice,  and  rather  than  mislead  I  am 
just  going  to  quit  and  get  off  the  train 
at  San  Bernardino,  California,  at  3:40 
p.  m.,  Sunday,  February  5th,  exactly 
on  time,  where  we  were  met  by  our 
daughter  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Blodget,  and  their  two 
children,  Herbert  and  Barbara,  and 
whirled  away  to  their  home  at  Red¬ 
lands  in  the  heart  of  the  orange  section 
of  California. 


Only  those  evergreens  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall  that  come  from 
much  cooler  climate  than  that  of  the 
region  where  they  are  to  grow.  All 
others  should  be  planted  in  early 
spring. 

,'ieaves  and  trash  which  are  burned 
can  add  no  humus  to  the  soil;  better 
compost  them. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

THE  following  are  the  April 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 


1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

1.90 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1927  was 
53.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  priees  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  fanner  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

March  Prices  Announced 

Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  March 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.54 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.48 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  Cash  to  farmers  . . $2.30 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
March,  1927  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.50 
(3%,  $2.30).  The  March,  1926,  net 
cash  price  was  $2.32  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.33  per 
hundred,  ($2.53  for  3.5%  milk).  The 


Equipped  Delaware  Co.  Farm 
$65  Weekly  Income  Averaged 

Mainly  from  the  dairy;  110  acres  great  cauliflower 
land,  'has  grown  corn  16  ft,  high,  oats,  potatoes,  buck¬ 
wheat,  vegetables  in  proportion;  milk  collected,  50 
acres  limestone  tillage,  brook  and  spring  watered  pas¬ 
ture,  lot  valuable  wood;  attractive  7-room  house,  over¬ 
looks  brook,  good  barn,  garage,  wagon  house,  ice  house, 
granary,  etc.  Only  $7200  and  for  Quick  sale  horses, 
16  cows,  young  stock,  bull,  180  poultry,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  included ;  part  cash. 
A.  W.  Kedmond,  Strout  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


200  Acres,  House  With  Bath 
Horses,  Hogs,  Hens,  20  Cows 

And  calves,  machinery,  tools,  hay,  corn  potatoes,  fire¬ 
wood  ;  all  farm  produce  taken  at  door ;  advantages  near- 
watered.  good  pasturage,  160  acres  tillable,  large  amount 
wood;  all  farm  produce  taken  at  door,  dvntages  near¬ 
by;  good  14-room  home  with  bath,  views  of  pond  on 
place,  good  basement  barn,  etc.,  plenty  fruit,  sugar 
grove.  For  quick  sale  only  $6000.  part  cash.  John 
Huyck,  Strout  Agency,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Broiler  Shippers 

WHY  WASTE  WORDS?  If  you  want  to  get 
EVERY  CENT  vou  are  entitled  to  for  your  poultry 
and  100%  SERVICE— SHIP  TO  US.  Write  for 
any  information,  tags,  coops,  bulletins,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  18S3,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  common 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  Ttr  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days.  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  Cr.y 


price  paid  in  March,  1927,  was  $2.49 
for  3%  milk  ($2.69  for  3.5%).  The 
March.,  1926,  price  was  $2.41%  (3%). 

Butter  Market  Continues 
Unsteady 

CREAMERY  i  April  13, 

SALTED  April  II  April  4  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  45%-46  46  -46%  53'/2-54 

Extra  (92sc) .  44% -45  45%  53 

84-91  score . ; .  43  .-44%  43% -45%  49  -52% 

Lower  Grades .  42  -42%  42  -43  47%-48% 

The  butter  market  is  still  in  a  very- 
unsettled  and  feverish  condition.  It 
is  still  having  its  “up  and  downs”  and 
naturally  this  does  not  make  for  any 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers.  Buyers  are  operating  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  daily  trade  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  natural. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  when  the 
trade  is  easily  excited.  Buyers  have 
been  confused  with  the  quick  price 
changes  and  naturally  they  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  proceed  unless  the  situation  is 
pretty  well  established.  Offerings  are 
liberal,  although  there  are  some  who 
predict  that  full-grass  butter  is  going 
to  be  late  because  of  delayed  pastures 
following  the  recent  cold  snap. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  receipts  have 
been  heavier  than  consumption  de¬ 
mands.  When  goods  do  not  clear 
promptly,  naturally  the  trade  gets  a 
little  nervous,  and  that  starts  the  ball 
rolling.  At  this  writing  the  trade 
seems  to  be  making  no  headway  in 
reducing  the  street  stocks  which  are 
more  than  double  what  they  were  last 
year  which  only  serves  to  substantiate 
the  general  sentiment  in  the  trade. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  April  13, 

FLATS  April  10  April  4  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  22%-23  22%-23  24 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -30  29  -30  27  -28 

Held  Average .  26  -26% 


The  cheese  market  shows  no  change 
from  our  report  of  last  week.  Cur¬ 
rent  gossip  in  the  New  York  trade  has 
it  that  there  are  indications  of  a  heav¬ 
ier  make  in  northern  New  York  and 
slightly  heavier  arrivals  are  looked  for. 
Whether  this  turn  will  materialize  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  We  do  know  that 
fresh  cheese  has  been  clearing  reason¬ 
ably  well  at  prices  in  line  with  those 
of  a  week  ago.  There  is  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  old  cheese  and  this  is 
held  in  very  strong  hands.  Short  held 
cheese  is  also  holding  up  well,  selling 
over  a  range  of  from  25c  to  26c. 

Egg  Market  Struggling  to 
Hold  On 

NEARBY  WHITE  April  13. 

Hennery  April  II  April  4  1927 

Selected  Extras  ..  34  -35  34  -36  34-36 

Average  Extras  ....  32  *33  33  31-33 

Extra  Firsts  .  31  -31%  31  %-32  29-30 

Firsts  .  30  -30%  30% -3 1  27-28 

Gathered  .  27  -31%  27  -31%  26-30 

23-25 

BROWNS 

Hennery  .  33  -34  33  -35  29-34 

Gathered  .  28%-32%  28%-32%  26-29 

The  egg  market  trade  has  had  quite 
a  fight  on  its  hands  in  the  past  week 
trying  to  stave  off  the  bears  with  their 
price  depressing  aims.  Eggs  have 
been  in  liberal  supply  and  after  the 
Easter  holidays,  when  folks  were  glad 
to  get  a  change  from  the  egg  diet, 
there  was  quite  a  flood  in  the  trade. 
On  top  of  that  the  northern  tier  of 
states  is  beginning  to  send  us  heavier 
supplies  which  have  in  some  cases  mov¬ 
ed  with  difficulty.  With  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  existing,  the  speculators 
have  been  standing  on  the  outside 
playing  the  wise  man’s  game,  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  very  conservative  manner. 
Naturally  that  has  not  helped  the  trade 
to  any  great  extent. 

Nearbys  on  the  11th  were  showing 
some  accumulation  in  most  of  the 
stores  although  a  few  of  the  operators 
report  as  having  cleared  the  best 
marks  fairly  well  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  situation  is  barely  steady. 
There  is  one  factor  that  stands  as  a 
threat  against  an  improvement  in 
prices  and  that  is  Pacific  Coast  whites. 
There  are  a  lot  of  these  eggs  in  the 
market  just  waiting  the  turn  when 
they  will  be  thrown  on  the  trade.  They 
are  higher  cost  than  the  market  war¬ 


rants  at  the  present  time  so  they  are 
being  held  until  current  quotations  are 
showing  a  profit. 

Easier  Trend  to  Poultry 


FOWLS  April  II  April  4  April  13. 


29-32 

1927 

Colored  . 

25-26 

33-35 

Leghorn  . 

30 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . _ . 

40-52 

45-50 

Leghorn  . . . 

40-47 

30-45 

CAPONS  . 

55 

53 

TURKEYS  . 

35-50 

45-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

25-26 

26-30 

GEESE  . 

April  11th  marked  the  Last  Pass- 
over,  a  Jewish  holiday  that  is  quite 
closely  observed.  Reports  on  that  date 
show  that  there  was  practically  noth¬ 
ing  doing  in  the  live  poultry  market. 
There  were  no  fowl  unloadings  and 
the  situation  was  entirely  nominal.  A 
few  leghorn  fowls  brought  25c.  It 
looks  as  though  the  market  may  ease 
just  a  bit.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  just  as  many  factors  to  indicate  a 
steady  outlook.  Slaughter  houses 
have  been  clearing  very  well.  Every¬ 
thing  hangs  on  how  heavy  the  freight 
receipts  are  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th. 

Previous  to  the  holidays  (April  9th, 
the  day  we  advised  shippers  to  get 
their  stock  in)  heavy  fowls  sold  for 
28c  while  leghorns  had  to  he  extreme¬ 
ly  fine  to  bring  better  than  24c.  Col¬ 
ored  broilers  sold  from  55c  to  60c 
while  leghorns  generally  sold  from  45c 
to  57c. 

Turkeys  are  a  little  easier,  hens 
seldom  reaching  45c,  Capons  general¬ 
ly  around  55c. 

Live  rabbits  have  gained  materially 
though  high.  Five  pounds  and  over 
have  been  generally  sold  from  23c  to 
25c  but  lighter  weights  from  15c  to 
20c. 


Potato  Prices  Unchanged 


STATE 

April  13, 

150  lb.  sack . 

April  II 

April  4 

1927 

3.50-3.75 

3.50-3.75 

3.10-3.35 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

3.75-4.00 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.25-4.00 

3.25-4.00 

3.50-3.85 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

4.25-4.85 

4.25-4.85 

4.35-4.65 

3.60-3.85 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

4.50-4.75 

4.50-4.75 

5.00-5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

5.40-5.75 

5.40-5.75 

6.00-6.15 

There  have 

been  no 

changes 

in  the 

potato  market  since  last  week’s  report. 
Trade  as  a  whole  is  dull.  Maines  and 
Long  Islands  getting  very  slow  de¬ 
mand.  New  potatoes  on  the  other 
hand  are  showing  some  improvement. 
The  new  potato  market  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  clearing  freely,  some  of  the 
better  lines  showing  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  improvement  in  the  price. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

April  4 

April  II 

Last 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.43% 

1.47% 

1.32% 

Corn  . 

.993/a 

1.00% 

.70% 

Oats  . 

•57% 

.57% 

.43% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.853/4 

1.92% 

1.44% 

Corn,  No.  2  YeL 

1.19% 

1.203/4 

.87 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.71  3/4 

.703/4 

.53 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

April  7 

Mar.  31 

April  9 

Grade  Oats  . 

38.00 

40.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

39.00 

40.00 

31.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.00 

42.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

39.50 

31.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

46.00 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.00 

40.50 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

41.00 

41.50 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41,00 

41.50 

30.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

29.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.50 

42.50 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

33.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

57.00 

56.00 

43.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

54.00 

53.00 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

59.50 

58.00 

37.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

61.50 

60.00 

38.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

56.00 

56.50 

47.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  Of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Takes  a  Short  Jump 

The  hay  market  took  one  of  those 
short  live  jumps  that  are  so  character¬ 
istically  short  when  the  word  gets  out 
into  the  country.  On  the  11th  No.  1 
Timothy  sold  as  high  as  $24.00  in  large 
bales.  How  long  this  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue,  we  do  not  know  but  it  can  be 
generally  expected  that  it  will  not  last 
long.  As  soon  as  we  see  a  $2.00  in¬ 
crease  on  tonnage  the  stocks  in  the 


country  are  on  the  move.  That  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
be  in  touch  with  a  reliable  dealer  who 
can  advise  a  man  to  ship  when  he 
sees  a  turn  ahead. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  slipped  a  little  in  the 
last  week.  On  the  11th  prime  marks 
failed  to  bring  better  than  $16.50  and 
most  of  the  sales  averaged  from  $14.50 
to  $16.00. 

The  steer  market  has  been  steady, 
some  primes  reaching  $14.00  but  most 
of  the  medium  to  good  from  $12.50  to 
$13.25. 

Bulls  are  steady  to  firm,  a  few 
reaching  $9.00  with  mediums  anywhere 
from  $7.25  to  $8.50,  others  down  to 
$5.50. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


A  few  selected  cows  have  been  reach¬ 
ing  $8.00,  others  bringing  anywhere 
from  $5.00  to  $7.50. 

Lambs,  medium  to  good  wool,  $15.00 
to  $16.00,  culls  and  common  $11.00  to 
$14.00. 

Hogs  have  been  steady,  Yorkers 
weighing  from  140  lbs.  to  180  lbs. 
bringing  from  $9.25  to  $9.60.  Heavier 
weights  and  lower  weights  cheaper. 

Bean  Market  Holds  Firm 

The  bean  market  continues  firm  with 
prices  unchanged  although  there  is  a 
very  slight  movement  of  practically  all 
varieties.  Marrows  on  the  11th  were 
$9.50  to  10.50,  Peas  $9.75  to  $10.25,  Red 
Kidneys  $8.50  to  $9.50;  White  Kidneys 
$9.75  to  $10.50.  A  year  ager  peas  had 
to  he  extra  fine  to  bring  $5.25.  Mar¬ 
rows  seldom  brought  $7.00  and  only 
the  best  kidneys  were  able  to  bring 
$7.25. 


Milk  Imports  from  Canada 

Our  grange  is  in  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  milk  and  cream  shipped  in 
from  Canada  as  to  how  much  of  each 
and  the  duty  on  them. — H.  W.  S. 

E  referred  this  inquiry  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  follow¬ 
ing  is  their  reply:  “According  to  figures 
we  have  the  1926  receipts  of  milk  from 
Canada  was  480,171  cans.  In  1927 
this  figure  dropped  to  367,324.  In 
1926  the  cream  figures  were  445,713 
cans.  In  1927  this  dropped  to  404,492. 

The  tariff  on  milk  is  8  cents  per 
gallon  and  on  cream  it  is  20  cents 
per  gallon.” 


Wool  Production  in  1927 

THE  total  amount  of  wool  shorn  and 
pulled  in  the  United  States  in  1927 
was  328,137,000  pounds,  of  which 
278,037,000  pounds  was  shorn  wool  and 
50,100,000  pounds  was  pulled  wool,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
estimated  amount  in  1926  was 
310,576,000  pounds,  of  which  260,976,- 
000  pounds  was  shorn  wool  and 
49,600,000  pounds  was  pulled  wool. 
The  estimated  average  weight  per 
fleece  shorn  was  7.74  pounds  in  1927 
and  7.77  pounds  in  1926.  The  esti¬ 
mated  weight  of  pulled  wool  per  skin 
was  3.24  pounds  in  1927  and  3.33 
pounds  in  1926. 

Cow-testing  associaticw  testers  are 
considered  to  be  right-hand  men  to  the 
county  agent  in  their  effort  to  carry 
out  a  dairy  program  suited  to  the 
count’s  needs.  Often  a  testing  asso¬ 
ciation  will  uncover  problems  that  are 
not  known  to  exist  prior  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  association. 


* 


"Old  71 


Armstrong  s  Jaspe  Linoleum  Rug,  Pattern  No.  717 


ose  always  a  useful 

and  pleasing"  color  in  Home  Decoration’ 

writes  Waml  Dali  B  rowru 


or  furniture  store  will  surely  open 
your  eyes  to  the  new  designs  in 
“Armstrong’s  Linoleum  for  every 
floor  in  the  house.” 


Perhaps  there  is  no  color  used  in  home  deco¬ 
ration  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than 
old  rose.  There  is  something  friendly  about 
its  warm,  mellow  tone,  something  fascinating  in 
its  association  with  antiques.  It  is  a  most  prac¬ 
ticable  color,  too,  because,  although  warm  in 
tone,  it  is  neutral  toward  most  other  colors. 

Although  a  difficult  color,  Armstrong  has 
caught  the  richness  of  old  rose  in  the  jaspe  lino¬ 
leum  rug  illustrated  above.  Notice  how  perfect¬ 
ly  it  blends  the  room’s  colors  and  holds  them 
together  in  a  pleasing  picture. 

I  know,  too,  that  women  who  must  do  their 
own  housework  will  be  pleased  to  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  keep  these  jaspe  rugs  clean.  After 
all,  that  is  important  in  the  farm  home.  If  we 
must  be  forever  beating,  sweeping,  and  scrub¬ 
bing,  beauty  is  hardly  worth  while.  An  Arm¬ 
strong  Rug  can  be  kept  bright, 
clean  and  fresh-looking  simply 
by  an  occasional  damp  mopping. 

Not  only  are  these  Armstrong 
Rugs  easy  to  clean,  but  they  are 


also  easily  kept  clean — kept  clean  because 
of  a  remarkable  new,  dirt-resisting  lacquer 
surface.  Accolac,  it  is  called.  Every  Arm¬ 
strong  Rug  now  comes  from  the  factory 
with  this  smooth,  lustrous  finish,  that  keeps 
the  rug  looking  like  new. 

Now,  the  rugs  I  have  described  above  are 
of  genuine  cork  linoleum  with  the  burlap 
back.  While  these  are  not  at  all  expensive, 
you  may  buy  Armstrong’s  Quaker-Felt  Rugs 
at  even  a  lower  price.  These,  too,  will  stand 
years  of  hard  wear  for  they  also  are  protect¬ 
ed  with  the  enduring  Accolac  finish. 

For  the  floor  that  must  be  covered  from 
wall  to  wall,  there  are  any  number  of  really 
pretty  patterns  in  piece  goods  which  will 
make  perfectly  beautiful  floors  any  place  in 
the  house.  A  trip  to  the  nearest  department 


Armstrongs  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  wear  and  wear 


I  wish  I  could  have  space  to 
tell  you  here  of  many  beautiful 
effects  I  have  obtained  with  lino¬ 
leum  in  home  decoration.  But 
perhaps  my  book,  “The  Attrac¬ 
tive  Home — How  to  Plan  Its  Decoration”  will 
help.  This  new  book,  containing  many  beautiful 
full-color  illustrations  of  attractive  rooms,  will 
be  sent  to  you  for  io  cents  in  stamps.  £,„hlirlhe 
Address  Hazel  Dell  Brown,  Armstrong  trade-mark,  on 


Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
1014  Jackson  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


the  burlap  bach 


Two  attractive  patterns 
in  Armstrong  s  Printed 
Linoleum  Piece*  Goods. 
At  the  left ,  No.  812;; 
below ,  No.  8417. 


Trademark  or 

Question  Mark? 


You  buy  paint  by  the  gallon,  but  you  pay  for  it  by  the  yean 

Paint  that  is  low  priced  by  the  gallon,  lacking  durability,  may  be 
most  costly  when  measured  by  years  of  service ♦ 


The  trade  mark  of  a 
reliable  manufacturer 
signifies  known  quab 
ity,  experience ,  and 
most  important  of  all, 
good  faith. 


right  proportions,  tested  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  The  skill  of  the 
chemist,  the  genius  of  the  mechanic, 
the  stability  of  the  sound  business 
man  are  all  required  to  make  qual¬ 
ity  paint.  The  trade  mark  of  a 
reliable  manufacturer  tells  you  that 
the  quality  will  never  vary. 

As  you  look  at  a  can  of  paint 
you  cannot  see  its  ingredients. 
Even  after  you  open  the  can  and 
stir  the  contents,  you  can’t  tell 
whether  it  is  good  or  poor.  You 
can  judge  only  by  the  trade  mark, 
the  signature  of  the  firm  that 
made  it.  To  insure  the  quality  of 
every  can  bearing  the  trade  mark, 
the  dependable  manufacturer 
has  invested  thousands  of  dollars, 
the  work  of  scores  of  men,  and 
has  pledged  his  personal  honor. 


You  Buy  Paint  on  Faith.  You  Can  Trust  the 
Paint  Manufacturers  Who  Advertise  in  This  Paper. 


In  buying  paint,  bear  this  thought 
in  mind:  the  cost  price  of  the  paint 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment.  To  every  gallon  you  add  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor.  With 
quality  paint  you  do  the  job  once 
and  it  lasts  for  years.  With  cheap 
paint  you’ll  have  to  do  it  over  again 
in  half  the  time.  Meanwhile  the 
job  will  be  inferior,  both  in  appear- 

resistance  to  the 
weather. 

Durable  paint  can 
be  made  only  from 
fine  ingredients  by  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Choice 
oils  and  pigments,  oxides 
ground  to  unbelievable 
fineness,  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  change.  These  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  combined  in 


COME  to  think  of  it,  I’ve  been  smoking 
Prince  Albert  for  so  many  years,  I  couldn’t 
say  just  when  I  started.  P.  A.  is  as  much  a 
part  of  my  day  as  a  good  breakfast.  I’d  as 
lief  go  without  one  as  the  other.  Open  a  tidy 
red  tin  and  you’ll  know  how  I  get  that  way. 

Fragrant,  I  hope  to  tell  you.  Then  you 
chute  a  load  into  your  old  pipe  and  apply 
the  match.  Cool  as  a  landlord  demanding 
the  rent.  Sweet  as  the  proof  that  you’ve 


already  paid.  Mellow  and  mild  and  long- 
burning  ...  it  seems  like  you  never  could 
get  enough  of  such  tobacco. 

No  wonder  this  friendly  brand  outsells 
every  other  on  the  market.  No  wonder  one 
pipe-smoker  tells  another  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Joy  Smoke.  If  you  don’t  know  Prince 
Albert  by  personal  pipe-experience,  it’s 
high  time  you  got  together.  Millions  of  con¬ 
tented  pipe-smokers  will  say  the  same  thing. 


— the  national  joy  smoke! 


More  value  all  around 
— TWO  full  ounces  in 
every  tin. 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


like  this  is  no  barrier  if  you  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires.  The  big  sharp-edged  blocks  of  the  new-type 
All-Weather  Tread  dig  deep  and  grip  tight,  imprinting 
that  clean-cut  pattern  which  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  the  treadmark  of  'the  world's  greatest  tire.” 


Copyright  1928,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


greatest  name 

in  Rubber 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Much  Land  Has  High  Market  Value 


DURING  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  call  on  several  of 
the  County  Agents  in  New  Jersey  to 
inquire  about  the  value  of  farm  land 
in  their  respective  sections.  The  ques¬ 
tion  had  come  up  as 
to  whether  there  is 
any  land  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  that  is  worth  $500 
or  even  $1,000  an 
acre.  We  were  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  is  so 
much  land  in  this 
state  that  is  valued 
at  these  figures. 

County  Agent  Ma¬ 
son,  in  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty  informs  us  that 
there  is  very  little  of 
the  muck  soil  in  the  Great  Meadows 
section  that  sells  as  low  as  $500  an 
acre.  The  other  extreme  comes  from 
Bergen  County,  where  a  former  Short 
Course  class  mate  of  ours  resides. 
County  Agent  Stone  reports  that  they 
have  land  under  cultivation  that  is 
worth  as  much  as  $2,000  an  acre  while 
County  Agent  Harmon  in  Essex  states 
that  they  have  several  blocks  of  farms 
of  fifty  and  seventy  acres  for  which 
the  owners  have  been  offered  fabulous 
sums. 


Amot  Kirby 


Jersey  Has  Good  Farmers 
While  visiting  in  the  Court  House 
at  Woodbury  today,  we  overheard  two 
of  the  county  officials  talking  about  the 
address  that  Dr.  Jacob  Lipman  of  New 
Brunswick  delivered  at  a  Farmer-Ki- 
tvanis  dinner  in  Clayton  the  previous 
week.  One  of  them  stated  that  Dr. 
Lipman  said  that  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  New  Jersey  farmer. 


He  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  but 
he  is  up  against  an  economic  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  impossible  for  him  to  over¬ 
come.  We  quote  this  conversation, 
as  it  tends  to  show  that  the  business 
man  and  politician  are  awake  to  things 
that  men  like  Dr.  Lipman  may  tell 
them. 

The  Farm  Business  Situation 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have 
been  making  an  inquiry  into  the  farm 
business  situation.  We  found  that 
actual  money  is  very  tight.  We  also 
found  that  implement  dealers  report 
one  of  the  biggest  years  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  One  firm  has  already 
sold  more  tractors  this  spring  than  all 
of  last  year,  and  in  talking  with  the 
district  salesman,  he  states  the  same 
condition  all  over  South  Jersey. 
The  general  line  of  farm  machinery 
sales  is  running  far  ahead  of  any  sea¬ 
son  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Fertilizer  sales  are  also  up  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Farmers  are  buying  optimisti¬ 
cally  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  that  will 
help  them  to  save  labor.  Sprayer 
sales  are  lagging.  They  are  slightly 
above  last  season  but  behind  two  years 
ago.  Another  general  store  merchant 
told  us  that  his  sales  for  the  month 
of  March  were  the  largest  he  had  ever 
had.  Bank  deposits  are  larger  this 
March  than  for  some  time  with  one 
of  the  strongest  country  institutions 
reporting  a  thirty  per  cent  increase 
over  1927. 

Increase  in  Potato  Planting 

Not  only  will  Central  New  Jersey 
potato  growers  increase  their  potato 
acreage  but  the  South  Jersey  growers 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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WITH  the  fickleness  for  which 

April  has  always  been  known  the 

weather  changed  over  night  from  win¬ 
ter  to  summer.  Our  snow  is  pretty 
well  all  gone  aside  from  the  shady 
sides  where  a  winter’s  accumulation 
had  gathered,  and 
some  of  the  colder 

sections  and  in  the 
woods.  Many  of  the 
smaller  streams  have 
gotten  by  the  heaviest 
of  the  flood  stage  but 
the  larger  rivers  are 
running  full  of  water 
from  the  melting 
snow  of  the  woods. 

Trout  fishermen  re¬ 
port  good  luck  this 
morning. 

Frost  is  pretty  well  out,  and  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  plowing  and  some  have 
even  started  to  fit  on  the  land  which 
is  drier.  Some  gardens  have  been 
started,  especially  as  pertains  to  peas, 
and  other  hardy  growers.  Dirt  roads 
have  been  badly  cut  up  and  many  of 
the  macadam  roads  are  breaking 
through  or  raising  up  in  places. 

Discuss  Grade  Crossing 
Elimination 

With  the  new  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  grade  crossing  elimina¬ 
tion,  hearings  will  be  held  in  Jefferson 
county  on  April  19  and  20  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  respect 
to  several  country  crossings  that  have 
a  bad  reputation.  Last  year  several 
of  these  were  considered  but  with  the 
cost  distribution  system  then  in  force, 
it  was  found  that  the  townships  in 
many  cases  would  be  almost  bankrupt¬ 
ed  if  the  work  was  carried  out.  The 
new  distribution  of  50%  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  40%  by  the  state;  and  10%  to 
the  county  relieves  the  township  itself 
as  a  unit. 


Plans  for  the  annual  spring  4-H 
Club  Rally  are  going  rapidly  forward, 
in  Jefferson  County.  The  Jefferson 
Juniors  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Carthage  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Carthage  merchants  this  year,  and  the 
Carthage  men  are  working  hard  with 
County  Leader  Charles  W.  Reed  to 
make  the  day  a  big  success.  Charles 
Goodwin,  President  of  the  Chenange 
County  4-H  Clubs  Federation,  will  be 
the  main  speaker  of  the  day,  the  Clark 
Sisters  of  Deferiet  will  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  “Selection  of  Cloth¬ 
ing”.  There  are  approximately  1200 
enrolled  at  present. 

Redwood  Grange  to  Burn 
Mortgage 

Redwood  Grange  will  burn  the 
mortgage  that  has  been  hanging  over 
their  hall  for  some  time,  at  their  April 
28th  meeting.  This  scene  of  great  re¬ 
joicing  will  be  participated  in  by 
Grangers  from  all  surrounding  granges, 
with  State  Master  Fred  Freestone  and 
County  Deputy  George  Merrill  as  the 
speakers.  Clayton  Grange  is  anoth¬ 
er  Jefferson  county  grange  largely  in 
the  limelight  these  days  as  it  has  tak¬ 
en  in  60  new  members  on  the  last  two 
membership  installation  nights. 

Representatives  from  19  granges 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Masters’  and 
Lecturers’  Conference  held  in  Water- 
town  the  last  of  March. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Pomona 
Grange  will  hold  its  June  meeting  at 
Fine  Town  Hall  as  guests  of  Oswe- 
gatchie  Grange.  Over  in  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  Grange  members  and  Farm  Bureau 
members  are  carrying  on  a  contest  to 
foster  reforestation,  and  in  different 
places  there  will  be  efforts  made  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  one  way  or  another,  National- 
Forest  Week,  designated  by  President 
Coolidgc  for  April  22-28. 


The  Greatest  Sale  of  the  Year 

225  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  at  Public  Auction 
3  Big  Days  May  1-2-3,  1928  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  heated  Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  30  miles  from  Utica,  50  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  three  railroads, 
and  good  highways  in  all  directions. 

Cattle  consigned  from  50  different  herds  of  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  Canada. 

A  Wonderful  Aggregation  of  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers 

Many  of  these  cows  have  official,  semi-official,  or  large  cow  testing 
records.  Among  them  a  daughter  of  a  40  lb.  heifer  with  18,000  lbs.  of 
milk  and  766  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year,  as  a  two  year  old.  Also  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  world’s  record  cow ;  others  by  famous  sires  and  from  noted  dams. 
30  lb.  cows,  28  lb.  cows,  27  lb.  cows,  26  lb.  cows,  25  lb.  cows,  all  go  at  your 
price. 

Select  Your  Open  and  Bred  Heifers  at  this  Sale 

There  will  be  50  heifers  richly  bred,  in  calf,  some  due  this  spring,  oth¬ 
ers  this  fall,  as  well  as  a  nice  lot  of  heifers  ready  to  take  home  and  breed, 
selected  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  you  would  want  them  to  take  home 
and  turn  out  and  let  grow  into  money  for  you. 

A  Couple  Dozen  Beautiful  Heifer  Calves 

All  by  good  record  sires,  well  grown  and  typy.  You  will  never  see  a 
better  lot  of  calves  than  at  this  sale. 

40  Bulls  of  All  Ages 

Many  ready  for  service,  out  of  30  lb.  cows,  1,000  lb.  cows  and  others 
with  good  blood  lines  to  head  good  grade  herds.  Type,  production  and 
individuality  have  been  combined  in  these  young  bulls. 

This  Cattle  Will  Sell  at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

Come  to  the  sale.  You  will  save  money  by  so  doing,  and  have  a  large 
assortment  to  select  from. 

These  Cattle  are  Healthy 

Mostly  from  accredited  herds.  All  from  herds  under  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  supervision,  and  sold  subject  to  60  day  retest  privilege. 

Write  me  for  full  details  and  catalogue. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Col.  George  W.  Baxter*  Auctioneer,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


H0LSTEINS 
for  Size 


The  great  size  of 
means  more  salvage 
value,  larger  calves  for  veal  and 
greater  production  of  fat  and  milk. 
These  combined  factors  spell 
profits  for  the  farmer. 


Write  for  literature 


**Jhe  Txttnuca  Soviet* 

HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 

,A*iocukTicN  «f  Amcuca  ' 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


PERCHERON  HO 


Chicago 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  IN  HOSIERY 


6  pr.  Men’s  Work  Sox  (reg.  15c  val.) . 56c 

3  pr.  Men’s  Dress  Sox  (reg.  25c  val.).., .  51c 

Colors:  Black,  brown  and  champagne. 

6  pr.  Men’s  Dress  Sox  (reg.  15c  val.) .  66c 

Colors:  Black,  brown  and  grey. 

3  pr.  Men’s  Dress  Sox  (reg.  25c  val.) .  53c 

Assorted  plaids. 

6  pr.  Ladies’  Cotton  Hose  (reg.  15c  val.) .  62c 

Colors:  Black,  brown  and  grey. 

3  pr.  Ladies’  Cotton  Hose  (reg.  25c  val.) .  52c 

Colors:  Black,  brown  and  champagne. 

3  pr.  Ladies'  Rayon  Hose  (reg.  50c  val.) .  $1.18 

.Silk  top,  pointed  heel,  assorted  colors. 

3  pr.  Ladies’  Silk  Hose  (reg.  $1.00  val.) . $2.19 

Silk  top,  pointed  heel,  assorted  colors. 

3  pr.  Infant’s  Mercerized  Hose  (reg.  25c  val.) .  53c 


Men’s  sizes,  10  to  11%.  Ladies’  sizes  S%  to  10. 
infant’s  size  4  to  6.  You  will  like  this  merchandise. 
Send  no  money,  pay  postman  amount  plus  few  cents 
postage,  when  delivered.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

BETSY  ROSS  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  B  10  S.  Oak  St.,  Du  Quoin,  III. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^td 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


300 — PIGS  FOR  SALE — 300 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.25  each.  Pure  Bred  Chester  Whitos,  8  weeks  old,  $5 
each.  Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Reds, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
Wc  ship  all  C.O.R.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  All 
pigs  are  from  our  registered  boars  and  high  grade  sows 
and  have  size  and  quality.  We  also  give  you  a  week’s 
trial,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  ft  r  crates. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  151  Main  Street,  box  115, 
Stoneham,  Mass. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Born  December  14,  1927 
Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

Fishkill  Farms 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 
HENRY  MORGEN HTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


SPRING  PIGS 


High  grade  stock,  large 
type.  healthy.  rugged 
pigs,  will  make  largo  hogs  in  short  time.  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4.25  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.75 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 
No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D..  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not, 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  All  good  blocky  pigs  that  will 
make  a  good  large  hog.  Also,  some  nice  Chester 
pigs.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Sold  subject  to 
jour  approval.  C.O.D.  When  you  receive  them,  if 
not  satisfied,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
funds  will  be  returned  at  once.  No  charge  for 
crating.  MICHAEL  LUX,  P.  0.  Box  149,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0635-Woburn. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00 
each:  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester -Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Ail  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  largo  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S.— Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $6  each. 


FALL  PIGS, 
greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


BRED  SOWS. 
New  York’s 
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= Riskless  Tried = 

SOD,  clay,  gumbo,  muck,  loam  or 
gravel  —  hillside  or  level  — * 
PLOW- MATE  helps  in  any  soil. 
Attach  one  to  each  bottom  and  go 
ahead.  Without  further  attention, 
PLOW  -  MATE  pulverizes  as  you 
plow.  The  clods  dropping  from  the 
mold-board  are  broken  up  and 
crumbled  before  they  hit  the  ground; 
plow  ridges  are  leveled;  stubble  and 
trash  buried  deep.  Even  corn  stub¬ 
ble  is  covered  under — a  great  feature 
in  Corn  Borer  territory.  PLOW- 
MATE  certainly 

Saves  Farm  Work 

In  heavy  soils  it  replaces  at  least  one 
discing.  It  light  soils  it  frequently 
eliminates  discing  entirely.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  firm,  moisture -conserving 
seed  bed,  free  alike  from  clods  and 
air  pockets.  It  mulches  the  entire 
ground  from  the  bottom  up.  It  makes 
your  fields  produce  more  with  less 
work.  And  it  adds  an  absolutely 
negligible  amount  to  the  draft. 

You  can  prove  all  this,  absolutely  without 
risk.  Order  PLOW-MATE  today  from  your 
dealer  or  direct.  State  make  of  plow  and 
enclose  $12.50  for  each  bottom  you  wish  to 
equip.  Try  PLOW -MATE  for  ten  days, 
right  on  your  own  farm.  If  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  and  money  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  refunded. 

•  PLOW- MATE,  Inc- 

850  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  may 
send  me 


Name. 


descrip-  Address. 
tive  lit-  * 


County. 


erature. 


.State. 


PCWPIMP  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
r£illvlllU  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence — 
interwoven— Painted  Green — Red  or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Among  the  Farmers 

Outlook  for  Canning  Crops--Other  News 
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THE  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  show  canning 
stocks  on  hand  as  of  last  year  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

canned  tomatoes .  .  13,438,031  cases 

canned  peas . 11,225,324  cases 

canned  corn  . 12,051,787  cases 

It  is  believed  that  thege  stocks  are 
much  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  average  annual  domestic 
consumption,  after  allowing  for  im¬ 
ports,  is: 

13,363,773  cases  of  tomatoes 
14,034,450  cases  of  peas 
13,552,670  cases  of  corn 
Moody’s  Service  of  New  York  states 
that  these  figures  show  a  fairly  favor¬ 
able  situation  and  one  which  should 
lead  to  higher  or  at  least  firm  prices  for 
canned  goods.  Canned  corn  is  now 
selling  42  per  cent  above  a  year  ago, 
while  peas  are  up  17  per  cent.  Canned 
tomato  prices  are  off  about  12  per  cent 
from  a  year  ago.  Peaches,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  canned  fruit,  show  little  change. 


Dairymen’s  League  Retires 
Certificates  May  1 

ON  May  1st,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  will 
pay  $2,816,574  in  matured  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  interest  payments 
on  securities  held  by  members.  When 
the  Series  B.  Certificates  of  Indebted¬ 
ness  were  issued  on  April  1,  1923,  the 
total  amount  was  over  $4,500,000.  This 
has  been  reduced  about  50  per  cent  by 
the  purchase  of  certificates  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  from  members  who  desired 
to  realize  on  them  before  maturity 
date. 

New  Members  More  Than  Offset 
Withdrawals 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  reports  the  withdrawal  of 
1,013  members  during  the  annual  with¬ 
drawal  period.  This  was  more  than 
offset  during  the  previous  two  months 
by  1,543  new  members.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31st  a  total 
of  7,423  dairy  farmers  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  an  increase  of 
2,344  over  the  previous  year’s  figures. 


Central  New  York  Farm 
Notes 

IT  seems  that  the  increased  abandon¬ 
ment  of  farms  in  Central  New  York 
is  encouraging  a  return  of  native  game 
animals  that  have  been  practically  ex¬ 
tinct  here  in  recent  years.  Deer  are  re¬ 
ported  in  several  sections.  A  herd  of 


four  has  been  seen  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  this  winter  in  Tompkins  County. 
Recently  they  were  seen  near  Enfield, 
and  within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Ith¬ 
aca.  Others  are  reported  in  Chen¬ 
ango,  Allegany  and  Steuben  counties. 

Jack  rabbits,  long  thought  extinct  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  are  again  ap¬ 
pearing  in  small  numbers  in  the  larg¬ 
er  swamps. 

All  last  summer  a  bachelor  beaver 
lived  in  Owego  Creek.  Taking  pity  on 
his  loneliness  which  was  evidenced  by 
frequent  changes  of  residence  along  the 
creek  and  half-hearted  attempts  at 
building  a  dam  and  a  beaver  house, 
the  game  department  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  brought  him  a  wife 
from  the  numerous  supply  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  compatibility  of 
the  pair  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 
are  going  to  plant  more  than  usual. 
Mingled  feelings  are  being  expressed 
over  New  Jersey  at  the  failure  of  the 
Honest  Pack  bill  to  pass  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  In  one  camp  are  a  group  of 
farmers  who  fear  that  the  honest  pack 
bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  subject 
them  to  heavy  fines  for  failure  to  prop¬ 
erly  pack  their  produce,  while  in  the 
other  camp  are  growers  who  fear 
heavy  losses  on  low  sales  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  because  they  must  compete  with 
honest  packed  goods  in  all  of  the 
markets. 

Another  Use  for  the  Movie 

County  Agent  E.  PI.  White,  Ocean 
County,  has  developed  a  modern  means 
of  putting  across  a  story.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  motion  picture  machine  to 
show  farmers  how  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work  like  inoculating  alfalfa,  capon- 
izing  poultry  and  a  hundred  or  more 
other  problems.  With  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  machine,  he  has  been  able  to  show 
foreign  born  farmers  who  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  English  language  just 
how  to  do  a  certain  task.  He  has 
been  able  to  show  a  farmer  more  in 
five  minutes  with  the  motion  picture 
film  than  he  could  explain  in  a  half 
day.  He  has  taken  over  eighty  reels 
of  films  on  the  agriculture  of  his 
county. 

Freight  Rates  Reduced 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  state  and 
has  reduced  its  freight  rates  on  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Considerable  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  which  were  un¬ 
expected  by  the  trade.  •  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  other  reductions  are  to  fol¬ 
low  on  competing  lines  that  serve  the 
shipping  districts  on  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables. — Amos  Kirby. 


Protecting  Our  Fruit  Trees 
From  Insects 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
killed  and  before  it  can  fly  or  find  a 
good  hiding  place. 

Each  method  has  its  advantages  but 
both  are  satisfactory  and  successful. 

To  make  a  success  of  insect  control: 

1 —  Know  the  insect  and  its  life 
history. 

2 —  Be  prepared  with  machinery 
and  ammunition  of  the  best 
grade. 

3 —  Shoot  at  the  proper  time. 

4 —  Do  a  thorough  job. 

The  control  of  diseases  is  often  com¬ 
bined  with  insect  control  but  the  two 
should  not  be  confused  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  principals  of  each  should  be 
kept  in  mind  even  though  the  appli¬ 
cations  are  combine  d. — E.  W. 
Mitchell. 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  10% 

Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily  endorsed 
the  sale  we  have  run  for  the  past  two  months 
that  through  volume  business  we  are  enabled 
to  continue  the  sale  for  another  month. 
DEDUCT  10%  FROM  THE  CATALOG  PRICE 
YOURSELF. 


Our  “RoyaV 

Modern  Bathroom 

Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Complete  ^  ^  ^  r-  n 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five-  JL  |  , 

Year  Guaranteed  Materials.  *  B  _ 

Was  $57.50.  Now  **  1 - 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

$157^50 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Killar- 
ney.  Silver  Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth. 
Ophelia.  Premier,  Columbia.  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession-1924.  1925,  1926,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old.  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.  6  for  $2.95.  2  and  3  years 

old,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
Silver  Moon,  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  Aviator  Bleriot, 
Mary  Wallace,  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25c  per  order  west  of  Mississippi. 
HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors. 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  De¬ 
livery. 

LI  LY-,of-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that 
grows,  two-year  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00. 
Postpaid  Insured  Delivery’. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 
Reynolds  Farms,  R.F.D.  44,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days’ 
time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A 
pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait, 
s  Affects  Brown  Rats, 
*  Mice  and  Gophers  only. 

Harmless  to  other  ani- 
3  mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Pests  die  out¬ 
side,  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10 -Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 
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.MINERAL 
^COMPPUND 

FOR  ^ 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  y, 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  P* 
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PINE  TREE 


Dependable 

Chicks 

We're  right  in  line  with  that  “Grow  Healthy 
Chicks”  Campaign.  Our  flocks  were  inspected  by  a 
licensed  veterinarian  to  insure  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Our  chicks  are  hatched  in  our  own  machines,  which 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  after  every 
hatch.  Thirty-six  years’  experience  counts  for  a  lot 
in  growing  healthy  chicks. 

Special  Prices 
Prompt  Delivery 

Good  growing  weather,  lower  prices  and  better 
chicks  are  here.  Nothing  gained  in  delay,  place 
your  order  with  us  now  for  prompt  delivery. 

Pine  Tree  Matings  50  100  500 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $  6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  7.75  14.00  67.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  7.73  14.00  67.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  10.50  19.00  92.50 

WHITE  ROCKS .  10.50  19.00  92.50 

Good  Mixed  Chicks .  6,00  10.00  49.00 

Special  Matings,  3c  per  chick  higher 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  complete  satisfaction.  Why  not  join  with  a 
neighbor  and  benefit  by  reduced  prices  on  quantity 
lots. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  for  May  1 0 

Delivery  at  Special  prices. 
Write  for  them. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY, 

Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Jos.  D.  Wilson, 

Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


I 


Keystone  Chicks 


Leaders  since 
1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas  ,etc.  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  100%  live  guaranteed. 
Prepaid. 

Mr.  Adams  says,  "I  raised  975 
from  the  1000  chicks  purchased 
_  last  year.” 

Mr.  Hubler  ordered  Keystone  cnicks  yearly  for  last 
14  years. 

Mrs.  Rickford  says:  “I  have  the  best  laying  hens 
around  here  from  chicks  I  bought  from  you  for  last 
three  years.”  ,  „  , 

Mrs.  Simpers  says:  “Pullet  laid  104  eggs  from  Oct. 
to  Feb.  22.” 

Get  our  prices  before  you  place  your  order.  Our  18th 
year  in  business.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 


50 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns .  $5.25 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . .  5.25 

Aneonas  . 5.50 

Barred  Rooks...... . 6.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . . .  6.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 6.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . 7.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  O 


100 

$  9.50 
9.50 

10.50 

11.50 
1 1.50 
11.50 
11.50 
13.00 
13.00 

stock 


500 

$45.00 

45.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

62.50 

62.50 

from 


200,000  Chicks  1928  Superdquauty 

These  prices  effective  May  15.  From  free  range  Breeders. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain  $2.75  $5.00  a  9.00  $42,50  $80.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers— Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa.,  Rl. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. $2. 50  $4.50  $8.00 
8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns..  2.50  4.50  8.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks..  3.00  5.50  10. Oo 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  6,50 

ic  less  on  500  lots.  Ic  less  on  1000  lots.  100%  live 
e livery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
lent  or  write  for  free  circular.  We  pay  postage, 
hesier  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  50.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 
Way  Prices 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

May  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $10  $47.50  $  90 

[Brown  Leghorns .  10  47.50  90 

[Basorhs  Barred  Rocks....; .  12  57.50  110 

'S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

'Black  Minorcas . .  12  57.50  110 

k Mixed  Chicks .  8  37.50  70 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leqhorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


>  a  tJ V  PUirKC  Barred  Rocks  and  White 

X  v. I  I 1 v»- IV  j  Leghorns  from  Delaware 
:st  breeding  flocks.  10c  each, 
laranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 


MO  UUHI  JVVIU  TM*»V 

100%  live  delivery 


taidUlCCU.  ,  j  dlLCl  J  LMb 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm 


ALLEN  CHICKS 

$12  Dtr  100.  C.  C. 


State  Supervised.  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Leghorns. 
ALLEN,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


g® 

the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 

Chicken  Pox  Control 

MANY  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  county  agents  have  received 
reports  of  a  few  mild  cases  of  chicken 
pox.  As  yet  this  trouble  has  not 
caused  any  great  harm  but  these  re¬ 
ports  should  be  a  warning  to  every 
poultryman.  While  every  precaution 
is  necessary,  there  seems  as  yet  no 
way  of  positive  prevention.  Birds 
that  are  in  good  health  are  not  as 
badly  affected  by  this  disease.  Those 
birds  that  are  out  of  condition  and 
poor  in  flesh  suffer  more  from  its  rav¬ 
ages.  The  feeding  of  cod  liver  oil 
has  been  found  to  act  as  a  preventa¬ 
tive  and,  if  the  disease  does  occur,  the 
losses  are  very  much  reduced. 

For  prevention  and  treatment — Cal¬ 
cium  Hypochlorite  used  as  a  spray 
while  the  birds  are  on  the  perches  has 
given  very  good  results.  This  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  purchased  ready  mixed  or 
may  be  mixed  at  home.  Calcium 
Hypochlorite  is  made  up  by  mixing 
1  can  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  y2 
pound  of  fine  table  salt,  and  1  gallon 
of  hot  water.  This  mixture  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  after  a  solution  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Only  the  clear  liquid  is  used. 
This  stock  solution  should  be  made  up 
in  glass  or  earthenware  containers, 
and  used  while  fresh.  If  held  at  all, 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  or  in 
colored  glass  bottles. 

Use  When  Birds  Are  On  Roosts 

The  birds  should  be  sprayed  while 
on  the  perches  once  each  week  with  a 
fine  mist  sprayer,  using  4  tablespoons 
to  1  quart,  or  1  cupful  to  1  gallon  of 
water.  This  strength  of  spray  mixture 
is  used  for  prevention  or  cure.  When 
used  as  a  cure,  spraying  is  necessary 
each  evening,  and  use  2  tablespoons 
of  the  stock  solution  in  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water.  In  severe  epidemics 
of  chicken  pox  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  be  doubled  without  danger. 

A  treatment  that  has  given  satis¬ 
factory  results  particularly  when  the 
birds  have  refused  to  eat,  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  dissolving  2%  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  crystals  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water.  When  cool  5  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  this  mixture  is  added  to  3  gal¬ 
lons  of  drinking  water.  Wooden  or 
other  non-metalic  containers  must  be 
used  for  watering  so  as  to  prevent  any 
chemical  reaction  that  may  be  caus¬ 
ed. 

The  belief  is  that  chicken  pox  can 
easily  be  carried  on  bags,  crates, 
clothing,  and  by  animals  or  birds.  A 
good  plan  to  follow  is  not  to  allow 
any  visitor  to  enter  the  houses.  New 
stock  from  other  flocks  should  not  be 
purchased  and  introduced  without  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  sure  of  its  source.  When 
stock  is  introduced  to  the  flock  it  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  keep  them  sepa¬ 
rate  for  at  least  two  weeks. — Nathan 
Koenig. 


Delaware  Poultrymen 
“Grow  Healthy  Chicks” 

REPORTS  from  Delaware  poultry- 
men  who  have  adopted  the  “Grow 
Healthy  Chicks”  show  that  the  av¬ 
erage  poultryman  loses  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  his  chicks  before  they  are 
ten  weeks  old.  Those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “Grow  Healthy  Chick”  plan 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  mor¬ 
tality  and  their  pullets  have  become 
strong  vigorous  birds  which  have  given 
a  high  yearly  egg  production. 

The  “Grow  Healthy  Chicks”  plan  if 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


1000  Week-old  Chicks 


on  13  weeks  developing  test 

CHARGE  one  pen  with  $6  worth  of  Pan-a-ce-a* 
but  CREDIT  them  with  $57.95 


An  even  thousand  chicks  were  started  on  a  growing  and  development  test 
when  one  week  old.  Test  continued  13  weeks  till  they  were  14  weeks  old. 

Half  of  the  chicks  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  with  their  feed. 
The  other  half  did  not.  Otherwise  they  had  the  same  feed  and  care.  Illus¬ 
tration  shows  one  pen  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pullets. 

Results  at  end  of  test 

At  the  end  of  the  test  there  were  29  more  cockerels  and  38  more  pullets  in 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  pens  than  in  the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  pens.  The  cockerels  were 
sold  at  30c  a  pound;  the  pullets  were  valued  at  $1  each. 

Value  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pent  Value  of  Non-Pan-a-ce-a  pens 

239  cockerels,  498^  lbs.  @  30c  $149.55  210  cockerels,  432  lbs.  @  30c  $129.60 


234  pullets  @  $1  -  -  -  -  234.00  196  pullets  @  $1  -  -  -  -  196.00 

Total  value  -  -  -  -  -  $383.55  Total  value  -----  $325.60 


Extra  value  of  Pan-a-ce-a  pens,  $57.95 

In  this  test,  Pan-a-ce-a  was  the  factor  of  safety  that  brought  67  extra 
cockerels  and  pullets  through  the  development  period  to  the  marketing  and 
laying  age.  This  extra  value  of  $57.95  almost  equaled  the  original  cost  of 
the  500  Pan-a-ce-a  chicks. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

keeps  chicks  healthy,  hungry  and  hardy 

Costs  little  to  use.  One  2-lb.  broiler  will  pay  for  all 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days 


Research  Farm  i  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.  /  Ashland,  Ohio 
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hy  don't  my  Hens 

fat  Afore  Pt  ARLGR1T 

? 


We  have  had  this  question 
asked  time  after  time.  The  an- 
swer  is  simple:  “Hens  don’t  need  y 
any  more  than  they  eat.” 

THE  PROOF  IS  HERE 


uj-ornrr  Maryland  Experiment  Station  in  comparing 
Lime  Stone  with  Oyster  Shell  found:  “The  Limestone  pen  consumed 
43 °fo  less  material  but  laid  20 °/o  more  eggs.” 

"Limestone  can  be  safely  used  as  the  sole  source  of  Calcium  for  growing  chicks 
and  laying  hens.” 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station  found  that  Limestone  Grit  produced  by  far  the 
most  eggs  and  the  hens  ate  much  less  of  the  grit,  thus  making  a  gain  both  ways. 

P17&11I  f*R IT  **  Carefully  Selected  Limestone.  It  is  clean  and  health- 
*  EmKBRBj  \TM\S  A  f  ui.  [t  j5  pure  limestone,  high  in  Calcium.  It  furnishes  the 
necessarv  grinding  action  in  the  gizzard,  also  insures  ample  supply  of  Calcium  for 
bone  and  egg  shellstructure.  A  small  amount  of  it  will  do  as  much  good  as  larger 
amounts  of  grit  from  less  effective  materials.  “Less  grit  to  buy  and  more  eggs  to 
sell”  is  borne  out  in  actual  practice  when  you  use  PEARL  GRIT. 

Made  in  three  sizes:  For  Chicks,  Growing  Birds  and  Laying  Hens. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 

PIQUA,  OHIO 

We  Have  Dealers  Everywhere .  Ask  Your  Dealer 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Wyckoff  and  Tancrcd  strain 
100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


_  ,  „  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  per  100 

ft  A  ft  Y  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  per  100 

R.  I-  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

CHICKS  Mixe(i  .  7.00  Per  too 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid,  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 
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We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I  Barred  White 


Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

Week  of  Grade  A .  20.00  24.00  26.00  28.00 

Apr.  23  Special  Matings .  23.00  27.00  30.00  33.00 


Week  of  Grade  A .  $18.00  $22.00  $24.00  $27.00 

Apr.  30_ Special  Matings .  21.00  25.00  28.00  32,00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  re¬ 
ceive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  chicks. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class.  Heavy  Laying.  American-Cert.-O-  Culd  flocks  for  28  years ;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  an  d  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100  %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Eeferences:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br..  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Box,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

W.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn.  W.  Minorcas.  Parks’  Rox. .  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  414  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

g  Q  jy  Shipments  We  wU1  ship  20tb  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Teils  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytvilie  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copv  sent  on  reauest 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytvilie  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytvilie,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  or  send  order  with  $1.00.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas..$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1  !0 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  . 3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons.. . . 4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00  190 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9.50  47.50  95 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50  115 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SELECTED  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks,  that  are  culled  for  health, type,  color  and  egg  pro- 


duction.  Such  leading  strains  as  Barron.  Wycoff,  Sheppards, 

Fishels,  Holdermans, 

100%  Live 

Arrival. 

Prices  Delivered 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Anconas . 

$11.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff,  B.  Minorcas . 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

11.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes . ..  . 

. .  6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

115.00 

Heavy  Mixed  10c 
Light  Mixed  9f 


Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


tJUf  ffPL-rA  /  7  BABYCHICKS  MEAN  profits 


Healthy,  Hardy,  Vigorous  Chix  backed  by  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  careful  breeding.  Ohio  State  Accredited. 
Low  prices,  Superior  Quality.  Personal  attention  to 
all  orders.  PRICES  50  100  300  500 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rochs  $7.75  $15.00  $43.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

S.  C.  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  7.75  15.00  43.50  70.00 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  13.00  37.50  60.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  2 %  Discount  on  all 
cash  orders  three  weeks  in  advance.  Postpaid  to  your 
door.  Send  for  beautiful  1928  catalog.  Member  I.  B. 
C.  A.  Reference:  Buckeye  Commercial  Bank. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  2958  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  Schoo' 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania  /k'  as  weii,  £ata- 

State  Contest  for  A/  V/  ,ogue  of  these 
Best  Project  AX  £/  Sturdy  WeI1  Bred 

$926.40  r&'f  Chicks,  and  the  Story 

clear  in  /  Qf  this  Boy’s  Success 


in 
6  mos. 


Px  sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  so  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  . $3,50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10,00 

Special  prices^  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“PENN  A.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS” 

5,  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  Culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  quality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Milan,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 

followed,  will  help  the  poultryman  re¬ 
duce  his  mortality  in  brooding:  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  laying  pullets. 

Some  of  the  more  essential  problems 
in  the  “Grow  Healthy  Chicks”  program 
is  as  follows: 

Hatch  only  from  stock  free  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  of  good  production,  chicks 
from  State  certified  tested  flocks  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Brooder  houses  should  be  on  clean 
ground,  and  not  used  for  the  past  few 
years.  This  will  prevent  diseases  and 
parasites. 

Brood  each  hatch  separately. 

Feed  balanced  rations  in  clean  hop¬ 
pers  or  boxes.  These  rations  should 
contain  vitamines,  minerals  and  pro¬ 
teins. 

Separate  chickens  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  ten  weeks. 

Keep  records  of  chick  mortality  and 
amount  of  food  consumed  for  ten 
weeks. — Karl  Thompson. 


Trouble  With  Diarrhea 

“Our  chicks  are  troubled  with  diarrhea 
and  we  are  wondering  if  it  is  bacillary 
white  diarrhea.  They  are  between  two 
and  three  weeks  old.” — B.  R.,  New  York. 

IT  is  not  easy  for  a  poultryman  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  white  diarrhea  and 
ordinary  diarrhea.  However,  white 
diarrhea  is  more  common  the  first 
week  so  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  the  ordinary  type.  The  most 
common  causes  are  chilling,  overheat¬ 
ing  and  overfeeding. 

Remove  the  causes  and  give  the  flock 
a  dose  of  epsom  salts  as  follows.  Give 
no  food  at  night.  The  next  morning 
dissolve  3  ounces  of  epsom  salts  per 
100  chicks  in  enough  water  to  mix. 
Wet  mash  enough  to  keep  them  busy 
for  15  minutes.  Older  chicks  should 
get  slightly  larger  amounts. 


Pullets  That  Fail  to  Produce 
Heavily 

I  have  about  300  pullets  that  weigh 
from  5  to  6  pounds  each.  They  are 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Rocks.  They 
are  from  8  to  10  months  old  and  I  can¬ 
not  get  more  than  a  dozen  eggs  a  day. 
I  give  them  in  the  morning  hot  mash 
with  scraps.  I  give  them  at  noon  dry 
mash  and  at  night  I  give  scratch  feed 
and  wheat.  I  give  them  lots  of  oyster 
shells  and  charcoal  and  spray  them  twice 
a  week.  I  have  On  the  floor  lots  of 
straw  for  them  to  scratch  and  the  coops 
are  new  and  warm  with  double  siding. 
The  chickens  have  no  disease  and  are 
very  healthy  with  nice  red  combs.  I 
give  them  cabbage  at  times.  Does  it 
pay  to  raise  your  own  feed  or  does  it 
pay  to  buy  it?  Does  it  pay  to  raise 
small  chicks  or  buy  them  when  they  are 
3  months  old  for  $1.00? 

IN  a  similar  case  where  we  person¬ 
ally  saw  the  chickens  the  trouble 
seemed  to  be  due  to  overfeeding  par¬ 
ticularly  on  foods  of  a  fattening  nature 
with  the  result  that  the  birds  were 
putting  on  weight  instead  of  laying 
eggs. 

A  good  practice  is  to  feed  about  two 
quarts  of  grain  to  100  hens  in  the 
morning,  leaving  the  dry  mash  hop¬ 
pers  open  all  day  and  feed  them  rath¬ 
er  heavily  about  8  quarts  of  scratch 
grain  to  100  hens  at  night. 

I  suggest  that  you  pick  up  and  han¬ 
dle  a  number  of  the  birds  as  in  this 
way  you  should  be  able  to  determine 
whether  they  are  too  fat.  I  notice 
that  you  are  already  feeding  them 
mash  but  I  am  wondering  whether 
this  mash  contains  a  high  enough  per 
cent  of  protein  to  stimulate  the  birds 
to  lay.  A  good  mash  can  be  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 


Leghorn  Chicks 
Giant,  Heavyweight 
Large  Type 

Hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
hens.  Egg  records  up  to  301.  Since 
1915  our  commercial  egg  farm  custo¬ 
mers  report  extra  heavy  production 
pure  white  eggs  up  to  24  ounce  per 
dozen.  Either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains,  hatch  week¬ 
ly.  Forty-one  years  experience  with 
chickens.  Send  for  full  information 
and  Special  Discount  Offer  FREE. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


i  oo,ooop  Send  no  Money. 

Pennsylvania  Lx fliV/IVlJ  Chicks  shipped 
Supervised  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred-Hollywood-English  or  American  Strains,  SC 
White  Leghorn  Chicks  produced  from  State  Banded 
Breeders  that  are  under  the  direct  Supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  SC  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns  breeders  not  banded.  All  chicks 
$14.00  per  hundred;  $41.00  per  300;  $07.00  per  500; 
$125.00  per  1,000;  $240.00  per  2,000.  Dependable 
chicks  for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival. 
Dependable  Service.  Send  no  money.  Order  at  once. 
Bank  reference.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms,  Grampian,  Pa. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted  chicks — Light  9c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  2Sc  each.  25  and  50  lots  lc  more  than 

100  prices.  Order  direct  from  adv,  or  write  for 
Circular  and  prices.  Also  special  Mating  and 
Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank  Reference.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


—  "SINGLE  COMB - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OH  A  A  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«5l/UU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


B  A  BY  CHICKS 


From  free  range  stock.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 


Lots  100 

500 

1000 

s.  c. 

White  Leghorns . 

.  $10.00 

$47.00 

$  90.00 

Barred 

Rocks.. . 

.  12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

S.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds . 

. .  12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

S.  L. 

Wyandotts . . . 

.  14.00 

65.00 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

.  7.00 

33.00 

60.00 

Light 

Mixed . 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalogue. 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD -TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15,000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50,  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakiview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 


/lifrri I/’  n  Eng.  W.  Leghorns $10.00  per  100 

I  Hil  %  Common  W,  Leghorns  9.00  per  100 

Reds  and  Rocks .  11.00  per  100 

Mixed  .  8.50  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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1  A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

3  Eggs  Set  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

5  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks. 

g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival. 

9  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

10  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection.  Write  for  Prices  on  S 
week  old  &  Beady  to  Lay  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


S  C.  Bocks  and  Beds .  3.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain..  4.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 2.50 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  R1CH^L'D6;  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

no 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

.  4.00 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

60 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  -  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks . .  2.50 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

BOS  ^QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas,  B.  I.  Beds,  and  As¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  reasonable  prices.  No 
money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10  days 
before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.  O.  D. 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
postpaid.  Catalog'  FREE. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  ZEELAND ,  MICH.,  R.  2  A. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  May  Prices  Catalog  Free 
„  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd,  Rocks  &  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

„  PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Rocks  ..$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Leg .  2.75  5.50  10  47.50  90 

_  Assorted  .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 

I  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

day  old  chicks— hatching  eggs 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
100%  live  arrival. 


KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


A,  .  ,  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

I  L  1  S.  C.  Beds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

I  HIS*  l/C  Barred  Bocks .  4.00  7.50  12.00 

vlUvlVv  White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

-n„  Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  7.00 

lots,  '/2c  less — 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
n,  100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w-  A.  LAUVER  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Pi  Il/Yirri  White  Leghorns.  $10;  Barred 
\-iI  I  V  „  SC  Bocks,  $12.  Mixed  $8  per  100. 

*  ^  A  '  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L-  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chi 


k6c  up  for  May.  S.  C.  White 
c  Leghorns.  Large  Barron  and 
u.  “  Common  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks. 

100%  Guaranteed.  “New”  Circular  Free. 

‘WIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


iDUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 

ROY  PARDEE 

Islip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
dlings  and  meat  scrap.  A  number  of 
companies  manufacture  a  very  good 
ready  mixed  poultry  mash. 

Ordinarily  hens  should  eat  about 
three  parts  of  grain  to  two  parts  of 
mash  by  weight.  As  production  in¬ 
creases  the  percentage  of  mash  can 
be  increased  until  the  hens  are  eating 
approximately  equal  amounts. 

Personally  we  have  always  felt  that, 
under  certain  conditions  at  least,  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  raise  some  feed 
at  home.  If  good  heavy  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley  can  be  raised  it  certainly  cuts  down 
on  the  cash  expenses.  There  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  doubt  on  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  grow  corn  and  quite  of¬ 
ten  buckwheat  sells  for  such  a  high 
price  that  it  is  hardly  economical  to 
feed  it  to  the  chicks. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  in¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  buy 
pullets  rather  than  baby  chicks.  I 
believe  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  chick  season  comes  at  one 
of  the  busiest  times  of  the  year  and 
unless  the  time  can  be  spared  to  care 
for  them  properly  it  is  best  to  buy  the 
pullets.  On  the  other  hand  where  the 
time  can  he  spent  and  where  they  can 
be  raised  without  much  loss  of  chicks, 
it  undoubtedly  pays  to  raise  them. 

Cost  of  Raising  Broilers 

THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  published  some  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cost  and  profit  of  broilers 
at  different  ages.  According  to  these 
figures  the  most  profitable  time  to  sell 
Leghorn  broilers  is  at  11  weeks  of  age. 
At  that  time  those  in  the  experiments 
at  the  college  weighed  1.63  pounds, 
had  eaten  feed  costing  13.2  cents  and 
gave  a  net  return  over  all  the  cost  of 
$.079,  each. 

The  point  of  greatest  profit  of  heavy 
broilers  came  when  they  were  12  weeks 
of  age.  At  that  time  those  studied 
averaged  2.279  pounds.  The  feed  cost 
at  that  age  was  18  cents  and  the  net 
return  over  all  cost  was  $.243  each. 

After  these  dates  the  profit  per  bird 
steadily  decreased  due  in  part  to  the 
decrease  in  market  price  and  in  part 
to  greater  feed  costs  and  slower  gains. 


R.  I.  Reds  Lead  At  Farm= 
ingdale 

DURING  the  22nd  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  100  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4521  eggs  or  64.5%.  This 
is  an  increase  of  110  eggs,  or  1.5%  over 
last  week’s  production.  Total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  since  November  1st,  1927, 
is  52,486  eggs.  The  high  pens  in  each 
variety  to  date  are: 

White  Leghorns 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J . 841 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.  ..822 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N. 

J . 799 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

Ohio  . 756 

E.  C.  Forman,  Lowell,  Mich . 746 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Milford, 

Del . 74i 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 922 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 783 

John  Z.  LaBell,  Ballonville,  Conn . 671 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  1 . 653 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 322 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 380 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 672 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 625 

Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont.  ..622 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 617 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 612 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy ,  Strong  and  Vigorous.  Hatched  Right,  by  men  witht  j§ 
years  experience.  Special  prices  for  May. 


LOTS  OF 


50 


100 
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1000 


100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fine  catalog  free. 
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Prepaid  to 

your  door. 

Member 

[.  B.  C.  A. 

The  KeyStOne  Hatchery  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  p». 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 

A7  T  A  n  A  77>  A  X  Al  ~  X) _.4 


bred  by_  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 


»ys 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  "Wyandottes  and  Pekin 

Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I,  2  &  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


supply 
2ks,  Wj 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  *00,000  Chicks  for  192S 

America’s  leading  breeds  and  strains.  Insure  profits  with  National 
Chicks.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorr.s  $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  or  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns. .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Anconas .  4.25  7.75 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . . .  4.50  8.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _  5.00  9.25 

Blue  Andelusians,  Wh.  Minorcas _ _  7.75  15.25 

Mixed  or  odds  and  ends .  3.00  5.50 

We  have  special  mated  pens  in  all  these  breeds.  Send  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  sent  postpaid.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  References.  Order  at  once.  Delay  is  fatal. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408 


15.00  72.00  140.00 
16.00  77.00  150.00 
18.00  87.00  170.00 
30.00  140.00  250.00 
10.00  47.50  95.00 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
,  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  'V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
ic  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
•  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fair  port,  N.  Y.%**5*  * 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  "AMERICAN”  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  highest. 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  $6.75  -  - 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns . . . „ 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas 

Parks  Rocks— Rl  Reds— White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixed  12c  each.  Also  Andelusians- 


....  $6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

....  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

....  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

....  8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

....  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

-Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 
Excellent  service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214, 


-Brahmas 

Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrivaL 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Buy  ©mi^'CHickA 


They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedi¬ 
grees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  May  prices  very  low.  Order  Now!  Prices 
Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  108.00 

These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


X  SCHWEGLERS  THOROBRED  BABY 

\ _ _  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn  Wnte  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

batched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
tixass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White! 
Bocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks — tens  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  9. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — $10.00  per  100  ap. 

Five  extra  chicks  given  free  with  each  hundred.  Our 
April  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are 

Leghorns.  White.  Brown,  Buff.  Black . $14.  per  100 

Barred  Bocks,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas...,$l6.  per  100 
White  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons....$l8.  per  100 
Custom  Hatching.  May  $2.  less;  June,  $4.  less. 
Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  chicks 
Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c;  Heavy,  14c.  Better 
place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily. 
Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  12  varieties.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN  BORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


(528)  22 


in  your  yard 

A  bed  or  two  of  bright- 
colored  flowers,  a  few 
vines  and  a  hedge  of 
roses  or  other  bushes 
will  add  immeasurable 
beauty  and  actual  value 
to  your  farm  home. 

Get  Your 
GARDEN  TOOLS 
Ready! 

Come  to  one  of  our 
“Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  (look  for  the 
“tag”  in  the  window) 
and  get  the  few  simple 
garden  tools  and  the 
seeds  to  fix  up  your 
yard.  It  will  be  fun  in¬ 
stead  of  work  if  you  get 
the  right  tools,  and 
when  you  buy  the  ‘  ‘F arm 
Service”  kind  you  get 
dependable  ones  that 
will  last  for  many  sea¬ 
sons,  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost. 

Remember  we  are  interested  in 
your  farm  and  offer  this  sugges¬ 
tion  because  we  know  it  will  bring 
you  real  satisfaction. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1928 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


A  Reader  Tells  How  She  Earns  Some  Money  While  Running  a  Home 


A  NUMBER  of  times  I  have  noticed 
on  your  page  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  various  schemes  for 
making  money  at  home  and  I  thought 
perhaps  some  one  might  be  interested 
in  or  helped  by,  my  way  of  doing  it. 

My  “line”  is  “Home  Made  Cookies — 
fresh  every  day”  and  I  dispose  of  them 
through  a  local  grocer.  I  have  been 
doing  this  for  almost  a  year  now  and 
I  find  it  pays  well.  I  buy  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
fifty  pounds  of  Crisco  at  a  time  so  get 


Women  everywhere  are  interested 
in  piecing  quilts  and  here  are  some 
especially  nice  designs.  Others  will 
follow,  and  you  can  build  up  a  nice 
collection  of  designs  by  saving  all  as 
they  appear.  If  you  wish  the  paper 
pattern  for  these  designs  send  15c  in 
stamps  per  block  (giving  name  and 
number  of  block)  to  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  If  you 
wish  a  sample  block  already  pieced, 
send  thirty  cents  to  the  same  address. 


them  at  a  reduction.  I  started  in  with 
five  dozen  the  first  day  and  now  make 
as  high  as  thirty  dozen  some  days. 
Having  them  fresh  every  day  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  building  up  my  trade. 
I  stir  them  up  at  night  and  then  by 
getting  up  a  little  earlier,  I  get  them 
out  of  the  way  before  the  children 
need  attention. 

Here  is  my  recipe  which  makes 
about  two  and  one  half  dozen: 

1  cup  Crisco  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sugar  1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  eggs  4  cups  flour 

1  cup  sour  milk  2  rounding  teaspoons 

2  level  teaspoons  baking  powder 

soda  (4  level) 

y2  teaspoon  salt 

Do  not  add  any  more  flour  even 
though  they  may  seem  quite  thin,  but 
put  them  in  a  cool  place  until  morn¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  that  they  stiffen  up 
amazingly  and  will  require  very  little 
more  flour  to  roll.  Do  not  roll  too 
thin,  cut  and  then  sugar  the  tops. 

Leave  enough  room  between  them 
in  the  pan  so  they  can  spread.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (375°-400°)  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results. — Busy. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  fo!lo\$ing  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 


—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles— 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 
Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 


Pictures  You  Want  to  See 

( Recommended  by  National  Board  of 
Motion  Picture  Review ) 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

unmarked — General  audience — Pictures 
primarily  interesting  to  adults,  and  while 
not  especially  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls  neither  objectionable  for  them. 

hs — Family  audience,  including  young 
people.  Pictures  acceptable  to  adults  and 
also  interesting  to  and  wholesome  for 
boys  and  girls,  of  high  school  age. 
(livenile). 

Jr — I 


including  children. 


Pictures  acceptable  to  adults  and  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  and  wholesome  for  boys  and 
girls  of  grammar  school  age.  (juvenile). 

♦—Especially  interesting  or  well  done 
but  not  necessarily  exceptional, 
hs  The  First  Auto— W  a  r  n  e  r— 7  rls.— 
Barney  Oldfield.  Comedy-romance  of 
the  early  nineties.  A  livery  stable 
owner  is  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
horseless  carriage.  Later  he  succumbs 
to  the  new  style  vehicle, 
hs  Heaven  On  EartT  — 7  rls.  —  Renee 
Adoree,  Conrad  Nagel.  Tale  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  the  owner  of  a  silk  fac¬ 
tory  who  casts  off  the  restraints  of 
business  and  a  doting  aunt  and  joins 
a  gypsy  girl  in  a  traveling  show, 
j  High  School  Hero— Fox — 6  rls. — Sally 
Phipps,  Nick  Stuart.  Two  high  school 
youths  are  always  fighting,  until  for 
the  good  of  the  school  they  give  up 
personal  quarrels  and  find  it  better  to 
be  friends. 

j  Johnny  Get  Your  Hair  Cut— Metro- 
7  rls. — Jackie  Coogan.  Well  told  race 


Lovely  quilted  pillows  add  to  the 
charm  of  any  room.  The  above  design 
is  stamped  on  the  cotton  padding 
which  is  quiltefl  to  the  rayon  or  satin 
top  thus  outlining  the  very  artistic  de¬ 
sign.  The  pillow  top  and  back  come 
m  rayon  or  satin  in  colors  rose,  nile 
green,  saxe  blue,  maize,  tangerine  or 
black.  Rayon  with  wadding  for  pillow 
— 75c.  Satin  with  wadding  for  pillow 
— $2.75  each.  Order  by  number  and 
color.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

For  25c  additional  we  will  send  you 
our  book  The  Art  of  Embroidery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of  em¬ 
broidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


track  story  in  which  Jackie  earns  his 
spurs  as  a  fly-weight  jockey  by  riding 
an  unlikely  mare  to  victory  despite 
the  foul  tactics  of  a  bribed  jockey. 

hs  Mother -FBO— 7  rls.— Belle  Bennett— 
A  family  is  poor  but  happy  until  un¬ 
expected  wealth  comes  and  almost 
wrecks  the  home.  (Novel  by  Kathleen 
Norris). 

j  Moulders  of  Men — FBO— 7  rls. — Con¬ 
way  Tearle.  An  older  brother  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  law  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  easy  money  to  have 
his  crippled  younger  brother  operated 
upon.  The  district  attorney  takes  care 
of  the  boy’s  operation  and  the  two 
brothers  are  reunited. 

hs  My  Best  Girl -United  Artists— 9  rls— 
Mai’y  Pickford.  Comedy-romance  of 
a  five  and  ten  cent  store  owner’s  son, 
and  a  stock  girl.  Parental  inter¬ 
ference  forms  an  obstacle  to  the 
course  of  love  but  there  is  an  hilar¬ 
ious  finish  when  they  sail  away  to 
happiness.  (Novel  by  Kathleen  Nor¬ 
ris.) 

hs  *No  Man’s  Law-Pathe— 7  rls.— Rex, 
the  horse,  Barbara  Kent.  Western 
melodrama.  A  comical  old  prospector 
and  his  foster  daughter  receive  two 
unwelcome  visitors  who  want  to  steal 
the  mine  and  who  covet  the  girl.  One 
of  them  has  the  finer  side  of  his 
nature  touched  by  the  girl’s  chram 
and  turns  hero.  The.  girl  is  wor¬ 
shipped  by  Rex  the  horse  who  helps 
her  loyally. 

j  The  Potters -Paramount— 7  rls.  —  W. 
C.  Fields.  The  troubles  Mr.  Potter 
has  with  his  “hard  boiled  family.” 
He  buys  some  oil  stock  and  discovers 
it  is  no  good.  He  sells  all  but  one 
kind  which  he  gives  to  his  daughter 
who  later  elopes  and  returns  the  stock 
in  a  haughty  fashion.  It  proves  to 
be  good  and  puts  the  family  back  on 


its  feet.  Good  clean  comedy. 

Ritzy— P  a  r  a  m  o  u  n  t— 6  rls. — Betty 
Bronson.  Comedy  drama  of  a  small 
town  snob  who  determines  to  marry  a 
Duke.  Because  of  this  she  is  nick¬ 
named  Ritzy.  She  captures  a  Duke 
in  disguise. 

j  Slide  Kelly  Slide-Metro— 8  rls.— Will¬ 
iam  Haines.  A  baseball  player  joins 
the  New  York  Yankees  thinking  he 
“knows  it  all.”  He  is  forced  off  the 
team  but  during  the  big  game  he  is 
reinstated  through  the  pleading  of  his 
small  pal  and  save  the  day.  Holds 
the  interest  and  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  fans. 


Don’t  Forget 

WHAT  has  been  your  experience  in 
caring  for  tourists  as  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  farm  income  ?  Have  you 
observed  any  special  ways  of  getting 
desirable  travellers  and  what  seems  to 
meet  their  approval  as  to  accommo¬ 
dations  and  food?  What  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising  seems  to  attract  them? 

Letters  should  not  be  over  250  words 
in  length  and  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  May  20th  to  the  Household  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  agriculturist,  461, -4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $3.00  for  the 
best  letter,  for  next  best  $2.00  and  for 
all  others  which  are  printed  $1.00. 


The  woman  who  loves  to  crochet  can 
now  create  something  stylish,  artistic 
and  highly  useful  in  the  form  of  these 
Visca  Crochet  Hats.  The  visca  braid 
comes  on  spools  of  144  yards  each  in 
colors,  black,  white,  diadem  or  laven¬ 
der,  tiger  lily,  liberty  blue,  gentian 
blue,  bachelor  button,  Castilian  red,  in¬ 
dependence  or  navy  blue,  gull  or  light 
gray,  pistache  or  green.  One  spoo. 
contains  enough  for  a  child’s  very 
small  hat  but  two  spools  are  needed 
for  larger  hats  or  hat  with  brim.  Pries 
per  spool — $1.50.  You  can  trim  with 
flowers,  feathers  or  ribbon.  A  sheet  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  crochet  six  styles  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Be  sure  to  state  color  of 
braid  desired.  Send  orders  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  Yors 
City. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1928 
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Timely  Egg  Recipes 

Now  That  Eggs  Are  Plentiful  on  the  Farm;  Use  Them  in  Abundance 


WE  are  all  apt  to  get  a  bit  monoto¬ 
nous  in  egg  cookery  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  speedily  tires  of  them  when  we  do. 
A.s  long  as  they  are  cheap  and  plen¬ 
tiful  we  should  endeavor  to  ring  the 
changes  from  one  kind  to  another,  for 
eggs  are  a  most  wholesome  article  of 
diet. 

Steamed  Eggs 

Butter  the  inside  of  some  small  in¬ 
dividual  cups.  Then  press  against  the 
sides  a  mixture  of  cooked  and  minced 
ham,  veal  or  chicken.  Break  an  egg 
carefully  into  the  middle  of  each  cup. 
Cover  with  buttered  paper  and  steam 
till  the  eggs  are  firm.  Turn  out  on 
rounds  of  buttered  toast. — Mrs.  T.  M., 
Canada. 

Here  is  a  delightful  chance  to  use 
odds  and  ends  of  left  over  meat.  Steam¬ 
ing  is  also  a  good  way  for  cooking 
eggs  as  it  does  not  bring  them  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  flame. 

$  $  $ 

Poached  Eggs 

Eggs  for  poaching  should  be  quite 
two  days  old.  Freshly  laid  eggs  are 
too  milky  to  set  properly.  Have  a 
shallow  pan  with  fast  boiling  water, 
salted  with  a  tablespoon  of  salt  to  each 
pint  of  water.  Break  the  eggs  sepa¬ 
rately  into  a  cup  or  saucer,  keeping  the 
yolks  whole  and  slip  the  eggs  one  by 
one  into  the  water  and  let  simmer  till 
the  white  is  set.  Take  them  up  with 
an  egg  lifter,  drain  and  serve  on  slices 
of  toast. — Mrs.  T.  T. 

If  you  have  never  been  able  to  turn 

Novel  One-piece  Dress 


out  a  well  poached  egg ,  try  the  meth¬ 
od  recommended  here. 

*  *  * 

Curried  Eggs 

One  and  one-half  tablespoons  butter, 
1  tablespoon  flour,  iy2  teaspoons  cur¬ 
ry  powder,  1  small  onion  and  apple, 
4  or  5  hard  cooked  eggs,  y2  pint  stock. 
Fry  the  onion  and  apple  till  brown  in 
the  butter.  Mix  flour  and  powder, 
smooth  with  a  little  of  the  stock  and 
add  it  to  apple  and  onion  with  the 
rest  of  the  stock,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Cook  for  about  20  minutes  and  then 
add  the  sliced  eggs  and  heat  them  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  sauce.  Serve  hot  with 
a  border  of  rice. — MRS.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  curry 


Charmingly  Youthful 


strain  the  vinegar  over  them.  Pour 
the  vinegar  back  into  the  pan  contain¬ 
ing  the  spices  and  boil  up  and  again 
strain  it  over  the  eggs.  Cover  with 
muslin  till  cold  and  then  fasten  down. 
This  is  good  with  any  cold  meat  or 
poultry. — Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

The  A.  A.  recommends  cooking  eggs 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  below  the 
boiling  temperature.  The  water  should 
barely  simmer.  A  food  so  rich  in  pro¬ 
teins  as  are  eggs  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  two  or  three  days  before 
being  used,  unless  thorough  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  given. 


Pattern  3405,  a  one-piece  design  with 
plaited  inserts  in  the  skirt  and  the  roll 
collar,  is  a  delightful  pattern  for  the 
young  girl.  Printed  sateen,  linen  or  cot¬ 
ton  broadcloth  would  make  a  useful  frock 
for  general  wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8 
requires  1%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting  with 
1%  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  Ctiy. 


Pattern  3339  with  its  button-down-the- 
front  and  quaint  turn-over  collar  gives 
the  young  girl  or  small  woman  a  most 
fashionable  appearance.  Wool  jersey, 
satin  crepe,  or  printed  crepe  would  look 

well  in  this  design . The  pattern  cuts 

in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Price  13c. 


powder,  take  our  advice  and  go  easy 
at  first.  Start  out  with  y2  teaspoon¬ 
ful  mstead  of  one  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  called  for  here.  If  you  like 
hot  things,  you  may  be  able  to  take 
the  whole  1  y2  teaspoonfuls,  but  we 
doubt  it. 

*  *  * 

Pickle  of  Eggs 

Cook  very  hard  as  many  eggs  as 
are  required.  Drop  them  into  cold 
water  and  remove  the  shells.  Again 
put  them  into  cold  water.  Boil  as 
much  white  vinegar  as  will  be  needed 
with  a  slice  of  beet,  some  root  ginger, 
bruised,  some  peppercorns,  a  bay  leaf 
if  at  hand,  a  little  salt.  Let  these 
boil  slowly  in  the  vinegar  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  having  wiped  the 
eggs  dry  put  them  into  hot  jars  and 


Packing  Books  and  Pictures 
in  Moving 

Since  books  are  so  heavy,  pack  them 
in  several  small  boxes  or  barrels  in¬ 
stead  of  one  large  one.  Wrap  the 
books  in  small  packages,  placing  a 
layer  of  paper  between  the  binds. 
Place  about  6  books  in  every  package. 
Use  old  newspapers  for  the  wrapping 
paper.  Tie  every  package  of  books 
with  cord  so  they  cannot  rub  together. 
These  packages  of  books  are  packed 
in  the  box  or  barrel,  the  open  space 
being  filled  with  crumpled  newspaper 
or  excelsior  so  the  books  cannot  move 
within  the  box. 

Two  pictures  are  packed  together 
face  to  face  with  a  blanket  or  quilt 
between  them.  Small  ones  are  placed 
among  clothes  in  bureau  drawers  and 
the  large  ones  are  crated. 

Another  Dramatics  Contest 

THE  second  New  York  Community 
Dramatics  Contest  will  be  held  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University,  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  in  February 
1929. 

As  in  the  first  contest,  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  again  paying  their 
prize  of  $50.00  to  the  community  en¬ 
terprise  selected  by  the  group  winning 
first  place  in  the  state  contset  and  in 
addition  will  pay  a  bonus  of  $20.00 
each  to  enterprises  selected  by  the 
three  other  groups  competing  in  the 
final  contest.  The  casts  competing  in 
the  final  contest  will  have  their  return 
fare  paid  to  the  state  contest. 

Any  bona  fide  community  group  in 
the  State  of  New  York  except  city 
Little  Theatre  groups  are  eligible  for 
the  contest.  The  contestants  will  com¬ 
pete  for  county  championship  in  their 
various  counties  and  the  county  win¬ 
ners  will  later  compete  with  other 
county  winners  in  their  own  section  of 
the  state,  the  winners  of  these  contests 
in  turn  to  compete  at  the  state  con¬ 
test. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the 
contest  may  be  had  by  writing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Rural  Social  Organization, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


A  beauty-treatment  for  old  rooms! 

During  Spring-cleaning  time, you  can 
bring  added  cheerfulness  to  every 
room  in  the  house  simply  by  wash¬ 
ing  all  the  paint  with  Fels-Naptha. 

It  is  easier  than  you  think  with  the 
extra  help  of  this  golden  bar.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  effective 
cleaners  working  together — plenty 
of  naptha  to  dissolve  the  dirt  and 
good  golden  soap  to  wash  it  away, 
blended  together  by  our  exclusive 
process.  That’s  why,  from  the  annual 
Spring-cleaning  to  your  regular 
Weekly  wash  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  TEN-BAR  CARTON 


Is  There  a  GETZ 

WASHER  IN  YOUR  TOWN? 


No  woman  who  evor  used  a  "Getz”  would  be 


without  one — would 
give  up  her  piano  first. 
7  styles;  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  priee  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 


Write  at  once 


for  free  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 

the  advantage  of  low 

^ price  on  first  machine. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 

502  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 


WOOL 


BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING — ,  us  your  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  »  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  Wo  seli  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


When  Potatoes  Scorch 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  the  water 
will  boil  off  the  kettle  in  which  you 
are  cooking  potatoes  in  spite  of  your 
watchful  eye.  In  many  cases  this 
happens  just  as  the  potatoes  are  ready 
to  remove  from  the  fire. 

If  they  are  scraped  from  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle  very  often  the  scorched 
taste  is  quite  noticeable  but  if,  instead 
of  doing  this,  you  will,  without  trying 
to  remove  the  potatoes,  place  the 
saucepan  in  a  larger  utensil  full  of  cold 
water  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  they  can  be  easily  removed 
and  will  not  taste  scorched. — M.  H.  N., 
Conn. 


$2.50 


Cabbage  that  is  cooked  too  long 
turns  yellow  and  has  a  strong  flavor. 
If  it  is  cooked  properly,  it  will  have 
the  same  delicate,  green  color  as  raw 

cabbage. 


per  day  starts  the  rates  at  the 
popular  Hotel  Martinique. 
Thousands  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  visitors  to 

New  York 

regularly  enjoy  the  comfort- 
able  accommodations, 
splendid  food  and  the 
greatest 

Convenience 

offered  by  the  Martinique*— 
a  modem,  fire-proof  hotel 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  bug  city.  A  cordial 

Welcome 

awaits  every  visitor  to  New 
York  who  expects  and  re¬ 
ceives— “the  best  without 
extravagance”  at  the  Hotel 
Martinique. 

A.  E.  Singleton,  Mgr. 

jtiotCL  \bOOcRooms\ 

MARTINIQUE 

AFFILIATED  WITH  HOTEL  McALPIlt 

BROAD WAY~32<^  toJJ  ^  STREET^ 

YORK  CITY 
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Wooden  Spoil-5^  Victor  Rousseau 


LAFE’S  stroll  was  a  rapid  one.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  porch  he  al¬ 
most  ran  up  the  hill  road  toward  the 
cliff.  As  he  panted  toward  the  sum¬ 
mit  he  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels  in 
the  distance,  and  presently  he  saw  the 
cure’s  rig  coming  toward  him.  He 
hailed. 

“Say,  Father  Lucy,  d’you  mind  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  lift  into  St.  Boniface?”  he 
called. 

The  rig  stopped,  and  Lafe  perceived 
Madeleine  Rosny  seated  at  the  cure’s 
side.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  her 
face  agitated  and  deathly  pale.  Lafe’s 
hand  went  up  to  his  hat  awkwardly. 
“I  beg  pardon,  Father  Lucy,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

“Jump  in,  Mr.  Lafe,”  said  the  cure' 
‘Tm  glad  that  we  met.  We  need 
you.  We  are  going  to  St.  Boniface. 
Jump  in,  and  I  shall  tell  you  on  the 
way.” 

Lafe  entered  the  buggy,  and  Father 
Lucien  urged  on  the  horse;  then  he 
turned  and  said: 

“Louis  Duval  has  opened  a  saloon 
in  Baptiste’s  old  house,  and  Monsieur 
Askew  has  gone  to  stop  him.” 

“I  guessed  so,  Father  Lucy,”  an¬ 
swered  Lafe.  “I  was  just  on  my  way 
there,  in  case  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble.  I  guess  there  isn’t  likely  to 
be,  though.  Mr.  Askew  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.” 

“Trouble?”  questioned  the  cure' 
sharply.  “They  are  going  to  mur¬ 
der  him.” 

“I  heard  some  yarn  like  that  from 
Tremplay,”  said  Lafe,  “but  I  guessed 
that  was  all  talk.” 

“It  was  not  talk.  It  is  their  plan*” 
said  Father  Lucien.  “Mademoiselle 
Rosny  heard  of  it  from  Monsieur 
Brousseau  days  ago— it  was  on  the  day 
when  you  went  to  Ste.  Marie.  He  rode 
with  her  toward  Ste.  Marie  and  told 
her  so.  She  did  not  believe  him.  But 
the  plan  was  formed  before  ever  the 
officers  raided  Simeon’s  place.  Only, 
it  had  not  been  settled  how  or  where. 
Brousseau  told  Mademoiselle  Rosny, 
and  she  thought  he  was  joking. 

“This  afternoon  she  learned  of  it 
again  from  little  Baptiste,  who  asked 
her  to  warn  Monsieur  Askew.  Every¬ 
body  knew  he  would  go  alone  to  St. 
Boniface  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Mademoiselle  Rosny  rode  up  to  the 
camp  to  warn  Monsieur  Askew,  as 
Baptiste  had  begged  her.  He  would 
not  listen  to  her.  She  came  to  me. 
It  is  a  devil’s  plot,”  he  said  sternly, 
“and  if  they  hurt  one  hair  of  his  head 
they  shall  go  to  prison  for  it.” 

“We  must  get  there  in  time  to  save 
him.  You  will  do  all  you  can  to  save 
him,  will  you  not,  Mr.  Connell?”  asked 
the  girl,  looking  earnestly  at  Lafe.  As 
their  eyes  met  Lafe  realized  suddenly 
that  her  agitation  had  more  than  an 
impersonal  cause  behind  it.  The  swift 
knowledge  came  home  to  him  with  a 
shock;  it  cleared  up  many  things, 
among  them  the  fogs  of  rancor  that 
had  clouded  his  mind. 

“I’ll  do  everything  that’s  in  my  pow¬ 
er,  Mademoiselle,”  he  said.  “I’ll  stand 
by  him — I’ll  fight  for  him  if  there’s  any 
fighting - ” 

“There  will  be  none,”  said  Father 
Lucien.  “But  Mademoiselle  Rosny 
understands  now  what  Brousseau  is. 
She  knows  his  character  and  his  evil 
mind.  And  she  has  learned,  fortu¬ 
nately,  before  it  has  been  too  late.” 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  The 
buggy  descended  the  hill  and  rolled  to¬ 
ward  St.  Boniface.  As  it  crossed  the 
rickety  bridge  they  heard  the  sound  of 
distant  shouting  in  Duval’s  saloon. 
About  the  front  of  it  was  gathered  the 
entire  male  population  of  St.  Boniface, 
gesticulating  and  chattering. 

They  fell  back  in  dismay  as  the  cure' 
leaped  from  the  buggy  and  assisted 


Madeleine  Rosny  down.  Lafe  follow¬ 
ed.  He  tried  to  urge  the  girl  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  rig,  but  she  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  him.  She  listened  with  anxious 
intentness  as  the  cure'  addressed  the 
crowd,  her  lips  compressed,  her  bos¬ 
om  rising  and  falling  quickly.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Father  Lucien,  but 
each,  as  the  priest  turned  to  him,  tried 
to  shrink  back  behind  his  neighbor. 

They  were  pointing  inside  the  sa¬ 
loon.  The  cure'  hurried  through  the 
doorway,  Madeleine  Rosny  immediately 
behind  him,  and  Lafe  following  them. 
A  few  of  the  lumbermen  clustered 
about  the  shanty  door,  and  one  or  two 
went  hesitatingly  inside.  The  saloon, 
though  lit  by  an  oil  lamp,  was  empty, 
as  seemed  to  be  the  dark  stable  be¬ 
yond  it,  seen  through  the  open  door¬ 
way. 


peals,  lest  he  should  implicate  himself. 

But  as  he  stood  among  them,  shout¬ 
ing,  a  window  in  a  nearby  house  went 
up,  and  a  woman  handed  out  a  pail, 
three  parts  full.  Lafe  took  it.  As 
he  re-entered  the  shanty  the  crowd 
slowly  gathered  behind  him  again.  He 
hurried  into  the  stable.  The  cure'  took 
a  strip  of  the  girl’s  petticoat,  dipped 
it  in  the  pail,  and  began  to  cleanse  the 
wound,  pursing  his  lips  and  shaking 
his  head  the  while.  Lafe  could  see 
that  the  wound,  while  not  long,  was 
terribly  deep,  and  it  was  still  bleeding. 
It  was  impossible  to  do  more  than 
clean  it  superficially,  owing  to  the  need 
for  haste.  Having  done  this,  Father 
Lucien  made  a  pad  and  placed  it  in 
position,  while  Madeleine,  working 
with  steady  fingers  which  gave  the  lie 
to  her  face,  began  to  wind  the  strips 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor¬ 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  which  four  of  Brousseau’s 
henchmen  have  set  for  him  in  the  rear  of  a  saloon  which  Hilary  vows 
to  break  up. 


Father  Lucien  snatched  down  the 
lamp  and  carried  it  hastily  toward  the 
stable  door.  He  raised  it  and  looked 
in,  then  turned  and  tried  to  bar  Mad¬ 
eleine  from  entering.  But  she  push¬ 
ed  past  him,  saw,  cried,  wrung  her 
hands,  and  ran  into  the  middle  space 
between  the  rows  of  stalls.  Lafe,  fol¬ 
lowing  her,  saw  her  seated  upon  the 
floor,  and  Hilary,  covered  with  blood, 
lying  stretched  out  and  motionless,  his 
head  in  her  lap.  She  bent  over  him, 
and  Lafe  never  forgot  the  look  of  an¬ 
guish  in  her  eyes,  or  the  tension  of  the 
white  face. 

Still  supporting  Hilary’s  head  she  be¬ 
gan  tearing  long  strips  off  her  petti¬ 
coat,  frantically,  as  if  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  The  cure'  set 
down  the  lamp  on  the  floor  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  by  her,  raised  Hilary  very  gently, 
muttering  and  shaking  his  head.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  that  Lafe  could 
do.  Hilary’s  clothing  was  so  drench¬ 
ed  with  blood  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  wound  lay.  There 
were  livid  bruises  about  his  mouth  and 
cheeks,  and  on  the  forehead,  as  if  his 
assailants,  after  stabbing,  had  kicked 
him. 

Father  Lucien  half  turned  him  over 
and,  uttering  an  exclamation,  pointed 
to  the  shoulder,  from  which  fresh  blood 
was  slowly  welling.  Lafe  saw  that 
Hilary  was  alive;  he  breathed  very 
faintly,  but  his  face  was  the  colour  of 
death,  more  bloodless  than  that  of 
Madeleine.  The  cure'  began  cutting 
away  the  coat,  then  the  lining,  which 
would  not  come  with  it;  then  the  shirt. 
He  looked  up. 

“Bring  some  water,”  he  said. 

Lafe  hurried  out,  the  few  curious 
lumbermen  scattering  in  panic  and 
scurrying  before  him.  He  called  to 
them,  but  they  were  in  the  street  be¬ 
fore  they  turned  to  listen;  and  nobody 
seemed  to  dare  comply  with  his  ap¬ 


over  it  round  the  chest.  All  the  while 
she  worked  her  face  was  agitated,  and 
yet  composed,  and  only  the  tortured 
eyes  betrayed  what  she  was  suffering; 
but  when  the  wound  was  bound  she 
broke  down. 

“It  is  my  fault,”  she  cried  in  French, 
sobbing  despairingly.  “I  warned  him 
and  he  would  not  hear  me,  and  I  rode 
away.  I  knew  it  long  before  and  I 
would  not  believe  it.  I  have  killed 
him.” 

Lafe  noticed  that,  even  in  her  aban¬ 
donment,  she  held  her  body  motionless, 
lest  she  should  disturb  the  unconscious 
man  whose  head  she  held,  whose  life 
seemed  flickering  away. 

The  cure’s  hand  fell  on  her  shoulder. 
Lafe  noticed,  too,  and  thought  it  sig¬ 
nificant  afterward  that,  wild  though 
her  words  were,  and  untrue,  he  did  not 
then  deny  them. 

Madeleine  looked  up  and,  meeting  his 
eyes,  grew  calm.  Lafe  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  bent  down,  and  gently  raised 
Hilary’s  head  from  her  knee.  He  plac¬ 
ed  his  hands  beneath  the  shoulders, 
supporting  them,  while  Father  Lucien 
lifted  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
thus  they  carried  the  stricken  man 
through  the  shanty  toward  the  buggy. 

The  cure'  made  a  motion  to  Lafe  to 
enter.  “You  and  Mademoiselle  Ros¬ 
ny  will  drive  to  my  house,”  he  said. 
“As  there  is  no  room  for  me,  I  walk. 
I  give  you  the  key,  because  my  house¬ 
keeper  is  gone  to  bed  and  must  not 
be  frightened.” 

“No,  to  the  Chateau,”  said  Mad¬ 
eleine  Rosny.  “Do  you  think  he  shall 
go  anywhere  else,  Monsieur,  when  he 
is  like  this?” 

Her  voice  rang  proudly,  the  tone  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  opposition.  The  cure' 
was  silent. 

Lafe  drew  Hilary  into  the  bottom  of 
the  buggy  and  crouched  there,  sup¬ 
porting  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 


his  body.  But  Madeleine  watchful, 
uttered  a  low  cry.  A  little  blood  was 
leaking  through  the  bandage.  She 
hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  rig 
and  began  adjusting  it,  while  the  cure' 
turned  toward  the  crowd,  which  was 
looking  on  in  panicky  silence,  broken 
only  by  low  words  and  mutterings. 

“This  is  a  bad  night’s  work  that  you 
have  done!”  he  cried.  “You  shall  pay 
high  for  it,  every  man  here,  and  the 
assassins  too.  I  know  them  all.” 

The  man  who  stepped  forward  was 
the  foreman  of  the  mill,  by  name  Mac- 
Pherson,  a  decent  workman  and  a 
descendant  of  one  of  Wolfe’s  High¬ 
landers  who  had  settled  along  the 
coast  and  perpetuated  their  names  and 
something  of  their  staunch  character, 
if  nothing  else  of  their  race  survived. 
“We  are  not  all  guilty,  Monsieur  Tes- 
sier,”  he  said.  “I  knew  nothing  of 
this  until  the  deed  was  done,  or  I  should 
have  used  every  effort  to  prevent  it. 
These  people  asked  me  to  speak  for 
them.  They  say  that  they  broke 
down  the  stable  door  and  saved  his 
life  when  he  was  about  to  be  cut  to 
pieces.” 

“His  life!”  cried  Father  Lucien 
scornfully.  “His  life  hangs  by  a 
thread;  and,  if  he  dies,  his  murderers 
shall  hang  for  it.  And  you  are  guil¬ 
ty  equally,”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  crowd,  which  seemed  to  melt  un¬ 
der  his  burning  tones.  “You  left  him 
to  lie  there  and  bleed  to  death.” 

“Monsieur  Tessier,”  said  MacPher- 
son,  “I  had  only  just  arrived,  and  the 
attack  took  place  a  minute  before  you 
came.  They  say  they  wished  to  help 
him;  they  looked  into  the  stable,  but 
they  saw  the  blood  and  were  afraid  of 
being  accused.  There  were  only  a 
few  who  sided  with  the  Ste.  Marie  men, 
and  they  have  gone.” 

“They  shall  pay  for  it,”  cried  the 
cure'.  “And  listen  further.  You  think 
that  Monsieur  Askew  brought  the  rev¬ 
enue  officers  to  Ste.  Marie.  Do  I  not 
hate  Ste.  Marie  more  than  he?  Yet 
even  I  would  not  bring  the  officers  here 
until  I  had  used  every  means  to  clean 
up  the  evil  there.  It  was  Monsieur 
Morris  who  brought  them,  for  they  told 
me  so.” 

There  was  a  sensation  at  the  priest’s 
words.  An  excited  babble  broke  out. 
Madeleine,  who  had  just  completed  the 
bandaging,  halted  with  one  foot  upon 
the  step  of  the  buggy  and  turned  to 
the  lumbermen. 

“Yes,  you  left  him  to  die!”  she  cried 
in  scorn.  “You  were  afraid,  and  you 
forgot  that  strangers  who  come  upon 
our  land,  upon  our  seigniory,  are  un¬ 
der  our  protection.”  Her  eyes  blazed 
as  she  denounced  them.  “You  have 
forgotten  your  ancient  loyalty  in  these 
days,  Messieurs.  You  have  no  mem¬ 
ory  of  your  Seigneur  and  what  you 
owe  to  him — still  your  Seigneur,  al¬ 
though  you  no  longer  grind  and  hew 
for  him!  You  have  forgotten!” 

There  was  another  movement  among 
the  crowd.  Her  words  seemed  to  stir 
them  even  more  than  the  priest’s  had 
done.  “No,  no,  Mademoiselle!”  cried 
several  voices.  “No!  We  have  not 
forgotten!” 

MacPherson  came  forward  again. 
“They  say,  Mademoiselle,  they  did  not 
know  that  Monsieur  Askew  was  the 
Seigneur’s  friend,”  he  said.  “They 
thought  that  he  had  come  to  cut  the 
trees  upon  the  Seigneur’s  land.” 

“Well,  if  he  did,  what  then?  Does 
that  make  him  our  enemy  ?  And  are 
our  enemies  the  less  our  care  so  long 
as  we  are  seigneurs  in  St.  Boniface?” 

There  was  a  renewed  muttering. 
MacPherson  spoke  for  the  last  time. 
“They  thought,”  he  said,  “Mademoi¬ 
selle,  that  Monsieur  Brousseau’s  en¬ 
emies  were  yours.” 

,  (Continued  on  Po,ge  26) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  41  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Baby  Chicks 


Baby  Chicks 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
dogs,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 
months  old,  write  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  HESITATE  NOW  and  regret  later.  Buy  an 
English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  now:  they  will  bring  your 
cows  next  summer.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Mara¬ 
thon,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— Males  and  females,  three 
months  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  WARD  WILLARD, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.  


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE— Shorthorn  bull  calves.  GEORGE  MAT- 
TESON.  DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  prime  young  bulls,  farmers 
prices.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  offers  a  few  choice 
Registered  Holstein  calves  of  both  sex,  splendid  breed¬ 
ing,  good  individuality,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Herd 
under  State  and  Federal  supervision.  WILLIS  VAN 
DEWALKER,  R  2,  Rome,  N.  V. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts. 
Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KEN¬ 
NELS.  Atglen,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’s-fall  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mal¬ 
lory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  and  O.  I.  C.  pigs— 
$8  to  $10.  Service  boars.  JULIUS  GORDON,  Lawyers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DUBOC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  (Big  Type) 
from  large  litters,  best  blood  lines  of  breed.  Address 
F.  B.  KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs.  Grand 
champion  strain,  bred  from  600  lb.  sows.  Registered. 
$10.00  each.  E.  LAFLER.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings — low 
prices— catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM. 

Grampian,  Pa. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  ROCKS— Official  250  two-year- 
old  record.  Certified  or  pedigreed  males,  eggs,  chicks. 
Free  circular.  M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 
SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 

Minorcas— Exclusively— Chicks— eggs— stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
. — eggs — Exceptional  fine  type— dependable  layers— Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

'  TGMPKtNS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks 

real  laying  strains— low  prices— real  service— catalog. 
GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE  from  our  300  egg 
White  Leghorn  Cock  bird.  $3.00  per  dozen.  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— 10  eggs  $5. 
Healthy  free  range  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
R2,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Vermont 
certified:  Bred:  Grown:  Tested  100%  free  from  white 
diarrhea:  Cockerels  used  from  200-cgg  hens:  300  pullets 
hatched  Feb|  5:  2000  chicks  weekly:  Circular  with 
prices.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  A10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  January  &  February  hatched 
ready  to  ship,  $1.00  each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


EMBDEN  GOOSE  EGGS  35c  each;  Mammoth  Pekin 
duck  eggs  10c  each;  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each; 
$7.00  per  100;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1.25 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Postpaid  and  insured.  MRS. 
EDITH  ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Pa„  R.  D.  I. 


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  Black-Buff  and  White 
Minorcas,  cockerels,  trios  and  hatching  eggs.  WM.  H. 
WINEGARD.  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — Turkeys -Geese -Ducks -Guineas — 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. 
Pa.  * 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorns  mated 
to  pedigreed  males  from  250  to  315  egg  dams.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Circular.  WEBSTER 
KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  ten.  Black 
Giant  eggs  $1.75-15.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth, 
Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Bahy  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  —  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks — Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs.  Poland 
China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM.  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs— $1.00  per  15. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


SELLING  at  a  sacrifice  my  Dark  Cornish  games. 
EDGEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Marcy  Farms  strain. 
Hatching  eggs  $1.50  per  15  prepaid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac.  N.  Y. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM— Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  $6.00 
dozen  delivered.  Bourbon  Red,  Narrangansett  eggs  $5.00 
dozen  delivered.  Few  toms  for  sale..  WALTER 
JONES,  Woodlawn,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— PUREBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  hatching 
eggs  $1.50  per  setting  or  $8.00  per  100.  Also  a  few 
nice  cockerels  $4.00.  R.  F.  AUNGIER,  Tully.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey.  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world's  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


"CHICKS”— N.  Y.  Certified  White  Leghorns.  Big 
birds,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs.  Trapnested  and 
pedigree-hatched.  Catalog  free.  SPRING  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Akron.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  healthy  free  range 
stock  12c.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Md. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Eggs  for  hatching  "Everlay” 
Brown  Leghorns,  strongest,  healthiest,  best  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  strain  bred  today.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Em¬ 
porium,  Pa. 


CHICKS  and  PULLETS— Barron  White  Leghorns 
exclusively.  Big  bodies,  great  layers,  large  eggs.  We 
import  direct  from  England.  Catalog  free.  BISH¬ 
OP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12.  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.  Heavy  mixed  $10.  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  "Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity" 
— Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  8c  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
March  and  April  $20  per  100.  May  and  June  $15. 
Safe  arrival  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White,  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  BUFF  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$10.00  100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00  100;  White 
Rocks  $14.00  100;  Heavy  mixed  $10.00  100;  light  9 
cents.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write 
for  catalogue.  JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A,  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS— large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $12.00-100.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY:  From  heavy  laying 
strains  of  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00.  W.  &  B.  Leg.  $9.00. 
Mixed  $7.00  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  TANCRED  STRAIN  white  leghorn  chix 
$9.00  per  100.  Our  own  pure  bred  flock.  Special  prices 
on  larger  orders.  Write  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  McAlister ville.  Pa. 


CHICKS:  LARGE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  from  yearling  hens  mated  to  imported 
cockerels,  pedigreed  295  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


LAYING  CONTEST— STATE  FAIR  WINNER  bred 
Sure  Live  Chicks.  Pure  290  egg  Tancred  white  leg¬ 
horns  $15.00  per  100.  Ringlet  barred  rocks.  Tompskins 
reds  $16.00.  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  100%  Jive  arrival. 
Eggs  from  25  breeds  poultry,  ducks.  Breeders  since 
1896.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


CHICKS— ROCKS,  REDS,  Leghorns  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Catalogue  free. 
"TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  $10,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas  $12  per  100.  15  other  varieties.  Dis¬ 

count  on  big  orders.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS — Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75c — ten  $6.  Interfiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
International,  Texas  all  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10,  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred, 
eggs  $10.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


TURKEYS — Large  purebred  Mammoth  Bronze.  Dark 
colored,  very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain.  MRS. 
ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  duality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY. 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


GIANT  EMBDEN  GEESE— Also  Toulouse  and 
African  Breeding  Ganders.  Brown  Chinese  ganders 
specially  priced  at  $3;  $4;  $5  each.  A  trio  of  Dark 
Muscovys,  Buff  Orpingtons  or  Indian  Runners  for  $9. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE,  Route  4,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS.  Factoryville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — W.  Holland  Toms  $15  each.  Hatching 
eggs  $1  per  egg.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
R  3. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


“WILL  RENT  OR  SELL  farm  property  located  at 
Williamstown,  N.  Y.  Soil  especially  adaptable  for 
the  growing  of  certified  seed  potatoes.”  F.  L.  BUR¬ 
DICK,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — llacres,  capacity  1,500  hens ; 
buildings  up  to  date;  half  mile  large  town;  brick 
residence,  10  rooms,  with  all  improvements;  close  to 
ocean;  milk  winter;  price  $9,000,  part  cash.  CHAS. 
STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 


Additional  Classified 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Take  Good  Snap  Shots  (No*  1) 


By  Ray  Inman 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1928 

Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

My  Fortunate  Incident 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  Acres,  latest  improvements 
in  house  ana  ham.  Registered  cattle  and  sheep,  cattle 
TB  tested.  250  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of 
fruit,  maple  orchard.  IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.. 
Downsville,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit  Farm,  two  miles  from  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  92  acres— sandy  loam — 20  acres 
woodland,  balance  orchard  and  farm  land.  Stone  house 
and,  barn.  Over  800-apple  trees.  Abundance  grapes, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears  and  quinces.  12-acres 
wheat,  10  of  grass.  Good  markets.  Plenty  room  for 
dairy  trucking  or  poultry.  Offered  with  or  without 
stock,  crops  and  equipment.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  934 
High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience',  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box 
A,  301  E  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARRIED  COUPLE  immediately.  170  acre  farm, 
16  miles  below  Hudson,  New  York.  Requirements:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  utility  rabbit  raising  on  commercial  scale, 
orcharding,  field  crops,  livestock.  Good  references  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Christian  •  Scientist  preferred.  In 
first  letter  state  references,  farm  experience  and  wages 
expected.  BOX  456  care  American  Agriculturist. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding.  $25.00 
per  thousand.  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  INC..  Laceyville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  200  lbs.  Gas  Well.”— 
Fixtures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Baby ,  Chicks  for  Turkey 
Eggs,  Cobbler  potatoes  and  Berry  plants.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHERY,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS  PLAYS — One  and  four-act.  Cata¬ 
logue.  HARRY  DOTY.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
100  berry  pickers’  Record  Tags  40c  postpaid.  Samples 
free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25:  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADHLIA 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
W’rite  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist. 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS — Alsike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat, 
Victory  Oats,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Ivend'aia,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  ENSILAGE  CORN  bred  for  high  yield  ol 
grain  and  silage.  Certified  seed.  Germination  98%. 
Price  and  sample  free.  HAYNES  SNYDER.  FUL¬ 
TON,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  black 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 
list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy  only 
named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you  are  getting. 
Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  pink,  Bertrex  white, 
Schwaben  yellow.  Evelyn  Kirtland  glistening  pink, 
American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c  per  dozen.  No 
order  filled  for  less  than  50c.  Order  now.  B.  F. 
ADAMS.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.. 

Tifton,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  Giant  Washington  Rustproof 
$1.25-100.  $$.50-1000.  Prepaid.  JOHN  KENNEL, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  On  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  PULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


APPLE  TREES.  BALDWIN,  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy.  Wealthy-  2 
year.  4  to  5  ft.  25c  each.  $20  per  100.  25  or 

over  at  100  rates.  Peach  trees,  Elberta,  Hale,  Roch¬ 
ester.  Yellow  St.  John,  2  to  344  ft.  15c -each.  $10 
per  100.  25  or  over  at.  100  rates.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  one  year.  10c  each,  $5  per.  100.  Hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  bushes  25c  each.  Many  other  items  at  special 
prices.  All  stock  offered  strictly  first  class  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  THOM¬ 
AS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahli^.  Bulbs.  All  colOrs.,  labeled, 
worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM.  Stepney.  Conn. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS— Mixed  colors.  Sturdy 
New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents.  PETUNIA  GAR¬ 
DENS,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


CACTI.  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  BARE  PLANT  CO.,  MomsviUe,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS— 12  TUBERS,  mixed  varieties,  labeled  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  We  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 


NEAR  CERTIFIED  SEEDS— Irish  Cobbler  and 
Green  Mountain  potatoes — Wells’  Red  Kidney  and 
Perry  marrow  beans — Alpha  barley.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ifa,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New,  two-rowed,  stiff  straw, 
heavy  yielder.  Clean,  plump  seed.  Purity  99%.  ger¬ 
mination  94%.  Local  growers  wanted.  Write  for  il¬ 
lustrated  .  description,  sample,  name  of  nearest  grower, 
and  free  seed  offer.  LONGACRE  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  A. 


25  MILLION  OUTDOOR  GROWN  “Frostproof”  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants — Early  Jersey,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $1.75;  1000, 
$3.00.  Prepaid,  expressed  collect:  10,000.  $20.00  cash. 
Bermuda  Onion  paints  same  price.  Full  count,  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Wholesale 
Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRIES— Dunlaps.  Eatons.  Gibsons,  Bur- 
rills.  100— 75c;  Premier  Cooper.  90c;  Mastodons  $2.00; 
Champions,  Progressives  $1.00;  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  grapO  vines  $3.00  (prepaid)  thousand  wholesale. 
CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 


ROOTGRAFTS— McINTOSH,  DELICIOUS,  Other 
kinds,  good  stock,  unexcelled  workmanship.  Should 
make  nice  whips  by  Fall.  $3.65—100  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  1000  up,  lower  price.  H.  E.  MARKLE, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va, 


VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  now  to  trans¬ 
plant  or  pot.  Tomatoes— Langdon’s  Earliaha,  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewell,  Stone 
and  Matchless.  $3.00  per  100  Prepaid.  Peppers— Ruby 
King.  Worldbeater.  Chinese  Giant,  and  Sunnybrook 
$3.00  per  1000.  Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty  $5.00  per 
1000.  Cauliflower — Early  Snowball  $4.00  per  1000. 
Cabbage— Copenhagen  Market  $2.50  per  1000.  Trans¬ 
planted  and  Potted  plants  of  all  kinds  ready  May  1st. 
Send  for  free  list.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown. 
N.  J. 


JAPAN  ONION  SETS  35c  quart— 4  qts.  $1.  Pick 
Strawberries  5  months  June  to  November.  Everlast¬ 
ing  plants  $2,  Mastodon  $3  per  100,  all  postpaid.  W. 
E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE— Onion,  Tomato,  Potato 
plants,  leading  varieties  ready  now,  packed  damp 
moss.  Postpaid  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  $1,000,  $2.50. 
Expressed  1,000,  $2.00;  4,000,  $7.00:  10,000,  $15.  Or¬ 
der  today.  Catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON  FARMS. 
Albany,  Ga,  


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS— From  Factory  Trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOLENS — Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention  garment 
planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A.  Camden.  Me. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED— Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTIIAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


“DAIRY  SKINS.  CALFSKINS.  HIDES  wanted. 
Good  prices.  Write  S.  H.  Livingston,  Succ.  Key¬ 
stone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


IN  Aunt  Janet’s  Fortunate  Incident 
Contest  some  of  our  younger  readers 
sent  in  letters.  It  did  not  seem  quite 
fair  to  have  their  letters  competing 
with  letters  of  women  of  many  years’ 
experience  so  special  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  best  of  the  junior  con¬ 
tributions.  You  can  see  that  the  writers 
of  these  letters  are  not  children  but 
since  they  are  younger  than  most  of 
those  who  competed  it  seemed  right 
that  they  should  have  special  attention. 
— Aunt  Janet. 


Prefers  Farm  Life 

First  Prise  Letter 
HEN  I  was  twelve  years  old  my 
parents  and  their  family  moved 
from  the  noisy  city  to  a  large  dairy 
farm.  There  were  forty  cows  on  the 
place.  For  a  long  time  they  struggled 
working  hard  trying  to  succeed  but 
instead  failed.  Both  my  mother  and 
father  milked  and  cared  for  the  ani¬ 
mals.  I  never  milked  because  I  was 
too  weak.  I  only  weighed  forty-five 
pounds  at  that  age. 

After  the  third  year  the  following 
summer  we  planted  a  large  bed  of 
strawberries  and  along  with  that  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  That  was  my 
lucky  day  for  then  I  could  help  along 
a  little  more.  I  could  weed  and  hoe 
which  is  not  as  hard  as  milking. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  old  leaving  seven  children  under 
my  care,  the  youngest  now  being  four. 
With  truck  gardening  she  (the  young¬ 
est)  will  soon  be  able  to  help  along 
too.  All  of  us  including  my  father 
like  to  grow  vegetables  best  because  it 
is  simple  work.  Although  I  was  born 
in  the  city  I  prefer  the  farm.  There 
are  so  many  more  things  to  learn  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  city. — M.  L.  S., 
Conn.  . 


A  Lucky  Accident 

Second  Prize  Letter 
Y  most  fortunate  incident  was  four 
years  ago  on  one  cold  frosty  night 
in  late  autumn.  Daddy  had  just  bought 
a  nw  car  about  two  weeks  before  and 
we  had  been  to  a  nearby  town  to  do 
our  Saturday  shopping.  We  stayed  for 
the  show  and  it  was  quite  late  and 
Daddy  was  in  a  hurry  anyway  he  was 
always  quite  a  fast  driver.  We  came 
all  right  until  we  came  to  a  curve  in 
the  road  and  we  were  driving  too  fast 
to  make  it;  the  road  was  frosty  so  we 
went  through  the  ditch,  through  a 
pagewire  fence  and  landed  upside  down 
in  a  pond.  It  threw  mamma  out  and  the 
rest  of  us  were  under  the  car  in  the 
water.  Daddy  got  out  and  helped 
mamma  get  me.  I  was  under  robes, 
cushion  and  groceries.  We  were  all 
cold  and  wet  but  fortunately  there  was 
a  house  nearby  and  the  people  were 
very  kind.  They  took  us  in  dripping 
as  we  were  and  gave  us  dry  clothes 
to  put  on  and  hot  ginger  tea  to  drink 
and  we  never  even  had  a  cold.  But 
the  top  of  the  car,  fenders  and  wind¬ 
shield  were  completely  ruined.  For¬ 
tunately  none  of  us  got  hurt.  Now 
we  have  a  larger  car  but  Daddy  had 
his  lesson.  He  is  a  careful  driver  now 
and  slows  down  for  a  curve  now  even 
if  the  roads  are  not  frosty. — L.  H.( 
New  York. 


When  I  Was  Given  a  Home 

Third  Prize  Letter 

|  CONSIDER  July  19th,  1926  the 
1  most  fortunate  incident  of  my  life. 
That  you  may  understand  why  I  will 
give  some  of  my  history. 

My  early  life  was  very  unpleasant 
because  there  was  constant  strife  and 


tumult  in  the  home  with  no  regard  to 
principle.  One  day  while  visiting  my 
aunt  the  startling  words,  “You  have  nf 
home”  rang  over  the  wire  and  some 
message  it  was  for  a  child  of  eight 
to  receive. 

From  that  day  on  I  was  from  “pillar 
to  post”  so  to  speak  until  I  landed  in 
that  big  institution,  the  county  home. 
I  was  adopted  by  a  family  who  were 
very  mean  to  me  so  one  night  about 
twelve  o’clock  I  skipped  out  and  was 
brought  back  to  the  county  home  by 
the  state  troopers. 

On  July  19  Mrs.  R.  sent  for  me  to 
come  and  pick  strawberries  for  her 
and  such  berries,  the  rows  were  very 
long  and  straight  with  straw  between 
the  rows  to  crawl  on. 

Through  charity  Mrs.  R.  permitted 
me  to  remain  and  make  my  home  with 
her.  I  had  never  had  any  training  of 
moral  culture  or  refinement  and  such 
a  girl!  Over  wire  fences,  up  into 
trees,  tearing  my  clothes  and  never 
paying  any  attention.  I  was  more  of  a 
boy  than  girl.  But  with  much  train¬ 
ing  and  patience  on  Mrs.  R’s  part  I 
can  say  I  am  greatly  changed. 

I  am  now  a  young  lady  in  second 
year  high  school,  with  considerable 
ambition  and  aim  to  climb  higher  and 
higher  until  I  reach  the  top  of  that  tall 
mountain  called  “Success.” 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  that 
day  was  my  most  fortunate  incident. 
— T.  H.,  New  York. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

Lafe  saw  the  girl  stagger  as  if  she 
had  received  a  blow.  She  put  her 
hand  upon  the  buggy  wheel  and  lean¬ 
ed  thus  for  a  moment,  staring  into 
MacPherson’s  face.  Then,  without  a 
word,  she  stepped  in,  took  up  the  reins, 
and  began  to  urge  the  horse,  very 
slowly,  along  the  road.  The  cure' 
came  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle. 

“I  shall  come  to  the  Chateau,  then, 
Mademoiselle  Rosny,”  he  said. 

Madeleine  did  not  answer  him.  Pres¬ 
ently  Lafe,  crouching  in  the  bottom  of 
the  buggy,  heard  her  sobbing  again, 
low,  heartbroken  sobs  that  she  could 
not  check  for  a  long  time. 

Luckily  the  moon  was  bright,  and 
the  horse  steady.  The  Chateau  was 
hardly  farther  than  the  cure’s  house, 
if  one  went  by  the  road  that  branched 
off  a  little  above  the  bridge;  it  had 
been  made  the  year  before,  and  ran 
through  the  heart  of  the  forest,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nothing  more  than  two 
wheel  tracks,  which  were,  however, 
free  from  boulders  and  afforded  easy 
travelling.  Once,  as  the  buggy  swung 
round  a  bend,  Lafe,  looking  out,  saw 
the  cure'  trudging  behind,  shaking  his 
heavy  stick.  His  own  heart  was 
heavy  enough;  he  blamed  himself  for 
Hilary’s  misfortune.  He  should  have 
stood  by  him.  And  he  had  meant  to 
do  so.  But  he  had  not  calculated  that 
Hilary  would  walk  so  fast  or  go  to  St 
Boniface  so  soon.  He  was  still  plung¬ 
ed  in  his  despairing  reflections  when  he 
realized  that  the  drive  was  almost  end¬ 
ed. 

The  trees  fell  away,  disclosing  the 
Rosny  chateau.  The  buggy  stopped 
before  the  door,  in  front  of  which  the 
Seigneur  and  the  old  retainer  were 
standing,  with  anxious  faces.  Mad¬ 
eleine  bent  swiftly  over  Hilary  and 
raised  his  limp  hand;  then  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  Lafe’s  mutely  asking  him 
that  question  which  could  not  be  spok¬ 
en. 

“He  is  no  worse,”  said  Lafe. 

(To  be  Continued ) 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A .  A.  Readers 


Family  Histories  for  $35 


Sometime  ago  two  men  came  around 
this  section  in  an  automobile  and  asked 
for  our  family  history  for  a  book  to  be 
printed  by  the  New  Jersey  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society,  Inc.,  of  Patter¬ 
son,  New  Jersey.  They  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  aobut  our  family  history  and 
after  that  was  finished  they  asked  us  if 
the  statements  were  all  true.  We  said 
they  were  and  the  men  replied:  “Kindly 
sign  here.” 

We  thought  we  were  simply  signing  a 
statement  that  all  the  facts  given  were 
true  but  now  we  find  that  it  was  a  con¬ 
tract  and  that  they  are  trying  to  collect 
535  from  us  for  it. 

E  are  informed  that  recently  a 
group  of  about  fifteen  people,  who 
had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  our 
reader  held  a  meeting  in  Passaic  Coun¬ 
ty  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  decide 
what  possible  action  could  be  taken, 
and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
engage  a  lawyer  to  defend  them. 

Another  man  writes:  “I  consider  this 
one  of  the  biggest  scandals  that  I  ever 
knew  to  be  pulled  off  in  Passaic  Coun¬ 
ty  and  I  have  lived  here  for  the  past 
forty  years.  If  I  am  compelled  to  pay 
the  money  I  will  put  some  more  with 
it  and  pay  in  court.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Genealological  and  Biographical 


Society,  Inc.,  has  published  seven  vol¬ 
umes  of  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a 
sort  of  “Who’s  Who”  of  New  Jersey. 
The  book  may  have  some  value  and 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  this  company 
over  any  of  our  readers  who  went  into 
the  proposition  with  their  eyes  open. 
We  understand  that  some  did  have  the 
matter  presented  in  a  legitimate  man¬ 
ner  but  many  who  signed  contracts 
claim  that  it  was  badly  misrepresented 
to  them. 

This  case  emphasizes  the  advice  we 
have  so  often  given  in  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  Never  sign  any  paper  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  outcome  of  this  case  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest. 

Investigate  Before  Taking 
Correspondence  Course 

“I  am  asking  for  a  little  advice  about 
The  High  School  Home  Study  Bureau, 
Inc.,  31  Union  Square  New  York  City. 
I  have  written  to  this  School  and  they 
promise  to  send  me  12  high  school  books 
for  $14.27  cash  and  then  when  I  have 
finished  them  write  and  tell  them  that  I 
am  ready  for  a  test  and  they  will  send 
me  test  papers  to  fill  out  and  send  them 
back.  They  correct  them  and  if  I  get 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  March  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 


Paid  to  February  1st,  1928 . $92,107.72 

Paid  daring  February,  1928 .  1,572.13 

Paid  during  March,  1928 .  1,334.26 


$95,014.11 


C.  D.  Robinson,  Groton,  N.  Y. _ $  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — cuts  and  bruises 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  Machias,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

Isaac  Rappaport,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. _  62.8S 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs 

Wm.  W.  Allen,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  femur 

John  Maack,  Dayton,  N.  J. _  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut  eyelid 

Louis  B.  Dlugo,  Monroe,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  collision — injured  legs  and  arms 

Jake  Monty,  Jewett  City,  Conn . .  44.28 

Thrown  from  buggy — fractured  ribs 

Ernest  Davis,  Greene,  N.  Y. _  122.86 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  humerus 

Susanna  J.  Clark,  Felton,  Del. _  10.00 

Auto  acident — cut  knee 

F.  O’Connor,  Downsville,  N.  Y. _  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  knee 

Lloyd  Stewart,  Plymouth,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprains  and  cuts 

Leon  Black,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _  29.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  toe 

John  C.  Husk,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  left  hand 

Clara  E.  Miller,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. _  15.71 

Auto  collision — fractures  and  cuts 

George  W.  Rude,  Sussex,  N.  J. _  40.00 

Auto  collision — fractures  and  lacerations 


Luella  R.  Dewitt,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 124.28 

Auto  collision — fractures  and  bruises 

George  Birdsall,  Burt,  N.  Y. _  70.00 

Auto  turned  turtle — fractures  and  contusions 

E.  B.  Dalaha,  Colley,  Pa. _  17.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  legs 

Nathan  E.  Johnson,  Rummerfield,  Pa. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — spinal  concussion 

Ludwig  F.  Higg,  New  Milford,  Conn . .  35.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  head  and  body 

3.  Sanford,  Manlius,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Struck  by  car — fractured  finger 

Fannie  Cole,  Byron,  N.  Y. _  25.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

C.  J.  Pfaff,'  Kennard,  Pa. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle 

Edward  S.  Case,  Sheds,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  back 

Wm.  Donaghua,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  leg 

Linnie  C.  Ware,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  collision — strained  neck 

William  Madden,  Mt".  Holly,  N.  J. _  50.00 

Auto  collision— lacerated  scalp  and  knee 

Milton  A.  Barney,  Dalton,  N.  Y. _  35.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  logs — bruised  knee 

Charles  H.  Pickett,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. _  45.71 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — wrenched  spine 

John  Simmers,  Thurmont,  Md.  _  20.00 

James  G.  Button,  Granville,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations  and  contusions 

Daisy  Kraus,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. _  60.00 

Auto  collision — contused  head,  face  and  arms 
Albert  G.  Van  Zandl,  So.  Kortwright,  N.  Y..  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  back 
John  Van  Wornter,  Albany,  N.  Y. _  125.00 


$1334.26 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Mrs.  D.  L.  Cripe,  Peterhoro,  N.  Y. _ $  1.24 

(Payment  from  Knitwear  company) 

A.  H.  Johnson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. _  19.20 

(Adjustment  on  farm  equipment  returned) 

Miss  F.  E.  Carleton,  Morris,  N.  Y. _  12.09 

(Express  claim  settled) 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Jones,  Mattituck,  L.  I . .  28.15 

(Settlement  on  mail  order  claim) 

Oscar  Woolford,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. _  39.00 

(Settlement  from  commission  merchant) 

James  Carroll,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. _  25.00 

(Adjustment  on  real  estate) 

L.  S.  Leach,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _  6.00 

(Adjustment  on  mail  order  claim) 

Hobart  Francis,  Climax,  N.  Y. _  2.00 

(Adjustment  on  radio  appliance) 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Borden,  Towanda,  Pa _ _  10.92 

(Settlement  from  commission  merchant) 

Schruis  Bros.,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _  15.74 

(Settlement  from  commission  merchant) 

Edgar  S.  Payne,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

(Settlement  for  cow  killed  by  automobile) 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Heimbach,  Gilbertsville,  Pa. _  1.00 

(Settlement  on  returned  merchandise) 

James  L.  Carl,  Dysart,  Pa _  25.00 

(Settlement  on  automobile  accident) 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Tourtellot,  Waterford,  N.  Y. _  3.00 

(Settlement  on  returned  merchandise) 


Alfred  Wilcox,  Pataskala,  Sbio _ 46.75 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

D.  Van  Nest,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. _ _  20.40 

(Adjustment  on  radio) 

Winant  Smith,  Richland,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

L.  G.  Collins,  Pt.  Peninsula,  N.  Y. _  1.36 

Calhoun  Bros.,  Andes,  N.  Y. _  g.oo 


$354.76 

General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No 
Money  is  Involved 

Ray  Voorhees,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

(Registration  papers  delivered) 

Frederick  Quenville,  Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y. 

(Ordered  merchandise  delivered) 

W.  B.  Parkhurst,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

(Ordered  merchandise  delivered) 

E.  E.  Levey,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

(Ordered  merchandise  received) 

Delphine  Bolt,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  from  mail  order  house) 

Fred  Schultz,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

(Ordered  merchandise  delivered) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  March 


Herschel  Richardson,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y.  .  $50.00 

George  W.  Hirsch,  R.  D.  2,  Alexander,  N.  Y. .  50.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $1789.02 


a  passing  mark  of  65%  on  all  twelve  sub¬ 
jects  then  they  will  send  me  my  high 
school  certificate.  Will  you  let  me  know 
if  this  school  is  reliable?” 

UPON  investigation,  we  find  that  the 
High  School  Home  Study  Bureau, 
Inc.,  is  not  recognized  by  the  State 
Dept,  of  Education.  We  recently  had 
a  question  about  the  correspondence 
course  in  high  school  subjects  offered 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  sent  us  the  following  report 
which  may  be  of  interest  along  this 
line: 

“I  assume  that  the  correspondence 
course  in  high  school  subjects  offered 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  Columbia 
University,  is  a  high  grade  and  in 
many  instances  will  serve  the  needs 
of  mature  people  who  cannot  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  attend  school  regular¬ 
ly.  Admission  to  Regents  examina¬ 
tions,  however,  is  another  matter.  This 
rests  entirely  with  the  principal  con¬ 
cerned.  It  would  be  possible  to  make 
such  arrangements,  however,  and  to 
obtain  a  Regents  acedemic  diploma  up¬ 
on  the  completion  of  the  requirements 
for  this  diploma  at  a  minimum  passing 
mark  of  75  per  cent  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  required.” 

Albany  Dairy  Fails  to 
Answer  Mail 


“In  May,  1926,  I  shipped  milk  via  the 
Hudson  Valley  Trolley  Express  to  a  man 
named  Graham,  the  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Albany  Dairy,  Spruce  Street,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  After  shipping  milk  to 
this  man  for  nearly  a  month,  I  stopped 
because  I  was  not  able  to  collect  for  my 
shipments.  After  writing  several  letters 
and  receiving  no  replies,  I  went  down  to 
see  him,  but  got  no  better  satisfaction.” 


WHEN  we  received  the  above  claim, 
we  immediately  wrote  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Dairy  Company  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the 
following  report  comes  from  them: 

“The  Albany  Dairy  Company  has  not 
obtained  a  license  from  this  Depart¬ 
ment  and  has  filed  no  bond  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  producers.  There  may 
be  some  question  as  to  whether  this 
concern  was  operating  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  license  was  required  prior  to 
September  1st.  We  ascertained  that 
on  October  11th  the  Albany  Dairy 
Company  was  purchasing  milk  from 
producers,  and  under  the  amended 
statute  should  have  obtained  a  license. 

“Inasmuch  as  no  license  was  obtain¬ 
ed  even  after  this  matter  had  been 
brought  to  their  attention,  evidence  of 
the  violation  was  referred  to  our  legal 
bureau  on  October  13.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  that  they  discontinued  the 
purchase  of  milk  from  producers,  and 
we  understand  that  they  are  now  ob- 
obtaining  a  small  supply  of  milk,  which 
they  distribute,  from  another  milk 
company  and  are  therefore,  not  requir¬ 
ed  to  obtain  a  license  or  file  a  bond 
under  Article  21.” 

Inasmuch  as  this  Company  has  now 
discontinued  purchasing  milk  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
get  any  adjustment.  The  only  course 
now  open  is  for  all  the  people  in  that 
vicintiy  having  claims  against  the  Al¬ 
bany  Dairy  Company  to  get  together 
and  take  legal  steps  to  get  the  money 
due  them. 


Ownership  of  Line  Tree 

Who  is  entitled  to  a  “line  tree”  or  in 
other  words,  one  which  is  on  the  line 
between  two  wood  lots? 

IF  THE  trunk  of  the  tree  is  wholly 
or  partly  on  the  land  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  of  the  neighbor,  it  is  the 
common  property  of  both  and  you  are 
tenants  in  common  as  to  that  tree. 
This  means  that  when  you  cut  the 
tree  down  you  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
division  of  the  tree  or  its  value.  Where 
one  tenant  destroys  the  subject  of  the 
etnancy  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  that  other  has  an  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  against  him  and  if  he  is  awake 
at  the  time  and  doesn’t  want  the  tree 
cut  down  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get 
an  order  form  the  court,  demanding 
that  the  woodman  spare  the  tree. 


Champion 

offers 

Striking 

Improvements 

Champion  — 
for  all  cars 
other  than 
ModelTFord 

75^ 


Champion  X 
for  Ford 
Model  T 

60/ 
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r  ARM  OWNERS  operating 
trucks,  tractors,  and  other 
engine-driven  farm  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  new  Cham¬ 
pion  improvements. 

A  remarkable  new  silli- 
manite  glaze  on  the  insu¬ 
lator — keeping  the  plug  free 
from  carbon  and  oily  de¬ 
posits — thus  increasing  its 
insulating  efficiency. 

New  compression -tight 
patented  gasket  seal  which 
holds  absolutely  gas-tight 
‘  —thus  insuring  maximum 
compression. 

Improved  special  analysis 
electrodes  providing  a 
permanently  fixed  spark 
gap  which  is  far  more  effi- 
cientunder  all  conditions. 

Champion  says  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  that  Champion 
superiorities  are  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  warrant 
immediate  equipment 
with  new  Champions, 
no  matter  what  spark 
plug  you  may  be  us¬ 
ing  now. 

Use 


AH 
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Stop  Poultry  Stealing 

Mark  Your  Poultry  With  Your  OWN  Exclusive, 
Registered,  Number  and  You  Can  Positively  Identify  It 


One  reason  for  the  great  prevalence  of  chicken  stealing  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  positively  identifying  your  property-  Now  it  is  possible*  at  a  nominal  cost*  to 
mark  every  hen  on  your  farm  with  a  number  that  cannot  be  removed  without 
mutilating  her  wing.  The  mark  will  still  be  there  after  the  hen  is  killed  and 
dressed- 

The  marker  is  patented  and  American  Agriculturist  has  exclusive  rights  to  its 
distribution  in  this  territory-  Only  A.  A.  subscribers  can  get  these  markers  with 
all  the  protection  they  afford.  Your  number  will  be  registered  and  a  complete  list 
of  numbers  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  owners  will  be  sent  to  all 
sheriffs  and  State  Police  in  this  territory. 

Use  the  order  blank  on  this  page  and  send  for  an  A.  A.  Poultry  Marker  today. 


This  shows  the  new 
poultry  marker 


2. 


4. 


5. 


This  shows  how  the  mark  is  made  in  the  webb  of  the  wing.  Needles  in  the 
marrker  are  arranged  to  form  the  numbers.  The  needles  penetrate  the 
skin  and  the  plunger,  operated  by  the  thumb,  injects  specially  made  ink 
into  the  tissue.  The  mark  so  made  is,  therefore,  permanent  like  tattooing. 


What  To  Do  To  Stop 
Poultry  Thefts 

Mark  your  birds  so  you  can  identify  them.  The  A.  A.  poultry 
marker  marks  them  permanently. 

Lock  your  poultry  house.  This  may  not  keep  out  the  thief  but  it  will 
make  his  sentence  heavier  when  he  is  caught. 

Have  an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  so  you 
will  be  eligible  for  a  reward. 

Notify  the  authorities  immediately  when  you  discover  your  loss  and 
give  them  all  possible  information  about  the  case. 

Write  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 


This  May  Help  You  Win  a 
Chicken  Thief  Reward 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist  offers  a  reward  of  $50  to  be  paid  for  the 
conviction  of  a  chicken  thief  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions. 

1 :  The  reward  is  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving 
the  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
chicken  thief  who  steals  from  an  A.  A.  subscriber. 

2:  An  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
must  be  posted  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 

3:  The  thief  must  receive  a  prison  sentence. 

4:  The  person  who  claims  a  reward  must  be  willing 
to  aid  the  authorities  by  appearing  in  court  to  testify. 

Mark  your  poultry  so  you  can  identify  it. 
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American 

Agriculturist 


SERVICE,  BUREAU 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


American 

Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


-ORDER  BLANKS. 

American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  me  the  following,  with  complete  directions 
for  use: 

. A.  A.  Poultry  Markers  @  $2.00  each . 

. Extra  ink,  200  birds  65c,  500  birds  $1 . 

(Check  Enclosed) 

I  hereby  agree  to  mark  all  my  poultry  with  American 
Agriculturist  poultry  marker.  I  further  agree  that  I  will  not 
sell  or  transfer  this  marker,  or  allow  it  to  be  used  except  on 
my  own  poultry  and  livestock. 

Name . 

Address . 

Number  of  chickens  and  other  poultry . . 


American 

Agriculturist 
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Where  Cooperation  Depends  On  Results 


Organization  Gets  a  Good  Price  for  California  Oranges 

By  H.  E.  COOK 


I  WANT  to  tell  our  readers  something 
about  the  Mutual  Orange  Distributors 
Association,  known  as  the  M.  O.  D.,  a 
selling  agency  for  citrus  fruit,  of  which 
last  year  it  handled  about  eleven  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  in  California.  I  do  this 
because  Mr.  Blodget,  previously  mentioned, 
has  charge  of  the  field  work  for  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  evidently  one  of  the  best 
managed  co-operatives  in  the  State  and 
through  him  I  am  in  touch  more  accurately 
with  sound  co-operative  methods.  Their 
growth  has  been  so  consistently  steady 
since  their  organization  in  1906  that  its 
work  must  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  Company  is  mutually  co-operative. 
The  people  here  believe  in  competitive  co¬ 
operation, — quite  the  opposite  from  our 
idea  in  the  east  of  giving  any  body  of  men 
a  monopoly.  Personally,  T  believe  they  are 
right.  In  other  words,  co-operation  means 
nothing  in  and  of  itself  unless  more  net 
money  is  brought  to 
the  pockets  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  must 
have  competition  just 
the  same  as  direct 
buying  through  indi¬ 
viduals  or  combined 
groups  of  men.  To 
do  this  the  growers 
keep  their  hands  on 
the  machinery. 

In  proportion  as  a 
sales  agency  makes 
good  does  it  win  their 
support ;  there  is  no 
blind  following  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  co¬ 
operative. 

The  M.  O.  D.  is 
governed  by  a  board 
of  fifteen  directors, 
selected  because  of 
their  judgment  and 
standing,  from  the 
growers  fairly  well 
distributed  over  the 
territory.  When  the 
grower  signs  up  with 


the  M.  O.  D.  as  his  selling  agent,  he  agrees 
to  give  the  M.  O.  D.  the  entire  charge  of 
the  sale  of  his  fruit  for  one  year  and  to 
put  his  fruit  through  a  certain  packing 
house,  which  naturally  follows  that  he  has 
agreed  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  that  individual  packing  house. 

The  packing  house  is  owned  by  the 
growers  and  has  its  own  officers  and  rules. 
They  pick  the  fruit,  pack  and  transport  it 
at  cost,  buy  their  own  fertilizer  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  whatever  they  choose  to  do  that 
is  naturally  done  as  a  contributing  factor 
to  their  business  as  producers. 

While  the  M.  O.  D.  does  not  dictate  to 
the  packing  house,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  their  interests  are  mutual  and  they 
must  work  in  harmony.  The  fact  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

During  the  picking  season  each  grower 


is  given  his  own  liberty  in  selecting  his  time, 
if  at  such  time  the  market  seems  ready  for 
his  fruit.  The  picking  begins  and  the  fruit 
is  delivered  at  once  to  the  packing  house, 
emptied  from  the  field  cases  into  tanks  of 
a  solution  of  borax  called  brogdite,  heated 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  to  kill  the 
blue  mold  germs,  then  passed  over  revolv¬ 
ing  brushes,  cleaning  or  scrubbing  the  fruit, 
and  then  dried  by  electric  fans ;  thence  it 
goes  into  what  is  called  a  “fog  tank”  where 
a  spray  of  paraffine  is  introduced  which 
hinders  shriveling  and  prevents  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  so  called  respiration.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  borax  and  paraffine,  called 
“Brogdex”,  is  a  preparation  entirely  used 
by  the  M.  O.  D. 

The  fruit  then  passes  on  moving  belts  be¬ 
fore  sorters — women  in  the  house  I  visited 
— where  faulty  fruit,  if  there  be  any,  is 
taken  out.  It  then  runs  over  mechanical 
graders  and  counted  by  electric  counters, 

wrapped  and  packed 
by  hand  and  then 
carted  into  the  car, 
462  cases  to  each  car. 
The  accuracy  of  this 
sorting  and  counting 
cannot  be  questioned 
and  each  grower  can 
at  once  examine  what 
his  fruit  really  is  and 
the  number  of  cases 
to  his  credit.  A  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  sort  can 
be  justly  pooled. 

Pooling  where 
quality  is  as  uniform 
as  put  out  by  these 
packing  houses  can 
righteously  be  pooled 
and  so  the  “Pure 
Gold”  brand  put  on 
the  market  by  the  M. 
O.  D.  means  the  same 
thing  wherever  found. 
After  the  fruit  is 
packed  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  M. 
O.  D.  is  its  next 
direction  and  this 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Packing  oranges  in  California.  These  women  sort  out  the  imperfect  fruit  before  the 
oranges  are  crated, 
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Years  of  Service 

in 

Model  T  Fords 

Expenditure  of  few  dollars  may 
enable  you  to  get  thousands  of  miles 
from  your  old  car 

THE  Model  T  Ford  is  still  a  great  car.  It  led  the  motor 
industry  for  twenty  years  and  it  is  used  today  by  more 
people  than  any  other  automobile.  More  than  eight 
million  Model  T  Fords  are  in  active  service  in  city,  town 
and  country,  and  many  of  them  can  be  driven  for  two, 
three  and  five  years  and  even  longer  at  very  small 
iip-keep  expense. 

The  cost  of  Model  T  parts  and  of  necessary  labor  is 
unusually  low  because  of  established  Ford  policies. 

New  fenders,  for  instance,  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5 
each,  with  a  labor  charge  of  $1  to  $2.50.  Tuning  up 
the  motor  and  replacing  commutator  case,  brush  and 
vibrator  points  costs  only  $1,  with  a  small  charge  for 
material.  Brake  shoes  can  be  installed  and  emergency 
brakes  equalized  for  a  labor  charge  of  only  $1.25.  A 
labor  charge  of  $4  to  $5  will  cover  the  overhauling  of 
the  front  axle,  rebushing  springs  and  spring  perches, 
and  straightening,  aligning  and  adjusting  wheels. 

The  labor  charge  for  overhauling  the  average  rear 
axle  runs  from  $5.75  to  $7.  Grinding  valves  and  clean¬ 
ing  carbon  can  be  done  for  $3  to  $4. 

A  set  of  four  new  pistons  costs  only  $7.  For  a  labor 
charge  of  $20  to  $25  you  can  have  your  motor  and 
transmission  completely  overhauled.  Parts  are  extra. 

All  of  these  prices  are  approximate,  of  course,  because 
the  cost  of  materials  needed  will  depend  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  each  car.  They  show,  however,  the  low  cost  of 
putting  the  Model  T  Ford  in  shape  for  thousands  of 
miles  of  additional  service. 

See  the  nearest  Ford  dealer,  therefore,  and  have  him 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  re-conditioning  your  Model  T 
Ford.  He  will  tell  you,  in  advance,  exactly  how  much 
the  complete  job  will  cost. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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F arm  Loans  at  5  Per  Cent 

Federal  Land  Banks  Have  New  Payment  Plan 


EW  York  State  By  E.  B 

boasts  of  the 
largest  farm  loan  association  in  the 
first  district.  It  covers  Jefferson 
and  Lewis  Counties  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  North  Country  National 
Farm  Loan  Association.  It  has  loans 
outstanding  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  The 
next  largest  association  is  up  in  the  rich 
potato  district  or  Aroostook  County, 
Me.  There  are  three  other  associations 
in  New  York  State  having  more  than 
$1,000,000  loaned  on  farms  in  their 
territory.  They  have  their  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rochester,  in  Dutchess  County 
and  in  Onondaga  County,  and  there  are 
several  in  addition  which  have  out¬ 
standing  between  $750,000  and 
$1,000,000.  The  asociation  at  Water- 
town  led  in  the  amount  of  new  bus- 


How  To  Get  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan 

1 —  Apply  to  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  your  county.  Practically 
every  county  now  has  one  or  more  such 
associations  and  the  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agent  is  usually  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

2 —  The  local  Farm  Loan  Association 
appraises  the  farm  and  if  they  deem 
it  advisable  to  recommend  a  loan  they 
forward  the  application  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  serving  the  district. 

3 —  The  property  is  reappraised  by  an 
appraiser  approved  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

4 —  Each  borrower  buys  stock  in  the 
association  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  loan  received.  He  receives  div¬ 
idends  on  this  stock  and  when  the  loan 
is  fully  paid  the  stock  is  purchased  by 
the  association.  This  stock  bears  the 
name  “double  liability”  feature  as  stock 
in  a  national  bank. 

5 —  If  the  loan  is  approved,  check  is 
mailed  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  loan, 
usually  1  per  cent  of  the  loan,  is  de¬ 
ducted,  also  the  amount  of  the  stock 
(5  per  cent  of  the  loan)  which  must 
be  purchased. 


iness  written  in  the  last  year.  It  put 
on  its  books  100  loans  aggregating 
$288,000.  The  one  at  Albany  wrote 
$200,000.  The  one  at  Syracuse  about 
the  same  figure.  Others  doing  a  large 
business  in  New  York  include  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Rome,  Middletown,  Canton, 
Oswego  and  Mt.  Morris. 

The  Springfield  Bank  has  net  mort¬ 
gage  loans  approximating  $52,000,000. 
These  are  made  through  141  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  in  the  eight 
states  covered  by  the  Bank  at  Spring- 
field.  Naturally  New  York  leads  the 
list.  It  has  loans  approximating 
$25,000,000;  Maine,  $7,386,000;  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Massachusetts,  about 
$4,000,000  apiece;  New  Hampshire, 
$1,000,000;  Rhode  Island,  $450,000; 
Connecticut,  $4,500,000,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  $5,000,00. 

Of  the  $739,925  advanced  by  Uncle 
Sam  in  1916  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  this  Bank  and  giving  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  function  i  m  m  e  d  i  a  te  1  y, 
$432,153  has  been  repaid,  so  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  now  holds 
$307,772  of  stock  in  this  Bank;  but 
while  this  has  been  going  on,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  Associations  have 
invested  $2,613,335  in  stock  in  the  bank 
which  represents  the  money  paid  for 
stock  in  the  local  associations  by  the 
borrowers.  Hence  the  farmers  have 
about  ten  times  as  much  interest  in 
this  business  as  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  number  of  borrowers 
increases,  and  hence  the  stock  holdings 


.REID  by  associations 

increase,  the 
amount  owned  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  will  be  automatically  retired. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  inaugurated 
early  this  year  a  new  way  of  paying 
off  long-term  loans.  That  it  is  prov¬ 
ing  popular  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
about  $6,000,000  has  been  lent  so  far 
this  year.  Part  of  this  increase  in 
loans,  of  course,  is  due  to  its  new  low 
rate  of  interest,  5%,  but  much  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  new  plan  of  repay¬ 
ment.  All  borrowers  have  the  choice 
of  plans  of  repayment  and  can  choose 
according  to  their  requirements. 

A  New  Method  of  Payment 

Under  the  old  method  farmers  have 
paid  off  their  loans  over  a  period  of 
30-odd  years  and  at  the  low  rates  of 
interest  of  5  to  5  %%.  They  pay  a 
stipulated  amount  all  during  the  life 
of  the  loan,  or  the  interest  rate  plus 
1%,  and  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period 
their  debt  is  wiped  out  entirely.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years  a  very  small 
amount  is  applied  to  the  principal,  the 
greatest  amount  is  required  to  pay  the 
interest.  As  the  years  advance,  less 
and  less  is  required  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
est,  as  the  principal  is  reduced,  and 
more  and  more  is  applied  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  thus  wiping  out  the  debt  entire¬ 
ly- 

Under  the  old  plan  the  borrower  pays 
a  stipulated  amount  annually,  or  rath¬ 
er  semi-annually,  since  payments  are 
made  each  six  months  under  either 
plan.  Under  the  new  plan  he  pays  a 
fixed  amount  on  the  principal  each  six 


Information  About  Federal 
Farm  Loans 

1 —  A  farmer  who  operates  the  farm 
offered  as  security  or  is  buying  a  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  it  is  elig¬ 
ible  for  a  loan.  .  .No  loan  can  be  made 
to  a  corporation,  to  guardians  or  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  to  a  farm  operated  by 
a  renter  unless  the  owner  has  full  con¬ 
trol. 

2 —  A  first  mortgage  is  given  on  se¬ 
curity  for  the  loan.  Loans  cannot  be 
made  on  wild  land,  city  property  or 
with  second  mortgages  on  as  security. 

3 —  Loans  may  be  secured  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  buildings.  Not  more  than  $25,000 
is  loaned  to  one  borrower. 

4 —  Loans  can  be  used:  1,  to  apply 
on  purchase  of  farm;  2,  to  buy  live¬ 
stock,  equipment  and  fertilizer;  3,  to 
erect  or  improve  buildings,  clean  land, 
drain  land  or  otherwise  improve  land; 
4,  to  pay  off  existing  mortgages;  5,  to 
payr  other  debts  contracted  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1922,  for  agricultural  purposes. 


months,  but  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal 
is  smaller  each  half  year.  Thus  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  total  amount 
required  to  carry  and  pay  off  his  loan 
reduced  each  six  months. 

Every  farmer  appreciates  how  his 
income  varies  from  one  year  to  anoth¬ 
er.  This  new  type  of  loan  particular¬ 
ly  encourages  him  to  “make  hay  when 
the  sun  shines”.  In  years  of  good  re¬ 
turns  he  can  make  future  payments  on 
his  mortgage.  For  instance,  if  he  has 
a  $1,000  loan  and  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful  in  a  given  year,  he  could  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  one  or 
more  year’s  installments  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  his  loan,  say  $30,  $60,  $90  or 
$120  which  would  cover  payments  on 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Learning  to  Live  With  the  Corn  Borer 


Good  Plowing  Will  Help  to  Control  This  Pest  on  Your  Farm 


An  Experience  With  Everbearing  Strawberries— Setting  Out  a  Blackberry  Patch 


EVER  since  the  everbearing  strawberry  was 
introduced  in  1902,  there  has  been  varying 
results  from  this  class  of  berries  due  to 
variety  characteristics,  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  first  variety  of  this  class  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  attract  much  attention  was  the  Pro¬ 
gressive,  introduced  in  1912.  Although  the  Su¬ 
perb,  a  well  known  variety,  was  introduced  a 
year  previous  to  the  Progressive,  it  never  gained 
in  popularity  to  equal  that  of  the  Progressive, 
for  it  was  not  so  sure  a  cropper, — fruiting  very 
sparingly  some  Summers  and  Fall,  it  at  all. 

Nine  years  ago  in  north  central  Indiana,  there 
originated  an  everbearer  called  the  Mastodon. 
It  was  a  result  of  a  cross  of  the 
Superb  with  a  late-ripening  Spring  or 
common  strawberry. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  to  obtain 
some  of  the  Mastodon  plants  three 
years  ago  and  has  been  growing  the 
variety  under  garden  and  commercial 
culture  since.  In  the  spring  of  I925> 

)ne  hundred  Mastodon  plants  were 
;et  in  the  garden  in  a  double  row. 

The  rows  were  spaced  18  inches  apart 
and  the  plants  set  alternate  in  the 
rows  SO  they  did  not  come  opposite 
each  other  in  the  double  rows,  goose- 
track  fashion  so  to  speak.  To  give 
them  a  good  start,  about  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  full  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was 
scattered  around  each  plant  three 
inches  from  the  crown  and  hoed  into 
the  soil.  These  hundred  plants  were 
given  good  care  and  all  blossoms  kept 
picked  off  for  about  sixty  days  after 
they  were  set  in  the  ground  in  order, 
to  let  them  get  well  established  in  the 
soil,  and  become  strong  and  thrifty 


before  they  began  to  produce  their  big  berries. 

It  takes  about  thirty  days  from  blossom  to 
ripe  berry,  so  the  first  ripe  berries  were  picked 
about  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  first  of 
August  the  hundred  plants  were  producing  about 
three  quarts  a  week  of  the  biggest,  best  berries 
imaginable,  and  by  the  first  week  in  September 
the  yield  was  double  and  we  had  plenty  of  fresh' 
strawberries  for  our  table  all  during  that  month. 
The  cold  cloudy  days  of  October  checked  the 
yields  but  ripe  berries  were  found  on  the  vines 
Armistice  Day. 

The  summer  and  fall  crop  was  not  the  end  of 
the  berries  from  these  100  Mastodon  everbear¬ 


ing  plants.  The  next  Spring  they  bore  a  good 
crop  of  fine  large  berries.  As  high  as  four  quarts 
of  berries  were  harvested  at  one  picking,  sup¬ 
plying  our  family  of  five  with  all  the  berries  we 
wanted  for  table  use  during  the  spring  straw¬ 
berry  season. 

After  this  spring  crop  was  harvested  the  plants 
were  hoed  and  given  another  application  of  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  (one-half  teaspoon)  with  one 
teaspoon  full  of  Acid  Phosphate  per  plant. 
They  seemed  to  take  about  a  six-week  rest  and 
then  began  to  send  out  another  set  of  blossoms 
which  developed  into  ripe  berries  the  first 
of  September.  These  berries  were  not 
so  large  as  those  of  the  former  two 
crops,  but  were  of  a  fair  size.  This 
made  three  crops  of  strawberies  from 
one  planting  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  plants  were  set. 


Part  of  one  hundred  everbearing  strawberry  plants  that  supplied  a  family 
of  five  with  berries  all  one  summer  and  fall. 


Planting  the  Blackberry  Patch 

N  the  first  place  select  ground 
where  it  is  out  of  the  way  in  plow¬ 
ing  the  garden,  and  plant  with  the 
expectation  of  keeping  the  patch  in 
blackberries,  for  they  sprout  from 
root  cuttings,  and  clearing  an  old 
blackberry  patch  is  a  job  taking- 
several  years  of  careful  work.  The 
soil  should  be  deep  and  rich  for  fine 
fruit.  The  rows  need  to  be  far  enough 
apart  for  easy  picking  and  cultivating, 
eight  feet  is  not  too  much.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  room  plant  ten  feet  and 
you  can  run  a  narrow  disc  between 
the  rows  without  scratching  the  team 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 


LAST  spring  the  Federal  Government  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the 
“eradication  and  control  of  the  European 
Corn  Borer.” 

No  claim  was  made  that  the  borer  could  be 
eradicated.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  he  is  here  to  stay  and  that  farmers  in  infest¬ 
ed  regions  must  learn  to  live  with  him.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  campaign  are  not  as  successful  as 
some  had  hoped,  which  only  shows  that  the  fight 
against  the  pest  will  be  a  long,  hard  one. 

In  a  recent  talk,  one  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  work  commented  on  the  results  of  last 
year’s  campaign  as  follows : 

“The  clean-up  campaign  was  a  con¬ 
trol  experiment  to  reduce  the  number 
of  corn  borers  in  the  infested  area 
and  to  slow  down  or  prevent  the  nat¬ 
ural  spread  of  the  pest.  The  number 
of  borers  in  the  clean-up  area  was 
greatly  reduced,  there  being  on  an 
average  98  destroyed  out  of  every 
100.  This  resulted  in  holding  the  in¬ 
festation  in  1927  to  just  about  the 
same  intensity  as  it  was  in  1926. 

Where  the  thinly  infested  area  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  up,  the  natural 
spread  was  slowed  down  but  not  pre¬ 
vented.  Where  this  border  infesta¬ 
tion  was  not  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 
considerable  spread  occurred.” 

The  campaign  at  least  increased  our 
knowledge  about  the  habits  of  the 
corn  borer.  Study  along  this  line  is 
being  continued  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  result  in  control  measures  which 
are  fairly  effective.  It  has  been  said  The  mid 
that  the  corn  borer  has  at  least  done  we  have  in 


some  good  as  it  has  caused  thousand  of  farmers 
to  plow  and  fit  the  soil  better  than  they  ever  did 
before. 

Congressman  Purnell  of  Attica,  N.  Y.,  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  a  new  control  bill  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  April  2  voted  a  favorable  report 
on  this  Bill  which  authorizes  another  special  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  large  scale  clean-up  campaign 
to  slow  up  the  spread  of  the  European  corn 
borer. 

The  measure  as  approved  by  the  committee 
carries  an  authorization  for  $7,000,000  as  against 


- western  farmer  has  a  more  difficult  task  in  clean  plowing  than 
the  east. 


$10,000,000  provided  in  the  original  bill.  The 
money  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  will  be  spent 
in  the  following  ratio:  For  machinery,  if  re¬ 
quired  “by  reason  of  an  emergency,”  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  per  cent ;  for  overhead,  not  to  exceed  9 
per  cent;  and  for  expenditures  for  any  necessary 
farm  clean-up  operations  incidental  to  control, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  are  additional  to  those  normal  and  usual 
in  farm  operations  in  the  infested  States,  not 
to  exceed  90  per  cent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Purnell  bill  is  to  slow  up 
as  much  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  corn 
borer.  The  plan  contemplates  paying 
the  farmer  within  such  area  or  areas 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  as  necessary  to  re¬ 
tard  such  spread,  for  extra  labor 
necessary  in  the  clean-up  of  the  corn¬ 
fields  and  for  the  State  and  Federal 
forces  to  clean  up  areas  which  the 
farmers  fail  to  handle.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  such  a  clean-up  to  re¬ 
tard  spread  would  begin  at  the  thinly 
infested  border  and  would  extend  as 
far  back  into  the  more  heavily  in¬ 
fested  area  as  the  money  would  per¬ 
mit. 

The  Purnell  bill  would  provide  for 
a  thorough  clean-up  during  the  fall 
of  1928  and  season  of  1929  and  would 
permit  an  early  announcement  of  reg¬ 
ulations  covering  the  infested  area 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  area. 

Meanwhile  state  colleges  and  other 
agencies  have  been  using  every  availa- 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Potato  Growers,  Watch  Your  Step 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  stated  on  April  i  that  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  country  have  reported  plans  to 
increase  the  acreage  of  potatoes  12  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

“If  this  is  carried  out,”  says  the  Department, 
“and  the  crop  yields  up  to  average,  it  will  very 
likely  mean  an  unfavorable  market  situation  next 
fall.  The  largest  increase  seems  to  be  planned 
in  the  East,  but  the  West  and  South  are  also 
talking  more  potatoes.  Potatoes  have  been  a 
profitable  crop  for  many  growers  for  three  years, 
but  profits  will  be  jeopardized  this  year  if  pro¬ 
duction  is  over-done,  especially  for  growers  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  market.” 


A  Majority  Live  On  Dirt  Roads 

SOMEONE  has  disputed  our  statement  that 
the  farmers  who  live  on  the  dirt  roads  are 
still  in  the  majority,  so  we  went  back  to  the 
Federal  Census  for  1925  and  got  the  actual 
figures  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  England  as  to  the  number  of 


farms  on  each  kind 

of 

road. 

We 

found 

them 

very  interesting  and 

are  sure  you 

will. 

Here 

they  are : 

Number  of  farms . 

N.  Y. 
188,754 

N.  J. 
29,671 

Penn. 

200,443 

N.  Eng. 
159,489 

Farms  located  on: 

Concrete  or  brick  roads _ 

12,202 

2,378 

11,468 

2,066 

Macadam  roads _ 

42,787 

4,608 

19,488 

19,074 

Gravel  - 

16,767 

7,785 

9,280 

38,936 

Improved  dirt  roads  _ 

30,986 

2,421 

29,863 

35,656 

Unimproved  dirt  roads _ 

80,846 

10,310 

117,802 

60,808 

All  other  f including  not  reported)-. 

5,166 

2,169 

12,542 

2,949 

It  should  be  said  that  these  figures  are  now 
three  years  old  and  of  course  there  have  been 
some  changes,  particularly  in  the  increase  in  con¬ 
crete  roads.  We  want  to  state  in  passing,  after 
riding  over  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  this 
spring,  that  we  believe  concrete  is  by  far  the 
best  kind  of  state  road  to  build.  It  costs  more 
in  the  beginning  but  it  certainly  stands  up  under 
the  frosts  and  winter  weather  conditions  better 
than  any  other  material.  The  authorities  are 
recognizing  this  fact  so  that  more  and  more  con¬ 
crete  road  is  being  built  each  season. 

But  with  all  of  the  improved  road  that  has 
been  built,  you  will  see  from  the  above  figures 
that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  still  live  on 
dirt  roads  and  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  upkeep 
of  roads  from  which  they  receive  little  benefit 
for  many  months  every  year.  We  can  talk  feel¬ 
ingly  and  straight  from  the  heart  on  this 
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proposition  for  we  have  just  returned  from  an 
experience  in  trying  to  drive  on  a  country  road 
in  the  middle  of  April  i.n  a  southern  New  York 
county  where  our  car  was  stuck  three  times  in 
less  than  four  miles. 

We  say  that  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
Let  the  building  of  the  improved  roads  go  on, 
but  also  let  the  state  increase  its  road  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  and  upkeep  of  our  dirt 
roads  and  the  state  will  be  serving  far  more  of 
its  farmer  citizens  than  it  is  now.  If  you  agree 
with  this,  talk  it  up  with  your  neighbors  and  in 
your  meetings  and  with  your  local  officers. 


Announcement 

EXT  week  in  our  May  5th  issue,  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  A.  A.  family  are  remind¬ 
ed  to  look  for  the  Master  Farmer  score  card 
and  announcement  of  the  Master  Farmer  con¬ 
test  in  New  Jersey  for  the  coming  season.  Be¬ 
cause  farm  conditions  are  different  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  than  in  New  York,  a  somewhat  different 
score  card  and  rules  will  be  used  in  New  Jersey 
than  in  New  York.  The  following  week,  in  our 
May  1 2th  issue,  we  will  print  the  score  card  and 
conditions  for  the  New  York  contest. 

You  wall  remember  that  in  our  March  24-31 
issue  we  explained  what  the  Master  Farmer  con¬ 
test  was  and  stated  that  while  persons  who  have 
achieved  success  in  all  other  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  have  been  recognized  and  honored,  it  has 
never  been  done  for  agriculture  until  the 
Standard  Farm  Papers  started  the  Master 
Farmer  movement. 

In  our  May  5th  issue,  we  will  call  for  nomi¬ 
nations  for  Master  Farmers  for  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  Anybody  who  has  a  friend,  relative,  or 
acquaintance  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  worthy  of 
the  title  of  Master  Farmer  can  make  a  nomi¬ 
nation.  After  the  nominations  are  received,  a 
whole  season  will  be  spent  by  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  in  weeding  out  the  nominations  to  determine 
accurately  what  farmers  really  are  worthy  of  the 
honor  the  first  year. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmer  which  started  this  work  of  honor¬ 
ing  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  Jersey 
last  year.  Because  both  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  Standard 
Farm  Papers,  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  has 
courteously  and  kindly  invited  the  cooperation  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  help  carry  on  the 
work  of  selecting  Master  Farmers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  where  thousands  of  farmers  belong  to  both 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  A.  A.  families 
of  subscribers.  Directions  for  making  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  proper  way  will  be  found  in  the 
May  5th  issues  of  both  papers  which  you  will 
receive  next  week.  Watch  for  these  issues  and 
send  in  your  nominations. 


Attention,  New  England  Folks 

WE  have  some  good  news  for  all  of  our  New 
England  readers.  Beginning  with  next 
week,  the  May  5th  issue,  we  expect  to 
print  each  week  a  special  New  England  issue 
with  a  large  supplement  devoted  entirely  to  New 
England  farm  news,  New  England  markets,  and 
stories  and  articles  of  especial  application  to  farm 
conditions  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
All  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
best  writers,  reporters  and  correspondents  in 
each  of  the  New  England  states  who  will  give 
us  each  week  in  American  Agriculturist  the 
latest  and  the  best  and  the  most  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  from  your  own  state.  New  England  agri¬ 
culture  is  of  course  very  similar  to  that  of  New 
York,  yet  there  are  enough  differences  so  that 
we  feel  at  least  a  part  of  the  paper  should  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  problems  and  news  of 
the  New  England  farmers. 

The  New  England  edition  will  be  different 
from  our  regular  edition  and  of  course  will  cir¬ 
culate  only  in  New  England  territory.  It  starts 
next  week  and  will  continue  regularly  thereafter. 


Members  of  the  A.  A.  family  living  in  the  fine 
old  New  England  states  are  asked  to  read  and 
study  carefully  what  we  are  trying  to  do  each 
week  for  your  especial  interests  so  that  you  can 
make  suggestions  to  us  as  to  how  we  can  make 
this  service  even  better.  This  new  policy  of 
A.  A.  is  just  another  indication  that  the  old 
American  Agriculturist  is  progressing  as  it 
never  has  before  in  its  long  and  successful  his¬ 
tory. 


League  Pays  For  Certificates 
of  Indebtedness 

IIE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  that  it  will  pay  on  May  1 
$2,265,211  to  holders  of  its  series  B  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  which  will  mature  on  that 
date.  The  total  issue  of  this  series  was  $4,621,- 
032,  but  the  balance  has  previously  been  brought 
in  by  the  Association. 

When  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
first  issued,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
to  the  effect  that  the  League  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  off  this  paper  wrhen  it  became  due.  Not 
only  has  it  done  this,  but  it  paid  many  of  these 
certificates  before  they  became  due  and  large 
interest  payments  in  addition. 

We  do  not  hesitate  constructively  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  of  organizations  and  individuals  in 
public  life  which  affect  farmers.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  also  want  to  emphasize  all  of  the  good 
results,  and  the  effective  way  in  which  the  League 
has  handled  its  finances  has  done  much  to  create 
confidence  in  the  organization  not  only  by  the 
members  but  by  the  bankers  and  other  business 
interests  throughout  this  section. 


Daylight  Saving  Again 

“I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  farm  relief  or  any 
other  measure  advanced  to  help  the  farmer  will  come 
to  naught,  especially  in  this  section  (Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey),  as  long  as  we  have  to  cope  with  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  daylight  saving 
time.”— V.  N.  V. 

ES,  even  the  good  old  springtime  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages  when  it  brings  with  it  such  per¬ 
nicious  customs  as  daylight  saving.  In  many 
sections  the  new  time  does  not  bother  farmers 
much  because  they  do  not  live  near  any  large 
city  where  it  is  in  use.  But  where  it  is  necessary 
to  try  to  make  standard  time  of  the  farm  fit  in 
with  daylight  saving  of  the  nearby  city,  there 
are  constant  confusion  and  annoyance.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  the  farmer  has  to  hire 
help,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  hired 
help  that  will  work  a  full  standard  time  day 
when  the  laboring  man  in  the  nearby  city  stops 
work  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  a  fair  vote  were  taken  by  all  the  people  on 
daylight  saving.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  where  a  vote  has  been  taken,  the  daylight 
saving  practice  was  discontinued. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE  is  a  little  yarn  that  son  Bobby  gave 
the  family  a  good  laugh  at  the  other  day. 
The  only  trouble  is  I  fear  I  cannot  tell  it 
as  well  as  he  did. 

Lord  and  Thomas  had  been  partners,  but  they 
had  run  into  hard  luck  so  at  last  they  had  only 
one  pair  of  good  shoes  between  them.  Both 
of  them  were  going  out  the  same  night,  one  to 
prayer  meeting  and  the  other  to  a  dance.  But 
there  was  only  one  pair  of  shoes,  so  they  finally 
agreed  that  Lord  should  take  the  shoes  first  and 
go  to  prayer  meeting  and  hurry  home  afterwards 
so  that  Thomas  could  use  the  shoes  for  his  party. 

After  Lord  had  gone,  Thomas  waited  and 
waited,  and  it  kept  getting  later  and  later  until 
finally  he  went  to  the  church  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  Lord.  Just  as  he  opened  the  door, 
he  heard  the  minister  say: 

“ — And  the  Lord  ascended  to  heaven.” 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!”  shouted  Thomas.  “Telb 
him  to  leave  my  shoes  behind!”  1 
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News  from  the  Publisher  s  Farm 


AFTER  four  months  of  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  at  our  printing  plant  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  I  am  delighted  to  announce  that  with 
the  issue  of  April  14th,  we  are  once  more 
back  on  schedule.  This  means  that  every  sub¬ 
scriber  should  receive  his  issue  during  the  week 
of  the  date  of  issue.  For  example,  you  will 
receive  the  April  28th  issue  between  the  24th 

and  28th.  If  you  do  not, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Our  chief  difficulty  in 
getting  our  press  to  run 
smoothly  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  unable  to 
get  the  proper  personnel. 
It  was  necessary  to  get  to¬ 
gether  thirty  men  and 
women  all  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  us  and  un- 
tienry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  familiar  with  the  particular 
kind  of  work  that  we  had  for  them  to  do.  These 
men  and  women  now  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  are  all  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  produce  a  well  printed 
readable  magazine. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
of  our  subscribers  personally  for  their  patience 
with  us  during  the  last  four  months,  and  I  hope 
that  now  that  the  new  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  coming  to  their  homes  on  time,  that  they 
will  feel  repaid  for  the  slight  inconveniences  that 
they  have  been  put  to  during  the  recent  months. 

^ 

During  the  last  week  of  February  and  the  first 
week  in  March,  we  received  2,400  baby  chicks. 
We  have  been  raising  half  of  them  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  manner  and  with  the  other  half  we  have 
kept  the  electric  light  turned  on  all  night.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  chicks  raised  under  the 
electric  light  are  a  more  uniform  lot.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  lost  many  less  chicks  in  the  electric  light 
bath,  and  I  believe  that  this  method  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one  to  use  where  a  poultryman  has 
the  use  of  electric  light.  We  have  begun  to 
separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets  and  hope 
to  dispose  of  all  of  the  cockerels  as  broilers  be¬ 
fore  June  1st.  Last  year  we  held  our  broilers 
too  long  to  be  profitable. 

I  have  purchased  one  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  chicken  markers,  and  if  my  poultry- 
man  has  not  the  time  to  mark  every  one  of  my 
hens,  I  am  going  to  hire  somebody  to  do  it  and 
pay  him  so  much  per  hen  for  his  work.  Then 
if  my  chickens  are  stolen  and  sold,  I  will  have 
some  way  of  identifying  them. 

*  *  * 

During  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  received  quite  a  few 
letters  from  experienced  men 
seeking  employment  on  the 
farm.  We  also  received  word 
from  farmers  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
help.  For  this  reason,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  we  are 
going  to  offer  to  any  farmer 
wishing  to  secure  labor  the 
free  use  of  our  classified 
columns,  and  the  same  offer 
to  any  man  seeking  a  position. 

We  hope  in  this  way  to  bring 
together  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  hand  and  render  both  a 
service. 

*  *  * 

Our  new  six  horse  power 
spray  outfit  is  working  beau¬ 
tifully.  It  maintains  a  300 
lb.  pressure  using  two  spray 
guns  wide  open.  Last  year 
our  ten  yeaf  old  spray  rig 
Would  barely  maintain  100  lb. 


pressure  with  one  spray  gun.  On  April  7th  we 
began  our  delayed  dormant  spray  after  several 
days  of  very  warm  weather,  but  we  did  not  make 
much  progress  as  we  had  very  high  winds  and 
one  snow  flurry. 

Around  one  hundred  trees  I  am  putting  on 
four  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  tree  and 
will  watch  with  interest  the  results. 

*  *  * 

Recently,  I  wrote  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  State  nurserymen  and  asked  him  what 
varieties  of  peaches,  apples  and  pears  he  was 
selling  mostly.  I  was  interested  in  getting  this 
information  as  I  felt  that  this  was  the  best  test 
as  to  which  varieties  the  fruit  growers  thought 
the  most  of.  This  nurseryman  wrote  me  as 
follows : 

We  are  selling  the  following  fruits  in  the  order 
named : 

PEACHES  APPLES 

Elberta  McIntosh  Red 

Hale  Cortland 

Belle  of  Georgia  Baldwin 
Carman  Delicious 

Rochester  R.  I.  Greening 

Jjc 

The  Harvard  Economic  Society  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Agricultural 
Situation  and  Outlook.”  In  this  bulletin  they 
point  out  some  very  interesting  facts  which  are 
rather  encouraging  on  the  whole,  and  I  wish  to 
quote  as  follows : 

Rural  Population  and  Output  Per  Man 

“Largely  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  just 
discussed  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  76,000 
in  number  of  farms  between  the  agricultural  cen¬ 
sus  of  1920  and  1925,  a  decrease  of  19,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  crops,  and  of  2,000,000  in  the  population 
on  farms.  The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicate  a  further  decline  of  1,300,000  in 
rural  population  since  January  1,  1925.  Declining' 
rural  birth  rates  have  been  a  factor.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  rural  population,  however,  is  in  large  part 
the  result  of  the  continuing  mechanization  of  agri- 


PEARS 

Bartlett 

Clapp’s  Favorite 
Beurre  Bose 
B.  D.  Anjou 
Sheldon 
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culture.  It  is  significant  that  the  volume  of 
production  has  increased  one-fourth  since  1910  in 
spite  of  a  loss  of  nearly  four  millions  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation  on  farms. 

The  output  per  man  in  agriculture  has  increased 
so  that  10  men  in  1925  were  doing  the  work  of 
12  in  1920  and  14  in  1910.  For  the  whole  period 
1900-25,  output  per  man  increased  at  almost  the 
same  rate  as  in  manufacturing;  but  since  1920, 
manufacturing  has  gained  on  agriculture  in  this 
respect.  While  this  gain  in  efficiency  of  man- 
labor  promises  much  for  agriculture,  it  presents 
immediate  problems  as  it  does  in  industry.” 

The  Outlook  for  Agriculture 

“Except  for  years  when  harvests  are  generally 
poor,  the  level  of  prices  of  farm  products  over  the 
next  few  years  is  not  likely  to  be  higher  than  at 
present.  Any  rise  in  price  at  once  stimulates  an 
increase  in  planting  which  brings  the  price  down 
again.  The  higher  prices  for  1924  were  followed 
by  larger  plantings  in  1925,  and  the  March  first 
“intention  to  plant”  survey  pust  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  in  mind  planting  3  per  cent  more  this 
spring,  following  the  better  prices  of  the  current 
year.  The  condition  of  agriculture  promises  to 
improve,  but  only  slowly;  and  increases  in  output 
per  farm  and  per  man  will  figure  more  largely  in 
it  than  higher  prices.  New  land  seems  destined 
to  come  into  use  in  the  areas  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  power  machinery,  even  though 
the  rainfall  be  uncertain;  but  this  area  may  be 
largely  offset  by  the  land  going  out  of  crop  use 
in  regions  of  rougher  topography.  The  larger  out¬ 
put  eventually  demanded  by  population  growth  will 
be  produced  by  capital — intensive  rather  than  labor 
— intensive  methods  on  the  more  fertile  lands  and 
on  poorer  lands  lending  themselves  to  grazing  and 
the  use  of  power  machinery.  The  forecast  in  the 
Agricultural  Outlook  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  for  conditions  in  the  next  few 
years  “not  materially  different  from  the  situation  in 
the  past  three  years”.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  even  with  such  conditions,  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  each  year  looks  a  little  better;  and  in 
this  respect  the  decline  in  farm  bankruptcies  in 
1927  is  most  encouraging.” 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

WHEN  Chauncey  M.  Depew  died  on  April  and  progressive  century  in  the  history  of  man- 
5,  there  passed  into  the  ages  one  of  the  kind.  When  he  was  born  m  1834  in  eers  1  , 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  New  York,  Queen  Victoria  had  not  yet  assume 
a  nation  noted  for  its  remarkable  men.  the  throne  of  England,  Texas  had  not  ye  en 
Had  Mr.  Depew  lived  until  the  28th  of  April,  he  tered  the  Union,  much  of  the  country  e\om 
would  have  been  ninety-four  years  old,  so  his  the  Mississippi  was  unsettled  and  even  unex 

lifetime  covered  nearly  all  of  the  most  interesting  plored,  and  of  course  such  inventions  as  t  le  te  e 

graph,  the  telephone,  and  a 


THIS  fine  picture  came  to  us  from  far-away  Texas  with  a  note  telling  what  a  suc¬ 
cess  this  man,  George  F.  Voight,  had  made  of  farming.  We  think  you  will  agree 
with  us,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voight  achieved  a  far  greater  success  and  one 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  in  raising  such  a  fine  family. 


hundred  and  one  other  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  were  un¬ 
heard  of.  I  always  have  a 
sense  of  sadness  and  loss 
when  I  hear  of  the  death  of 
a  very  old  man  who  either  as 
a  soldier  or  a  public  servant 
had  a  part  in  the  making  of 
our  history.  There  are  now 
very  few  left  whose  lives,  like 
Depew’s  linke  us  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  age  to  the  historic  past  of 
the  Civil  War  or  before. 

Because  of  his  ability  and 
fine  personality,  young  Depew 
quickly  became  prominent  in 
politics  and  business  and  for 
a  long  lifetime  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  He  knew 
Lincoln  well  and  all  of  the 
presidents  since.  Mr.  De¬ 
pew  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
going  to  Lincoln’s  office  right 
after  the  war  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  President  and  to 
tell  him  good-bye  for  he  was 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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rtf/  )the  Instantaneous 
(/  tv  Potato  Dip 

Disinfect  your  seed  this  new  way 


_  Treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast  as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just 
dip  them  in  DIPDUST  solution  and  out  again — all  ready  to  plant. 


This  new  seed  potato  disinfectant  is  much  more  effective  than  the  old 
fashioned  “two-hour  soak”  treatment — besides  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut  seed.  This  season  late  blight 
attack  in  many  seed  producing  areas  makes  treatment  with  DIPDUST 
necessary  to  prevent  seed  decay. 

After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST,  you  will  never  again  waste  two  hours 
treating  seed  potatoes  or  spend  two  weeks  worrying  about  your  stand. 
DIPDUST  PROTECTS  THE  SEED  AND  INSURES  STURDY, 
PROFITABLE  PLANTS. 


Compare  this  New  Treatment  point  by  point  with  the  older  ones: 

THE  NEW  WAY 

Dipdust  Organic 
Mercury  Disinfectant 

1.  Requires  less  than  1  minute.  One 
man  can  easily  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  day. 

2.  Can  be  used  on  cut  or  sprouted 
seed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  After  cutting,  protects  the  cut 
surfaces  from  seed-rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  This  insures  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  stronger  plants. 

4.  Controls  surface-borne  diseases, 
such  as  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and 
black-leg. 

5.  Improves  the  stand  and  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  10  to  20%, 

One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 

Th«  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y* 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few  acres 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
witli  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  us 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


THE  OLD  WAY 

Formaldehyde  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate 

1.  Require  from  1  y2  to  2  hours. 
One  man  can  treat  only  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  day. 

2.  Can  not  be  used  on  cut  or 
sprouted  seed  without  injury. 

3.  Before  cutting,  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  seed 
frequently  decays  in  the  ground 
before  the  young  plants  get  started. 

4.  Although  effective  against  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  and  scab,  do  not  control 
black-leg. 

5.  Frequently  decrease  the  stand, 
and  therefore  the  yield,  to  a  serious 
extent. 


4  ounces  -  50  cents 


1  pound  -  $1.75 


5  pounds  -  $8.00 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon 

Broadcast  SEED  SOWER 


Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned 
grass  seed.  Anyone  can  operate.  Saves 
time,  saves  seed,  insures  a  more  even 
catch  and  better  crop. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for 
circular  “A”  and  special  “cash  with  or¬ 
der’’  offer. 

GOODELL  COMPANY  Antrim,  hi.  H. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


f'/jU^WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 
New  Spruce  or  Ba»»wood  Ladders — Hardwood  Rungs 
Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft....25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft.  ..27c  per  ft. 
A,  L.  FERRIS  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


CERtifJea?  seEO 

V-/  'POTATO  SPRAYERS 


_  _ 

Write  for  information 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Red  Raspberry  Sets 

„  ,  EARLY  JUNE 

Earliest,  largest,  finest  Red  Raspberry  on  the  market — 
a  money  maker.  Also  Seed  Potatoes. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT _  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  April  28,  1928 

Some  Spraying  Thoughts 


The  Second  Step  in  Producing  Good  Fruits 

BURRITT  fruits  from  an  un¬ 
sprayed  tree  and 
note  carefully  the  defects  and  injuries 
of  various  insects  and  diseases  will  be 
convinced  that  spraying  is  necessary. 


Spraying  Necessary  for  Clean 
Fruit 

It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
the  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  grow  good 
clean  fruit  without  thorough  spraying. 
The  insects  and  diseases  are  too  nu¬ 
merous.  Moreover,  the  fruit  which 
comes  into  our  markets  in  competition 
with  our  fruit  and  which  has  captured 
so  much  of  our  markets  from  us,  is 
clean  and  we  must  produce  and  mar¬ 
ket  clean  fruit  or  lose  more  outlets 
to  our  competition. 

There  is  a  mine  of  information  as  to 
insects  and  diseases,  their  life  history 
and  how  to  control  them  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  which  all  progres¬ 
sive  growers  should  be  members.  The 
most  important  pests  vary  with  the  re¬ 
gion.  Here  in  Western  New  York, 
scab,  bud  moth  and  leaf  rollers,  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  aphids,  apple  maggots  and 
fruit  worms  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
spraying.  Some  years  one  is  much 
worse  than  others,  as  for  example 
aphids  last  year.  The  scab  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  must  be  controlled  by  a 
preventive  fungicide.  It  cannot  be 
eradicated  when  it  is  present,  but  its 
spread— even  its  presence — can  he  pre¬ 
vented.  Some  insects  that  eat  leaves 
and  fruit  can  be  easily  poisoned,  but 
all  must  be  fed  the  poison  at  just  the 
right  time.  Some  insects  suck  the  fruit 
juices  and  these  must  be  choked. 

Anyone  who  will  closely  examine  tile 


The  Question  of  Materials 

The  question  of  spray  materials  is 
one  on  which  much  high  pressure  sales¬ 
manship  has  been  expended  and  many 
losses  experienced  by  farmers.  A  good 
salesman  can  sell  an  inexperienced  or 
uninformed  grower  almost  anything. 
The  only  safe  and  it  seems  to  me  de¬ 
cidedly  the  wisest  policy,  is  to  let  the 
experiment  stations  do  the  experiment¬ 
ing  and  follow  their  best  advice  which 
is  given  through  the  farm  bureau  spray 
services.  There  are  of  course,  other 
materials  which  might  give  good  re¬ 
sults  under  certain  conditions,  but  as 
long  as  the  station  and  college  forces 
which  have  honestly  and  disinterested¬ 
ly  studied  these  questions  say  that  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  materials  to 
use  for  all  around  work  are  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  arsenate  of  lead  and  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  I  shall  use  them.  And  if  I 
were  to  try  other  materials  at  all  it 
would  be  only  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  conditions  advised  by  the  Station 
and  the  college  through  the  spray  ser¬ 
vice.  I  have  neither  time  nor  money 
to  experiment  with  other  materials  and 
this  is  the  job  of  these  agencies  any¬ 
way. 

Shall  I  Spray  or  Dust? 

Here  is  another  controversial  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  growers  have  experi¬ 
enced  some  losses  because  they  did 
not  study  it  carefully  enough.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  authorities  ape  some¬ 
what  divided  on  it.  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  qualifications  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
controversy.  A  study  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Horticultural  Society  meet¬ 
ings,  however,  indicates  a  concensus  of 
opinion  of  both  spray  experts  and 
growers  which  is  a  good  guide.  For 
all  around  protection  of  all  fruits 
against  all  insects  and  diseases  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  grower  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  own  both  a  sprayer  and  a 
duster,  this  general  opinion  is  that 
spraying  is  the  safest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  method. 

Many  pests  can  be  well  controlled 
by  dusting.  There  is  abundant  grow¬ 
er  testimony  on  this  point.  Dusting  as 
supplemental  to  spraying  is  excellent 
practice.  Dusting  materials  are  much 
more  expensive  than  liquid  materials 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


By  M.  G. 


NOW  that  the 
pruning  is  done 
and  the  brush  burned  the  next  big  job 
that  we  fruit  growers  must  turn  our 
attention  to  is  spraying.  The  prun¬ 
ing  will  make  it  easier  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  Effective  spraying  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  correctly  an¬ 
swering  and  putting 
into  practice  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions 
of  why  spray  at  all, 
what  to  use,  how  to 
spray  and  when  to 
spray.  Those  of  us 
who  are  served  by 
the  very  efficient 
spray  services  of  the 
farm  bureaus,  as  in 
the  western  New 
York  fruit  belt,  have  these  questions 
answered  for  us.  Usually,  too,  the 
grower  who  follows  and  uses  these 
spray  service  letters  and  telephone 
messages  the  most  closely  has  the  best 
fruit  for  the  least  cost. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


THIS  ice  pond  was  blasted  out  with  dynamite  last  fall  in  Tioga 
County.  It  is  about  75x24  feet,  cost  about  $100  and  is  located 
on  the  farm  of  Harry  Wright  near  Owego.  Anyone  who  is  thinking 
about  blasting  such  a  pond  should  follow  Mr.  Wright’s  example  in 
talking  over  the  problem  with  the  county  agent  first. 


of  MULCH  PAPER 


THE  CENTURIES  OLD  PLAGUE  OF  WEEDS 
IS  ENDED  *  *  THE  CENTURIES  OLD 

CRY  FOR  MAXIMUM  YIELD  IS  ANSWERED 


-we’ve  called 


Q **1 

this  newest  principle  of  farming  —  the 


In 

TWO  TYPES 

Type  A  —for  Annuals,  primari¬ 
ly  in  field  culture. 

18"  width — 300  lineal  yards 
to  roll  -  $3.00 

36"  width — 300  lineal  yards 
to  roll  ....  $6.00 

Type  B — for  Perennials  in  field 
culture  and  all  garden  work. 
18"  width— 150  lineal  yards 
to  roll  -  $3.00 

36"  width— 150  lineal  yards 
to  roll  ....  $6.00 

While  only  four  rolls  will  be 
sold  to  the  individual,  any  com¬ 
bination  of  four  may  be  had. 


5 HE  MIRACLE  of  Mulch  Paper- 
newest 

MIRACLE  of  Mulch  Paper! 

For  it  IS  a  miracle  to  eliminate  weeds  and  all 
the  everlasting,  time-stealing  and  back-breaking 
labor  that  weeds  demand.  It  IS  a  miracle  to 
increase  the  yield  of  varied  products  from  40% 
to  516%.  It  IS  a  miracle  to  move  up  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude,  in  a  sense,  and  grow  things  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  further  North  than  they 
ever  grew  before — grow  things  EARLIER  than 
they  ever  grew  before — and  all  at  the  expense 
of  just  so  much  MULCH  PAPER. 

And  yet,  this  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper  is  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use  today — under  the  well-known 

brand  name,  Gator-Hide. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  principles  of  Mulch  Paper  are  far  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  today.  Its  value  is  at¬ 
tested  by  statistics  available  to  everyone.  Statis¬ 
tics  that  show,  for  example,  an  increased  yield 
in  Mulch-Paper-grown  spinach  of  516% — in 
sweet  corn  of  279 % — in  sweet  potatoes  of  100% 
— in  tobacco,  cotton,  beets,  summer  turnips, 
tomatoes  and  an  almost  unending  variety  of 
other  farm  products.  The  economic  value  of 
Mulch  Paper  has  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt.  Mulch  Paper  is  here  to  stay. 

The  Principles^  in*  Brief  of  Gat  or 'Hide 
Mulch  Paper 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  world’s  larg¬ 


est  paper  manufacturers,  comes  in  rolls  18 
inches  and  36  inches  wide  and  of  150  and  300 
lineal  yards. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  proposed  plant 
beds  and  anchored  by  soil,  or  other  available 
material,  along  its  free  edges,  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  practically  imprisons  all  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  gives  it  up  in  the  form  of  stimulus  to 
plant  life  rather  than  in  the  form  of  evapora¬ 
tion  to  the  sun.  Mulch  Paper  increases  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  consequent  bacterial  activity 
of  the  soil  both  by  conserving  solar  heat  and 
by  decreasing  the  cooling  action  that  ordinarily 
results  from  evaporation.  Planting  is  accom¬ 
plished  THROUGH  openings  made  in  the  paper  at 
suitably  spaced  intervals  or  BETWEEN  strips  of 
the  paper.  Thus,  while  space  in  plenty  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  space  is  ab¬ 
solutely  denied  for  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Available,  for  the  Present,  in  Lots  of 
Four  Rolls  Only 

The  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is 
limited  and,  with  the  idea  of  allowing  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  planters  to  test  its  possibilities, 
we  have  decided,  for  the  present,  to  limit  indi¬ 
vidual  orders  to  four  rolls.  Mail  your  order  at 
once  and  shipment  will  be  made  C.O.D.  to  any 
office  of  the  American  Express  Company.  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper  will  be  available,  in  the  near 
future,  through  regular  dealer  channels. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  Al,  Pershing  Square  Building,  Park  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 
"The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper” 

This  booklet  tells  in  an  easily  grasped 
way  something  of  the  history,  the 
development  and  the  possibilities  of 
Mulch  Paper.  It  is  replete  with  com¬ 
parative  photographs  of  Mulch- 
grown  and  non-Mulch-grown  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  portrays  the  Real  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper,  Be  sure  to  write  for  it. 


This  paper  is  completely  covered  by 
the  Eckart  Patents  under  which  the 
International  Paper  Company  has 
the  rights  for  production  and  sale 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
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“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows”' 

is  the  message  that  W.  'E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country, 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  With 
as  _  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of  '  i 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  Wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  Want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 

2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00.  “Money 
Back  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain, 
Conn. 


tT  .1  Lets  bet  him  out) 

“““>X.(dNe°acl.  bu^  -0t  **’ 
is  that  stuff? 


V 


Seed  Com 

northern  grown 
hardy,  acclimated 

■penecially  adapted  to  the  yatio^  states. 

mtnatlon  and  moisture  content, 
to  date  over  90%. 

DIBBLE’S  ^pooVEDLLEAMlNG. 

DIBBLE'S  IMPROVED  «  t  pENT. 

XtLEE!apA”e"To1  «»t. 

sweepstakes. 

Several  kinds  as  low  as 

$2 .50  Per  Bushel 

j  free. 

jE^DF.OIBB^SEEDdROWER 

Grass  SeedS- 

Corn.  Oat  ,  gAH  potatoes.  Etc. 

‘Everything  lor  the 
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3! 

n 
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Grain  Threshers 

Do  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of 
grain.  The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the.  grain  is  separated  immediately 
back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample  room  for 
cleaning.  , 

Equipp^-d  with  self-feeder,  weigher,  bagger, 
wind  sta  eker,  and  every  device  for  clean,  rapid 
threshir/g. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  limited 

BOX  5G6  YORK,  PA. 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


G*t  SHAW  wall  TRACTOR 


fine  for  Truck  Gardens, SmaU 
arms, Estates.  Does  the  work 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates.  runs  belt  machinery. 

sincle  or  twin  engines, 
riding  or  walking  tVDes% 

Try  It  io  Days 


on  your  own  work  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TRIAL  OFFER  and  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE.  0  _ 

SHAW  MFC.  CO>^  1 004 A  FRONT  ST.,  Galesburg,  Kan 


•  Gear,  can 
be  equipped 

ravens 

Pat.Tool 

Control 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Learning  to  Live  With  the  Corn  Borer 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


hie  means  to  get  Information  concern¬ 
ing  the  control  of  the  borer  to  farmers. 

An  exhibit  truck  was  fitted  up  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  used  at  many  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  infested  territories. 
At  the  first  stop  in  Niagara  County, 
New  York,  three  hundred  people  visit¬ 
ed  the  truck.  The  corn  borer  was  also 
discussed  at  many  farm  meetings  and 
during  the  month  of  April  a  number 
of  plowing  and  fitting  demonstrations 
were  given  in  infested  sections. 

The  radio  played  an  important  part 
in  spreading  information.  Radio 
stations  in  twenty-five  states  have  been 
broadcasting  at  least  one  ten  minute 
program  each  week  devoted  to  the 
borers. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  outcome  of 
the  Purnell  Bill  or  the  part  your  State 
may  take  in  Regulatory  Work,  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  in 
infested  districts  to  take  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  will  lessen  the  activities  of  the 
borer  without  adding  materially  to 
costs, 

Plowing  to  Kill  the  Borer 

First  comes  the  matter  of  clean 
plowing.  This  does  not  in  itself  kill 
the  borers.  Many  of  them  will  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  if 
they  find  no  corn  refuse  into  which 
to  crawl,  they  soon  die  from  exposure 
to  weather  or  natural  enemies.  Mr. 
George  Brainard  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent 
radio  talk  made  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  about  plowing  to  control  the 
corn  borer, 

“Good  work  can  be  done  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  plow  having  14”  width  of  share 
providing  proper  adjustments  and  at¬ 
tachments  are  used.  If  the  corn  is 
standing  or  the  stubble  is  long  and 
heavy,  a  wider  plow  should  be  used. 
Where  hard  pan  or  subsoil  are  not  lim¬ 
iting  factors  as  to  depth  of  furrow,  it 
will  probably  be  best  to  plow  deeper 
than  heretofore.  If  two  or  three  bot¬ 
tom  plows  are  used  they  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  effectively  handle  stalks  and 
debris. 

Helps  to  Turn  Stubble  Under 

“To  plow  corn  stubble  effectively  the 
width  of  the  space  between  rows  is 
somewhat  a  determining  factor  as  are 
the  condition  of  the  plow  hitch  ad¬ 
justments,  coulter  and  jointer  adjust¬ 
ments  and  the  limits  of  the  plow  to 
do  its  maximum  amount  of  work  in 
the  best  manner. 

“Corn  rows  that  are  well  spaced 
should  be  plowed  so  that  the  furrow 
cuts  V2  or  1-3  of  the  width.  The  1st 


furrow  should  be  as  close  to  the  stub¬ 
ble  row  as  possible.  This  will  allow 
the  row  to  be  turned  completely  in  un- 
der  when  the  next  furrow  is  made  thus 
the  stubble  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  This  can  be  insured  by  the  use 
of  8  to  10  feet  of  No.  9  wire  that  car 
be  hitched  to  some  point  on  the  front 
of  the  plow  (the  point  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  trying)  and  the  free  end  allow¬ 
ed  to  drag.  Additional  wires  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  same  way 
by  attaching  the  ends  to  the  beam, 
clevis  and  evener.  The  use  of  a  chain 
is  also  effective  in  getting  stubble 
turned  under.  A  y2  or  %  inch  log 
chain  having  one  end  fastened  to  the 
plow  beam  and  the  other  to  the  fur¬ 
row  end  of  the  evener  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  hitch.  The  chain  has  a  better 
gathering  effect  than  the  wire  and 
breaks  over  stubble  better  but  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  clog. 

A  Roller  Breaks  Down  the 
Stubble 

“In  order  to  fit  stubble  for  clean 
plowing  it  has  been  found  that  a  culti- 
packer  or  roller  going  once  over  the 
stubble  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
plowing  will  help.  The  narrower  the 
plow  the  more  thorough  the  stubble 
must  be  prepared  before  plowing  for 
complete  coverage.  Experience  has 
shown  the  single  bottom  plows  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  gang  plows  in  covering  stalks 
and  stubble.  Much  care  should  be 
taken  in  later  tillage  not  to  use  imple¬ 
ments  that  tend  to  bring  covered  trash 
to  the  surface.  The  use  of  a  packer 
or  mulcher  not  only  has  a  pulverizing 
effect  but  kills  any  borers  that  might 
be  on  the  surface  during  the  time  of 
its  use.” 

The  second  important  step  is  the 
cleaning  up  of  all  corn  refuse  about  the 
buildings.  Borers  do  not  live  in  corn¬ 
stalks  completely  trampled  under  and 
covered  with  manure  but  they  will  live 
in  pieces  of  cornstalks  which  project 
from  the  manure  pile. 

Third,  where  stubble  or  stalks  can¬ 
not  be  plowed  under,  piling  and  burn¬ 
ing  will  kill  the  borers.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  completely  burn  the  stubble 
as  a  good  hot  fire  will  kill  them. 

Fourth,  delaying  planting  as  long  as 
possible  will  help. 

The  Silo  Helps  Control  Borer 

Fifth,  putting  corn  in  the  silo  kills 
the  corn  borer.  In  fact,  it  is  stated 
that  the  borer  may  never  become  a  se¬ 
rious  menace  in  sections  where  most 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


hired  man  (from  the  city) :  i’m  going  to  quit  !  i  can’t  stand  this  awful  silence, 
farmer:  AW — STICK  AROUND,  in  a  month  or  so  the  frogs’ll  begin  to  croak  over  in 
the  pond.  —Judge 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  Grower 


Paul  Work 


Set  Onions  Run  to  Seed 

By  Paul  Work 

CANASTOTA  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  argument  regarding  the  run¬ 
ning  to  seed  of  onions  grown  from  sets. 
This  method  of  production  has  gain¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  recent  years  on  account, 
of  early  maturity  and  being,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  free 
from  smut  and  mag¬ 
got  injury. 

Last  year  a  good 
many  set  onions  ran 
to  seed  instead  of 
making  marketable 
bulbs.  It  seems  that 
one  seedsman  had 
guaranteed  his  stock 
to  be  true  to  the 
Ebenezer  variety. 
Some  of  the  growers 
claimed  that  true  Ebenezer  did  not 
run  to  seed  and  in  face  of  considerable 
testimony  to  the  contrary,  the  jury 
supported  the  growers.  The  case  is 
being  appealed  and  of  course  the  final 
outcome  is  not  yet  known. 

In  the  meantime  Canastota  growers 
are  finding  some  difficulty  in  buying 
sets.  One  concern  placed  a  carload 
on  the  siding  and  let  it  be  known  that 
sets  would  be  supplied  upon  cash  pay¬ 
ment  and  signing  of  a  waiver  of  future 
legal  action. 

The  Problem  Needs  Study 

Premature  development  of  seed 
stocks  in  set  onions  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  studied.  It  is  recognized  that 
size  of  sets  is  one  of  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors,  and  large  sets,  beside  yielding 
fewer  onions  per  bushel  planted,  also 
tend  to  run  to  seed  the  first  year. 
Many  other  factors  may  be  involved 
such  as  weather,  soil  fertility,  soil 
moisture,  time  of  planting,  and  also 
conditions  under  which  the  sets  were 
held  in  storage.  It  is  probable  that 
heredity  and  breeding  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  running  to  seed,  but 
it  seems  rather  far-fetched  to  assume 
that  the  production  of  seeders  is  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  the  habit  of  one  va¬ 
riety  or  another.  It  is  likely  that 
stocks  poorly  bred  in  this  respect  will 
not  run  to  seed  under  some  conditions 
while  well  bred  stocks  will  do  So  un¬ 
der  other  conditions.  Breeding  as  re¬ 
gards  running  to  seed  is  probably  quite 
independent  of  breeding  for  other  char¬ 
acters  such  as  color,  shape  and  the  like 
though  it  is  likely  closely  associated 
with  earliness. 

Studies  on  factors  influencing  run¬ 
ning  to  seed  in  onions  are  being  be¬ 
gun  at  Cornell. 

Celery  Growers  Organized 

As  a  result  of  several  meetings  held 
during  the  winter,  the  celery  growers 
of  Wayne  County  have  formed  the 
Wayne  County  Celery  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  F.  E.  Robertson,  Savan¬ 
nah,  president;  C.  C.  Colburn,  Clyde, 
Vice-President;  and  Morris  Buerman, 
Sodus,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Each 
of  the  thirteen  celery  districts  of  the 
county  is  represented  by  a  director,  as 
follows:  Williamson,  C.  F.  Mason; 
Marion,  Bernard  White;  Savannah, 
Ralph  Perkins;  Ontario,  John  Sheehan; 
Macedon,  Ray  Fritts;  Newark,  John 
Hutchby;  Sodus,  Morris  Buerman; 
Walworth,  N.  B.  Reed;  North  Rose,  C. 
C.  Colburn;  Wolcott,  George  Wilson; 
Lyons,  Albert  Humbert;  Red  Creek, 
Joseph  Bassett;  Port  Byron,  Emil 
Martin. 

The  formation  of  this  organization 
arises  out  of  the  severe  and  somewhat 
disastrous  competition  between  New 
York  and  California  celery.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  brand  be  decided  upon 


Affording  Delightful  Comfort 


BURLAP 
SPRING  CELLS 


Method  of 
U pholstering 

In  upholstering  a  Fisher  Body  the  seat 
and  back  cushion  spring  assemblies 
are  covered  with  cloth  and  a  hair 
pad  is  laid  on  top.  On  the  hair  pad 
is  placed  the  upholstery  cloth.  The 
flutes,  or  pleats,  of  the  Upholstery  cloth 
are  first  stuffed  with  cotton  batting 
and  sewed  by  highly  skilled  workers. 
After  the  trimming  material  ha3 
been  applied  and  sewed  to  place,  the 
bottom  of  the  cushion  is  covered 
with  textile  leather,  and  the  cushion 
is  ready  for  installation  in  the  body. 


All  who  inspect  cars  equipped  with  Body  by  Fisher  are 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  and  luxurious  upholstery, 
whether  the  cloth  used  is  mohair,  velour,  broadcloth  or 
worsted.  All  Fisher  upholstery  cloth  is  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  tests  to  assure  that  it  will  give  long  service 
without  undue  wear  or  fading.  Cushions  and  backs  are  de- 
signed  with  special  attention  and  utmost  care  for  comfort 
and  durability.  Saddle-back  type  upholstery  springs  are 
used,  to  fit  the  contours  of  the  human  body,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  maximum  passenger  comfort.  A  seat  cushion  of  the 
conventional  type,  under  five  inches  in  height  in  the  rear 
and  seven  inches  in  the  front,  contains  50  spiral  springs. 
The  backs  also  contain  50  springs  of  a  lighter  gauge  wire. 
To  completely  trim  a  Fisher  Body,  about  225  separate  and 
distinct  operations  are  necessary. 


Body  by 

FISHER 


for  the  use  of  members  and  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  celery  conforming  to  the 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  grower  and  count  of 
bunches  are  to  be  stamped  on  each 
crate.  Federal  inspection  is  to  be 
adopted,  also  a  survey  of  early  and  late 
celery  is  to  be  made  about  July  15. 
The  Department  of  Vegetable  Garden¬ 
ing  at  Cornell  is  to  assist  in  working 
out  the  procedure. 

Wayne  County  embraces  about  5,000 
acres  of  muckland  and  it  is  believed 
that  proper  sorting  as  to  size  and 
more  thorough  trimming  in  the  field 
will  make  it  possible  to  realize  con¬ 
siderably  better  returns. 

Type  Book  Victory 

The  vegetable  growers  of  the  United 
States  have  won  a  distinct  victory  in 
Washington.  The  item  providing 
$25,000  for  beginning  work  on  the  na¬ 
tional  vegetable  variety  type  books  has 
been  included  in  the  Agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  as  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  assumed  that 
preparation  for  the  new  enterprise  will 


be  undertaken  at  once  as  the  funds 
become  available  July  1. 


A  Request  for  Information 

PROFESSOR  Albert  Hansen  of  the 
Indiana  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  writes  as  follows: 

“Hundreds  of  farmers  throughout 
the  Canada  thistle  infested  area  are 
firm  in  the  belief  that  a  certain  date 
or  time  exists  when  a  single  cutting 
will  eradicate  the  pest. 

“I  have  heard  this  statement  made 
so  frequently  and  over  so  wide  a  range 
of  territory  that  I  am  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  mysterious  date  or  time.  I 
will  sincerely  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  either  editorially  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  requesting  that  farmers  who 
have  discovered  the  proper  date  send 
this  information  with  details,  to  me, 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

“Any  information  received  will  be 
given  a  trial  and  if  anything  of  value 


is  discovered  the  details  will  be  sent 
to  your  paper  in  due  time.” 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  had 
experience  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Professor  Hansen,  we  will  be  glad  to 
forward  your  experience  to  him  if  you 
will  send  it  to  American  Agriculturist. 


Federal  Loans  at  5% 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
the  principal  for  1,  2,  3  or  4  years. 
Then  if  he  had  reverses  during  any  one 
of  these  four  years,  all  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  would  be  the  inter¬ 
est.  If  he  had  more  than  one  year  of 
reverses  and  he  had  made  payments 
on  the  principal  he  could  continue  to 
use  this  money  until  the  reserve  is 
used  up. 

On  the  whole,  this  new  plan  of  pay¬ 
ment,  while  making  for  slightly  larger 
installments  at  the  outset  has  many 
advantages,  chief  of  which  is  a  grad¬ 
ual  lessening  of  succeeding  install¬ 
ments,  easy  and  simple  bookkeeping 
and  particularly  the  method  of  reserve 
provided  against  unfavorable  years. 
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Buying  Life  Insurance  Yourself, 

that  is,  by  your  own  initiative, 

Growing  More  and  More  Popular, 

as  Shown  by  the  Record  of  the 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


FLETCHER  AND  BIXBY 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Fletcher, 
that  you  can  buy  life  insurance  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  company,  that  is, 
without  being  solicited  by  an 
agent?” 

“Yes,  Bixby,  here  is  the  very 
policy  I  have  this  day  purchased 
from  the  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
deal  with  this  Company.  I  have 
just  come  from  their  Home  Office 
at  511  Fifth  Avenue.  They  employ 
no  agents.  Any  negotiation  for  a 


policy  must  be  had  at  their 
headquarters.  Insurance  is 
bought  from  this  Company 
‘over  the  counter’  every  day. 
Many  policies  are  bought  by 
mail  also.  Their  advertis¬ 
ing  has  appeared  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  publications  for  twenty- 
two  years.  The  prestige  of 
this  Company  has  increased 
during  these  years  and  more 
insurance  is  naturally  being 
bought  from  them  this  year 
than  ever  before.  This  is  my  sec¬ 
ond  policy;  I  purchased  the  first 
one  ten  years  ago.” 

“If  you  say  the  Company  is  all 
right,  it  must  be  so.” 

“There  is  no  question  about  it. 
They  meet  all  the  standard  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State.  They  are 
indeed  a  very  superior  company. 
A  digest  of  their  record  has  ap¬ 
peared  repeatedly  since  the  first 
of  the  year;” 


THE  RECORD  SHOWS  there  have  oeen  paid 
to  policy  beneficiaries  during  twenty-two  years  a 
as  follows 

On  claims  by  death  . $13,662,202 

In  maturing  endowments .  1,763,092 

In  surrender  values  and  dividends  . .  3,774,204 

In  loans  on  their  policies .  8,159,412 

THE  RECORD  SHOWS,  in  the  decidedly  low 
lapse  rate,  that  Postal  policyholders  prize  their 
policies  and  keep  them  in  force. 

THE  RECORD  SHOWS,  in  the  distinctly  low 
death  rate,  that  Postal  policyholders  are  well 
selected,  and  have  been  benefited  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Health  Bureau’s  service. 


$27,358,910 


THE  RECORD  SHOWS,  that  policyholders  act¬ 
ing  for  themselves  in  taking  out  policies  save 
much  expense,  and  that  their  being  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  geographically  by  the  non-agency  meth¬ 
od  is  most  valuable  to  the  Company;  knowledge 
of  the  Company’s  economies  is  kept  spreading 
by  policyholders  themselves  in  the  many  com¬ 
munities  where  they  reside. 

These  outstanding  conditions  in  the  Company  have  contributed  to  low 
cost  of  insurance,  and  will  so  continue. 

What  Has  Sustained  and  Helped  the  Record 


9k% 


Dividends  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  in  your 
Policy ;  also  Con¬ 
tingent  Dividends 
Paid  as  Earned. 


The  life  -  prolong¬ 
ing  service  of  the 
Company’s  Health 
Bureau  benefits 
policyholders  and 
helps  also  to  keep 
ins  urance  cost 
down. 


Standard  policy-reserves,  re¬ 
sources,  $14,000,000.  Insurance  in 
force,  $50,000,000. 

Standard  old-line  legal  reserve  in¬ 
surance— not  fraternal  or  assess¬ 
ment. 

Standard  policy  provisions,  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department. 

Operates  under  strict  requirements 


of  New  York  State  and  subject  to 
the  United  States  postal  authori¬ 
ties  everywhere. 

High  medical  standards  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  risks. 

Payment  of  premiums  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually,  or  an¬ 
nually,  optional  with  the  policy¬ 
holder  at  any  time. 


Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 


Call  at  the  Company’s 
office,  or  simply  use  the 
Coupon,  or  write  and  say, 
‘‘Mail  me  insurance  in¬ 
formation  as  mentioned  in 
American  Agriculturist  of 
April  28th  and  in  your 
letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  full  name; 

2.  Your  occupation;  { 

3.  Exact  date  of 
your  birth. 


* 

1 


When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no 
agent  will  he  sent  to  visit  you. 
We  desire  to  co-operate  with  you 
directly,  and  have  you  think  out 
with  us  your  problems  from  official 
documentary  matter  submitted. 
Because  we  employ  no'  agents  the 
resultant  commission  savings  go  to 
you. 


« 

* 

1 

■ 

a 

■ 

t 

■ 

■ 

I 

I 
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Occupation  . . 

Exact  date  of  birth . 


POSTAL  LIFE  BLDG. 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43d  St., 

New  York 


Living  With  the  Corn  Borer 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
of  the  corn  is  put  in  the  silo.  The  pest 
is  more  serious  where  sweet  corn  is 
grown  for  the  canning  factory  and  where 
corn  is  grown  for  grain. 

Sixth,  cutting  corn  close  to  the  ground 
in  the  fall  and  as  early  as  practical  helps 
control  the  insect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  European 
corn  borer  is  here  to  stay.  It  will  pay 
to  learn  all  we  can  about  him  and  work 
out  some  practical  means  of  control. 


AA-4.28.28 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Sll  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . . 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
leaving  Washington  after  some  public 
service  in  that  city.  The  anteroom  to 
the  President’s  office  was  filled  with 
people  and  when  Lincoln  came  out  he 
said  to  Mr.  Depew:  “WLat  do  you  want?” 

Depew  answered:  “Nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  Mr.  President.” 

Lincoln’s  eyes  lit  up  with  a  twinkle  and 
he  said:  “Good.  You’re  the  first  man 
who  has  been  in  this  office  for  an  age 
who  has  not  wanted  something.  Wait 
until  I  get  rid  of  some  of  these  folks, 
then  come  in  for  I  want  to  have  a  visit 
with  you.” 

Depew  waited  and  then  he  and  Lincoln 
had  a  visit  for  several  hours.  I  can 
just  imagine  the  stories  that  flew  back 
and  forth,  for  both  of  them  were  just 
about  topnotchers  of  their  times  in  the 
telling  of  old  and  new  chestnuts. 

Mr.  Depew  was  all  kinds  of  a  success 
in  many  different  lines,  but  I  like  to  re¬ 
member  him  best  as  a  man  who  made 
folks  laugh.  His  greatest  fun  was  in 
making  after  dinner  speeches  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  audience  convulsed  in  mirth.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  a  good  chance  at 
one  time  of  becoming  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  politicians  finally 
decided  against  him  because  they  were 
afraid  the  people  would  not  take  him  se¬ 
riously  on  account  of  his  jokes  and 
stories.  In  fact,  Mr.  Depew  often  said 
he  laughed  himself  out  of  the  presidency. 
If  so,  he  probably  contributed  more  to 
the  real  happiness  of  people  in  general 
and  to  his  own  happiness  than  he  would 
have  if  he  had  been  president. 

More  and  more  I  believe  the  world  is 
going  to  look  askance  at  all  of  these 
over-dignified  fellows  who  are  afraid  of 
a  joke  or  a  laugh  and  there  is  going  to 
be  more  appreciation  of  those  who  can 
make  us  smile  in  a  world  that  has  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  gloom  and  heartache. 
Mr.  Depew  attributed  his  long  life  to  his 
ability  to  laugh  and  also  to  moderation 
in  all  things. 

I  am  sure  that  Depew  got  far  more  fun 
and  happiness  from  life  after  fifty  than 
he  did  before,  for  all  of  his  later  years 
were  a  splendid  example  of  growing  old 
gracefully.  With  most  of  us,  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  forty  years  is  such  a  mad 
race  and  competitive  scramble  just  to 
make  a  living  that  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  many  young  people,  particularly  after 
twenty,  get  very  much  real  fun  after  all. 
some  think  that  childhood  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  time,  but  I  doubt  even  this.  A 
child’s  troubles  are  just  as  big  to  him  as 
they  are  in  later  life,  worse  maybe  for 
a  child  has  developed  no  philosophy  or 
measuring  stick  to  show  him  of  what  lit¬ 
tle  importance  his  troubles  really  are.  It 
is  only  after  forty  or  fifty  that  most  of 
us  get  a  sense  of  proportion  so  that  we 
can  put  the  little  insignificant  worries, 
which  usually  never  come  to  pass,  in 
their  proper  places.  Chauncey  Depew 
learned  this  lesson  well,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  his  life  to  the  day  of  his  death  was 
a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
often  more  happiness  after  fifty,  how  we 
all  hate  to  grow  old,  especially  the  wom¬ 
en.  The  first  gray  hair  and  the  first 
wrinkle  are  tragedies.  To  be  sure,  they 
mark  the  passing  of  the  years  and  of 
youth,  but  they  should  also  be  tokens 
of  the  coming  of  a  calmer  but  none  the 
less  pleasant  time  when  maybe  we  can 
slow  up  a  bit  and  enjoy  the  friends  and 
the  wonderful  old  world  that  we  have 
never  had  time  really  to  see  and  appre¬ 
ciate  before. 

Nor  is  it  true  either  that  all  beauty 
passes  with  youth.  One  of  the  best 
biographical  writers  of  these  times  is 
Emil  Ludwig,  and  I  have  been  interested 
in  reading  lately  Ludwig’s  story  of  the 
strange  life  of  Rembrandt,  the  great  ar¬ 
tist.  During  the  earlier  period  of  his 
work  Rembrandt  saw  no  beauty  in  the 
bright  and  high  colors  of  Nature  nor  in 
the  youthful  faces  of  the  people  about 
him.  Instead,  he  spent  his  time  paint¬ 
ing  and  re-painting  the  aged  features  of 
his  old  father  and  mother  and  of  the 
many  other  old  friends  whom  he  knew. 
Somehow  as  I  read  about  this  and  saw 
the  magazine  reprints  of  these  pictures, 
I  got  something  of  the  idea  that  the  ar¬ 
tist  was  trying  to  convey,  something  of 
his  thought  that  there  is  a  fine,  majes¬ 
tic  beauty  in  an  old,  seamed,  and  wrin- 
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EASTERN  FARMERS 

Know  These  Lines 

They  have  proved  their  worth 
through  long  and  faithful  service.  We 
are  prepared  to  supply  authentic  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Repair  Parts. 

Walter  A.  Wood 

Mowers 
and  Parts 


Strong,  sturdy 
construction  for 
rough  Eastern 
meadows.  Cut¬ 
ter  bar  follows 
ground  contour. 
One  and  two- 
horse  sizes. 


WOOD  > 


TRADE 


MARK 


One-Horse, 
sy2  ft.  and 
\  ft.  cut 


McWhorter  Fertilizer  Sower 

Sows  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of 
growing  crops.  The  most  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributor  line  on  the  market  with 
sizes  and  adjustments  for  every  require¬ 
ment.  .  ^ 

No.  hk  Jy  ‘  \.  Width  7  ft. 


Low- 

down 

Hopper 


Hopper 
1 Capacity 
about ' 
W0  lbs. 


Adriance-PIatt  Repairs 

If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines  you 
can  get  authentic  parts  that  will  fit  prop¬ 
erly  and  give  as  good  service  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ones. 

Universal  Tractor 
and  Moline  Chilled  Plow 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  parts  for  these  tools 
that  can  be  relied  upon  as  dependable. 

We  have  free  Folders  describing  the  various 
machines.  Write  for  them,  mentioning  the  ones 
which  interest  you. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-D  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distribxitors  of  Farm  Operating 
Equipment 


Pi 


$IOO 

F.O.B. 

DETROIT 


DETROIT  JR. 

i-w Mf  20 

fwr  acres  of  hay 
in  one  day  with  this 
Fordson  PowerMower 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  Detroit  Mower, 
write  or  wire  us  direct  for 
special  field  representative 
plan. 

THE  DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO. 

Department  L-4 

Detroit  -  «  Michigan 


kled  face,  especially  when  the  years  have 
been  well  lived. 

This  thought  came  to  me  again  wher 
I  saw  the  picture  of  the  fine  old  fact 
of  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  marked  anc 
seamed  by  the  sorrows  and  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  ninety-four  years. 

But  Tom  Moore  best  expressed  in  words 
the  thought  that  to  him  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it  there  is  a  real  loveliness  in  age 
when  he  wrote: 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 

That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known. 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


WINTER'S  OYER 

CHANGE  YOUR  Oil 

TODAY 

* 

"TS  your  crankcase  ready  for  spring?’’  That  is  the 
X  question  every  Socony  man  is  asking  the  motorists 
at  his  station. 

It  is  a  vital  question,  for  winter  driving  means 
diluted,  dirty  oil.  Diluted,  because  the  use  of  the 
choke  in  cold  weather  lets  excess  gasoline  seep  down 
into  the  crankcase.  Dirty,  because  dust  from  the  air 
gets  into  the  oil  through  the  air  intake. 

Let  the  Socony  man  drain  the  crankcase  now. 

Let  him  flush  it  out  with  Socony  Flushing  Oil,  and 
refill  with  Socony  Motor  Oil.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  and  costs  only  two  or  three  dollars,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  oil  you  need.  No  charge  for  the 
service;  you  pay  only  for  the  oils. 

Important.  Your  car  represents  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Poor  gasoline  or  motor  oil  can 
ruin  that  investment.  Standardize  on  Socony, 
backed  by  fifty- four  years  of  refining  experience. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline  must  pass 
13  rigid  tests  before  they  reach  your  can 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Where  Cooperation  Depends  | 
On  Results 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
department  is  electrically  inspired. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  is 
districted  with  agents  at  important 
transfer  points  in  New  York  State, 
such  as  New  York  City,  Albany,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  from 
which  every  point  in  the  State  is  easily 
reached  by  either  railroad  or  truck. 
The  market  at  each  point  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  this  M.  O.  D.  sales  de¬ 
partment.  One  of  the  salesmen  in 
charge  aptly  said  to  me,  “We  have  the 
pulse  of  the  citrus  market  of  this 
country  in  this  office,  be  it  good  or  bad 
When  the  market  is  not  good,  order? 
come  slowly  or  not  all.  When  good 
our  goods  move  freely.  We  do  not  al¬ 
low  the  railroad  to  make  a  final  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  car  of  fruit  until  sold.  It  is, 
therefore,  up  to  us  to  keep  a  car  rolling 
and  transportation  charges  at  a  min¬ 
imum.  Under  competitive  co-opera¬ 
tion  everybody  must  be  constantly  on 
their  nerve.”  Mr.  Knight,  in  charge  of 
sales  the  day  I  was  there  said,  “It 
keeps  you  on  your  toes  all  the  time. 
To  show  how  important  it  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  markets,  our  telegraph  bills 
some  months  run  as  high  as  $3,000.00 
or  $4,000.00.” 

When  a  check  is  received  by  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department,  the  net  returns 
are  forwarded  to  the  packing  house 
who  include  it  in  the  pool  next  to  ex¬ 
pire.  I  asked  several  men  why  the 
checks  were  not  forwarded  direct  to 
the  grower.  Everyone  agreed  prompt¬ 
ly  that  these  were  a  set  of  accounts 
purely  of  local  concerns  and  this  was 
one  which  should  be  settled  between 
the  local  people  viz,  the  growers  and 
the  packing  houses  and  had  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  M.  O.  D.  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  direct,  and  could  be  more  cheaply 
done  in  that  way.  It  also  was  of  val¬ 
ue  as  a  part  of  real  co-operation. 

California  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  cost  of  production  and  its  relation 
to  selling  price,  so  much  talked  about 
in  milk  circles  in  the  east,  realizing 
that  consumers  care  little  about  that 
question.  Every  buyer  is  looking  for 
the  best  product  at  the  lowest  price. 
Co-operation  of  the  type  they  have 
here  seems  to  be  getting  a  price  that 
is  giving  gi’owers  a  paying  business  as 
I  shall  show  later. 

Small  Fruits  for  the  Home 
Garden 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

or  yourself  much  and  do  the  best  kind 
of  cultivating  job. 

With  a  scythe  you  can  keep  the 
plants  to  the  rows  by  mowing  the 
suckers  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer,  but  where  the  rows  are  close 
you  cannot  manage  a  scythe  between 
them.  Set  a  level  for  the  top  of  your 
row  where  it  will  be  convenient  to  pick 
and  then  with  a  sickle  cut  the  new 
canes  off  when  they  reach  to  within 
six  or  eight  inches  of  this  height,  and 
then  clip  the  future  growth  a  little 
higher.  This  causes  branching  and  the 
fruit  is  borne  where  you  want  it  and 
where  you  can  get  at  it  more  easily. 
Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  setting  the 
old  strong  canes  for  the  small  young 
sprouts  from  the  roots  are  surer  to 
grow  and  will  make  just  as  good  bear¬ 
ers,  for  you  will  get  no  fruit  of  value 
the  first  season  anyway. — L.  H.  C. 

*  i is  'l' 

Renewing  a  Strawberry  Bed 

I  am  new  at  raising  strawberries  and 
feel  the  need  of  some  advice.  I  have 
100  plants  from  last  June  and  they  did 
well  at  that  time.  This  year  we  will  get 
fruit  from  them  but  the  bed  is  full  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rows.  We  reset  52  plants, 
but  I  fear  that  they  are  shaded  too  much 
by  their  own  foliage. — Mrs.  J.  E.  D., 

E  have  found  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  from  straw¬ 
berries  by  limiting  the  number  of 
plants  which  are  allowed  to  set.  The 


proper  time  to  do  this  is  the  summer 
after  they  are  first  set  out.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  allow  no  renewals  to  oc¬ 
cur  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  allow  the  plant  to  make  a  mat¬ 
ted  row  for  home  use  but  not  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  set  too  close.  The  crop 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
growth  the  plants  make  the  first  year 
since  the  leaves  during  the  previous 
year  manufacture  and  store  up  a  re¬ 
serve  of  plant  food  which  is  used  the 
following  spring  to  give  the  vines  a 
start  and  to  help  produce  the  berries. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be 
advisable  for  you  to  thin  out  the  plants 
now.  If  you  intend  to  keep  the  patch 
and  secure  another  crop  next  year,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  thin  them  out 
some  after  this  year’s  crop  is  harvest¬ 
ed.  No  doubt  you  will  get  a  good  crop 


this  year  but  probably  the  berries  will 
be  considerably  smaller  than  #  they 
would  be  if  they  had  not  set  so  thick. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Handle  Nursery 
Stock 

Is  there  any  special  treatment  that  can 
be  given  to  nursery  stock  that  is  shrivel¬ 
ed? — C.  T.,  New  York. 

HE  following  recommendations  are 
given  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station: 

“As  soon  as  the  box  or  bundle  is 
delivered  it  should  be  opened.  Pack¬ 
ed  snugly  together  as  they  are,  plants 
often  overheat.  Delay  of  a  day  or 
two  during  a  warm  spring  spell  may 
cause  severe  injury  from  this  cause. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  roses  and 
strawberries.  If,  because  of  delay  in 


transit,  or  for  other  reason  the  stock  is 
shriveled,  it  may  be  restored  to  fresh¬ 
ness  by  soaking  in  water  for  several 
hours  or  overnight  before  planting. 

If  the  stock  can  be  planted  at  once, 
so  much  the  better,  but  if  it  cannot, 
it  can  be  held  in  good  condition  by 
“heeling  in”.  The  plants  may  be  left  in 
this  condition  for  weeks  until  the 
ground  is  ready  to  receive  them.  In 
fact,  some  fruit  growers  secure  their 
stock  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  especial¬ 
ly  such  early-starting  stock  as  cherry 
trees,  heel  it  in  carefully,  and  so  have 
it  ready  just  when  they  need  it  for 
spring  planting. 


Farmers  must  use  methods  which 
will  decrease  the  cost  of  producing 
crops  without  decreasing  the  yield. 
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I  Ik-  great  EMPIRE 


As  a  practical  dairyman  you  know  that 
the  milking  operation  must  be  pleasing 
to  the  cow,  must  be  gentle  and  regular 
day  after  day,  if  you  are  to  get  the  most 
from  your  herd.  No  other  method  is  as 
natural,  as  gentle  or  as  uniform  as  the 
Empire  Milking  Machine. 

Milks  Like  a  Sucking,  Calf 

The  famous  Empire  teat  cup,  with  its 
three-sided  tip»CO-udder  squeeze,  ex¬ 
actly  re-creates  the  suck  and  massage  of  a 
calf.  So  natural  is  its  action  that  even 
nervous  cows  quietly  chew  their  cuds 
while  being  milked; 

The  Empire  takes  milk  from  all  four 
quarters  at  once — the  natural  way — the 
way  the  cow  gives  down  her  milk.  It 
results  in  quicker  milking  and  more 
milk  from  your  cows.  Teats  and  udder 
are  kept  in  perfect  condition. 


Empire  is  Superior 
to  Other  Milkers 
because 

The  EMPIRE  Milks  As 
It  Should.  The  Empire 
takes  milk  from  all  four 
quarters  at  once — just  as 
the  cow  gives  It  down. 
The  Empire’s  three-sided 
tip-to-udder  squeeze  (a 
patented  feature)  exactly 
duplicates  the  massage 
of  a  calf’s  tongue. 

The  EMPIRE  Is  Easy  To 
Operate .  Cups  can  be 
quickly  placed  on  teats. 
Held  firmly  by  vacuum, 
they  do  not  climb  up  or 
drop  off.  No  harnessing 
to  waste  the  operator's 
time. 

The  EMPIRE  Cleans 
With  Ease.  Simply  draw 
cold  water,  then  hot, 
through  the  assembled 
units  by  vacuum.  Not 
necessary  to  remove  in¬ 
flations  from  cups  after 
each  milking. 

The  EMPIRE  Lasts 
Longer.  Some  Empires 
are  still  in  service  after 
twenty  years.  Patented 
reinforced  Empire  infla¬ 
tions  prevent  stretching 
— a  feature  exclusive  to 
Empire. 


Jr 


Milks  the  Same  Every  Day 


Another  patented  feature  that 
makes  the  Empire  a  more  uniform 
milker  is  the  non-stretchable  teat 
cup  inflation.  The  Empire  inflation 
is  reinforced  with  a  strong  linen 
insert.  It  lasts  five  times  longer 
than  the  ordinary  inflation,  and 
gives  uniform  milking  action  day 
after  day. 

The  Great  Empire  is  easily  cleaned. 


easily  operated.  It  will  last  longer, 
save  time  and  make  money  for  you. 
Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  to  you.  An  easy  credit 
payment  plan  makes  buying  easy. 

Send  for  the  new  Empire  catalog 
— the  most  complete  and  interest¬ 
ing  milking  machine  book  ever 
published. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept;  f  ,9 7  Humboldt  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Ys 


Moore  Bros. 

COTTON 

DISCS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Filter  Through  Cotton  Discs 

Moore  Bros.  Cotton  Discs  are  guaranteed  finest  quality. 
Full  refund  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

p&r'  300  -  6%"  -  $1.60  KS 

Write  for  our  big 

“Fiftieth  Anniversary ”  Catalog 

of  over  500  specialties  for  milk  and  egg  producers. 

Moore  Bros.  Dept  8  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  Inflamed, 
Btrained,  BwoIIen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
iTo  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  “Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
Btrained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
though  for  a  time,  couldn't  take  a  step. 
Great  stuff.’ ‘  x 


Absorbine 

#  m  TRADE  MARK  REG  U.S. PAT  OFF 


.YOUNG,  lnc7578lymanSt.,Springfield7MaB8.I 


RIB- STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  free  on  request. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  A.  LE  ROY,  New  York 


WN(KERBROS.KS7i 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairymen 


Milk  Marketing  Again 

Editor’s  Note  —  We  ft.,  j?  g  JOHNSON  3X1  ^tensive  study 
received  several  let -  ’  of  the  dairying  in¬ 


fers  commenting  on  our  editorial  in 
our  March  24-31  issue  on  the  'present 
milk  situation  entitled  “ How  Long  Will 
Dairymen  Stand  It?”  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  came  from  E.  B.  John¬ 
son,  of  Chaumont,  New  York,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  much  discussed 
“Johnson  Plan”  for  milk  marketing. 
The  dairymen  of  the  North  Country 
have  taken  the  lead  for  a  long  time 
now  in  trying  to  find  some  solution  for 
the  present  absurd  situation  in  the 
milk  market  of  this  New  York  milk 
shed. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  constructive 
letters  or  discussions  that  can  in  any 
way  throw  more  light  on  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  situation.  We  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  publish  destructive,  critical  let¬ 
ters  of  any  organizations  or  leaders, 
for  we  believe  that  there  have  been 
altogether  too  much  bickering  and  fault¬ 
finding  and  not  enough  real  effort  to 
find  the  good  points  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low  in  order  to  clear  up  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  lay  the  foundations  for  work¬ 
ing  together. 

READ  with  interest  your  editorial 
on  the  present  milk  situation  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  I  also  have  wondered 
“how  long  dairymen  will  stand  it”.  It 
would  seem  that  we  have  had  sufficient 
experience  in  this  matter  to  convince 
all  dairymen  of  the  futility  of  hoping 
to  be  able  to  maintain  adequate  prices 
for  milk  in  the  New  York  market  un¬ 
der  existing  methods  or  of  hoping  to  be 
able  to  remedy  the  situation  through 
the  agency  of  an  advisory  board  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  the  executive  of¬ 
ficers  of  competing  organizations. 

Since  it  has  been  conceded  by  dairy¬ 
men  generally  throughout  investiga¬ 
tions  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  past  that  ONE  UNITED 
MARKETING  ORGANIZATION  con¬ 
sisting  of  seventy-five  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  would  positively  and  per¬ 
manently  solve  their  problem,  why  not 
concentrate  upon  efforts  to  so  estab¬ 
lish  the  industry  instead  of  continuing 
to  give  ear  to  voices  that  are  calling 
for  a  substitute  of  questionable  value 
with  tendences  leading  to  legal  com¬ 
plications. 

Minority  Clamored  for  Advisory 
Board 

From  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
North  Counties’  plan  for  one  united 
marketing  organization  to  the  present 
time,  a  minority  has  clamored  for  the 
substitution  of  an  Advisory  Board,  and 
delays  occasioned  by  repeatedly  yielding 
to  trials  of  such  alternatives  have  al¬ 
ready  cost  the  industry  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  will  continue  to  prey  upon  and 
limit  farmers’  incomes  until  the  time 
arrives  when  they  will  demand  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  their  various  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  to  adopt  an  approved  plan 
of  operation  under  which  all  can  be 
merged  into  one  united  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  function  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  New  York  milk  shed 
dairymen. 

At  the  Utica  meeting  of  dairymen’s 
representatives  held  Oct.  27,  1926,  the 
North  Counties  Committee  tentatively 
proposed  a  plan  for  such  purpose.  The 
plan  was  generally  favored,  but  it  was 
considered  best  that  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  by  an  investigating 
board  of  actual  milk  producers,  and 
consequently  the  Milk  Producers’  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  was  appointed  with 
the  Honorable  Peter  G.  TenEyck  for 
its  chairman.  This  committee  after 
conducting  investigations  and  making 


dustry  reported  at  another  dairymen’s 
meeting  in  Utica  on  June  27,  1927,  and 
included  in  its  report  a  detailed  copy 
of  said  North  Counties  Plan  recom¬ 
mending  its  adoption  as  an  approved 
plan  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
milk  adaptable  to  the  New  York  milk 
shed  territory.  The  report  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  by  the  convention  but 
again  there  was  a  yielding  to  the  urge 
for  a  trial  of  an  advisory  board. 

Advisory  Board  Does  Not 
Function 

Nine  months  have  elapsed  and  it  has 
failed  to  function  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry. 

The  North  Counties  Committee  con¬ 
siders  that  too  much  time  has  been 
wasted,  too  great  losses  of  money  in¬ 
curred  by  delays  and  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  held  in  Water- 
town  on  March  23,  1928,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Since  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
that  their  interests  can  best  he  con¬ 
served  through  sales  of  their  products 
promoted  by  One  United  Co-operative 
Marketing  Organization,  and 

Since  the  plan  for  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  North  Counties 
Committee  and  submitted  by  it  to  the 
representative  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Utica  on  October  27,  1926,  was  consid¬ 
ered  and  referred  to  a  Milk  Producers’ 
Program  Committee  for  intensive  study 
of  its  merits,  and 

Since  the  said  Milk  Producers’  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  did  during  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  of  eight  months  hold  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Utica  and 
Ithaca  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  from  all  angles  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  its  final  report  to  the 
representative  meeting  of  New  York 
milk  shed  dairymen  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  27,  1927,  include  in  its  report  said 
North  Counties’  Plan  in  detail  and  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  an  approved  plan  for  the 
co-operative  marketing  of  milk  and  its 
products  adaptable  to  the  territory 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and 

Since  such  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  said  convention  of  dairy¬ 
men’s  representatives,  and 

Since  subsequent  events  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  marketing  of  milk  through  com¬ 
petitive  agencies  have  further  demon¬ 
strated  the  futility  of  hoping  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintain  adequate  prices  for 
milk  and  its  products — except  through 
one  United  Marketing  Organization. 

Urge  All  to  Adopt  One  Marketing 
Organization 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the 
Dairymen’s  North  Counties’  Commit¬ 
tee,  do  hereby  submit  toothe  Boards 
of  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Co-Operative  Association,  the  Unity 
Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Association, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-Operative 
Association  and  all  other  dairymen’s 
co-operative  marketing  organizations 
operating  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
territory  the  following  question : — 

“Will  you  recommend  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  organization  the  adoption 
of  the  North  Counties’  Plan  for  One 
United  Co-Operative  Marketing  Organ¬ 
ization  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee, 
in  detail,  in  its  final  report  and  rec- 
commended  by  it  as  an  approved  plan 
for  the  co-operative  marketing  of  milk 
and  its  products — with  a  view  to  merg¬ 
ing  dairymen  into  one  United  Market¬ 
ing  Organization,  provided  and  upon 
the  condition  that  such  merger  shall 
not  be  made  effective  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  dairymen  have  acquiesced 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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can  put  up  a 
Unadilla,  with 
very  little  help. 
The  parts  are  cut 
to  fit— no  bothersome 
overlapping  or  trimming  is 
necessary.  Unadillas  are  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight.Feed  settles 
compactly;  cures  evenly. 

Of  sound,  close-grained,  tight- 
jointed  wood,  the  Unadilla  is  firm¬ 
ly  anchored  to  the  ground.  Hoops 
start  and  end  at  front.  Door  fasten¬ 
ers  form  safe  ladder .  In  addition  the 
Unadilla  is  attractive  and  very  eco - 
nomical. 

Write  Today  for  big  free  catalog 
giving  you  details  of  construction, 
cash  discount  and  time 
payment  details. 

Also  tubs,  tanks 
and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  B  .Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADI1 

SILOS 
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Heal  it  \ 

QUICK/ 


For  the  troublesome  hurts  of  udder  or 
teats.  Bag  Balm  is  the  quick,  sure  answer; 
It  is  clean,  pleasant  to  use,  and  quickly 
heals  sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts,  inflammation 
or  injuries  of  any  sort  to  these  important 
milking  organs.  For  caked  bag,  bunches, 
cow-pox  or  any  stoppage  in  the  delicate 
tissues,  the  penetrating  Bag  Balm  applica¬ 
tion  restores  vigorous  circulation  that 
builds  new  tissues  quickly. 

Used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  regularly  for  all  kinds  of  animal 
sores,  and  household  healing.  Try  it.  Big 
10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles”  sent  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KAR.E  PEOPLE' 


VEIST11.ATE 
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amesway 


a*1*1  Better 


A  Jamesway  Ventilating  System  costs  less 
,  to  install  than  home  made  systems  and  pays 
its  way  right  from  the  start. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  install 
any  ventilation  system,  write  us.  Get 
^the  facts  about  proper  ventilation 
for  Bams,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 
,  as  worked  out  by  Jamesway  Engineers. 
\Wecansave  youmoney. 

This  Book 
is  free: 

Write  today  to  t 
office  nearest 
you  —  tells 
you  every¬ 
thing  you* 
want  to  know 
,  about  ventilation. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  7930 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
in  such  proposition  to  make  the  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  so  merged  total  at 
least  seventy -five  thousand  dairymen?” 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  read¬ 
ers  fully  understand  the  attitude  of 
The  North  Counties  Committee. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  a  Good 
Feed 

DURING  the  year  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  receives  a  good  many  in¬ 
quiries  for  information  on  the  various 
feed  ingredients,  many  of  which  ask 
about  the  value  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  made  at  the  oil 
mills  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  of  the  kernels.  After  the  oil  is 
taken  out,  the  residue  is  a  hard,  yel¬ 
low,  boardlike  cake  about  one  inch 
thick  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  long. 
For  the  trade  in  the  eastern  and  cen¬ 
tral  states,  the  cake  is  generally 
ground  to  a  fine  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  of  all  feeds  in  protein  and  carries 
over  8  per  cent  of  fat.  Unadulter¬ 
ated  cottonseed  meal  of  good  quality 
should  have  a  light,  yellowish  color  and 
a  sharp,  nutty  odor.  A  dark  or  dull 
color  may  be  due  to  age,  to  adultera¬ 
tion  with  hulls,  to  over-heating  or  to 
fermentation. 


A  Valuable  High  Protein  Food 

Henry  and  Morrison  are  authorities 
for  stating  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 
that  cottonseed  meal  may  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows  in  properly  balanced  ra¬ 
tions  for  years  with  no  ill  effects.  This 
is  most  fortunate  since  this  highly  ni¬ 
trogenous  feed  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  protein.  Since  cottonseed 
meal  is  constipating,  it  should  be  fed 
with  laxative  concentrates  such  as  lin¬ 
seed  meal  or  wheat  bran,  or  with  suc¬ 
culent  feed  such  as  silage  or  roots. 
The  milk  of  cows  heavily  fed  with 
cottonseed  meal  yields  a  hard,  tallowy 
butter,  light  in  color  and  poor  in  fla¬ 
vor.  This  can  be  corrected,  however, 
by  properly  balancing  the  ration  with 
other  feeds. 

We  are  often  asked  if  there  is  real¬ 
ly  much  danger  of  injuring  cows,  par¬ 
ticularly  growing  young  stock,  with 
cottonseed  meal.  The  answer  is 
“no”.  Cottonseed  meal  is  always  a 
cheap  source  of  protein  and  a  safe 
one,  providing  it  is  properly  balanced 
with  other  feeds.  This  feed  is  a 
highly  concentrated  protein  and  if  in¬ 
jury  results  it  is  because  too  much 
of  it  was  used,  or  it  was  combined 
with  some  other  feeds  in  the  ration 
also  heavy  in  protein. 


Figures  on  TB  Test  During 
February 

THE  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  showing  the  TB  erad¬ 
ication  work  done  during  February  is 
interesting  particularly  as  it  shows  the 
number  of  reactors  in  different  states. 
In  New  Jersey  6,264  cows  were  tested 
during  the  month  with  344  reactors. 
In  New  York  tests  were  made  on 
47,002  individuals  with  2,306  reactors. 
In  Pennsylvania  52,245  animals  were 
tested  with  2,318  reactors. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Cele¬ 
brates  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

THE  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  of  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 
has  put  out  a  very  worth  while  and 
interesting  book  called  “The  Story  of 
Half  a  Century.”  This  interesting 
publication  comes  out  on  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  and  shows  the  great  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
breed.  All  those  interested  should 
write  to  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  at  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire  for 
a  copy  of  this  book. 
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Is  Your 

MANURE 

PILE 

Leaking 

Dollars? 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertilizing  value  by  seep¬ 
age,  according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

“At  present  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4.00  per  ton  of  manure  applied,” 
reports  the  Purdue  University  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

Use  ALL  of  Your  Manure 
Build  a  Concrete 
Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  one  year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Plans  and  complete  information  on  how  to 
do  the  work  is  given  in  our  manure  pit 
booklet.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

2315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Silo  Resurrection  Time 


get  your  sick  Silo  cured  for  Fall  filling — ■ 
ring.  The  cost  is  small;  the  result  a  Silo 
stronger  and  warmer  than  the  old  one  ever 
was!  Crainelox  Covering,  a  tough  wood¬ 
en  band  that  winds  spirally  over  the 
staves,  has  rebuilt  thousands  of  Silos — 
some  over  20  years  ago — that  are  making 
and  keeping  silage  perfectly. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  Crainelox — 
while  there’s  time  to  rebuild  this  year, 
and  stop  silage  waste.  No  obligation. 

If  you  need  a  new  Silo,  you’ll  find 
it  in  The  Craine  Line — wood  stave, 
triple  wall,  tile  or  concrete — 
whichever  best  suits  your  needs. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

^60  Wilson  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  l'ne 


(M8T  X4 


Amor  lean'  A^ticttituriSt!Ap.ril-'2S;  imi 


BUYERS’  GUIDE 


The  following  companies  advertised  in  the  columns  of  American  Agriculturist  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1928.  They  are  approved  by  our  Service  Bureau.  These  responsible  business  firms 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  requests  for  information  and  advice  about  their  products. 


AUTOMOBILES  AND.  ACCESSORIES 


Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. _ _ _ _ _ Motor  Cor* 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio _ Spark  Plug) 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. . . . Motor  Cor* 

Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. _ _ _ Motor  Cor* 

Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. _  _ _ _ Motor  Cars 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  Akron,  Ohio _ _ _ _ Tires 

Fisher  Body  Corp,  Detroit,  Mich.  .  . . . . . __ .  Auto  Bodies 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Tires 

Holmes  Engineering  Corp.,  1420  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ _ Carburetors 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. . .  . . Motor  Cars 

Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Gen.  Motors  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ Tires 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Lubricants 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  N.  Y. - Lubricants 

CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. . . . . Rubber  Footwear 

B.  F*  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio _ _ _ Rubber  Footwear 

J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y _ _ _ General  Merchand'ae 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. - - - - - -  Rubber  Footwear 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

American  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  20J,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ _ Cream  Separators 

Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  49,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ _ Milking  Machines 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  2023,  165  Bway,  N.  Y.  C._ . . . . . Milking  Machine  &  Cream  Separators 

Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  2204,  Elmira,  N.  Y - - - - - Barn  Equipment  &  Poultry  Supplies 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  4,  97  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y _  Milking  Machines  &  Water  Systems 

Hunt,  Helm  &  Ferris,  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y _ Barn  Equipment 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7921,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. . . .  .  Barn  Equipment  &  Poultry  Supplies 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  4509  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa  . .  . ..  Barn  Equipment  &  Poultry  Supplies 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y.  . . .  . . . . .  . Cotton  Discs  de  Teat  Dilators 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  213  N.  Des  Plaines  St.,  Chicago,  111.  _ _  .  Milking  Machines 

I)y.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. . . . . .  ...  Teat  Dilators 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-62,  523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Milking  Machines 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. . . . Barn  Equipment 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ Milking  Machines 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

American  Wire  Form  Co.,  Inc.,  267  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

Fred  Bateman  Co.,  626  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. _ 

Bateman  Bros.,  1814  N.  Market  St.,  Phila,  Pa. _ _ _ 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3061,  Cleveland,  Ohio... _ :... 

0.  W.  Burritt  &  Bro.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. _ 

Butler  Machine  Co.,  Butler,  Ohio  . . 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Dept.  234,  Chicago,  Ill _ _ 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn _ 

Detroit  Harvester  Co.,  Dept.  L2,  Detroit,  Mich _ _ 

J.  H.  Downs,  9  Howard  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  111. _ 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  166,  York,  Pa.— _ _ _ 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  129  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons,  Canton,  Pa.. _ _ _ _ _ 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. _ _ _ 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  44,  Belleville,  Pa _ _ _ _ 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill _ _ _ _ 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. . . . 

Kitselman  Bros.,  Dept.  203,  Muncie,  Ind... _ 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Masters  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  III _ . _ _ _ _ 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.,  7  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis . . 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  287  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio . . . 

Nash  Acme  Harrow  Co.,  12  Kingshighway  W.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. _ 

National  Carbide  Sales,  Dept.  121,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio _ _ _ _ 

New  Jersey  Fence  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. _ 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  801  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. _ _ 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  500  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio _ 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  1803  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. _ 

Sproul  Mfg.  Co.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  . . . 

Standard  Engine  Co.,  162  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

Vermont  Evaporator  Co.,  Saint  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. - 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Cycle  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. _ 

James  M.  Walsh,  Dept.  516,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. _ 

John  A.  Weider  &  Son,  Dept.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. - 

Witte  Engine  Work),  7803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. - 


_ Fencing 

_ Wire  Baskets 

_ Farm  Machinery 

_ Farm  Machinery 

. Fencing 

- Clamp 

.... —  Water  Pump 

- Clipping  Machines 

- Harrows 

- Harvesting  Machines 

- Fences — Posts 

- Steel  Wheels 

- Mowing  Machines 

- Farm  Machinery 

—  . Electric  Service 

. Clipping  Machines 

-  . Harness 

. Dynamite 

- Wood  Saws 

- Farm  Machinery 

- Saw  Mills 

- Fencing 

- Plows 

- Planting  Machinery 

- Pumps 

- Sprayers  and  Pumps 

_ Harrows 

- Carbide 

. . - Manure  Spreaders 

_ Fencing 

. Gas  Engines 

_ Ensilage  Cutters  and  Feed  Mills 

. .Silos  and  Ensilage  Cutters 

. Tractors 

_ Maple  Sap  Evaporators 

_ Tractors 

_ . Baler 

_ Maple  Sap  Evaporators 

_ Building  Materials 

_ Harness 

- Harness 

_ Go*  Engines 


LIME 


Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


_ Agricultural  Limestone 


LIVESTOCK  FEEDS  AND  REMEDIES 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  53,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. _ _ Stock  Feeds 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  5513,  Waukegan,  111. - - - - Stock  Feeds 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. - - — - - - - ....Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds 

Cone  Import  Co.,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ .Cod  Liver  Oil 

Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ _ _ _ _ Semi-Solid  Butter  Milk 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Stock  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dept.  A5,  Dallas,  Texas _ _ Stock  Feeds 

Dairy  Association,  Lyndonville,  Vt. _ _ _ _ _ Stock  Tonics 

P.  A.  Faust,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. - - - Veterinary  Remedies 

G.  L.  F.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ . . . . Stock  Feeds 

Happy  Hen  Remedy  Co.,  R.110,  259  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. _  Poultry  Remedies 

Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckhoe,  N.  Y. . . . . . . Cod  Liver  Oil 

Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio _ _ _ Stock  Tonics 

International  Agricultural  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y _ _ _ Stock  Feed  Supplements 

Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. _ _ _ _ _ Stock  Feeds 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee,  R3,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis . Stock  Feeds 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ Stock  Feeds 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J _ _ _ Cod  Liver  Oil 

Ohio  Marble  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio _ _ _ Poultry  Grit 

Park  &  Pollard,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. _ - _ Stock  Feeds 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill _ _ _ _ _ Stock  Feeds 

Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. _ _ _ _ _ Veterinary  Remedies 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  342  State  St.,  B  inghamton,  N.  Y. - - Veterinary  Remedies 

Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  la.  _ Veterinary  Remedies 

W.  F.  Young  Inc  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. - Veterinary  Remedies 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 


Army  &  Navy  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  126,  Richmond,  Va. _ _ _ 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Montgomery- Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill _ 

National  Cigar  Co.,  969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y _ _ 

Charles  Williams  Store,  254  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


_ Clothing  and  Supplies 

. . .Guns-Ammunition 

_ Stoves 

. . . General  Mail  Order 

_ Cigars  , 

- General  Mail  Order 


NURSERIES  AND  SEEDS 


Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio _ _ _ _ _ Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Barnes  Bros.,  Box  14,  Yalesville,  Conn.  ....  ...  _ Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery,  Dept.  110,  Stamford,  Conn.  _ Tree  Surgery  School 

F.  W.  Briar  Nurseries,  Box  12,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ Nursery  Stock 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila.,  Pa.  _  _ Seeds 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio  _ _ -..Seeds 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ Seeds 

Albert  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Ill. _ _ _ -..Seeds 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ Strawberry  Plants 

Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ _ _ Seeds 

Greens  Nursery,  26  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _  _  _ Nursery  Stock 

J.  J.  H.  Grgory  &  Son.,  Inc.,  13  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass.  _ Seeds 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  AA3-35,  Cortland,  New  York,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ Seeds 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  472  Main  St.,  Landisville,  Pa . . . . . . ..Seeds 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Box  24,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. _  .  _ Nursery  Stock 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  195  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich _ Seeds 

Kelly  Bros.,  321  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ Nursery  Stock 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  A.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ _ Seeds 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ Plants 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  104  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  ...  . . .Seeds 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  118-C.  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . . . Seeds 

Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ _ _ Seeds 

Reynolds  Farms,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. _ _ _ _ Nursery  Stock 

Schoharie  Nurseries,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  _  _ Nursery  Stock 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60  E.  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. _ Strawberry  Plants 

Fred  Van  Gorder,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  _ Nursery  Stock 

Willems  Sons  Nursery,  Dept.  A-10,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ Nursery  Stock 

Reed  Brothers,  Cortland,  N.  Y. - - Cabbage  Seed 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 

FI.ex-O-Glass  Mfg.,  Co.,  Dept.  683-1451  No.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Mansfield,  Ohio  _ 

103  Degree  Incubator  Co.,  Box  71,  Crown  Point,  Ind _ 

I.  Putnam,  Inc.,  R-3273,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ ■  _ _ 

Scholl  Co.,  1060  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J _ _ _ 

United  Brooder  Co.,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ 

RADIO 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  4769  Wessaheckon  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. _ Radios 

City  Radio  Stores,  Dept.  AA,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.__ .  Radios 

Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y _ Radios  and  Tabes 


- Incubators,  Brooders 

. _ Glass  Cloth 

_ Brooder  Houses 

- - Incubators 

_ Brooder  Stoves 

- Poultry  Litter 

_ Brooders 


FERTILIZERS 

Mixed  Fertilizer j 
Mixed  Fertilizers 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Potash 

Mixed  Fertilizers 
Mixed  Fertilizers 
Mixed  Fertilizers  &  Nitrates 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


American  Agri.  Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  Ill - 

Barrett  Co.,  Dept.  G-4-28,  New  York,  N.  Y - 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dept.  18C,  57  Williams  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y _ 

N.  V.  Potash  Export  MY,  Dept.  215,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ .. 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va - - ... 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. . . . . . — - - 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Co.,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. - 


American  Ammone  Company,  60  Warren  Street,  New  York  City _ 

Akron  Lamp  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio - - - - - 

Armstrong’s  Cork  Co.,  1023  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. _ 

Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove,  Wichita,  Kan. _ _ 

L.  S.  Drake,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa - - — - - - - 

Foster  Bros.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  - 

Kurlash  Co.,  152  No.  Clinton  Blvd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

C.  L.  Lane,  East  Swanzey,  N.  H. . . . .  ..  - 

Lambert  Pbarmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. - - - — - - 

Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la - - -  - - - 

Parkers  Hair  Balsam,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  - 

Patrons  Paint  Works,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  - 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  . — - . - . 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. — - - - 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y — 

Smorton  Wall  Paper,  Dept.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. . 

C.  L.  Templer,  502  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  - 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  G.,  W.  Unity,  Ohio . . 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . . 


_ Fyr-Praf  Stove  Polish 

_ Household  Lamps 

. Rugs 

— Household  Lamps  and  Stoves 

. Basketry  Material 

_ Soap 

—  Bed  Springs 
— Eyelash  Curlers 

—  Wooden  Buckets 
. Lister ine 

...Washing  Machines 
. Hair  Balsam 

—  Paints 

. Wall  Paper 

. Cough  Syrup 

. Cuticare 

....  Flour 

...  Bathroom  Fixtures 
...Wall  Paper 

. Washing  Machines 

. Blanket  Mill 

— Hill's  Cascara  Quinine 


INSECTICIDES  AND  SPRAYERS 


Bayer  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  New  York,  N.  Y. - Seed  Disinfectants 

Friend  Mfg.,  Co.,  123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. . . Sprayers 

General  Chemical  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y . Insecticides 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  286  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio . _ . _ . . .  Sprayers  and  Pumps 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa - - Insecticides 


SILOS 


Craine  Inc.,  30  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  _ Silos 

Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.,  Box  612,  Frederick,  Md. _ Silos 

Grange  Silos,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ Silos 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ Silos 

Unadilla  Silos,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ Silos 


MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Tel.  &  Tele.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Telephone  Service 

Baedecker  &  Williams,  W.  Washington  Market,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Commission  M enchants 

Belvidere  Hotel,  48th  St.,  W.  of  Bway.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ _ Hotel  Accomodations 

William  Bivens,  Summit,  N.  Y _ _ Trappers  Tags 

Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers,  10810  Bogue  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind _ School 

R.  Brenner  &  Sons,  358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y . . .  Commission  Merchants 

Watson  E.  Colman,  724-9th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C _ Patent  Attorney 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500  M,  New  Britain,  Conn _ _ _ 'Crow  Repellant 

Crosby-Friesian  Fur  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..._ . . . . _ Furriers 

Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  B47,  Syracuse,  N.  Y _ - _ -Colonization 

Benj.  Dorman,  147  W.  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y _ _ Haw  Fars 

D.  &  C.  Navigation,  Detroit,  Mich - - - Transportation 

Theo.  Favre  &  Sons,  Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y _ _ _ Raw  Furs 

Furness  Bermuda  Line,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ Transportation 

H.  W.  Goodier,  721  Schuyler  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ Aviation  Course 

Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. . . . Hotel  Accomodations 

Hotel  Eitel,  Chicago,  Ill.  . — - - - — — , - - - Hotel  Accomodations 

Imperial  Lab.,  2009  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo . . . . Rat  Exterminator 

Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  451  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. - - - .New  and  second  hand  Bags 

J.  J.  Keely,  Strout  Agency,  Ithaca,  N.  Y - Farms  for  Sale 

A.  Koehler,  150  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ _ Boohs 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  Washington  Market,  New  York,  N.  Y . . Commission  Merchants 

K. R.O.,  Springfield,  Ohio - — - .. - - Rat  Exterminator 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Cigarettes 

S.  H.  Livingston,  Lancaster,  Pa . . . . . . . Raw  Fars 

Macoy  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  1,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . .  . Books — Emblems 

Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  220  W.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.__ _ Insurance 

N.  Y.  Central  Lines,  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ Transportation 

N.  Y.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  Rochester,  N.  Y..._ . . . Loons 

Clarence  O’Brien,  73H  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C . . . .  P-.en t  Attorney 

Louis  Olofsky,  685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . . . . Crates  and  Boxes 

W.  D.  Power  &  Co.,  601  W.  33st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ _ Shippers 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Carolina _ _ Tobacco  and  Cigarettes 

Strout  Farm  Agency,  255  R-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ _ _ , _ Farms  for  Sale 

States  of  Florida  Travel  Bureau,  Lynch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. _ Travel  Bureau 

Zenith  Butter  &  Egg  Co.,  170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. - Commission  Merchants 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Farm 

Mechanic 


An  Experience  with 
Electric  Lights 

IN  April  1926  I  purchased  a  Home 
Electric  Light  Plant  of  the  750  watt 
size.  It  has  a  1%  horse  power  motor 
and  is  the  16  cell,  direct  current  type. 
Have  a  twelve  room  house  and  a  large 
cellar  in  which  we  had  plant  installed. 
The  plant  and  all  wiring  and  fixtures 
complete  cost  me  $600.  We  have  20 
house  lights,  3  cellar  lights,  1  outside 
toilet  light,  1  yard  light  and  1  garage 
light,  also  one  wall  socket  which  cares 
for  the  electric  iron.  We  run  all  the 
lights  we  wish,  electric  iron,  radio  set 
and  also  a  two-way  electric  water 
system,  that  is,  we  pump  both  hard 
and  soft  water  into  the  house  with 
the  one  automatic  water  system. 

We  use  kerosene  for  fuel  and  for 
the  two  years  of  service  the  cost  of 
fuel  has  been  70  cents  per  month.  Of 
course,  the  cost  is  greater  during  the 
winter  season,  70  cents  per  month  is 
the  yearly  average  cost.  The  only 
cost  for  repairs  for  the  two  years  has 
been  just  7  cents  for  two  new  fuse 
plugs.  Practically  all  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  in  the  plates  of  the  batteries, 
but  with  the  proper  care  of  the  plant 
these  will  last  about  6  or  7  years  be¬ 
fore  renewal.  I  run  my  plant  three 
time  per  week  in  winter  and  twice  per 
week  in  summer  and  the  time  taken 
for  care  of  the  plant  will  not  exceed 
one  hour  each  week.  The  cost  of  fuel 
has  been  figured  at  15  cents  per  gallon 
which  is  what  kerosene  costs  me  from 
the  truck.  An  electric  water  system 
will  cost  anywhere  from  $75.00  to 
$120.00  plus  installation. — H.  A.  S., 
New  York. 


How  to  Lay-off  Land 

1.  To  get  one  acre  measure: — 

Rod  measures — 10x16;  8x20;  5x32; 

4x40, 

Yard  measures — 5x963;  10x484;  20x242 
40x121. 

Foot  measures — 10x4,356;  30x1,452; 

60x726;  120x363;  300x145;  400x108.9. 

2.  To  get  less  than  an  acre: — 

To  measure  off — 

%-Acre  will  take  147*4  feet  each  way. 
%-Acre  will  take  120%  feet  each  way. 
*4 -Acre  will  take  104%  feet  each  way. 
y8-acre  will  take  73%  feet  each  way. 


EVERY  TIME 
THE  CLOCK  TICKS 
OVER  900  CHESTERFIELDS 

ARE  LIGHTED! 


Over  50  thousand  every  minute 
Over  3  million  every  hour 
Over  77  million  every  day 

AND  over  28  billion  last  year 

Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 


Chesterfield 

CIGARETTES 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Paint  Requirements 

While  the  quantity  of  paint  requir¬ 
ed  varies  somewhat,  the  following 
method  of  measurement  will  serve  as 
an  approximate  guide: — 

A  good  grade  of  prepared  paint  will 
cover  200  to  250  square  feet  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  two  coats. 

First,  measure  the  distance  around 
the  house  and  multiply  by  the  aver- 
_  age  height;  then  divide  by  250  and  the 
result  will  be  approximately  the  num¬ 


ber  of  gallons  to  buy.  Of  this  quan¬ 
tity  one-fifth  will  represent  the  paint 
required  for  trimmings,  cornices,  etc. 

Cost  of  Wiring  for 
Electricity 

Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  wire  our  buildings  for  elec¬ 
tricity? 

THE  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  that  the  average 
cost  of  wiring  the  buildings  on  1787 
farms  was  $258.75. 


Hoisting  hay  with  a  5-horsepower  electric  motor  on  the  farm  of  J.  J. 
Meyerholfer  of  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin.  On  this  farm  electricity  grinds 
the  feed,  cuts  the  ensilage,  milks  the  cows,  cools  the  milk,  pumps  the 
water  and  does  many  other  tasks  in  addition  to  lighting  the  buildings. 


HERCOMITE 

A  Low-Cost  Dynamite 
for  Land  -  Clearing  ^ 

Its  advantages  over  Pyrotol: 

Stronger 

Easier  and  safer  to  use 
No  waste  in  breaking  sticks 
More  cartridges  in  a  hundred  pounds 
Resists  moisture  better 

Hercomite  has  been  developed  by  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company  after  extensive  experimental  work  and  we 
recommend  itas  the  Most  Dynamite  for  the  Least  Money. 


HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me  a.  free  copy  of  "Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite.*’ 


Name  and  Addreet 


212S 


(550)  16 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

THE  following  are  the  April 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5  % .  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

. Based  on  New 

year  ago  the  cold  storage  holdings  in 
these  same  cities  totaled  989,265 
pounds.  The  New  York  market  it¬ 
self  shows  practically  twice  as  much 
butter  this  year  in  cold  storage  as  a 
year  ago.  The  immediate  outlook  is 
for  unchanged  prices.  Recent  cold 
weather  and  severe  storms  in  the  heavy 
producing  sections  have  operated 
against  any  sharp  increase  in  the  make. 

Fresh  Cheese  Lower 


City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1927  was 
$3.00  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Slightly  Better 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29 

Held  Average . 


Apr.  18 
22  -22'/4 


-30 


Apr.  20, 
Apr.  II  1927 

22'/4-23  23'/* 

29  -30 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Apr.  18 

Higher  than  extra....  46  -46% 

Extra  (92sc) . 45% 

84-91  score . 43%-45% 

Lower  Grades .  42%-43% 


Apr.  20, 
Apr.  II  1927 

45'/2-46  50(4-51 

44% -45  50 

43  -44'/s  47  -49% 
42  -42 '/2  46  -46(4 


The  butter  market  is  in  a  slightly 
better  position  than  it  was  at  this  time 
a  week  ago,  altho  at  this  writing,  April 
19,  the  improvement  in  prices  is  not 
so  marked  that  we  can  arouse  real  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  up  and  down  move¬ 
ment  of  prices  created  an  unsettled 
and  nervous  situation  and  prevented 
the  buyers  from  operating  in  a  normal 
manner.  The  frequency  of  the 
changes  kept  the  market  in  a  highly 
excitable  state.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  regular  trade  and  the  spec¬ 
ulators  maintained  a  hand  to  mouth 
policy.  On  the  16th  and  17  trade  was 
more  active.  Speculators  took  hand 
freely,  and  a  half  cent  increase  was 
maintained  without  difficulty.  By  the 
18th,  however,  trade  was  not  as  snappy 
and  under  the  circumstances  operators 
held  values  at  unchanged  levels  rather 
than  attempt  to  force  matters  to  a 
higher  level  and  possibly  strain  mat¬ 
ters. 

The  market  does  not  compare  very 
favorably  with  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Holdings  in  cold  storage  are  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  a  year  ago.  On 
April  13th  the  four  largest  cities  re¬ 
ported  2,292,600  pounds,  whereas  a 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


27  -28 
25  -26(4 

Prices  of  fresh  cheese  coming  from 
New  York  state  are  lower,  following 
heavier  receipts  and  prospects  for 
freer  production.  The  prospects  of 
increased  production  are  reported  not 
only  from  Northern  New  York,  but 
Western  New  York  as  well.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  with  these  heavier  receipts  and  freer 
offerings  in  the  producing  sections  the 
market  shows  a  much  easier  trend. 

On  April  the  12th  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  warehouses  in  the  ten  largest 
cities  totalled  7,508,939  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  10,739,986  pounds  at  the 
same  time  a  year,  ago.  However 
there  is  one  factor  in  the  statistical 
situation  that  is  somewhat  disturbing. 
Between  April  5  and  April  12,  our  hold¬ 
ings  in  public  warehouses  increased 
167,777  pounds.  During  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year  holdings  decreased 
404,214  pounds. 

No  Change  in  Egg  Market 


just  as  high  as  colored  stock. 

The  cars  have  been  showing  a  larg 
er  percentage  of  broilers.  Where 
these  are  fancy  they  have  been  turn 
ing  very  quickly  and  at  good  prices 
However,  most  of  the  express  broilers 
can  be  graded  as  little  better  than 
average,  and  values  of  such  are  slight 
ly  easier. 

Rabbits  are  bringing  from  20  and 
26  cents. 

No  Material  Change  in  Potatoes 

Apr.  20, 

Apr.  18  Apr.  II  1927 

3.50-3.75  3.50-3.75  3.60-3.25 

3.75-4.00 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.. 


Bulk.  180  lbs.. 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack... 
Bulk,  180  lbs.... 


3.25-3.85 

4.00-4.75 


3.25- 4.00 

4.25- 4.85 


3.50-3.75 

4.25-4.50 


3.60-3.85  3.60-3.85 


LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  4.50-5.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  5.40-5.75 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  potato  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Trade  is  not  over  active.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  steadily  diminishing,  and  the 
market  is  barely  holding  its  own 
States,  Pennsylvanias  and  Maines  are 
all  selling  in  the  same  range.  States 
standing  about  in  the  middle,  with 
Pennsylvanias  getting  a  little  better  of 
the  argument.  Long  Islands  are  prac¬ 
tically  off  the  market.  Incidentally 
Long  Island  growers  are  rapidly  wind¬ 
ing  up  their  planting  operations. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 
Wheat  (May) 
Corn  . 


Apr.  18 
1.56% 
1.04% 


Apr.  II 

1.47% 

1.00(4 


Last 

Year 

1.33 

■71% 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Apr.  20, 

Oats  . 

.62% 

•57% 

.44% 

Hennery 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  1 1 

1927 

CASH  GRAINS 

Selected  Extras  .. 

34  -35 

34  -35 

32  -33 

(At  New  York) 

Average  Extras  .... 

32  -33 

32  -33 

30  -31 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

2.06% 

1.46% 

Extra  Firsts  . 

31  -31(4 

31  -31(4 

28  -29 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.26% 

.89% 

Firsts  . 

30  -30(4 

30  -30(4 

27  -27% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.54 

Gathered  . 

27  -31(4 

27  -31  '/z 

26  -29 

FEEDS 

23  -25 

(At  Buffalo) 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  16 

BROWNS 

Grade  Oats  . 

39.00 

39.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

37.50 

38.00 

32.00 

Hennery  . 

33(4-35 

33  -34 

28  -32 

Hard  Bran  . 

41.50 

40.00 

34.00 

Gathered  . 

28(4-33 

28(4-32% 

25  -28 

Standard  Mids  .... 

36.50 

37.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

42.50 

43.00 

38.00 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  188S.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  co^mlsMon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Broiler  Shippers 

WHY  WASTE  WORDS?  If  you  want  to  get 
EVERY  CENT  you  are  entitled  to  for  your  poultry 
and  100%  SERVICE— SHIP  TO  US.  Write  for 
any  information,  tags,  coops,  bulletins,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  _  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


P  O  C  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
EiUviiJ)  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG 
CO.,  170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


The  egg  market  shows  no  material 
change  from  that  of  last  week.  High 
cost  Jerseys  and  other  fancy  nearbys 
have  been  in  accumulation,  and  in  view 
of  the  quiet  trading,  have  gone  into 
storage.  Nearby  eggs  grading  as 
average  extras  have  been  clearing 
fairly  well  at  prices  ranging  from  32 
to  33  cents.  Lower  grades  are  not 
getting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  receipts,  we 
are  still  above  last  year’s  price  level. 
This  may  have  some  connection  with 
the  cold  storage  holdings.  On  April 
1  storage  stocks  in  the  ten  largest 
cities  totaled  476,000  cases,  compared 
with  942,000  cases  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  On  April  13th,  the  cold 
storage  holdings  in  these  ten  cities  had 
increased  688,000  cases  or  a  total  of 
1,164,000  cases  on  April  13th,  1928.  A 
year  ago  during  the  same  period,  the 
inter-storage  movement  totaled  713,000 
cases,  giving  a  total  holding  of 
1,675,000  cases  on  April  13,  1927. 

With  the  approach  of  hot  weather 
we  again  urge  our  readers  to  use  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  their  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  eggs.  Collection^  during  the  day 
should  be  frequent  and  eggs  kept  in 
a  cool,  well  ventilated  cellar  free  from 
any  odors. 


Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 


40.50 

41.50 
41.00 
41.00 
42.00 
44.75 
57.00 
55.00 

60.50 

62.50 

54.00 


40.00 

41.00 

41.00 

41.00, 

41.50 
44.75 
57.00 
54.00 

59.50 

61.50 

56.00 


35.50 
38.00 
30.00 

29.50 
32.00 

33.50 

45.50 

34.50 

37.50 
39.00 

47.00 


Poultry 

Market  Firmer 

FOWLS 

Apr.  20, 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  12 

1927 

Colored  .: . 

32 

28 

30-31 

Leghorn  . 

32 

27-28 

29-30 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 

40-52 

45-55 

45-55 

Leghorn  . 

35-45 

35-45 

30-45 

CAPONS  . 

50 

55 

40-45 

TURKEYS  . 

35-45 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

23-24 

23-24 

26-30 

GEESE  . 

The  poultry  market  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  outlook  for  the  continuation 
of  the  same.  How  long  the  present 
situation  will  continue  we  can  not  say, 
but  certainly  those  who  have  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  radio  market  reports  and 
have  poultry  to  sell,  struck  it  right  on 
the  18th. 

Freight  receipts  have  been  light,  at 
the  same  time  inspectors  turned  down 
a  number  of  cars  which  served  to 
strengthen  the  market.  All  kinds  of 
fowls  have  sold  well.  Leghorns  going 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  P.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Bean  Market  Holds  Firm 

Bean  market  holds  firm  and  stocks 
are  held  with  considerable  confidence. 

Peas  are  bringing  anywhere  from 
$9.75  to  $10.25.  Marrows  $9.50  to 
$10.25.  Red  kidneys  $8.50  to  $9.50. 
White  kidneys  $9.75  to  $10.50. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veal  has  suffered  quite  a  break 
from  last  week.  Prime  marks  have 
dropped  one  dollar  a  hundred.  It  is 
only  occasionally  that  a  few  are  able 
to  bring  more  than  $15.00.  Most  of 
the  arrivals  bringing  that  price  down 
to  $12.00. 

Live  lambs  are  meeting  a  steady 
market,  medium  to  good  wool  bring¬ 
ing  from  $15.00  to  $16.00.  Springers 
weighing  around  56  pounds  $20.00  a 
hundred  weight. 

The  steer  market  is  a  little  irregular, 
a  few  primes  still  bringing  $14.00.  Most 
of  the  arrivals  sell  from  $11.50  to 
$13.00. 

Bulls  are  steady  and  higher,  a  few 
fat  states  reaching  $9.50.  Others 
ranging  down  to  $5.50. 

The  cow  market  is  unchanged,  prices 
ranging  from  $4.00  to  $8.00. 

The  hog  market  is  better.  Yorkers 
weighing  from  160  to  240  pounds  bring¬ 
ing  from  $9.50  to  $10.25.  Lighter 
weights  slightly  lower,  heavier  weights 
considerably  lower. 


stations  serving  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist’s  readers,  no  station  has  gone  far¬ 
ther  along  this  line  than  Station  WGY 
located  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Each  week  at  6:30  on  Wednesday 
there  is  an  agricultural  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  talks  by  authorities 
on  agriculture  and  news  items  furnish¬ 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist. 

Each  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  at  12:02  three  minutes  are  given 
to  a  produce  report.  This  is  repeated 
at  6:10.  At  12:05  each  day  farm 
flashes  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  broadcast.  At 
6:20  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
and  7:20  P.  M.  on  Friday  there  is  a 
10-minute  farm  schedule  broadcast. 
This  feature  is  also  provided  through 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  the 
weather  forecast,  although  it  is  not 
considered  of  interest  to  farmers  alone, 
is  of  particular  interest  to  them  and 
enables  them  to  plan  their  farm  work 
more  intelligently.  Occasionally  some 
special  program  such  as  a  farm  play 
is  added  to  the  above  program. 


Tune  In  On  WGY 

DURING  the  past  several  years  the 
radio  stations  have  made  a  very 
definite  attempt  to  appeal  to  their 
farm  radio  audience.  Among  the 


300 — PIGS  FOR  SALE — 300 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.25  each.  Pure  Bred  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old,  $5 
each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Reds, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
VVe  ship  all  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Ail 
pigs  are  from  our  registered  boars  and  high  grade  sows 
and  have  size  and  quality.  We  also  give  you  a  week’s 
trial,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crates. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  151  Main  Street,  Box  115, 
Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS 


High  grade  stock,  large 
type,  healthy,  rugged 
pigs,  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time,  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4.25  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.75 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 
No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $6  each. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  block}’  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each:  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  All  good  blocky  pigs  that  will 
make  a  good  large  hog.  Also,  some  nice  Chester 
pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Sold  subject  to 
your  approval.  C.O.D.  When  you  receive  them,  if 
not  satisfied,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  your 
funds  will  be  returned  at  once.  No  charge  for 
crating.  SUFFOLK  FARMS,  P.0.  Box  31 1,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  0635-Woburn. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50 
each.  These  pigs  are  of  high  grade  stock.  All  good 
feeders,  healthy  and  rugged.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 
J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  I503W. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  high  producing  young  fresh  cows.  Thirty  young 
springers  and  big  heifers  to  freshen  April  15th  to 
May  10th.  Also  have  fall  heifers  and  fall  cows. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON,  Candor,  N.  Y.  Tioga  County 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle™^  for  the  East 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 

GOATS 


KEEP  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

The  family  size  cow,  and  have  fresh  milk— $50  and  up. 

SHARPLES,  CENTRE  SQUARE,  PA. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Plans  for  Farm  Electric  Service  Progressing 


Amoi  Kirby 


ON  Monday,  April  16,  William  C. 

Kreuger,  of  Wisconsin,  officially  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  new  duties  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  charge  of  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  program  of  the  allied  agricultural 
organization.  At  that 
time  representatives 
of  the  five  big  power 
companies  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  farm 
organizations  headed 
by  Hon.  David  Agans 
:  met  in  the  office  of 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton, 
to  discuss  the  future 
plans  for  bringing 
electric  service  to  the  door  of  the  farm¬ 
er. 

In  an  interview  with  Chairman 
Agans  we  were  assured  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  indeed  fortunate  to  secure  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Kreuger  to  undertake 
this  important  work. 

Freezing  Temperatures  Hit 
Again 

A  temperature  of  26  degrees  swept 
over  South  Jersey  on  April  16  and  it 
is  still  a  question  as  to  the  injury  to 
the  peach  crop.  Ice  is  reported  to 
have  formed  in  some  sections.  The 
early  bloom  was  well  advanced  from 
Camden  south  to  Cape  May.  It  is 
thought  by  many  growers  that  the 
crop  is  still  safe  from  frost  injury.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Experiment 
Station  has  sent  an  expert  into  the 
peach  districts  of  lower  Jersey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  status  of  the  crop 
for  this  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  state  from  Trenton  to  the  South 
was  hard  hit  by  a  severe  freeze  nearly 
two  months  ago. 

TB  Testing  in  Full  Swing 

T.  B.  testing  of  cattle  is  now  in  full 
swing  in  New  Jersey  with  the  vet- 
terinarians  going  almost  day  and  night 
to  meet  the  demands  for  this  work. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
farmers  are  receiving  the  highest 
prices  known  for  condemned  animals. 
Record  prices  of  6  and  8  cents  a  pound 
live  weight  is  being  received  by  some 
farmers  with  a  few  up  to  8%  cents 
per  pound.  According  to  reports, 
losses  from  reactors  are  quite  heavy  in 
some  localities. 

Cattle  Owners  Indemnified 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
by  the  legislature  to  pay  the  owners 
of  cattle  who  lost  animals  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  Vesicular  Stomatis  two  years 
ago.  About  80  farmers  are  to  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  this  special  appropriation. 

County  Agent  E.  A.  Gauntt,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  reports  that  the  new  cow 
testers  for  that  county  are  now  on  the 
job.  The  work  has  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still  since  early  in  March  when  both 
testers  resigned  on  account  of  the  bad 
roads  over  which  they  were  forced  to 
travel. 

Battery  Brooding 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
2,000,000  chicks  are  being  brooded  in 
the  battery  type  brooders  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  this  spring.  This  statement  is 
from  one  well  posted  in  poultry  work 
in  the  state  and  one  who  visits  every 
section  of  New  Jersey  every  few  weeks. 
The  writer  has  been  told  to  warn  pro¬ 
spective  poultrymen  that  the  battery 
type  of  brooder  is  not  entirely  per¬ 
fected  as  yet.  There  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  to  be  solved  before  it  is 
reduced  to  a  science.  In  most  of  those 
visited  by  the  writer  they  are  surely 
putting  up  a  fine  healthy  looking  chick 


even  though  they  may  have  never  had 
a  big  fat  worm  or  a  green  blade  of 
grass. 

Relay  Fruit  Spray  Schedule 

Cumberland  County  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  state  relay  fruit  spray 
scheme.  Under  this  plan,  word  is 
sent  to  orchardists  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties,  who  in  turn  call  a  dozen  or  more 


neighbors  just  as  to  the  proper  time 
to  apply  the  spray  for  the  apple  scab. 
This  scheme  worked  so  well  last  year 
in*other  counties  that  30  Cumberland 
County  fruit  growers  have  asked  for 
the  service  this  spring. 

Freight  Rates  Reduced 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  reduced  the  rates  in  L.  C.  L. 
on  asparagus,  peaches  and  berries  to 
the  New  York  market.  This  cut  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  points  on  the  Central  lines 
running  to  South  Jersey.  Cuts  as 
high  as  20  per  cent  have  been  made  in 
certain  schedules.  The  cut  in  rates 


effective  as  of 
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New  Building  for  Rutgers 

Representative  Hoffman  of  South  Am¬ 
boy,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress 
seeking  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  at  New 
Brunswick.  This  new  building  will  be 
used  for  scientists  who  will  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  state,  including  the  green  sand 
marls  of  South  Jersey.  During  the  past 
few  days  Dr.  Jacob  Lipman  and  others 
from  the  Agricultural  College  have  been 
in  touch  with  Representative  Hoffman 
regarding  the  new  building.— Amos  Kirby. 


Northern  New  York  News 

Canton  School  Celebrates  Twentieth  Anniversary 


N 


/.  Roe 


ORTHERN  New  York  folks  are 
saddened  by  the  illness  of  our  old 
friend,  Dean  H.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark, 
and  everyone  is  hoping  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  he  is  restored  in  health 
and  travelling  around  once  more.  We 
know  of  no  one  who 
is  more  generally  lik¬ 
ed  by  farmers  of  this 
section  of  the  state 
than  Dean  Cook,  and 
his  “Plow  Handle 
Talks”  in  A.  A.  have 
endeared  him  to 
many  others  who 
have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  making 
his  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Only  last  week 
three  different  men  asked  me  when  he 
was  going  to  be  able  to  resume  the 
writing  of  his  column  in  the  A.  A., 
saying  that  they  had  missed  it.  (Ed¬ 
itor’s  Note — We  are  sure  all  our  read¬ 
ers  will  enjoy  Dean  Cook’s  stories  from 
California,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
last  week.) 

Canton  State  School  Holds 
Commencement 

While  the  Dean  is  working  his  long 
way  back  to  health,  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors — the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Canton — has  been  hold¬ 
ing  its  20th  annual  commencement.  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Morrison,  Director  of  the 
State  Experimental  Stations,  was  the 
main  speaker,  giving  an  address  on 
“The  Importance  of  Vitamines  in  Daily 
Life”.  Dr.  James  M.  Payson  celebrat¬ 
ed  his  80th  birthday  by  delivering  the 
baccalaureate  sermon.  Dr.  Payson 
was  very  active  in  the  founding  of  this 
school  20  years  ago,  and  has  been  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  it  ever  since. 

The  graduates  are:  Philip  A.  Babcock, 
Hermon;  Michael  Collo,  Canton;  Arthur 
S.  Wheater,  Heuvelton;  Charles  H.  South- 
wick,  Hogansburg;  Philip  C.  Smith, 
Gouverneur;  Edward  P.  Earle,  Mountain 
View;  Ray  L.  Leonard,  Natural  Bridge; 
Laurence  B.  Marsh,  Dickenson  Center; 


Curtis  B.  Sheldon,  Copenhagen;  and 
James  E.  Sullivan  of  Massena  Springs 
who  completed  a  special  course.  The  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  School  is  by  Dean 
Van  C.  Whittemore.  The  class  in  co¬ 
operative  marketing  at  the  School  will 
make  a  visit  to  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
kets  April  16th  to  19th,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dean  Whittemore. 

Calf  Club  Will  Meet  May  12 

There  are  rumblings  that  the  offices 
of  the  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus 
are  to  be  located  in  the  new  Post  Office 
building  in  Watertown  upon  its  comple¬ 
tion,  as  these  are  supported  largely  from 
public  funds.  This  will  also  apply  to 
the  4-H  Club  work  if  carried  out.  Chas. 
W.  Reed,  County  4-H  Leader,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  county 
calf  club  in  Watertown  on  May  12th,  at 
which  all  members  will  be  present,  and 
will  be  coached  in  regard  to  their  sum¬ 
mer  finishing  by  Prof.  John  P.  Willman 
of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 

Little  Planting  of  Crops  Yet 

Cold  weather  is  still  with  us  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  It  will  continue 
well  into  next  week.  But  little  work 
has  been  done  on  the  land  yet.  Some 
plowing,  but  no  sowing  that  I  have  heard 
of,  the  earth  being  too  wet  and  soggy. 


Market  gardeners  are  anxiously  watching 
the  skies  for  more  warmth,  for  their 
season  promises  to  be  late  getting  into 
swing  again. 

The  ice  is  getting  pretty  well  out  of 
the  lake  and  rapidly  going  out  of  sight 
down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Suckers  and 
bullheads  are  putting  in  their  annual 
spring  appearance,  and  fishermen  are 
getting  out  their  tackle  and  spears  in 
readiness  for  them  and  for  the  eels  that 
will  be  along  shortly.  One  net  fisher¬ 
man  who  works  on  Lake  Ontario  told 
me  yesterday  he  had  just  shipped  1700 
pounds  of  suckers — a  rather  phenominal 
amount  for  one  day. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Farmers’ 
Picnic  for  Jefferson  county  will  be  held 
on  the  27th  of  June  instead  of  the  29th 
as  first  planned.  This  change  is  being 
worked  out  because  so  many  of  the 
younger  (?)  generation  wish  to  attend 
the  Ringling  Bros.  -Barnum  circus  on  the 
29th.  Evidently  the  circus  still  holds 
more  appeal  for  the  average  human  than 
almost  any  other  entertainment. 

Word  has  just  come  that  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Northeast  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Council  which  studies  forest  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Northeastern  states. — W.  I. 
Roe. 


Along  the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 


N  especially  fine  record  in  the 
.Ayrshire  herd  test  was  made  by 
three  cows  belonging  to  A.  F.  White 
of  Hornell,  N.  Y.  These  three  cows 
comprise  a  herd  on  Maplewood  farm 
following  quite  extensive  sale  of  stock 
recently.  The  test  ran  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1926,  to  November  30,  1927. 

Bessie  Leto  came  into  production 
April  30  and  for  the  eight  remaining 
months  produced  6501  pounds  of  milk 
testing  4.23.  The  profit  above  feed 
cost  was  $114.23, 

Bessie  of  Hornell,  No.  62517,  was  in 
production  for  311  days  and  produced 
12,342  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.38  per 
cent.  Her  profit  above  feed  cost  was 
$234.90. 

Virginia  of  Hornell,  No.  59918,  was 
in  production  363  days  and  produced 


10,821  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.97  per 
cent  and  made  a  profit  above  feed  cost 
of  $185.92. 

Mr.  White  writes,  “The  test  was 
made  on  twice  a  day  milking.  Each 
received  the  same  care  and  feed.  The 
grain  ration  was  partially  home  mix¬ 
ed  and  partially  a  commercial  mixture 
with  timothy  hay  and  silage  for  rough- 
age.  All  the  cows  were  bred  by  us. 
The  Ayrshires  are  adapted  to  our  hilly 
country  as  they  are  hardy  and  very 
easy  keepers.  They  are  also  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  show  ring. 


A  group  of  Cayuga  County  farmers  visit  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  on  a  recent 
marketing  trip  to  New  York  City 


Tioga  Holstein  Men  Met 

BOUT  twenty-five  members  of  the 
kTioga  County  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  met  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Of¬ 
fice  at  Owego,  New  York,  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  14th,  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Harry  C.  Petzold  presiding.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  outline 
the  Association’s  activities  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  Club  pledged  their  support  to 
the  4-H  Calf  Club  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Owego  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau. 

The  Scrub  Bull  Elimination  Contest 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  was  out¬ 
lined  by  John  P.  Willman  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  of  Cornell 
University.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  with  the  Tioga  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Agent,  A.  R.  Blan¬ 
chard  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  in  making  plans 
to  enter  this  contest.  They  hope  to 
enter  one  township  in  this  contest.  The 
object  of  the  contest  is  to  get  every 
dairyman  within  a  given  township  to 
own  a  purebred  registered  bull. — John 
P.  Willman. 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Rem¬ 
edy.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving  the 
medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.”  —  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  if  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes :  “My  first  incubator 

chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  YVhite  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk— postage 
prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that  it 
will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  $50  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water 
and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won  t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  be¬ 
fore.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run  no 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest 
and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  427, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  1  $1 

“conomical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund,  my  money 
if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or 
$1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency  ac- 

leptable.) 


Name 


Town  . 

State  . . . . . . . . .  F.  D... . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package  wanted. 
Large  package  contains  about  two  and  one-third 
times  as  much  as  small. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  F  arme 


Chick  Roosts  in  Brooder  Houses 


CHICK  roosts  in  brooder  houses  are 
being  used  more  and  more  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding  and  consequent  stunting 
of  growing  chicks  and  pullets.  They 
should  be  installed  before  the  chicks 
are  four  weeks  old.  Where  chicks  are 
raised  with  hens,  the  use  of  chick 
roosts  is  advisable  when  the  chicks  are 
weaned. 

A  very  satisfactory  type  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is 
shown  in  the  diagram  (D-671).  This 
roost  should  extend  clear  across  the 
hack  end  of  the  brooder,  or  at  least 
each  end  of  the  roost  should  he  close 
against  a  wall  or  partition  so  the 
chicks  cannot  creep  under  it.  It 
should  he  three  to  four  feet  wide,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  distance  from  the 
brooder  stove  to  the  back  wall.  A 
frame  is  first  made  of  2x4’s  with  a  2x2 
along  the  front  edge.  Over  this  poul¬ 
try  or  rabbit  netting  with  about  one- 
inch  mesh  is  stretched  and  stapled 
tightly.  Ordinary  lath  spaced  three 
inches  apart  are  then  nailed  over  the 
wire  as  shown.  The  whole  is  then 
hinged  at  the  back  about  one  foot  from 
the  floor. 

During  the  day,  the  roosts  may  he 
hooked  up  out  of  the  way.  When  the 
pullets  are  about  eight  weeks  old,  the 
roost  should  be  raised  and  a  12-inch 
board  set  under  the  front  edge  so  the 
roosts  will  he  level  and  droppings  ac¬ 
cumulate  underneath,  where  the  chicks 
cannot  get  into  them. — I.  W.  Dicker- 
son. 


Concrete  vs-  Board  Floors 

One  point  that  I  would  like  explained 
is  the  worth  of  wooden  floors  versus  con¬ 
crete  in  the  hen  house.  It  seems  that  all 
I  have  done  this  winter  is  to  change  the 
litter  in  the  laying  houses ;  after  a  week 
the  straw  was  completely  damp  and 
soggy.  I  have  concrete  floors  and  am 
considering  using  wood  in  the  addition 
I  hope  to  build  this  summer. 

RANKLY,  as  one  who  is  using 
nothing  hut  wooden  floors,  my  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  for  you  to  stick  to  con¬ 
crete.  Wood  floors  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  good  big  part  of  the  year  but 
in  the  winter  I  have  not  found  them 
very  good.  In  the  first  place  a  wooden 
floor  must  have  good  ventilation  under 
it  if  it  is  to  last  any  time  at  all;  if  it  is 
closed  tight  it  soon  rots  out.  As  soon 
as  you  put  good  ventilation  under,  you 
get  periods  of  freezing  and  thawing 
and  more  or  less  dampness  all  winter 
long.  About  the  only  way  I  have 
found  of  controlling  the  condition  is  by 
lessening  the  number  of  birds  per  pen 


so  that  the  actual  accumulation  during 
the  cold  weather  is  not  so  great. 

As  far  as  concrete  is  concerned  I 
have  seen  many  different  floors,  some 
successful  and  some  not.  The  controll¬ 
ing  factors  seem  to  he  the  distance 
your  concrete  extends  above  ground, 
the  amount  of  rock  and  cinders  used 
in  the  base,  and  the  use  of  heavy  tar 
paper  an  inch  down  under  the  surface 
coat  of  the  finish.  Where  these  three 
factors  have  been  employed  I  have 
found  concrete  almost  always  success¬ 
ful  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dry  floor. 
On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  one  or 
two  cases  right  near  here  where  the 
floors  have  been  put  down  in  heavy 
clay  soil,  and  about  level  with  the 
ground.  Such  floors  are  perpetually 
damp  in  the  winter  even  where  they 
have  been  finished  off  with  an  under¬ 
coating  of  heavy  tar  paper.  One  of 
the  driest  floors  I  ever  saw  come  out 
well  above  ground,  had  a  fill  of  two 
feet  of  cinders,  and  about  two  inches  of 
concrete. 

There  is  one  other  disadvantage  with 
wood  floors,  especially  if  they  are  not 
way  up  in  the  air,  and  that  is  rats. 
They  are  constantly  working  in,  and 
while  they  never  seem  to  hurt  or  harm 
the  hens,  they  are  a  constant  pest,  and 
unquestionably  consume  a  good  deal 
of  feed  if  one  does  not  take  measures 
to  suppress  them. 

In  short  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again 
I  should  use  concrete  instead  of  wood 
because  I  believe  it  makes  the  best 
flooring  in  the  long  run. — L.  H.  H. 


A  Good  Egg  Record 

I  AM  now  in  my  73rd  year  and  al¬ 
ways  worked  on  a  farm.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  in  Albany  County 
on  a  visit  hut  live  at  Brainard  in  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y.  I  saw  recently 
in  your  paper  about  the  egg  record  of 
a  flock  owned  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  record 
made  by  a  flock  owned  by  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert  where  I  have  been  working. 

She  gathered  5,425  eggs  in  March 
from  220  yearlings  which  was  an  av¬ 
erage  of  175  a  day.  On  March  7  the 
flock  produced  204  which  meant  that 
every  hen  laid  with  the  exception  of 
16.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
record  for  common  hens? 

Miss  Lambert’s  house  has  a  dirt 
floor.  I  helped  her  get  some  sawdust 
and  we  put  in  enough  sawdust  so  that 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Baby  ,  Chicks 


We  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

$9.95  a  Hundred 

White  Leghorn 

Bred-To-Lay  Chicks,  for  generations 
hatched  on  our  own  home  Plant. 
Special  price  above  to  have  you  try 
Farm-Service  301  egg  record  Heavy- 
Weight  winter  egg  producers.  $47.50 
for  500.  Just  send  postal  card  stating 
how  many.  Pay  your  own  postman. 
An  old  reliable  farm  hatchery. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


“JUST  A  CHI  X”  Bvye/pgaryow 


Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders — 16  years  Treating  you 
the  whole  year  O.  Watch  “JUSTA”  Pen  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  It  captured  1st  place  in  production  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Order  May  Chix  NOW.  Prices  Postpaid. 


100  500  1000 

May  9th . $18  $85  $160 

May  16th . $16  $75  $140 

May  23rd . $14  $65  $120 


After  May  28th— $12  per  100 
Eight  Week  Pullets  for  July  delivery  $100  per  100. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  CHICKS 

15.000  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested,  culled 
for  high  egg  production  and  are  regu¬ 
larly  inspected. Prices  reasonable.Write 
for  catalog  stating  number  you  desire. 

MASSANUTTEN  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  3312,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


BOS„QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  Bocks,  Reds  and  as¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  low  prices.  Also  pullets. 
No  money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10 
days  before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.O.D. 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

Bos  Hatchery ,  Zeeland ,  Mich.,  R.  2  A. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  June  and  July  $2  less.  Odds  and 
Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  broiler  chicks:  Light,  10c. 
Light  and  Heavy,  12c.  Heavy,  14c.  Better  place  your 
Order  right  how.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Active, 
Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN S  HATCH- 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 


S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns . $  9.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Mixed  .  7.00  per  100 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“PENN  A.  SUPERVISED  CHICKS” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

All  breeders  culled  and  blood-tested  under  State 
Supervision.  A  quality  guarantee  and  your  protection. 

JUST-A-MERE  FARM  &  "HATCHERY,  Milan,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


A  brooder  house 

ll  T^~r^r  — 


,  Mote  roos/ ex/erd  o/ong  fu// /enq/b  of 

/  mesb  poultry  w/re  no/Zed  fact  wo// of  brooder  bouse. 


over  frame  before  7a/b  ore fiuf  on. 

-Ch/c/r  Brooder  Roosf- 


ddop/ed  Prom  Co/orodo 
Agr/cu//uro/ Co/Zege  P/an. 


For  Bishop’s  English  White  Leg. 
fij^^Chicks  for  May  and  June.  Can 
f  "make  immediate  shipments. 
^^Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  O. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick  will  please  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layer  and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  superior  merits  of  teh  Black  Leghorn. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Wyckoff  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  breeders  direct.  The  old  reliable  strain.  Husky 
chicks  guaranteed  to  please  you  at  right  prices.  Special 
prices  on  March  and  May  Chicks.  Catalog.  Ridgeway 
Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

•  1  Pure  bred  Blood  tested,  free  range 

VylllCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  10c.  Rocks, 
Reds,  12c.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas,  13c.  Black  Giants,  18c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

O  ARY  rHirifS  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
1  L.niV/i\u  Leghorns  from  Delaware 
best  breeding  flocks.  10c  each.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm  'pjoq{,!i^ 

Eng.  W.  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

(  1_|  I  f  k  V  Common  W.  Leghorns  9.00  per  100 

V/nXVfJxiJ  Reds  an(*  Rocks .  11.00  per  100 

Mixed  .  8.50  per  100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Atfffo’ican'  April  28,  1928 
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If  you  smoke 
for  pleasure 


— and  that’s  what  made 
this  cigarette  famous — 
join  the  happy  company 
of  smokers  who  are  get¬ 
ting  complete  enjoy- 

Camels 

Today,  as  for  many  years,  Camels  lead  by 
billions  and  they  keep  right  on  growing 


ment  from  smoking 


With  the 

Radio  Man  iP 


The  “Insides”  of  a  Radio  “B” 
Battery 

RADIO  “B”  battery  is  a  cardboard 
box  containing  a  number  of  small 
round  cells  much  like  the  “unit  cells” 
sold  for  insertion  in  flashlights.  Since 
each  cell  gives  one  and  one-half  volts, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  45-volt 
“B”  battery  contains  just  30  of  the 
cells  and  that  a  22y2  volt  battery  con¬ 
tains  15  of  them.  Very  small  cells 
are  employed  in  the  smaller  “B”  bat¬ 
teries  and  anyone  who  uses  a  “pen¬ 
cil  size”  flashlight  knows  that  the  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  last  for  a  long  while.  So 
with  the  radio  battery.  A  larger  cell 
lasts  longer  in  proportion  than  a  small 
one  on  account  of  the  slow  “drying- 
out”  that  the  paste-like  chemical  un¬ 
dergoes. 

However,  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
too  large  a  “B”  battery.  If  you  have 
a  one  tube  set,  batteries  of  the  heavy- 
duty  size  would  not  be  economical  be¬ 
cause  the  cells  would  dry  out  before 
the  full  amount  of  energy  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  One  could  make  up  a  good 
45  volt  “B”  battery  by  connecting  in 
series  30  large  dry  cells  of  the  type 
used  to  ring  door-bells,  but  the  batter¬ 
ies  would  go  dead  through  drying-out 
and  chemical  decomposition  long  be¬ 
fore  any  appreciable  amount  of  their 
energy  was  taken  by  the  set. — Brain- 
ERD  FOOTE. 


Adding  Life  to  Your  Radio 
Receiver 

1.  Never  stand  the  set  so  that  sun¬ 
light  falls  directly  upon  the  panel. 
Some  materials  are  rather  easily  warp¬ 
ed  and  most  panels  will  lose  luster  un¬ 
der  strong  sun  action. 

2.  Keep  cabinet  and  panel  clean,  us¬ 
ing  oil  or  furniture  polish  on  both  to 
protect  the  surface  and  improve  the 
appearance. 

3.  Cover  the  set  with  a  cloth  when 
housecleaning,  to  prevent  dust  from 
getting  through  cracks  and  into  the 
“works”. 

4.  Don’t  stand  the  set  and  batteries 
near  a  hot  radiator  or  window  at  which 
damp  air  or  rain  might  enter. 

5.  Use  a  “light  touch”  in  turning 
dials  and  never  snap  them  back  and 
forth  so  as  to  strike  the  “stops”  with 
force.  This  may  jar  plates  out  of  line 
or  damage  bearings.  Don’t  rest  heav¬ 
ily  on  dials  when  turning  them. — B. 
Foote. 


Questions  and  Answers 

My  set  seems  to  have  a  sharp  hissing 
sound  most  of  the  time,  even  when  there 
is  no  station  tuned  in.  I  find  if  I  put 
my  fingers  on  the  secondary  of  the  audio 
transformer,  this  is  reduced. 

OU  perhaps  have  a  set  with  a 
horn  type  speaker  or  with  old  style 
audio  transformers.  Small  audio 
transformers  favor  the  high  frequen¬ 
cies  and  on  this  account  amplify  high 
pitched  noises  that  newer  transform¬ 
ers  suppress.  You  can  overcome  the 
trouble  by  connecting  a  fixed  con¬ 
denser  of  about  .001  to  .002  mfds. 
across  the  secondary  of  the  first  or 
second  audio  transformer.  You  should 
not  try  to  suppress  the  noise  altogether, 
or  the  tone  will  be  too  muffled.  If 
the  volume  is  reduced  too  much,  a 
smaller  fixed  condenser  should  be 
used. 

*  # *  * 

Can  I  use  a  storage  battery  in  place 
of  dry  cells  on  my  Radiola  set?  It  uses 
UX  199  tubes. 

Y^S,  this  can  be  easily  done.  Get  a 
four  volt  battery — be  sure  not  to 
get  a  six  volt  battery,  however.  This 
four  volt  battery  will  be  the  “A”  bat¬ 
tery  and  is  connected  in  place  instead 
of  the  dry  cells  originally  used  for  the 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobaee* 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


“A”  battery.  You  may  have  to  turn 
on  the  rheostats  a  little  farther  than 
before  as  you  probably  have  been 
using  three  dry  cells,  or  4  y2  volts. 
The  tubes  require  only  three  volts, 
however,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of 
voltage  from  a  four  volt  battery. 

❖  Jj:  ❖ 

We  are  bothered  by  a  strong  humming 
sound  in  our  set.  It  seems  to  be  worse 
between  about  five  in  the  evening  and 
eleven  o’clock  at  night.  The  power 
lines  are  about  200  feet  from  our  aerial. 

HEN  the  interference  is  bad 
try  disconnecting  the  aerial.  Note 
whether  it  stops.  Also  try  going  to  the 
cellar  and  opening  the  main  switch  or 
unscrewing  the  fuses  of  your  electric 
light  supply  (unless  your  set  requires 
the  house  current  for  operation).  If 
the  hum  continues  after  the  aerial  is 
off  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  the 


“B”  eliminator  several  feet  from  the 
set  or  to  move  the  set  away  from  the 
wall,  in  which  there  may  be  electric 
light  wires.  A  defective  street  in¬ 
sulator  may  also  be  the  cause. 

*  *  * 

My  set  has  been  quite  noisy  lately, 
with  sounds  something  like  static.  A 
friend  suggested  a  new  grid  leak  and  the 
trouble  stopped  at  once.  Since  then  I 
find  that  others  claim  that  new  grid 
leaks  are  needed  quite  often.  Why  is 
this? 

GRID  leak  is  formed  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  coating  of  resistance 
material  on  a  strip  of  fiber  or  other 
material  and  after  a  time  crystalliza¬ 
tion  may  occur.  The  actual  resistance 
then  varies  and  causes  changes  in  the 
amount  of  current  passed.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  noises.  The  detector  tube 
particularly  is  most  critical  on  this 


point  as  its  output  is  so  tremendously 
amplified.  If  a  very  high  grade  leak 
is  bought,  it  should  last  for  a  year 
or  more,  however.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  few  extras  on  hand  to  try 
when  the  one  in  use  is  suspected  of 
causing  noises. 

*  *  * 

I  should  like  to  buy  an  electric  set  but 
I  should  also  like  to  have  one  I  could 
take  away  to  a  summer  bungalow.  What 
would  you  advise? 

Get  a  standard  set  with  electric 
equipment  in  a  separate  unit  or  units. 
These  can  be  left  at  home  during  the 
summer  and  a  set  of  “B”  batteries  used 
at  that  time.  The  car  storage  battery 
or  a  separate  storage  battery  will  be 
needed,  although  it  may  also  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  a  set  of  dry  cell  tubes  and 
dry  cells  if  you  select  the  set  with 
these  requirements  in  mind. 
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CHICKS 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY- BRED  TO  LAV 


SA  TISF  ACT  ION— PROFIT 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  192S 
“I  enclose  herewith  our  check  for  $210.00  for  which  please 
send  us  1500  White  Rock  chicks  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

•'Your  last  year’s  White  Rocks  chicks  gave  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  and  compared  favorably  with 
some  of  the  high  pedigreed  chicks  we  purchased  at  many  times  the  price  you  charge  for  yours.” 

GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  (By  B.  M.  Freeman.) 


WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? 


Can  you  write  such  a  letter  on  your  last  years  purchase  of  chicks?  If  not,  why?  Hundreds  of  our  custo¬ 


mers  are  making  good  money  from  ATHENEON  CHICKS  which  is  the  reason  why  they 
after  year.  50 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.75 

S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  5.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas.? .  7.00 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  Campines  . 8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Odds  and  Ends) .  5.75 

Save  time.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
anteed.  C.  O.  D.  shipments 
postage  extra. 


come 

100 

$1 1.00 
1 1.00 
13.00 
13.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.50 


100.00 

Prices  effective  Mav  3rd  to  .Tune  1st.  Full  cotint,  live  delivery  guar- 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


back  to 
500 

$52.00 

52.00 

62.00 

62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

50.00 

delivery 


us  year 
1000 

$100.00 

100.00 

120.00 

120.00 


OFFICIAL  TRAPNEST  Pedigree  Record  of  Performance  Male,  Quality.  Exhibition  and  Foundation  Stock 
Matings,  Great  Winter  layers  from  300-egg  blood  lines.  Chicks  in  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Hamburg,  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Buttercups.  Iloudans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish,  Cornish,  Jersey 
White  Giants,  Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  Ducklings,  Baby  Turkeys,  Goslings.  Member  International  B.  C.  A. 

.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows:  2c  per  chick  cheaper  after  May  10th. 
100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00  138.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons... .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00  144.00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas .  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00  195.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13.00  per  100.  All  other  breeds  priced  reasonably. 
Big  Fine,  Colorplate  Poultry  Book,  Free,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  great  book  and  invest 
your  money  this  season  in  Famous  Nabob  I8K  Strains.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the 
Poultry  field  right  now.  GET  OUR  C.  0.  D.  OFFER. 

References:  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency  and  Peoples  Bank,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES  Box  F-28  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous. 

Full  of  Vitality.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last  part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per  our  price¬ 
list).  Real  chicks — at  prices  made  extremely  low  to  get  new  customers  interested 
in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men  who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  8c  each,  $75 .00  per  1000  1  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  - 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  Sc  each,  $75.00  per  1000  Heavy  Breeds — Mixed -  Sc  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000  Light  Breeds — Mixed -  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000  I 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery*  in  the  U.  S.  Trade  mark  regis¬ 
tered.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for 
hatching  dates. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


LHJR  1171.11  i  JU-rtiv 


egg  production  and  quality.  • 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  18  years.  Every 
bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  banded  and  record  kept.  Fine  illustrated  Catalog  free. 
Liberal  Discohnt  on  Quantity  Orders. 

CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH.  GET  OUR  PLAN 
Combination  offers  on  chicks,  brooder  stoves  and  brooder  houses.  Twelve  varieties.  Pullets 
fior  sale.  Valuable  Book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  free  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more. 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks,  that  are  culled  for 
duction.  Such  leading  strains  as  Barron,  Wycoff,  Sheppards,  Fishels, 

Prices  Delivered 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Anconas . - . . 

Rocks.  Barred.  White,  Buff,  B.  Minorcas . . 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes. 


health,  type,  color  and  egg  pro- 
Holderrnans,  100%  Live  Arrival. 
50  100  500  ‘  1000 

$5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

6.00  11.50  55.00  100.00 

6.00  11.50  55.00  100.00 

6.00  11.50  55.00  100.00 


Heavy  Mixed 
light  Mixed 


9c 

8C 


Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


T00%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices,  Effective  May  7th.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.,  BIk.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas  . $3.25  $5.00  $  9.50  $46  $  90 

B.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Min.,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57  1 10 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  Rocks .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62  120 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas  . 1  4.75  8.50  16.00  76  150 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Buff  Minorcas . . . . . .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72  140 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46  90 

Light  Mixed  . 3.00  4.50  8.00  38  75 

Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Best  personal  attention 
to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog. 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid..  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

it  came  up  over  the  top  of  the  sills  to 
prevent  drafts.  Then  we  got  some 
leaves  and  filled  them  to  a  depth  of 
2 14  feet.  At  first  the  hens  were  afraid 
to  go  into  the  place  hut  we  put  them 
in  for  the  winter  and  in  a  day  or  two 
they  became  accustomed  to  it.  We 
hung  up  cabbage  just  high  enough  to 
make  the  hens  jump  a  little  to  give 
them  exercise. 

In  about  a  month  the  leaves  packed 
down  hard  and  we  used  to  loosen  them 
up  with  a  fork  every  morning.  One 
morning  in  January  we  noticed  when 
stirring  up  the  leaves  that  they  were 
quite  warm.  We  believe  that  this 
warmth  helped  the  hens  to  produce 
heavily.  Miss  Lambert  stays  with  the 
hens  a  lot  and  talks  with  them  just  as 
if  she  were  talking  with  a  person. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  anyone 
can  beat  this  record  with  a  common 
flock. — Joseph  Miles. 


Chicks  Lack  Vigor 

‘‘Our  chicks  do  not  grow  as  we  think 
they  should  and  they  seem  to  lack  vig¬ 
or  and  thrift.  We  are  feeding  the  Cor¬ 
nell  ration.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is 
wrong?” 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  Schoo*  /'N.A 
Boy  m  Pennsylvania  £■ 

State  Contest  for  /V  V^' 

Best  Project  ^ 

$926.40  ^  ‘ 

clear  in 
6  mos. 


& 


You 
can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds,  Good  Discount 
for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid. 

50  100  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

..  $5.25 

$  9.50 

$45.00 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

..  5.25 

9.50 

45.00 

Anconas  . . 

...  5.50 

10.50 

50.00 

Barred  Rocks . . 

..  6.00 

1 1.50 

55.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

..  6.00 

1  1.50 

55.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

...  6.00 

1 1.50 

55.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

...  6.00 

1 1.50 

55.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

..  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

Buff  Orpingtons. . 

..  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

trom 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  sliipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


B  A  BY 

CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Lots  100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

. $10.00 

$47.00 

$  90.00 

Barred  Rocks . . 

.  12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

S.  (’.  R.  I.  Reds . 

.  12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

S.  L.  Wyandotts . 

.  14.00 

65.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

Assorted  (  hicks . 

33.00 

60.00 

Light  Mixed... . 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Order  from  ad 

or  write  for  Catalogue. 

Management  of  chicks  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  ration.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  is  wrong 
but  we  suggest  a  few  possible  causes. 
The  chicks  may  have  been  overfed. 
Keep  them  a  little  hungry  during  the 
day  hut  fill  them  up  at  night. 

One  important  point  in  starting  the 
baby  chicks  off  on  the  right  track  is 
to  avoid  chilling  when  they  are  moved 
from  the  incubator  to  the  brooder 
house.  Move  them  in  shallow  boxes 
and  cover  them  well.  A  little  chilling 
when  moving  them  is  likely  to  result 
in  diarrhea  and  indigestion  later.  This 
is  a  common  cause  of  indigestion  and 
lack  of  thrift.  They  always  need  a 
warm  place  to  go  to  when  needed.  They 
may  be  infested  with  worms.  They 
should  be  raised  on  ground  where  no 
poultry  has  been  for  two  years. 

If  these  suggestions  do  not  help 
write  us  again  giving  more  details  as 
to  their  management. 


Some  Experience  With  Can¬ 
nibalism  in  Chicks 

WHY  is  it  that  so  many  times  baby 
chicks  will  get  to  picking  the  toes 
and  vents  of  their  mates  and  many 
times  will  keep  persistently  at  it  until 
the  victims  die,  either  dying  from  loss 
of  blood  or  many  times  are  completely 
eaten  up  alive?  Personally  I  never 
had  any  die  from  this  cause  but  have 
seen  some  pretty  bad  cases  in  my 
flocks  and  have  seen  the  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  in  coops  of  my  neighbors. 

One  neighbor  said  that  she  used 
pieces  of  fresh  beef  or  liver,  threw  the 
small  pieces  in  the  runways  and  coops 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c:  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  "New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
e,ass  bred-to-la.v  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg- 
norns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  i’ekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
;x>r  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  March  and  April  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bk.  Minorcas  16.00  77.50  150 

Assorted  chicks— Light  9c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  lc  more  than 
100  prices.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular  and  prices.  Also  special  Mating  and 
Two-Week  Old  clucks.  Bank  Reference.  Post¬ 
age  paid,  100%  Live  Delivery. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


. SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QlUin  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUvU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  iu  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


200,000  Chicks  1928  MPSS'B„ 

These  prices  effective  May  15.  From  free  range  Breeders. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  51)  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers— Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa„  Rl. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


A  I  r  FA I  CHIC JfC  State  Supervised.  Rocks, 
ALLLlX  LniLA,J  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

$12  per  100.  C.  C.  ALLEN,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M  Anconas  $2.50  $4.50  $9  $25.50  $41  $80 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I  Reds  .  3.00  5.75  II  32.00  52  100 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  . 3.00  5.75  II  32.00  52  100 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.25  6.25  12  35.00  57  113 

Jersey  BIk.  Giants  .  6.00  11.00  20  59.00  95  190 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8  24.00  38  75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  . , .  3.00  5.50  10  30.00  49  97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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I A  FACTS  Worth  Looking  Into  When 
Iv  Buying  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Breeding  Farm  Established  17  Years. 

2  We  are  financially  responsible. 

2  Eggs  Set.  in  our  incubators  are  laid 
by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

4  Large  eggs  and  heavy  egg  production  have 
been  bred  into  our  stock  for  17  years. 

C  Male  Birds  from  hens  with  high  records 
“  used  in  our  breeding  pens. 

g  The  chicks  you  buy  from  us  are  from  the  same 
stock  as  we  place  in  our  own  laying  houses. 

7  Our  feeding  and  management  program 
free  to  all  purchasers  of  Chicks, 
g  We  pay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee 
100%  satisfactory  arrival, 
g  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  make  delivery 
on  day  you  want  your  chicks  shipped. 

IQ  Our  Breeding  Farm  is  open  for  inspection. 

This  is  your  protection.  Write  for  Prices  on  8 
week  old  &  Ready  to  Lay  Pullets. 

Eigenrauch  Farms 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS  That  Grow 

From  High  Egg  Laying  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  Ten  years  reliability.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  continually  buy  our  strong,  healthy 
chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price  list.  Prompt  and  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Address  box  415A. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns..$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.50 

3.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50 

3.  C.  W.  L.  Wyckoff  Strain..  4.00  8.00 

Assorted  Chicks . : .  2.50  4.00 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  R|CHfield!  pa. 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  May  Prices  Catalog  Free 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Rocks  ..$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Leg .  2.75  5.50  10  47.50  90 

— — —  Assorted  .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 

1  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


May  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . 

100  500  1000 

$10  $47.50  $  90 
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JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Richfield, 

Pa. 

White  W  yandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices— Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
—100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


_  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

/T|  •  1  S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  $12.00 

1  nl/*lrc  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  12.00 

V/lllLI\o  White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  7.00 

500  lots,  '/2c  less— 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 

tty  -nr  n  White  Leghorns.  $10;  Barred 

f  H 1 1  IV  S  Rocks,  $12.  Mixed  $8  per  100. 

**  V1VU  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barge  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00  per  100  from  our 
free  range  flock.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

~  iDUCKLINGS’ggf 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

as  she  was  told  that  the  chicks  would 
pick  the  meat  and  that  it  satisfied 
their  lust  for  blood,  but  she  said  it  did 
not  do  any  good. 

I  was  having  trouble  with  my  flock 
at  the  time  and  I  tried  to  profit  from 
her  experience.  So  I  did  not  drop  the 
meat  in  the  pens  and  runways.  I  cut 
the  meat  and  liver  in  small  long  strips, 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  tied 
strong  strings  around  the  center  of 
each  strip,  very  tightly.  I  then  tied 
these  on  the  chicken  wire  covering  that 
covered  their  runways,  letting  the  meat 
swing  down,  just  clearing  the  ground. 
I  hung  several  in  each  coop  and  run¬ 
way.  This  prevented  their  being  run 
over  and  trampled  into  the  dirt  and 
would  keep  the  chicks  active  and  busy 
trying  to  pick  the  swinging  strips  as 
they  were  as  persistent  in  pursuing 
those  pieces  of  meat  as  they  were  in 
picking  the  toes  of  their  mates. 

The  meat  was  changed  every  day  or 
so,  placing  freshly  cut  strips  in  place 
of  the  old,  which  soon  becomes  dried 
over  and  somewhat  hardened. 

These  meat  strips  and  plenty  of  good 
clean  fresh  water  (kept  fresh  and 
clean  by  frequent  changing)  soon  re¬ 
lieved  the  chicks  from  all  propensities 
or  tendencies  toward  eating  up  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  But  when  I  first  put  in 
the  pieces  of  meat  I  removed  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  coop  and  runway  every  chick  that 
had  been  picked  and  placed  strips  of 
meat  also  in  their  runways.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  baby  chicks 
were  picking  their  own  toes  as  well  as 
those  of  the  others. 

I  have  found  this  way  of  treating 
the  chicks  to  be  effectual  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  Watch  out  for  the  “first”  toe¬ 
picking  and  hang  your  strips  of  meat 
and  see  the  chicks  go  for  them. — Mrs. 
D.  B. 


The  Twenty -Third  Week  at 
Farmingdale 

DURING  the  23rd  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,581  eggs,  or  65.4%. 
This  is  an  increase  of  60  eggs,  or  .8% 
over  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  57,071  eggs. 

White  Leghorns 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm  60 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  . 60 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son  . 60 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm  . 60 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Kerr  Chickeries  . 59 

5jc  5je 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 
White  Leghorns. 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J . 897 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  ..879 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N. 

J . 858 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

O . 816 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich . 801 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del.  794 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 966 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 829 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  I . .704 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Ballonville,  Conn . 696 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 462 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 418 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 721 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 678 

Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont.  ..673 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 670 

A.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 669 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country-wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I,  2  &  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  25  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887  Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


L&NCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  come  from  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  and 

_  Standard  quality,  by  poultrymen  trained  by  the  Ohio  State  University.  Interesting 

catalog  write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank. 

LOOK!  “THESE  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  FOR  HAY  AND  JUNE” 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns—.. — - — ..$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $32.00  $52  $  95 

Buff,  Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas —  3.00  5.50  10.00  29.00  4 7  90 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks _  3.50  6.25 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _  3.50  6.25 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons -  3.75  7.00 


Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

CHICKS  FROM  SPECIAL  MATING 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY, 


5.00  9.50 


33.50  55 
33.50  55 

13.00  38.00  62 
18.00  53.00  87 


11.50 

11.50 


110 

110 

115 

170 


Heavy  Broilers,  #9.50.  Light,  #8.00  per  100 

Route.  26  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


^OU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


We  have  something 
special  to  offer  you. 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Guaranteed  Chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  You  can’t  lose 
on  our  chicks.  You  will  find  our  prices  in  line  with  other  hatcheries. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 


MAY  DELIVERY 


C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $1  1 .00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas..  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid 
and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


rv. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


_! 

■ycu! 
9c  at 


'  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris.  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  y 


i  and  heaviest  layingstrainssucn  as-iancrea.rems.uweu  nmii.^mcia,  -y 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically /It 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  XOO%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
r<)C  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  M 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  38  Fairport,  N. 
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FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

because  customers  have  already  found  what  "AMERICAN"  quality  means  in  quick  ma¬ 
turing  broilers  and  heavier  egg  production  in  Winter  when 

American  or  Eng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  White — Brown — Buff  Leghorns .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks — Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks — Rl  Reds — White  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Light  mixed  9c  each — Mixed  10c  each — Heavy  Mixer 
— Columbia  Rocks — Write  for  catalog.  Order  early. 

Excellent  service.  i 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Bug  ©»I#cmckA 


They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedi¬ 
grees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  May  prices  very  low.  Order  Now!  Prices 
Prpnnid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.00  $6.00  $1 1 .00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes...  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  108.00 
These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog.  ^  _ 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Kerlin  Leghorn  Chicks 


“If  you  want  more  winter  eggs 
and  larger  profits  you  must  nave 
Keriin’s  Leghorns.”  L.  J.  Matheny, 

Marion,  Ill.  “None  better  in  my  35  years  experience  with 
chickens,”  says  Mrs.  P.  Norris,  Letart  Falls,  O. 
Beautiful,  Wonderful,  Winter  Layers.  Large  White 
Eggs.  265-332  egg  record  stock.  Official  Egg  Contest  Win¬ 
ners.  Breeders  White  Diarrhea  Tested.  Bargains  in 
Baby  Chicks— Free  feed  with  chicks.  Big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  100%  live,  delivery  when  wanted.  Valu¬ 
able  Big  four-color  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 
Karlin's  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Boy  33  •  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y, 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  Quality,  lowest  prices* 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  banrkyER' 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  strain 
100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 
Box  D,  Richfield,  Pa. 


(556)’  22 


CANADA 

Richer  Land 
Bigger  Yields 
Higher  Prices 
Lower  Taxes 


For  free  literature  on  Farm 
Opportunities  in  Canada 
write  nearest  Canadian 
Government  Information 
Bureau. 


Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B-47, 

308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 

43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 

Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


ROSE  BUSHES 


Two  and  three  years  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SOUVENIR  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  Rapture, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson,  Templar,  Double  White  Killar-* 
ney.  Silver  Columbia,  America,  Commonwealth, 
Ophelia,  Premier,  Columbia.,  Madame  Butterfly.  Bloom 
from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Flower  Show,  New  York  City,  four  years  in  suc¬ 
cession— 1924,  1925,  1920,  1927. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  2  and  3-year-old,  $1.95  for  6; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa,  American  Pillar,  Tausendschen. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  6  for  $2.95.  2  and  3  years 

old,  the  finest  varieties  that  grow;  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
Silver  Moon,  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber,  Aviator  Bleriot, 
Mary  Wallace,  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

All  roses  add  25c  per  order  west  of  Mississippi. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants,  all  colors, 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $11.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  De¬ 
livery. 

LI  LY-of-the-VALLEY,  the  sweetest  flower  that 
grows,  two-.vear  old  pips,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00. 
Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Order  now  for  planting  time.  Booklet  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED. 

Reynolds  Farms,  R.F.D.  44,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 
robbing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline 
of  the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put 
on  an  entertaining,  instructive 
program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WOOL 


BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
BATTING —  us  5 our  Wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS— Great  $1  Values— 65  Glad- 

iolus.  10  Dahlias,  12  Iris,  12  Cannas,  5  Flowering 
Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox;  25  Hedge— $1  each,  any  3, 
$2.50.  STONEROAD,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


10  Dahlia  and  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs  Jf  Ui^* 1 
Send  prepaid  for  $1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg*  N.  Y. 
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One  Mother’s  Way  with  Children 

A  Warm  Meal  is  Ready  for  Them  When  They  Come  From  School 


I  HAVE  been  feeding  school  children 
for  the  last  14  years  and  I  never 
saw  any  reason  for  changing  my  meth¬ 
ods  since  I  started.  I  began  with  a 
recollection  of  many  weary  tramps 
home  from  school  feeling  tired  and 
faint  and  the  food  that  waited  for  me 
of  such  unappetizing  lukewarmness 
and  dry  stodginess  that  I  coudln’t  eat 
it.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  boys 


Youthful — Smart 


Pattern  3303  with  the  fashionable  bow- 
tied  hipline  is  a  joy  to  the  person  of 
slender  figure.  Made  of  plain-colored 
wool  jersey  or  silk  crepe  and  decorated 
with  the  simple  embroidery  shown  in  the 
picture,  this  dress  suits  for  almost  any 
occasion.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years ,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inches  bust 
measure  and  only  requires  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  27-inch 
for  camisole  for  the  30-inch  size.  Emb. 
No.  730  (blue  and  yelloio )  cost  15c  extra. 
Pattern  price  13c, 


and  girls  would  not  have  to  suffer  as  I 
had  done. 

I  have  always  the  whole  family  on 
my  mind  when  I  prepare  the  noon- 
hour  meal.  I  cook  just  the  same 
amount  as  I  do  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  After  dinner  I  put  the  school 
children’s  share  of  the  vegetables  in 
a  small  enameled  bowl,  adding  any 
sauce  if  they  have  needed  it  and  with 
a  plate  on  top  it  is  ready  to  put  aside 
for  frying  or  often  I  make  a  scallop 
with  an  onion  or  two,  a  bit  of  butter 
and  a  cup  of  milk.  This  is  even  easier 
to  cook  in  the  oven  than  to  fry  pota¬ 
toes.  Some  meats  are  nice  served 
cold  or  they  may  be  combined  with  the 
potatoes  and  served  hot.  Dessert  is 
served  on  individual  plates  and  it  only 
takes  a  minute  extra  at  dinner  to  dish 
up  the  chidlren’s  along  with  the  rest. 

We  never  have  supper  till  six,  some¬ 
times  even  later  if  they  are  busy  in 


the  fields  and  I  have  the  children’s  din¬ 
ner  ready  for  them  when  they  come 
home  at  five.  I  may  say  that  they 
are  equally  ready  for  it.  The  boys 
have  outside  chores  to  do,  the  girls 
gather  up  the  dishes  after  they  finish 
and  wash  them  up  which  lightens  the 
work  after  supper.  Of  course  when 
they  were  small  there  were  only  one 
or  two  going  and  the  dishes  were  piled 
in  the  basin  and  washed  along  with  the 
supper  dishes. 

My  children  have  all  been  healthy 
and  well  above  the  average  in  height 
and  weight  besides  standing  well  in 
their  classes.  Judging  from  remarks 
I  see  in  the  papers  other  mothers 
have  different  ways.  Just  lately  I 
observed  a  little  girl  who  had  walked 
1  y2  miles  from  school.  She  had  no 
food  for  over  an  hour  after  she  arrived 


Lovely  quilted  pillows  add  to  the  charm 
of  any  room.  The  above  design  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  cotton  padding  which  is  quilt¬ 
ed  to  the  rayon  or  satin  top  thus  out¬ 
lining  the  very  artistic  design.  The 
pillow  top  and  back  come  in  rayon  or 
satin  in  colors,  rose,  nile  green,  saxe  blue, 
maize,  tangerine  or  black.  Rayon  with 
wadding  for  pillow  70  cents  each,  Satin 
with  wadding  $2.50  each.  Order  by 
number  and  color.  Send  orders  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book  The  Art  of  Embroidery , 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  shoxoiny  alt  the  principal 
stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of  em¬ 
broidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 


home  and  then  she  had  nothing  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  who  had  had  their  regular  din¬ 
ner.  She  was  reported  to  he  very 
dull  at  school  and  I  wondered  if  her 
diet  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Extra  Work  Pays 

I  know  that  my  way  makes  a  little 
more  work  for  the  mother  and  sort  of 
upsets  the  even  tenor  of  the  home  in 
the  late  afternoon  but  still  I  think  it 
is  worth  it.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
keep  the  scholars  out  of  the  pantry 
if  I  made  them  wait  till  the  regular 
Supper  and  I  am  sure  it  is  healthier 
for  them  to  fill  the  aching  void  in  their 
tummies  with  a  dinner  of  soup  or  veg¬ 
etables  and  meat  and  milk  puddings 
and  stewed  fruit.  They  have  had  all 
they  needed  of  bread  in  the  form  of 
sandwiches,  cookies,  cake  and  such 
like  at  school. 

After  a  short  interval  of  work  and 
play  they  are  quite  ready  to  join  the 
rest  of  us  at  supper  which  for  them 
is  a  light  meal.  By  the  way,  after 
more  than  two  went  to  school  I 
stopped  giving  them  milk  in  bottles. 
It  is  much  simpler  to  put  all  the  milk 
or  cocoa  needed  into  one  pail  and  they 
each  have  a  cup  at  school.  This 
makes  it  lighter  to  carry  and  easier  to 
clean. 

Grown-Ups  Wouldn’t  Like 
Gold  Lunch 

I  think  it  would  do  some  mothers 
good  if  they  took  a  lunch  and  spent  a 
whole  day  in  school.  If  they  had  a 
walk  of  a  mile  or  two  it  would  drive 
home  the  lesson  still  harder.  How 
weak  and  weary  they  would  feel,  how 
long  the  day  had  been,  how  hungry 


they  were.  If  some  one  had  a  hot 
dinner  ready  wouldn’t  they  welcome 
the  sight  of  it.  I  guess  they  would. 

Well,  children  are  just  the  same  only 
they  run  and  play  more  and  get  even 
hungrier  than  grown-ups. — Mrs.  T.  T. 


An  Army  Got 

UY  an  inexpensive  army  cot  is  my 
J J  hearty  advice  to  every  farm  or 
ranch  mother.  Ours  was  very  low 
priced,  and  has  been  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  almost!  On  a  hot  night,  some 
member  of  the  family  can  sleep  on  the 
porch,  or  out  under  the  stars.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  family  can 
take  her  nap  out  under  the  trees  (first 
spraying  the  cot  and  pillow  with  anti¬ 
fly  solution)  “Mother”  has  a  nice  rest 
very  often  in  the  shade,  on  a  warm  af¬ 
ternoon.  With  the  cot  handy  when 
small  folks  are  playing,  one  or  another 
will  climb  on  the  cot  for  a  little  rest, 
for  sometimes  an  irritable  child  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  tired  child.  It  folds  into  small 
space,  so  it  can  he  taken  along  on  an 
all  day  picnic,  and  can  also  be  press¬ 
ed  into  service  in  the  living  room, 
when  extra  guests  arrive.- — E.  D.  Y., 
Calif. 


When  your  coffee  or  teapot  looks 
stained  inside,  put  in  a  handful  of 
soda,  fill  with  cold  water  and  boil. 
When  you  pour  out  the  soda  water 
you  can  rub  the  stain  off  easily,  but 
it  should  be  done  immediately  while 
moist. — I.  B. 


The  woman  who  loves  to  crochet  can 
now  create  something  stylish,  artistic 
and  highly  useful  in  the  form  of  these 
Yisca  Crochet  hats.  The  visca  braid 
comes  on  spools  of  144  yards  each  in 
colors,  black,  white,  diadem  or  laven¬ 
der,  tiger  lily,  liberty  blue,  gentian  blue, 
bachelor  button ,  Castilian  red,  indepen¬ 
dence  or  navy  blue,  gull  or  light  gray, 
pistache  or  green.  One  spool  contains 
enough  for  a  child’s  very  small  hat,  but 
two  spools  are  needed  for  larger  hats  or 
hat  with  brim.  Price  per  spool — $1.50. 
You  can  trim  with  floioers,  feathers  or 
ribbon.  A  sheet  telling  how  to  crochet 
six  styles  is  included.  Be  sure  to  state 
color  of  braid  desired.  Send  orders  to 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  Nexv  York  City 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

“. Plucky  ”  Will  Receive  Hospital  Care  -  Others  Thankful  for  Help 


ALL  the  readers  of  Aunt  Janet’s 
Counsel  Corner  will  rejoice  as  Aunt 
Janet  did  to  know  that  “Plucky’s”  ap¬ 
peal  has  brought  him  the  good  fortune 
of  hospital  care.  You  probably  remem¬ 
ber  his  letter  last  fall  that  told  how  he 
was  laid  up  with  a  tuberculous  hip. 
Now  it  just  happened  that  Aunt  Janet 
knew  that  there  are  organizations  and 
state  departments  who  are  trying  to 
clire  and  eradicate  this  disease.  So 
she  got  into  correspondence  with  them 
and  as  the  result  of  their  efficient  ef¬ 
forts,  “Plucky’s”  health  is  already  im¬ 
proved  but  he  will  need  to  go  to  the 
hospital  for  further  treatment.  This, 
too,  has  been  arranged  for  and  now  we 
can  all  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  be 
Speedily  restored  to  health. 

We  could  cite  other  instances  as  to 
where  the  “Corner’s”  readers  have  re¬ 
ceived  valuable  help  and  information — 
many  of  those  writing  of  the  most  in¬ 
timate  and  private  affairs  have  re¬ 
quested  that  their  letters  not  be 
printed.  In  such  cases,  naturally,  their 
wishes  are  respected.  In  other  cases, 
the  very  problems  which  puzzle  our 
readers  and  which  Aunt  Janet  answers 


Simple  Styling 


through  her  “Corner”  have  been  the 
problems  of  many  who  did  not  write 
but  who  were  glad  to  read  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others. 

One  such  reader  ends  a  letter  by 
saying  “Hoping  your  'Counsel  Corner' 
keeps  up  the  good  work  it  has  started 
forever  and  ever — Then  do  you  re¬ 
member  “Farmer’s  Wife”  who  wrote 
wanting  pen  friends  among  farm 
women?  She  tells  us  that  the  lovely 
interesting  letters  she  received  brought 
her  much  happiness  during  the  winter 
months  and  that  she  and  her  new 


May  Day 

By  Grace  turner. 

Staff  Associate  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association 

In  through  the  windows  May  is  breaking 
Out  of  their  sleep  the  children  waking; 

They  will  be  quick  to  follow  the  light 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight. 


Some  say  that  fairies,  with  hair  like  silk, 
Come  begging  of  mortals  a  bowl  of  milk; 
Some  say  that  you  must  not  let  them  in 
Lest  tears  and  trouble  should  somehow  begin. 


But  1,  if  1  saw  a  fairy  today 
Swinging  on  grasses  along  the  way, 

Should  feel  that  he  surely  must  be  good 
And  I’d  stop  to  speak  to  him  if  1  could,, 


I’d  heap  up  a  big  bowl  full  to  the  brim 
And  Oh  most  courteously  offer  him; 

Then,  “Will  you  excuse  me?”  I  would  plead, 
“For  swift  to  the  meadow  I  must  speed. 


“We’re  winding  a  daisy  chain,  you  see, 

“And  down  in  the  meadow  they  wait  for  me. 
“We’re  singing  a  song  the  May  to  greet 
“And  I  want  to  sing,  for  the  song  is  sweet.’ 


TV 


<\  MAY  DAY 

CHILD  HEALTH 
)AY‘*  INSURE 
AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


Ai 


fOoveK 


“We’re  singing  of  children  who  love  to  go 
“Where  breezes  laugh  and  play  and  blow; 
“Where  clover  blooms  in  the  pasture  land 
“And  milch-cows  in  the  tree-shade  stand. 


“We  sing  of  plows  that  cleave  the  earth 
“And  of  the  seeds  that  bring  to  birth 
“All  things  that  make  us  grow  and  live 
“All  things  that  strength  to  bodies  give. 


“We  sing  of  sleep  at  set  of  sun 
“For  beasts,  birds,  children,  everyone; 
“We  sing  of  happiness  that  lies 
“In  humah  hearts  and  heaveh’s  skies.” 


As  I  go  skipping  down  the  lane 
I’ll  look  for  fairies  all  in  vain; 

But  I  shall  dance  and  sing  today 
To  greet  the  children’s  First  of  May. 


Pattern  3209  is  simplicity  itself ,  yet  is 
the  acme  of  good  style.  The  new  print¬ 
ed  silks  work  up  beautifully  in  such  a 
design  or  tweed  would  make  a  most  use¬ 
ful  dress  for  the  in-between  season.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
V/8  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


friends  who  are  near  enough  expect  to 
visit  by  automobile  later  on. 

Young  girls  who  have  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  the  business  of 
caring  for  the  family  in  the  absence 
of  the  mother,  because  of  death  or 
otherwise,  have  received  advice  and 
sympathy  which  helped  them  to  “carry 
on.”  It  is  just  such  help  that  Aunt 
Janet  feels  is  the  best  kind  of  help. 
So  often  the  readers  for  some  reason 
or  other  feel  they  need  helpful  guid¬ 
ance  and  yet  can  not  appeal  to  those 
immediately  at  hand.  All  communi¬ 
cations  must  be  signed  but  no  names 
are  printed. 

This  old  world  is  full  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  helpfulness  if  only  we  know 
how  to  look  for  it. — Aunt  Janet. 


A  Paint  Cleaner 


it  clean,”  says  she.  “I  mix  water, 
kerosene  and  Vinegar  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions  and  only  mix  a  little  at  a  time. 
When  it  is  soiled,  I  throw  it  out,  and 
mix  some  more.  It  is  a  great  work- 
saver.” — A.  E.  S.,  Calif. 


A  Piece  Quilt  Design 

Women  everywhere  are  interested  in 
piecing  quilts  and  here  are  some 
especially  nice  designs-  Others  will 
follow  and  you  can  build  up  a  nice  col¬ 
lection  of  designs  by  saving  all  as  they 


E I ->G 

appear.  If  you  wish  the,  paper  pattern 
for  these  designs  send  15c  in  stamps 
per  block  (giving  name  and  number  of 
block)  to  Household  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City.  If  you  Wish  a 
sample  block  already  pieced  send 
thirty  cents  to  the  same  address. 


Use  waxed  paper  between  layers  of 
molasses  cookies  or  small  cakes. — E. 
B.  G. 


When  the  f?hot”  tap  fibs 

A  wash-day  calamity — no  hot  water! 
But  not  really  a  calamity — if  you  use 
Fels-Naptha — for  it  washes  clean  in 
Cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Fels-Naptha 
is  a  blend,  by  our  own  exclusive  pro¬ 
cess,  of  tWo  active  cleaners — plenty  of 
napthato  loosen  the  clinging  dirt,  and 
good  golden  soap  to  wash  that  dirt 
away.  These  work  together  to  give 
extra  help — and  they  give  it  in  cool 
or  lukewarm  water.  Or  when  the 
water’s  piping  hot.  Any  way  . .  . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  TEN-BAR  CARTON 


PATENTS 


Time  counts  in  airolvine  for  patents.  Don  t 
risk  delay  in  orotectine  your  ideas.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  Write 
for  FREE  book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No 
charge  for  information  on  how  to  oroceed. 
communications  strictly  confidential. 
Prompt.  careful,  efficient  service.  Clar- . 
ence  A.  O'Brien.  Registered  Patent  At-' 
torney.  73-.T  Security  Bank  Building  (di¬ 
rectly  across  street  from  Patent  Office). 
Washington.  D.  C. 


I  COMPLIMENTED  my  neighbor  on 
her  nice  clean  kitchen  paint. 
“Easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep 


oday’s  newest 

kitchen  creation 

— a  really  modern  oil  range 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


”  JT’S  so  clean  looking!”  women 


say  of  the  new  Perfection.  New 
light  colors— -that’s  why.  Cool 
silver  gray,  soft  dove  gray !  Also 
snow-white  full-porcelain 
enamel. 

Twenty- one  of  the  new  models 
are  finished  in  Perfectolac — a 
brilliant,  durable  lacquer  like  that 
on  the  modern  automobile.  It 


keeps  its  shining  newness,  and  is 
easy  to  clean. 

All  have  burners  that  give  swift, 
clean  heat.  And  they  all  burn  that 
safe,  economical  fuel — SOCONY 
kerosene. 

Drop  inatyour  dealer’s  today  and 
see  the  new  Perfections  in  light 
colors.  At  a  wide  range  of  prices— 
according  to  style,  finish  and  size. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just  a 
kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  Water  heater  will 
give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty  of 
hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid,  reliable, 
moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


(558)  24 


Wooden  Spoil 
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By  Victor  Rousseau 


They  were  inside  the  Chateau,  car¬ 
rying  their  burden  between  the  rows 
of  portraits  into  a  room  which  had 
been  a  drawing-room  in  bygone  days, 
furnished  with  spindle-legged  furni¬ 
ture,  gilt  mirrors,  and  ormolu  cabinets. 
A  bed  in  a  corner  showed  that  its  use 
had  been  converted  probably  because 
the  upper  part  of  the  Chateau  was  no 
longer  habitable.  The  old  Seigneur, 
in  his  blue  swallowtail,  with  large  gilt 
buttons,  was  the  sprucest  part  of  the 
shabby  old  room.  Everything  else  in 
it  was  faded,  and  by  daylight  it  might 
have  been  seen  that  there  was  more 
dust  than  is  considered  hygienic  in  a 
sick  man’s  bedroom. 

Madeleine  Rosny  came  in  with  her 
arms  full  of  bed  linen,  diffusing  the 
scent  of  wintergreen.  Lafe  and  her 
father  got  Hilary  to  bed.  He  was 
stirring  now,  beginning  to  toss  his 
arms  and  mutter  in  delirium.  The 
pulse  was  stronger,  but  the  flush  which 
had  supplanted  the  pallor  denoted  fev¬ 
er.  Presently  the  cure'  entered  and 
went  straight  to  the  bedside.  The 
three  men  looked  at  Hilary  and  at 
each  other. 

“I  have  seen  men  who  were  wound¬ 
ed  worse  recover,”  said  Edmond  Ros¬ 
ny.  ‘‘He  has  bled  much,  but  the  heart 
is  uninjured,  and  unless  the  lung  is 
gravely  hurt  . . .  well,  we  shall  see  to 
it  that  he  gets  well,”  he  ended  abrupt¬ 
ly- 

Lafe,  who  had  read  little  hope  in  the 
old  man’s  face,  spoke  with  the  cure'  a 
little  later. 

“We  must  get  a  doctor  at  once,”  he 
said. 

“From  Quebec,  Mr.  Lafe?  Before 
he  can  arrive  the  result  will  have  been 
decided.” 

“There  are  doctors  nearer.” 

“None  with  the  skill  of  Monsieur 
Rosny.” 

“He  has  been  a  doctor?”  inquired 
Lafe  in  astonishment. 

“No,  Mr.  Lafe.  A  duellist,”  replied 
the  cure'  ironically. 

There  was  nothing  more  Connell 
could  do.  He  would  have  stayed,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  await  the  issue  in 
patience.  Madeleine  was  already  es¬ 
tablished  at  Hilary’s  bedside. 

Lafe  went  in  softly.  “I  shall  come 
early  in  the  morning,  Mademoiselle 
Rosny,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  say — 
about  what  you  said  to  Father  Lucy 
to-night — I  mean  it  was  my  fault.  I 
guess  I’m  the  only  one  to  blame.  I 
ought  to  have  stood  by  him,  and  I 
went  away.  You  did  more  than  me, 
Mademoiselle,  and  it  wasn’t  up  to  you. 
I  mean,  it  wasn’t  your  business  to  save 
him.” 

“No?”  whispered  Madeleine,  raising 
her  eyes  to  his.  And  Lafe  felt  like  a 
blundering  fool. 

“You’ll  save  him,”  he  said.  “We 
can’t  lose  him.  We  want  him — we 
all  want  him.  I  guess  I  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  how '  white  he  was  till — till  this 
happened.” 

He  was  half  way  to  his  boarding¬ 
house  before  he  stopped  as  a  thought 
struck  him. 

“I  guess  Father  Lucy  does  get  re¬ 
sults  in  his  own  way,”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XV 
DREAMS  AND  DANGERS 

THANKS  to  a  constitution  inured  by 
hard  work  and  healthy  living,  Hilary 
improved  rapidly  under  Madeleine’s 
nursing,  aided  by  her  father’s  skilled 
treatment  of  the  wound.  Edmond 
Rosny  knew  the  herbs  that  draw  out 
inflammation  and  allay  fever,  and, 
without  having  heard  of  modern 
antisepsis,  he  kept  the  wound  clean 
with  pure  water  from  a  spring  that 
would  have  made  its  owner’s  fortune 
could  it  have  been  bottled  and  sold  in 
a  large  city.  On  the  second  day 


Hilary  was  conscious,  on  the  fourth 
Rosny  announced  that  the  crisis  was 
past;  upon  the  ninth  the  patient  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  demanding  solid 
food. 

Lafe  was  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  when,  at  last  admitted  to  the 
bedside,  he  asked  and  received  absolu¬ 
tion  for  his  desertion. 

“Now  I’ve  got  some  good  news,”  he 
said,  when  Hilary  persisted  in  asking 
about  the  work.  “We’ve  got  that 
shipment  off,  and  Dupont  will  have 
both  vessels  back  in  a  few  days  for 
the  next.  The  mill’s  working  over¬ 
time  and  the  gang’s  back  on  the  job.” 

“You  paid  them  two  dollars?”  ' 

“Not  a  cent  more,”  said  Lafe  tri¬ 
umphantly.  “They  asked  to  go  back 
to  work,  and  you  ought  to  see  them 
working!  I  guess  they  feel  that  they 


haven’t  given  you  a  square  deal,  and 
Mr.  Rosny’s  been  having  a  few  words 
with  them,  I  hear.  Anyway,  they 
know  now  it’s  Morris  who  tipped  off 
the  revenue  people,  in  order  to  make 
trouble  for  you,  and  the  result  is  this 
part  of  the  country  has  grown  too  hot 
for  him.  So  he’s  gone  away.” 

“For  good,  Lafe?” 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  say  that  of  him,” 
answered  Lafe,  with  a  flicker  of 
humour  in  his  eyes.  “But  he  isn’t 
likely  to  show  his  face  in  this  part 
of  the  world  again,  I  understand.  I 
hear  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Brousseau 
over  the  share  of  their  plunder,  and 
they  almost  came  to  blows  over  it. 
Anyway,  they’ve  split  their  partner¬ 
ship,  and  parted  raging  mad,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  has  gone  back  to  Ontario  to  teach 
’em  the  lumber  game  down  there.  Well, 
that’s  the  first  of  the  gang  out.  And 
MacPherson  has  turned  out  a  trump, 
working  overtime  and  making  the 
hands  work,  and  it  begins  to  look  to 
me  as  if  we’ll  win  out  after  all.” 

This  was  good  news.  It  was  now 
September,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
month  the  snow  should  extend  con¬ 
siderably  their  cutting  area. 

“I  tell  you,  Lafe,”  said  Hilary,  “it’s 
too  late  this  year,  but  next  summer 
we’ll  introduce  modern  methods  and 
double  our  output  with  steam  skidders 
and  log-loaders.  If  we  can  show 
people  what  sort  of  winter  crop  we’ve 
cut  there’ll  be  no  difficulty  about  rais¬ 
ing  the  capital.” 

“Well,  now  you’re  talking  the  way  I 
like  to  hear,”  said  Lafe  enthusiastical¬ 
ly.  “I  tell  you,  Mr.  Askew,  it  just 
makes  me  tired  to  see  them  teams 
snaking  the  logs  through  the  trees, 
when  a  good  modern  log-loader  would 
swing  up  three  hundred  log  feet  a 
minute.  I  guess  with  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  like  that  this  country  wouldn’t 


be  so  bad  after  all.” 

So  they  discussed  their  plans,  until 
Madeleine,  coming  in,  drove  Connell 
away.  Hilary  would  not  ask  him 
about  his  assailants,  and  Lafe  was  glad 
to  avoid  the  subject.  It  was  Father 
Lucien  who  took  it  up  later,  when 
Hilary  was  convalescent. 

He  hummed  and  hawed  a  good  deal, 
and  finally  the  truth  came  out.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  get  the  po¬ 
lice  up  from  Quebec,  but  the  quartet 
would  have  to  be  laid  by  the  heels  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  winter  made  further 
action  impossible  for  months.  Of  the 
four,  Pierre  had  disappeared.  He 
might  be  anywhere  along  either  shore; 
he  was  always  a  bird  of  passage,  and 
wanted  in  a  dozen  places.  To  look 
for  him  would  be  like  looking  for  a 
mole  in  a  pasture.  Leblanc  was  said 


to  have  gone  into  the  woods  for  the 
winter  to  trap,  having  apparently 
abandoned  his  pretence  of  a  sub-lease 
on  the  Ste.  Marie  limits.  Simeon  Du¬ 
val  was  running  his  saloon  wide  open, 
and  swearing  that,  Hilary  having  as¬ 
saulted  him,  he  had  struck  with  his 
knife  in  self-defence,  while  in  a  half- 
stunned  condition.  Little  Louis,  his 
brother,  scared  out  of  his  wits,  had 
been  to  see  the  cure'  with  a  view  to 
making  his  peace. 

The  chances  of  accomplishing  much 
by  police  aid  were  not,  therefore,  hope¬ 
ful.  Hilary  knew  that  his  reputation 
would  uphold  Simeon’s  contention,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  enabling  the 
man  to  escape  with  a  nominal  pen¬ 
alty.  It  would  be  undignified  and  re¬ 
vengeful,  and  even  ridiculous  to  go  to 
Ste.  Marie  and  thrash  Simeon,  a  much 
older  man,  because  of  the  stab.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  still  more  rid¬ 
iculous  that  Simeon  should  be  brazen¬ 
ing  it  out  in  Ste.  Marie  and  selling 
brandy  there  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  situation  was  certainly  a 
perplexing  one. 

Hilary  had  no  desire  to  punish  Louis 
any  further,  though  he  meant  to  deal 
with  Pierre  and  Leblanc  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  arose.  Pie  meant  to  rid  the 
community  of  them  and  Simeon;  but 
he  had  a  strong  man’s  reluctance  to 
call  upon  the  law  to  avenge  a  phys¬ 
ical  assault.  In  the  end  the  cure' 
went  away  with  the  understanding  that 
Louis  was  forgiven,  and  with  no  de¬ 
cision  taken  as  to  further  action. 

“But  what  strength!  What  power, 
Monsieur!”  he  said  admiringly,  clench¬ 
ing  his  hand  over  the  muscles  of 
Hilary’s  arm.  “Do  you  know,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  continued  thoughtfully,  “I 
have  often  thought  that  a  priest  in 
such  a  district  as  this  needs  the  mas- 
cularity  almost  as  much  as  the  good¬ 


ness!  Ah,  Monsieur  Askew,  if  I 
were  your  age,  and  of  your  strength, 
what  would  I  not  do!” 

To  Hilary  his  convalescence  was  a 
foretaste  of  paradise.  Edmond  Ros¬ 
ny  came  in  only  for  formal  visits  now, 
twice  or  three  times  a  day;  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  Madeleine,  whom  he 
knew  that  he  loved  with  all  his  heart, 
about  his  bedside  all  day  long,  and  then 
about  his  chair,  waiting  on  him,  an¬ 
ticipating  his  wishes  until  he  felt 
ashamed  to  be  so  helpless,  her  pride 
gone,  her  scorn  gone,  her  enmity  as 
well.  She  was  very  quiet  in  those 
first  days,  when  the  beauty  of  re¬ 
viving  life  was  stirring  in  the  sick 
man’s  heart  and  casting  a  glamour 
about  everything;  remorseful,  humble, 
very  restrained.  When  Hilary  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  part  that  she  had  played  in 
his  rescue,  and  thanked  her  gratefully, 
she  could  not  meet  his  eyes. 

Then  came  the  first  day  on  which 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  room. 
Leaning  on  Madeleine’s  arm,  he  had 
gone  out  to  feel  the  wonder  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  crisp  autumn  air.  The 
birch  leaves  were  now  a  flaming  red, 
the  asters  had  sprung  up  profusely 
everywhere,  mingled  with  goldenrod; 
in  swampy  places  the  blue  gentian  was 
beginning  to  appear.  They  went  out 
into  the  weed-grown  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  Chateau,  moving  slowly 
toward  the  sun-dial  there,  about  which 
the  shadows  of  the  nodding  asters  vied 
with  the  sun.  They  sat  down  upon 
the  stone  garden  seat,  riven  by  years 
and  weather. 

The  garden  had  originally  been  laid 
out,  more  than  a  century  before,  in 
imitation  of  the  formal  gardens  of 
France  of  the  period,  with  terraces  and 
statuary.  The  yew,  which  had  once 
been  clipped  into  symmetrical  shapes 
and  patternings,  had  long  since  grown 
into  a  thick  and  impenetrable  hedge, 
the  roses  had  become  briers,  the  walks, 
once  gravelled,  were  hidden  under 
weeds  and  the  leafy  debris  of  many 
autumns.  Everything  was  in  ruin; 
and  yet  Hilary  had  the  sudden,  inex¬ 
plicable  sense  of  having  come  home. 

“Mademoiselle  Rosny,”  he  said,  “we 
are  going  to  be  good  friends  in  future, 
aren’t  we?  The  good-will  goes  with 
your  kindness,  even  if  it  does  not  go 
with  the  trees.” 

She  broke  down.  “What  must  you 
think  of  me!”  she  cried. 

“I  think - ”  began  Hilary. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  facing  him. 
“That  I  knew  of  the  plan  to  cut  your 
boom!  Yes,  I  did  know,  but  only  a 
little  while  before  it  happened.  And 
— listen! — I  was  on  my  way  to  you,  to 
warn  you  when  the  horse  bolted.  And 
the  shock  of  the  fall  made  me  forget 
for  a  few  moments  afterward.  But 
then  it  was  too  late!” 

Her  words  flung  a  great  burden  from 
Hilary’s  mind.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  the  thought  of  her 
guilt  in  the  conspiracy  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her,  his  conception  which  was 
almost  knowledge.  Yet  he  realized 
that  his  attitude  had  been  rather  that 
of  one  who  condones  an  offence  than 
of  acquittal. 

“I  was  sure  you  could  not  have 
known — I  tried,  at  least,  to  make  my¬ 
self  believe  you  did  not  know,  in  spite 
of  your  words,”  he  said.  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  Rosny,  I  ask  only  one  thing;  it 
was  not  Baptiste?” 

“Jean  Baptiste?  He  is  incapable 
of  such  a  crime!  Monsieur  Askew,  I 
do  not  know  who  it  was,  save  that  it 
was  some  man  employed  by — by  him, 
probably  from  Ste.  Marie.  And  be¬ 
cause  I  had  known — that  was  why  I 
told  you  that  it  was  too  late  for  the — 
the  good-will.  That  was  why  I  was 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  hack  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor¬ 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  which  four  of  Brousseau’s 
henchmen  have  set  for  him.  Hilary  is  beaten  to  the  point  of  death. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him. 
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Baby  Chicks 
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ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
dogs,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 
months  old.  write  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS — Males  and  females,  three 
months  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  WARD  WILLARD, 
lleuvelton.  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  MATRON — White  Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies. 
Sable  and  white  beauties.  NETTIE  WATERS.  Cuyler, 
N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
dogs  ship  C:O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills.  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIES— from  prize  win¬ 
ning  and  working  parents.  Three  brood  matrons  cheap, 
pups  $10  and  up.  TILBURY’S  KENNELS,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


RABBITS:  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  New  Zealand  Reds, 
dandies,  various  ages.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  Ricli- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE— Registered  yearling  Holstein  Bull  TB. 
tested.  Well  bred— marked — grown.  Ready  for  service. 
$100  F.O.B..  Marion.  DE  RIGHT  BROS.,  Marion, 
N.  Y. 


CREME  O’GOLD  FARM  JERSEYS:  For  sale.  Son 
and  grandsons  of  Elistas  Golden  Fern  3rd.  1009  lbs. 
fat  in  one  year.  Ages  6  mo.  to  2  years,  also  a  few 
heifers  and  milkers.  ROY  BIELBY,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


Swine 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS,  fall  boars  and  gilts. 
Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows.  JOS.  KEN¬ 
NELS.  Atglen,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’s-fall  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACIIT,  Mal¬ 
lory,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm.  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— record  layers— 
large  type — exceptional  markings — two  matings— low 
prices — catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARM, 

Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  single  comb  Black 
Minorcas— Exclusively — Chicks — eggs — stock-two  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalog  exceptional  layers.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers— Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Marcy  Farms  strain. 
Hatching  eggs  $1.50  per  15  prepaid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— 10  eggs  $5. 
Healthy  free  range  stock  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
R2.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Write  for  circular,  it's  free.  2000 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  January  &  February  hatched 
ready  to  ship.  $1.00  each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas — 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. 
Pa.  * 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorns  mated 
to  pedigreed  males  from  250  to  315  egg  dams.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Reduced  prices.  Circular.  WEBSTER 
KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS  $5  ten.  Black- 
Giant  eggs  $1.75-15.  HOMER  LEHMAN.  Amaranth, 
Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers— very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  —  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks — Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs.  Poland 

China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS — Finest  stock — best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs — $1.00  per  15. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


ANCONAS  10c.  Heavier  10c,  Leghorns  10c,  Rocks, 
Reds  11,  Wyandottes  12.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— Horning  strain. 
50c  each.  SABRINA  TWEEDIE,  Walton,  Del.  Co., 
N.  Y„  R.R.  2. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  50  cents  each. 
MRS.  FLOYD  REED,  Ilermon,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y. 


EGGS:  White  Face  Black  Spanish,  Red  Caps,  13 — 
$2.50;  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  13 — $1.50.  O.  E. 
HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE  from  our  300  egg 
White  Leghorn  Cock  bird.  $3.00  per  dozen,  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'  eggs  and  day  old  turks, 
prices  reasonablo.  FLORENCE  MURPHY.  East  Spring- 
field,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY'  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world's  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12.  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.  Heavy  mixed  $10.  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  “Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity” 
■ — Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  MeAllisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  8c  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Miilerstown,  Pa.  Box  12. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  Inspected  free 
range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White.  Barred 
Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  right.  Send  for  FREE  1928  booklet  and 
prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bueyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS— large  size, 
lopped  combs,  300  egg  strain,  $12.00-100.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY :  From  heavy  laying 
strains  of  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00.  W.  &  B.  Leg.  $9.00. 
Mixed  $7.00  prepaid.  SUNNY'SIDE  HATCHERY,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  TANCRED  STRAIN  white  leghorn  chix 
$9.00  per  100.  Our  own  pure  bred  flock.  Special  prices 
on  larger  orders.  Write  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  LARGE  BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  from  yearling  hens  mated  to  imported 
cockerels,  pedigreed  295  eggs.  We  import  direct 
from  England.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


LAYING  CONTEST— STATE  FAIR  WINNER  bred 
Sure  Live  Chicks.  Pure  290  egg  Tancred  white  leg¬ 
horns  $15.00  per  100.  Ringlet  barred  rocks,  Tompskins 
reds  $16.00.  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  100%  live  arrival. 
Eggs  from  25  breeds  poultry,  ducks.  Breeders  since 
1890.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


CHICKS — ROCKS,  REDS.  Leghorns  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Catalogue  free. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  $10.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas  $12  per  100.  15  other  varieties.  Dis¬ 

count  on  big  orders.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
May  $15  per  100,  June  $10.  Safe  arrival  by  prepaid 
parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEIC’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  BUFF  and  White  Leghorns  $10.00 — 
100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00—100.  White 
Rocks  $13.00 — 100.  Heavy  mixed  $10.00 — 100.  Light 
7  cents.  If  not^  satisfactory  I  will  make  it  right. 
Write  for  catalogue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A.  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS— Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75c— ten  $0.  Interfiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
International,  Texas  all  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10,  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 
HORNING,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS — Best  quality — $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY. 
BUCYRUS.  Ohio. 


GIANT  EMBD13N  GEESE — Also  Toulouse  and 
African  Breeding  Ganders.  Brown  Chinese  ganders 
specially  priced  at  $3:  $4;  $5  each.  A  trio  of  Dark 
Muscovys,  Buff  Orpingtons  or  Indian  Runners  for  $9. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE,  Route  4,  New 
London.  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15.  $4.50.  100  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — W.  Holland  Toms  $15  each.  Hatching 
eggs  $1  per  egg.  MRS.  A.  II.  SMITH,  Sodlis,  N  Y 
R  3. 


DUCK  EGGS:  Mallards,  Pekins.  11 — $1.75;  White 
Muscovies,  11— $2.75.  O.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  Rich¬ 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  from  healthy,  heavy, 
hardy,  rapid  maturing,  rigidly  culled  flocks.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  E.  HARE,  R  31,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


POULTRY'  FARM — llacres,  capacity  1,500  hens; 
buildings  up  to  date;  half  mile  large  town;  brick 
residence,  10  rooms,  with  all  improvements;  close  to 
ocean;  milk  winter;  price  $9,000,  part  cash.  CHAS. 
STUCIILIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  Acres,  latest  improvements 
in  house  and  barn.  Registered  cattle  and  sheep,  cattle 
TB  tested.  250  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of 
fruit,  maple  orchard.  IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.. 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  Farm,  two  miles  from  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  92  acres — sandy  loam — 20  acres 
woodland,  balance  orchard  and  farm  land.  Stone  house 
and  barn.  Over  800-apple  trees.  Abundance  grapes, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears  and  quinces.  12-acres 
wheat,  10  of  grass.  Good  markets.  Plenty  room  for 
dairy  trucking  or  poultry.  Offered  with  or  without 
stock,  crops  and  equipment.  F.  If.  YARNALL,  934 
High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa, 


MILL  PROPERTY  44  acres  land — 25  bbl.  midget 
marvel  flour  mill,  10  in.  attrition  feed  mill,  150,000  ft. 
saw  timber,  busy  all  time  in  fine  dairying  section, 
splendid  opportunity  for  live  man.  F.  J.  STLYELY, 
Liberty  Grove,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  Eastern  Shore  8  acre  farm.  5 
miles  from  Salisbury  on  Ocean  City  Boulevard,  all  im¬ 
proved  land,  5  room  house,  barn,  garage,  large  hen 
house.  Immediate  possession.  Price  $4,000.  $1,500  cash. 
ELISHA  B.  STEERE,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  Vermont 
certified:  Bred:  Grown:  Tested  100%  free  from  white 
diarrhea:  Cockerels  ttsed  from  200 -egg  hens:  300  pullets 
hatched  Feb|  5:  2000  chicks  weekly:  Circular  with 
prices.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  Hartland,  Y't. 


TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  Hocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred, 
eggs  $10.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— Extra¬ 
ordinary  buildings,  water  and  trees.  Will  sell  cheap. 
ELBERT  HILLER,  1420  Grand  Concourse,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — River  farm  of  119  acres.  One  mile 
from  village  and  creamery,  on  state  road.  Grade  A. 
over-shot  barn,  38x70  ft.  Modern  dwelling,  40  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  Holstein  cows,  mostly  registered.  A 
small  farm  with  large  possibilities.  A.  D.  ROWELL. 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLuS  $1.25;  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADI-ILIA 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  onion 
plants.  Quick  shipments.  All  varieties.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY' — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGES,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall,  N.  Yr. 


SEEDS — Alsike  Clover,  Marinis  Spring  Wheat, 
Victory  Oats,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE, 
Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  ENSILAGE  CORN  bred  for  high  yield  of 
grain  and  silage.  Certified  seed.  Germination  98%. 
Price  and  sample  free.  HAYNES  SNYDER,  FUL¬ 
TON,  N.  Y'. 


PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  black 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 
list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy  only 
named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you  are  getting. 
Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  pink.  Bertrex  white, 
Schwaben  yellow.  Evelyn  Kirtland  glistening  pink, 
American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c  per  dozen.  No 
order  filled  for  less  than  50c.  Order  now.  B.  F. 
ADAMS,  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y'. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— C.  O.  D.  frost  proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt  shipment. 
500,-  C5c;  1000,  $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., 

Tifton,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  Giant  Washington  Rustproof 
$1.25-100.  $8.50-1000.  Prepaid.  JOHN  KENNEL, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors.,  labeled, 
worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 


CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


MY  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  will  make 
headed  cabbage  three  weeks  before  your  home  grown 
plants.  I  make  prompt  shipments  all  leading  varieties. 
Postpaid  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Express  $2.00,  1000. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Tomato  and  pepper 
plants  same  prices.  First  class  plants,  roots  wrapped 
in  moss.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton.  Ga. 


APPLE  TREES,  BALDWIN,  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  5  ft.  25c  each.  $20  per  100.  25  or 

over  at  100  rates.  Peach  trees,  Elberta,  Hale,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Yellow  St.  John,  2  to  314  ft.  15c  each.  $10 
per  100.  25  or  over  at  100  rates.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  one  year,.  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  Hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  bushes  25c  each.  Many  other  items  at  special 
prices.  All  stock  offered  strictly  first  class  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  THOM¬ 
AS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock. 


25  MILLION  OUTDOOR  GROWN  “Frostproof”  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants — Early  Jersey,  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $1.75;  1000, 
$3.00.  Prepaid,  expressed  collect,  10,000,  $20.00  cash. 
Bermuda  Onion  paints  same  price.  Full  count,  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO„  Wholesale 
Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRIES— Dunlaps,  Eatons,  Gibsons,  Bur- 
rills,  100 — 75c;  Premier  Cooper,  90c;  Mastodons  S2.00; 
Champions,  Progressives  $1.00;  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  grape  vines  $3.00  (prepaid)  thousand  wholesale. 
CLOYrERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 


ROOTGRAFTS— McINTOSII.  DELICIOUS,  Other 
kinds,  good  stock,  unexcelled  workmanship.  Should 
make  nice  whips  by  Fall.  $3.65 — 100  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  1000  up,  lower  price.  II.  E.  MARICLE, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


100,000  PURE  William  Belt  strawberry  plants.  The 
big  sweet  with  a  perfect  blossom.  $5.00—1000.  ALLEN 
SECHRIST,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


HARDY'  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  plants,  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  name  choice.  500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.50 
prepaid.  $1.50 — 1000,  express.  Tomato — peppert— sweet 
potato.  May,  June  delivery  prices  free,  old  reliable 
growers,  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEED  CORN — West.  Branch  Sweepstakes  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred  for  sale.  95%  germination,  April  test,  $4.00 
per  bu.  to  5  bu.  Above,  $3.50  shipping  point.  A.  L. 
WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Yrines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY'  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


SPECIAL — “Frostproof”  Cabbage  also  Onion  and 
Tomato  Plants — $1.50  per  thousand.  Full  count,  well 
packed,  shipped  safely  anywhere.  FARMERS  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Franklin,  Yra. 


WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  SEED  BEANS— Disease  re¬ 
sistant,  certified  by  New  Y'ork  Seed  Improvement 
Assn.,  MONTEZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Bainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Immatured  Ixill  selected  Russets, 
Heavyweights,  Smooth  Rurals,  Carman  No.  3,  No.  9, 
raised  from  certified  seed  running  300  to  500  bu.  per 
acre.  Certified  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains.  $2.50  per 
bu.  f.  o.  b.  cash  with  order.  Prompt  shipment. 
WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  F.O.B. 

here  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000.  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee. 
Varieties  Lettuce,  Onion,  Collard  and  Tomato,  same 
price.  Leading  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  De¬ 
livered  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.25.  F.O.B. 
here  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Tomatoes:  Langdon’s  Earli- 
ana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel  Stone, 
Dwarf  Stone.  Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000;  Seedlings 
$3.00  per  1000.  Peppers:  Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Sunnybrook  and  Chinese  Giant,  same  price  as  to¬ 
matoes.  Egg  Plants:  Black  Beauty.  Transplanted 
$12.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  $5.00.  Cabbage — Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Transplanted 
$8.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball;  trans¬ 
planted  $10.00  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


HOLLY'TIOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y'. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10,  $2.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky.  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton.  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8!4. 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO..  Norwood.  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED— Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.”  


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book. 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  894  So. 
C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED— wanted  immediately  woman  ex¬ 
perienced  in  utility  rabbit  raising  on  commercial  scale; 
man  experienced  orcharding,  field  crops,  live  stock;  or 
couple  having  these  requirements.  170  acre  farm,  16 
miles  below  Hudson.  N.  Y'.  Good  references  absolutely 
necessary.  Christian  Scientist  preferred.  In  first  letter 
state  references,  experience  and  wages  tScpec.ted.  BOX 
456  care  American  Agriculturist.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box 
A,  301  E  .  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  man  and  wife  with  one  child, 
position  on  farm  in  Connecticut;  New  York  or  Long 
Island;  interested  in  farming,  16  years  for  general 
farming,  dairy  or  poultry;  good  reference.  Write  FRED 
COLLINS,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — 4  inch  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding.  $25.00 
per  thousand.  5000  feet  for  $100.00.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa.  


,  MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.. 
So  Weymouth,  Mass 

HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY— Or  a  Guide  to 
Management.  By  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Poultry  Editor  “Farm 
and  Garden".  Price  25  cents.  GOINES  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  CO.,  Box  ICO,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Miscellanous 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  200  lbs.  Gas  Well."— 
Fixtures  and  Lighters.  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1S71 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Spraying  Thoughts 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

for  a  given  result.  The  labor  is  much 
less  however.  Dusting  saves  time 
and  labor.  Spraying  saves  materials, 
costs  and  dusting  has  more  limitations 
in  its  use. 

Timeliness  a  Vital  Factor 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1S69. 
LACEY'  &  LACEY,  665  F.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FKANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


YVEDDING  INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Prompt  deliveries.  Moderate  cost.  Latest  styles. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


BUYERS’  GUIDE 

(  Continued  ) 

BABY  CHICKS 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 
Banner  Hatchery,  R.2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 
Bayview  Poultry  Farm,  Tuckertown,  N.  J. 

Bos  Hatchery,  R.2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Edgar  Briggs,  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  Box  41,  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Brush  Valley  Farms,  Dept.  A.,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Bucyrus  Hatchery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  50,  McAHsterville,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Cooley,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Croft  Poultry  Farm,  Burt,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  DeHart,  R.F.D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery,  Dept.  22,  Upper  Sandusky,  0. 
Eigenrauch  Farms,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Fairport  Hatcheries,  Box  38,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Service,  R.A10,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Fox  &  Son,  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 
Glaser  Hatcheries,  Box  155N,  McComb,  Ohio 
The  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  129,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.,  Hoyt- 
ville,  Ohio 

Hubbard  Farms,  125  Main  St.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Norman  C.  Jones,  Inc.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Just  A-Mere  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Milan,  Pa. 

Reisers  White  Acres,  Grampian,  Pa. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Kerlins  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  33,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 
The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Koster  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Del. 

James  F.  Krejci,  4507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster  Farms,  Hatchery,  R26,  Lancaster,  Ohio 
Linesville  Hatchery,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Lord  Farms,  85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Maplecrest  Poultry  Farm,  Leon  H.  Neice,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Marcus  McKnight,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Massanutten  Farms  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  25,  Ransom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Milton,  Pa. 

Modern  Hatchery,  Box  C.,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 
Nahob  Hatcheries,  Box  F28,  Gambier,  Ohio 
Frank  Nace  Poultry  Farm,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm,  Box  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 
National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Dept.  50,  Napoleon,  Ohio 
The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  25,  Ransom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Cloyd  Niemond,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Dept.  28,  Ottawa,  Ohio 
Roy  Pardee,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Patton’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Foraker,  Sidney,  Ohio 
Pennsylvania  Co-onerative  Leghorn  Farm,  Grampian,  Pa. 

M.  P.  Phillips,  A.  H.  Penny,  Box  402,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,N.Y. 
Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  H,  Hiller,  Box  12, 
Richfield,  Pa. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  334  H.  St.,  Melrose  High¬ 
land,  Mass. 

Poplar  Hill  Farms,  Hall  Bros.,  Box  63,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  100,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Wm.  A.  Scott,  Harrington,  Del. 
The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Hidgeway  Poultry  Farm,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Box  H, 

Jamestown,  Pa. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  204  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Seneca  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Seidelton  Farms,  Washington,  Pa. 

Souder’s  Ideal  Hatchery,  Box  M.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
So.  Kenton  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Kenton,  Ohio 
Stony  Point  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Box  2958,  Findlay,  Ohio 
L.  E.  Strawser,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  12,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Wolf  Hatching  &  Breeding  Co.,  Box  1,  Gibscnburg,  Ohio 
Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  R.  No.  3 
Ulster  Poultry  Farms,  Box  40,  Holden,  N.  Y. 

Valley  Hatchery,  Rl,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Van  Wert  Hatchery,  Gus  lekes,  R.46,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
The  Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 
Wolf  Hatching  &  Breeding  Co.,  Box  1,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Timeliness  in  spraying  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  because  it  determines  wheth¬ 
er  labor  and  material  is  wasted  or  used 
to  effective  purpose.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
act  time  of  leaf  and  fruit  development 
and  of  weather  condition  to  give  max¬ 
imum  results  in  controlling  each  insect 
and  disease.  This  involves  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  history  of  each  pest  and 
good  weather  forecasting.  It  is  in 
timing  -sprays  that  the  spray  service 
renders  its  best  aid. 

The  first  spray  is  the  so-called  de¬ 
layed  dormant  which  will  be  due  here 
in  about  two  weeks  (or  April  25  to 
May  1)  according  to  the  bud  devel¬ 
opment  and  weather.  It  calls  for  2y2 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur-1  to  40  to  con¬ 
trol  apple  scab  (if  scale  is  present  1 
to  8)  arsenate  of  lead  2  y2  pounds  for 
chewing  insects  and  nicotine  sulphate 
%  of  a  pint  for  aphis  with  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  This  is  an  es¬ 
sential  spray. — M.  C.  Burritt,  April  14, 
1928. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

unhappy,  and  seemed  in  trouble,  on  the 
day  when  you  met  me  riding,  after¬ 
ward.”  She  raised  her  head  and  met 
his  eyes  at  last.  “And  I  went  to  you 
that  night  and  asked  you  to  leave  St. 
Boniface  because  I  knew  that  Edouard 
Brousseau” — she  hesitated  at  the  name 
— “meant  to  kill  you.  He  had  hinted 
as  much  to  me.  He  made  me  think 
you  were  an  avaricious,  greedy,  grasp¬ 
ing  American,  come  to  plunder  our 
trees,  but  I  could  not  be  an  accomplice 
in  your  death.” 

“I  presumed  once,”  began  Hilary 
quietly,  though  his  heart  had  sudden¬ 
ly  begun  to  hammer,  “to  ask  you  a 
question  about  Monsieur  Brousseau 
which  angered  you.  Whether  he 
meant  so  much  to  you.  I  dare” — 
he  took  her  hand  in  his— “to  ask  it 
again.” 

“No,”  she  said  in  a  whisper,  look¬ 
ing  down.  “He  never  meant  so  much 
— I  know  it  now — and  since  that  day 
when  he  let  me  see  the  evil  in  his 
heart  he  has  meant  less  than  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Her  breath  came  and  went  quickly  as 
she  spoke;  she  was  afraid;  she  tried 
to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  he  was 
standing  beside  her,  holding  it  fast. 
She  knew  that  if  she  looked  up  she 
would  be  unable  to  resist  him;  hut 
already  he  had  drawn  her  into  his 
arms. 

“I  love  you,  Madeleine.” 

She  did  not  try  to  disengage  her¬ 
self;  she  was  trembling,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face. 

“Madeleine!  Tell  me - ” 

He  was  conscious  of  a  stupendous 
fear;  all  the  future  hung  upon  that  in¬ 
stant,  and  still  she  gave  no  sign. 

“Won’t  you  look  at  me,  Madeleine? 
Won’t  you  speak  to  me?” 

At  that  she  raised  her  head,  and 
flung  it  back  with  a  proud  gesture,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes.  “I  love  you, 
Hilary,”  she  answered,  with  pride  that 
forbade  denial  or  coquetry.  And 
Hilary  feared  no  longer.  Everything 
was  changed  to  joy  that  seemed  to 
blaze  about  him,  lighting  up  the  day. 


Fires  on  farms  and  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  took  a  total  of  approximately 
3500  lives  last  year,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports. 
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Possible  Profits  -  Also  Losses 


“I  am  enclosing  a  circular  of  the  Grain 
Traders  of  Chicago.  The  proposition 
looks  good.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  firm.  Are  they  reliable  or  is 
there  some  catch  in  it?” 

E  are  informed  that  the  Grain 
Traders’  Service  is  operated  by 
Harry  Sprague  who  is  doing  a  mail 
order  business  in  so-called  “bids”  and 
“offers”  for  grain  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  We  understand  business  is 
solicited  from  people  who  do  not  know 
the  grain  exchange  business  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  following  advertisement  in 
newspapers: 

“Wheat-Corn  $10;  No  more.  Buy 
option  5,000  bu.  Wheat,  corn.  Pos¬ 
sibility  large  profits.  Particulars 
free.  Write  today.  Grain  Traders 
Service,  22  Quincy,  Chicago.” 

We  understand  that  essentially  Mr. 
Sprague  advertises  to  speculate  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  with  the 
money  of  anyone  who  feels  that  he 
will  profit  by  it. .  We  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Sprague  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  or  of  any  grain 
exchange,  that  this  particular  type  of 
speculation  is  used  by  large  operators 
only  as  a  means  of  insuring  them 
against  losses;  that  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  does  not  permit  its  members 
to  advertise  “bids”  and  offers”  and  that 
the  exclusive  selling  of  them  by  Board 
nembers  is  considered  unethical. 

Possibly  if  Mr.  Sprague’s  operations 
were  as  successful  as  he  would  have 
our  readers  believe  he ^ would  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  money  of  his  own  with  which  to 
speculate.  Folks  who  have  a  sure 
way  of  making  money  do  not  usually 
advertise  it. 


I.  A.  Vetter  of  Wrightstown, 
N.  J.,  Wins  Chicken 
Thief  Reward 

OMETIME  ago  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  our  subscriber, 
Mr.  I.  A.  Vetter,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

“Being  a  reader  and  subscriber  of 
your  magazine  and  seeing  that  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  still  continues 
the  Service  Bureau  rewards,  I  thought 
I  would  let  you  know  that  you  have 
another  to  add  to  your  list  of  chicken 
thieves.  He  is  a  negro  named  Mose 
Davis.  I  caught  him  stealing  from 
Mr.  John  O’Conor’s  place  who  is  also  a 
subscriber  of  your  magazine.  His  farm 
is  between  Georgetown  and  Wrights¬ 
town.  I  happened  to  be  passing  the 
farm  at  10:00  p.  m.  Seeing  the  negro 
on  the  road  in  front  of  Mr.  O’Conor’s 
place  with  the  chickens  which  he  was 
trying  to  hide  under  his  arm,  I  turned 
back  to  Mr.  O’Conor’s  place.  I  de¬ 
scribed  the  negro  to  Mr.  O’Conor  who 
said  that  he  was  Mose  Davis.  We  then 
notified  the  state  police  at  Columbus 
and  when  they  arrived  we  accompanied 
them  to  the  house  where  we  knew  the 
negro  was  hiding.  Finding  the  chick¬ 
ens  in  Mr.  Davis’  possession  the  state 
police  made  the  arrest.” 

As  we  always  do  before  paying  a 
chicken  thief  reward  we  checked  up  on 
the  case  to  be  sure  that  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  payment  of  the  reward 
were  met.  We  learned  that  Mr. 
O’Conor  had  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  on  his  place  at  the  time  of  the 


theft  and  that  Mose  Davis  was 
sentenced  by  Justice  Kingdom  of 
Mount  Holly  to  40  days  in  the  county 
jail.  We  also  wrote  to  Mr.  O’Conor 
asking  him  if  someone  else  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  arrest  of  Mose 
Davis  and  in  reply  Mr.  O’Conor  said 
that  Mr.  Vetter,  alone  was  responsible. 

Following  this  information  we  were 
glad  to  send  Mr.  Vetter  the  $50  reward 
check.  The  prompt  action  which  Mr. 
Vetter  took  may  help  to  cause  chicken 
thieves  to  take  a  careful  look  to  see 
that  no  American  Agriculturist  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  is  posted  on  the  farm 
before  they  help  themselves  to  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

Reward  for  Return  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Machine  Parts 

REWARD  of  $25  will  be  paid  for 
information  leading  to  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  some  milking  machine  parts 
stolen  from  the  barn  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Will- 
werth,  R.  D.  1,  Chittenango  Station, 
N.  Y.  The  parts  stolen  are  two  Surge 
milking  machine  units  bearing  pulsator 


Uses  Reward  Check  to 
Buy  Hens 

JUST  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
I  received  the  check.  Of  course, 
I  was  disappointed  about  being  too 
late  for  the  $100  reward  but  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  $50.00.  It  was 
a  big  help  to  me  as  I  had  to  buy 
more  chickens  to  raise  from,  for  the 
thief  got  the  ones  I  had  picked  out 
to  save.  I  thank  you  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  check  you  sent  me  as  it 
was  a  big  help  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ROMIE  COLEMAN 


Nos.  9773  and  8706  and  Surge  pail  Nos. 
A-722  and  A-762.  Any  one  having  in¬ 
formation  is  requested  to  write  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


Another  Home  Work 
Scheme  is  Fraudulent 

ETTERS  recently  sent  to  a  home 
work  scheme,  The  Art  Dress  Com¬ 
pany  of  308  Atlantic  Street,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  have  been  returned  marked 
“Fraudulent.  Mail  to  this  address  re¬ 
turned  by  order  of  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral.”  This  marks  the  closing  of  an¬ 
other  home  work  scheme  and  will  in¬ 
dicate  to  our  readers  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  advice  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  company  offering  work  to 
be  done  at  home. 


The  High  Cost  of  Collecting 
Claims 

“Last  winter  when  I  was  in  Florida  I 
received  several  letters  from  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Protective  Association  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  in  regard  to  collecting  some  debts. 
Thinking  they  were  a  responsible  com¬ 
pany  I  sent  them  claims  to  the  amount 
of  $743.55.  Soon  I  received  one  check  and 
promptly  sent  them  a  commission  for  it. 
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Later  I  went  out  to  collect  some  of  these 
claims  myself  but  found  that  they  had 
already  been  paid  to  the  Merchants  Pro¬ 
tective  Association.  I  wrote  them  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  settlement  and  they  kept  send¬ 
ing  excuses  and  after  about  two  months 
I  wrote  them  that  unless  I  received  set¬ 
tlement  in  ten  days  I  would  proceed  to 
collect  by  legal  means.  Soon  I  received 
a  check  for  $22.21.  I  refused  to  accept 
this  check  as  according  to  their  state¬ 
ment  they  collected  $268.55  and  taking  off 
their  commission  of  15%,  it  would  leave 
$228.27  due  me.  What  can  you  tell  me 
about  this  company  and  can  you  help  me 
collect  what  is  due  me?” 

Srpfe-  ad  this  case  to  the  Mer- 
ifits  I:  rotective  Association  who 
'Sts  fc.lows:  “We  received  your 
letter  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  the 
claims  given'?  to  us  for  collection  by 
*  *  *.  We  wish  to  inform  you  that 

a  check  was  mailed  to  our  client  and 
he  refused  to  accept  it.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  there  to  make  any  adjustment  if 
we  are  in  the  wrong.” 

We  wrote  for  information  about  this 
company  and  were  informed  that  the 
Merchants  Protective  Association  does 
little  if  any  collecting  in  Troy  but  that 
most  of  their  clients  are  located  out  of 
the  city.  We  understand  that  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  Troy 
is  continually  receiving  complaints 
about  this  company.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  above  company  is  financially 
responsible  and  we  of  course  have  no 
way  of  knowing  exactly  what  contract 
was  signed  by  our  subscriber.  We  are 
publishing  the  information  for  the 
benefit  of  our  subscribers. 

According  to  our  subscriber  this 
firm  collected  $268.55  and  mailed  our 
subscriber  a  check  for  $22.21.  We  will 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
as  to  whether  our  subscriber  received 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  amount  as  his 
part  of  the  transaction. 

A  Question  About  a  Life 
Insurance  Policy 

My  wife,  who  died  July  28,  1926,  had 
a  policy  with  an  insurance  company.  Her 
policy  ran  out  July  1,  1926.  I  wrote  to 
the  company  and  they  answered  that 
the  policy  was  not  in  force  then.  I 
supposed  that  30  days  were  given  by 
all  companies  after  a  policy  ran  out  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cancelled.  Will  you  please 
look  into  this  for  me? 

YOU  ARE  right  in  thinking  that  all 
companies  must  now  give  thirty 
days  of  grace  in  the  payment  of  prem¬ 
iums  due  on  policies  of  life  insurance. 
There  is  a  law  in  New  York  that  re¬ 
quires  every  life  insurance  policy  to 
have  a  clause  in  it  to  this  effect.  The 
clause  provides  for  a  loss  of  the  prem¬ 
ium  paid  during  that  time  if  the  pol¬ 
icy  became  payable  then.  This  law, 
however,  has  not  been  effect  so  very 
many  years  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
particular  policy  was  taken  out  before 
that  law  was  enacted  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  company  might  have  a  de¬ 
fense.  Possibly  you  may  at  some 
time  have  allowed  the  policy  to  lapse 
and  then  renewed  it  and  that  may 
work  in  your  favor.  In  any  event  it 
would  be  advisable  to  consult  local 
counsel. — M.  S. 


Fishing  May  Help  Him 

Has  a  man  that  has  been  sentenced 
to  State  Prison  and  has  never  been  par¬ 
doned  any  right  to  carry  fire  arms?  Has 
he  any  right  to  have  a  hunting,  trapping 
and  fishing  licenses? 

YOUR  convict  might  be  able  to  take 
out  a  fishing  license  if  he  paid  ten 
dollars  for  it, — got  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  alien  or  non-resident.  At 
least  there  seems  to  be  no  law  against 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  con¬ 
vict’s  fishing  could  hurt  anyone  and 
it  might  do  him  more  good  than  any 
number  of  reformatories.  As  Isaac 
Walton  said,  “Trust  God,  and  go  fish¬ 
ing”.  It  is  only  a  citizen  that  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fishing  license  for  the 
nominal  fee  of  $1.25,  and  a  convict  is 
a  person  who  is  civilly  dead.  As  to 
the  convict’s  right  to  carry  firearms, 
not  being  a  citizen,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  get  the  consent  of 
a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  before 
any  license  could  be  issued  to  him. 

M.  S. 
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Good. 
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Don’t  take  a  gambling  chance 
on  ruining  your  automobile 
and  tractor  engines  with  poor 
oil  and  grease.  The  difference 
in  cost  between  good  and  poor 
oil  is  almost  nothing,  but  the 
difference  in  repair  bills,  lost 
time  and  trouble  may  amount 
to  a  big  sum.  At  our  “tag” 
stores  you  can  get  depend¬ 
able  lubricants,  as  we  have 
carefully  selected  the  ones 
we  know  will  give  you  the 
most  lubricating  value  per 
dollar  and  will  stand  up  under 
farm  use.  Come  now  and 
see  us  about  your  summer 
supply  so  that  you  will  have 
it  on  hand  when  you  need 
it.  Also  ask  to  see  our  line 
of  oil  cans,  measures,  funnels, 
grease  guns,  grease  cups  and 
other  lubrication  necessities. 
Change  spark  plugs  and  also 
put  on  oil  filters,  etc.,  now,  for 
better  summer  driving.  We 
have  dependable  brands  for 
you. 


Let  the  wonderful  Radiola  16  take  you 
to  the  great  National  Conventions 


It  brings  the  news  of  great 
events;  crop,  weather  and  market 
reports;  the  voices  of  famous 
singers  and  the  music  of  great 
orchestras;  opera  and  drama  direct 
from  the  metropolitan  stages  — 
programs  for  which  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  are  spent. 

Radiola  16  is  one  of  the  latest 
receiving  sets  developed  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse  and  the 


YOU  can  sit  in  your  living 
room,  with  a  Radiola  16,  and 
hear  every  word  on  the  platform 
and  floor  of  the  big  political  con¬ 
ventions  at  Houston  and  Kansas 
City. 

You  will  hear  the  nominating 
speeches  and  the  cheers  and 
uproar  that  will  greet  the  names 
of  the  "favorite  sons.”  You  will 
hear  the  balloting  by  states,  from 
Alabama  to  the  Philippines.  You 
will  know  the  names  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  at  the  same 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100 A 
The  leader  in  its  class.  Ideal  to  use  with  Radiola  16. 
You  can  tell  it  by  its  rich,  mellow  tone.  .  .  $35 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 

6-tube,  tuned  radio  frequency  receiver.  A  big  per¬ 
former  for  a  little  price.  Can  be  operated  with  storage 
batteries;  or,  by  the  addition  of  socket-power  devices, 
with  A.  C.  electric  current.  Equipped  with  Radio- 
trons.  . . $82.75 


instant  they  are  announced  in  the 
convention  halls. 

Every  day  of  the  year  a  Radiola  16 
keeps  you  in  touch  with  the 
world. 


RCA  HOUR  Every  Saturday  night  through  these  sta¬ 
tions  associated  with  National  Broadcasting  Company: 


8  to  g  p.  m. 

Eastern  Time 
WJZ  WBAL 
WEEI  WRC 
WTIC  WHAM 
WJAR  KDKA 
WTAG  WLW 
WCSH  WJR 


8  to  g  p.  m. 
Pacific  Time 
KPO  KGO 
KFI  KHQ  KGW 
KFOA-K.OMO 

6  to  y  p.  m. 
Mountain  Time 
KOA 


y  to  8  p.  m. 
Central  Time 
KYW  WDAF 
KSD  WOW 
WCCO  WHAS 
WOC  WSM 
WHO  WMC 
WSB 


Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
There  are  other  Radiolas  ranging 
up  to  $895,  but  none  that  gives 
more  per  dollar  than  the  compact 
Radiola  16. 


Buy  with  confidence 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 
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Profits  and  Happiness  as  Great  as  in  Any  Other  Section 


This  typical  New  England  farm  home  with  barn  attached  belongs 
to  Dwight  Charles .  The  state  line  between  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  runs  through  Mr.  Charles 9  kitchen.  He  eats  in  Maine 
and  his  wife,  across  the  table,  eats  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
sleep  in  New  Hampshire  bat  Mr.  Charles  goes  to  Maine  to  do  his 
chores.  Wonder  how  he  votes ? 


HE  who  would  make  light  of  the 
farmer  and  of  farming  in  New 
England  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  New  England  farmer  more 
than  any  other  laid  the  foundations  for 
good  farming  in  America  and  to  a  large 
extent  his  descendants  carried  the  plow  like 
a  symbol  of  a  new  civilization  ever  forward 
across  forest  and  plain,  stopping  only  at 
the  western  sea.  Wherever  the  New 
England  pioneer  settled  there  good  farm 
practice  began.  Necessity  makes  a  people. 
So  the  New  England  farmer  made  up  in 
skill  and  resourcefulness  what  he  lacked 
in  soil  and  climate.  In  the  South,  the  soil 
was  rich,  the  climate  delightful  and  labor 
cheap ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  with  exceptions, 
agricultural  skill  and  practice  in  the  South 
always  were  far  behind  that  in  the  New 
England  states  and  in  the  North  and  West 
settled  by  the  New  England  pioneers. 

The  farmer  of  the  northeastern  states 
learned  the  needs  of  his  crops  and  animals 
in  the  only  way  they  can  be  learned,  by 
caring  for  them  himself.  His  none  too 
rich  soil  early  forced  him  to  a  high  skill  in 
preserving  and  increasing 
fertility  by  the  use  of  animal 
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and  commercial  fertilizers  and  by  good 
crop  rotation.  Remember  how  the  first 
settlers  of  Plymouth  were  saved  from 
starvation  in  the  early  years  by  putting  a 
fish  as  fertilizer  into  each  hill  of  corn. 

In  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  the  New 
England  farmer  raised  good  crops,  but  the 
best  crop  of  all  was  the  boys  and  girls  who 
left  those  early  farm  homes  to  take  an 
active  and  successful  part  not  only  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  other  sections  but  also  in  every  other 
trade,  profession  and  business.  What  a 
remarkably  long  list  of  noted  men  those 
New  England  farm  homes  have  contributed 
to  the  leadership  of  America,  a  list  extend¬ 
ing  from  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  to  Calvin  Coolidge  of 
Plymouth,  Vermont. 

But  while  there  are  those  who  will  agree 
that  the  New  England  farmers  made  a 
great  contribution  to  agriculture  and  to  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  past,  they  maintain  that  farm¬ 


ing  as  a  real  business  in  the  northeastern 
states  today  is  pretty  much  obsolete  and  of 
comparatively  little  account.  These  per¬ 
sons  point  out  that  the  deep,  rich  soil  and 
good  farming  of  the  prairies  have  now  put 
the  eastern  farmer  out  of  business  and  state 
that  what  agriculture  there  is  here  in  New 
York  and  New  England  is  entirely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  our  great  industrial  cities. 

In  answer  to  this  argument,  let  it  be  said 
first  that  these  same  central  west  farmers 
who  boast  so  much  of  their  own  good  farm¬ 
ing  during  the  past  several  years  have  been 
doing  the  most  shouting  about  the  hard 
times  in  agriculture.  It  is  also  these  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  making  the  most  noise 
in  begging  the  government  to  come  to  their 
relief. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  had  hard  times  on 
the  farms  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  'there  is 
little  real  sentiment  on  the  part  of  eastern. 

(.Continued  on  Page  18) 
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From  the  days  o£  the  trading  post  the  Farmer  and  the 
Storekeeper  have  fought  side  by  side  to  push  onward  the 
frontier  lines  of  civilization.  Together  they  fought  a  winning 
battle  against  the  wilderness;  together  they  founded  a  nation. 

The  Old  Country  Store  —  once  the  V~ 
social  and  civic  center  of  community 
life — has  long  since  vanished,  but  the 
Merchant’s  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  as  great  as  when  all  problems 
of  common  interest  were  settled  around 
its  pot-bellied  stove. 

Our  Responsibility  Toward 

You 

In  a  Penney  Store  the  sale  isn’t  ended 
when  the  package  is  wrapped.  We  are 
selling  Service  and  Satisfaction  and  we 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  give  you 
merchandise  of  honest,  reliable  quality. 


always  at  a  saving.”  Back  of  this  promise  stands  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  great  Company. 


Assured  Quality  and  Low 
Prices  In  These  Examples 
of  J*  C.  Penney  Co*  Values 

Our  Feature  Men’s  Dress  Shirts 

_ fulfill  every  demand  for  Supreme  Dress  Shirt  Value. 

Many  exclusive  patterns  confined  to  our  Stores 

$1.98  and  $2.98 

Our  Solar  Straw  Hats  for  Men 
Sennit  Straws  Swiss  Yeddo  Hats 

Fine  Concealed  stitch,  fancy  Reinforced  novelty  insert 

or  black  band . $1.98  edge,  heather  or  black 

band  . $2.98 

Sophisticated  Modes  in  Junior  Sizes 

Youth,  charm  and  originality— the  new  Junior  Frocks 
express  prevailing  -modes . $9.90  to  $24.75 

Men’s  and  Young  Men’s  Suits 

Made  to  our  own  exacting  specifications.  Dependable  fabrics 
and  tailoring . $19.75  and  $24.75 


\ 


Our  Responsibility  Toward 
The  Community 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  believes 
that  unless  a  merchant  contributes 
something  to  the  welfare  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  its 
citizens  to  contribute  toward  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  our  954  stores,  scattered  over 
46  states,  3 1  per  cent  of  our  managers 
own  their  homes,  and  90  per  cent  of 
them  have  contributed  both  time  and 
money  to  local  organizations  for  civic 
betterment. 

We  have  often  invited  you  to  examine 
______  our  merchandise.  We  urge  you  now  to 

Often' by  using  materials  not  examine  the  merchant  who  offers  it  to  you  and  the  part  he  plays 

quite  up  to  standard  but  our  slogan  promises  you  "Quality-  in  your  community  life.  We  believe  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  Store  News  Catalogs  from 
time  to  time . 


&  NATION-WIDE 

SNST/TUT/QN - 


Men  Under  35  Years,  Experienced 
in  Selling  Our  Lines  Are  Wanted 
to  Train  for  Co-partner  Store 
Managers .  Write  for  Details . 


“quality- — always  at  a  saving 

Home  Offices:  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City-64  Stores  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 

West  Virginia,  as  Follows — 


New  York 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Corning 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 


Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 
New  Jersey 
Bridgeton 


Salem 
Vineland 
Pennsylrania 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 


Chambersbuxg 

Clarion 

Coatesville 

Du  Bois 

Epbrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 


Indiana 

jeannette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 

Meadville 

Monessen 

Mount  Carmel 


Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 


Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

Maryland 
Cambridge 


Frederick 
West  Virginia 

Bluefield 

Grafton 

Martinsburg 

Parkersburg 

Welch 
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Poor  Silage  is  Poor  Stuff 


Does  it  Pay  to  Water  the  Cows  with  an  Ensilage  Basket  ? 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  largely  I  suppose, 
as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  literature  of  the  subject,  I  came  to 
some  pretty  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
kind  of  ensilage  I  wanted.  My  conclusions 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  thus. 

The  type  of  corn  grown  should  be  a  variety 
which  matures  early  enough  so  that  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  it  will  ordinarily  get 
practically  ripe  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  frost.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  silo  the  seed-corn 
business  had  not  been  devel¬ 
oped.  There  were  no  guar¬ 
anteed  germination  tests  and 
with  us  the  two  varieties  most 
commonly  offered  were  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Pride  of 
the  North.  I  have 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  grown  Some  good 
crops  of  both  of 
these  varieties  but  many  years  the 
frost  would  catch  Learning  before  it 
was  really  fit  to  cut.  Then  there 
were  several  years  when  we  used 
mainly  Luce’s  Favorite  but  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  required  a 
little  longer  season  than  we  ordi¬ 
narily  get  on  this  Eastern  New  York 
Plateau.  For  five  or  six  years  now 
we  have  stuck  pretty  closely  to  Cor¬ 
nell  ii  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  soon 
change.  This  variety  can  ordinarily 
be  depended  upon  to  get  mature 
enough  for  silage  and  it  surely  car¬ 
ries  a  large  proportion  of  grain  and 
so  makes  “rich”  ensilage.  If  we 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

lived  in  the  Hudson  Valley  or  in  the  river  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Southern  Tier  we  should  probably 
use  Sweepstakes  or  some  other  of  the  larger  and 
later  dents  because  if  your  season  is  long  enough, 
varieties  of  this  type  will  give  considerably 
heavier  tonnage. 

Whatever  variety  is  used,  it  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  thinly  enough  to  permit  a  heavy  development 
of  ears.  A  bushel  of  good  seed  ought  to  plant 
three  acres.  Theoretically  this  is  more  than 
enough  but  even  with  the  best  of  seed  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  care,  a  good  many  kernels  will  fail 
to  make  a  stalk. 

.Finally,  if  the  frost  holds  off  long  enough,  it 
should  not  be  cut  until  many  of  the  big,  fat 


A  view  of  the  silo  and  barnyard  at  Hillside  Farm,  the  home  of  Jared 
Van  Wagenen ,  Jr, 


hanging  ears  are  dented  and  the  lower  leaves 
are  turning  yellow — for  these  are  the  signs  of 
full  development  in  the  corn  plant.  Then  after 
cutting,  it  should  be,  with  as  little  delay  as  may 
be,  cut  into  short  lengths  and  blown  into  the 
silo,  taking  care  to  secure  a  uniform  mixture  of 
ears,  stalks  and  leaves.  My  own  belief  is  that 
tramping  ensilage  does  no  hurt — nor  much  good. 
If  the  corn  is  at  the  right  degree  of  maturity 
and  contains  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and 
all  parts  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  uniformly 
spread,  the  tramping  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Mixing,  however,  is  very  important  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  hung  to  the  hood  of  the  blower-pipe  ac¬ 
complishes  this  far  better  than  the  fork  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  labor  to  boot. 

We  have  put  up  silage  every  autumn  for  31 
years  and  do  not  think  we  have  had 
any  very  serious  failures.  We  used 
at  first  the  rectangular  frame  silo 
and  a  little  later  the  stave  tubs.  We 
have  used  steam  and  gasoline  for 
power  but  never  tried  the  tread 
horse-power.  For  cutters  we  have 
used  various  models  beginning  with 
the  primitive  Ross  slat-carrier  ma¬ 
chine  and  ending  up  with  a  large 
sized  “Whirl  Wind”  whose  capac¬ 
ity  when  pulled  by  a  30  H.  P.  trac¬ 
tor  is  mainly  determined  by  the  rap¬ 
idity  with  which  the  bundles  can  be 
piled  on  the  traveling  feed-table. 

Now  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree 
that  silage  can  be  made  from  very 
slushy,  immature  corn  (the  kind 
where  the  juice  will  run  out  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Boy’s  Quick  Work  Wins  Chicken  Thief  Reward 


Fourteen  Year  Old  Herschel  Richardson  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Gets  $50  Check 


ON  January  9th  two  men  started  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  systematic  raid  on  the 
poultry  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Gouv- 
erneur,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 
Every  morning  some  one  would  miss  some 
chickens  or  turkeys  and  there  seemed  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  evidence  to  follow  until  the  alertness  of 
fourteen  year  old  Herschel  Richardson  of  Pope 
Mills  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  two  men  and  a  $50  reward  for  Herschel. 

Some  of  the  people  who  lost  poultry  were 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dodds  near  Richville,  Mrs.  Down¬ 
ing  at  Pierce’s  Corners,  Samuel  Webster  of 
Hailesboro,  Earl  Woodcock  of  York,  Frank  Dur¬ 
ham  of  Pine  Hill,  Leon  Raven  of  Pierce’s  Cor¬ 
ners  and  George  Mills  of  Pierce’s  Corners. 

Later  it  developed  that  the  men  had  taken 
four  trips  to  Syracuse  and  had  disposed  of 
stolen  birds  to  the  value  of  over  $100. 

Following  the  evidence  furnished  by  Herschel 
Richardson,  the  state  troopers  arrested  Stanley 
Gladle  and  John  Dunning  of  Natural  Dam  and 
took  them  to  the  county  jail  at  Canton.  They 
came  to  trial  February  9  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
burglary,  third  degree  and  petit  larceny.  They 


were  sentenced  by  Judge  James  C.  Dolan  to  six 
months  in  the  county  jail  and  were  placed  on 
probation  for  three  years. 

The  rules  under  which  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  pays  chicken  thief 
rewards  are  as  follows : 

1 —  The  one  claiming  the  reward 
must  give  actual  information  leading 
to  the  arrest. 

2 —  The  thief  must  have  stolen 
from  an  American  Agriculturist 
subscriber  who  at  the  time  of  the 
theft  had  an  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on  his 
farm. 

3 —  The  thief  must  receive  a  prison 
sentence. 

4 —  The  person  claiming  the  reward 
must  be  willing  to  help  the  authori¬ 
ties  by  appearing  in  court  against  the 
thief. 

5 —  Only  one  reward  will  be  paid  for 
any  one  theft,  even  though  more  than 

one  person  is  convicted. 

After  a  careful  check¬ 
ing  up  according  to  our 
usual  custom  to  see  that 
all  the  conditions  were 
met,  a  check  was  mailed 
to  Herschel  Richardson. 
Upon  receipt  of  the 
check  Herschel’s  moth¬ 
er  wrote  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

“My  son  Herschel  re¬ 
ceived  his  check  Wednes¬ 
day  and  I  cannot  tell  you 


how  pleased  he  was.  In  fact  the  family  and  en¬ 
tire  community  are  rejoicing  over  the  reward. 

Herschel  is  going  to  write  you  all 
about  the  act  in  his  own  words. 
All  we  can  say  is  thanks  over  and 
over  for  your  courtesy,  prompt¬ 
ness  and  reward.  The  American 
Agriculturist  and  staff  of  offi¬ 
cers  will  long  be  remembered  in 
this  section.  Best  Wishes  for 
your  progress  and  work.” 

In  a  few  days  Herschel  made 
good  his  promise  by  writing  to 
tell  us  just  how  the  reward  was 
won.  We  will  let  him  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words. 

“As  I  was  returning  home  one 
night  from  a  party  I  saw  a  light 
flashing  on  and  off  in  a  hen  house 
which  belonged  to  one  of  my  near¬ 
est  neighbors  and  a  little  farther 
on  I  discovered  a  car  parked  near 
the  roadside  by  the  same  neigh¬ 
bor.  I  thought  at  once  there  was 
something  doing  so  I  said,  “Hel¬ 
lo”  once  or  twice.  No  answer 
came.  Having  my  flash  light  in  my  pocket  I  look¬ 
ed  the  car  over,  noticed  the  number  of  it  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  home  a  short  distance,  to  write  the  number 
down  before  I  forgot  it.  Just  as  I  entered  my 
home  the  car  went  by. 

“Mr.  Woodworth  missed  around  12  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  when  he  fed  them  in  the  morning.  It 
was  then  I  told  him  what  I  saw  and  did.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  my  thoughtfulness  and 
gave  the  number  of  the  car  to  the  State  Trooper 
who  began  looking  about  the  country  for  this  num¬ 
ber  because  so  many  people  had  lost  poultry  of  all 
kinds. 

“In  a  few  days  the  automobile  was  found,  also 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 


^  photostatic  reproduction  of  the  reward  check  won  by  Herschel  Richardson 


Hershel  Richardson  of 
Pope  Mills,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y. 
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The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
■which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and 
honest  treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found 
not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say: 
“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. 

Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub¬ 
scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  or 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of 
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Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year.  _ _ 
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Our  First  New  England  Edition 

E  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  New 
England  A.  A.  folks  to  this,  the  first  New 
England  Edition  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ever  printed.  Each  week  hereafter  we 
expect  to  publish  a  special  New  England  edition. 
As  explained  last  week,  this  is  done  by  stopping 
our  presses  at  the  end  of  our  regular  run  and 
inserting  additional  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  New  England  farms  and  farming. 
We  hope  you  will  like  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
that  we  can  be  of  special  service  to  you,  and 
that  you  will  make  suggestions  and  criticisms  as 
to  how  we  can  improve  the  New  England  edition 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

Reduce  the  National  Debt 

NE  of  the  big  fights  in  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  is  on  the  question  of  how  much  fed¬ 
eral  taxes  should  be  reduced.  Secretary 
Mellon  and  President  Coolidge  have  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  only  a  moderate  reduction  but  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
business  interests  are  bringing  great  pressure 
upon  the  administration  and  upon  Congress  for 
a  reduction  in  taxes  amounting  to  four  hundred 
million  dollars. 

The  national  farm  organizations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  much  of  the  farm  press  have  gone  on 
record  for  little  or  no  reduction  in  federal  taxes 
until  the  tremendous  national  debt  is  materially 
lowered.  These  farmer  representatives  say,  and 
we  agree  with  them  fully,  that  the  time  for  the 
nation,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  reduce  debts 
is  in  time  of  prosperity. 

Let  Local  Officers  Know  Your  Wishes 

NEW  law  in  New  York  State  provides  that 
every  village  board  must  hold  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  proposed  village  budget 
for  the  current  year.  Such  a  meeting  gives  citi¬ 
zens  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  expeditures 
the  board  proposes  and  to  make  objections  if  they 
so  desire.  This  is  excellent  and  should  apply 
not  only  to  villages  but  to  town  and  county 
budgets  as  well.  It  is  possible  at  present  for  a 
citizen  who  will  attend  town  meeting  to  know 
what  is  proposed  in  the  way  of  expenditures. 
The  difficulty  is  that  so  many  farmers  do  not 
attend  town  meeting  any  more  and  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  to  know  what  is  proposed  for 
county  expenditures.  The  whole  problem  can 


be  solved  by  furnishing  a  proposed  budget  from 
village,  town  and  county  to  every  taxpayer  each 
year  with  his  tax  bill  so  that  he  can  know  just 
how  every  cent  of  his  money  is  spent  locally. 

Another  way  which  would  help  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  within  reason  is  for  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  pay  more  attention  to  local  affairs. 
How  many  of  you,  for  example,  attend  school 
meetings,  or  town  meetings?  How  many  of  you 
express  your  views  to  local  officials  such  as 
school  trustees,  road  superintendents,  town 
supervisors?  If  these  officers  do  not  know  how 
taxpayers  feel,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  act 
in  accord  with  our  wishes? 

Harry  B.  Winters 

HE  many  friends  of  Harry  B.  Winters  were 
much  saddened  to  hear  of  his  death  at  his 
farm  home  near  the  city  of  Albany  on  April 
12.  Air.  Winters  was  born  at  Smithboro,  Tioga 
County,  New  York,  in  1870.  He  always  was 
closely  identified  with  farming,  and  in  particular 
with  dairying.  His  practical  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  producer  of  certified  milk  led  to  his 
appointment  as  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
certified  milk  plants  in  the  country  at  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  clean  milk  gave  him  a  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject.  His  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience  led  to  his  appointment  by  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Pearson  in  1911  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  in  connection 
with  the  State  Institution  Farms.  Under  his 
guidance  the  farms  began  to  be  considered  a 
real  asset  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1912,  Air.  Winters  was  made  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  held  this  position 
until  1921,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  near  the 
city  of  Albany  where  he  made  his  home  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  certified  dairy  farm,  again  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  he  could  do  successfully  the  things  which 
for  years  he  had  been  advising  other  farmers 
to  do  and  that  he  could  make  a  financial  success 
of  such  an  undertaking.  Air.  Winters  was  an 
active  member  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  the  State  Breeders’  Association,  and 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
His  genial  and  kindly  personality  and  his  wide 
associations  gained  for  him  a  host  of  friends  and 
he  will  be  sadly  missed. 
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Our  Guarantee  Is  Appreciated 

“I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  good  paper  and  think 
your  paper  is  all  right.  You  cater  to  the  honest  ad¬ 
vertiser  through  your  columns,  and  therefore  protect 
your  subscribers,  which  a  good  many  papers  ■  and 
magazines  do  not  do.”— A.  R.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

E  believe  that  the  proper  kind  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition 
to  any  publication.  We  believe  also  that 
any  honest  publication  is  in  duty  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  subscribers  through  accepting  only  honest 
advertising  and  then  standing  back  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  a  rock-bound  guarantee.  We  get 
a  good  many  letters  like  the  above  which  show 
that  this  policy  of  A.  A.  is  known  by  our  readers 
and  is  appreciated.  You  can  depend  upon  real 
service  when  you  deal  with  our  advertisers,  pro¬ 
viding  only  that  you  always  mention  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  when  you  answer  the 
advertisement. 

Announcing  a  Spraying  Contest 

N  the  old  days  spraying  was  unnecessary  and 
unheard  of,  but  today  conditions  have  changed 
so  that  it  is  only  by  spraying  that  quality  fruit 
can  be  grown.  However,  there  is  still  considera¬ 
ble  dispute  as  to  the  right  materials  to  use  and 
the  right  forms  and  time  of  application,  and 
in  order  to  continue  our  policy  of  getting  practi¬ 
cal  information  from  practical  farmers,  we  are 
asking  fruit  growers  to  write  us  a  letter  giving 
briefly  their  own  experience  on  the  subject, 
“How  Spraying  Increased  Aly  Profits.” 

The  letters  may  apply  to  spraying  either  your 
potatoes  or  fruit.  They  should  briefly  state  just 
the  fundamental  facts  as  to  the  materials  used, 


how  the  spray  was  applied,  the  number  and  times 
of  application,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
actual  results  obtained,  in  particular  giving  your 
opinion  as  to  why  the  spraying  paid  you  a  profit 
above  time  and  expense  incurred.  If  you  have 
had  any  special  or  unusual  experience,  such  as 
comparisons  between  dust  and  liquid  spray,  be 
sure  to  give  the  facts. 

Letters  should  be  short.  For  the  best  one,  we 
will  pay  $5 ;  for  the  next  best,  $3 ;  and  $1  each 
for  the  other  good  letters  we  are  able  to  publish. 
Letters  should  reach  this  office  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  not  later  than  June  1,  1928. 

Consider  Our  Blessings 

CCORDING  to  government  statistics,  there 
are  nearly  26,000,000  automobiles  in  use  in 
the  world.  For  the  world  at  large  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  automobiles  to  population  is  1  auto¬ 
mobile  for  each  66  persons.  In  the  United  States 
the  ratio  is  1  for  every  5  persons.  This  shows 
that  never  in  any  place  nor  in  any  other  time 
have  any  people  been  as  rich  as  those  who  now 
live  in  America.  All  of  us  have  luxuries  of 
every  kind  of  which  even  our  fathers  never 
dreamed.  Instead  of  so  much  faultfinding  with 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  it  would 
be  better  if  we  occasionally  gave  some  thanks 
for  the  privilege  of  living  at  this  time  and  in 
these  United  States. 

Fruit  Possibilities  From  One  Tree 

E  hope  you  noticed  the  beautiful  picture  on 
our  last  week’s  cover  showing  the  old  cabin 
and  the  apple  trees  in  blossom.  It  is  be¬ 
fore  us  on  our  desk  as  we  write,  and  in  looking 
at  it,  we  recalled  what  our  friend,  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  whom  many  of  you  know  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  fruit  growers  of  New  York,  said  about  the 
tremendous  possibilities  in  every  good  apple  tree. 

He  told  us  that  just  recently  he  counted  and 
estimated  the  number  of  buds  on  one  Baldwin 
tree  in  his  orchard  and  found  that  there  were 
approximately  75,000  buds,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  which,  or  about  56,000,  were  fruit  buds. 
There  are  five  blossoms  to  every  bud,  which 
gives  280,000,  or  over  a  quarter  million,  apple 
possibilities  for  this  one  tree!  This  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  care  old  Nature  takes  to 
reproduce  herself.  Thousands  of  buds  might 
blast  and  hundreds  of  small  apples  might  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  yet  leave  all  the  good  fruit  that 
the  tree  can  bring  through  to  maturity. 

There  is  something  of  a  pruning  lesson  in  these 
figures  also.  This  particular  tree  had  been  close¬ 
ly  pruned  and  yet  it  probably  could  have  stood 
considerable  more  pruning  without  injury  to  it 
and  without  curtailing  its  crop  of  apples  too 
much. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OKING  is  funny  business  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  I  have  learned  that  it  is  hard 
work  to  find  two  people  who  have  a  similar 
sense  of  humor.  What  makes  one  person  laugh 
often  seems  perfectly  silly  to  someone  else,  and 
vice  versa,  but  if  you  cannot  get  a  laugh  out  of 
this  one,  which  was  contributed  by  one  of  our 
friends,  you  are  different  than  anybody  to  whom 
I  have  shown  the  joke  so  far. 

Jessie  had  gone  away  to  college  and  after  she 
had  been  there  a  short  time  one  of  her  letters 
home  came  signed  not  Jessie,  as  she  had  always 
been  known,  but  Jessica.  Her  brother,  Tommy, 
somewhat  younger,  wrote  to  her  in  answer  to 
her  letter  as  follows: 

“Dear  Jessica : 

“Momica  and  Poppica  have  gone  over 
to  visit  Aunt  Mollica  and  Uncle  Henrica. 
They  are  going  to  buy  a  carica.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  will  be  a  Fordica  or  a 
Chevica. 

“Our  old  cowica  has  had  a  calfica.  I 
was  going  to  call  it  Nellica  but  I  had  to 
change  to  Jimica  because  it  was  a  bullica. 

Tomica.” 
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Make  Your  Master  Farmer  Nominations 

Directions  for  New  Jersey  Now— New  York  Next  Week 


AS  announced  in  our  March  24-31  and 
April  28  issues,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  will  honor  a  number  of  farmers  in 
New  York  and  two  in  New  Jersey  with 
the  title  of  Master  Farmer  this  year.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  score  card  for  making  the  nomi¬ 
nations  in  New  Jersey  is  printed  on  this  page  to¬ 
gether  with  full  directions  for  making  the  nomi¬ 
nation.  The  score  card  with  directions  for  New 
York  will  be  printed  next  week. 

.In  New  Jersey,  nominations  and  awards  will 
be  made  in  co-operation  with  the  P ennsylvania 
Farmer,  to  whom  credit  should  be  given  for  first 
starting  this  work  in  the  East,  having  made  the 
awards  to  Master  Farmers  in  both  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  last  year. 

Master  Farmer  awards  will  be  made  for  the 
year  1928  in  practically  every  important  agricul¬ 
tural  state.  This  countrywide  movement  is 
sponsored  by  farm  journals  which  are  members 
of  the  Standard  Farm.  Paper  Unit,  each  paper 
making  awards  in  its  own  territory.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  P ennsylvania  Farmer  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  co-operate,  each  super¬ 
vising  the  selection  of  two  Master  Farmers.  The 
editors  will  work  together ;  the  same  score  card 
will  be  used;  the  same  board  of  judges  will 
make  the  final  selection.  The  New  Jersey 
awards  will  be  given  at  a  meeting  sponsored 
jointly  by  two  papers  during  Farm  Week  at 
Trenton  next  January. 

The  Rules 

Any  farmer  living  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey/Delaware,  Maryland  or  New  York  may  be 
nominated  for  the  Master  Farmer  award.  If 
you  live  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  or  Maryland, 
send  your  nomination  to  the  P  ennsylvania 
Farmer,  261  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Our  readers  in  New  Jersey  will  send  nomi¬ 
nations  to  American  Agriculturist,  461 — 4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City  and  readers  of  the 
P ennsylvania  Farmer  will  send  nominations  to 
them.  If  you  live  in  New  York,  send  your  nom¬ 
ination  to  us,  but  do  not  make  the  nomination 
until  after  you  have  read  the  score  card  in  next 
week’s  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

To  nominate  a  candidate  it  is  necessary  only 
to  fill  out  and  send  in  the  score  card,  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  given  on  this  page. 

Nominations  (i.  e.,  score  cards  properly  filled 
out  and  signed)  should  be  mailed  by  June  15  or 
before. 

Candidates  for  the  award  may  be  named  by 
anyone  who  will  fill  out  the  score  card  properly 
— neighbors,  business  acquaintances,  county 
agents,  extension  specialists,  bankers,  storekeep¬ 
ers,  etc. 

Method  of  Judging 

As  soon  as  the  nominations  are  received,  a 
questionnaire  asking  for  full  information  on  the 
points  covered  by  the  score  card  will  be  sent  to 
all  nominees  or  candidates.  This  questionnaire 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  where  the  information  will  be  used,  and 
any  other  facts  available,  as  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  scoring.  Thirty  or  more  .of  the  nomi¬ 
nees  who  rank  the  highest  in  .this  preliminary 
scoring  by  the  judges  will  be  visited  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  Agriculturist  editorial 
staff,  who  will  collect  from  this  personal  inter¬ 
view  additional  information. 

In  New  Jersey,  the*  candidates  will  be  visited 
by  representatives  of  both  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  and  American  Agriculturist.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Master  Farmer  judges  and 
also  possibly  representatives  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  will  visit  as  many  as  possible  of 
•the  candidates  who  stand  highest  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  scoring.  All  of  the  information  thus  care¬ 
fully  collected  will  be  used  to  make  the  final  se¬ 
lection  of  men  to  be  honored  and  given  the 
Master  Farmer  award  for  the  year  1928.  The 
Master  Farmer  judges  will  be  outstanding  fig¬ 


ures  in  eastern  agriculture  and  their  names  will 
be  announced  later. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  recognize  outstanding  merit  in 
agriculture  as  it  is  recognized  in  other  trades 
and  professions.  The  full  co-operation  of  every¬ 
body  is  solicited  in  this  great  project  to  bring 
honor  where  honor  is  due. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  type  of  man  we  want 
to  find  and  publicly  recognize  is  the  one  who  has 
not  only  made  a  success  in  his  actual  farm  busi¬ 
ness  but  who  also  on  the  whole  is  a  splendid 
father,  home-maker,  and  all  around  good  citizen. 

On  this  page  is  the  preliminary  score  card  for 
making  the  nominations  and  also  the  directions 
for  making  the  nominations  in  New  Jersey. 
Study  this  material  and  send  in  the  name  of  the 
New  Jersey  farmer  who  in  your  opinion  is 
worthy  of  this  award. 

Directions  for  Scoring 

I.  Operation  of  Farm — 290  Points 

Note: — In  case  the  nominee’s  system  of  farming 
is  not  adequately  covered  by  the  points  in  this 
section,  he  should  be  scored  as  accurately  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  an  explanatory  note  should  be  written  in 
the  margin. 

1.  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility — 50  Points 

Drainage — On  soils  that  lack  natural  drainage, 

suitable  ditches  or  tile  drainage  systems  should  be 
provided.  Where  drains  have  not  been  provided  on 
such  land,  deduct  up  to  10  points. 

Manure — If  all  manure  is  carefully  saved  and  is 
hauled  to  the  field  with 
the  least  possible  loss, 
make  no  deductions  under 
this  head.  If  manure  is 
located  so  as  to  leach  bad¬ 
ly,  deduct  15  points.  If 
half  or  more  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  left  in  yards  or 
piles,  during  the  summer 
deduct  8  points;  other 
cuts  in  proportion. 

Lime — If  soil  is  too  acid 
to  secure  a  good  stand  of 
legumes  three  years  out 
of  four,  deduct  15  points 
where  no  lime  has  been 
applied.  If  applied  in  ad¬ 
equate  amounts  make  no 
deductions.  Exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  farmers  whose  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  favored  by 
lime. 

Legumes  Plowed  Under 
— If  most  of  the  plowed 
fields  are  devoted  to  cash 
crops,  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  cultivated  acreage 
should  be  in  legumes  each 
year,  and  at  least  half  of 
this  legume  acreage 
should  be  plowed  under.- 
If  this  is  done,  make  no 
deduction  under  this  head. 

If  no  legumes  or  cover 
crops  are  plowed  under  on 
a  farm  where  cash  crops 
are  extensively  grown  de¬ 
duct  15  points. 

Commercial  Fertilizers 
— If  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  with  barnyard  or 
green  manure  to  replace 
plant  food  removed  by 
crops,  make  no  deduction; 
if  not,  deduct  accordingly 
up  to  15  points.  If  other 
methods  of  maintaining 
fertility  are  followed,  dis¬ 
regard  this.point. 

2.  Crop  Rotation — 

15  Points 

The  crop  rotation 
should  include  adequate 
legumes  or  other  green 
manure  crops  to  be 
plowed  down,  unless  other 
provision  is  made  for 
maintaining  soil  humus.  It 
should  also  include  a  max¬ 
imum  of  the  most  profita¬ 


ble  cash  crop,  or  on  a  livestock  farm  a  maximum 
of  feed  most  needed.  The  crop  rotation  should  also 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  labor.  Cuts  should 
be  made  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  in  these 
respects. 

3.  Seed  Used — 25  Points 

If  home-grown  seed  has  not  been  carefully 
selected  and  stored,  deduct  10  points.  If  seed  has 
not  been  tested,  deduct  5  points.  If  seed  has  not 
been  treated  for  the  control  of  disease,  deduct  5 
points.  If  seed  of  mixed,  unknown  or  unadapted 
varieties  is  used,  deduct  5  points. 

4.  Quality  of  Livestock — 30  Points 

If  all  sires  are  purebred,  and  all  females  pro¬ 
ductive  and  high-grade,  make  no  deduction.  Deduct 
10  points  for  each  grade  or  scrub  sire  in  use. 

Alternative 

Fruit  and  truck  growers  will  deduct  if  trees  or 
garden  crops  are  not  of  varieties  most  suitable  for 
locality;  if  trees  or  seed  and  plants  are  not  secured 
from  reliable  growers. 

5.  Feeding  and  Care  of  Livestock — 30  points 

On  a  dairy  or  beef  farm,  if  no  silage  or  legume 
hay  or  an  insufficient  quantity  is  produced  and  fed, 
deduct  10  points.  Whatever  the  class  of  livestock, 
if  grain  is  not  properly  supplemented  with  protein 
feeds  (home-grown  or  purchased)  deduct  10  points. 
If  used  in  insufficient  amount  deduct  in  proportion. 
Livestock  should  be  thrifty,  healthy,  productive  and 
properly  housed.  If  not,  deduct  accordingly. 

Add  5  points  to  final  score  if  sufficient  alfalfa  hay 
is  produced  for  all  livestock;  add  5  points  if  cattle 
herd  is  U.  S.  accredited.  Add  5  points  if  hogs  are 
immunized  against  cholera;  deduct  20  points  if  any 
contagious  disease  is  present  in  the  stock. 

Alternative 

Fruit  and  truck  growers  will  deduct  if  trees  or 
garden  crops  are  not  sprayed  according  to  schedules 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


The  New  Jersey  Master  Farmer  Score  Card 

(For  New  Jersey  Nominations  Only) 

This  Score  Card  should  be  used  in  nominating  candidates  for  the 
New  Jersey  Master  Farmer  Award.  Detailed  directions  for  scoring  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  accompanying  Directions  for  Scoring.  When  properly  filled 
out  this  Score  Card  should  be  mailed  (before  June  15th )  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  46I — 4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1.  OPERATION  OF  FARM— 290  POINTS  Full 

Score  Score 

1.  Maintenance  of  soil  fertility .  50  .... 

2.  Crop  rotation  .  15  .... 

3.  Seed  used .  25  .... 

4.  Quality  of  livestock .  30  .... 

Alternative — Quality  and  variety  of  fruit  trees 

and  truck  crops 

5.  Feeding  and  care  of  livestock .  30  .... 

Alternative — Care  of  fruit  trees  and  truck  crops 

Efficient  use  of  man  and  horse  labor .  25 

Adequate  tools,  machinery  and  equipment  well 

housed  and  repaired .  35 

Convenience  of  farm  arrangement .  15 

Products  of  farm,  yield  and  quality .  65 

BUSINESS  METHODS  AND  ABILITY— 190  POINTS 

1.  Relation  of  income  to  expenses  .  100 

2.  Accounting  methods .  30 

3.  Business  reputation .  30 

4.  Marketing  methods  .  30 

,  GENERAL  FARM  APPEARANCE  AND  UPKEEP— 110  POINTS 

1.  Repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings .  40 

2.  Appearance  of  yards  .  40 

3.  Condition  of  fields  .  15 

4.  Condition  of  fences  and  ditches .  15 

HOME  LIFE— 290  POINTS 

1.  Convenient  house .  50 

2.  Labor-saving  equipment  in  home  .  75 

3.  Character  as  father  and  husband .  90 

4  Education  and  training  of  children .  75 

CITIZENSHIP— 120  POINTS 

1.  Neighborliness  .  30 

2.  Interest  in  schools  and  churches .  30 

3.  Interest  in  other  community  enterprises .  30 

4.  Interest  in  local  and  national  government .  30 

TOTAL  . 1000 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


II. 


Ill 


IV 


V. 


Name  of  person  scored 
Address  . 


Name  of  scorer 


Address 


,(5681  6 


Seed  treated  with  DIPDUST  Same  'seed  treated  with 

23  Sound  —  2  Decayed  corrosive  sublimate 

4  Sound — 21  Decayed 


Which  Seed  Will  Produce 
the  Most  Potatoes? 


Compare  the  results  of  the  new 
Instantaneous  Dip  —  DIPDUST  — 
with  the  old-fashioned  ‘two-hour 
soak”  treatment.  Above  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  on  the  farm  of  A. 
Schlechtweg,  Freehold.,  N.  J. 

While  vines  were  still  green,  25 
consecutive  DIPDUST  and  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  treated  hills  were 
dug.  Dipdust  hills  had  23  sound 
and  only  2  decayed  seed  pieces. 
Corrosive  sublimate  hills  had  only  4 
sound  and  21  decayed  seed  pieces. 

DIPDUST  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  old-fashioned  ways  of 
treating  seed  potatoes.  Besides,  you 
can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  as  fast 
as  you  can  scoop  them  up.  Just  dip 
them  in  Dipdust  solution  and  out 
again  and  your  seed  is  all  ready  to 
plant.  One  man  can  easily  treat 
from  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  day. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  injuring  the  sprouts  or  even  cut 
seed.  DIPDUST  controls  surface- 
borne  diseases,  such  as  Rhizoctonia, 
scab  and  black-leg,  and  protects  cut 
surfaces  from  seed  rotting  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil.  It  insures  sturdy 
profitable  plans  that  will  increase 
your  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre. 


After  one  trial  of  DIPDUST  you 
will  never  again  waste  time  with  a 
“two-hour  soak”  treatment  or  spend 
two  weeks  worrying  about  your 
stand. 

Read  These  Results  of 
Actual  Field  Tests: 

FRED  BRUNNER,  JR.,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J.  “The  DIPDUST  pota¬ 
toes  came  up  very  even  with  very 
few  misses,  whereas  the  undipped 
potatoes  came  up  very  uneven,  and 
with  many  a  miss  .  .  .  As  many 
as  33  diseased  plants  (black-leg) 
were  found  to  a  single  row,  whereas 
the  DIPDUST  seed  showed  only  15 
plants  in  a  whole  14-acre  patch  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  seed  potatoes. 
The  difference  was  so  apparent  at 
all  times  that  dealers  and  growers 
visited  the  farm  very  frequently.” 

HARRY  O.  DICKEY,  Elk  River, 
Minn.  “It  was  easy  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  field  during  the 
growing  season  (Early  Ohio  seed 
potatoes).  The  DIPDUST  treated 
plants  came  up  better  and  appeared 
healthier  and  sturdier  than  the  un¬ 
treated  plants.  At  digging  time,  I 
compared  the  yields  and  found  that 
the  DIPDUST  treated  rows  ran  165 
bushels  while  the  untreated  rows 
gave  me  only  140  bushels  per  acre.” 


GUARANTEE 

Plant  a  few  acres 
of  DIPDUST  treated 
seed  in  alternate  rows 
with  untreated  seed. 
If,  at  digging  time, 
you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  the  empty 
DIPDUST  can  to  us 
and  we  will  refund 
price  paid. 


One  pound  treats  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Treat  your  Corn  and  Vegetable  Seeds  too 

You  can  now  also  disinfect  your  seed  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  DIPDUST  and  increase 
your  yield  by  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  poor  germination,  weak  spindly 
plants,  and  poor  quality  crop.  Simply  use  as  a  dust 
treatment.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  and 
costs  but  a  few  cents  per  acre.  One  pound  of 
DIPDUST  will  treat  six  bushels  of  seed  corn, 
or  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  vegetable  seed. 


The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  Agricultural  Dept.,  117  Hudson  Street,  New  York, N.Y. 


4  ounces  •  50  cents  1  pound  -  $1.75  5  pounds  •  $8*00 


Cornell  6 12*  Certified  Seed  Corn 


Our  seed  tested  over  9lf%  germination  at  Cornell 

Price  $3.00  per  bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  N.  Y» 

.We  are  the  only  growers  of  Certified  Cornell  “12” 
in  New  York  State 


F1SHKILL  FARMS 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928, 

We  Get  Ready  to  Spray 

A  Western  New '  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


C.  Barritt 


Tonight,  April 

21st,  while  it 
was  snowing  hard,  covering  the  ground, 
a  friend  called  up  and  said  he  had  just 
been  reading  “Spring  is  here”  in  the 
issue  of  that  date.  He  thought  some¬ 
body  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  But  such  are 
the  vagaries  of  April. 
While  we  have  not 
had  excessive  rains, 
the  month  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  cold  and 
backward.  This  is 
good  for  the  fruit 
buds  because  it  holds 
them  back  until  dan¬ 
ger  is  past.  But 
rather  hard  freezes 
may  already  have 
hurt  cherries  and  plums  a  little.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  we  have  had  two 
of  the  severest  windstorms  I  ever  re-" 
member  in  western  New  York,  the 
wind  attaining  a  velocity  of  60  miles 
an  hour.  Many  trees  were  blown  over 
and  some  buildings  unroofed  and  win¬ 
dows  blown  in. 

Soon  Time  to  Spray 

The  warm  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  developing  the  apple  buds,  how¬ 
ever,  and  two  or  three  warm  days  will 
set  the  spray  rigs  going  again.  The 
buds  of  some  varieties  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  open.  We  shall  wait 
until  the  tips  show  almost  a  half  inch 
of  green  unless  aphis  hatch  earlier  or 
scab  begins  to  develop.  We  have  been 
digging  a  large  cistern  for  spray 
water  which  we  have  had  to  haul  from 
a  creek  nearly  a  quarter  mile  away. 
This  will  hold  enough  for  one  spraying 
and  we  hope  will  save  one-fourth  of 
the  time.  We  have  had  the  rig  out 
to  spray  pears  for  a  bad  case  of  blister 
mite  and  it  is  in  repair  and  all  tuned 
up  for  the  first  big  attack  on  the  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi. 

Plowing  has  not  progressed  very 
rapidly  hereabouts.  Very  little  has 
been  done  for  spring  grain  but  a  few 
are  plowing  sod.  We  have  had  the 
tractor  plowing  alfalfa  sod  for  cabbage 


two  days  now  and 
expected  to  plow 
garden  tomorrow  but  the  snow  will  de¬ 
lay  this.  There  is  an  unusually  heavy 
demand  for  spring  grains  both  for  seed 
and  feed  this  spring.  This  is  probably 
due  to  high  priced  feed  and  very  likely 
means  a  large  acreage  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  in  western  New  York  this  season. 

Winter  Wheat  in  Poor  Condition 

Winter  wheat  condition  is  generally 
very  poor  in  this  territory.  It  is 
spotted  however.  Quite  a  few  fields 
will  have  to  be  plowed  up  as  there  isn’t 
enough  left  to  replace  the  seed.  Other 
fields,  usually  those  which  were  sown 
early  or  are  on  high  gravelly  or  sandy 
ground  are  very  good  but  these  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Wheat 
yields  will  be  very  low  on  the  average 
in  western  New  York  this  year — the 
lowest  in  several  years.  The  open 
winter  and  the  absence  of  snow  made 
this  low  condition  inevitable. 

Cabbage  is  still  moving  out  of  this 
territory.  Twenty-four  cars  were 
shipped  yesterday.  The  total  shipments 
for  the  whole  country  will  not  exceed 
those  of  the  previous  year — about  40,- 
000  cars.  But  New  York  has  already 
shipped  nearly  1,000  cars  more  than  in 
1926-7  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been 
hauled  out  on  the  fields.  Not  long  ago 
I  was  in  a  farm  storage  where  350 
tons  were  rotting.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  what  the  acreage  will  be  the 
coming  year.  No  doubt  many  growers 
will  stop  growing  the  crop  but  seed 
sales  apparently  indicate  a  good  acre¬ 
age.  As  usual  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  weatherman. — M. 
C.  Burritt,  April  21,  1928. 


o; 


Silo  Kills  Corn  Borer 

,NE  of  the  valuable  aids  in  fighting 
'the  corn  borer  is  the  silo.  As  one 
officer  said,  “If  every  farmer  in  the  in¬ 
fested  area  had  a  silo,  an  important 
step  would  be  taken  toward  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  pest.” 


COMBINING  old  and  new  methods  to  fight  the  corn  borer  on  the  Indian 
reservations  of  New  York  state.  Russell  Hill,  young  Seneca  brave,  is 
shown  here  out  after  the  scalp  of  the  borer.  Hill  is  an  assistant  U.  S. 
county  agricultural  agent  in  charge  of  borer  control  work  on  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  reservations  and  is  scheduled  to  go  on  the  air  over  WGR, 
Buffalo,  for  an  educational  talk  to  the  Indian  farmers.  He  is  shown  here 
in  fighting  togs  and  practicing  a  few  war  whoops  which  he  plans  to  put 
in  his  talk  for  good  measure.  It  is  said  that  tins  will  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  radio  that  a  lecture  in  Indian,  by  an  Indian  and  for  In¬ 
dians  will  have  been  broadcast. 


In  church  the  truth  comes  out 


In  clitircli,  with  only  heads  ahead  to  look  at,  people  are  quick  to  note  those  with  unsightly 
loose  dandruff  and  those  whose  hair  and  scalp  are  clean.  At  a  glance,  the  careless  untidy 
ones  are  contrasted  to  the  fastidious  and  clean.  What  are  people  behind  you  saying  about  you? 


Don’t  Let  Dandruff  Humiliate  You 


THE  fact  that  loose  dandruff  is  a  common  ail¬ 
ment  does  not  excuse  you  for  having  it.  You 
can’t  disguise  the  fact  that  it  repels  others.  And 
what  is  more  it  is  dangerous — a  germ  condition 
which  often  leads  to  thin  hair  and  baldness. 

Common  decency  demands  that  if  you 
have  any  evidence  of  loose  dandruff,  you 
take  immediate  steps  to  remove  it.  Here 
is  a  quick,  pleasant*  means  that  tens  of 
thousands  have  found  successful: 


Simply  douse  Listerine  on  the  scalp  full  strength, 
then  massage  vigorously  with  finger  tips.  Keep 
the  treatment  up  systematically  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  within  a  few  days  that  you  have  dandruff 
under  control.  The  few  abnormally  dry 
scalps  may  be  benefited  by  applying  a  little 
castor  or  olive  oil  afterward.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

*Listerine  has  been  the  outstanding  antiseptic  in  the 
American  home  for  nearly  50  years.  Its  success 
as  a  dandruff  remedy  is  only  equalled  by  its  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  mouth  wash,  gargle,  and  breath  deodorant. 


NEW! 

LISTERINE 
SHAVING  CREAM 

If  you  don’t  say  this  wonderful 
new  cream  gives  you  the  cool¬ 
est  shave  you  ever  had  you 
will  be  one  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions 


THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

For  sore  throat ,  halitosis ,  cuts9  wounds ,  bites9  sunburn ,  abrasions 
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“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  corn” 


writes  J.  0.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  C.  C.  Mulelimore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  T. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  Is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  ®r  animals,  but,  it  WILL  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500MNew  Britain,  Conn. 


Keep  Out 
This  field 
is  mined. 


And  this  used^ 

tto  be  our  best 
Cornfiel; 


.too 


Boo-hoo' 

hoo 


May  We  Work 
for  You? 


AS  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  you  are  entitled 
to  any  help  and  information  we 
can  give  you.  This  help  is  yours 
without  cost,  for  the  asking. 


What  Is  Your  Problem? 

Hired  help  is  costly,  yet  the 
entire  editorial  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  solve  your 
problems  by  answering  yoyr 
questions. 

Your  neighbors  have  the  same 
problems  you  have  and  by  ask¬ 
ing  us  for  help  you  assist  us  in 
making  the  Old  Reliable  better 
and  better. 

IN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  HELP 
Given  By  the 

Service  Bureau 

WE  CAN 

Help  with  information  about 
installing  a  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem. 

Give  you  expert  information 
about  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Advise  you  concerning  your 
feeding  problems. 

Help  solve  your  poultry,  crop, 
fruit  and  livestock  troubles. 
Answer  questions  about  can¬ 
ning,  sewing,  cooking  and  other 
household  problems. 

And  assist  you  in  any  other 
problem  you  may  have  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  If  we  don’t 
know  we  find  someone  who 
does. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  ft* 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yieldl 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insures 
Investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  4 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P_ 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs-_ 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck.  ^ 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica,  N.  Y_ 


OWDOP 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N  y 


COT 


Dept* 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 

ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents  j’ 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  _Write  for  copy. 

SUPPLY  I 
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Pearceys  Improved  Cahoon 

Broadcast  SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  cleaned 
grass  seed.  Anyone  can  operate.  Saves 
time,  saves  seed,  insures  a  more  even 
catch  and  better  crop. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  or  write  us  for 
circular  “A”  and  special  “cash  with  or¬ 
der”  offer. 

GOODELL  COMPANY  Antrim,  N.  H. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Nitrogen  for  Apples 


Afr.  Cowper 
Billy  all  ready 


IT  was  near  the  middle  of  November 
when  I  heard  indirectly  that  E.  G. 
Cowper  had  been  conducting  some 
pretty  extensive  experiments  on  one 
of  his  famous  orchard  blocks  with  a 
quick-acting  ammoniate  and  I  seized 
upon  that  as  an  excuse  to  visit  him  on 
his  farm  at  Newfane,  New  York,  the 
heart  of  the  Niagara  County  fruit  belt. 

Everyone  in  New  York  State  who  is 
interested  in  apples  hears  of  Mr.  Cow¬ 
per  sooner  or  later,  I  had  heard,  for 
instance,  in  this  way  and  that,  that 
Mr.  Cowper  had  170 
acres  of  bearing 
orchard,  that  much 
o  f  his  crop  was 
marketed  abroad, 
that  he  had  the  big¬ 
gest  fruit  farm  in 
Niagara  County 
where  he  packed  his 
own  fruit,  and  that 
he  had  a  home  that 
could  well  be  the 
envy  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  Now  I  heard 
that  he  was  report¬ 
ing  some  definite  re¬ 
sults  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  quick¬ 
acting  nitrogen  and 
I  was  anxious  to 
see  and  hear  for 
myself. 

The  morning  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  farm 
rain  was  falling  in 
a  cold,  steady  down¬ 
pour  and  the  lazy 
creek  that  flowed 
before  the  grand  old  stone  house  which 
was  half  hidden  among  horsechestnuts 
and  tall  pines,  was  muddy  to  its  weed- 
grown  margins.  All  seemed  quiet 
about  the  place  but  as  I  let  myself 
through  the  baby  gate  at  the  side  porch 
two  magnificent  white  Collies  greeted 
me  as  a  long  lost  master  rather  than 
as  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Cowper  is  not  more  than  thirty- 
five,  of  medium  height  and  stocky.  He 
is  serious  as  he  passes  the  time  of  day 
but  grins  broadly  at  the  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  my  mission. 

One  Hundred  Acres  in  Apples 

“Yes,”  he  said  in  a  depreciating  man¬ 
ner,  “most  of  those  things  you  have 
heard  about  us  are  true  to  a  certain 
extent  but  they  need  a  lot  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  give  the  right  impression.  We 
have  only  a  hundred  acres  of  bearing 
apples.  The  other  seventy  acres  you 
have  heard  about  are  growing  pears, 
prunes,  and  cherries.  There  is  also 
another  hundred  acres  of  which,  evi¬ 
dently,  you  have  not  heard.  That  is 
our  general  farm  land.” 

While  Mr.  Cowper  finished  writing 
some  letters  I  amused  myself  with  the 
children,  Billy  five  and  Nancy  two,  both 
pink  cheeked  and  sturdy,  and  then  we 
drove  out  to  look  over  the  farm  with 
a  special  visit  to  the  orchard  that  had 
been  under  the  fertilizer  experiment 
during  the  last  season. 

Nitrogen  Brings  Them  Into 
Bearing 

“This  block,”  said  Mr.  Cowper  when 
we  had  reached  the  orchard  in  ques¬ 
tion,  “is  composed  of  60  trees  of  Mel- 
den’s  and  they  are  14  years  old.  For 
the  past  five  years  they  have  not  paid 
for  their  spray  material.  To  be  ex¬ 
act,  15  barrels  Is  the  biggest  crop  I 
have  taken  from  the  entire  orchard  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  those  trees 
have  never  failed  to  blossom  well.  That 


and  his  son 
for  church. 


continual  crop  failure  is  not  because 
we  have  neglected  the  orchard.  Every 
third  year  those  trees  have  been  ma¬ 
nured  and  each  year  they  have  been 
plowed  and  given  at  least  five  culti¬ 
vations. 

“This  spring,  after  some  urging  from 
the  county  agent  and  some  of  our  ex¬ 
perimental  men,  we  decided  to  use  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  to  try  to  get  the 
blossoms  to  set.  Just  as  the  buds 
were  beginning  to  swell  we  got  ready 
for  the  application.  We  punched  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  tin 
cans  and  sifted  six 
pounds  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  about  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  tree  just 
where  the  fibrous 
roots  would  be  most 
likely  to  get  it  and 
then  we  finished  it 
off  by  discing  the 
orchard  both  ways. 

“This  fall  we  pick¬ 
ed  just  206  barrels 
of  apples  from  those 
60  trees.  Of  these 
206  barrels,  16  0 
were  three  inches 
and  above,  21  were 
from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches, 
and  the  remaining 
five  barrels,  under 
two  and  one-half 
inches,  we  sold  as 
dryers. 

“These  results  are 
mighty  convincing 
to  us  and  we  are 
planning  to  try  similar  tests  on  some 
of  the  other  orchards  in  the  spring. 
We  may  even  try  40  acres  of  pears  if 
they  bud  well.” 

Feeds  Beef  Cattle  in  Winter 

Back  of  the  barn  we  stopped  to  look 
about.  It  is  a  flat  roofed,  wooden 
structure  100  by  175  feet  with  a  heavy 
stone  basement.  In  this  basement 
Mr.  Cowper  feeds  range  cattle  during 
the  winter  to  give  him  manure  for  his 
orchards  and  there  also  he  stores  his 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  roots  for  his 
cattle.  Two  silos  are  tucked  away 
in  one  corner  inside  the  barn  and  are 
not  noticeable  behind  the  stored  bar¬ 
rels,  hay  and  straw  in  the  upper  level 
or  barn  floor.  Here  are  two  open 
driveways  the  full  length  of  the  barn, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  central  sup¬ 
ports,  and  on  either  side  of  these  drive¬ 
ways  are  bays  and  mows  filled  or  part¬ 
ly  filled  with  hay  or  straw.  Any  one 
of  these  mows,  and  there  are  six  of 
them,  will  hold  a  hundred  tons  of  hay. 
The  packing  tables  where  the  apples 
are  sorted  are  shoved  to  one  side  now 
that  the  harvest  is  over  and  a  corn 
husker  has  taken  their  place,  flanked 
on  either  side  by,  a  good  sized  load  of 
corn  fresh  from  the  field.  All  this  is 
in  one  empty  bay. 

Mr.  Cowper  is  not  sure  that  he  would 
build  another  barn  of  the  same  size 
at  the  present  cost  of  materials  if  he 
were  to  lose  this  one. 

From  the  barn  we  braved  the  rain  to 
look  about  the  large  lawn.  Mrs.  Cowper 
soon  joined  us.  When  she  learned  why 
I  had  come  she  told  me  that  she,  too, 
was  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  her 
flowers  and  shrubs.  “My  lilacs,”  she 
said,  “were  perfectly  beautiful  this 
spring  and  my  roses  were  never  more 
gorgeous.  Yes,  it  will  kill  lettuce 
if  you  put  on  too  much  but  the  right 
amount  brings  marvelous  results.-" 
John  L.  Crossman,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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New 


—  Farm  Equipment 

MANURE  SPREADERS  ::  TRANSPLANTERS 

CORN  HUSKER-  SHREDDERS  jf/f' 


"^TO  other  Transplanter  like  this: 
l’*  Entirely  different  in  design  — 
vastly  better  in  performance.  Driver 
sits  behind  setters.  Floating  frame  — 
uniform  depth  certain.  Sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Est.  18 99  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 

FACTORY  BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at  New  York 
City,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Manchester,  Conn.,  Cochranton,  Pa. 


DEERING 

FARMALL 


H'CORMICK  deirimc 

S^ARM  MACHINES  / 
k  BhlNPUHCNrS^T^ 


One  man  and  a  4-rou>  Farmall  Cultivator  in  early  cultivating 
cleans  the  roivs  at  the  rate  of  3  5  to  50  acres  a  day,  and  50  to 
60  acres  a  day  in  later  cultivatings. 


With  the  A.  A. 


Vegetable  Grower 


Handling  Snap  Beans  to 
Lessen  Losses 

FOUR  simple  rules  that  will  lessen 
the  loss  to  snap  beans  in  transit  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  leaflet  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  Miscellaneous  Publication  16-M, 
“Save  the  Beans”.  The  rules  are: 

1.  Pick  beans,  if  practicable,  when 
the  vines  are  dry.  Beans  packed  dry 
are  not  so  likely  to  decay  as  wet  ones. 
Horeover,  picking  beans  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  fields  when  the  beans  are  wet  fa¬ 
vor  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as 
blight  and  anthracnose. 

2.  Sort  the  beans.  Spread  them  on 
canvas  or  burlap  racks,  then  discard 
al  those  showing  blemishes  or  wounds 
of  any  kind.  These  blemishes  are 
usually  caused  by  decay-producing  or¬ 
ganisms  which  develop  rapidly  in  con¬ 
tainers.  Insect-injured  and  broken 
beans  shoudl  be  removed,  since  they 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  entrance 
of  organisms  which  cause  decay.  These 
blemishes  and  wounds  frequently  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  field  while  the  beans  are 
still  on  the  vine. 

3.  Keep  the  harvested  beans  out  of 
the  sun  and  rain  while  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation.  Decay  is  more  rapid  when 
the  beans  are  warm  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  moisture.  Wet  beans  in 
a  container  dry  slowly,  if  at  all.  They 
are  likely  to  get  warmer  rather  than 
cooler. 

4.  Keep  the  beans  cool. 


Pea  Diseases 

THREE  important  diseases  which 
have  caused  losses  in  peas  grow  for 
canning  in  this  state  are  described  and 
methods  of  control  outlined  in  a  re¬ 
cent  publication  by  Dr.  L.  K.  Jones, 
plant  disease  specialist  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to 
the  cause  of  blight  of  peas  and  it  now 
appears  that  three  diseases  which  are 
similar  are  involved. 

Experiments  with  seed  treatment  of 
organic  mercury  compounds  resulted  in 
an  increased  stand  where  infested  seed 
was  planted,  especially  where  the  seed 
was  badly  affected  and  where  the  seed 
was  planted  under  conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  rapid  germination. 

Better  results  were  secured  where 
disease  free  seed  was  used.  Tests 
show  that  most  of  the  seed  grown  in 
the  semi-arid  sections  of  the  west  is 
free  from  the  disease  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  seed  grown  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  infected. 

Attempts  were  made  to  find  strains 
immune  to  the  disease.  Although  un¬ 
successful  the  attempts  showed  that 
some  varieties  are  more  resistant  than 
others. 


Use  Less  Concentrated  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Per  Acre 

BUYERS  of  fertilizer  are  being  ad¬ 
vised  more  and  more  to  consider 
using  ratios  such  as  1-2-1,  1-3-1,  or 
1-1-1  instead  of  the  analysis  such  as 
5-10-5.  The  analysis  which  have  been 
used  for  years  by  New  York  farmers 
indicate  the  percentages  of  plant  food 
contained.  However,  since  the  new 
concentrated  fertilizer  may  carry 
double  or  triple  as  much  plant  food 
as  those  less  concentrated,  the  use  of 
ratios  to  represent  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  instead  of  the  exact  formula  is 
advised. 

Professor  Worthen  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  points  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  injure  seeds  or 
young  plants  unless  the  rate  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  concentrated  fertilizer  is  re- 


An  Open  Letter  from 

Mr.  C.  A.  FARMALL 


From  a  recent 
photograph  of 

Mr.  Farmall 


DEAR  SIR: 

I  am  putting  myself  on  record  because  you  ought  to 
have  the  simple  facts  about  me.  I  am  built  different  from 
any  other  tractor  and  am  ready  to  take  over  your  com¬ 
plete  power  job — corn  and  other  row  crops,  and  all,  from 
plowing  to  harvesting,  and  the  ’year  round.  The  fewer 
horses  on  the  place,  the  better  you  and  I  will  get  along. 
That’s  why  my  name  is  FARMALL. 

Here  are  some  big  points  I  want  to  hammer  home :  I 
have  brought  in  real  horseless  farming  on  many  farms. 
That’s  one  point.  Another  is  that  Hike  to  work  with  one 
man.  On  most  any  operation,  coupled  with  most  any  ma¬ 
chine,  I’m  a  one-man  outfit.  You  can  imagine  what  that 
means  in  saving  labor  expense,  and  keeping  your  costs 
down.  And  that’s  the  secret  in  profitable  farming  today. 

Look  at  my  photo  above:  my  peculiar  style  of  beauty 
is  what  makes  me  the  humdinger  I  am  when  it  comes  to 
planting,  cultivating,  haying,  plowing,  belt  work  or  what 
have  you  got?  You  may  say  I’ve  got  brass  but  I’ve  also 
got  the  goods.  Modesty  must  go  by  the  board  to  help 
revolutionize  row-crop  production,  and  that’s  what 
FARMALL,  the  one  real  general-purpose  tractor,  is 
doing  in  every  section  where  its  efficiency  is  known. 

I  aim  to  replace  an  average  of  six  or  eight  animals 
wherever  I  go  to  work  and  I’ve  got  my  own  special  crew 
of  machines  that  work  hand  in  glove  with  me — such  as 
planters  (2  and  4-row),  cultivators  (2  and  4-row),  mowers 
(7-ft.,  and  a  7-ft.  trailer  mower  besides),  middle  busters, 
lister  cultivators  (4-row),  sweep  rakes,  beet  tools,  potato 
tools,  etc.  There  are  outfits  to  get  things  done!  These 

McCORMICK- 


machines  help  you  cash  in  liberally  on  the  Farmall  ad¬ 
vantages.  Or,  I’ll  work  with  any  machine  you’ve  got, 
from  January  1  to  Christmas.  At  plowing,  two  furrows 
is  my  habit  and  they  can’t  beat  me  at  the  job.  The  same 
goes  for  grain  and  corn  harvest,  belt  work,  and  every¬ 
thing  else. 

In  every  section  where  I  am  demonstrated  they  put  me 
to  work  in  good  numbers,  and  you  can  find  farmers 
everywhere  who  will  back  up  every  statement  made  by 
me  or  my  designers  and  builders.  The  dealer  is  always 
on  hand  to  help  out  on  any  servicing  I  may  ask  for  in 
years  to  come. 

My  headquarters  in  your  locality  is  the  store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer.  Go  in  and  look  me  over. 
We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration,  there  or 
on  your  own  land.  Write  to  the  Harvester  Company  for 
a  catalog  about  me. 

Yours  for  better  farming,  C.  A.  FARMALL. 

International  Harvester  Company 

*o*S.  Michigan  A  ve.  Chicago,  Ml. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


duced.  If  a  10-20-10  fertilizer  re¬ 
places  a  5-10-5,  the  rate  of  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  reduced  one  half,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Special  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  fertilizer  from 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed, 
but  if  the  rate  of  application  is  not 


unduly  heavy  and  if  the  fertilizer  is 
properly  mixed  with  the  soil,  crops  will 
not  be  injured. 


Losses  from  Farm  Manure 

1.  Humus  is  lost  through  fermenta^ 
tion  and  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  into  thd 
air.  Exposure  of  a  pile  for  six  months 


causes  a  loss  of  approximately  half  its 
weight. 

2.  Fermentation  causes  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  which  is  lost  into  the 
air.  Ammonia  contains  nitrogen,  the 
most  costly  fertilizing  element. 

3.  Soluble  plant  food  is  carried  away 
in  the  drainage  water  or  into  creeks 
where  surface  water  runs  into  them. 
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:  nearly  8,000,000  of  these  lower- 
:  priced,  standard  quality  Goodyears 

l . . . . . . 


No  ordering  by  number 

You  don’t  have  to  “order  by  number”  or  trust 
to  luck  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

You  buy  it  from  a  neighbor,  your  local  Good¬ 
year  Dealer,  and  you  see  and  examine  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy 

He  carries  in  stock  for  you  the  world’s  most 
popular  tires,  at  prices  to  suit  your  pocket- 
book. 

He  picks  out  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire 
for  your  car,  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you, 
and  fills  it  with  air.  , 

And  after  that  he  helps  you  give  it  proper 
care  so  that  it  may  deliver  you  the  greatest 
possible  mileage. 

You  can  search  the  world  over  and  find  no 
more  dependable  source  of  tire  satisfaction 
and  economy  than  is  offered  you  by  the 
Goodyear  Dealer  right  at  home. 


|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suitj you — whether  you  want  \ 
\  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  \ 
\  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  f 
E  dependable  but  lower-priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 
! . . . 

The  Greatest  Name  hi  Rubber 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


“Natural”  Distilled  Water 
for  Storage  Battery 

LTHOUGH  the  suggestion  has 
often  been  given,  you  may  not 
have  run  across  it — the  idea  of  using 
ordinary  snow  or  rain  water  for  the 
distilled  water  in  the  story  battery. 
This  is  a  perfectly  good  stunt  and 
very  helpful  to  those  far  from  a  ser¬ 
vice  station. 

If  you  use  snow,  scoop  off  the  first 
inch  or  so  and  don’t  go  deeper  than 
within  two  inches  of  the  ground,  as 
the  first  hour  or  two  of  snow  serves 
to  clear  dust  from  the  air.  Likewise 
with  rain — let  it  rain  heavily  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  you  fill  your  pans, 
or  you  may  get  dust  from  the  air 
along  with  the  distilled  water.  If  you 
use  water  from  the  roof,  don’t  take 
it  from  the  cistern,  but  wait  until  an 
hour’s  raining  and  then  get  it  direct 
from  the  rainspout. 


How  to  Kill  “B”  Batteries 


We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our 
radio  set.  Everything  is  O.  K.  when  us¬ 
ing  the  detector  tube  alone,  but  when  us¬ 
ing  one  or  two  steps  of  amplification  it 
is  so  noisy  snapping  and  cracking  that 
one  can  hardly  keep  the  receivers  on. 
Sounds  just  like  severe  static,  only  worse 
than  any  we  have  heard.  Signals  are 
amplified,  but  the  noise  nearly  drowns 
them  out.  Disconnecting  the  aerial  does 
not  reduce  the  noise.  Storage,  “A”  bat¬ 
tery  and  connections  are  O.  K.  Using 
45-volt  battery  dry  cell,  connections  O. 
K.  and  I  think  the  battery  the  same  as 
it  will  spark  when  the  leads  are  flashed 
together.  I  have  examined  the  wiring 
and  it  seems  to  be  all  right.  Contacts 
for  tubes  are  clean  and  tubes  O.  K.  I 
have  been  using  this  set  for  nearly  two 
years  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

THE  trouble  which  you  are  having 
with  amplifier  of  your  radio  re¬ 
ceiving  set  sounds  very  much  like  B 
battery  trouble.  We  hazard  the  guess 
that  your  large  B  battery  is  about 
ready  to  “go  dead”  and  that  the  noises 
you  hear  in  your  amplifier  are  B  bat¬ 
tery  noises. 

We  are  assuming,  of  course,  that 
what  you  say  about  the  tube  contacts 
being  clean  and  the  storage  A  battery 
being  fully  charged  is  correct  in  every 


detail. 


You  speak  of  having  tested  your  B 
battery  by  touching  the  leads  together 
and  noting  the  spark.  If  you  have 
done  this  often  then  this  explains  why 
the  B  battery  is  noisy.  Whatever  you 
do  to  a  B  battery  never  touch  the  leads 
together.  Test  with  a  meter  and  with 
a  voltmeter  only. 

♦  *  * 

My  tuned  radio  frequency  set  has  been 
getting  quite  faint  on  stations,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  daytime.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  parts  I  ought  to  test  to  find  out 
where  the  trouble  is? 


YES — start  with  tubes,  “B”  batter¬ 
ies  and  “C”  batteries.  If  you  have 
no  dealer  who  can  test  your  tubes,  buy 
one  new  one  and  try  it  in  place  of 
each  tube  in  the  set.  Get  a  new  tube 
for  each  socket  where  the  test  tube 
showed  a  marked  improvement.  Test 
“B”  batteries  with  a  voltmeter  and  re¬ 
place  if  less  than  38  for  each  45  volt 
unit.  “C”  batteries  should  be  replac¬ 
ed  if  less  than  4  for  each  4  y2  volt  unit. 
No  doubt  you  understand  about  the 
storage  battery.  Beyond  this,  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  the 
set  itself  but  directions  could  hardly 
be  given  here  for  testing  all  the  units 
in  the  set.  A  radio  repairman  should 
be  consulted.  Of  course,  be  sure  aerial 
and  ground  connections  are  perfect. 


A  man’s  own  breast  is  the  best  wal¬ 
let  ot  carry  his  troubles  in. 

— Proverbs  of  Japan. 
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Champion 


minds  you  that  to  enjoy 
perfect  engine  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  next 
twelve  months  you  should 
install  a  complete  new  set 
of  spark  plugs  now. 


You  should  renew  even 
Champion  Spark  Plugs, 
which  give  much  better 
service  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  any  other 
spark  plug. 


If  you  have  used  your 
spark  plugs  more  than 
10,000  miles,  a  new  set  of 
dependable  Champions 
will  noticeably  improve 
power  and  speed  and  save 
their  cost  many  times  over 
in  less  gas  and  oil  used . 

Farm  owners  operating 
trucks,  tractors,  stationary 
engines  and  other  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment 
will  find  this  a  genuine 
economy. 


Make  Champion  National 
Change  Week  —  May  6th 
to  12th  —  your  yearly  re¬ 
minder  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  Cham¬ 
pions.  Any  one  of  more 
than  100,000 


dealers  will 
be  glad  to 
serve  you. 


Champion— for 
all  engines 
Other  than 
Ford-=75c 


Champion  X— 
for  Model  T 
Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Tractor— 
60c 


Champion  3X 
— for  Model  A 
Ford  and  Model 
AA  Ford  Truck 
-75c 


CHAMPION 

Spar^lPlugs 

Totego-  0M«aU 
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Make  Your  Master  Farmer 
Nominations 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
recommended  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  or  other  recognized 
authority;  if  general  orchard  or  truck 
growing  practices  are  below  standard ;  if 
trees  are  not  pruned  regularly  and  prop¬ 
erly  !  if  weeds  are  not  kept  down ;  if  in¬ 
sects  or  diseases  are  present. 

6.  Efficient  Use  of  Man  and  Horse  La¬ 
bor — 26  Points 

Work  should  be  managed  to  keep  la¬ 
bor  and  horses  occupied  with  seasonable 
work.  Deduct  if  winter  hauling  ma¬ 
chinery  repairing,  etc.,  are  neglected  and 
allowed  to  interfere  with  rush  season 
,vork. 

f.  Adequate  Tools,  Machinery  and 
Equipment  Well  Housed  and  Re¬ 
paired — 35  Points 

If  the  equipment  is  inadequate  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  the  farm  work,  is 
poorly  housed,  or  in  poor  repair,  deduct 
accordingly. 

8.  Convenience  of  Farm  Arrangement 

— 15  Points 

Where  buildings  are  located  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  requires  additional  labor  to  per¬ 
form  work  about  them,  deduct  up  to  8 
points.  If  fields  are  not  conveniently 
arranged  as  to  shape  and  size,  deduct 
up  to  7  points,  unless  topography  pro¬ 
hibits  improvement. 

9.  Products  of  Farm — Yield  and  Qual¬ 

ity — 65  Points 

This  paragraph  covers  all  products  sold 
off  the  farm.  If  the  five-year  crop  av¬ 
erage  yields  are  twice  the  five-year  av¬ 
erage  for  the  state,  make  no  deduction. 
For  yields  below  this  standard  deduct 
accordingly.  Thirty  points  are  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  quality  of  product.  In  this  the 
scorer,  or  judges,  will  have  to  use  their 
best  judgment. 

II.  Business  Methods  and 
Ability — 190  Points 

1.  Relation  of  Income  to  Expenses — 

100  Points 

If  operating  and  living  expenses  (in¬ 
cluding  interest  and  taxes)  exceed  in¬ 
come  for  an  average  of  five  years  make 
full  deduction.  If  income  exceeds  ex¬ 
penses  (including  operating  costs,  taxes, 
interest,  repair  bills,  labor  costs  and  a 
reasonable  salary  for  the  farmer  him¬ 
self),  make  no  deduction  except  in  case 
of  extravagant  expenditures. 

2.  Accounting  Methods — 30  Points 

If  a  checking  account  is  kept  and  all 
expenditures  and  receipts  are  properly  re¬ 
corded,  give  15  points.  If  complete  book 
account  of  income  and  expenses  is  kept 
and  balanced  at  least  once  a  year,  give 
30  points.  If  accounts  are  kept  on  a 
cost  account  basis  give  full  score. 

3.  Business  Reputation — 30  Points 

If  bills  are  promptly  paid,  and  if  repu¬ 
tation  for  honest  and  square  dealing  is 
good,  give  full  score ;  if  not,  deduct  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

4.  Marketing  Methods — 30  Points 

Deduct  in  proportion  as  the  farmer 
fails, — through  improper  grading,  packing 
or  selling  methods,  etc.,— to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  marketing  opportunities. 

III.  General  Farm  Appearance 
and  Upkeep — 110  Points 

1.  Repair  and  Upkeep  of  Buildings — 

40  Points 

Building  should  be  kept  well-painted 
and  in  good  repair;  if  they  fall  short,  de¬ 
duct  accordingly. 

2.  Appearance  of  Yards — 40  Points 

Lawns  should  be  in  good  condition,  and 
Well  mowed.  Shrubbery  and  trees  should 
be  healthy  and  properly  cared  for.  Yards 
should  be  neat  and  free  from  weeds  and 
rubbish.  If  they  lack  in  any  of  these 
Matters,  deductions  should  be  made  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

3.  Condition  of  Fields — 15  Points 

Fields  should  be  neat,  and  free  from 
noxious  or  unsightly  weeds.  If  they  fall 
short  of  this  standard  deduct  according¬ 
ly. 

4.  Condition  of  Fences  and  Ditches — 15 

Points 

Deduct  for  broken  or  rotten  fence  posts 
knstapled  or  broken  wires,  broken  or 
missing  gates,  unsightly  fence  rows,  and 
also  for  ditches  that  are  not  working 


*7 Vhy  pay  ^1000 more. .  .when 

CHRYSLEK1T 


“1545 

gives  you  greater  performance 


Illustr  io  us  N  e  wChry  sler“  7  2” 
performance  out  -  Chryslers 
even  Chrysler.  It  has  jolted 
the  public’s  preconceived 
notions  of  what  its  money 
should  be  able  to  buy. 

Here  is  a  truly  marvelous  car, 
in  body  styles  priced  from 
$1545  to  $1795,  which  gives 
in  performance  all  and  more 
than  you  have  been  led 
to  expect  from  cars  cost¬ 
ing  $1000  more . 

Here  is  a  Chrysler  tri¬ 
umph  that  overshadows 
theforemostaccomplish- 
ments  of  the  industry. 


72  miles  and  more  per  hour. 
75  brake  horsepower.  Accel¬ 
eration  that  leaves  every  other 
car  behind.  Vibrationless 
smoothness  that  only  a 
Chrysler  counterweighted  7- 
bearing  crankshaft  can  give. 

Experience  for  yourself  the 
thrill  of  this  brilliant  per¬ 
formance.  Chrysler  enthusi¬ 
asm  invariably  follows 
the  realization  that  even 
$1000  more  than  “72” 
prices  does  not  get  you 
as  much  in  perform¬ 
ance,  in  quality,  in  style, 
in  value. 


Illustrious  New  "72”  Prices 
-Two-passenger  Coupe  (with 
rumble  seat),  $1545;  Royal  Sedan, 
$1595;  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble 
seat),  $1595;  Four  -  passenger 
Coupe,  $1595;  Town  Sedan, 
$1695;  Convertible  Coupe  (with 
rumble  seat,)  $1745;  Crown  Sedan, 
$1795.  All  prices  f.  o.  h.  Detroit, 
subject  to  current  Federal  excise 
tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in  position 
to  extend  the  convenience  of  time 
payments. 

V  H  <4 

New  Chrysler  “Red-Head”  Engine 
— designed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
high-compression  gas,  giving  12% 
greater  torque  with  greater  speed, 
power,  hill-climbing  ability;  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  body  models  of 
the  112  h.  p.  Imperial  “80,”  also 
standard  on  the  roadsters,  and  avail¬ 
able  at  slight  extra  cost  for  otherbody 
types,  of  the  "62”  and  "72.” 


properly,  or  are  clogged  with  rubbish  or 
filled  with  weeds. 

IV.  Home  Life — 290  Points 

1.  Convenient  House — 50  Points 

Do  not  score  on  size  or  cost  of  farm 
house,  but  only  on  its  convenience  and 
adaptability  as  a  home.  Deduct  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  falls  short  of  this. 

2.  Labor-Saving  Equipment  in  the 

Home — 75  Points 

If  no  water  system  is  provided,  deduct 
20  points.  If  no  sanitary  sewage  dispos¬ 
al  system  has  been  installed  deduct  15 
points. 

If  no  heating  system  other  than  a  stove 
is  in  use,  deduct  10  points. 

•  If  no  lighting  system  other  than  kero¬ 
sene  lamps,  deduct  10  points. 

If  no  refrigerator  or  cooling  system,  de¬ 
duct  10  points. 

If  no  power  washer,  deduct  10  points. 

If  any  of  these  conveniences  are  in¬ 
efficient  or  in  poor  repair,  deduct  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

3.  Character  as  a  Husband  and  Father 

— 90  Points 

This  must  be  necessarily  a  matter  of 
judgment.  A  man  who  is  kind  to  his 
wife,  makes  her  tasks  easy,  gives  her 
trips  away  from  home,  and  sees  that  she 


is  provided  entertainment,  who  is  also  a 
companion  to  his  children,  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  their  training,  their  recreation, 
and  their  problems,  should  receive  a  full 
score.  Deduction  should  be  made  in 
proportion  as  he  falls  short  of  this  stand¬ 
ard. 

4.  Education  and  Training  of  Children 
—75  Points 

If  children  are  sent  through  college  or 
normal  school  make  no  deduction;  if  sent 
only  through  high  school  deduct  15  points ; 
if  sent  only  through  grade  school  deduct 
30  points.  If  children  are  now  in  school 
score  according  to  plans  for  their  future 
education.  If  home  is  not  well  supplied 
with  good  books  and  periodicals  deduct 
15  points. 

V.  Citizenship — 120  Points 

1.  Neighborliness — 30  points 

Do  neighbors  regard  him  as  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  helpful  friend?  Is  he 
cheerful  and  friendly,  always  ready  to 
help  where  help  is  needed  and  always 
avoiding  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor?  If 
so,  give  full  score.  If  not,  deduct  in 
proportion  as  he  falls  short  of  this  stand¬ 
ard. 

2.  Interest  in  Schools  and  Churches — 

30  Points 

If  he  visits  schools,  or  otherwise  shows 


evidence  of  an  active  interest  in  school 
affairs,  give  10  points. 

If  he  attends  church  with  reasonable 
regularity  give  10  points. 

If  he  is  active  in  religious  educational 
work,  give  10  points. 

3.  Interest  in  Other  Community  Enter¬ 

prise — 30  Points 

If  not  a  member  of  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  deduct  15  points. 

If  an  inactive  member,  deduct  5  points. 
If  known  in  the  community  as  a  chron¬ 
ic  “Knocker”  on  community  enterprises, 
make  full  deduction. 

4.  Interest  in  Local  and  National  Gov¬ 

ernment — 30  Points 

Deduct  15  points  for  failure  to  vote  in 
either  of  last  two  elections,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  sickness  or  unavoidable  oc¬ 
currence. 


Fur-Farming  for  Profit 

WE  are  continually  getting  letters 
from  subscribers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  certain  kinds  of  fur  farming. 
The  MacMillan  Company  of  New  York 
has  just  published  a  book  entitled 
“Fur-Farming  for  Profit”  written  by 
Frank  G.  Ashbrook  who  is  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Fur  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey. 
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One  of  the  Good  Ones  in  the  Holstein  Herd  at 
Serradella  Farm,  Oscoda,  Michigan 


Herd  Average  for  One  Year: 

14388.1  lbs.  Milk,  601.1  lbs.  Butter,  per  cow 

Mr.  Tansky,  manager  of  Serradella  Farm,  writes 
as  follows  : 

“I  am  fully  convinced  that  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
was  a  big  factor  in  our  good  average  production 
for  the  year.  We  figure  that  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
is  to  be  the  base  of  our  ration;  and  that  the 
ration  is  to  contain  at  least  25%  Gluten  Feed, 
preferably  30%  to  35%  according  to  conditions.” 

The  Corn  Gluten  Feed  used  at  Serradella  Farm  is 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed 


Write  us  for  free  circular  showing 
good  productive  rations 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


23%  Protein 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 
them  clean  and  comfortable  and 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
pail.  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 
OF  YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 
Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
^by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  Lilt  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

are  the  largest  producers 

OF  FOUR  PER  CENT  MILK 

Write  for  .Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
86  Center  Street,  Brandon,  Vermont 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  high  producing  young  fresh  cows.  Thirty  young 
springers  and  big  heifers  to  freshen  April  lath  to 
May  10th.  Also  have  fall  heifers  and  fall  cows. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &.  SON,  Candor.  N.  Y.  Tioga  County 

Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^ld  tor  tie  East 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A . 

Dairymen 


Notes  From  the  Home  Churn 


WIFE  and  I  have  been  working  at 
the  art  of  making  butter  on  the 
farm  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
while  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
we  know  all  there  is  about  it,  we  have 
learned  some  things  which  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  produce  a  tiptop 
article  and  to  sell  it  at  a  good  price. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  have 
found  out: 

We  must  have  good  water.  With¬ 
out  this  we  cannot  make  the  best  of 
butter.  Many  wells  do  not  furnish 
this  good  water,  and  that  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  some  folks  fail  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  the  choicest  of  goods. 
Springs  often  are  not  as  free  from  tiny 
specks,  some  of  which  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  he  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  which  never  ought  to  go  into  the 
making  of  butter.  How  shall  we  get 
purer  water  than  that  from  wells  or 
springs  ? 

Good  Salt  is  Essential 
By  putting  down  a  drilled  well. 
Water  from  such  a  source  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  storms  that  bring  surface 
water.  It  is  not  likely  to  he  made 
impure  by  the  seepage  from  the  barn 
or  any  outbuilding,  and  so  it  comes  to 
the  test,  clean,  sweet,  free  from  im¬ 
purity,  just  right  for  making  butter. 

Then,  too,  good  salt  is  an  essential. 
It  will  not  do  to  think  any  kind  of 
salt  will  do.  None  but  the  purest  will 
make  good  butter. 

Again,  when  churning  we  must  stop 
at  the  right  time.  At  first  it  should 
not  he  gathered  until  it  is  a  big  mass, 
all  compact,  hut  while  still  in  little 
grains,  about  as  big  as  a  kernel  of 
wheat  or  small  kernels  of  corn. 

When  in  that  state,  pour  in  a  little 
of  that  good,  pure  water,  give  the 
churn  a  few  whirls  and  then  draw  the 
water  off.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  little  strainer  to  hang  under  the  vent 
of  the  churn  to  catch  the  particles  of 
butter.  They  taste  good  to  the  calves 
and  the  pigs  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them  that  way. 

Work  Carefully 
Once  more  wash  the  butter,  still  in 
the  churn.  With  the  wooden  ladle 
press  out  most  of  the  water.  Salt 
in  the  churn  and  take  out  into  a  big 
wooden  bowl.  Work  carefully,  but 
not  so  as  to  make  the  mass  salvey,  and 
pack  or  mold  into  prints. 

We  have  a  nice  print  and  we  find 
that  our  butter  sells  a  little  more  read¬ 
ily  when  put  up  in  that  shape  and 
brings  a  few  cents  a  pound  more. 
Butter  made  this  way  will  make  the 
mouth  of  a  king  water.  What  is 
more  it  will  keep — unless  it  is  eaten 
Up — through  changes  in  weather,  if 
set  in  a  good  place. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  milk 
and  how  to  get  it.  Everybody  knows 
that  everying  depends  upon  good, 
clean,  pure  milk  from  a  clean  barn  and 
drawn  by  clean  men  in  clean  pails. 

But  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  make  but¬ 
ter  this  way.  What  is  more,  folks 


like  it  and  are  willing  to  buy  it  and 
pay  for  it. — E.  L.  Vincent. 

Fair  Prospects  for  Dairying 

THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
couragement  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  over  the  unnecessary  cut  in  milk 
prices  this  spring,  so  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  look  at  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture  for  a  moment. 

American  Agriculturist  has  con¬ 
stantly  warned  its  dairymen  readers 
against  over-production.  We  believe 
that  the  wild  scramble  for  cows  at 
any  price  during  the  past  winter  was 
very  foolish.  We  believe,  however, 
that  for  the  dairyman  who  keeps  his 
feet  on  the  ground  by  following  good 
sound  dairy  practice  regularly,  there  is 
a  good  future,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
a  statement  of  the  dairy  outlook  for 
1928  made  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  statement  is  for 
the  country  at  large  and  not  for  any 
particular  section. 

“The  position  of  the  dairy  industry 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  fully  as 
strong  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  There 
are  as  yet  no  indications  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  expansion  in  dairy  production  in 
the  near  future.  In  comparison  with 
a  year  ago  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows  being  milked, 
no  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  heifer  calves  being  reared  and  no 
material  change  in  the  disposal  of  old 
cows. 

Feed  is  Higher 

“The  relatively  higher  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  other  concentrates  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year  will  tend 
to  decrease  milk  production  during  the 
present  feeding  season,  but  this  may 
be  offset  in  a  measure  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  cheapness  of  legume  hays. 
Probabilities  are  that  during  the  com¬ 
ing  grass  season  the  record  pasture 
conditions  of  last  summer  and  fall  will 
not  be  repeated. 

“Domestic  demand  is  likely  to  be  ful¬ 
ly  maintained  during  the  coming  year. 
The  foreign  situation  on  the  other  hand 
is  such  that  price  depression  abroad 
is  resulting  in  increasing  imports  into 
our  markets,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  increasing  foreign  supplies  will  be 
further  drawn  upon  to  supplement  do¬ 
mestic  production. 

“The  estimated  number  of  yearling 
heifers  being  kept  for  milk  on  farms 
January  1,  1928,  was  4,175,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  127,000  head  or  3.1  per  cent 
over  the  number  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
The  estimated  number  of  heifer  calves 
saved  for  milk  shows  an  increase  of 
217,000  head,  or  4.6  per  cent.  Although 
these  changes  indicate  a  slight  tenden¬ 
cy  toward  increasing  the  size  of  dairy 
herds,  the  increases  are  small,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms,  estimated  at  about 
22,000,000.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  increased  number  of 
heifer  calves  saved  in  1927,  is  only  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  an  increase  of  about 
1  or  2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  milk 
cows  in  1930.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  increase  the  herd  by  retaining  old 
cows  beyond  the  usual  age  although 
this  tends  to  be  prevented  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  favorable  prices  of  beef.” 


Trend  of  Livestock  Production 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  estimate  made  as  of  January  1  each  year.  (Issued  January 
25,  1928,  by  Crop  Reporting  Board.) 


Horse*  _ 

Mules  _ 

All  cattle  .... 
Milk  Cows  I.. 

Swine  _ 

Sheep 


(Figures  given  in  terms  of  thousands,  last  three  ciphers  being  omitted) 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

*  1926 

1927 

19,125 

18,546 

17,943 

17,222 

16,489 

15,830 

15,145 

5,574 

5,626 

5,696 

5,720 

5,725 

5,739 

5,679 

67,174 

67,264 

66,156 

64,507 

61,996 

59,122 

56,872 

21,239 

21,665 

21,840 

22,161 

22,481 

22,188 

21,818 

58,328 

58,100 

68,189 

64,950 

5S.568 

52,148 

54,408 

37,452 

36,329 

37,223 

38,300 

38,112 

39,730 

41,846 

I  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  over  kept  for  milk. 


19  2d 
14,541 
5,566 
55,696 
21,948 
58,969 
44,545 
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Poor  Silage  is  Poor  Stuff 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


bottom  of  the  silo  and  half  way  across 
the  barn-yard)  and  that  it  must  be 
palatable  because  cows  will  eat  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  of  the  stuff.  Moreover 
I  know  two  or  three  very  successful 
dairymen  who  insist  on  making  this 
kind  of  silage.  Also  it  seems  to  do 
the  work  if  you  will  only  feed  enough 
of  it — perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  literally  both  “victuals  and 
drink”.  However  I  question  if  it  is 
really  worth  while  to  water  a  cow  with 
an  ensilage  basket. 

Likewise  it  is  measurably  true  that 
corn  may  be  badly  frozen  and  dried 
and  weatherbeaten  and  yet  if  put  in 
following  a  rain  or  with  the  addition 
of  water  added  as  cut,  pretty  fair  en¬ 
silage  may  result.  However  these 
admissions  do  not  alter  my  conviction 
that  the  very  best  ensilage  is  secured 
by  letting  corn  get  almost  mature  and 
then  putting  it  into  the  silo  \yith  as 
little  delay  as  possible  between  the 
harvester  and  the  blower. 

During  the  past  three  weeks  we 
have  had  some  experience  along  this 
line  where  the  results  seem  to  be  pos¬ 
itive  and  unmistakable  and  which  has 
merely  confirmed  my  previous  belief. 

Re-filling  the  Silo 

We  were  very  fortunate  this  year  in 
that  we  grew  a  splendid  crop  of  en¬ 
silage  corn.  I  suppose  that  in  all  the 
years  we  never  did  a  better  job.  The 
onlv  mistake  was  that  we  grew  rather 
too  much.  We  filled  silo  three  times. 
The  first  filling  occupied  the  last  two 
or  three  days  of  September  and  the 
first  few  days  of  October.  At  that 
time  the  condition  of  the  crop  seemed 
ideal  and  both  silos  were  filled  close 
under  the  roof.  This  year  our  first 
killing  frost  came  the  night  of  October 
11,  a  couple  of  days  after  we  started 
on  our  Virginia  vacation.  The  har¬ 
vester  finished  the  cutting  down  job 
about  the  same  day.  Ten  days  later 
we  filled  both  silos  full  again  and  there 
were  still  about  30  big  loads  that  could 
not  be  gotten  in. 

At  last,  in  early  November,  we  fill¬ 
ed  once  more  and  squeezed  it  all  in  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  short  rows.  The  corn  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground  for  five  or 
six  weeks  and  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  weather  including  the  storm 
that  made  the  Vermont  flood  and  yet 
the  stalks  were  in  pretty  good  condi¬ 
tion.  In  any  event  I  have  seen  them 
very  much  worse.  Let  me  say  in 
passing  that  we  finally  husked  out  the 
few  rows  that  could  not  be  gotten  in 
and  judging  from  the  outturn  we  sure¬ 
ly  have  more  than  2000  bushels  of 
ear  corn  in  our  ensilage. 

We  Begin  Feeding  at  Once 

We  have  never  covered  any  silage, 
depending  upon  beginning  feeding  that 
same  day  and  feeding  out  fast  enough 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  spoilage — a  thing 
that  is  sometimes  hard  to  do. 

To  make  the  story  short,  these  old, 
weatherbeaten  cornstalks  did  not  make 
really  first  class  silage. 

It  looked  pretty  fair  and  the  cows 
ate  it  very  well  but  some  of  them  de¬ 
veloped  scours  and  ran  off  on  their 
milk  in  a  most  discouraging  fashion. 
When  a  cow’s  digestion  is  disturbed 
enough  so  that  scouring  takes  place 
she  is  surely  in  no  condition  to  make 
milk.  Sometimes  poor  silage  seems 
to  develop  certain  moulds  or  other 
growths  which  raise  the  mischief  with 
a  cow’s  digestion.  It  took  us  three 
weeks  or  more  to  work  down  through 
that  poor  silage.  It  was  hardly  fit 
to  feed  but  seemed  too  good  to  throw 
away— to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  in¬ 
volved.  We  finally  fed  it  but  got 
pretty  well  discouraged  with  the  milk 
yield. 

When  we  finally  got  down  through 


it  to  the  silage  that  was  put  in  in 
ideal  condition  the  come  back  of  milk 
yield  was  decided  and  unmistakable. 
I  believe  we  would  have  been  money 
ahead  if  we  had  not  tried  to  salvage 
our  surplus  corn. 

The  lesson  is  that  ensilage  varies 
in  value  through  a  wide  range  and  that 
the  very  best  is  a  whole  lot  more  val¬ 
uable  than  the  second  class. 


Feed  and  Care  of  the  Ewe 

During  the  summer  the  ewes  need 
abundant  pasture,  water,  and  shade. 
Should  the  grass  become  scant,  they 
should  receive  additional  feed — -rape, 
pumpkins,  etc.  If  in  good  condition 
it  is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  grain  be¬ 
fore  lambing,  and  then  only  in  small 
amount.  The  ewes  should  be  shorn 
in  the  fall  or  as  early  in  winter  as 
possible  so  as  to  keep  them  -cool.  At 
weaning  time  the  ewes  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  lambing  pen  and  fed 
lightly  for  a  few  days.  The  lambing 
pen  should  be  warm  so  that  the  new¬ 
born  lambs  may  not  be  chilled.  Alf¬ 
alfa  and  clover  hay  with  silage  or  roots 
serve  best  for  roughage,  while  oats, 
bran,  oil  cake,  and  corn  prove  suitable 
concentrates.  The  object  at  all  times 
is  to  produce  the  largest  possible  flow 
of  milk  to  hasten  the  lamb’s  growth. 
In  trials  at  the  Ohio  station,  Hammond 
found  a  mixture  of  4  parts  corn  and  1 
part  linseed  meal  and  another  of  5 
parts  corn,  2  parts  oats,  2  parts  bran, 
and  1  part  linseed  meal  of  about  equal 
value  when  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage  to  ewes  raising  winter 
lambs.  Corn  as  the  sole  concentrate 
resulted  in  as  good  gains  by  the  lambs, 
but  the  ewes  lost  in  weight  while  oth¬ 
ers  fed  corn,  oats,  bran,  and  linseed 
meal  gained.  (From  Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,  by  Henry  and  Morrison) 


Transporting  TB  Testers  in 
Pennsylvania 

Is  there  any  state  law  or  regulation 
in  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  State  T.  B.  tests.  Some 
claim  they  are  paid  sufficiently  by  the 
state  and  are  supposed  to  furnish  their 
own  transportation.  In  this  section 
they  hire  a  man  to  take  them  around 
and  charge  the  dairyman  $3  even  if 
they  are  within  stone’s  throw  of  each 
other.  Is  this  right? 

E.  W.  S.,  Penn. 

HIS  letter  was  referred  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg  and  the  following  reply 
was  received: 

“We  assume  that  you  refer  to  the 
transportation  of  the  veterinarian  in 
connection  with  area  testing.  A  town¬ 
ship  is  considered  a  unit  and  if  at  least 
90%  of  the  cattle  owners  within  the 
township  execute  Form  A.  1.  19  and 
the  County  Commissioners,  Co-operat¬ 
ing  Agencies  or  the  cattle  owners 
themselves  provide  funds  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tags,  disinfecting  material,  lo¬ 
cal  disinfectors  salary  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinarian,  the  township 
is  qualified  for  test.  The  veter¬ 
inarian’s  salary,  expenses  and  supplies 
used  in  connection  with  the  testing  is 
furnished  by  the  Federal  and  State  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Animal  Industry  with  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  owner.” 

“You  will  note  in  Section  11  of  the 
agreement  the  owner  agrees  to  fur¬ 
nish  or  assist  in  the  transportation  of 
the  veterinarian.  On  this  basis  area 
work  has  been  conducted  in  674  town¬ 
ships  located  in  54  counties.  In  all 
but  two  counties  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  appropriated  funds  to  cover  all 
or  part  of  the  expenses  enumerated 
above  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Co-op¬ 
erating  Agencies  within  the  county.” 

“The  work  in  connection  with  the 
retesting  of  the  cattle  in  twenty-two 
townships  in  Susquehanna  County  has 
been  completed  but  we  do  not  have  a 
report  of  the  result  of  the  retest  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  transporta¬ 
tion  was  handled.” 


Completely  en 
closed  gears. 
Improved  regulat¬ 
ing  cover. 


Improvements 


Beautiful  gold  and 
black  finish. 


en- 


Jl  New  tumable  sup- 
\T  ply  can. 

5  Easier  starting  and 
turning. 

^  New  oil  window. 

7  Wonderful  floating 
bowl. 
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THESE  “50th  Anniversary”*  De  Laval  Separators  are  without 
doubt  the  finest  cream  separators  ever  made — the  crowning 
achievement  in  50  years  of  separator  manufacture  and  leadership. 
Following  are  the  improved  features: 


* 

Golden  Color.  These  new  1928  machines  are  finished  in  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  and  black  colors,  which  are  pleasing,  durable  and  practical. 


Enclosed  Gears.  All  gears  on  the  “Golden  Series”  are  completely 
enclosed  and  protected  for  maximum  durability. 


Regulating  Cover.  A  new  type  of  regulating  cover  and  float 
affords  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply  can  in  a  smooth,  even  stream, 
without  spattering. 


Tumable  Supply  Can.  A  novel  feature  every  separator  user  will 
appreciate.  Permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be  removed  or  put  in  place 
without  lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position. 

Easier  Turning.  The  “Golden  Series”  machines  are  easier  to 
start  and  turn,  requiring  the  least  power  or  effort  to  operate  for  the 
work  they  do. 

Oil  Window.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
oil  and  if  the  separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

Floating  Bowl.  The  finest  separator  bowl  ever  made.  Self¬ 
balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least  power, 
skims  cleaner,  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to  take 
apart  and  wash. 


The  best  way  to  appreciate  the  “Golden  Series”  is  to  see  and  try  one. 
See  your  De  Laval  Dealer,  or  write  nearest  office  below.  / 

The  De  Laval  Separator '  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  " 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 
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STANCHIONS 

Stalls.  Tens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RIB -STONE  SILOS 

ARE  BEST 

Valuable  Book  on  Silos  and  Silage,  with  a 
surprising  winter  order  offer  FREE  on  request. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  A.  LE  ROY,  New  York 


WANT  CHEAPER  MEAT  ? 

Raise  Old-Fashioned  Spotted  Poland  China  Hogs. 

They  grow  big  quick.  Less  feed.  Big  Litters,  easy 
feeders,  kind,  prolific,  beautifully  colored. 

The  great  1100  lb.  boar,  the  Limit,  the  World’s 
Champion  Sire,  and  Sunset  Limited  Express,  World’s 
Champion  Boar,  head  this  herd,  the  great  show  herd 
of  the  Breed,  best  blood  lines.  Two  sows  and  boar 
unrelated  shipped  in  one  crate,  bred  gilts  for  May  far¬ 
row,  all  at  especially  low  prices,  registered  immunized. 
Mineral  for  hogs  and  poultry  direct  from  factory  to  the 
buyer.  Write  us. 

HILLSBORO,  INDIANA,  WILT  FARMS 


PIGS  For  Sale 


Ready  For  I  re¬ 
mediate  Shipment 
Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed. 


6-8  weeks  old  -  -  $4.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old  -  -  $5.00  each 

Selected  Chester  Whites,  unrelated  sows  and  boar  pigs, 
2  months  old,  $6.00  each. 

All  the  above  are  rugged,  fast  growing  stock  and  will 
give  satisfaction!  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

Edw.  Collins,  Lexington,  Mass  123  Mass  Av.,  Tel.  1003-M 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester-Yorkshlre  Cross. 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  block.v  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  1  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.50 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


300— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 300 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.25  each.  Pure  Bred  Chester  Whites.  8  weeks  old,  $5 
each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Reds. 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
We  ship  all  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  All 
pigs  are  from  our  registered  boars  and  high  grade  sows 
and  have  size  and  quality.  We  also  give  you  a  week's 
trial,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  'pigs  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crates. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  151  Main  Street,  Box  115, 
Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Berkshire  and  Chester  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  These  pigs  are  of  high  grade  stock.  All  good 
feeders,  healthy  and  rugged.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 
J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  I503W. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  Yon  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 
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A  Penny  saved  is  a  Penny  earned 

Taking  the  loss  out  of  the  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  live  stock  is  sound  business.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomic  and  a  fundamental  principle  which  results 
in  increased  net  returns  to  the  producer. 


Two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  last 
year  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  live 
stock  losses  in  transit.  At  least  half  of  this  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  shippers  if  correct  prac¬ 
tises  of  feeding  and  handling  had  been  followed. 

Much  progress  in  handling  live  stock  has  been 
made  through  well  directed  educational  work 
among  railroad  employees.  Producers  and  ship¬ 
pers  are  also  learning  to  feed  intelligently,  load 
properly,  and  handle  carefully.  Cooperation  pays 
in  these  things. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  delivering  your  live  stock 
to  the  market  in  perfect  condition. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St,,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928, 

Tobacco  Prospects 

Good  Prices  Indicated  for  this  Crop 


f<npHE  immediate  future  for  tobacco, 

1  Connecticut’s  largest  market  crop, 
looks  favorable;  but  the  more  distant 
prospect  is  at  present  uncertain,”  says 
Professor  Allen  W.  Manchester  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  college  and 
farm  management  demonstrator  of 
Connecticut. 

According  to  Mr.  Manchester  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
aroused  in  the  tobacco  section  by  the 
offer  of  certain  firms  of  tobacco  deal¬ 
ers  to  contract  for  the  coming  year’s 
crop.  According  to  press  reports  the 
offer  is  to  furnish  fertilizer,  insurance, 
paper,  twine,  and  to  pay  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  crop  season  $50  per  acre 
for  the  use  of  land  and  twelve  cents 
a  pound  for  the  tobacco  when  delivered. 

Other  Crops  Raised  on  Contract 

In  many  sections  of  the  country, 
contracting  for  the  crop  is  a  common 
sales  method.  In  New  Jersey  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  tomatoes  are  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  canneries.  In  certain 
sections  seed  crops  and  other  forms 
of  farm  products  are  contracted  for 
and  sold  before  planted.  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  among  the  smaller  growers  of 
shade  tobacco,  this  form  of  selling  has 
been  fairly  common.  Crop  contracts 
are  usually  based  on  so  much  per  pound 
or  bushel.  Contracts  for  tomatoes 
are  made  on  the  price  per  ton  basis. 
The  form  of  agreement  that  tobacco 
concerns  are  willing  to  enter  in  this 
year  is  unusual  because  of  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  assure  the  grower  so  large 
a  part  of  the  cost,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  tobacco  produced.  In  view 
of  this,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
offer  involves  the  equivalent  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  crop  insurance  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  hail  and  fire  in¬ 
surance. 

Usually  one  would  expect  a  charge 
to  be  made  for  the  use  of  capital  ad¬ 
vanced  as  well  as  for  insurance.  In 
all  probability  the  dealers  making  the 
offer  are  predicting  that  tobacco  will 
be  high  enough  to  repay  them  for  the 
risk  involved  as  well  as  for  the  capital. 
Another  probability  is  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  can  buy  fertilizer  to  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  can  the  farmer  whose 
credit  is  low.  In  this  item  of  cost 
there  should  be  a  real  saving  that  may 
be  of  benefit  to  both  buyer  and  farm¬ 
er. 

Price  Prospects  are  Good 

Mr.  Manchester  states  that  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  accepts  the  offer 
will  depend  in  part  upon  how  valuable 
the  capital  advanced  to  him  is  or  upon 
how  hard  it  is  for  him  to  secure  the 
necessary  amount.  It  looks  as  though 
tobacco  companies  expect  pretty  good 
prices  for  the  1928  crop  or  else  they 
would  not  make  the  offer  that  they  do. 

“The  largest  single  factor,”  says  Mr. 
Manchester,  “in  depressing  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  few  years  seems  to 
have  been  the  big  accumulation  of 
cigar  leaf  stocks.  Prior  to  1922  there 
was  usually  about  one  and  a  half 
year’s  supply  on  hand  on  July  1.  Af¬ 
ter  1922  the  leaf  piled  up  rapidly  un¬ 
til  in  1925  there  was  approximately  a 
three  year’s  supply  on  hand.  If  last 
year’s  rate  of  disappearance  continues 
until  July  1  of  this  year,  the  quantity 
will  again  be  practically  down  to  the 
normal  which  seems  to  be  one  and  a 
half  year’s  supply.” 

Stocks  Have  Been  Reduced 

“The  reduction  in  stocks  seems  to 
have  been  due,  principally,  to  a  radical 
cut  in  acreage  in  1926  which  was  near¬ 
ly  maintained  in  1927  accompanied  by 
poor  crop  years.  Production  has  been 
low  and  there  has  apparently  been  ab¬ 
normally  large  quantities  of  the  lower 


grades  of  our  tobacco  which  has  been 
sold  for  other  purposes  than  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cigars.  Whatever  the 
causes,  the  lower  quantities  on  the 
market  should  make  better  prices  than 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  few  years. 
Higher  prices  are  probable  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  crop  this  fall,  provided  of  course 
that  the  1928  crop  is  of  good  quality.” 

Mr.  Manchester  feels  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  predict,  at  present,  prices  for 
any  considerable  time  ahead.  He  ad¬ 
vises  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  any 
improvement  in  consumption  which 
would  warrant  any  long  time  expan¬ 
sion  in  acreage.  As  a  whole,  the  to¬ 
tal  manufacture  of  cigars  is  not  in¬ 
creasing.  The  production  of  class  B 
cigars,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
users  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  has  been 
falling  off  rapidly  while  the  other 
classes  using  the  tobacco  from  this 
state  hhve  been  holding  constant.  In 
general,  the  immediate  future  for  Con¬ 
necticut’s  tobacco  crop  looks  favorable, 
but  the  more  distant  future  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  uncertain. 

Fertilizers  Pay  Well  on 
Permanent  Pastures 

ERMANENT  pastures  that  receive 
regular  fertilizer  treatments  carry 
cows  9  days  longer  during  the  season 
than  do  untreated  pastures,  according 
to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  found  that  while  the  feed  units 
per  day  yielded  by  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  pastures  were  alike,  because 
of  the  longer  season  each  acre  of  the 
fertilized  pasture  yielded  86,  or  5.4  per 
cent,  more  feed  units  than  did  an  acre 
of  untreated  pastures. 

Thirty-three  of  the  treated  pastures 
received  lime;  21  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
er;  and  40  manure.  The  principal  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  used  were  super¬ 
phosphate  (acid  phosphate),  bone 
meal,  ammonium  sulfate,  and  sodium 
nitrate. 

The  survey  showed  further  that 
about  17  per  cent  of  all  farm  land  in 
New  Jersey  is  occupied  by  permanent 
pastures.  This  is  about  one-third  as 
much  as  there  is  in  all  crops  com¬ 
bined.  The  feed  obtained  from  this 
permanent  pasture  land  furnishes 
practically  all  the  roughage  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  small  amount  of  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  dairy  cow’s  summer 
ration. 

Superphosphate  (Acid  Phos¬ 
phate)  Does  Not  Cause 
Soil  Acidity 

IN  connection  with  the  change  of  the 
trade  name  of  “Acid  phosphate”  to 
the  original  term  “Superphosphate”  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association,  attention 
has  been  called  to  statements  occurring 
in  publications  of  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  to  the  effect  that  acid  phosphate 
was  a  cause  of  acidity  in  certain  east¬ 
ern  soils. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the 
newly  organized  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  says  this  belief,  current 
about  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  well 
founded  and  that  properly  manufactur¬ 
ed  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate)  of 
recent  years  contains  no  free  acid.  The 
evidence  of  fertilizer  experiments  by 
the  department  and  by  several  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  shows 
that  superphosphate  (acid  phosphate) 
is  not  a  cause  of  acidity  in  soils  and 
in  most  cases  does  not  change  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  soil  appreciably,  one  way 
or  the  other. 
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With  the 

Farm 
Mechanic 

The  Draft  of  a  Low-wheeled 
Wagon 

It  is  said  that  a  high  wheeled  wagon 
draws  easier  than  a  low  wheeled  one. 
Is  this  true  and  why?  Does  loading 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  on  the 
front  of  a  wagon  make  it  pull  easier 
and  why?  How  does  the  width  of  tires 
affect  the  draft? 

L.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

F  A  LOAD  is  drawn  on  a  hard  pave¬ 
ment,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  has 
little  effect  on  how  hard  the  load 
pulls.  Whenever  a  load  is  drawn  on 
ground  where  the  wheels  sink  in  at  all 
it  has  the  same  effect  as  though  the 
load  were  being  pulled  up  a  grade. 
The  wheels  are  continually  being  pull¬ 
ed  out  of  the  rut  as  fast  as  it  is  form¬ 
ed.  The  smaller  the  wheels  are,  the 
sharper  the  angle  the  wheel  has  with 
the  ground  and  the  steeper  the  grade 
the  wheels  are  apparently  climbing. 
You  can  prove  this  to  yourself  by  see¬ 
ing  how  much  more  easily  a  big  wheel 
climbs  over  an  obstruction  than  does 
a  small  wheel. 

The  traces  of  the  harness  common¬ 
ly  slant  downward  from  the  hames  to 
the  whippletrees.  This  tends  to  put 
the  line  of  draft  about  parallel  to  the 
line  of  pull  when  the  load  is,  on  soft 
ground  or  to  put  it  another  way  as 
the  load  sinks  into  the  soft  ground  the 
line  of  pull  is  upward  and  tends  to  pull 
the  wheels  out  of  the  rut.  For  this 
reason,  where  the  ground  is  at  all  soft 
it  is  better  to  have  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  load  in  front. 

Wide  tires  make  a  wagon  pull  easier 
on  soft  ground  because  they  do  not  cut 
fft  so  much.  Three  conditions  where 
narrow  tires  pull  easier  are  1,  When 
the  road  is  solid  underneath  but  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer  of  mud  or  dust.  2, 
Where  the  mud  is  so  sticky  that  it 
collects  on  the  wheels.  3,  When  nar¬ 
row  ruts  have  been  cut  which  the  wide 
tires  have  to  fill. 


Bulletins  on  Gas  Engines 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

F  1013 — Hints  on  Running  a  Gas 
Engine 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E  85 — The  Gas  Engine  on  the 
Farm 

E  133 — Starting  Troubles 
E  147 — Running  Troubles 


When  Should  Fence  Posts 
Be  Gut? 


FIRESTONE 

The  T ire  De  Luxe 
Gum-Dipped  for  extra 
strength,  stamina  and 
mileage.  This  tire  is  the 
finest  product  of  the 
world’s  greatest  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  tires. 


tie 

Dealers 

Save  You 
Money  and 
Serve  You 


Better 


with  a  Tire  to  Meet  Every  Motorist’s  Need 


Firestone  Dealers  offer  a  complete  line  of  tires, 
each  supreme  in  its  price  class — the  De  Luxe 
Firestone,  the  Oldfield,  the  Courier,  the  Airway. 
All  are  made  by  Firestone  in  the  world’s  most 
economical  tire  plants — an  assurance  of  the  most 
for  your  money. 

Every  car  owner  can  take  advantage  of 
Firestone  economies  in  manufacturing  and  in 
securing  raw  materials  which  mean  a  saving 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  American 
motorists. 

In  the  Far  East  there  are  ten  Firestone 
buying  offices  for  the  purchase  of  crude 
rubber  from  the  native  planter.  In  Liberia, 


independence  from  foreign  rubber  monopoly. 
Firestone  recently  added  to  its  manufacturing 
facilities  the  largest  cord  fabric  plant  in  the  world. 

Firestone  distributes  tires  only  through 
regular  service-giving  dealers  direct  from  150 
Factory  Branches  and  Warehouses — never 
through  mail  order  houses  or  so-called  special 
distributors. 

You  are  assured  fresh,  clean  tires  along  with 
the  expert  service  and  advice  of  Firestone 
Dealers  —  who  have  been  trained  at 
Firestone  Tire  Repair  Schools  and  Dealer 
Educational  Meetings.  See  the  Firestone 
Dealer  nearest  you.  He  is  prepared  to  save 


Africa,  a  vast  million  acre  plantation  devel-  Ofic>jWarlt  you  money  and  serve  you  better,  no  mat- 
opmentis  building  for  Firestone  a  complete  cJQg&lfty  ter  what  price  tire  you  want  to  buy. 


OLDFIELD 

A  rugged  tire  warranted  by  Firestone.  Scien¬ 
tific  tread  design;  reinforced  carcass;  specially 
protected  sidewalls. 


COURIER 

Backed  by  Standard  Tire  Manufacturers’  War¬ 
ranty;  anti-skid  tread  with  protecting  ribs  to 
sidewalls;  low  price. 


AIRWAY 

For  the  light  car.  Safety  Tread.  The  Firestone- 
built  tire  for  motorists  seeking  a  good  tire  at  a 
very  low  price. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


Would  like  to  know  if  oak  fence  posts 
cut  in  August  will  last  as  well  as  the 
ones  cut  in  the  winter  time. 

OME  writers  have  advocated  that 
posts  cut  in.  August  will  last  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  cut  in  the  winter  time, 
when  most  of  the  sap  elements  are 
in  the  roots;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
experiments.  The  difference  in  the 
seasoning  conditions  are  probably  of 
more  importance  than  the  difference  in 
the  sap  conditions.  When  cut  in  hot 
weather  the  posts  are  likely  to  season 
too  rapidly  and  season  check  and 
there  is  more  likelihood  of  infestation 
with  wood  borers.  When  cut  in  the 
winter,  the  seasoning  is  more  slow  and 
checking  is  not  so  serious.  Another 
reason  for  cutting  in  winter  is  that 
farm  work  is  less  pressing  and  the 
cost  is  therefore  considerably  less. 

Most  untreated  posts  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  short  life,  and  it  might  be 
more  economical  to  make  the  oak  into 
fuel  and  make  posts  out  of  cotton¬ 
wood  and  other  cheap  woods  which 
take  creosote  well,  since  these  are  so 


much  longer  lived  after  creosoting. 
Bulletins  on  creosoting  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  free  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from 
your  own  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion. — I.  W.  DICKERSON 


Trouble  With  Hard  Soot 

We  have  a  furnace  in  the  basement 
and  a  stove  above,  with  a  chimney  built 
up  from  the  basement  floor.  There  is 
also  a  cistern  in  the  basement  and  some¬ 
times  the  basement  is  very  wet.  Our 
stoves  and  furnace  smoke  at  times  and 
a  hard  shiny  substance  has  collected  in 
the  chimney,  which  is  hard  to  get  loose 
even  with  a  pole.  Is  there  something 
which  could  be  put  into  the  chimney  that 
will  loosen  or  dissolve  this  hard  material? 
The  hole  is  still  open,  but  is  considerably 
decreased.  I  have  been  advised  to  re¬ 
build  the  chimney,  but  this  is  an  awful 
job. — H.  W. 

''pHIS  bard  glassy  substance  seems  to 
be  a  combination  of  soot  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  wood  tar  or  creosote  from 
green  or  poorly  seasoned  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  caused  by  insufficient 


draft.  The  poor  draft  may  be  due  to 
too  small  a  chimney  opening,  too  low 
a  chimney,  or  obstruction  by  nearby 
roofs  and  trees,  or  by  openings  or  leak¬ 
age  into  the  flue.  I  suggest  you  write 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  free 
bulletins  on  Chimneys  and  Fireplaces 
and  also  on  Operating  the  Home  Heat¬ 
ing  Plant. 


How  to  Make  Concrete  Posts 

The  following  brief  directions  for 
making  concrete  are  given  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  On 
request  they  will  send  you  a  booklet 
“Concrete  Fence  Posts”  which  gives 
full  directions.  Address  them  at  New 
York  City. 

A  good  type  of  mold  in  which  six 
posts  can  be  cast  at  one  time  is  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  strong,  neat  appearing 
post  will  be  obtained  by  making  the 
base  four  by  five  inches,  tapering  to 


four  by  three  inches  at  the  top;  then 
two  by  four’s  can  be  used  for  pallets. 
A  length  of  seven  feet  is  common 
for  line  posts.  If  a  level  floor  is 
available  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
build  a  platform.  Lumber  used  in 
constructing  molds  should  be  sound, 
straight  grained  and  finished  smooth 
on  sides  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  concrete.  Two-inch  boards  are 
used  for  the  sides  and  one-inch  boards 
for  the  dividers. 

A  1:2:2  or  a  1:2:3  mixture  of 
cement,  sand  and  pebbles,  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  no  case  should  pebbles  be 
larger  than  %  inch.  Reinforcing  a 
concrete  post  deserves  special  atten¬ 
tion.  In  posts  with  rectangular  or 
square  cross  section,  four  reinforcing 
rods  are  used,  one  located  near  each 
corner,  about  %-inch  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  One-quarter  inch  round  or 
square  steel  rods  have  proved  to  be 
most  satisfactory  for  reinforcing  con¬ 
crete  posts. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

HE  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201- 


210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League  Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 
American  cheese 

. Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  .  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May  1927 
was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Market  Improves 


CREAMERY  Apr.  27, 

SALTED  Apr.  25  Apr.  18  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  47  *47*/*  46  -46(/2  48  -48'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  -46(4  4514-  47% 

84-91  score .  44% -46(4  43(4-45%  44(4-47 

Lower  Grades . .  43  -44  42(4-43  43(4-44 


The  butter  market  shows  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  week.  Prices  are  bet¬ 
ter,  and  sentiment  has  shared  in  the 
change  for  the  better.  Statistically 
the  market  shows  improvement  for 
there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  out- 
of-storage  movement.  From  April  13 
to  April  20  cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
four  largest  cities  were  reduced  278,267 
pounds,  whereas  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago  cold  storage  holdings 
made  a  slight  gain.  Markets  in 
neighboring  cities  have  turned  firmer 
which  has  helped  New  York  material¬ 
ly- 

Advices  from  the  heavy  producing 
sections  indicate  no  increase  in  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  near  future.  This  added 
to  the  satisfactory  reductions  in  cold 
storage  holdings  has  tended  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  market.  At  the  opening  of 
the  week  ending  April  28  street  stocks 
were  7,000  tubs  less  than  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  which  brought  the  street  stocks 


IF 

If  you  are  an  EGG  PRODUCER; 

If  you  believe  in  the  NEW  YORK  MAR- 
KET  * 

If  you  want  a  dependable  MERCHANT 
To  sell  your  eggs  in  NEW  YORK; 
SHIP  THEM  TO 

GEORGE  E.  CUTLER 

331  Greenwich  St.  Established  in  New  York  in  1894 
Write  for  my  list  of  DON’TS  and  mention  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  ana 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Broiler  Shippers 

WHY  WASTE  WORDS?  If  you  want  to  get 
EVERY  CENT  you  are  entitled  to  for  your  poultry 
and  100%  SERVICE— SHIP  TO  US.  Write  for 
any  information,  tags,  coops,  bulletins,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


within  a  very  satisfactory  range. 
However,  there  was  some  unexpected 
mid-week  arrivals  that  tended  to  un¬ 
balance  slightly  the  equilibrium  of  the 
trade.  Just  now  the  butter  market 
is  naturally  in  a  feverish  condition. 
We  have  just  ahead  of  us  the  heavy 
producing  season,  and  the  trade  is  ex¬ 
tremely  alert,  endeavoring  to  avoid  all 
possible  accumulations. 

Buyers  have  not  objected  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices,  but  still  continue  to 
operate  very  close  to  immediate  trade 
requirements,  purchases  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  two  days’  supply.  From  now  on 
through  the  season  of  heavy  make  we 
are  going  to  see  rapidly  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  In  fact,  on  some  days  the 
changes  are  so  rapid  that  is  hard  for 
those  very  close  to  the  trade  to  keep 
tab  on  hourly  changes. 

Cheese  Market  Holds  Steady 


STATE  Apr.  18  Apr.  27, 

FLATS  Apr.  25  22  -22(4  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  _  22  -22(4  22(4-23 

Fresh  Average. .  29  -30 

Held  Faney _  29  -30  27  -28 

Held  Average .  25  -26(4 


The  cheese  market  holds  steady  at 
unchanged  prices,  the  make  of  cheese 
in  New  York  state  has  been  liberal. 
Last  week  we  looked  for  a  slight 
change  of  prices  as  buyers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  off  expecting,  as  it  were, 
slightly  lower  prices.  However,  there 
has  been  better  inquiry  for  fresh 
cheese  during  the  latter  part  of  April, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  is  not 
only  steadier,  but  where  some  small 
sales  of  fancy  lots  are  concerned,  prices 
are  to  some  degree  better.  Old  cheese 
continues  very  firm,  and  is  also  get¬ 
ting  scarcer.  Short  held  goods  con¬ 
tinue  at  unchanged  prices,  mainly  24 
to  26  cents. 

Medium  Grade  Eggs  Firmer 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery  Apr.  25  Apr.  18  Apr.  27, 

Selected  Extras  ..  34  -35  34  -35  31  -33 

Average  Extras  ....  33  32  -33  29  -30 

Extra  Firsts  .  31  -32  31  -31(4  28  -29 

Firsts  .  30  -  30(4  30  -30(4  26(4-27(4 

Gathered  .  27  -3U4  26  -29 

23  -25 

BROWNS 

Hennery  .  34  -35  33(4-35  28  -32 

Gathered  .  29(4-33(4  28(4-33  25  -28 


Medium  grade  eggs  arriving  from 
nearby  points  show  some  improvement 
over  last  week,  whereas  the  better 
grades  have  been  slightly  less  active. 
On  the  whole,  the  market  seems  to  he 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  although 
trade  is  spotty,  some  stores  making 
more  favorable  reports  than  others. 
Experiences  vary  widely.  However, 
the  outlook  is  good. 

We  can  begin  to  get  an  idea  now 
of  something  of  the  future.  By  that 
we  mean,  it  is  possible  to  take  a  few 
facts  into  consideration  that  may  give 
us  an  insight  as  to  what  may  (or  may 
not)  he  ahead  of  us. 

Receipts  are  running  about  equal  to 
last  year.  Outside  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  indications  are  that  addition  to 
cold  storage  holdings  have  hardly  kept 
up  to  last  year.  In  the  ten  largest 
cities,  cold  storage  holdings  on  April 
20  totalled  1,654,564  cases,  compared 
with  2,040,711  cases  at  the  same  time 
a  year  ago.  The  increase  in  the  cold 
storage  holdings  this  year  from  April 
13  to  April  20  was  approximately 
105,000  cases  greater  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  From  these  facts 
it  appears  that  the  outlook  for  the 
poultry  man  is  fully  up  to  that  of  last 
year.  There  are  some  who  claim  that 
the  situation  is  not  quite  as  favorable 
while  others  are  more  optimistic.  From 
our  observations  we  would  say  that 
they  were  almost  on  par. 

The  weather  factor  is  a  big  one,  and 
a  great  deal  hinges  on  the  season  from 
now  on,  for  upon  that  depends  a  great 
deal  how  the  hens  respond  and  how 
the  young  stock  comes  along  for  next 
fall. 

There  are  some  who  have  criticized 
us  of  late  for  being  extremely  pessi¬ 
mistic  claiming  that  we  have  been 
“calamity  howling”.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  fall  in  that  error.  We  believe 
we  would  be  in  greater  error  if  we 
were  to  preach  the  reverse  and  thereby 
encourage  heavy  increased  production 
which  would  mean  burdensome  sur¬ 


plus,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
our  agriculture  to-day. 

The  official  figures  show  that  our 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  larg¬ 
est  cities  are  approximately  386,000 
cases  less  than  last  year,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  balance.  However,  this  year 
our  into-storage  movement  from  April 
18  to  April  20  was  over  105,000  cases 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  In  other 
words,  in  one  week  we  gained  over 
105,000  cases  on  last  year.  If  the 
gain  in  the  next  few  weeks  holds  pace, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  last  year’s  figures 
will  soon  be  reached.  Therefore,  those 
who  claim  that  the  situation  this  year 
is  infinitely  better  than  a  year  ago 
should  not  base  their  judgment  on  any 
one  day  or  week,  but  should  watch  the 
trend  during  this  flush  period. 

If  climatic  conditions  continue  as 
they  have  been  up  to  the  present  (sub¬ 
normal)  it  may  he  that  we  will  expe¬ 
rience  a  high  mortality  among  baby 
chicks,  with  a  smaller  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  going  into  the  laying  houses  next 
fall.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  outlook 
for  the  fresh  egg  producer  next  fall  is 
good. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Variable 


FOWLS  Apr.  27, 


Apr.  25 

Apr.  18 

1927 

Colored  . 

28-30 

30 

29 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . . 

28-30 

30 

29 

Colored  . 

30-50 

40-52 

33-45 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

30-45 

35-45 

50 

20-35 

TURKEYS  . 

30-45 

-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

18-24 

23-24 

22-25 

27 

The  live  poultry  market  is  a  variable 
factor  this  week.  In  some  lines  there 
is  a  good  outlook,  while  others  are  not 
so  good.  The  heaviest  colored  fowls 
are  inclined  to  drag,  being  held  at  the 
freight  market.  Light  to  medium 
fowls  have  been  working  out  better 
and  these  may  show  some  increase  in 
price.  They  have  not  been  over  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  there  are  some  indications 
of  growing  strength  on  these  lines,  with 
the  demand  swinging  in  line. 

The  demand  for  fancy  broilers  is 
holding  up  very  well.  Rocks  are 
working  out  satisfactorily,  as  are  a  few 
of  the  better  lines  of  Reds.  A  lot  of 
Reds  are  not  so  good  of  late.  They 
could  stand  a  little  finishing  off. 

Rabbits  are  quiet  at  26  and  28  cents. 

During  the  broiler  shipping  season 
it  is  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  birds  in  the  crates.  Of  course, 
in  some  instances  where  only  a  few 
birds  are  sent  to  market  grading  is 
impractical.  We  who  have  shipped 
now  the  limitations.  However,  there 
are  still  some  heavy  shippers  who  put 
large  birds  in  with  small  ones  and  mix 
the  lots  pretty  much  in  general.  These 
mixtures  do  not  appeal  to  the  buyers. 
A  crate  that  contains  birds  of  a  fairly 
uniform  weight  is  always  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  Furthermore,  it  pays  to  hold 
the  birds  for  a  couple  of  days  to  give 
them  just  a  slight  finish.  Lastly, 
smeary  birds  do  not  sell  as  well  as 
clean  birds.  It  is  true  that  feathers 
are  not  eaten,  but  neither  are  egg 
shells  and  yet  the  market  pays  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  clean  white  eggs. 

No  Change  in  Potatoes 


Apr.  27, 

STATE  Apr.  25  Apr.  18  1927 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack-. _  3.10-3.75  3.25-3.85  3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.00-4.60  4.00-4.75  4.15-4.40 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack— .  3.60-3.85 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  4.50-4.75  4.50-4.75  4.25-5.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  5.35-5.65  5.35-5.65  5.50-6.00 


There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  uotato  market.  Old  potatoes 
have  been  moving  rather  slowly.  On 
the  25th  Maines  were  dull,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  much  strength  to  re¬ 
port.  Not  enough  sales  of  New  York 
State  potatoes  were  reported  to  war¬ 
rant  quotations.  New  crop  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  have  been  in  liberal 
supply,  with  values  trending  downward. 
At  the  lower  price  levels  trade  has  im¬ 
proved  on  these  marks.  Most  of  the 
best  lines  bringing  from  8.00  to  8.50 
a  barrel,  a  few  brought  9.00  and  one 


car  brought  the  extreme  price  of  9.25 
but  that  did  not  represent  the  level  of 
the  market  by  any  means. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  18 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.59% 

1.56% 

1.34% 

Corn  . 

1.07% 

1.04% 

.71 

Oats  . . . 

.64 'A 

-62% 

.44% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

2.24% 

2.06% 

1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1-30(4 

1.20(4 

.88% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.79% 

-77% 

.54 

FEEDS 

Apr.  23. 

(At  Buffalo) 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  14 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

41.00 

39.00 

32.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

38.00 

37.50 

32.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.50 

41.50 

34.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

36.50 

32.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

45.00 

42,50 

38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.50 

40.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . . . 

41.50 

41.50 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

41.00 

29.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

42.50 

41.00 

29.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.00 

42.00 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

33.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

57.00 

57.00 

45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

56.00 

55.00 

35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

62.50 

60.50 

37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

64.50 

62.50 

39.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

54.00 

54.00 

47.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  P.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Market  Holds  Strength 

Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of 
us  the  hay  market  has  held  the  slight 
gains  recently  made.  Timothy  No.  1 
selling  at  $23.00.  The  demand  has 
been  active  for  top  grades,  but  has 
been  irregular  on  other  lines.  Last 
week  we  were  up  in  Greene  County 
and  one  farmer  told  us  he  had  sold 
about  20  tons  of  hay  for  $16.00  in  the 
barn  unbaled.  Reports  like  this  come 
as  distinctly  bright  lights  in  the  usual 
dull  picture  the  hay  market  has  re¬ 
vealed  this  year.  State  Alfalfa  holds 
to  $24.00  to  25.00  for  No.  1,  with  Tim¬ 
othy  containing  a  light  clover  mixture 
bringing  $22.00  for  No.  1,  other  grades 
ranging  down  to  $16.00. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  has  recovered 
some  of  the  lost  ground  last  week. 
Prime  veals  selling  up  to  16.50,  other 
lines  varying  from  12.00  up  to  16.00 
for  good  stock. 

Prime  steers  still  top  at  $14.00,  com¬ 
mon  as  low  as  $9.50. 

Bulls  are  steady,  a  few  fancys  still 
selling  as  high  as  $9.50  but  the  bulk 
of  the  market  ranging  from  $6.00  to 
8.50. 

The  cow  market  is  steady  a  few  se¬ 
lected  selling  up  to  $8.50,  but  straight 
sales  seldom  going  over  $8.00  for  the 
better  lines.  Others  range  from  $4.00 
up. 

Lambs  hold  steady,  springers  weigh¬ 
ing  around  68  pounds  bringing  $21.00 
per  cwt. 

Hogs  are  getting  a  little  better  at¬ 
tention,  the  market  is  firmer.  York¬ 
ers  weiging  from  160  to  200  pounds 
quoted  $10.25  to  11.25,  lighter  and 
heavier  weights  from  $9.50  to  10.50. 

Trade  has  been  slow  for  country 
dressed  veal.  In  a  small  way  a  few 
fancy  marks  have  brought  as  much 
as  20  cents,  but  that  figure  is  too  high 
for  the  average  best  of  the  market, 
which  is  closer  to  18  anfi  19  cents. 

Dressed  hot  house  lambs  have  been 
in  heavy  supply,  a  little  too  heavy  for 
the  good  demand.  The  freer  supplies 
may  be  attributed  to  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  light  weights  and  under 
grades.  A  few  selected  heavy  lambs 
weighing  from  35  to  40  pounds  have 
been  bringing  $12.00  or  a  shade  better, 
other  grades  vary  from  $5.00  to  9,00. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

Trading  is  very  quiet  in  the  bean 
market  with  values  previously  quoted 
fairly  steady.  Limas  and  black-eyed 
peas  appear  to  he  the  only  ones  trend¬ 
ing  a  little  firm.  However,  these  do 
not  generally  interest  our  eastern  pro¬ 
ducers.  Red  kidneys  are  firm  at  from 
8.50  to  9.50  with  the  white  variety  gen¬ 
erally  a  dollar  per  cwt.  higher  all  along 
the  line.  Peas  are  still  bringing  from 
9.75  to  10.25  (almost  twice  the  price 
they  were  a  year  ago),  with  Marrows 
from  9.50  to  10.25. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928. 


South  Jersey  Farm  News 

Grange  Opposes  Parole  for  Chicken  Thief 


Amos  Kirby 


American  agriculturist  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  to  learn  of 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Gloucester 
County  Pomona  Grange  on  a  plea  for 
a  parole  from  the  State’s  Prison.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  the  American  Agriculturist 
paid  a  reward  of 
$100  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of 
one  Basil  Barazous- 
ky  for  stealing 
chickens.  A  few 
days  ago  it  was 
learned  by  State 
Grange  Master, 
David  Agans,  that  a 
plea  had  been  filed 
with  the  Board  of 
Pardons  for  a  parole 
for  Bazil  Barazousky. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  on  April  21  they  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  no  parole  be 
granted  and  that  the  prisoner  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  his  full  term  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  arrest  and  conviction  of 
this  man  practically  broke  up  the 
wholesale  stealing  of  chickens  in 
Gloucester  and  Salem  Counties,  as  only 
very  small  lots  have  disappeared  since 
Barazousky  went  to  jail. 

Three  A.  A.  Rewards 

Without  a  doubt  the  paying  of  the 
A.  A.  rewards  and  the  conviction  of 
Barazousky  has  done  as  much  as  any 
thing  else  to  break  up  chicken  steal¬ 
ing  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
reward  of  $100  to  Lewis  Gerlack  last 
fall  and  another  $50  reward  to  Nor¬ 
man  Borton  a  few  days  ago  has  been 
well  advertised  in  this  section  of  the 
state  and  when  a  few  chickens  are 
stolen  now  it  usually  is  by  local  par¬ 
ties  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 

Discuss  TB  Indemnities 

Recently  we  heard  a  discussion  on 
the  high  returns  the  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  for  their  T.  B.  reactors.  The 
question  came  up,  whether  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  losing  much  actual  money  by 
cleaning  up  their  herds  at  this  time. 
Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil  showed  the  writer 
the  sales  sheets  for  the  herds  from  this 
particular  locality  and  the  figures 
showed  that  with  meat  selling  as  high 
as  8%  cents  a  pound,  the  owners  are 
netting  over  $100  per  head  and  one 
animal  in  one  herd  sold  for  nearly  $130. 

Milk  Companies  Warn  Dairymen 
There  is  a  great  rush  of  dairymen 
in  South  Jersey  to  test  their  herds  at 
this  time.  Two  of  the  big  milk  com¬ 
panies  have  already  served  notice  on 
their  patrons  that  they  must  test  or 
sign  up  for  testing  before  a  certain 
time.  This  has  cut  off  the  market 
for  milk  from  many  dairies  and  they 
have  been  forced  to  sign  up  regardless 
of  what  they  may  personally  think 
about  testing. 

Apples  Hurt  by  Freeze 

The  South  Jersey  apple  crop  has 
been  injured  by  the  three  nights  of 
freezing  temperatures  on  April  15,  16, 
17,  when  the  temperature  dropped  as 
low  as  25.  Many  varieties  show  some 
injury  including  the  McIntosh,  Starr, 
Rome,  Ben  Davis  and  a  few  others. 
The  injury  is  not  large  enough  to  se¬ 
riously  reduce  the  crop,  but  the  center 
cluster  bud  has  been  killed  in  many 
orchards. 

The  injury  appears  to  be  quite  gen¬ 
eral  all  over  South  Jersey  on  the  ap¬ 
ple,  but  the  peach  crop  appears  to  have 
escaped  serious  injury.  On  the  nights 
of  the  freeze,  the  air  and  the  ground 
were  both  quite  dry.  This  factor  is 
believed  to  have  saved  a  large  part  of 
the  crop.  The  winter  kill  on  the  peach 


crop  is  now  showing  up.  It  is  quite 
spotted,  with  orchards  in  some  local¬ 
ities  showing  heavy  injury  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  but  little  loss. 

Open  Game  Keepers’  School 

Up  in  Hunterdon  County,  near  Clinton, 
the  Game  Conservation  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  20  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  City,  has  opened  up  a  gamekeep¬ 
ers’  School.  The  object  of  the  project 
is  to  start  a  school  for  the  training  of 
game  keepers  for  institutions,  clubs  and 
owners  of  estates  interested  in  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  game.  A  tract  of  1,400  acres 
of  land  has  been  secured  for  the  game 
farm. 

Salem  Boy  Honored 

Belford  Moore,  son  of  Edward  Moore, 
of  Salem  County,  has  been  selected  to 
represent  New  Jersey  at  the  National  4H 
Club  Camp,  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  June  21-26.  The  three  other 
representatives  from  New  Jersey  to  the 


NATIONAL  Camp  are  Evelyn  M.  De- 
Grave  of  Mercer  County,  a  home  eco¬ 
nomics  club  member;  Marjorie  A.  Far- 
ry  of  Monmouth  County,  a  dairy  club 
member,  and  Walter  Runge  of  Morris 
County,  a  poultry  club  member. 

Appoint  Egg  Contest  Committee 

A  committe  representing  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  bankers,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  feed  dealers  and  business  men 
of  Hunterdon  County  has  been  formed 
to  take  up  the  question  of  establishing 
another  egg  laying  contest  in  that  coun¬ 
ty.  The  rapid  expansion  in  the  poultry 
industry  in  New  Jersey  in  recent  years 
makes  the  establishment  of  a  third  egg 
laying  contest  an  absolute  necessity.  It 
is  understood  that  Ocean  County  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  bid  for  the  contest  if  Hun¬ 
terdon  does  not  accept  the  proposition  as 
outlined  by  the  Agricultural  College. 

Appoints  State  Police  Committee 

The  Morris  County  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  appointed  a  special  State  Police 
Committee  to  work  with  the  state  con¬ 
stabulary  in  the  detection  of  criminals. 
This  is  the  first  county  in  the  state  to 
appoint  such  a  committee,  which  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Schwartzkopf  in  an  effort  to  break  up 
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the  present  crime  wave.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  are :  Wm.  M.  McIntyre,  Morris¬ 
town;  Andrew  Scully,  Schooley’s  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  Frank  Gillem,  Dover. 

Modify  Japanese  Beetle 
Quarantine 

The  quarantine  regulations  on  the  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  has  been  modified  to  require 
inspection  and  certification  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  leaving 
the  port  of  New  York  on  steamships 
originating  in  the  beetle  area. 

Morris  Dairymen  Hold  Banquet 

The  Morris  County  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociation  held  their  annual  banquet  and 
meeting  at  Flanders  on  April  12.  About 
75  were  present  and  E.  J.  Perry,  New 
Brunswick,  was  the  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Andrew  Scully,  Schooley’s  Moun¬ 
tain,  was  elected  president  and  Louis 
Guerin  of  Flanders,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Stages  Forest  Tour 

On  May  1  and  2,  a  tour  of  the  state 
forests  is  being  arranged  by  A.  J.  Scovell, 
of  the  Extension  Department,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Stops  will  be  made  in  the  recent 
fire-swept  district  along  the  coast. — Amos 
Kirby. 


North  Country  News  Notes 

Crops  Will  Be  Planted  Late  This  Year 


W.  /.  Roe 

seeding  and  on 


FREEZING  weather  has  continued  so 
late  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  first 
of  May  before  much  land  is  planted. 
Plowing  is  going  on  in  several  com¬ 
munities,  but  little  land  is  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  any  fitting.  Doubtless 
this  will  mean  a 
smaller  spring  wheat 
acreage  with  a  slight¬ 
ly  larger  sowing  of 
barley,  and  later  on, 
of  buckwheat.  As  al¬ 
most  no  winter  wheat 
is  grown  in  Northern 
New  York  the  open 
freezing  weather  has 
caused  no  loss  in  this 
respect,  but  is  being 
very  hard  indeed  on 
pastures.  There  is 
more  interest  than  ever  before  in  spe¬ 
cial  mixtures  for  seeding  down,  so  as 
to  insure  better  pastures,  many  now 
planning  to  reduce  the  number  of  years 
they  cut  hay  and  finishing  up  with  one, 
two  or  more  years  of  pasture  before 
plowing. 

Outlook  for  Wool  is  Favorable 

The  Jefferson  County  Sheep  Growers’ 
Association  held  their  spring  meeting 
today,  with  the  disposition  of  their 
wool  as  the  main  topic.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  purchase  of  enough 
wool  twine  for  the  members,  and  most 
of  the  wool  will  be  shipped  to  the  wool 
pool  to  be  collected  at  Boston.  This 
association  has  been  functioning  for  a 
number  of  years.  Some  years  the 
wool  has  been  sold  as  a  lump  to  buy¬ 
ers  on  a  bid,  other  years  it  has  been 
pooled  with  that  of  other  associations, 
and  disposed  of  during  the  year  when 
prices  were  best.  Fred  Robertson,  for 
seven  years  county  agent  in  Jefferson 
County,  was  in  charge  of  this  work  for 
several  years,  but  was  forced  to  give 
it  up  when  his  farm  work  became  too 
pressing. 

With  all  the  world  reports  regarding 
the  available  supply  of  wool,  and  the 
probable  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
of  the  areas,  things  are  looking  more 
favorable  for  better  prices  for  wool. 
Elton  Miller,  Pamelia  4-Corners,  is 
president  of  the  Jefferson  association; 
W.  A.  Mather,  Adams,  vice-president; 
and  Dan  A.  Barnes,  Watertown,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Boys  and  Girls  Plant  Trees 

Ray  Leonard,  of  Natural  Bridge,  will 
take  over  the  testing  of  the  Watertown 
Dairy  Improvement  Association  on  May 
1st.  Mr.  Leonard  has  just  completed 
three  year  course  at  Canton  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Kent  Stoodley, 
of  Adams  Center,  who  has  been  doing  the 
testing  for  the  association  since  its  be¬ 
ginning,  is  leaving  as  herdsman  with  the 


J.  C.  Penney  farms  near  Poughkeepsie. 

After  working  with  the  different  ex¬ 
tension  forces  of  the  state  for  the  past 
few  years  in  its  efforts  to  extend  the  re¬ 
forestation  efforts  of  New  York  people, 
the  Conservation  Commission  is  now  con¬ 
fining  its  work  to  the  4H  Clubs.  This 
year  33,000  trees  will  be  planted  by  33 
boys  and  girls  of  Jefferson  county,  who 
have  enrolled  in  the  forestry  work.  The 
trees  are  furnished  free  from  the  state 
nursery  at  Lowville.  Each  youngster 
has  to  sign  an  agreement  to  plant  the 
trees  where  none  are  now  growing,  and 
to  keep  them  protected  from  livestock. 

Attend  Lecturer’s  School 

A  goodly  number  of  Grange  lecturers 
and  some  Grange  masters  attended  the 
Lecturers’  short  course  held  at  Cornell 
the  first  part  of  April.  Judging  from 


reports  the  course  was  very  interesting 
and  worth  while.  James  Peo  of  Cape 
Vincent,  and  Carl  Fleming  of  Great  Bend 
are  going  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  field  peas  this  year,  using  the 
Chang  pea,  which  has  proven  to  be  quite 
disease  resistant.  The  Farm  Bureau  is 
securing  the  seed  and  working  with  these 
men.  It  is  expected  that  Fred  Lasher 
of  East  HounsfielcT,  and  Harry  Y.  Stone 
of  Dry  Hill  will  continue  the  trials  that 
they  started  last  year. 

The  county  agricultural  agents  of 
Northern  New  York  are  working  hard  in 
disseminating  information  on  corn  borer 
control  before  the  ending  of  the  control 
period.  Oscar  Agne  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty  has  attended  meetings  of  many  of  the 
33  Granges  of  the  county  giving  illus¬ 
trated  talks,  showing  both  the  danger 
and  the  methods  available. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 

NOW  has  gone,  plowing  sod  is  well 


a 


S  started  and  some  people  already 
have  their  cows  out  on  pasture.  With 
hay  selling  at  $7  to  $10  a  ton  this  is 
poor  economy  for  the  cows  or  the  pas¬ 
ture. 

Snow  fences  which  have  become  a 
great  convenience  in  this  hilly  part 
of  the  state  are  being  taken  down  and 
rolled  up  to  be  stored  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while 
to  take  them  down  they  will  be  need¬ 
ed  again  so  soon. 

The  generally  light  snow  fall  and 
small  amount  of  drifting  this  winter 
was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  boards  of 
supervisors  who  found  a  surplus  left 
over  from  their  snow  removal  fund  in 
most  of  the  Central  New  York  Coun¬ 
ties. 

The  poultry  business  is  certainly 
becoming  modernized.  Baby  chicks 
are  being  sold  at  the  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  stores.  Nor  is  the  old-fashioned 
brooder  found  necessary  for  them  as 
the  stores  are  keeping  them  warm  by 
means  of  a  large  electric  lamp  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  top  of  a  cone  shaped  hov¬ 
er.  Thousands  of  them  were  sold  this 
year  around  Easter  time. 

Grange  School  Successful 

The  school  for  grange  lecturers  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  last 
week  was  a  fine  success.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions  presented  many 
suggestions  that  will  help  improve  the 
grange  programs  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  grange 
work.  The  193  lecturers  from  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state  who  were 
present  were  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  alike  are  the  problems  of  lec¬ 
turers  everywhere. 

One  of  them  told  about  an  Albert 
Turner  of  Pharsalia,  Chenango  Coun¬ 


ty,  who  conducted  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  last  year  and  determined  that 
a  medium-sized  adult  woodchuck  o: 
hard  ground  could  pull  47%  pounds 
when  hitched  by  the  tail  to  spring 
balances  and  says  that  with  500  wood¬ 
chuck  holes  on  his  place  and  two  wood¬ 
chucks  to  a  hole  he  figures  that  he 
has  enough  unused  power  there  to 
equal  two  Fordson  tractors  providing 
he  can  devise  a  method  of  using  it. — 
C.  T. 


Ten  High  Herds  for  Butter- 
fat  in  February,  1928 

FOLLOWING  is  the  ten  high  herds 
for  butterfat  production  in  New 
York  State  Dairy  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  month  of  February. 

The  Chemung  Schuyler  Association 
led  in  the  number  of  cows  producing 
40  pounds  of  fat  or  over  with  155. 


County  Owner 

Monroe  George  L.  True 

Monroe  Wooster  Fruit  Farms 

Essex  W.  W.  Fortune 

Wyoming  Frank  Bean 

Seneca  A.  L.  Hollingworth 

Chautauqua  A.  J.  Harper 

Steuben  John  Hanington 

Otsego  Rexford  Davis 

Steuben  Chauncey  VanSkiner 

Chemung  Way  &  Neilitz 


Average  Production  per 
cow  in  milk 
Milk  (lbs)  Fat  (lbs) 


1591 

58.8 

1493 

49.5 

1422 

49.4 

1319 

48.6 

1434 

48.5 

1415 

48.3 

1187 

48.0 

1558 

47.1 

1343 

46.9 

1321 

46.3 

D 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

R.  S.  A.  BRUNNER  and  Nathan 
Kunkel  of  Stony  Run,  Berks  Coun¬ 
ty,  enclosed  a  large  tract  of  meadow- 
land  on  the  farm  of  Maurice  Kunkel 
which  will  be  devoted  to  breeding  and 
selling  muskrats  and  musk  rat  pelts. 
Twenty  pairs  of  black  muskrats  were 
ordered  for  propagating  them.  Brown 
muskrats  will  be  kept  separate,  as  they 
bring  lower  prices. — O.  D.  Schock. 
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ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
JjL  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lllinoi » 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


RofllivV  End  SPAVIN  and 
KlCfSU  Jr  «  kip,  shoulder,  leg 
and  foot  lameness  with  guaranteed 


SAVE  the  HORSE 

home  treatment,  humane  and  easily  used. 
FREE  “Symptom  Book”  gives  all  the 
“vet”  facts  a  farmer  needs — how  to  di¬ 
agnose  and  end  lamenesses.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  can  supply"  Save-the-Horse” — or, we 
skip  direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  wiH  do  as  much. 
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CORNELL  ‘12’ 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell ,  our  seed  showed 1 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

P.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess ' 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer¬ 
tified  Cornell  “ 12 ”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y, 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


25  PERENNIAL  PHLOX,  all  colors,  $2 

12  Sprouted  Assorted  Dahlias,  $1.  12  Iris,  6  lands,  $1. 
We  pay  delivery.  SMITH  &  SON,  430-40  Chancellor 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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We  Still  Farm  In  New  England 


farmers  for  artificial  and  uneconomic 
relief  from  the  government.  It  is  also 
very  interesting  to  note  the  different 
attitudes  of  the  people  in  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  Valley  and  of  those  in  Vermont 
following  the  great  floods  in  both  sec¬ 
tions.  Congress  has  been  besieged 
and  beseeched  ever  since  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  flood  for  millions  of  dollars  for 
relief,  and  we  are  not  saying  but  that 
this  relief  was  much  needed,  but  it 
was  needed  equally  as  badly  by  the 
farmers  in  Vermont,  hundreds  of  whom 
had  their  property  swept  away,  and  it 
was  not  asked  for.  The  Vermont 
farmers  instead  went  calmly  and  stead¬ 
fastly  about  the  job  of  helping  them¬ 
selves  out  of  their  own  difficulties. 

The  Measure  of  Farm  Success 

But  what  about  this  criticism  that 
farming  is  on  the  decline  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states?  After  all  ,the  chief  meas¬ 
uring  stick  of  farm  success  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  net  results  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
not  only  in  dollars  but  also  in  satis¬ 
faction  and  happiness.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  number  of  acres  or  the 
size  of  the  farm  business  that  counts; 
it  is  instead  what  is  left  when  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  and,  above  all,  in  the 
amount  of  happiness  that  is  gleaned 
from  day  to  day.  Farming  is  more 
than  a  living;  it  is  a  life.  On  a  basis 
of  these  measurements,  we  still  farm 
it  here  in  these  eastern  states  and  us¬ 
ing  these  measurements  of  real  results, 
I-  will  still  stack  up  our  eastern  farms 
against  those  from  any  other  section. 

To  those  who  say  that  farming  has 
disappeared  from  the  New  England 
hills  and  valleys,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  a  moment.  First,  remember  in 
our  comparisons  that  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  are  small  and  that  alto¬ 
gether  they  would  not  make  a  very 
large  state.  For  example,  all  of  the 
New  England  states  taken  together 
contain  about  66,000  square  miles.  In 
New  York  there  are  in  round  numbers 
49,000  square  miles.  Illinois  contains 
56,000  square  miles;  Iowa,  56,000;  Wis¬ 
consin,  56,000.  All  of  New  England 
has  only  159,000  farms  while  New  York 
contains  188,000  and  Illinois  225,000 
and  Wisconsin  193,000  farms. 

A  Leader  in  Dairying  and 
Poultry 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  are  doing  at  the  present 
time  on  these  farms.  Take  first  the 
dairy  industry,  the  outstanding  farm 
business  of  the  East.  In  New  England 
there  are  in  round  numbers  791,000 
dairy  cows,  which  produce  $86,324,000 
worth  of  dairy  products  every  year. 
New  England  is  noted  for  its  manu¬ 
facturing,  hut  we  would  like  to  have 
somebody  point  out  a  single  manufac¬ 
turing  business  in  New  England  that 
does  a  business  of  $86,000,000  yearly. 
C.  E.  Hough,  manager  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Milk  Producers’  Association,  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  value  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone 
is  approximately  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Wisconsin  is  the  leading  dairy  state 
in  the  Union  and  has  25  per  cent  more 
farms  with  rich  soil,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  for  the  dairy  business.  In 
spite  of  this,  you  could  put  the  entire 
dairy  business  of  Wisconsin  and  two 
or  three  of  the  nearby  central  west 
states  together  and  it  would  not  equal 
the  tremendous  production  of  dairy 
products  in  the  New  England  and  New 
York  milk  shed.  There  are  many 
cities  in  New  England,  and  the  people 
in  them  drink  a  lot  of  milk,  yet  the 
New  England  dairy  farmer  has  always 
been  able  to  supply  these  cities  with 
their  milk  and  have  plenty  to  spare. 

The  New  England  states  are  also 


( Continued  from  First  Page ) 

noted  for  the  production  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1925,  there  were  in  the 
New  England  states  8,138,000  chick¬ 
ens,  valued  at  more  than  $12,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  eggs  produced  in 
1924  was  $26,550,000."  New  York,  one 
of  the  great  poultry  states,  had  in 
round  numbers  in  1925,  13,408,000 

chickens  valued  at  more  than 
$17,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  eggs 
produced  in  1924  was  $33,000,000. 
Again,  doing  a  little  addition,  putting 
the  poultry  products  of  New  England 
together  with  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  covering  American 
Agriculturist  territory,  we  have  a  to¬ 
tal  which  will  equal  or  exceed  the  poul¬ 
try  production  of  any  other  similar  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Maine  Leads  in  Potatoes 

According  to  the  Census  figures,  in 
1924  the  comparatively  small  state  of 
Maine  raised  more  than  40,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  New  York  was 
her  nearest  competitor  with  a  little 
more  than  38,000,000  bushels.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  22,000,000,  Minnesota 
36,000,000,  Michigan  28,000,000  and 
Wisconsin  26,000,000  bushels.  What 
is  better  still,  out  of  all  these  potato 
states,  Maine  had  the  most  bushels  on 
the  least  number  of  acres.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  she  required  only  135,000  acres 
to  grow  her  40,000,000  bushels  while 
Wisconsin  required  233,000  acres  to 
grow  26,000,000,  and  Minnesota  took 
326,000  acres  to  grow  36,000,000  bush¬ 
els. 

A  Producer  of  Special 
Crops 

Another  specialized  industry,  in 
which  the  New  England  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  is  the  leader,  is  the  production 
of  maple  products.  The  great  quan¬ 
tity  and  high  quality  of  Vermont  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  are  known  to  every  lover  of 
this  product.  In  1927  the  farmers  of 
Vermont  tapped  5,665,000  trees,  which 
yielded  1,694,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar 
and  1,417,000  gallons  of  maple  syrup. 
The  total  number  of  trees  tapped  in 
the  United  States  in  1927  was 
12,937,000  so  you  will  see  the  little  state 
of  Vermont  had  nearly  half  of  these. 
If  the  maple  syrup  industry  should 
cease  in  both  Vermont  and  New  York, 
which  also  is  a  great  sugar  state,  then 
most  of  us  would  go  without  the  fine 
old  combination  of  maple  syrup  and 
buckwheat  pancakes. 

Coming  down  from  Vermont  to  the 
beautiful  and  old  farm  country  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  we  find  here  anoth¬ 
er  specialized  industry  producing  high 
quality  tobacco.  The  small  state  of 
Connecticut  grew  in  1925  about  26,000 


acres  of  tobacco,  yielding  34,690,000 
pounds. 

Of  course,  in  the  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  we  can  only  give  you  a  small 
glimpse  of  the  New  England  farm  bus¬ 
iness.  We  are  able  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  quantities  of  small  grain 
that  are  raised  and  in  particular  of 
the  large  acreages  of  forage  crops. 
The  business  of  producing  small  truck 
crops  for  large  nearby  cities  has  as¬ 
sumed  immense  proportions  in  recent 
years.  Moreover,  it  is  a  highly  skill¬ 
ful  and  profitable  business  for  good 
prices  are  received  for  these  products. 

But  if  you  have  come  through  the 
rather  surprising  statistics  listed  above, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  New  England  farmer  is  still  in  the 
farm  business.  You  will  also  agree 
that  he  is  entitled  to  more  credit  as 
a  farmer  than  he  seems  to  have  had 
in  recent  years. 

A  Wonderful  Section  to  Visit 

If  you  still  are  in  doubt,  I  hope  you 
will  he  privileged  to  travel,  as  I  have 
several  times  in  recent  years,  by  auto¬ 
mobile  through  some  of  the  sections 
of  real  farm  country  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states.  If  you  do  this,  you  will 
note  the  trim  and  prosperous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  New  England  farm 
homes,  a  proof  of  the.  statement  that 
I  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  discussion,  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  size  of  the  business  that  counts; 
it  is  rather  the  profits  that  are  left 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  both  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  in  happiness.  If  you  can 
take  such  a  trip,  and  especially  if  you 
can  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
the  fine  old  Yankee  stock  still  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  England  farms,  you  may 
agree  also  with  the  point  in  the  story 
about  the  Iowa  farmer  who  was  re¬ 
cently  passing  through  Connecticut. 
He  stopped  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
an  elderly  Connecticut  farmer.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  Iowa 
farmer  began  to  sympathize  with  the 
Yankee  farmer  about  his  small  stony 
fields  and  apparently  poor  soil. 

“What  you  should  do,”  said  the 
stranger,  “is  to  come  on  out  to  Iowa 
where  I  can  show  you  some  real  farm 
country.” 

“Wall,  now,  mister,”  answered  the 
Yankee  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
“I’ve  been  thinkin’  that  when  I  got  a 
little  spell  of  let-up  in  my  work,  I 
might  go  out  to  Iowa  for  a  little  vis¬ 
it.  You  see,  I  got  some  mortgages 
on  three,  or  four  farms  out  there  where 
I  invested  my  savings  made  from  these 
same  stony  old  fields!” 


He  that  lends  money  to  a  friend  has 
a  double  loss. — Proverbs  of  Scotland 
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/  '  With  the  A.  A. 

^Poultry  F  arme 


When  Chicks  Become  Unruly 


BABY  chicks,  like  children,  some¬ 
times  fall  into  bad  habits.  Then, 
too,  like  children  again,  baby  chicks 
are  often  not  responsible  for  their  bad 
habits,  but  those  in  charge  of  either 
the  chicks  or  children  have  used  some 
improper  method  in  handling  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  chicks  or  the  child.  Chicks 
do  not  need  coddling  or  babying  too 
much.  True,  they  should  have  proper 
warmth,  clean  quarters  and  proper  food. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  many  chicks 
are  spoiled  by  the  care  taken  of  them 
— overfeeding,  improper  feeding,  over 
or  under  heating  or  neglecting  them  in 
some  way.  Neglect  always  brings 
chicks  serious  trouble. 

Chick  Bowel  Troubles 
Perhaps  the  most  common  complaint 
you  hear  among  chick  raisers  is  com¬ 
plaints  about  bowel  trouble  and  diar¬ 
rhea.  Much  of  the  bowel  trouble  and 
diarrhea  is  caused  by  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  faulty  brooding,  and  poor  care  and 
neglect. 

Many  chick  raisers  have  been  scar¬ 
ed  into  believing  they  have  white  diar¬ 
rhea  when  the  whole  trouble  was  in 
wrong  feeding  and  handling  of  the 
chicks.  Chicks  that  are  chilled  or 
allowed  to  eat  filth  will  take  diarrhea. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  chicks  that  are 
even  contaminated  with  white  diarrhea 
will  live  and  grow  if  they  are  kept 
sanitary  and  given  conditions  that  are 
all  reasonable  and  correct.  To  keep 
bowel  trouble  out  of  the  flocks  see  that 
your  brooder  stove  is  the  correct  tem¬ 
perature,  that  it  is  not  too  hot,  nor  that 
it  does  not  go  out  in  the  night  and 
the  chicks  become  chilled. 

Huddling  or  Piling  Chicks 

Another  very  common  trouble  among 
chick  raisers  is  that  of  huddling  un¬ 
der  the  brooder  stove  or  piling  in  the 
corners  of  the  house.  More  often  the 
huddling  is  caused  for  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  in  the  building,  or  else  the 
chicks  at  some  time  have  become  chill¬ 
ed.  No  amount  of  heat  will  keep  them 
from  huddling,  if  once  seriously  chill¬ 
ed.  They  can  be  prevented  from 
gathering  in  the  corners  by  turning 
the  corners  with  wire  fencing  or  build- 


PINE  TREE 


Final  Reductions 


on  “Dependable  CHICKS” 

Order  Now 

Prompt  May  Deliveries 

We’ve  cut  prices  to  the  bone,  yet  offer  you 
Strictly  “Dependable  Chicks”  from  America’s 
pioneer  Hatchery.  You’re  protected  by  our 
guarantee  and  reputation  for  36  years  of  square 
dealing. 


Pine  Tret  Matings 

50 

160 

500 

White  Leghorns . . 

. $6.50 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Rhode  island  Reds 

and  Barred  Rocks . 

....  7.75 

13.00 

62.50 

White  Wyandottes 

and  White  Kocks . 

.  9.00 

16.00 

77.50 

Cood  Mixed  Chicks . 

.  5.50 

9.00 

45.00 

Special  Mating!— 3c  per  chick  higher 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  complete  satisfaction.  Join  with  a 
neighbor  and  benefit  by  reduced  prices  on 
quantity  lots.  Late  Catalogue  free. 

White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Ready  May  10th.  Write  for  special  prices. 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  55  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Owner 
Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


ing  paper  so  there  will  be  no  corners 
for  them  to  pile  up  in.  Chicks  will 
often  smother  if  they  are  allowed  to 
bunch  up.  Watch  the  heat  and  see 
that  the  chicks  are  not  overheated  so 
that  they  will  be  inclined  to  huddle 
and  pile  up.  It  is  well,  at  late  bedtime 
to  go  to  look  through  the  brooder  house 
and  under  the  brooderstove  and  see 
that  the  chicks  are  all  well  spread  out 
and  that  the  brooder  fires  are  operat¬ 
ing  properly  for  the  night. 

Toe  Picking 

What  is  known  as  cannibalism,  or 
toe  picking,  is  quite  often  a  serious 
matter  in  young  chicks,  especially.  This 
is  a  vice  that  is  mostly  found  in  the 
first  two  weeks  although  the  older 
chicks  have  been  known  to  take  to  toe 
picking.  Usually  it  starts  by  one 
chick  picking  and  tearing  blood  from 
the  toe  of  another.  This  seems  to 
give  the  flock  the  taste  of  blood  and  is 
hard  to  stop  when  once  started. 

Give  the  chicks  plenty  of  exercise, 
and  get  them  outdoors.  Hang  up  strips 
of  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  chicks 
to  pick.  Remove  all  injured  chicks. 
Look  to  your  feed  to  see  that  it  is  rich 
in  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamines. 
Give  the  chicks  more  green  food.  Give 
them  more  room  and  range. — Reese  V. 
Hicks,  Managing  Director,  Internation¬ 
al  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys 

Kindly  advise  me  what  to  feed  young 
turkeys,  for  the  first  six  weeks? — Mrs. 
G.  K.  B. 

DO  not  feed  baby  turkeys  until  60  or 
72  hours  old.  We  like  to  give  them 
a  drink  of  sour  milk  first,  then  put  a 
little  clean  gravel  in  a  dish.  We  use 
common  gravel  used  for  cement  work, 
and  sieve  it  through  a  window  screen. 
Next  cut  up  some  green  stuff— dande¬ 
lion  leaves  while  tender — then  lettuce. 
Cut  it  up  with  the  shears  so  they  can 
eat  it.  They  need  quantities  of  green 
feed. 

Steam  cooked  feeds  have  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  our  turkeys.  The 
first  day  after  the  milk,  gravel  and 
greens,  scatter  a  little  steam  cooked 
chick  feed  in  the  gravel,  but  just  a 
little  at  a  time.  Feed  about  every  2 
hours  the  first  5  days,  then  gradually 
lengthen  the  time  until  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  grain  about  3  times  a  day. 
About  the  second  feed  of  grain,  begin 
feeding  the  starting  mash  that  goes 
with  the  chick  feed.  Alternate  it  with 
the  scratch  grain  so  they  are  eating 
it  50-50.  Teach  them  to  do  it  that 
way,  then  in  a  week  or  so  you  can 
leaves  the  little  hoppers  with  mash 
leave  the  little  hoppers  with  mash 
pie  mix  the  scratch  grain  and  mash, 
but  we  do  not.  Yet  it  might  be  just 
as  well. 

Keep  Feed  Dishes  Sanitary 

Feed  these  feeds  until  about  8  weeks 
old  then  gradually  change  to  the  in¬ 
termediate  grain  and  growing  mash. 
Give  lots  of  fresh  water  and  be  sure 
the  dishes  are  scalded  every  day.  Keep 
the  hoppers  always  clean.  Feed  all 
feeds  in  clean  dishes. 

Continue  the  green  feed  as  long  as 
they  will  eat  it.  This  is  neglected  in 
many  cases.  Little  turkeys  are  not 
strong  enough  to  get  it  for  themselves 
and  besides  they  like  this  attention. 
Above  all  things  keep  the  quarters 
clean.  Have  lots  of  fresh  air,  no 
drafts,  keep  free  from  lice.  Watch  for 
worms  and  use  preventatives. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  one  asks  for 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


((KEEP  A-GOING  on  NOPCO- 

even  if  the  Sun  does  shine” 


It’s  mighty  profitable  to  feed  Nopco 
Cod  Liver  Oil  all  through  the  dark 
winter.  It  keeps  the  flock  in  condi¬ 
tion,  increases  egg  production,  gives 
life  and  body  to  the  little  fellows. 
And  it  is  just  as  necessary,  just  as 
profitable  to  keep  on  feeding  Nopco 
now,  even  though  the  sun  is  shining 
in  good  earnest  again.  Nopco’s  rich 
Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D  content 
will  supplement  the  work  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  green  food,  give  profitable 
results  that  those  elements  cannot 


give  alone.  The  sun  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  Vitamin  D  all  the 
time.  It  does  not  shine  every  day 
and  the  birds  naturally  seek  the  shade 
when  it  does.  When  a  hen  eats  a 
ration  with  NOPCO  in  it  she  cannot 
help  getting  both  Vitamins  D  and 
A.  NOPCO  is  a  guaranteed,  tested, 
always  available  source  of  both 
Vitamins  D  and  A.  Costs  less  than 
2c  per  hen  per  month — only  7c  per 
hen  for  an  entire  summer. 

Nopco — every  day  in  the  year. 


Ml  Dealers!  We  can  serve 

1^1  J  am  W  you  promptly  through 

^  your  jobber.  Write  us 

'Cod.  Liver  Oil  “d"  f“ 


Fill  in  coupon  for  our  tree  illustrated  book. 

. . . . . . 

National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  years 
l  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Kindly  send  me  your  free  book.  No  obligation. 

Name - 

R.  F.  D. - 

County - 
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1  buy  my  poultry  supplies  from... 


-State- 


DAIRYLEA 


Powdered 

Skim  Milk 


Controls  Coccidiosis  — Stops  Chick  Losses 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  method 
of  controlling  the  dread  coccidiosis 
has  been  worked  out  by  one  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  liberal  feeding  of  pow¬ 
dered  skim  milk.  This  method  is 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  No. 
202  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you 
free.  Don’t  wait  until  your  chicks 
are  sick;  get  the  facts  now. 


Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
made  In  our  own  plants  from  fresh 
skimmilk.  It  is  uniform  in  quality 
and  analysis.  Valuable  for  feeding 
Poultry,  Calves  and  Pigs.  Ask  your 
dealer,  and  insist  on  getting  Dairylea 
Brand  Powdered  Skim  Milk.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will  fill  your 
order  direct  from  the  plant. 


Address  . 

My  Dealer  is 


PACKED  IN  75  lb.  BAGS  Fill  out  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it 

and  in  150  lb.  BARRELS  today.  Learn  how  to  stop  chick  losses. 


garment  i 

Owned  j 


Name 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Ass’n,  Inc. 
Room  2110,  II  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
Please  send  free  Bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dry  Skim  Milk. 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

-|  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

X  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  10th. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  flew  York  City 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 

Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100 %  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

(582)  20 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  MUM*— 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chinks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American -Cert-  0-  Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  colw,  vigor  an  d  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%,  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Deferences:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Prices  Effective  May  7th  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.50  $10.00  $46.00  $  90.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.C.  and  S.C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  6.50  12.00  55.00  110.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Minorcas . .  6.75  13.00  57.00  115.00 

lmpt.  Barron  W.  Leghorn,  W.  Minorcas.  Parks’  Rox .  7.75  15.00  67.00  115.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100.  Light  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultr.vman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4)4  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments  f  We  wiU  sllip  20th  CenUu'J  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Teils  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  Imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


-\  EXHIBITION  QUALITY—  BRED  TO  LAY 


1ENE&N 

2SSC2 T 

[CHICKS, 


SA  TISFA  C  T  ION— PROF  I T 


7c _ 

/— -SNgfc—m  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1028 

#. CHICKS  “I  enclose  herewith  our  che  ck  for  $210.00  for  which  please 

send  us  1500  White  Rock  chic  bs  at  your  earliest  convenience.  _ 

Your  last  year’s  White  Rocks  chicks  gave  a  very  good  account  of  themselves  and  compared  favorably  with 
some  of  the  high  pedigreed  chicks  we  purchased  at  many  times  the  price  you  charge  for  vours  ” 

GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  (Br  B.  M.  Freeman  ) 

WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? 

Can  you  write  such  a  letter  on  your  last  years  purchase  of  chicks?  If  not,  why?  Hundreds  of  our  custo¬ 
mers  are  making  good  money  from  ATHENEON  CHICKS  which  is  the  reason  why  they  come  back  to  us  vear 
after  year.  50  100  500  1000  I  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.,  Buff  and  Brn.  Leghorns..$5.50  $10  $47  $  90  W.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  &  W.  Minorcas  $6.50  $12  58  $1 10 

S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brn.  Leghorns  5.50  10  47  90  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  7.00  13  62 

Bd.  and  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  12  58  110  I  Buff  Rocks,  Silver  Campines .  7.00  13  62 

Heavy  Mixed  (Odds  and  Ends  .  5,50  io  50  95 

Save  time.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Prices  effective  May  3rd  to  ,Iune  1st.  Fuil  count,  live  delivery  guar- 

postsfge  extra. °  D*  shipments  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M  Anconas  ,  $2.50  $4.50  $9  $25.50  $41  $80 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I  Reds  .  3.00  5.75  II  32.00  52  100 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  . 3.00  5.75  11  32.00  52  100 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.25  6.25  12  35.00  57  113 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants  . 6.00  11.00  20  59.00  95  190 

Assorted  Odds  &  Ends  Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8  24.00  38  75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10  30.00  49  97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks,  that  are  culled  for  health,  type,  color  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  leading  strains  as  Barron,  Wycoff,  Sheppards.  Fisliels,  Holdermans,  100%  Live  Arrival. 

Prices  Delivered  50 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Anconas . . ; . .  $5.25 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff,  B.  Minorcas .  6.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes . . . .  .  _  _  _ 

Light*  Mhced.d.'ZZ.Ic  Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG 


10  FREE  CHICKCWith  ever y  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 

„  Yl June  we  9ive  10  extra  chicks  free  of  charge. 
REDUCED  PRICES— Prices  on  our  high  quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts,  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Guaranteed  chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan  You 
can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  higher 
I  prices  than 
'  chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

It,  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


BOS_QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs. 
S.C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas.  Rocks,  Reds  and  as¬ 
sorted  chicks  at  low  prices.  Also  pullets. 
No  money  down.  Pay  full  amount  10 
days  before  chicks  are  shipped  or  C.O.D. 
Special  discounts.  100%  live  delivery 
postpaid.  Catalog  FREE. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.  2  A. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  rich^ld!  pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


May  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns . . . 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Rec(s . a . 

Black  Minorcas . . . 

Mixed  . . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


50  100  1000 

$4.50  $8.00  $  70 

4.50  8.00 

5.50  10.00 
.  5.50  10.00 

6.00  11.00 
4.00  7.00 
Richfield, 


70 

90 

90 

100 

60 

Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

....  .  ,  25  50  100  500,  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I-  Reds .  .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks.  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

For  Bishop’s  English  White  Leg. 
Chicles  for  May  and  June.  Can 
_  t  w  make  immediate  shipments. 

4^  ^✓Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  O. 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money— Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
feed  only  to  six  weeks  old  as  that  is 
one  of  the  hardest  times  for  poults  as 
they  are  usually  “shooting  the  red” 
and  that  weakens  their  condition.  A 
few  drops  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water 
once  a  week  at  that  time  helps  make 
blood.  Don’t  feed  eggs,  bread,  oat 
meal,  etc.  Those  days  have  gone  by. 
Steam  cooked  feeds  contain  milk.  A 
few  drops  of  turpentine  in  the  drinking 
water  once  a  w’eek  is  a  preventative 
for  worms.  Only  fix  what  the  flock 
with  drink  up  quickly.  Do  not  leave 
it  standing  around.  We  never  “dope” 
our  birds.  We  use  just  home  remedies 
when  needed  like  soda,  epsom  salts, 
turpentine  and  castor  oil. — Mrs.  C.  J. 
Doxtater. 


The  Twenty- Fourth  Week  at 
Farmingdale 

DURING  the  24th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,657  eggs,  or  66.5%. 
This  is  an  increase  of  76  eggs,  or 
1.08%  over  last  week’s  production.  To¬ 
tal  production  to  date  since  November 
1st,  1927,  is  61,728  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

W.  Leghorns — W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 

Mich.  R.  O.  P  . . .  63 

White  Leghorns — Justa  Poultry  Farm  ..  62 

R.  I.  Reds — Charlescote  Farm  .  62 

White  Leghorns — Warren’s  Farm  .  61 

White  Leghorns — Kilbourn  Poultry 

Farm,  Mich.  R.  O.  P .  60 

Barred  Rocks — Robert  C.  Cobb  .  60 

High  Petrs  to  Date 

White  Leghorns 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J.  ‘  947 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  ..940 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N. 

J . 917 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

Ohio  . 869 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich . ..858 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del.  850 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  South  Hadley 

Mass . 1015 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass  ....  891 
Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y .  746 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Croton,  Mass . 725 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 503 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 462 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 768 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 738 

Poultry  Dept.  Q.  A.  C.,  Guelp,  Ontario  705 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass . 723 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 716 

Brooder  Management 

NO  single  factor  in  chick  manage¬ 
ment  is  of  greater  importance  than 
heat  control.  No  condition  is  so 
quickly  reflected  in  stunted,  unthrifty 
chicks,  as  improper  temperature,  es¬ 
pecially  when  large  numbers,  say  300 
or  more,  must  be  brooded  with  one 
stove. 

Large  numbers,  however,  may  be 
brooded  with  success  if  correct  and 
uniform  temperature  is  maintained. 
Proper  temperature  protects  the  health 
and  insures  the  comfort  of  the  chick. 
Uncomfortable  chicks  won’t  eat,  and 
unhealthy  chicks  can’t  digest  what 
they  do  eat.  It  is  the  poultryman’s 
task  to  keep  these  two  team-mates, 
appetite  and  digestion,  always  ‘on  the 
job”. 

Keep  the  Temperature  Right 
Proper  temperature  is  for  the  first 
week  not  less  than  95  degrees  one  inch 
above  the  floor,  at  the  edge  of  the  hov¬ 
er.  Care  must  be  taken  to  teach  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


We  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
$9.95  a  Hundred 
White  Leghorn 

Bred-To-Lay  Chicks,  for  generations 
hatched  on  our  own  home  Plant. 
Special  price  above  to  have  you  try 
Farm-Service  301  egg  record  Heavy- 
Weight  winter  egg  producers.  $47.50 
for  500.  Just  send  postal  card  stating 
how  many.  Pay  your  own  postman. 
An  old  reliable  farm  hatchery. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  June  and  July  $2  less.  Odds  and 
Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  broiler  chicks:  Light,  10c. 
Light  and  Heavy,  12c.  Heavy,  14c.  Better  place  vour 
order  light  how.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Active, 
Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN BORN’S  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns .  $5.25 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  5.25 

Anconas  . » .  5.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.00 

SC  and  RC  Rcds.i .  6.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00 

All  absolutely  first  class 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  siiipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  Meech  Av.  Cleveland,  0 


Postage  Prepaid. 
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purebred  stock 

from 

BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

Lots  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . 10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 11.00  52.00 

Assorted  6.50  30.00  58.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


200,000  Chicks  1928 


GOODLINGS 
SUPER  QUALITY 

These  prices  effective  May  15.  From  free  range  Breeders. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Breed...'. .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Rl. 


___  _  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

|T|  •  1  S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

1  hl/*lrC  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25"  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  ',2c  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  j  n  v  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  per  100 

LS/±IjI  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  per  100 

„  rrr  „  rr  R-  I.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

CHICKS  Mixed  .  7.00  per  100 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  Prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


Chicks 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Rocks  ..$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Leg .  2.75  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 

I  pay  postage— 100%  Live  delivery  full  count.  Order  di¬ 

rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Eng.  W.  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

I’lJIf’lf  V  Common  W.  Leghorns  9.00  per  100 

UniUlVil  Reds  and  Rocks.  .  1 1.00  per  100 

Mixed  .  8.50  per  100 

CLOYD  NE1MOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  from  Delaware 
best  breeding  flocks.  10c  each.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Milford, 


Scarborough  Poultry  Farm 


Del. 


All  Phi  CHICKS  State  Supervised.  Rocks, 
UiJILlYJ  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

$12  per  100.  C.  C.  ALLEN,  SEAFORD,  DEL, 


\vv  ,  ‘  ■  \  -r.  'T-  T»- 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928. 
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Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal  Yon 

for  Vocational  School  yfor  can  do 

Boy  in  Pennsylvania  /^.j/  as  wen,  cata- 
State  Contest  for  /S?  logue  of  these 

Best  Project  Sturdy  Well  Bred 

$926.40  Chicks,  and  the  Story 

clear  in  of  *hi»  ®°7S  Success 

6  mos.  sent  free.  All  Leading 

#  tjy  f  Breeds,  Good  Discount 

'v’x  for  Early  Orders — Write  now 


“JUST  A  CHI  X”  [;aye  /  pgayow 


Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders — 16  years  Treating  you  [] 
the  whole  year  0.  Watch  “JUSTA”  Pen  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  It  captured  1st  place  in  production  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Order  May  Chix  NOW.  Prices  Postpaid. 


100  500  1000 

May  9th . . $18  $85  $160 

May  1 6th . $16  $75  $140 

May  23rd . - . $14  $65  $120 


After  May  28th— $12  per  100 
Eight  Week  Pullets  for  July  delivery  $100  per  100. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An- 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100: 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100:  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $*>0.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


~ 1  ""SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . . .  3.00  5.’50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  _  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50. 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 

that  Live.  . .  _ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoemxville,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick  will  please  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layer  and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  superior  merits  of  teh  Black  Leghorn. 
Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


»  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00  per^  100  from  our 
free  range  flock.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  New  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


_  _  white  Leghorns,  $10;  Barred 

U|ri^Q  Rocks,  $12  Mixed  $8  per  100. 
illV/IVJ  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
ranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  b,nR1yE.r’ 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $J'  , 

“Duck  N<-  £i. 

ROY  . 

blip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
chicks  where  the  heat  is.  It  is  best 
to  confine  chicks  for  two  or  three 
nights  within  a  circle  of  inch-mesh 
wire,  about  two  feet  outside  the  hover 
rim.  After  this  they  may  have  the 
run  of  the  house. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen 
warm.  Ideal  brooding  conditions  are 
met  by  having  a  hot  stove  in  a  cool 
room.  Mash  boxes  and  water  foun¬ 
tains  should  be  kept  some  distance 
from  the  stove.  Open  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  house  admit  direct 
sunlight,  and  improve  ventilation,  keep¬ 
ing  the  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh. 
Chicks  raised  under  such  conditions 
eat  more,  feather  better,  develop  more 
evenly  and  harden  off  with  less  trouble. 

Reduce  Temperature  Gradually 


Hover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks 
are  run  outdoors,  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  platform,  it  will  be  safest  to  confine 
them  near  the  entrance,  until  they  have 
learned  how  to  get  into  and  out  of 
the  house. 

“Profitable  pullets  come  from  qual¬ 
ity  chicks,”  but  inbred  qualities  can 
develop  only  when  skill  and  “hen  sense” 
combine  in  providing  favorable  con¬ 
ditions. — Locke  James,  N.  Y.  S.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale. 


Keep  the  Brooder  House 
Clean 

CLEANLINESS,  plenty  of  room,  and 
proper  feeding  equipment  are  the 
cardinal  factors  in  successful  brooding 
of  chicks,  according  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Keep  the  house  clean  at  all  times. 
After  the  fourth  week,  the  brooder 
house  should  be  cleaned  every  five  days. 
Remove  the  litter,  sweep  the  floor,  and 
put  in  clean  litter.  Chick  boxes,  feed 
bags,  pails,  coal,  and  other  equipment 
should  not  be  in  the  brooder  house. 

Crowding  is  common  to  many  poul¬ 
try  farms.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  poultrymen  crowd  their 
chicks.  Allow  two  chicks  to  one 
square  foot  of  floor  space  until  they 
are  four  to  six  weeks  old.  After  this 
allow  one  chick  for  each  square  foot 
of  floor  space.  Where  chicks  are 
raised  in  confinement  allow  one  chick 
to  each  two  square  feet  of  floor  space 
after  the  brood  is  six  weeks  old.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  rules  eliminates  crowding 
and  thus  gives  all  chicks  a  chance  to 
grow. 

Adequate  feeding  equipment  is  es¬ 
sential.  More  chicks  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  than  from  a  number  of  other 
causes.  One  inch  of  hopper  space  is 
recommended  for  each  small  chick.  A 
hopper  3  feet  long  feeding  from  both 
sides  will  accommodate  75  chicks.  Keep 
feed  in  the  hoppers.  Water  fountains 
of  the  two-quart  size  are  good  for 
small  chicks,  followed  by  the  gallon 
size  when  the  chicks  are  older.  The 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  to 
have  enough  fountains  so  there  will 
always  be  water  for  the  chicks  to 
drink. 


Do  Not  Let  Brooder  Fires 
Go  Out  Too  Soon 


“How  long  should  chicks  be  supplied 
with  artificial  heat?” 


THIS  will  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  time  of  year  hut  usually  the 


heat  can  be  removed  when  they  are 
8^^Lo  weeks  old. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality — we  put  it  in  the  bag !  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings.  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
14%  salt,  Protoryme.  No  meat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  itl 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate. 
>4%  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 
for  variety. 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “Profitable  Poultry  Management It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It  s  free. 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 

BEACON 


eggmash 

^ith  buttermii^ 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous. 

Full  of  Vitality.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last  part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per  our  price¬ 
list).  Real  chicks — at  prices  made  extremely  low  to  get  new  customers  interested 
in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men  who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..... _ 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S 
tered.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
hatching  dates 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — M^ixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Trade  mark  regis- 
parcel  post.  Ask  for 


Prepaid  by 


The  Keystone  Hatchery  ( Th «  oh  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  p». 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flock3  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I,  2  &.  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  25 

Established  1887 


Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average 

ter.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedi¬ 
grees  285  to  314.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  May  prices  very  low.  Order  Now!  Prices 
Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $3.00  $6.00  $1 1 .00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.*  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  108.00 

These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding 
few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  be9t  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  (rt 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N.  Y.%*V 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  MAY  DELIVERY 

C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $  1 1.00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas..  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid 
and  -00%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


schweglers“THOR-Q-BRED” 

“LIVE  AISID  LAV "  Ufl 


They  live1  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  10c  aud  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


(584)  22 

Thrifty 

Travelers 

invariable  select  the  Hotel 
Martinique  as  their  head¬ 
quarters  in 

New  York 

There’s  good  reasons  for  it. 
This  popular  hotel  offers  to 
every  guest  the 

Comfort 

of  home — splendid  food  at 
reasonable  prices  and  “the 
best  without  extravagance” 
i  n  every  form  of  perfect  hotel 
service.  It  will  be  our 

Pleasure 

as  well  as  yours  to  welcome 
you  and  prove  that  you  can 
live  right  at  the  right  price 
while  in  New  York. 


A.  E.  Singleton,  Mgr. 

Hotti  \600  Rooms] 

MARTINIQUE 

AFFILIATED  WITH  HOTEL  MCALPIN 

BROADWAY-J2^  toJJ  ^  STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


“STAMMERING 

lfs  Cause  aj\cf  (\ire  99 

Tou  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  I  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10812  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis 


ays' Free  Trial 


_  New  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 

direct  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  low  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample.  Make  big:  money.  Many  models  $21.50  up. 

t  ««****  Guaranteed  $1.50  each,  wheels. 
X3T&9  lamps,  horns,  equipment  at  half 
usual  prices.  Send  No  Money.  Write  for 
M  h-«mr  our  marvelous  prices  and 
termson  RANGER  Bicycles. 


Mea3 


CYCLE  CUDept.  B2oscHI£SfiD 


1I7/\AT  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
VYUUL  BATTING —  us  your  wool  and  we  will 

ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— FOR  CASH 

$1  to  $10  paid  for  old  used  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes 
showing  pictures  of  cannon,  soldiers,  flags,  etc.,  for 
my  collection.  Also  plain  envelopes  hearing  stamps 
used  before  1SSU,  Send  samples  or  description. 
John  W.  Glaze,  Westfield,  Mass. 


The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  available  to  any  Grange  lec¬ 
turer  on  receipt  of  2  cents  each 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

X,  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent 
farmer  for  robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for 

criminal  negligence  in  the 
death  of  his  wife  because  of 
lack  of  labor  saving  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp 

stump. 

4.  Mock  trial  of  Johnny  Wood¬ 

chuck  for  stealing. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928, 

My  Dahlias 

Well-Placed  Flowers  Add  Much  to  the  Attractiveness  of  Farm  Homes 


WHILE  I  grow  dahlias  nearly  every 
year  those  I  raised  last  year  were 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  had. 
The  first  ones  I  set  out  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful  (perhaps  other  farmer’s  wives 
have  had  hen  experiences  in  the  flower 
bed — hens  and  dahlias  together  are  not 
■very  encouraging).  As  it  was  late 
when  I  put  them  out  I  put  a  handful 
of  2-8-10  fertilizer,  such  as  we  had 
used  in  the  potato  patch,  in  each  hole 


Simple  and  Smart 


must  watch  her  lines.  The  whole  gar¬ 
ment  gives  the  effect  of  straight  slimness 
and  is  well  adapted  to  materials  of  the 
sports  type,  wool  jersey,  siTk  crepe,  lin¬ 
en  or  cotton  broadcloth.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  314  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Fashion 
Catalogs  and  send  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


and  covered  it  with  dirt  so  the  tubers 
wouldn’t  come  in  direct  contact  with  it. 

Before  this  I  had  thoroughly  spaded 
the  ground  and  taken  out  all  the  roots 
that  I  could  find  of  a  very  persistent 
plant  (see  note  below)  which  had  been 
very  bothersome  the  year  before. 

The  location  was  a  sunny  elevated 
strip  in  front  of  the  house  facing 
towards  the  south.  The  soil  was  a  rich 
sandy  loam  well  drained.  As  I  said 
before  the  hens  worked  havoc  with  the 
first  bed.  In  late  June  a  friend  gave 
me  some  plants  for  which  the  tubers 
had  been  set  in  boxes  of  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  soil  earlier  in  the  spring,  probably 
about  the  first  of  April.  When  set  out 
they  were  tall  spindling  plants.  The 
predictions  were,  “They  won’t  live!”  I 
carefully  planted  them,  staking  them 
up  and  keeping  them  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  well  watered  until  they  were 
at  home  in  their  new  surroundings. 
They  came  on  and  had  an  abundance 
of  bloom  until  killed  by  frost  in  Octo¬ 


ber  and  even  then  they  were  full  of 
buds.  (  The  rain  instead  of  the  usual 
dry  hot  time  may  have  been  responsible 
for  their  blooming  so  abundantly). 

A  few  of  my  plants,  I  started  from 
seed  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April.  These  did  well 
but  I  should  start  them  this  way  only 
for  the  novelty  of  it  as  the  tubers  pro¬ 
duce  bigger  nicer  blooms. 

My  dahlias  surely  gave  me  much 
pleasure  and  those  nice  plants  full  of 
bloom  gave  a  far  better  setting  to  the 
front  of  the  house  than  the  forlorn 
looking  stone  wall  would  have  done. 
Then  too,  I  had  many  pretty  bouquets 
for  the  house,  my  friends  and  sick 
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Women  everywhere  are  interested  in 
piecing  quilts  and  here  are  some  especial¬ 
ly  nice  designs.  Others  will  follow,  and 
you  can  build  up  a  nice  collection  of  de¬ 
signs  by  saving  all  as  they  appear.  If 
you  wish  the  paper  pattern  for  these  de¬ 
signs  send  15 c  in  stamps  per  block  ( giv¬ 
ing  name  and  number  of  block)  to  House¬ 
hold  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  If 
you  wish  a  sample  block  already  pieced 
send  thirty  cents  to  the  same  address. 


folks.  I  felt  amply  repaid  for  the 
work  I  put  on  them  and  I  hope  to  have 
some  nice  ones  again  this  year. 

Note: — I  would  be  very  pleased  if 
any  one  could  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
plant.  The  young  plant  resembles 
Sweet  William;  as  it  grows  older  the 
leaves  are  broader  at  the  center,  nearly 
an  inch  across,  I  should  say.  It  has 
a  root  similar  to  quack  grass  and 
seems  as  hardy  as  this  weed.  In  the 
fall  it  has  pink  blossoms  in  clusters. 
I  think  it  may  have  once  been  planted 
in  flower  gardens  for  it  is  often  seen 
near  old  houses  and  bridges. — The 
Garden  Girl. 


Voters’  Radio  Information 

A  non-partisan  radio  service  inaugurat¬ 
ed  January  3  by  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  broadcast  from  WEAF , 
New  York,  WRC,  Washington,  and  22  as¬ 
sociated  Red  Network  stations. 

(May  8—7  to  7 :30  P.  M.— Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time). 

Unemployment — An  Emerging  Issue? 

Speakers :  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New 
York. 

(May  15 — 7  to  7  :30  P.  M. — Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time). 

What  Congress  Is  Doing 

A  fortnightly  service,  conducted  by 
Charles  G.  Ross,  Chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch.  Guest  speakers :  Representa¬ 
tive  William  R.  Wood,  of  Indiana, 
Chairman,  Republican  National  Con¬ 
gressional  Campaign  Committee;  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  A.  Oldfield,  of 
Arkansas,  Chairman,  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Congressional  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee.  Topic:  “The  Campaign  Issues 
of  1928.” 

May  22—7  to  7 :30  P.  M. — Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time). 

Prohibition  in  a  Campaign  Year 

Legal  Aspects. 

Political  Aspects. 

(Watch  the  newspapers  for  announce¬ 
ment  of  speakers). 

(May  29 — 7  to  7 :30  P.  M.— Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time). 

What  Cpngress  Is  Doing 

A  fortnightly  service,  conducted  by 
Charles  G.  Ross.  Guest  speE 
R.  Kent,  Vice  President  of 


more  Sun.  Topic:  “The  Great  Game 
of  Politics  in  1928.” 

The  American  Library  Association  con¬ 
tributes  brief  book  lists  on  the  Voters’ 
Service  topics  which  listeners-in  will  find 
at  their  local  Libraries. 


“Home  Wherein  Music 
Dwells” 

THAT  a  home  music  night  during 
the  National  Music  Week  on  May 
6-12  may  lead  to  a  music  night  in  the 
home  every  week  is  the  hope  of  those 
planning  that  national  celebration.  In 
order  to  encourage  such  self-expression 
in  music,  the  National  Music  Week 
Committee  has  issued  a  pamphlet, 
“Home  Night  in  National  Music  Week,” 
a  copy  of  which  is  obtainable,  without 
charge,  from  the  Committee  at  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  help  the 
American  people,  especially  those  in 
the  rural  districts,  to  supplement  their 
listening  to  music  with  actual  music¬ 
making  in  the  homes.  The  leaflet  con¬ 
tains  ten  practical  suggestions  for  such 
music-making,  and  gives  specific  de¬ 
scriptions  of  how  the  various  activities 
may  be  carried  out.  It  is  expected  that 
the  carrying  out  of  these  ideas  will 
help  to  make  home  life  in  America 
more  in  keeping  with  Longfellow’s 
“Show  me  the  home  wherein  music 
dwells,  and  I  shall  show  you  a  happy, 
peaceful  and  contented  home.” 


The  New  Underwear 


Pattern  set  3044,  consisting  of  bandeau 
and  bloomers,  is  much  in  demand  just 
'now.  The  fitted  yoke  for  the  bloomers 
tends  to  eliminate  fullness  at  the  waistline. 
Most  attractive,  yet  practical  garments 
in  peach,  orchid,  pale  yellow  or  flesh  col¬ 
ors  may  be  made  up  in  crepe  de  chine, 
silk  jersey  or  voile.  Pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  1%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  are  required  for  the  30-inch  size. 
Price  13c  | 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Young  Woman  with  Plans  for  a  Little  Home  Asks  for  Suggestions 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

What  should  a  bride  furnish  for  their 
future  home? 

Prospective  Bride. 

THERE  is  almost  no  limit  in  price 
or  amount  as  to  what  a  bride  may 
provide  for  the  home  she  expects  to 
have  for  their  own.  (Thank  good¬ 
ness  you  said  their,  not  her!)  But 
one  likes  to>  know  what  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  then  she  can  add 
to  the  supply  as  means  and  time  per¬ 
mit.  In  the  list  given  here,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  required  have  been  kept  down  to 
the  minimum  for  a  young  farm  couple 
who  will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  enter¬ 
taining.  Even  if  they  board  the  hir¬ 
ed  man,  extra  bed  linen  and  coverings 
as  well  as  extra  towels  and  table  linen 
will  have  to  be  added. 

As  for  your  personal  clothing,  “the 
sky  is  the  limit”,  as  you  know.  The 
garments  needed  under  most  circum¬ 
stances  are  given  below.  But  if  you 
are  a  gay  body  and  go  a  great  deal, 
you  will  have  to  add  to  that  part  of 
the  list  representing  your  chief  activ¬ 
ities. 

Although  the  bride  does  not  usually 
furnish  her  kitchen  utensils,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  her  to  have  a  complete 
list.  This  will  appear  later. 

AUNT  JANET. 
Household: 

One  half  dozen  sheets,  one  half  dozen 


pairs  pillow  cases,  one  half  dozen  bath 
towels,  one  half  dozen  bath  cloths,  one 
half  dozen  hand  towels,  one  half  dozen 
guest  towels,  one  dozen  dinner  napkins 
(at  least),  one  dozen  tea  or  luncheon  nap¬ 
kins,  blankets  and  bed  coverings  sufficient 
for  coldest  weather  and  for  the  number 
of  beds  used,  enough  bed  spreads  for  a 
change,  enough  mattress  pads  for  a 
change,  stand  covers,  dressing  table  cov¬ 
ers.  Even  the  tablecloth  should  be 
chosen  to  fit  the  articles  of  furniture  with 
which  they  will  be  used.  One  silence 
cloth,  one  half  dozen  pot  holders,  one 
dozen  dish  towels,  one  half  dozen  dish 
cloths. 

Personal: 

One  half  dozen  suits  of  underwear;  one 
extra  nice  costume  slip  for  dainty 
dresses ;  two  serviceable  slips  for  ordi¬ 
nary  wear ;  one  half  dozen  night  dresses 
or  pajama  suits ;  one  complete  street  out- 


in  confectionery  sugar  until  the  prop¬ 
er  consistency  to  spread. — MRS.  R.  C. 
DL.,  New  York. 


Coaxing  the  Childish 
Appetite 

JUNIOR  didn’t  like  his  spinach  (se¬ 
cretly  I  sympathized  with  him)  but 
a  few  of  the  puffed  cereal  grains 
sprinkled  on  the  top  helped  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  I  found  that  this  plan  work¬ 
ed  well  with  other  foods. — E.  D.  Y., 
Calif . 

A  Loan  From  Heaven 

Irene  Curtis  Wallace 
A  Baby  Girl  came  tumbling  down 
From  Heaven  up  above. 

God  sent  her  so  that  John  and  I 
Would  know  still  more  of  love! 

A  Boy  Babe  strong,  He  later  sent. 
Now  I  am  doubly  sure, 

Both  are  Cherubs  from  Heaven  lent 
To  make  our  lives  more  pure! 


SUMMER  EASHN3NS 


5334 

Lovely  quilted  pillows  add  to  the  charm, 
of  any  room.  The  above  design  is 
stamped  on  the  cotton  padding  which  is 
quilted  to  the  rayon  or  satin  top  thus 
outlining  the  very  artistic  design.  The 
pillow  top  and  back  come  in  rayon  or 
satin  in  colors  rose,  nile,  green,  saxe  blue, 
maize,  tangerine  or  black.  Rayon  with 
tvadding  for  pillow,  85c.  Satin  with  wad¬ 
ding  for  pillow,  $3.25  each.  Order  by 
number  and  color.  Send  orders  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  4 th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

For  25c  additional  we  will  send  you  our 
book  The  Art  of  Embroidery,  consisting 
of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  all  the  principal  stitches. 
Our  complete  catalog  of  embroidery 
stamped  goods  may  be  had  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 


fit;  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  stockings,  bag  and 
either  a  suit  or  a  coat  and  a  dress.  At 
least  one  afternoon  dress  which  may  be 
used  for  informal  evening  wear  as  well. 
A  formal  evening  dress  if  it  is  needed; 
about  4  house  dresses,  about  4  aprons, 
a  dainty  hat  for  lighter  dresses. 


A  New  Flavor 

THERE  was  something  familiar  in 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  salad,  but  I 
could  not  place  the  flavor,  till  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  a  tablespoonful  of  apple  but¬ 
ter  had  been  mixed  with  a  half  pint 
of  boiled  salad  dressing  (or  mayon¬ 
naise).  Try  it  some  time! — A.  C.  S., 
Calif. 


Our  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  just 
off  the  press,  is  the  most  interesting 
issue  we  have  ever  published.  The 
styles  are  so  very  attractive,  and  the 
material  so  appealing  for  Summer 
wear. 

There  are  styles  for  women,  the 
miss  and  the  kiddies.  And  valuable 
articles  about  Vacation  Trips,  What 
the  Stout  Woman  Should  Wear  and 
Why,  Hints  for  the  Short  Women,  etc., 
etc. 

Send  12  cents  for  your  copy  today, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Extra  help  for 
washing  machines. 

Of  course,  washing  machines  are  won¬ 
derful  aids  to  washing.  And  you’ll  find 
Fels-Naptha  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
any  washing  machine !  It  gives  extra 
help  in  any  washing — two  active 
cleaners  working  together.  Plenty  of 
naptha  and  good  golden  soap — blend¬ 
ed  by  our  exclusive  process  into  one 
golden  bar.  Together  they  loosen  the 
dirt  and  wash  it  away.  Whether  for 
washing  machine,  tub  or  boiler — 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  a  ten-bar  carton  today 


EDWARDS  Roopk 

LAST  LONGER  'LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Edwards  Metal 
roofing,  shingles, 
Spanish  tile,  sid¬ 
ings,  ready-made 
garages  and  farm 
buildings,  are  rust- 
proof,  fire  -  proof, 
lightning  -  proof.  Last 
three  times  as  long  as  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Quality  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail.  Styles  and  types  for 
every  purpose.  Easy  and  economical 
to  apply.  Lifetime  satisfaction. 

We  are  tbe  world’s  largest  manulacturers  of  sheet 
metal  building  materials.  We  control  every  op¬ 
eration  from  the  raw  metal  to  the  finished  product. 
You  can  buy  from  us  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and 
save  all  intermediate  profits. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  162  or  for  Garage  Book. 
The  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
512-562  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.. 


FREE 

SAMPLES, 
Books  and 
.  Estimates 


Cuticura 

Loveliness 
A  Clear 
Healthy  Skin 

Insured  by  Every-day 
Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS— Great  $1  Values— 05  Glad¬ 
iolus,  10  Dahlias,  12  Iris.  12  Cannes,  5  Flowering 
Shrubs,  8  Hardy  Phlox;  25  Hedge — $1  each,  any  3, 
§2.50.  ST0NER0AD,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


The  woman  who  loves  to  crochet  can 
now  create  something  stylish,  artistic 
and  highly  useful  in  the  form  of  these 
Visca  Crochet  Hats.  The  visca  braid 
comes  on  spools  of  144  yards  each  in 
colors,  black,  white,  diadem  or  lavender, 
tiger  lily ,  liberty  blue,  gentian  blue, 
bachelor  button,  Castilian  red,  indepen¬ 
dence  or  navy  blue,  gull  or  light  gray, 
pistache  or  green.  One  spool  contains 
enough  for  a  child’s  very  small  hat  but 
two  spools  are  needed  for  larger  hats 
or  hat  with  brim.  Price  per  spool  $1.50. 
You  can  trim  with  flowers,  feathers  or 
ribbon.  A  sheet  telling  how  to  crochet 
six  styles  is  included.  Be  sure  to  state 

color  of  braid  desired . Send  orders  to 

Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  4 th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Orange  Delicacies 

*  *  * 

Orange  Cake  and  Filling. 

Two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one  half  cupful  of  milk,  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  orange  juice 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  grated  rind. 
Bake  in  layers.— Mrs.  R.  C.  DL.,  New 
York. 

Since  the  citrus  fruits  are  so  popular 
because  of  their  vitamine  content  this 
orange  filling  should  supply  what  is 
usually  lacking  in  most  cakes. 

*  *  * 

Orange  Filling  for  Cake. 

To  the  grated  rind  of  one  orange  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  orange  juice,  let  stand 
twenty  minutes,  then  strain  and  add 
slowly  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg.  Stir 
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W OOden  Spoil— Victor  Rousseau 


FOR  a  long  time  that  morning  they 
forgot  everything  except  their  hap¬ 
piness.  It  was  not  for  an  hour,  per¬ 
haps,,  not  until  Hilary  began  to  speak 
of  his  hopes  for  the  future  that  she 
remembered  what  she  had  to  say. 

“I  should  have  told  you,”  she  said. 
“The  waiting  must  be  so  long.  My 
father  would  never  consent — never, 
Hilary.” 

“We’ll  make  him,  said  Hilary  light¬ 
ly.  But  she  was  very  serious  now, 
and  Hilary  had  to  fall  into  her  mood. 

“What  has  your  father  against  me,” 
he  asked,  “except  my  cutting  down  his 
trees?  And,  as  for  that,  a  man  who 
sells  his  property,  or  rights  over  it, 
surely  can  never  justify  himself  in 
bearing  ill-will  to  those  who  purchase 
from  him?” 

“It  is  not  that,  Hilary.  It  is  be¬ 
cause — well,  first  because  you  are  an 
American.  He  does  not  love  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  he  hates  American.  He 
thinks  that  they  betrayed  Canada  in 
1783.” 

“I  don’t  know  how,  but  I’m  sure  I 
had  no  hand  in  it.” 

“But  your  nation  did.  You  see, 
Hilary,  after  Wolfe  took  Quebec  we 
French  cherished  the  hope  of  regain¬ 
ing  our  land  again.  Even  in  those 
days  the  Rosnys  held  high  offices  here. 
A  Rosny  was  ruler  of  the  land  in  the 
days  of  the  Intendants.  Then  when 
the  Americans  rebelled  most  of  the 
French  fought  against  them,  but  there 
were  many  who  hoped  to  regain  their 
French  citizenship,  or  at  least  to  be¬ 
come  independent.  But  after  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  beaten  America  made  peace 
and  left  us  under  her  sway.  Amer¬ 
ica  abandoned  us — at  least,  that  is  my 
father’s  view.  And  because  the  people 
are  satisfied  under  English  rule,  and 
loyal,  he  resents  it  and  broods  over 
it.” 

“But  that  is  all  ancient  history,” 
said  Hilary,  laughing  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea.  As  a  key  to  conduct,  the 
Seigneur’s  antiquarian  motives  appear¬ 
ed  impossible. 

“Not  to  my  father,”  answered  Mad¬ 
eleine  sadly.  “You  don’t  know  how 
cramped  our  lives  are  here,  and  how 
old  things  and  memories  are  cherish¬ 
ed  and  preserved.  And  then  my 
father’s  brooding  over  these  things 
arises  from  something  that  happened 
to  him  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
was  high-spirited  and  hot-tempered, 
one  of  the  dandies  of  Quebec,  and  they 
played  a  good  deal,  and  raced  a  good 
deal,  and  did  not  live  very  good  or  use¬ 
ful  lives,  and  fought  a  good  deal  as 
well.  My  father  fought  a  number  of 
duels,  and  at  last  he  wounded  a  friend 
so  badly  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  was  his  best  friend,  and  that 
changed  all  his  ways;  he  spent  three 
months  nursing  him  back  to  health, 
and  after  that  he  came  here  to  his 
seigniory  and  spent  a  year  quite  in 
solitude,  upon  the  island  in  the  Gulf, 
which  is  part  of  our  territory.  When 
he  returned  to  Quebec  his  whole  na¬ 
ture  seemed  changed.  He  married 
my  mother,  who  did  not  care  for  so¬ 
cial  life  there  any  more  than  he  did 
then,  and  they  spent  more  and  more 
of  each  year  in  the  Chateau  until  she 
died.  Since  then  we  have  lived  here 
the  whole  year  round.  And  he  has 
become  more  and  more  a  recluse,  read¬ 
ing  his  books  and  dreaming  his 
dreams.” 

She  smiled.  “He  is  very  good  and 
very  just,”  she  said  tenderly,  “but  he 
has  let  his  dreams  take  hold  of  him 
too  much.  And  they  are  bound  up 
with  his  craze  for  the  land.  He  wants 
the  seigniory  to  remain  undivided  for¬ 
ever,  he  wants  the  feudal  tenure  back, 
with  the  serfs  of  his  boyhood  days;  he 
loves  his  land  far  better  than  he  loves 
me — at  least,  I  believe  he  looks  on  me 


as  an  accessory  of  it.” 

She  hesitated.  “Hilary,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  presently,  “that  is  how  it  was 
arranged  that  I  was  to  marry — him.” 
Hilary  noticed  her  unwillingness  to 
pronounce  Brousseau’s  name.  “It  was 
because  he  has  a  hold  on  the  seigniory, 
and  if  my  father  lost  it  the  shock 
would  kill  him. 

“When — he — was  a  boy,  working  for 
my  father  here,  he  had  ambitious 
dreams,  like  so  many  young  Canadians. 
My  father  became  interested  in  him, 
gave  him  an  education,  and  helped  him. 
He  repaid  it  by  scheming  to  get  hold 
of  the  Rosny  inheritance.  He  wanted 
to  be  lord  of  the  county,  but  he  found 
that,  rich  though  he  had  become,  the 
people’s  fidelity  lay  with  my  father. 
So  he  set  to  work,  won  my  father’s 
confidence,  and  got  him  to  put  his 


me  to  think  that  my  heart  should'  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man  I  didn’t  know, 
of  a  stranger. 

“Does  he  know  your  decision?”  ask¬ 
ed  Hilary. 

She  nodded.  “I  told  him  when  he 
gave  me  to  understand  his  wicked  de¬ 
sign  against  you  that  I  could  never 
be  anything  to  him.  I  had  not  gaug¬ 
ed  him  before — or,  rather,  I  had  been 
hypnotized  by  my  sense  of  duty  to¬ 
ward  my  father.  But,  Hilary,  remem¬ 
ber  this” — her  cheeks  glowed  and  she 
looked  very  earnestly  at  him— “if  your 
love  is  as  true  as  mine,  and  as  un¬ 
swerving  as  mine,  you  can  remain  hap¬ 
py  in  the  knowledge  that  we  love  each 
other.  And  as  long  as  your  love  is 
unswerving  you  can  know  that  I  love 
you.  Nothing  can  alter  my  love  ex¬ 
cept  the  knowledge  that  yours  is  not 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlancrs,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor¬ 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  Him.  Hut  He  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love. 


money  in  worthless  companies.  Then 
he  became  his  creditor.  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  all  this,  because  I  was  at  school 
in  Paris.  But  when  I  came  home,  af-- 
ter  my  mother’s  death,  my  father  was 
in  his  power. 

“He  tried  to  free  himself  by  selling 
your  uncle  the  timber  rights.  He 
could  only  bring  himself  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  some  day  the  trees 
would  be  cut  down,  and  the  mill  would 
go,  and  we  should  have  our  ancient 
solitude  again.  But  he  needed  more 
money  to  help  a  relative  in  Quebec 
who  had  lost  his  fortune  through  tak¬ 
ing  his  advice  to  invest  in  one  of  the 
companies.  My  father  felt  obligated 
to  him.  So — he — got  the  mortgage, 
and  it  expires  in  December,  and — that’s 
all,  Hilary,  dear,  except  to  say  that, 
although  it  was  expected  I  was  to  mar¬ 
ry  him,  I  never  in  my  heart  expected 
to.  He  wanted  me  to  set  the  day. 
But  it  was  all  like  a  dream  to  me — a 
bad  dream,  as  I  know  now — and  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  consent. 
And  I  wouldn’t  let  him — kiss  me.  Only 
my  cheek— once  or  twice.  It  used  to 
make  him  so  angry.  He  hates  you 
so  much,  Hilary,  and  once  he  was 
jealous — he  seemed  to  divine — and  he 
accused  me  of  caring  for  you.  That 
was  what  made  me  angry  with  you. 


true.  And  although  the  waiting  may 
be  long  I  shall  never  become  his  wife 
to  save  my  father’s  lands — never, 
Hilary.” 

She  was  crying  softly,  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  Hilary  took  her 
in  his  arms.  Now,  in  the  light  of 
Madeleine’s  story,  which  recalled  Lafe’s 
forgotten  one  at  the  hotel  on  that  first 
night,  he  could  interpret  Rosny’s  frigid 
manner,  his  cold  acquiescence  in  his 
guest’s  presence  within  the  Chateau, 
the  courtesy  which  had  never  softened 
into  friendliness. 

But  with  the  realization  of  this  he 
felt  an  indignation  that  swept  away 
all  other  impulses  save  the  one  which 
urged  him  to  go  to  Rosny  now,  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  defy  his  threats  or 
pleading,  and  denounce  his  projected 
sale  of  his  child  to  Brousseau. 

“Dear,  I  am  going  to  tell  your  fath¬ 
er,”  he  said. 

She  started  out  of  his  arms.  “Hil¬ 
ary!  You  must  not.  It  would  kill 
him  to  know.” 

“But  he  must  know,  Madeleine. 
Don’t  you  see,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  delay.  It  is  right  that  he  should 
know. 

“He  will  be  your  enemy,  Hilary.  He 
will  fight  you  to  the  bitter  end.” 

“But  I  shall  not  be  his.  What 


they  know  you  are  our  friend.  But, 
Hilary,  I  can’t  bear  to  have  the  old, 
bad  feeling  back  again.  Give  me  up, 
dear!” 

He  laughed  and  put  his  arm  about 
her.  “I  can’t  believe  he  will  hate  me 
forevermore,  just  because  I  want  to 
take  you  away  from  him.  No,  dear, 
I  shall  tell  him,  but  not  to-day  per¬ 
haps.  You  see,  with  less  than  three 
months  before  us,  we  can’t  drift  any 
longer.” 

She  sighed.  “I  suppose  you  are 
right,  Hilary,”  she  said.  “But  then— 
what  will  happen  to  us?” 

“Is  the  interest  very  much?” 

“It  is  not  the  interest,  Hilary.  It 
is  the  principal.  And  he  will  take  our 
lands  away,  and  my  father — I  don’t 
know  what  will  become  of  him.  Hilary 
it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Hilary  looked  glum.  There  was  no 
chance  of  raising  that  amount  any¬ 
where.  And  it  was  his  turn  to  de¬ 
spair. 

“Are  you  sure,”  he  asked,  “that  the 
sacrifice  is  worth  your  while?  I  feel 
like  a  thief,  to  rob  your  father  and 
you,  unless  you  are  sure - ” 

And  it  was  her  turn  to  be  hopeful. 
“I  am  sure  that  I  love'  you,  dear,”  she 
answered,  “and  that  the  sacrifice  my 
father  expects  of  me  is  an  unjust  one.” 

So  they  resolved  to  speak  no  more 
about  it,  £o  tell  Rosny  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  occurred,  and  to  wait, 
though  the  waiting  for  something  to 
eventuate  which  would  resolve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  seemed  useless.  Only  a  mir¬ 
acle  could  save  the  seigniory  from 
Brousseau’s  grasping  hands. 

There  was  one  thing  that  had  puz¬ 
zled  Hilary  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
it  stayed  in  his  thoughts  and  would 
not  leave  him.  Why  was  Brousseau 
willing  to  spend  unlimited  money  to 
oust  him  from  his  timber  rights  ?  Why 
did  he  not  balk  at  murder? 

He  broached  this  subject  with  Mad 
eleine,  who  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

“I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way,’ 
she  answered  slowly.  I  thought  it 
was  just — just  because  he  sensed  that 
we  were  going  to  care  for  each  other, 
and  so  wanted  you  away.” 

“It  may  be  so,”  mused  Hilary.  “But 
I  don’t  credit  him  with  quite  so  much 
intuition  as  that;  and  somehow  I  fancy 
there  must  be  a  deeper  reason.” 

As  he  concluded  Madeleine  stopped 
suddenly  and  clutched  his  arm  in  agi¬ 
tation.  They  had  reached  the  side  of 
the  Chateau.  From  where  they  stood 
the  front  of  the  building  was  visible. 
A  buggy  was  at  the  door,  and  Hilary 
recognized  the  horse  as  Brousseau’s. 


And  he  told  me  that  you  went  to  Ste.  harm  can  he  do  me?” 


Marie  to  see  some  woman  there.  I 
knew  that  it  was  not  true,  it  could  not 
be  true.  But  the  words  hurt  me,  and 
because  of  that  I  tried  to  hate  you, 
dear — I  was  ashamed — I  am  still 
ashamed—” 

“I  think  we  must  both  have  known 
that  we  were  meant  to  love  each  other, 
as  soon  as  we  met,”  Hilary  said. 

“I  think  I  did  know,”  she  answer¬ 
ed  softly.  “And  I  tried  to  hate  you, 
even  before  I  knew  he  was  your  en¬ 
emy, ^because  of  the  folly  of  it.  It 
was  ^HJrd,  I  thought,  and  it  angered 


“Listen,  first,”  she  said,  as  they  be¬ 
gan  walking  slowly  back  toward  the 
Chateau.  “The  other  day,  as  soon  as 
your  recovery  was  assured,  father 
went  down  to  the  mill  and  talked  with 
your  hands.  He  gave  them  a  terrible 
scolding.  He  told  them  that  they  owed 
as  much  duty  toward  their  employer 
as  toward  him.  It  was  not  because 
he  loved  you,  Hilary,  but  because  of 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  SEIGNEUR  DECIDES 

HE  was  standing  in  the  living-room 
when  they  went  in,  facing  the 
Seigneur  across  the  table.  His  rage 
which  he  made  little  effort  to  hide,  was 
patent.  It  was  pitifully  clear  that  he 
was  the  dominating  force  there,  and 
that  Rosny  had  been  endeavouring  to 
placate  him  without  avail. 

“Come  in,  Madeleine,”  said  the 
Seigneur,  turning  to  her.  “You  will 
excuse  us,  I  am  sure,  Monsieur  Askew,” 
he  added  to  Hilary. 

“No!”  shouted  Brousseau.  “It  will 
be  just  as  well  that  your  friend  the 
American  shall  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  I  speak 
without  concealment  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  listen.  So  you  have  been 
implicating  me  in  your  troubles  with 
your  men,  eh,  Monsieur  Askew?  Be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  workmen  whom  you 
have  assaulted  at  various  times  draws 


his  sense  of  duty.  He  thinks  it  is  my  a  knife  on  you  and  cuts  you  slightly, 
duty  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  while  half  unconscious  from  your 
seigniory.  There  will  be  no  more  blows,  you  allege  a  plot  on  my  part 
trouble  with  your  workmen,  now  that  (Continued  on  Page  26 J 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

=  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  an<4 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Baby  Chicks 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
dogs,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 
months  old,  WTite  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W.  W. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— Males  and  females,  three 
months  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  WARD  WILLARD, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
dogs  ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIES — from  prize  win¬ 
ning  and  working  parents.  Three  brood  matrons  cheap, 
pups  $10  and  up.  TILBURY’S  KENNELS,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Si i  extra  fine  Coon  hound  pups  all 
papers  furnished.  GUY  L.  PADDLEFORD,  Chenango 
Forks,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


CREME  O’GOLD  FARM  JERSEYS:  For  sale.  Son 
and  grandsons  of  Elistas  Golden  Fem  3rd.  1009  lbs. 
fat  in  one  year.  Ages  0  mo.  to  2  years,  also  a  few 
heifers  and  milkers.  ROY  BIELBY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
In  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS — Out  of  heavy  producing,  large 
type  dams,  seven  months  old.  Championship  blood 
lines.  Accredited  herd.  Farmers  prices.  PARAMOUNT 
FARMS,  ,Richford,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits 


RABBITS:  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  New  Zealand  Reds, 
dandies,  various  ages.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’s-fall  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mal¬ 
lory,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  75  March  Pigs  $12.00. 
Three  for  $32,  over  three  $10  each.  Also  a  few  Fall 
gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  registered.  Large 
stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R4,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  (Big  Type) 
from  large  litters,  best  blood  lines  of  breed.  Address 
F.  B.  KIMMEY  &  SON,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER.  Grampian,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Marcy  Farms  strain. 
Hatching  eggs  $1.50  per  15  prepaid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS— Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas— 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  *  '  


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  —  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks — Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs.  Poland 
China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs — $1.00  per  15. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— Horning  strain. 
50c  each.  SABRINA  TWEEDIE,  Walton,  Del.  Co., 
N.  Y.,  R.R.  2. 


EGGS:  White  Face  Black  Spanish,  Red  Caps,  13 — 
$2.50;  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  13— $1.50.  O.  E. 
HENDRICKSON,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS — Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Fifteen  $1.35, 
prepaid.  HARVEY  CRESSMAN,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs,  chicks, 
youngsters.  Catalogues  Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford. 
New  Hampshire. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Yearl¬ 
ing  hens  $2.00  each.  Eggs  $1.50,  15.  Registered  O.  I. 
C.  pigs  $10.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS— large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $12.00-100.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY:  From  heavy  laying 
strains  of  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00.  W.  &  B.  Leg.  $9.00. 
Mixed  $7.00  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


LAYING  CONTEST— STATE  FAIR  WINNER  bred 
Sure  Live  Chicks.  Pure  290  egg  Tancred  white  leg¬ 
horns  $15.00  per  100.  Ringlet  barred  rocks,  Tompskins 
reds  $16.00.  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  100%  live  arrival. 
Eggs  from  25  breeds  poultry,  ducks.  Breeders  si  rite 
1S96.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  Hughesville, 
Pa. 


CHICKS— ROCKS,  REDS.  Leghorns  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Catalogue  free. 
“TRIPLE  H”  HATCHERY,  Lacona.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  $10,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas  $12  per  100.  15  other  varieties.  Dis¬ 

count  on  big  orders.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 
May  $15  per  100,  June  $10.  Safe  arrival  by  prepaid 
parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  BUFF  and  White  Leghorns  $10.00— 
100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00 — 100.  White 
Rocks  $13.00 — 100.  Heavy  mixed  $10.00 — 100.  Light 
7  cents.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  make  it  right. 
Write  for  catalogue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity 
free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


i  REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks  effective  May  8th.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue 
and  prices.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
TURKEYS — Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock.  Massive 
frames,  finest  markings,  eggs  75c — ten  $6.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
International.  Texas  all  World,  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10,  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  Quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS.  Ohio. 


GIANT  EMBDEN  GEESE— Also  Toulouse  and 
African  Breeding  Ganders.  Brown  Chinese  ganders 
specially  priced  at  $3;  $4;  $5  each.  A  trio  of  Dark 
Muscovys,  Buff  Orpingtons  or  Indian  Runners  for  $9. 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  C.  McCLAVE,  Route  4,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100  $25. 

Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

DUCK  EGGS:  Mallards,  Pekins,  11— $1.75;  White 
Muscovies,  11 — $2.75.  O.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  Rich¬ 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  from  healthy,  heavy, 
hardy,  rapid  maturing,  rigidly  culled  flocks.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  E.  HARE.  R  31,  Barker.  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire  cloth  for 
your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfgr.,  LYONS  FANNING 
MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  Acres,  latest  improvements 
in  house  and  barn.  Registered  cattle  and  sheep,  cattle 
TB  tested.  250  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of 
fruit,  maple  orchard.  IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN.  Del.  Co., 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  Farm,  two  miles  from  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  92  acres — sandy  loam — 20  acres 
woodland,  balance  orchard  and  farm  land.  Stone  house 
and  barn.  Over  800-apple  trees.  Abundance  grapes, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears  and  quinces.  12-acres 
wheat,  10  of  grass.  Good  markets.  Plenty  room  for 
dairy  trucking  or  poultry.  Offered  with  or  without 
stock,  crops  and  equipment.  F.  H.  YARNALL,  !  34 
High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Man  for  farm  work  who  can  run  tractor, 
drive  horses  and  milk  cows.  State  experience  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


SOBER  MAN  wants  country  home  as  Garden  and 
Farm  worker,  etc..  Address  BOX  448,  care  American 
Agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE  “STANDARD  200  lbs.  Gas  Well."— 
Fixtures  and  Lighters,  Circulars  free.  ELMER  STAND- 
ISH,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


HUMOROUS  PLAYS— One  and  four-act.  Cata 
logue.  HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  Of 
indebtedness.  GEO.  H.  PHELPS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  8x10  enlargement  25c.  Trial  offer.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST — Cash  price  paid  for  Dairymen’s  League 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Series  C-97  flat,  other 
series  in  proportion.  Offer  good  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Chenango  Valley  Telephone  stock  wanted.  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 

Voritgcie$S$t-  ~ 

RROODE  RT  EMPEHATURE 
Regulate  it/ 

l*?!r\nO$T  CHIOC  LOSSES 
lT  V  COME  FROM  OV£R- 
HEATtN&Ofc  CHILL¬ 
ING-  WJWN&  THE 
FIRST  3  WEEKS 
OF  THEIR  LIVES. 


y*. 


To  Regulate  the  Brooder 


LADtE-E-eS 

[  GEKT  EL-MEN-  . . 

}  IS  TIME  to  thrxoff 
r  THE  YOKE  OF  CROOK, 

AND  BLACKGUARD) 

,  SMACK  THEM  DEEP 
INTO  JAVL.ISAY!  60  TO 
THE  POUS  AND  VOTE  THE 
STRAIGHT  REWBCCRAnc  . 
TICKET  AND  CUAU-y 

— t«S£Bt»r 


GEE  STEVE,  IT'D 
BE  GREAT  IF  WE 
COULD  ONLY  o$e~ 
THAT  HOT  AIR.  TO 
HEAT  OUR  BROODER. 

HOUSE  WITH. 


FINE,  RALPH' 
BUT  YOU 
COULONT 
REGULATE- 
tT 


nV 


DEAR  ME 

WHAT  ARE 
,  THOSE  TWO 
nMWOiEN 
DcaeovEP- 

.IM  THAT 
PICTURE: 


By  Ray  Inman 


1st  3  days - 95°-97 

1‘Baianceof  week,---90 

luo  Weekl- - 85'  _  _ 

3*w>  weekl- - QO°-Qb° 

THEREAFTER- _ 

DARDO4LA0Y.-  TOURE  A  RIGHT' 

SM/W*.tliL_  chick  awrj&hg  but 

you're  ON  THE  WRONG  PACjE- 
YOUfeE  LADY *5  FASHION  NCXT" 
YOU  B  LONG- OVER  ON 
MUMMIN  G  PW5-E-- 


V5295! 


(588)  26 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 


Miscellanous 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  PEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  4c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15 
Pekham  St.,  Buffalo. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Prompt  deliveries.  Moderate  cost.  Latest  styles. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00 
100  berry  pickers’  record  tags  40c.  Samples  free. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIILIA 
FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  black 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 
list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS:  Giant  Washington  Rustproof 
$1.25-100.  $8.50-1000.  Prepaid.  JOHN  KENNEL, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors.,  labeled, 
worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 


CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes.  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds.  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO..  Morrisville,  Pa. 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY — Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry 
plants,  twenty  varieties  to  make  your  selection  from. 
Write  for  price  list.  F.  G.  MANGES,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES — Dunlaps,  Eatons,  Gibsons,  Bur- 
rills,  100 — 75c;  Premier  Cooper,  90c;  Mastodons  $2.00; 
Champions.  Progressives  $1.00;  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  grape  vines  $3.00  (prepaid)  thousand  wholesale. 
Cl, OVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 


100,000  PURE  William  Belt  strawberry  plants.  The 
big  sweet  with  a  perfect  blossom.  $5.00 — 1000.  -ALLEN 
SECHRIST,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


HARDY  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  plants,  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  name  choice.  500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.50 
prepaid.  $1.50 — 1000,  express.  Tomato — pepper — sweet 
potato.  May,  June  delivery  prices  free,  old  reliable 
growers,  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred  for  sale.  95%  germination,  April  test.  $4.00 
per  bu.  to  5  bu.  Above,  $3.50  shipping  point.  A.  L. 
WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus. 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bavs, 
N.  Y. 


WELLS  RED  KIDNEY  SEED  BEANS— Disease  re¬ 
sistant,  certified  by  New  York  Seed  Improvement 
Assn.,  MONTEZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The,  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs'  all  different.  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GlLLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Immatured  hill  selected  Russets, 
Heavyweights,  Smooth  Rurals,  Carman  No.  3,  No.  9. 
raised  from  certified  seed  running  300  to  500  bu.  per 
acre.  Certified  Cobblers.  Green  Mountains.  $2.50  per 
bu.  f.  o.  b.  cash  with  order.  Prompt  shipment. 
WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  F.O.B. 

here  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee. 
Varieties  Lettuce,  Onion,  Collard  and  Tomato,  same 
price.  Leading  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  De¬ 
livered  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.25.  F.O.B. 
here  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000,  $7.5^  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 


HOLLYHOCK.  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove.  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia.  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special— $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 


FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE — Onion,  Tomato,  Potato 
plants,  leading  varieties  ready  now,  packed  damp 
moss.  Postpaid  100,  50c;  500.  $1.50;  $1,000,  $2.50. 
Expressed  1,000,  $2.00;  4,000,  $7.00:  10,000,  $15.  Or¬ 
der  today.  Catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON  FARMS, 
Albany,  Ga. 


APPLE  TREES,  BALDWIN,  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  5  ft.  25c  each.  $20  per  100.  25  or 

over  at  100  rates.  Peach-trees,  Elberta,  Hale,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Yellow  St.  John,  2  to  314  ft.  15c  each.  $10 
per  100.  25  or  over  at  100  rates.  Concord  Grape 
vines,  one  year,  10c  each,  $5  per  100.  Hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  bushes  25c  each.  Many  other  items  at  special 
prices.  All  stock  offered  strictly  first  class  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free.  THOM¬ 
AS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock. 


CERTIFIED  BLACK  CAPS  and  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  50c  doz.  $3.00  hundred.  CHAS. 
WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  cabbage 
and  onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Quick  shipment, 
500.  65c;  1,000,  $1.00.  EUREKA.  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION— 12  Labeled  Dahlias, 
$1.00.  Mammoth  exhibition  and  variegated  varieties 
that  measure  6  inches  across.  Send  for  catalog.  MRS. 
B.  D.  BAILEY,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Litchfield.  Conn. 


MARY  WASHINGTON,  2  year  asparagus  roots,  $10 
per  1000.  Concord  and  Niagara  2  year  Grape  vines 
$10  per  hundred,  $80  per  thousand  at  JAY  CAR¬ 
PENTERS,  835  Clif  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Joy  mixture,  $2.50 
per  100;  Glad  mixture,  $1.25  per  100;  small  named 
varieties  12  kinds  labeled  $1.50  per  100.  Delivered 
3rd  zone.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon, 
Vt. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  all  varieties. 
Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants. 
Cabbage  and  Onions  $1.00  thousand.  Tomato  plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky.  COLEMAN  PLANT 
FARMS.  Tifton,  Ga, 


MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Best 
of  the  famous  Washington  family.  One  year  old,  50 
for  60  cents;  100  for  $1.00;  1000  for  $7.00.  Two  year. 
50  for  75c;  100  for  $1.25;  1000  for  $10.00,  postpaid. 
ADDISON  BALDRIDGE,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Outdoor 
grown.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  etc..  500, 
$1.50;  1000.  $2.50  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 
Tomato  plants  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed  10,000,  $20.00.  Transplanted  Tomato  and 

Pepper  $2.00,  100  postpaid.  Expressed  $10.00  thousand. 
Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  COUN¬ 
CILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CHOICE  PRIZE-WINNING  DAHLIAS:  Doz.  50c  to 
$1.00  varieties,  each  labelled,  $3;  doz.  $1  to  $2  varie¬ 
ties,  each  labelled,  $6;  doz.  $2  to  $4  varieties,  each 
labelled,  $12.  Or  one  each  for  $18.  Each  tuber  guar¬ 
anteed  to  grow  and  be  true  to  name.  Customers  are 
invited  to  express  choice  as  to  types  thev  prefer. 
BUTLER  DAHLIA  GARDENS.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS—1 Tomatoes — Langdon’s  Earli- 
ana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone 
Dwarf  Stone  and  Matchless.  Seedlings  $3.00  per  1000; 
Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per  1000. 
Peppers— Ruby  King,  Worldbeater,  Chinese  Giant  and 
Sunnybrook.  (Same  price  as  tomatoes).  Egg  Plants — 
Black  Beauty,  Seedlings  $5.00  per  1000;  Transplanted 
$12  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per  1000.  Cabbage— Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Wakefield  Seedlings,  $2.50  per  1000; 
Transplanted  $8  per  1000.  Cauliflower — Early  Snowball 
• — Seedlings  $4.50  per  1000;  Transplanted  $10  per  1000. 
Salvia,  Asters  and  Zinniasg  all  colors.  Send  for  free 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown. 
N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  ICy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25; 
10.  $2.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — From  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNIONS  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOLENS — Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct  from 
factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention  garment 
planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A,  Camden,  Me. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Hides.  Muskrats,  Deer 
and  Calf  skins.  Best  prices.  Try  us.  Get  acquainted. 
Write  R.  J.  FELTHAM,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL— Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.*' 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


How  Sharp  Are  Your  Eyes  and  Ears  ? 


ARE  your  eyes  all  the  way  open  or 
do  they  see  less  than  half  of  the 
wonderful  sights  that  Mother  Nature 
has  for  us  all,  especially  in  spring¬ 
time  ?  When  you  come  and  go  to 
school,  how  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  can  you  name?  What  wild 
flowers  show  first?  Where  do  you  go 
to  find  cowslips?  What  kind  of  soil 
do  trilliums  prefer?  Where  does 
lupin  grow?  Do  you  know  a  mocca¬ 
sin-flower  when  you  see  it? 

And  the  birds — can  you  name  all  the 
birds  that  summer  around  your  place? 
What  bird’s  nest  is  hung  from  a  crotch 
in  a  limb  instead  of  being  built  solidly 
on  the  branch?  Which  birds  come 
last  to  summer  here?  Which  leave 
first  in  late  summer  or  fall  to  go 
south  ? 

A  Museum  About  Us 

Many  a  city  boy  or  girl  would  be 
delighted  to  have  your  chance  to  watch 
for  all  these  happenings.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  to  learn  it  from  books 


^Monograms  as  simple  as  these  take  but 
little  precious  time  to  embroider,  and 
surely  nothing  is  more  individual  when 
done  than  one’s  very  own  initials. 
Whether  yours  happen  to  be  D  combin¬ 
ed  with  A,  B.  C,  or  some  letter  coming 
later,  this  series  offers  it  to  you  in  happy 
design  form.  The  designs"  are  easily 
transferred  direct  from  the  paper  through 
carbon  to  your  material. 


or  by  a  visit  to  the  zoo  or  museum. 
But  out  on  the  farm  and  in  the  small 
village,  birds,  flowers  and  trees  can 
live  without  being  crowded  out  by  hu¬ 
man  beings.  They  all  have  habits 
and  beauties  of  their  own,  only  it  takes 
eyes  to  see  them.  Old  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  a  great  many  secrets  that 
she  tells  only  to  those  who  love  her. 

Perhaps  your  teacher  and  mother  or 
father  can  help  you  to  find  the  names 
of  the  wild  flowers,  trees  and  birds.  If 
something  comes  along  that  they  do 
not  know,  then  there  are  little  book¬ 
lets  which  will  help  you  to  recognize 
these  things. 

From  the  mailing  room  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  you  can  often  get  free 
bulletins  giving  you  just  the  help  you 
need.  One  of  their  new  bulletins  is 
called  “Fifty  Common  Trees  of  New 
York.”  Many  of  those  trees  you  al¬ 
ready  know,  and  with  the  help  of  such 


a  bulletin  you  could  soon  learn  many 
more. 

Your  school  library  probably  con¬ 
tains  a  little  bulletin  called  “Spring 
Flowers”,  one  of  the  Cornell  Rural 
School  Leaflets  and  another  of  the 
same  series  about  our  wild  birds.  So 
there  are  books  to  help  you  and  right 
now  is  the  most  important  time  for 
you  to  use  your  eyes  and  ears  with 
all  your  might.  Most  of  our  summer 
birds  will  be  arriving  or  passing- 
through  on  their  way  north  before  the 
middle  of  May.  If  you  don’t  “Look 
sharp”,  you’ll  surely  miss  them.  Then 
too  some  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers 
are  already  gone  and  they  blossom  just 
once  a  year.  And  so  it  goes.  There’s 
nothing  that  is  more  fun  than  being 
sharp  enough  to  learn  all  these  little 
secrets  and  to  watch  for  them  year 
after  year. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
to  murder  you?” 

Without  answering  him,  Hilary  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  Seigneur.  “If  Monsieur 
Brousseau’s  business  is  with  me,  no 
doubt  you  and  Mademoiselle  Rosny  will 
excuse  us,”  he  said. 

“It  ain’t  with  you,”  retorted  Brous- 
seau,  scowling.  “I  was  just  telling 
you  my  opinion  of  you,  the  same  as  I’d 
tell  any  man,  no  matter  who  he  was. 
It’s  with  you,  Rosny,”  he  continued, 
addressing  the  Seigneur  again.  “And 
it  ain’t  private.  Private?  Diable, 
it’s  too  public!  It’s  made  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
Ste.  Marie  too.  Every  one’s  seen 
Mademoiselle  Rosny  riding  and  driv- 
ing  with  me.  Now  she  says  she  won’t 
have  any  more  to  do  with  me.  When  I 
make  a  bargain  I  stick  to  it.” 

“Monsieur  Brousseau,”  protested  the 
Seigneur,  “we  Rosnys  do  not  break  our 
pledges.  Whatever  my  daughter  has 
contracted  to  do  will  be  done.  But 
this  is  hardly  the  occasion,  or  the  man¬ 
ner - ” 

“I  know  it  ain’t,”  said  Brousseau, 
subsiding;  and  Hilary  felt  Madeleine’s 
hand,  which  had  gripped  his  arm  tight¬ 
ly  to  restrain  him,  relax  its  tension. 
“Maybe  I  forgot  myself.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  anything  but  a  gentleman  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  but  it’s  hard,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rosny,  when  everything’s  as  good 
as  settled,  to  have  it  put  back  in  the 
melting-pot.  Meaning  you,  Monsieur 
Askew!”  he  continued,  sneering  into 
Hilary’s  face.  “That’s  where  you 
come  into  this  business.  When  you 
were  brought  here  and  said  to  be  dy¬ 
ing,  which  must  have  been  a  lie,  I 
kept  quiet.  But  when  people  in  St. 
Boniface  began  to  talk  about  Madem¬ 
oiselle  here  having  thrown  me  over  for 
him  it’s  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  stand.” 

“I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  there 
exists  no  cause  for  disagreement,”  said 
Rosny.  “Monsieur  Askew  is  entirely 
guiltless  of  what  you  suggest.  Please 
remember,  Monsieur  Brousseau,  that 
he  is  my  guest.  Madeleine,  my  dear, 
I  suggest  that  you  and  Edouard  have 
a  quiet  talk  together.  I  know  that 
you  hold  your  word  as  sacred  as  we 
Rosnys  have  always  held  our  word.” 

Madeleine  was  as  pale  as  death,  but 
she  stood  forward  bravely.  “I  never 
pledged  my  word  to  you,  Monsieur 
Brousseau,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
“You  know  it.  You  asked  me  to  be 
your  wife  and  I  refused.  You  took  a 
good  deal  for  granted.  You  took  me 
for  granted.  You  made  a  mistake. 
When  you  treacherously  conspired  to 
cut  Monsieur’s  Askew’s  boom,  when 
you  planned  his  death,  you  lost  what¬ 
ever  chance  you  had  ever  had.  I  shall 
never  marry  you.” 


w  \ : . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1928. 


^  Service  Bureau, 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
J  •-  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Know  the  Firm  Before  You  Ship 


write  me  and  tell  me  what  to  do,  which 
they  did  in  this  way.  They  sent  me  an 
offer  which  I  understood  was  cash  as 
per  talk  with  agent.  They  came  back 
with  a  formal  order  for  me  to  sign  and 
return,  which  I  did  not  do.  From  the 
enclosed  material  you  will  observe  that 
I  was  to  get  paid  for  lumber  30  days 
from  date  less  two  per  cent  also  to  de¬ 
fine  the  grades  and  make  stipulations 
not  mentioned  before  in  our  talk  or  their 
first  offer.  What  do  you  advise? 


On  December  7th  I  shipped  B.  Kalman- 
son  two  pails  of  butter.  I  have  sent  him 
three  letters  but  have  received  no  reply, 
and  no  money  either.  Is  there  anything 
you  can  do  to  get  the  money  for  us. 

E  wrote  to  Mr.  Kalmanson,  310 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 
and  after  receiving  no  reply,  we  made 
a  personal  call  there.  We  found  an¬ 
other  firm  located  there,  the  Maragan- 
sett  Butter  &  Egg  Company  and  were 
informed  that  Mr.  Kalmanson  had  not 
been  in  business  at  that  address  for 
sometime. 

We  then  wrote  to  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  &  Railway  Co.  who  replied  that 
on  December  9th  the  butter  was  de¬ 
livered  at  310  Greenwich  Street  and 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Kalmanson  was 
secured. 

Later  we  were  informed  that  Mr. 
Kalmanson  is  associated  with  the 
Royal  Dairy  Company  of  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. 

We  wrote  him  at  that  address,  call¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  his  forgetfulness 
in  failing  to  send  a  check  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  but  as  yet  we  have  received  no 
reply  from  him.  We  are  also  informed 
that  Mr.  Kalmanson  recently  served  a 
sentence  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Atlanta  for  putting  in  fake  claims  on 
parcel  post  packages  claimed  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  mails. 

We  are  publishing  this  information 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

1WANT  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  getting  the  check  (which  I  re¬ 
ceived  today)  for  me  for  the  amount 
of  $10.92  for  a  case  of  eggs  shipped 
August  5th. 

If  you  had  not  gotten  it  for  me  I 
would  never  have  received  it  as  I 
had  tried  every  way  I  knew  before 
writing  you  but  I  could  not  get  any 
reply. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  tell  my 
neighbors  how7  you  assisted  me. 


for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  again 
repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said  in 
the  past: — Deal  Only  With  Licensed 
and  Bonded  Commission  Merchants. 


Our  Letters  Not  Answered 

OMPLAINTS  have  been  forwarded 
by  us  in  several  cases  where  the  let¬ 
ters  do  not  come  back  unclaimed,  yet 
we  do  not  receive  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply. 

Mr.  Robert  Burkey  of  Rochester 
Mills,  Pennsylvania,  fails  to  answer  our 
letters  concerning  a  check  given  to  a 
Service  Bureau  member  and  which  was 
brought  to  protest. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Barth  of  190  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Avenue,  Brooklyn  does  not  an¬ 
swer  letters  concerning  his  failure  to 
make  returns  to  a  subscriber  for  two 
cases  of  eggs.  The  Express  Company 
reports  that  the  eggs  were  delivered. 

Mrs.  J.  Sheehan  of  25  Hayward 
Street,  Buffalo,  fails  to  answer  letters 
concerning  potatoes  and  eggs  shipped 
to  her  and  on  which  our  subscriber  re¬ 
ceived  no  returns. 


Investment  Inquiries 
Increase 

ANY  agencies  claiming  to  have 
their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
nation’s  business,  have  stated  that  the 
condition  of  agriculture  is  improving. 
Such  statements  have  not  always  been 
accepted  at  face  value,  by  the  men  who 
actually  grow  the  crops  and  animals, 
particularly  by  the  man  whoie  particu¬ 


lar  type  of  farming  has  been  hit  by 
unfavorable  weather  or  prices. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  received  by  the  A.  A.  Service 
Bureau  from  our  subscribers  asking 
questions  about  investments.  This 
would  indicate  that  our  readers  have 
more  surplus  to  invest  and  if  this  is 
true  we  rejoice  with  them. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
the  rule,  “Before  investing,  investi¬ 
gate.”  Few  farmers  can  afford  to  put 
money  in  speculative  investments.  As 
a  rule  the  lower  the  interest  rate  paid, 
the  safer  is  the  investment.  Before  in¬ 
vesting,  consult  your  local  banker  or 
write  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau. 


One  More  Fraudulent  Home 
Work  Scheme 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  Art- 
craft  Card  Company.  I  answered  their 
ad  wanting  people  to  paint  cards  at  $8  a 
hundred.  I  sent  $1  and  received  a  brush 
and  colors  and  ten  cards.  I  painted  three 
cards  and  sent  them  in  for  inspection. 
They  sent  them  back  and  wanted  me  to 
paint  three  more.  I  painted  them  and 
sent  them  in.  They  came  back  marked, 
“FRAUDULENT!” 

I  am  sending  you  this  letter  so  you  can 
print  it  to  keep  others  from  losing  their 
money  in  the  same  way. 

THIS  is  another  home  work  scheme 
that  has  been  declared  fraudulent 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  In 
spite  of  this  good  work,  it  is  probable 
that  home  work  schemes  will  flourish 
as  long  as  folks  will  do  business  with 
them.  We  repeat  our  advice  so  often 
given: — Have  no  business  dealings  with 
home  work  schemes. 


Tax  Collector  Gets  First 
Gall 

Can  a,  town  tax  collector  or  a  school 
tax  collector  enter  on  to  a  man’s  prem¬ 
ises  and  levy  on  personal  property  with 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  it?  Can  he  sell 
it  for  taxes?  The  man  that  holds  the 
chattel  mortgage  served  a  notice  on  the 
collector  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that 
he  held  a  mortgage  on  this  property. 
He  forbids  the  sale  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  collector  goes  on  and  sells.  The 
man  that  holds  the  mortgage  bids  it  in. 
What  would  be  the  result? 

'pHE  man  who  leaves  his  personal 
property  in  the  hands  of  another 
when  the  tax  collector  is  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  his  dues  from  that  other  person, 
puts  his  head  in  a  noose  and  this  is  so 
whether  the  property  is  his  outright 
or  whether,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  his 
only  under  a  chattel  mortgage.  The 
tax  law  provides  that  a  tax  collector 
can  sell  any  personal  property  that  he 
finds  in  the  possession  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  taxpayer.  And  so,  as  in  this 
case,  where  the  tax  collector  is  warned 
that  a  particular  piece  of  property 
that  he  proposes  to  sell  is  subject  to 
a  chattel  mortgage,  he  can  tell  the 
person  who  warns  him  to  pursue  some 
other  mission  and  go  ahead  with  the 
business. — M.  S. 


No  Contract  Signed;  Stick 
to  Your  Guns 

A  representative  of  a  lumber  company 
looked  over  my  lumber  and  wanted  to 
buy  it.  I  informed  him  that  if  we  had 
a  deal  I  would  have  to  have  my  money 
before  the  lumber  was  moved,  he  to 
come  to  the  yard  and  scale  same,  pay 
for  it,  after  which  I  was  to  load  it  on  a 
car  at  Naples.  I  asked  the  bank  here  to 
write  a  special  letter  to  find  out  about 
the  company  and  found  that  they  were  a 
bankrupt  company  with  action  pending. 
I  did  not  sell  him  the  lumber.  He  was 
to  see  a  head  and  they  in  turn  were  to 


gTICK  to  your  guns  in  this  case.  I 
do  not  think  any  court  would  say 
that  you  had  made  a  contract  with 
this  company.  The  company  is  trying 
to  force  a  contract  upon  you  upon  the 
ground  that  your  letter  was  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  offer  previously  made  by 
it,  but  this  construction  is  against  the 
very  express  terms  they  have  made 
as  to  all  contracts  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  appears  on  the  company 
letter  heads.  It  is  very  plain  from 


Promptness  Appreciated 

I  WAS  pleased  to  receive  your  let¬ 
ter  with  the  enclosed  draft  on  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  for  the  amount  of  $130.00. 

This  is  the  largest  amount  I  ever 
received  on  a  one  Dollar  Accident 
Policy,  which  was  a  great  help  to 
me.  I  am  feeling  better  now. 

My  neighbors  and  friends  would 
not  believe  me,  when  I  told  them 
[  received  the  draft  for  the  above 
amount,  until  I  showed  it  to  them. 
I  will  recommend  your  Insurance 
Company  to  any  one. 

I  thank  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  for  your  attention  and  ser¬ 
vice  which  you  have  rendered  to  me. 


these  two  printed  lines  that  the  com¬ 
pany  does  not  make  any  offers,  that 
it  only  accepts  offers  made  by  other 
persons,  and  it  also  makes  very  plain 
the  fact  that  the  order  sent  you  was 
the  form  of  offer  that  the  company 
was  accustomed  to  accept.  But  aside 
from  this  point  there  was  no  contract 
even  if  the  company  could  say  then  an 
offer  was  made  which  you  had  ac¬ 
cepted  because  there  was  no  definite 
agreement  as  to  terms  of  payment. 
This  part  of  a  contract  is  always  very 
important  and  must  be  closely  under¬ 
stood  by  the  parties. — M.  S. 


Retains  His  Citizenship 

Does  a  man  lose  his  vote  when  mar¬ 
ried  in  Canada  to  a  Canadian  girl? 

T  IS  the  law  of  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  that  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  woman  follows  that  of  the 
man  she  marries  without  regard  to 
the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed.  The  American  man,  there¬ 
fore,  who  goes  to  Canada  and  mar¬ 
ries  a  Canadian  girl  not  only  does  not 
lose  his  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  but,  provided  the  lady  is  willing, 
he  adds  another  citizen  to  the  fold  of 
Uncle  Sam. — M.  S. 


Boy’s  Quick  Work  Wins 
Chicken  Thief  Reward 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 
the  owner  who  was  arrested  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  man,  tried  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  chicken  thieving. 

“I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  the  reward  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  information  that 
I  furnished  and  I  will  always  remem¬ 
ber  their  courtesy,  kindness,  prompt¬ 
ness  and  reward.  My  father  died 
four  years  ago  and  I  live  with  my 
grandmother.  I  have  three  sisters  and 
one  brother  besides  my  mother  who 
tries  to  help  us  all.  I  expect  to  go  to 
high  school  next  fall  when  my  money 
will  be  even  more  appreciated  than 
now.” 

We  trust  that  this  case  will  encour¬ 
age  others  in  St.  Lawrence  County  to 
follow  every  clue  when  chickens  are 
stolen  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  any  light-fingered  gentlemen 
who  contemplate  stealing  poultry  from 
a  farm  where  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign  is  posted. 
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Top  of  ijoia 

Farm. 


At  the  top  of  every  build¬ 
ing  on  your  farm  you 
need  a  good  roof — the 
kind  that  will  look  good, 
give  the  greatest  amount 
of  weather  protection  and 
the  longest  number  of 
years  of  service  for  the 
money  you  spend. 

Come  to  a  “Farm  Serv¬ 
ice”  Hardware  Store 
when  you  need  roofing 
materials  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  experience 
and  understanding  of  what 
kinds  are  most  suitable  for 
your  buildings.  Being  right 
in  your  locality,  we  know  the 
different  climatic  conditions 
that  must  be  met,  and  the 
best  method  of  applying  roof¬ 
ing  materials  to  give  you  the 
longest  trouble  free  protection. 
Whether  you  are  building  new 
structures  or  your  old  roofs 
need  recovering,  we  suggest 
that  you  come  to  a  “tag” 
store  and  get  our  help.  You 
will  find  it  a  sure  way  to  save 
money  and  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfaction  for 
your  investment. 
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np  HE  farm  woman’s  right 
-*■  to  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  questioned 
seriously  anymore. 

How  can  the  husband  refuse 
you  power  for  the  family  wash¬ 
ing,  the  week’s  hardest  task, 
when  he  pumps  his  water,  grinds 
his  axe,  chops  his  feed,  and  does 
a  large  part  of  his  field  work 
with  power?  He  knows  that  it 
pays  to  give  power  equipment 
even  to  farm  hands — why  not 
the  wife? 

The  Maytag  does  an  average 
farm  washing  in  an  hour  or  so — 
changes  washday  to  wash-hour. 
It  washes  so  thoroughly  that  no 
hand-rubbing  is  necessary  on 
grimy  overalls,  on  the  stubborn 
edge-dirt  of  collars  and  cuffs — - 
yet  it  washes  the  daintiest  clothes 
hand-carefully. 

It  saves  your  time,  your  health 
and  the  clothes.  Your  husband 
will  appreciate  that. 


5  •. 


For  homes  with  electricity, 
the  Maytag  is  available 
with  electric  motor. 
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Why  the  Maytag 
Won  World 
Leadership 

THE  TUB 

A  seamless,  cast- aluminum  tub — 
big  capacity,  machinery  free,  self 
emptying,  self  cleaning,  heat- 
retaining. 

WASHING  ACTION 
Maytag  Gyrafoam  agitator  — 
washes  faster — a  big  washing  in  an 
hour  or  so;  gentle  and  thorough — no 
hand-rubbing  necessary  even  on  col¬ 
lar  and  cuff  edges,  work  or  play- 
clothes. 


WATER  REMOVAL 
Balloon-type,  semi-soft,  never 
crush  rolls — safety  for  buttons  and 
delicate  garments.  Automatic  Feed 
Board,  automatic  tension  adjust¬ 
ment,  self-reversing  drain  board,  in¬ 
stant  safety  release.  Swings  and 
locks  in  seven  different  positions — 
all-metal  construction. 

AD  JUST  ABLE  HEIGHT 
Legs  easily  adjustable  for  height; 
handy  hinged  lid.  # 

HIGH-GRADE  CONSTRUCTION 
Enclosed,  silent,  precision  steel-cut 
gears  running  in  oil.  The  most  dur¬ 
able  washer  made.  Beautiful,  en¬ 
during  lacquer  finish. 

POWER 

Electric  Motor  for  wired  homes, 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  for 
homes  without  electricity. 


Tell  Him  about  the  Wonderful 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 


Farmers  are  getting  to  know  engines  as 
well  as  they  know  horses,  and  the  Maytag 
gasoline  multi-motor  is  an  engine  that  will 
delight  anyone.  For  ten  years  Maytag  has 
built  this  engine  to  equip  its  washer  for 
farm  homes  that  have  no  electric  power. 

It  has  been  continually  improved  with  the 
progress  of  engineering  knowledge.  It  gives 
the  same  steady,  even,  dependable  flow  of 
power  as  an  electric  motor  and  requires 
about  the  same  room.  The  same  four  bolts 
that  connect  the  electric  motor  to  the 
Maytag,  connect  the  Multi -Motor. 

It  is  in-built — a  part  of  the  washer — no 
belts  to  line  up — nothing  that  the  woman 
cannot  manage  herself. 


Engine  and  starter  are  combined  in  one 
unit,  directly  connected  to  the  crankshaft. 
Step  on  the  pedal  and  away  it  goes.  The 
modern  carburetor  has  only  one  adjust¬ 
ment  and  its  novel  arrangement  prevents 
flooding. 

The  Multi-Motor  is  air-cooled,  and  has 
Bosch  high-tension  magneto  and  speed  gov¬ 
ernor.  All  bearings  are  generous  in  size  and 
high-grade  bronze,  oil-grooved  bearings  are 
used  throughout,  assuring  little  friction  loss 
and  long  life. 

So  popular  is  the  Multi-Motor  Maytag 
for  farm  homes  that  the  Maytag  Company 
has  become  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
single  cylinder  gasoline  engines.  Only  the 
Maytag  has  it. 


PDPP  Trial  for  a  Whole 
K  E%MhSh  Week’s  Washing 


Pay  no  money  until  you  wash  with  the  Maytag  in  your  own  home.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  any  Maytag  dealer,  and  gladly,  without  cost  or  obligation,  he  will  send  you  a 
Maytag,  powered  either  with  electricity  or  gasoline.  Wash  with  it — give  it  a  rigid  test. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

Eastern  Branch ,  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maytag 

Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago,  Tues.  Wed.,  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat 
9:00  P.  M.  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Fri.,  8:3 
P.  M.  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Sun.,  7:15  P.  Id 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:0 
P.  M.  WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.M 
WBZ,  Boston,  Fri.,  7:30  P.  M. 

Hours  designated  are  standard  time  at  the  stations  named 
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Crops  Without  Cultivation 


Mulching  With  Paper  May  Overturn  Farm  Practice 


ONE  of  my  boyhood  recollections  is  of 
Father  going  down  the  corn  and  potato 
rows  bearing  on  the  cultivator  handles 
with  all  of  his  might  and  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  well  weighted  with  two  or  three  good  sized 
rocks.  To  most  of  the  older  generation,  culti¬ 
vation  was  no  good  unless  it  was  thorough  and 
deep.  How  religiously  all  of  us  were  taught, 
even  until  very  recently,  the  gospel  of  frequent 
and  deep  cultivation.  Even  yet,  thousands  of 
farmers  do  not  believe  that  a  crop  is  properly 
cared  for  until  great  ditches  have  been  plowed 
with  horse  hoes  or  other  tools  between  the  rows 
in  the  ancient  and  honorable  practice  of 
thoroughly  hoeing  or  hilling  up  the 
crop.  Both  practical  farmers  and 
scientists  were  agreed  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  cultivation,  not  only  to 
kill  the  weeds  but  to  conserve  the 
moisture  by  creating  a  soil  mulch. 

Now  we  must  unlearn  it  all.  Def¬ 
inite  and  carefully  conducted  recent 
experiments  over  a  term  of  years  have 
shown  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  for  many  crops  cultivation  of  any 
kind  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
— shades  of  our  fathers  ! — the  deeper 
and  more  thorough  the  cultivation,  the 
more  damage  is  done. 

When  you  stop  to  reason  it  out, 
why  not?  Just  scrape  off  the  dirt 
around  any  corn  or  other  plant  after 
it  is  well  started,  and  note  the  myriads 
of  little  roots  near  the  surface.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  all  of  these 
are  injured  or  destroyed  by  culti¬ 
vation,  and  how  the  deeper  the  culti¬ 
vation  the  more  roots  there  are 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

injured.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  tramp¬ 
ing  and  the  mauling  from  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  injury  from  dirt  and  stones  that 
the  plants  get  with  every  cultivation.  Think, 
too,  of  the  long  hours  of  labor  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  care  of  any  cultivated  crop, 
labor  that,  except  for  control  of  the  weeds,  die! 
more  harm  than  good. 

Yet,  you  say,  what  about  the  weeds?  It  is  of 
course  necessary  to  control  them.  How  can  one 
keep  them  down  without  cultivation? 

Yes,  that  is  the  problem,  but  it  is  one  which  I 
think  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved.  The  answer 


Mulch  paper  was  first  used  in  growing  pineapples  and  sugar  cane 
The  picture  shows  natives  setting  pineapples  through  holes  made  in 


is  that  it  seems  right  now  that  before  mam- 
years  all  farmers  will  be  using  a  mulch  paper 
laid  down  in  the  rows  and  in  the  orchard  to 
substitute  for  all  cultivation.  This  mulch  paper 
is  just  beginning  to  be  put  on  the  market.  It  is 
still  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage,  yet 
enough  experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
show-  some  rather  amazing  results. 

What  Mulch  Paper  Is 

Before  speaking  of  those  results,  let  us  see 
what  this  paper  is.  The  wonder  is  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  has  not  been  discovered  be¬ 
fore,  for  any  kind  of  paper,  providing  only  it 
could  be  made  to  last,  will  get  good 
results.  The  mulch  paper  on  the 
market  is  very  durable  and  has  been 
treated  with  asphalt  according  to  a 
patented  process.  Tarred  paper  will 
not  work  because  it  has  an  adverse 
chemical  action  on  the  soil.  The 
mulch  paper  must  be  very  strong,  yet 
thin  enough  to  be  cheap.  It  is  sold 
In  strips  either  eighteen  or  thirty-six 
inches  wide  and  in  rolls  containing 

.  O 

150  or  300  lineal  yards. 

In  garden  work,  the  paper  is  un¬ 
rolled  and  the  seed  planted  or  the 
plants  transplanted  along  the  edge. 
Plants  then  come  up  between  the 
edges  of  the  two  strips.  In  some  gar¬ 
den  work,  and  in  field  work,  holes 
are  broken  in  the  paper  and  the  plants 
grow  through  these  openings. 

The  paper  is  held  down  through 
the  season  by  a  little  soil  turned  on 
in  Hawaii.  the  eclges  or  by  stones,  or  if  desired 
the  paper.  ( Continued  on  Page  28) 


Empire  State  Potato  Club  Organized 


Quality  and  Cost  of  Production  Per  Bushel  Will  Be  Emphasized 

By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG, 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  state  potato 
clubs  have  been  organized  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  a  few 
other  less  important  potato  states.  In 
most  cases  these  clubs  have  operated  under  the 
title  of  400-bushel  or  300-bushel  clubs,  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  minimum  yield  per  acre  of 
field-run  potatoes  constituted  the  primary  re¬ 
quirement  for  membership.  Pennsylvania  has 
had  its  400-Bushel  Potato  Club  since  1922.  Last 
year  187  potato  growers  in  all  corners  of  the 
Keystone  State  earned  membership  as  premier 
growers,  obtaining  not  less  than  400  bushels 
per  acre  field  run  and  in  five  instances,  over 
600  bushels  per  acre.  The  New  Jersey 

organization  is  known  as  "Big  Spuds,” 

300  bushels  per  acre  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  being  the  primary  requirement, 
while  this  year  cost  of  production  per 
bushel  will  also  be  a  factor  in  con¬ 
sidering  eligibles  for  membership. 

Those  less  familiar  with  the  details 
of  organization  of  such  state  clubs 
have  at  times  criticized  the  idea  from 
the  assumption  that  the  net  result 
would  be  increased  potato  production 
and  lower  profits  to  the  grower  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  factors  involved  in 
efficient  production  and  market  qual¬ 
ity.  On  the  contrary,  sound  reason¬ 
ing  can  not  but  result  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  grower  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  potatoes  in 
yields  approximating  300  bushels  or 
more  per  acre,  is  the  grower  who  can 
withstand  even  adverse  market  con¬ 
ditions  because  of  a  low  unit  cost  of 
production.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  New.  York  State  where  com- 


Agronomy  Department,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

petition  from  other  potato  states  and  economic 
conditions  within  our  own  state,  require  that 
commercial  production  of  potatoes  should  be  left 
primarily  to  the  grower  best  suited  and  equipped, 
with  respect  to  soil,  climate,  marketing  facilities 
and  training  to  do  the  job  right.  Large-scale 
production  with  intensive  methods  requiring 
considerable  investment  in  modern  potato  plant¬ 
ing,  spraying  and  harvesting  machinery,  is  the 
only  system  which,  under  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  is  showing  a  profit  commensurate  with 
the  investment  and  effort  necessary. 


During  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  in 
February,  a  large  group  of  New  York  State 
potato  growers,  county  agricultural  agents  and 
others  gave  their  approval  to  the  organization 
of  a  state-wide  potato  club  under  plans  previous¬ 
ly  submitted  and  widely  discussed.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  lower  cost  of  production 
through  more  efficient  cultural  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  market  quality  of  New  York  potatoes, 
and  to  provide  a  closer  tie-up  of  potato  growers 
throughout  the  state.  In  brief,  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  is  based  upon  the  same  principles 
involved  in  the  “Master  Farmer”  idea  outlined 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  March 
24-31. 

Contrary  to  rather  common  opinion  arising 
from  premature  publicity,  this  is 
not  a  400-bushel  club  and  the  plan 
does  not  involve  in  any  way  a  definite 
stipulation  as  to  minimum  yield  re¬ 
quirement.  Neither  is  membership 
based  on  participation  in  the  potato- 
growing  contest.  The  club  will  begin 
to  function  at  planting  time  this 
spring.  The  club  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association.  Its  annual 
meeting  and  exhibit  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  state  convention 
of  that  organization  at  Utica  next 
January. 

Membership  in  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  is  open  to  all  persons 
whether  engaged  in  potato  growing 
or  some  other  phase  of  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry.  Annual  membership  dues  are 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  payable  to  the  local 
farm  bureau  manager  or  the  chairman 
(Continued  on  Page  7 J 


Planting  is  already  finished  in  parts  of  A.  A.  territory  but  there  is  still 
plenty  of  time  before  June  IS  to  enroll  in  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 
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Master  Farmers  for  New  York 


Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Making  Nominations 


LAST  week  we  published  the  rules  and  the 
Master  Farmer  score  card  for  New  Jersey 
and  already  the  nominations  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Master  Farmers  are  beginning  to  come 
in.  This  week  on  this  page  are  the  directions 
and  score  card  for  nominating  Master  Farmers 
in  New  York.  Remember  that  anybody  can 
make  the  nomination.  They  may  be  made  by 
neighbors,  relatives,  county  agricultural  agents, 
extension  specialists,  bankers,  storekeepers,  and 
by  am  one  else  who  has  a  real  Master  Farmer 
in  mind. 

We  ask  only  two  things :  first,  that  you  be 
sure  that  the  farmer  you  nominate  is  worthy  of 
the  great  honor  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
second,  that  you  send  in  the  score  card  with 
your  nomination. 

This  great  movement  of  nominating  Master 
Farmers  will  be  made  in  1928  in  practically  every 
important  agricultural  state.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  farm  journals  which  are  members  of  the 
Standard  Farm  Paper  Unit,  each  paper  making 
the  awards  in  its  own  territory. 

How  the  Candidates  are  Judged 

As  soon  as  the  nominations  are  received,  the 
questionnaire  called  the  Master  Farmer  work 
sheet,  asking  for  full  information  on  the  points 
covered  by  the  score  card  will  be  sent  to  all 
nominees  or  candidates.  This  questionnaire  is 
to  be  returned  to  American  Agriculturist 
where  the  information  will  be  used,  and  any 
other  facts  available,  as  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  scoring.  Thirty  or  more  of  the  nomi¬ 
nees  who  rank  the  highest  in  this  preliminary 
scoring  by  the  judges  will  be  visited  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  Agriculturist  editorial 
staff  who  will  collect  from  this  personal  inter¬ 
view  additional  information.  In  New  Jersey  the 
candidates  will  be  visited  by  representatives  of 
both  the  P ennsylvania  Farmer  and  American 
Agriculturist.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Master 
Farme?  judges  and  also  possibly  representatives 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  will  visit  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  candidates  who  stand 
highest  in  the  preliminary  scoring.  All  of  this 
information  thus  carefully  collected  will  be  used 
to  make  the  final  selection  of  men  to  be  honored 
and  given  the  Master  Farmer  award  for  the 
year  1928. 

The  Master  Farmer  judges  will  be  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  eastern  agriculture  and  their  names 
will  be  announced  later. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  recognize  outstanding  merit  in 
agriculture  as  it  is  recognized  in  other  trades  and 
professions. 

What  is  a  Master  Farmer? 

The  type  of  man  we  want  to  find  and  publicly 
recognize  is  the  one  who  has  not  only  made  a 
success  in  his  actual  farm  business  but  who  also 
is  on  the  whole  a  splendid  father,  home-maker 
and  all  around  good  citizen. 

On  this  page  is  the  Master  Farmer  score  card 
for  New  York.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  you  in  making  your  nomination.  Last  week 
we  printed  the  New  Jersey  score  card  and  gave 
the  number  of  points  to  be  credited  to  each 
detail  on  the  card.  We  suggest  that  you  refer 
to  Page  5  of  last  week’s  issue  and  read  under 
the  subject,  “Directions  for  Scoring,”  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  made  for  you  to  bear  in  mind 
in  making  nominations  for  Master  Farmers. 

For  New  York,  however,  we  are  going  to  try 
a  little  different  plan  and  not  ask  you  to  do  any 
scoring  in  your  nomination.  We  will  do  that 
later.  But  you  can  use  the  score  card  as  a  sort 
of  measuring  stick  to  enable  you  to  tell  whether 
the  man  you  nominate  is  worthy  to  be  considered. 
We  most  emphatically  suggest  that  you  do  not 
make  any  nomination  unless  you  are  sure  that 
your  nominee  measures  up  well  in  each  classi¬ 


fication.  For  example,  we  certainly  would  not 
confer  the  honor  on  a  man,  no  matter  how  suc¬ 
cessful  he  was  in  his  farm  business,  if  he  were 
not  also  a  pretty  good  citizen  and  a  good  home¬ 
maker. 

Before  sending  in  your  nomination,  run  over 
each  item  on  the  score  card  and  make  a  mental 
note,  you  need  not  set  it  down,  of  how  well  your 
nominee  measures  up. 

In  order  to  help  you  a  little,  let  us  discuss 
briefly  these  items  in  the  score  card. 

I.  Citizenship. 

In  this  group,  you  will  note  there  are  eight 
items.  They  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
value.  For  example,  it  is  probably  better  to  be 
interested  in  schools  and  in  religious  activities 
than  it  is  in  the  Farm  Bureau  or  the  Grange. 
Interest  in  schools  means  a  constructive  interest, 
attendance  at  school  meetings,  maybe  an  oc¬ 
casional  visit  to  the  school.  Interest  in  religious 
activities  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
nominee  should  be  the  member  of  a  church,  but 
he  should  be  given  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  credit  if  he  is. 

If  the  man  is  an  excell¬ 
ent  farmer  and  citizen, 
he  probably  will  be  a 
member  of  one  or  two 
farm  organizations  and 
he  certainly  will  take 
some  part  in  community 
activities.  Neighborli¬ 
ness  is  an  important 
item.  What  kind  of  a 
neighbor  is  your  nomi¬ 
nee? 

A  man  may  have  a 
low  standing  under  one 
or  two  or  three  of  the 
items  but  he  must  grade 
up  well  on  all  of  the  rest 
in  order  to  be  classified 
as  a  good  citizen  and 
worthy  of  the  honor  of 
Master  Farmer. 

II.  Home  Life. 

This  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  division  on  the 
whole  score  card;  note 
that  300  points  are 
given  to  it.  In  our 
opinion,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subdivision  is 
the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  If  the  children 
are  grown,  are  they 
being  encouraged  to  go 
to  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege?  If  young,  what 
are  the  plans  of  the 
father  for  the  education 
of  the  children  ? 

Under  the  subject, 

“Books  Read”,  this 
means,  first,  whether  or 
not  the  farmer  is  a  read¬ 
er,  and,  second,  how 
about  the  quality  of  the 
books  he  reads? 

Under  the  subject, 

“Character  As  Father 
and  Husband”,  it  of 
course  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  no  man  is 
worthy  of  the  degree  of 
Master  Farmer  who 
uses  alcohol.  More  than 
this,  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  man  in  his  home? 

Is  he  cross  and  grouchy, 


or  is  he  a  real  companion  to  his  wife  and 
children? 

III.  Education  and  Farm  Experience. 

It  is  possible  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
Master  Farmer  without  much  education  obtained 
from  books,  schools  or  colleges.  Nevertheless, 
more  credit  must  be  given  to  the  man  who  in 
addition  to  his  fine  experience  has  also  educated 
himself  and  if  he  has  had  some  training  in  a 
farm  school  or  college,  so  much  the  better. 

IV.  Farm  Experience. 

The  items  under  this  division  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  Master  Farmer  realizes  that  farming 
is  a  life  as  well  as  a  living  and  therefore  will  find 
at  least  a  little  time  to  beautify  his  farmstead. 

Score  Card  Only  a  Guide 

The  remaining  groups  and  details  on  the  score 
card  are  self-explanatory. 

Now  let  us  say  again  for  emphasis  that  this 
score  card  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  All  we 
want  from  you  is  the  name  and  address  of  the 
(Continued  from  Page  18) 


Master  Farmer  Score  Card  For  New  York 

(To  be  as  a  Guide  Only  in  Making  Nominations  in  New  York) 

l.  CITIZENSHIP— 100  Points 

1.  Interest  in  schools 

2.  Interest  in  religious  activities 

3.  Interest  in  farm  bureau 

4.  Interest  in  grange 

5.  Interest  in  other  fraternal  and  community  activities 

6.  Interest  in  Local,  State  and  National  government 

7.  Interest  in  farm  co-operative  business  organizations 

8.  Neighborliness 

n.  HOME  LIFE— 300  Points 

1.  Education  of  children 

2.  Conveniences  in  home 

3.  Books  read 

4.  Papers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  taken 

5.  Agricultural  bulletins  read 

6.  Garden  and  fruits  for  home  use 

7.  Character  as  Father  and  Husband 

m.  EDUCATION  AND  FARM  EXPERIENCE— 50  Points 

1.  Farm  Experience 

2.  Education 

IV.  FARM  APPEARANCE— 100  Points 

1.  Barns  4.  Fences 

2.  Operator’s  house  5.  Lanes  and  drives 

3.  Tenant  houses  6.  Yards 

V.  BUSINESS  METHODS — 50  Points 

1.  Inventory  4.0ther  financial  records 

2.  Cash  accounts  5.  Bank  relations 

3.  Credit  statement  6.  Kind  of  credit  used 

VI.  ORGANIZATION  OF  BUSINESS— 50  Points 

1.  Efficient  size  4.  Animal  production 

2.  Well  balanced  5.  Crop  production 

3.  Type  adapted  to  region  6.  Labor  efficiency 

VII.  LIVESTOCK  PRACTICES— 50  Points 

1.  Purebred  sires  4.  Production  records 

2.  Purebred  females  5.  Freedom  from  disease 

3.  Accredited  herd 

VIII.  CROP  AND  SOIL  MANAGEMENT— 50  Points 

1.  Commercial  fertilizer  used  4.  Legume  roughage  produced 

2.  Certified  seed  grown  or  used  5.  Care  of  Manure. 

3.  Treatment  of  seed 

IX.  Income  Made  Above  Farm  Expenses  and  Interest  on 

Capital  150  POINTS 

X.  Ability  to  Get  Ahead  Financially — 100  Points 

After  the  directions  on  this  page  and  this  Score  Card  I  nominate 
for  the  honor  of  Master  Farmer  of  New  York: 

Name  (Write  Plainly)  . 

Address . 

Your  Name  (Confidential)  . 

Your  Address  . . . 

(Do  not  use  this  score  card  for  New  Jersey  nominations.  The  New 
Jersey  score  card  will  be  found  in  last  week’s  issue.) 
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Do  Not  Waste  Your  Money 

RUSTEES  of  rural  school  districts  in  New 
York  State  were  sent  a  letter  just  before 
school  meeting  on  May  ist  by  the  officers  of 
the  so-called  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
attacking  the  Education  Department  and  beg¬ 
ging  for  money  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
The  letter  states  among  other  things,  “The  .So¬ 
ciety  depends  for  its  support  upon  VOLUN¬ 
TARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  which  are  voted  at 
the  annual  or  special  meeting.” 

Although  the  officers  of  this  society  have  been 
spending  much  time  in  traveling  up  and  down  the 
state  and  praising  themselves  for  what  they  have 
accomplished  for  farmers  in  loud  and  extrava¬ 
gant  language,  we  defy  anyone  to  point  to  a  con¬ 
st:  uctive  act  or  service  of  any  kind  that  these 
men  have  rendered.  They  have  already  collect¬ 
ed  money,  some  of  it  at  least  illegally,  from 
school  districts  and  we  have  yet  to  find  it  ac¬ 
counted  for  or  attested  by  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant.  Yet  each  year  at  school  meeting  time 
they  continue  to  appeal  to  the  school  districts 
already  overburdened  by  heavy  taxes,  and  some 
of  these  districts  and  trustees,  thinking  that  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  is  doing  some 
good,  appropriate  more  money  to  the  officers  of 
this  organization. 

In  the  letter  sent  out  by  these  men  at  school 
meeting  time,  much  is  said  about. the  defeat  of 
a  school  bill  by  the  past  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  This  bill,  it  is  claimed,  would  have  brought 
more  state  aid  to  one-teacher  districts.  We  are 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  need  of  more  state 
aid  for  rural  schools  in  order  to  reduce  local 
school  taxes.  In  fact,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters. of  the  Nine 
Million  Dollar  Aid  Bill  which  was  passed  three 
years  ago  by  the  New  York  State  legislature  and 
which  brought  more  financial  help  from  the  state 
to  practically  every  rural  district.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  remember  also  that  the  officers  of  this 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  opposed  this 
act  for  more  help  for  rural  districts. 

We  are  informed  that  the  state  aid  bill  now 
advocated  by  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  is  impracticable  and  unworkable.  If  a 
practical  bill  providing  for  more  financial  aid  to 
rural  districts  is  brought  forward,  we  will  give 
it  our  most  hearty  support,  but  in  the  meantime, 
we  know  of  no  quicker  way  to  kill  any  good 
school  legislation  than  to  have  the  officers  of  the 


Rural  School  Improvement  Society  support  it. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature  told  us  personally  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  these  officers  of  the 
Improvement  Society  ever  to  get  any  legislation, 
good  or  bad,  through  the  legislature  because 
these  men,  on  account  of  their  extravagant  state¬ 
ments  and  destructive  attacks,  were  generally  dis¬ 
trusted  by  members  of  the  legislature  in  both 
houses. 

We  have  hesitated  to  speak  thus  plainly,  but 
do  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  school  trustees  and  others  in  contri¬ 
buting  money  to  the  officers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society. 

Appropriation  For  Dirt  Roads 

E  have  just  been  informed  by  a  friend  in 
Cayuga  County  that  the  town  of  Venice  in 
that  county  has  recently  appropriated  by 
action  of  the  Town  Board  about  $1200  to  be 
used  for  permanent  improvement  of  dirt  roads. 
The  improvement  will  consist  mainly  of  crushed 
stone  and  gravel  and  is  merely  a  beginning.  We 
are  glad  to  call  attention  to  this  because  we 
believe  that  Cayuga  County  is  ahead  of  most 
counties  in  the  East  in  starting  this  work  of  im¬ 
proving  dirt  roads  and  thereby  giving  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  live  on  them  some  relief. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


Wrong  Basis  of  Assessing  Farm 
Property 

“It  would  seem  that  the  incomes  derived  from 
farms  should  have  some  relation  to  farm  values 
and  a  like  relation  to  the  assessed  values  and  taxes. 
If  we  continue  this  system  of  having  real  estate, 
which  is  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  bear 
70  per  cent  of  the  tax  burden,  the  farmer  should 
at  least  see  to  it  that  his  real  estate  is  assessed 
as  fairly  in  proportion  to  its  earning  power,  as 
city  real  estate.  According  to  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  the  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  paying  in  taxes  more  than  our  own 
property  could  return  if  rented.” 

HE  above  was  sent  to  us  by  our  friend,  M.  L. 
Smith,  it  being  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  he 
recently  wrote  to  the  Cortlant  Democrat.  In 
his  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  Tax  Department  recognizes  the  earning 
power  of  everything  in  determining  the  value,  ex¬ 
cept  farms.  With  the  farms,  they  seem  only  to 
recognize  the  highest  recorded  sale,  which  I  think 
is  wrong. 

“This  high  valuation  invites  excessive  bond  is¬ 
sues  which  never  should  be  issued.  As  I  estimate 
our  community,  we  are  bonded  close  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  its  true  value,  say  nothing  of  the  mortgages. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  sign  school  bonds  on  our 
district  to  the  amount  of  $117,000.  If  the  city 
method  of  assessing  had  been  in  vogue,  a  value 
based  upon  the  earning  power  of  the  property,  the 
limit  of  indebtedness  would  have  been  $30,000.  Then 
there  are  the  other  bonds:  village,  county,  state 
and  Liberty,  with  mortgages  on  top  of  that.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  is  right.  It  is  another 
way  of  saying  what  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  talking  about  for  years,  and  that  is, 
that  the  only  fair  basis  of  taxation  is  on  income 
and  not  on  property.  When  the  farmers  of 
America  once  thoroughly  understand  this  princi¬ 
ple,  and  get  mad  enough  at  the  present  system, 
then  there  will  be  some  changes  in  our  methods 
of  taxation  that  will  bring  more  justice  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

There  are  dozens  of  schemes  being  put  for¬ 
ward  in  Congress  to  legislate  the  farmer  out  of 
his  difficulties,  but  we  maintain  that  none  of 
these  plans  will  bring  the  farmer  as  much  real 
help  as  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
present  farm  tax  situation. 


Horses  Will  Be  Scarce  and  High 

F  you  have  not  already  noticed  the  picture  of 
the  fine  Percheron  mare  and  colt  on  our  cover, 
turn  back  and  take  a  good  look  now.  This  is 
the  time  to  raise  colts,  especially  when  you  can 
get  one  like  the  chap  on  the  cover  page.  The 


shortage  of  the  supply  of  horses  is  soon  going 
to  be  serious  and  the  prices  very  high. 

The  1925  census  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  from 
25,199,000  in  1920  to  22,081,000  in  1925.  This 
decline  of  work  animals  on  farms  is  somewhat 
offset. by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tractors 
from  246,000  in  1920  to  505,000  in  1925.  But 
the  tractors  no  where  near  make  up  for  the  loss 
in  horse-power.  More  than  this,  horses  have 
continued  rapidly  to  decrease  since  1925  and  will 
so  continue  for  several  years  yet.  Therefore, 
the  forward-looking  farmer  will  make  immediate 
plans  for  more  horses. 


Sign  Your  Name  and  Address 
to  Letters 

N  March  13,  we  received  a  letter  from  Harrv 
W.  Storm  asking  for  information.  There 
was  no  address  given  and  therefore  no  way 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Storm.  On  April  21,  we  re¬ 
ceived  another  letter  from  him  scolding  us  very 
severely  for  not  answering  his  first  letter.  And 
his  second  letter  also  contained  no  address ! 

We  mention  it  here  for  two  reasons.  First, 
perhaps  Mr.  Storm  may  see  it  and  will  know- 
why  he  has  had  no  reply.  Second,  it  is  a  sample 
of  hundreds  of  letters  we  get  during  the  year 
that  are  either  unsigned  or  contain  an  illegible 
address.  If  we  get  such  letters,  it  of  course  fol¬ 
lows  that  mail  order  houses,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  many  others  also  receive  these  letters, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  times 
you  receive  no  answer.  Absent-mindedness  is 
something  we  are  all  liable  to  be  afflicted  with, 
but  sometimes  it  causes  much  inconvenience  and 
even  financial  loss. 


Greatest  Farm  Nation  in  the  World 

ET  those  who  too  easily  believe  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  becoming  unimportant  in  this  country 

consider  the  following  facts  which  came  from 
an  exhaustive  study  made  by  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board: 

“1.  The  agricultural  industry  exercises  nor¬ 
mally  a  purchasing  power  of  nearly  ten  billion 
dollars  annually  for  goods  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  by  others. 

“2.  It  purchases  about  six  billion  dollars 
worth  of  manufactured  products  annually. 

“3.  It  supplies  materials  upon  which  depend 
industries  giving  employment  to  over  half  of 
our  industrial  workers. 

“4.  It  pays  indirectly  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  the  wages  of  urban 
employees. 

“5.  Its  products  consist  of  nearly  half  of  the 
value  of  our  exports. 

“6.  Farms  and  farm  property  represent  near¬ 
ly  one-fifth  of  our  tangible  national  wealth. 

“7.  The  capital  invested  in  farms  and  farm 
properties  in  1919  more  than  equalled  that  in¬ 
vested  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  mines 
and  railroads  combined.” 

This  should  be  all  of  the  proof  necessary  for 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  is  now  and 
likely  to  be  for  generations  to  come  the  greatest 
agricultural  nation  in  the  world,  not  only  because 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  farm  products  but 
also  because  of  the  intelligence,  efficiency  and 
high  standards  of  the  farm  people  themselves. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HOSTESS,  who  lacked  tact,  at  dinner 
placed  a  learned  and  somewhat  deaf  college 
professor  beside  a  debutante.  The  girl 
found  the  professor  very  unresponsive,  but  final¬ 
ly  she  noticed  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  in  desperation 
asked  if  he  liked  bananas. 

After  being  asked  several  times  to  repeat  the 
question,  her-  voice  being  raised  each  time,  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  table,  she  was 
horrified  when  the  learned  man  riveted  her  with 
a  disapproving  look,  and  remarked  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  : 

“My  dear  young  woman,  I  had  hoped  that  I 
had  misunderstood  your  question ;  but,  since  you 
persist,  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
nightshirt !” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


THIS  column  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
news  from  my  farm,  but  inasmuch  as  I 
have  been  giving  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  our  printing  plant  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  a  little  bit  more  about  it: 

In  the  April  28th  issue,  I  promised  you  that 
our  magazine  would  come  to  you  on  time  and 

through  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  everyone  at 
the  plant,  1  was  able  to 
keep  my  promise  to  you. 
The  press  began  print¬ 
ing  the  April  28th  issue 
on  Monday  morning 
April  23rd,  and  by 
Thursday  noon,  April 
26th,  we  had  printed 
over  150,000  copies.  By 
3  o’clock  the  same  after- 


of  the  New  York  State  champions  owned  by 
Fishkill  Farms,  and  their  records  as  listed  in  the 
Holstein  Friesian  World. 

“Class  A”  of  official  and  semi-official  tests  in¬ 
cludes  cows  that  are  milked  four  times  a  day 
during  their  whole  lactation  period.  “Class  B” 
includes  cows  milked  three  times  a  day  after 
the  first  45  days ;  and  “Class  C”  are  those  milked 
but  twice  a  day  after  the  first  45  days. 

Cla»$  B  for  365  days — Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 

No.  688285 — 4  years _  655.46  lbs.  of  fat 

Class  C  for  365  days — Fishkill  Fayne  Colantha  Inka 

No.  782663—3  years . .  551.76  lbs.  of  fat 

Class  A  for  305  days — Winana  Segis  May  2d 

No.  415620 — 4V2  years . .  701.41  lbs.  of  fat 

Class  B  for  305  days — Gladys  Veeman  Inka  Pietertje 

No.  668785— 4 Vi  years _  527.25  lbs.  of  fat 


Class  C  for  305  days- 

Class  C  for  305  days- 

Class  B  for  365  days- 

Class  B  for  365  days- 

Class  C  for  365  days- 

Class  C  for  365  days- 

Class  B  for  305  days- 

Class  C  for  305  days- 

Class  C  for  305  days- 


-Fishkill  Bessie  Pride  Inka 

No.  630986 — 3  years. . .  508.66  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 

No.  688285—2V2  years .  543.38  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 

No.  688285—4  years. . ..19,266.9  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Sadie  Vale  Colantha  Inka 

No.  782665—3  years _ 16,926.7  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Gladys  Hero  Inka 

No.  688284—  full  age  . 17,011.3  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Fayne  Colantha  Inka 
No.  782663—3  years _ 16,607.7  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Korndyke  Inka 

No.  694841 — 3  years . 15,066.7  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Bessie  Pride  Inka 

No.  630986 — 3  years . 13,845.5  lbs. 

-Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 
No.  688285 — 21/2  years . . 15,486.8  lbs. 


for  7  days — Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka 

No.  688285 — 4  years _  748.6  lbs. 
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A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


noon,  the  last  of  out- 
mail  sacks  went  to  the 
post  office.  Every  subscriber  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  copy  on  or  before  April  28th.  From 
now  on,  you  will  receive  your  copy  regularly  un¬ 
less  some  unforseen  accident  or  calamity  should 
occur. 

We  have  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
building  and  machinery  in  order  to  give  you  a 
better  printed  and  more  readable  magazine  than 
you  had  been  receiving  in  the  past,  and  I  believe 
that  the  improved  appearance  of  the  copies  that 
you  are  now  receiving  justifies  the  expense  and 
trouble  that  we  have  gone  to. 


Thil  certainly  has  been  a  most  peculiar  spring. 
The  greater  part  of  New  York  State  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  this  week,  and  when  it  has  not 
snowed,  it  has  rained.  Up  to  date  the  only 
planting  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  was  to 
plant  an  acre  of  peas.  Our  oat  ground  has  been 
plowed,  harrowed  and  limed,  but  the  weather 
has  kept  us  indoors.  We  hoped  to  have  planted 
our  Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes  long  before  this. 
Fortunately  they  are  still  in  their  sacks,  under  a 
shed.  I  fear  that  if  they  were  in  the  ground, 
the  seed  would  have  all  rotted. 

In  a  previous  article  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
we  were  paying  our  married  farmers  $70.  a 
month  with  a  house  and  privileges.  This  state¬ 
ment  brought  to  me  several  reactions  which  were 
as  opposite  to  one  another  as  the  North  and 
South  Pole.  One  farmer  wrote  me  that  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  paying  such  small 
wages  and  for  saying  “that  in  my  opinion,  farm 
wages  had  now  become  stabilized.”  Another 
man  told  me  that  he  thought  I  was  paying  en¬ 
tirely  too  much,  and  asked  how  I  could  expect 
farmers  to  pay  such  high  wages  and 
make  any  money  out  of  farming.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  more  of  our 
readers  as  to  what  their  opinions  are 
in  regard  to  farm  wages  and  also 
as  to  how  much  they  are  paying;  or 
in  the  case  of  the  hired  man,  how 
much  he  is  receiving. 


HOW  many  of  you  when  you  are  singing  a 
song — perhaps  one  that  you  love  very 
much — ever  stop  to  consider  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words?  If  you  do,  you 
will  generally  be  disappointed  for  you  will  find 
usually  that  it  is  the  fine  old  melody  or  tune  that 
makes  you  like  the  song  instead  of  the  words. 
The  words  alone  often  seem  rather  foolish  or 
silly  and  seldom  make  first  class  poetry.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  melody  combined  with  real  poetry  in  a  song 
is  a  rare  combination.  If  you  have  not  done  sc 
before,  just  think  of  the  words  of  some  of  your 
favorite  songs  and  you  will  agree  that  with  most 
of  them  it  is  the  music  and  not  the  verses  that 
has  attracted  you. 

However,  there  are  some  exceptions  and  per¬ 
haps  you  will  be  interested  for  a  few  moments 
in  thinking  with  me  of  some  of  the  old  ballads 
whose  poetry,  in  addition  to  the  music,  has 
helped  to  make  them  immortal.  In  hunting  up 
some  of  these  songs,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  verses  of  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  written  by  the  old  masters.  Among  these 
there  was  none  greater  than  Tom  Moore  in  his 
ability  to  put  into  immortal  song  the  sentiments 
that  lie  unexpressed  in  every  human  heart. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  sadness  we  all  feel 
with  the  passing  of  youth  and  beauty,  but  Tom 
Moore  left  a  reminder  that  real  beauty  and  love 
do  not  pass  with  youth  when  he  wrote : 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 
Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  today, 

Were  to  change  by  tomorrow  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 
Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away, 

Thou  would’st  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou 
art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will; 

And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 
Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

One  of  the  sad  facts  of  growing  old  is  that  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  make  new  friends  and 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  World,  they  printed  a  list 
of  cows  that  had  made  the  highest 
records  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Among  the  New  York  State 
champions  were  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  which  had  been  bred 
and  ra  sed  at  Fishkill  Farms.  I 
hesitate  to  mention  these  cows  and 
their  records  for  fear  you  will  think 
I  am  bragging,  but  after  all  these 
records  represent  twelve  years  of 
work,  and  frankly,  I  am  very  proud 
of  them.  With  your  permission, 
therefore,  I  will  list  below  the  names 


WE  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  crew  managers  of  American 
Agriculturist.  These  men  have  charge  of  groups  of  A.  A.  salesmen 
who  are  personal  representatives  with  our  subscribers. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Clyde  Abernethy,  E.  C.  Weatherby,  A.  A.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  R.  R.  Estelle,  Franklin  Sweet,  Levi  Luce,  W.  A.  Shaver. 

Seated  left  to  right:  Glenn  Saxton,  Alva  Wynn,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor. 
American  Agriculturist,  Ernest  Parmelee  and  Dean  Tuttle. 


slowly  one  by  one  the  old  ones  are  lost.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  sadder  fate  than  being  condemned 
to  live  on  and  on,  long  after  all  those  we  have 
known  and  loved  have  departed.  Tom  Moore 
expressed  this  sentiment  in  permanent  form  for 
us  when  he  wrote  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer” : 

’Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone 
All  her  lovely  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone; 

No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rosebud  is  nigh, 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 

And  from  love’s  shining  circle 
The  gems  drop  away; 

When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 

O,  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone. 

In  the  next  one,  written  by  George  W.  John¬ 
son,  the  poetry  is  only  fair,  but  the  sentiment  in 
the  old  tune  makes  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  good  ballards.  See  if  you  can 
guess  the  name  from  the  first  verse: 

I  wandered  today  to  the  hill,  Maggie, 

To  watch  the  scenes  below, 

The  creek  and  the  creaking  old  mill,  Maggie, 
As  we  used  to  long  ago. 

The  green  grove  is  gone  from  the  hill,  Maggie, 
Where  first  the  daisies  sprung; 

The  creaking  old  mill  is  still,  Maggie, 

Since  you  and  I  were  young. 

Several  of  our  best  known  American  ballads, 
many  of  which  are  negro  songs  of  the  old  slave 
days,  were  written  by  Stephen  C.  Foster.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  verses  of  these  songs  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  real  poetry,  but  the  descriptions  and  the 
sentiment  in  most  of  them  are  good,  and  the 
music  of  nearly  all  of  them — which  was  also 
written  by  Foster,  has  a  swing  which 
has  endeared  this  set  of  songs  to 
Americans.  In  the  list  are  Old  Black 
Joe,  Massa’s  in  De  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  and 
many  others,  including  the  one  from 
which  the  following  verse  is  taken, 
the  name  of  which  I  shall  leave  you 
to  guess.  It  is  about  the  best  one  in 
Foster’s  long  list  of  songs. 

The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  will 
have  to  bend, 

Wherever  the  darky  may  go; 

A  few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all 
will  end, 

In  the  fields  where  the  sugarcanes 
grow; 

A  few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  heavy 
load, 

No  matter,  ’twill  never  be  light, 

A  few  more  days  will  we  totter  on  the 
road, 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good 
night. 


It  is  rather  disappointing  to  know 
that  if  we  take  away  the  music  and 
the  spiritual  sentiment  from  most  of 
( Continued,  on  Page  18) 
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"Don’t  kill  ’em 

Chase  ’em” 


Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and  said:  “Good 
night!”  writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford 
Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled 
that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G.  Vincent, 
W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it”' 
— M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by  crows.  None 
were  eaten.  Yet  crows  were  in  fields  all 
the  time  catching  bugs,”  says  M.  S.JTaite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of  my 
corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken” — A.  J.  Hicks, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  1J4  acres  of 
corn” — G.  Post,  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  6tock, 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box500M,New  Britain,  Conn. 
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ISeed  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent! 


Use  the  dip  that’s 
standardized 

h 


ALWAYS  full  strength,  always 
uniform.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  has  a  fixed  carbolic  acid 
coefficient  of  5,  which  means  that  it  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid.  Being  standardized,  you  always  know 
exactly  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  your- dipping  mix¬ 
ture  right  for  scab,  sheep  ticks,  cattle  ticks  and  hog  lice.. 


OR.HESS  DIP 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


The  superior  emulsion  it  makes  is  an  outstanding  feature — the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion  of  any  dip  you  can  buy.  No  settlings,  no 

gathering  oil  streaks  on  top,  no  matter 
how  long  your  emulsion  stands. 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  destroyer 
of  disease  germs.  Keeps  down  foul 
odors,  makes  living  quarters  healthful, 
fully  guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July 
planting.  Just  as  good  as  pot- 
grown  plants  at  1-3  the  cost.  Also 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other 
Berry  Plants.  Asparagus,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  of  trees.  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines, 
free.  Address 

L,  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


are  good  enough  to  be  bought  by  several  Experiment 
Stations.  The  plants  will  please  you.  25  for  $1.00; 
100  for  $2.50;  1000  for  $18.  Washington  Asparagus 
plants.  2-year  100  for  $1 ;  1,000  for  $8.  Circular  free. 

All  plants  postpaid.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  'ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

A  merican  Agriculturist ” 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


Surplus  strawberry  plants.  20  varieties. 

Stocky  plants  and  true  to  name  at  reduced  prices. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 
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We  Do  a  Few  “Odd  Jobs” 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


HERE  in  the 
apple  belt  along 
the  shore  of  old  Ontario  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  a  late  spring.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  full  week  in  April  hard¬ 
ly  a  furrow  has  been 
turned  for  spring 
grains  north  of  the 
historic  old  Ridge 
Road  which  marks 
more  or  less  the 
southern  boundary  of 
the  intensive  apple 
belt.  A  very  little  sod 
and  orchard  land  has 
been  plowed  but  as  a 
whole  the  work  on  the 
and  has  been  held  up 
by  continued  cold 
winds  and  rains — more  cold  winds 
than  rains. 

The  fruit  buds  are  still  in  the  single 
bud  stage  although  much  swollen  and 
in  some  varieties  just  breaking  open. 
But  as  little  or  no  aphis  and  very  little 
scab  is  apparent  we  are  not  worrying 
about  spraying  but  will  wait  as  long  as 
we  can  before  these  develop.  Wheat 
continues  to  look  very  poor,  in  fact  it 
has  gone  backward  if  anything  since 
I  wrote  last  week.  New  seedings  have 
apparently  come  through  well.  I  never 
had  alfalfa  look  better  than  it  does  this 
season. 

Season  Two  Weeks  Late 
As  compared  with  last  year  we  are 
about  two  weeks  behind.  Then  we  be¬ 
gan  plowing  on  April  15,  sowed  oats 
on  April  20  and  had  finished  the  first 
or  delayed  dormant  spray  on  April  28, 
a  year  ago  today. 

There  is  one  compensation  for  de¬ 
layed  field  work  in  a  late  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  that  one  gets  many 
odd  jobs  that  might  otherwise  hang 
over  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  pretty  well  done.  Yards  are 
cleaned  up,  rubbish  disposed  of,  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery  repaired,  fences 
fixed,  horses’  legs  clipped,  wood  sawed, 
split  and  piled  and  innumerable  other 
small  jobs  around  the  farmstead  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  do  these  things  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  look  at  the  results  afterwards. 
And  yet  there  are  more  to  do  for  they 
are  never  all  done.  Now  there  is 
painting  and  shingling  to  be  done. 

High  school  girls  on  allowances  are 
not  always  able  to  make  ends  meet  and 
especially  to  include  as  many  extras  as 
they  would  like.  One  in  this  family 
likes  good  music  and  a  group  of  the 
best  artists  is  coming  to  Rochester  in 
grand  opera  next  week.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  father  had  quite  a  formidable 
woodpile  behind  the  house  which  need¬ 
ed  to  be  piled  neatly  against  the  wood¬ 
shed.  So  we  have  traded — one  wood 
pile  for  one  grand  opera  ticket — and  I 
think  both  of  us  has  a  good  bargain. 
— M.  C.  Burritt. 


Spray  to  Prevent  Wormy 
Cherries 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  wormy 
cherries? — R.  T.,  New  York. 


their  tiny  white 
eggs  under  the  skin 
of  the  cherry.  Here  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  white  maggots  burrow  through 
the  fruit  causing  it  eventually  to  decay. 

How  to  Put  On  the  Spray 

Treatment  to  control  the  maggot 
consists  in  spraying  the  fruit  during 
the  first  days  of  June  as  the  Early 
Richmond  variety  begins  to  redden  and 
again  ten  to  fourteen  days  later, with 
the  following  mixture:  lime-sulphur  2 y2 
gallons,  arsenate  of  lead  2y2  pounds 
and  enough  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Where  dust  is  used,  90  pounds  dust 
sulphur  and  10  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  employed  and  about  ten  days 
should  be  allowed  between  the  two  ap¬ 
plications. 


New  York  Station  Is  Testing 
Seedling  Stocks 

A  FEDERAL  quarantine  which  will 
go  into  effect  in  1930  will  prohibit 
the  importation  of  nursery  stock.  In 
anticipation  of  this  quarantine  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  is  testing  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  seedling  stocks. 

The  stocks  being  grown  include 
seedlings  from  seed  of  many  classes 
and  from  many  sources.  It  is  already 
evident  some  varieties  of  cherries,  for 
example,  will  make  good  growth  in 
one  year  while  other  varieties  fail  bad¬ 
ly.  Pits  from  some  Mazzard  cherries 
germinate  well,  while  others  germi¬ 
nate  poorly.  Rome  Beauty  and  Ben 
Davis  apple  seed  give  uniform,  vigor¬ 
ous  seedlings.  Baldwin  seed  is  varia¬ 
ble  and  the  seedlings  lack  vigor.  All 
of  this  will  be  of  immediate  value  to 
collectors  of  seed  in  this  country. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  grow  all 
classes  of  stocks  and  what  is  the  best 
method  are  problems  that  are  receiv¬ 
ing  attention.  Some  seed  has  been 
planted  in  the  Fall  and  some  in  the 
Spring;  some  stored  dry  and  some 
stratified  in  various  ways.  The  results 
even  now  show  clearly  that  certain 
kinds  of  seeds  need  one  treatment  and 
other  kinds  need  another,  though  in 
general  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cool, 
moist  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  expected  to  germinate. 

Some  lots  of  seed  have  laid  dormant, 
while  seedlings  from  other  seed  are 
making  good  growth.  Buried  in  wet 
sand  or  moss  and  stored  in  an  ice 
house  or  refrigerator  has  given  high 
germination  of  most  fruit  seeds. 


Pruning  Raspberries 

How  much  pruning  do  red  raspberries 
need  and  what  sort  of  a  pruning  system 
should  be  followed? 

HE  old  canes  need  to  be  removed 
soon  after  the  harvest  is  over.  In 
the  spring  the  canes  of  the  ranker 
growing  varieties  are  shortened  to 
about  four  feet  high.  Pinching  off 
the  tips  of  the  canes  in  summer  is 
not  usually  practiced  as  it  is  with 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries. 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


THE  following  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Professor  Glenn  Herrick 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  : 

The  cherry  maggot  comes  from  an 
egg  laid  by  the  cherry  fruit  fly.  Each 
spring  the  fly  usually  appears  during 
the  first  part  of  June  and  feeds  by 
sucking  up  minute  particles  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  cherry  leaves.  This 
habit  of  the  flies  gives  opportunity  for 
poisoning  them  before  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  fruit. 

After  the  flies  have  fed  on  the  fruit 
for  a  week  or  so,  they  begin  to  thrust 


Common  Insecticides 

For  Biting  Insects 

lr^-Lead  Arsenate  Paste,  Powder 
2 : — Paris  Green 
3:— London  Purple 
4 Hellebore 
For  Sucking  Insects 
1:— Lime  Sulphur 
2:— Kerosene  Oil  Emulsion 
3: — Oil  Sprays 
Miscible  oils 
Red  Engine  Oils 
Oil  Emulsions 
4.  Tobacco  extracts 
5: — Pyre  thrum 
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Vegetable  Grower 


It  Costs 


Make  Your  Garden  Now 


IT  is  strange  that  so  many  farmers 
neglect  the  one  item  that  can  mean 
more  to  the  family  living  than  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  farm.  I  refer  to 
the  farm  garden.  This  is  garden 
planting  time.  In  the  southern  part 
of  A.  A.  country,  the  gardens  are  al¬ 
ready  in,  but  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers  has  not  planted  as  yet,  and 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  some¬ 
thing  emphatic  enough  to  influence  all 
of  you  to  put  in  a  bigger  and  better 
garden  than  you  have  ever  had  before. 

If  well  cared  for,  the  garden  is  the 
most  profitable  piece  of  land  on  the 
farm.  Where  records  have  been  kept 
by  good  gardeners,  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  garden  saved  the  family  bud¬ 
get  hundreds  of  dollars  in  actual  ex¬ 
penses  in  addition  to  contributing  food 
for  the  table  which  in  variety  and 
freshness  could  not  be  purchased  any¬ 
where.  One  reason  why  farmers  neg¬ 
lect  the  garden  is  pressure  of  other 
work.  Much  work  in  the  garden  can 
be  saved  by  laying  it  out  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  easily  worked  with  a 
horse.  In  villages  or  other  places 
where  land  is  scarce  and  high,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  plant  a  lot  of  the  veg¬ 
etables  in  beds  and  in  narrow  rows. 
This  system  is  absolutely  unnecessary 
on  the  farm  where  land  is  comparative¬ 
ly  cheap  and  where  room  may  be  left 
between  the  end  of  the  rows  and  the 
fence  for  a  horse  to  turn  around. 

Another  reason  why  many  farmers 
are  not  interested  in  a  garden  is  that 
no  thought  is  given  to  planning  it  to 
get  many  varieties  of  different  veg¬ 
etables  maturing  at  different  times.  In 


a  well  planned  garden,  it  is  possible  to 
have  its  products  through  the  entire 
season  and  by  the  use  of  modern  can¬ 
ning  methods  even  to  carry  the  sea¬ 
son  the  year  around.  Some  vegetables, 
such  as  the  oyster  plant  or  salsify, 
parsnips,  etc.,  as  most  farmers  know, 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  the  year 
around  to  be  taken  out  early  in  the 
spring  fresh  for  the  table.  Every 
farmer  should  have  his  asparagus  bed, 
which  is  another  delicious  vegetable 
which  comes  ready  for  the  table  early 
in  the  season.  The  cultivated  pie  plant 
properly  cared  for  is  another  perennial 
which  may  be  prepared  for  the  table 
in  a  number  of  different  ways  when 
other  fresh  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds 

Once  a  farmer  has  had  a  little  hot 
bed  or  at  least  a  cold  frame,  he  never 
will  be  without  one  again  because  they 
make  it  possible  to  have  early  lettuce 
and  radishes  long  before  they  can  be 
matured  in  the  garden  and  the  cold 
frames  also  enable  the  gardener  to 
start  plants  like  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
etc.,  which  can  then  be  brought  to  early 
maturity.  Then  with  such  delicious 
vegetables  as  peas,  string  beans,  sweet 
corn  and  dozens  of  others,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  several  plantings  to  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  each  vegetable 
for  many  weeks  during  the  season. 
Any  catalog  from  a  good  seed  house 
tells  what  and  how  to  buy  to  get  these 
different  varieties  maturing  at  differ¬ 
ent  times. 

Another  practice  that  adds  a  lot  of 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Empire  State  Potato  Club  Organized 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


of  the  County  Potato  Committee  at  the 
time  of  applying  for  and  signing  the 
membership  blank.  Of  this  fee,  25 
cents  is  turned  over  to  the  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  that  organization,  which  in¬ 
cludes  subscription  to  the  Bulletin  (of¬ 
ficial  organ  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G.  A.) 
which  is  sent  four  times  a  year.  The 
balance  will  be  available  for  general 
expense  of  the  club  and  the  purchase 
of  medals,  certificates  or  other  suitable 
awards  made  in  connection  with  the 
potato-growing  contest. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  all  members 
of  the  club  will  enter  the  contest.  Those 
who  enter  the  contest  must  register 
with  local  county  agent,  and  obtain  the 
standard  crop  account  book  and  other 
forms  necessary  in  recording  the  in¬ 
formation  on  which  the  contest  will  be 
based.  In  fact,  the  county  agricultur¬ 
al  agent  will  serve  as  local  chairman 
for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  club  within  the 
county.  The  final  records  kept  by 
those  members  who  enter  the  potato¬ 
growing  contest  will  be  turned  over  by 
the  county  agent  to  the  Committee  on 
Awards.  This  committee  consists  of 
five  members  as  follows:  Prof.  E.  V. 
Hardenburg,  Chairman,  College  of 
Agriculture;  L.  R.  Simons,  County 
Agent  Leader,  Ithaca;  H.  S.  Duncan, 
in  charge  of  shipping  point  inspection 
for  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Rochester;  Prof.  V. 
B.  Hart,  College  of  Agriculture;  and 
one  potato  grower  member  at  large  to 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Those  members  of  the  club  desiring 
to  compete  for  Premier  Membership 
by  entering  the  potato-growing  contest 


are  to  observe  the  following  regu¬ 
lations: 

1.  Pile  application  with  the  county- 
agent  and  obtain  the  necessary  crop  ac¬ 
count  and  record  forms  and  other  in 
structions  not  later  than  June  15th. 

2.  Cost  of  production  and  yield  records 
are  to  be  based  upon  a  regularly  shaped 
area  of  3  continuous  acres  of  a  single 
variety,  this  area  to  be  staked  by  the 
county  agent  within  10  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing. 

3.  The  farm  bureau  manager,  or  his 
authorized  assistant,  will  supervise  the 
digging  and  weighing  of  a  stipulated 
field-run  sample  of  the  crop  from  the 
contest  area  at  a  time  as  convenient  to 
both  parties  as  possible. 

4.  At  the  time  of  digging  to  determine 
yield,  the  farm  bureau  manager  will  sack 
and  seal  a  representative  5-bushel  field- 
run  sample  and  the  grower  will  arrange 
for  its  delivery  at  some  central  railroad 
point  within  the  county  for  grading.  The 
percentage  of  the  sample  meeting  U.  S. 
No.  1  Grade  will  be  later  determined  by 
an  authorized  agent  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  unless 
other  arrangements  are  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  isolated  cases.  This  sample 
remains  the  property  of  the  grower  and 
subject  to  his  disposal  at  the  point  of 
grading. 

5.  The  final  completed  records  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  county  agent  over  a 
signed  statement  as  to  their  veracity. 
The  county  agent,  not  later  than  Novem¬ 
ber  15th  and  preferably  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  will  submit  all  records  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  awards. 

6.  Premier  Membership  will  be  award¬ 
ed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  contest¬ 
ants  rating  highest  on  the  basis  of  the 


following  score-card : 

Cost  of  production  per  bushel  . 50  % 

Yield  per  acre  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  ..40  % 
Total  yield  per  acre,  field  run  . 10  % 


7.  Each  contestant  is  required  to  exhibit 
a  150-pound  sacked  graded  U.  S.  No.  1 
or  better  from  his  contest  area  at  the 
Potato  Show  held  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association.  These 
samples  will  compete  for  premiums  on 
the  basis  of  an  exhibVion  score-card. 


Very  Little 

to  Recondition 

a  Model  T 
Ford 

THE  cost  of  reconditioning  tlie  Model  T  Ford  is 
small  because  of  the  low  cost  of  Ford  parts  and 
the  established  Ford  policy  of  charging  all  labor 
at  a  standard  flat  rate. 

The  economical  thing  for  you  to  do  with  your 
Model  T  Ford  is  to  take  it  to  the  nearest  Ford 
dealer  and  have  him  estimate  on  the  cost  of  putting 
it  in  A1  shape.  You  may  find  that  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  dollars  will  be  the  means  of  giving  you 
thousands  of  miles  of  additional  service. 

For  a  labor  charge  of  $20  to  $25  you  caii 
have  your  motor  and  transmission  completely 
overhauled.  This  price  includes  new  bearings* 
reboring  cylinders  and  any  other  work  necessary* 
Parts  are  extra. 

Noises  in  the  Model  T  Ford  can  be  taken  oui 
easily  and  cheaply.  The  labor  cost  of  tightening 
doors  is  only  $1.25.  Usually  very  few  new  parts 
are  required. 

There  is  no  reason  for  driving  a  shabby  Ford. 
Repainting  runs  from  $10  to  $25.  Taking  dents 
out  of  body  panels  and  doors  runs  from  $3  to  $16 
for  labor.  A  fender  can  be  replaced  for  a  labor 
charge  of  $1  to  $2.50.  The  cost  of  fenders  runs 
from  $3.50  to  $5. 

It  will  pay  you,  therefore,  to  see  your  Ford 
dealer  and  have  him  put  your  Model  T  in  good 
running  order.  By  doing  so  you  will  protect  and 
maintain  the  investment  you  have  in  your  car  and 
get  months  and  years  of  pleasant,  reliable  trans¬ 
portation  at  a  very  low  cost  per  mile. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  size  of  one  months  milk 
check  does  tit  tell  the  whole  story 

The  profitable  cow  is  one  that  has  completed  her 
years  work  having  produced  a  large  amount  of 
milk  at  relatively  low  feed  cost.  She  has  been 
maintained  in  good  condition;  has  milked  per¬ 
sistently;  has  had  no  udder  trouble;  and  finally 
drops  a  rugged?  healthy  calf  and  recovers  easily 
from  the  strain  of  parturition.— Such  a  cow 
shows  a  profit  on  her  milk;  a  profit  on  her  calf, 
and  a  profit  on  herself.  And  she  stays  in  the 
herd  year  after  year. 

In  addition  to  having  the  necessary  bulk,  variety, 
palatability  and  digestibility,  The  Park  &  Pollard 
Co.  Dairy  Rations  are  bringing  maximum  profits 
because — 

1 —  They  are  complete. 

2 —  They  supply  the  essentials  for  growth,  main¬ 
tenance  and  reproduction  as  well  as  for  max¬ 
imum  production. 

3 —  Mineral  balance  is  given  as  careful  consid¬ 
eration  as  are  all  other  factors. 

4 —  They  contain  Fish  Meal,  so  blended  with  the 
grain  products  as  to  provide  proteins  and 
minerals  in  forms  most  easily  digested  and 
utilized. 

Send  for  our  Booklet,  “Livestock  in  the  East ”  Book  II. 

It  contains  facts  of  importance  to  and  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  feeder  of  livestock. 


<&Park<§Pol  lard  G> 

DAIRY  Jf$k}  POULTRY 
RATIONS  FEEDS 

131  STATE  ST/BOSTON,MASS. 

^  The  Park  &  Pollard  Co., 

|  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  booklet  . 


^  Please  send  me  without  obi 

A1  3  v\\$  S®  I  "Livestock  in  the  East"  Book  II. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairymen 


Will  Selective  Registration  Work? 


THERE  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  dis¬ 
cussion  particularly  among  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  regarding  the  advisability 
of  some  sort  of  a  selective  registra¬ 
tion.  A  definite  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  registration  of  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls  should  be  allowed  only  in 
case  their  dams  have  made  an  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  record. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  among 
Guernsey  breeders  seems  to  be  against 
the  plan.  While  the  aim  of  the  plan 
is  to  improve  the  Guernsey  breed  it 
seems  to  be  generally  believed  that 
the  plan  would  not  work  out  along 
these  lines.  Several  serious  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  mentioned.  First  it 
is  believed  that  the  plan  would  tend 
to  increase  the  price  of  purebred  herd 
sires.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
lessen  the  number  of  scrub  bulls  but 
might  rather  cause  many  dairymen 
who  would  otherwise  buy  purebred 
bulls  to  keep  scrubs.  It  is  also  feared 
that  this  plan  would  put  the  control 
of  the  breed  in  the  hands  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  men  which  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  progressive  breeders 
desire. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  advanced  registry  record  is 
not  a  sure  sign  of  merit  since  almost 
•any  Guernsey  cow  of  average  quality 
can  make  an  advanced  registry  record 
if  she  is  given  the  proper  care.  The 
requirements  that  bull  calves  should 
have  an  advanced  registry  dam  before 
he  is  registered  would  probably  result 
in  the  ineligibility  of  some  calves  of 
excellent  breeding  and  the  registering 
of  other  bull  calves  of  no  better  and 
possibly  poorer  qualities. 


$319.69;  cost  of  roughage,  including 
pasture,  $49.69;  cost  of  grain,  $77.70; 
total  cost  of  feed,  $127.39;  value  of 
product  above  feed  costs  per  cow, 
$192.30;  returns  for  $1  expended  for 
feed,  $2.51;  feed  costs  per  100  pounds 
of  milk,  $1.53;  feed  costs  per  pound  of 
butterfat,  40  cents. 

Dairymen  who  keep  records  will  be 
much  interested  in  comparing  their 
records  for  the  year  with  the  above 
figures.  Incidentally,  the  great  value 
of  cow  testing  work  is  shown  by  these 
figures  for  a  dairyman  is  able  to  know 
at  any  time  at  a  glance  what  each  cow 
in  his  dairy  is  doing  for  him. 


Some  Schuylkill  County 
Dairy  Records 

ALL.  dairymen  will  be  interested  in 
the  reports  giving  the  records  made 
by  the  cows  in  the  Schuylkill  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  at  Schuylkill, 
Pennsylvania,  with  Clair  Hindeman, 
cow  tester  in  charge. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1927, 
the  average  production  per  cow  in  this 
association  was  8,002  pounds  of  milk, 
and  307.3  pounds  of  butterfat.  For 
the  year  ending  April  1,  1928,  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  milk  had  increased 
to  8,327  pounds  and  butterfat  to  318.3. 
As  there  were  26  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  owning  altogether  376  cows, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  dairymen 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  these  high 
average  records.  The  average  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  for  all  of  the  cows 
in  the  association  was  3.8.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  of  the  product  per  cow  was 


Removing  “Spider”  from 
Cow’s  Teat 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  a  spider 
in  a  cow’s  teat  and  what  the  remedy  for 
it  is? — F.  B.  P.,  New  York. 

A  “spider”  is  a  wart  or  other  growth 
which  grows  in  the  teat  canal.  In 
some  cases  where  the  growths  are 
rather  loose  they  can  be  snared  by  a 
fine  wire  which  is  introduced  into  the 
teat.  Due  to  the  delicacy  of  the  op¬ 
eration  and  the  danger  of  infection, 
this  operation  should  be  performed  by 
a  competent  veterinarian. 

Where  this  treatment  is  not  possible 
the  only  remedy  is  to  perform  a  minor 
operation  to  remove  the  spider.  This 
should  also  be  done  by  a  veterinarian 
and  better  results  are  secured  when 
the  cow  is  dry. 

Sometimes  teats  become  blocked 
with  a  small  particle  of  casein  which 
may  sometimes  be  removed  by  the  use 
of  a  spring  teat  dilator.  In  other 
cases  the  teat  becomes  blocked  with  a 
smooth  rounded  stone-ilke  material. 
A  veterinarian  can  sometimes  remove 
it  by  an  operation  as  described  in  the 
treatment  for  spider. 


Contagious  Abortion  a 
Serious  Problem 

WE  are  receiving  many  letters  ask¬ 
ing  how  to  treat  contagious  abor¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  affecting  cattle  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  easy  way  of  curing 
or  controlling  it. 

Infected  animals  may  abort  one  year 
and  fail  to  do  so  the  following  year. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  experiment 
with  it  on  the  farm  as  any  treatment 
or  drug  given  is  frequently  given  cred¬ 
it  for  the  failure  to  abort  whereas 
there  may  be  no  connection  with  it 
at  all.  Experiment  stations  agree  that 
there  is  no  drug  that  will  cure  it.  A 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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The  manure  on  this  Northern  Pennsylvania  farm  is  taken  to  the  fields 
every  day.  Manure  handled  in  this  way  suffers  the  least  possible  loss. 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 


INSURANCE  is  protection.  And 
the  best,  surest,  safest  insur¬ 
ance  for  your  crops  is  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo.  Particularly,  when 
grain  prices  go  up  and  up  and 
up,  and  your  Unadilla  is  filled 
with  succulent  milk  producing 
silage,  you  will  enj oy  the  real  in¬ 
surance  these  superior  silos  give. 

Unadillas  make  and  keep  good 
silage  at  the  lowest  cost  that  goes 
with  quality. 

Unadillas  are  easy  to  erect. 
So  few  are  the  parts  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  are  they  fitted  that  any 
handy  man,  given  a  little  help 
can  erect  a  Unadilla  in  remark¬ 
ably  short  order. 

Give  your  crops,  your  herd, 
and  your  pockets  this  year-after- 
year  Unadilla  insurance. 

Write  Today,  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing  this  great 
money  saver.  Cash  discount  for 
early  orders.  Time  payments  if 
wanted. 

A  \  for  details  on  tubs ,  tanks  and  vats 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


How  do  you  figure 
Ensilage  Cutter  capacity 

It’s  a  simple  matter.  Page  3  of  the 
Blizzard  Catalog  gives  a  table  telling 
how.  Tells  also  how  to  figure  pulley 
speed.  And,  of  course  it  gives  specifi¬ 
cations  and  ratings,  and  tells  about 
the  remarkable  performance  of 


All  moving  parts  steel  encased. 
Feeds  self  as  fast  as  2  men  can 
supply  corn.  Elevated  125  feet 
in  test.  Amazingly  light-run¬ 
ni  lg.  Record  capacity  for  each 
sii.e.  Makes  fine-cut  ensilage. 
Outlet  adjustable  to  any  angle. 


fiemMee 

I  Tells  what  you  have  always 
wanted  to  know 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.85  ,  Canton,  O.  ■ 

Send  along  your  catalog  describing  the  ira-  ■ 

E roved  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter,  giving  table  for  g 
guring  capacity,  pulley  speeds,  etc.  g 

■ 

■  Name . . . .  ■ 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
thorough  program  of  sanitation  and 
treatment  under  supervision  of  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  can  control  it. 

Dairymen,  whose  herds  are  suffering 
with  this  disease,  will  do  well  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  this  problem.  The 
first  necessity,  if  any  one  considers  try¬ 
ing  to  control  this  disease  is  to  put 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
veterinarian.  There  is  little  hope  that 
the  dairyman  working  alone  will  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  this  trouble. 

Where  to  Get  Information 

Information  on  contagious  abortion 
can  be  secured  from  several  sources. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  publishes  the 
following  bulletins: 

Mimeograph  bulletin  A  3 — Recom¬ 
mendation  for  handling  breeding 
troubles. 

E  137 — Bang  Abortion  Disease  in 
Cattle. 

The  Ohio  State  University  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  publishes  a  bulletin,  “Abor¬ 
tion  Disease  in  Cattle”. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  publishes  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  790 — “Contagious  Abor¬ 
tion  of  Cattle.  We  suggest  that  you 
send  for  these  bulletins  and  study 
them  carefully. 


Corn  Meal  and  Hominy 

CORN  meal  is  our  most  common 
low  protein  concentrate.  It  has 
been  compared  with  coal  in  that  coal 
is  a  cheap  source  of  heat  in  indus¬ 
try.  Corn  meal  is  a  cheap  source 
of  energy  for  animals.  It  is  palat¬ 
able,  highly  digestible,  unusually  high 
in  carbohydrates,  but  lacking  mineral 
matter  as  well  as  protein.  It  has  a 
high  moisture  content  and  is  likely  to 
heat  when  stored.  The  oil  in  corn  is 
likely  to  become  rancid  after  it  is 
ground  into  corn  meal.  It  is  best  to 
grind  just  before  using  it.  It  is  a 
heating  feed  and  its  use  should  be 
avoided  for  cows  about  to  freshen,  or 
that  have  just  freshened. 

The  composition  of  yellow  and  white 
corn  meals  is  approximately  the  same, 
but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
vitamin  content  of  the  yellow  meal  is 
superior. 

Our  pork  supply  is  fattened  on  corn, 
although  it  is  sometimes  supplemented 
by  a  high  protein  feed,  preferably  from 
some  animal  source.  Corn  makes  up 
a  considerable  part  of  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion.  The  scratch  feed  usually  is  half 
corn,  and  the  laying  mash  contains 
about  20%  of  corn  meal.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  corn  belt  show  that  horses 
do  as '  well  on  corn  as  they  do  when 
fed  oats  if  they  are  worked  steadily. 
Almost  all  dairy  rations  contain  some 
corn  meal. 

Hominy  a  Corn  By-product 

Hominy  has  approximately  the 
same  composition  as  corn  meal.  It 
is  more  bulky,  less  heating,  keeps  bet¬ 
ter  in  storage,  and  has  slightly  more 
digestible  nutrients  per  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  commonly  preferred  to 
corn  meal  at  the  same  price.  It  is 
a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of 
breakfast  foods,  and  is  commonly 
made  from  white  corn  although  there 
is  some  yellow  hominy  on  the  market. 
It  can  be  used  in  the  ration  wherever 
corn  meal  is  suitable. 


Normal  Temperature,  Pulse 
and  Respiration  of  Cows 

The  normal  temperature  of  cows  is 
101-102  F.  The  temperature  is  taken 
at  the  rectum  with  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer. 

The  normal  pulse  beat  of  cows  is  45- 
55-a  minute.  The  pulse  may  be  taken 
where  an  artery  winds  around  the  jaw¬ 
bone  just  at  the  lower  side  of  the  flat 
muscle  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  or  on 
the  back  part  of  the  fore  fetlock. 

The  normal  respiration  of  cows  is 
15-19  times  a  minute. 


Steady 

Money-Makers 

For  Thousands  of  Eastern 
Dairymen  and  Poultrymen 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  Eastern  Dairymen  and  Poultrymen  tes¬ 
tify  ...  in  unsolicited  letters  each  year . . .  that  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Feeds  are  Steady  Money-Makers  for  them. 

They  say  that  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  produce  more  milk  and  eggs 
per  pound  of  feed  .  .  .  maintain  maximum  production  for  a  longer 
period . . .  keep  their  cows  and  chickens  in  better  physical  condition  . . . 
and  cause  them  less  profit-losing  troubles  .  .  .  than  any  other  rations 
they  have  ever  used — regardless  of  price. 

Feed  merchants  report  that  the  news  of  the  uniform  profits  and  the  all- 
around  satisfactory  results  which  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  produce — 
spreads  rapidly  from  feeder  to  feeder,  and  that  it  creates  a  constantly 
growing  demand  which  means  increased  business,  satisfied  customers, 
and  more  earnings  for  those  who  handle  Bull  Brand  Feeds- 

B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  will  produce  these  results  for  you,  too.  Their 
proof  will  be  shown  to  you  in  the  results  they  produce,  the  dollars  they 
earn,  and  the  profit  they  leave  after  their  cost  is  paid. 

The  money-making  ability  of  B-B  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  striking  success  of  Maritime  Milling  Company  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  years  this  company  has  risen  to  a  place  among  the  leaders 
of  the  industry. 

Try  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  Under  This  Guarantee 

Get  300  pounds  of  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  or  a  30-day 
supply  of  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Poultry  Feeds  from  your  local  Bull  Brand  Dealer.  Feed 
according  to  the  directions  in  each  sack.  Check  the  production.  Compare  the 
results.  If  B-B  [Bull  Brand]  Feeds  do  not  produce  greater  results  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  .  .  .  bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  our  dealer  and 
he  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  and  "Always  Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Stock  Feeds 

BULL  BRAND 

M-113 


Full  Weight , 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance l 


And  Apollo-fieystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 


Send  for  ‘‘BETTER  BUILDING*'* 


Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper  for  rust- resistance)  give* 
maximum, year an<i  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 

Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Qualify 

for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing,  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^ 

Briarcliff  Farms.  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  A  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.A 


(600)  10 
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If  you  are  drudging  along  day  after  day  in  an 
old-fashioned  kitchen,  without  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences  that  our  stores  have  for  you,  you 
should  make  up  your  mind  right  now  to  relieve 
yourself  of  some  of  this  extra  work.  Modern 
conveniences  are  as  essential  to  the  kitchen  as 
they  are  to  the  field  or  barn,  and  no  farm  can 
be  truly  profitable  and  become  a  real  home 
when  this  seven-day-a-week  workroom  lacks  the 
right  equipment. 


With  the  handy  pressure  gasoline  or  kerosene 
stove  for  summertime,  so  your  kitchen  can  be 
cool;  a  good  sink,  with  running  water;  a  con¬ 
venient  water  heater;  and  the  necessary  little 
things  that  are  such  time  savers  in  your  kitchen, 
you  can  save  hours  of  disagreeable  work. 
Check  over  this  list  for  items  that  will  make 

things  easier  for  you 
and  come  to  one  of  our 
“Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  and  let  us 
help  you  in  your  selec¬ 
tion.  Remember  that 
you  will  get  the  utmost 
in  value,  friendly  serv¬ 
ice  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
pendable  quality  at 
the  lowest  price  in  your 
home  town  “tag”  store. 


i 


Crops  for  the  Hog  Pasture 

Let  me  know  which  of  the  two  will 
produce  the  better  pork — Dwarf  Essex 
Rape  or  field  peas  and  Vetch.  Rape, 
barley,  speltz,  rye  and  oats  is  the  other 
mixture.  I  have  two  acres,  two  put 
in  for  hogs  and  two  for  pasture  and 
I  want  something  that  will  keep  them 
going.  Do  you  think  soy  beans  are 
better?  Please  let  me  .know  soon  as 
I  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

BELIEVE  the  experimental  data  at 
the  present  time  is  rather  definite 
that  Dwarf  Essex  rape  alone  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  temporary  pasture  for 
hog  fattening  which  we  have.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  exceeded  by  alfalfa  and  in 
some  cases  may  be  equaled  by  red  or 
sweet  clover  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  but  a  short  time  for 
growth.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  you 
will  improve  the  returns  from  the  rape 
by  putting  it  with  any  of  the  mixtures 
you  suggest. 

This  can  be  said  however  in  favor 
of  rye.  It  can  be  pastured  later  in 
the  fall  and  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
rape  and  may  well  he  used  with  rape 
to  form  a  rotation  of  pastures  which 
will  keep  the  hogs  supplied  the  year 
round. — Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman 


Identifying  and  Fighting 
Tent  Caterpillars 

Enclosed  you  will  find  something  taken 
from  my  apple  tree,  wrapped  all  around 
small  limbs.  Please  let  me  know  what 
to  do. 

HE  little  structures  that  you  en¬ 
closed  in  your  letter  are  the  egg 
masses  of  tent  caterpillars.  The  nat¬ 
ural  host  of  the  tent  caterpillar  is  the 
wild  cherry.  However,  they  are  not 
particular  and  about  the  first  tree  they 
go  to  from  the  wild  cherry  is  the 
apple. 

Of  course,  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  when 
they  are  in  the  nest.  We  have  also 
used  a  large  funnel  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  large  pole.  Shingle  lath 
makes  an  excellent  substitute.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  reach  some  of  the 
highest  nests  without  climbing  up  in 
the  tree.  A  large  handful  of  cotton 
waste  is  placed  in  the  funnel  and  sat¬ 
urated  with  kerosene.  It  is  then  ig¬ 
nited  and  held  beneath  the  nest.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  destroy  all  of 
the  nests. 

After  the  caterpillars  leave  the 
nests  you  only  have  one  means  to  fall 
back  on  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  poi¬ 
son  spray  as  arsenate  of  lead. 


How  to  Kill  Moles 

Last  spring  I  set  out  a  patch  of 
strawberries,  and  the  moles  have  de¬ 
stroyed  half  my  patch  by  tunneling  un¬ 
der  the  plants  and  eating  off  the  roots. 
Can  you  give  me  some  formula  for  ex¬ 
terminating  this  pest? 

HERE  are  several  possible  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  moles.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  is  to  punch  a  hole 
every  four  or  five  feet  along  the  run¬ 
way  and  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide.  When  this  comes  in 
contact  with  the  moist  earth  it  gives 
off  a  poisonous  gas  which  kills  the 
moles. 

The  opening  of  the  holes  should  be 
closed  up  with  sod  to  keep  the  fumes 
from  escaping.  Another  way  is  to 
pour  carbon  disulphide  into  the  holes 
and  close  up  the  openings  with  a  piece 
of  sod.  This  also  vaporizes  and 
smothers  the  moles. 

About  the  only  other  method  is  to 
use  traps  which  you  will  no  doubt  he 
able  to  buy  locally  or  from  a  mail  or¬ 
der  house. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  castor 
beans  planted  at  intervals  in  a  field 


will  keep  moles  away  but  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  vouch  for  this  from  expe¬ 
rience. 


How  Much  is  Silage  Worth? 

Would  you  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  how  many  tons  and  what  it 
would  be  worth  a  silo  full  of  corn  that 
has  been  filled  and  refilled  three  times 
that  is  16  feet  by  33  feet. 

IF  YOUR  silo  is  filled  to  the  top  it 
will  contain  approximately  112  tons. 
Very  little  silage  is  sold  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  established  price 
for  it.  The  State  College  considers 
that  a  ton  of  silage  is  worth  1-3  as 
much  as  a  ton  of  mixed  hay.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  hay  crop  this  year 
and  undoubtedly  the  price  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  rather  low.  However,  with 
that  as  a  basis,  you  can  figure  the 
value  of  the  corn  very  closely. 


A  Question  About  Buying 
Manure 

A  neighbor  who  lives  on  a  mortgaged 
farm  has  a  pile  of  manure  he  wishes 
to  sell  me.  He  has  possession  until 
fall.  I  think  it  is  on  the  ground,  no 
boards  or  anything  under  it.  Would  I 
have  a  right  to  buy  it  from  him  and 
move  it  without  any  chance  for  trouble 
from  the  one  who  holds  the  mortgage? 

HE  COURTS  of  this  state  have 
held  that  manure  belongs  to  the 
farm  and  if  the  man  who  proposes  to 
sell  you  the  manure  is  only  in  posses¬ 
sion  until  the  fall, — is  merely  a  tenant 
on  »he  proper  ty  and  doe.  ^ot  own  it, 
he  could  not  give  you  a  good  title  to 
the  manure.  Your  trouble  would 
come  not  from  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property,  because  very 
likely  the  value  of  the  land  would  not 
be  so  greatly  depreciated  by  the  sale 
of  the  manure  that  the  security  for  the 
mortgage  would  be  affected.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  or  the  person  he 
may  be  thinking  of  selling  it  to  is 
the  person  who  would  probably  raise 
the  racket.  Possibly  you  could-  speak 
to  these  persons  and  get  a  waiver  of 
interest  from  them. — M.  S. 


Make  Your  Garden  Now 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

interest  to  the  pleasure  of  gardening 
is  that  of  trying  out  some  new  veg¬ 
etable  each  year,  that  is,  varieties  that 
may  be  old  but  new  in  your  experience. 
For  example,  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  oyster  plant  or  salsify,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  There  are  now  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  spinach,  some  of  which 
I  guarantee  you  have  never  tried.  If 
you  are  fond  of  salads,  you  will  be  sure 
to  like  endive  which  is  fairly  easy  to 
grow  in  this  climate.  Chard,  with 
which  you  are  probably  familiar,  is 
excellent  for  greens.  As  a  boy  you 
have  probably  eaten  the  .wild  arti¬ 
chokes,  but  I  bet  you  do  not  know  how 
delicious  they  are  when  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  Why  not  try  some  this  year? 

But  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  tell 
any  farmer  how  to  make  a  garden  or 
what  to  plant.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  him  at  it  in  the  pressure  of  other 
work  and  to  get  him  to  take  care  of 
it  so  that  the  weeds  do  not  get  a  dis¬ 
couraging  start.  So  before  you  lay 
this  little  piece  down  and  forget  it, 
give  a  little  thought  to  the  garden  spot. 
Maybe  it  is  poorly  located  and  needs 
changing.  Without  doubt,  it  needs 
enlarging  and  it  needs  a  lot  of  fertiliz¬ 
er.  Then  get  out  the  catalogs  and 
your  paper  and  pencil  and  make  some 
plans  for  the  best  garden  you  have 
ever  had.  If  you  do,  you  will  later 
thank  the  old  A.  A.  for  urging  you  to 
do  it.  —  E.  R.  E. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Livestock  Man 


Treating  Cattle  Diseases 


Editor’s  Note — We  are  in  constant 
receipt  of  letters  from  live  stock  own¬ 
ers  asking  for  practical  suggestions  for 
diagnosing  and  treating  sick  animals. 
We  are  therefore  summarizing  from 
the  very  best  authorities  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  more  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  live  stock  and  suggest  that 
you  keep  them  where  you  know  where 
they  are  and  can  get  them  quickly. 
They  may  sometime  save  an  animal’s 
life.  Of  course,  if  the  animal  is  val¬ 
uable  and  the  disease  serious  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  call  a  veterinarian  but 
there  may  be  something  that  you  can 
do,  also,  if  you  know  how,  that  will 
help  the  animal  until  the  veterinarian 
comes. 

*  *  # 

Milk  Fever. 

The  cow  becomes  paralyzed  soon  af¬ 
ter  calving  and  may  die.  She  lies 
with  her  head  around  to  her  flank. 

Cause — Affects  heavy  milking  cows, 
that  have  not  been  thoroughly  dried 
off.  Heifers  never  have  it. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Dry  the 
cow  off  thoroughly  before  calving. 
Keep  the  bowels  loose  before  and  af¬ 
ter  calving.  Do  not  milk  the  cow  dry. 
When  a  cow  has  an  attack,  fill  the 
udder  with  air;  use  an  air  pump  and 
have  it  thoroughly  clean  and  sterilized. 
Better  call  a  veterinarian  immediate¬ 
ly- 

Don’t  try  to  give  medicine,  a  cow 
with  n  ilk  fever  can’t  swallow. 

Abortion. 

The  calf  is  born  before  time.  The 
cow  often  “fails  to  clean”  which  some¬ 
times  causes  serious  trouble;  she  is 
apt  to  abort  again  when  bred;  she  may 
become  entirely  sterile. 

Cause — Caused  by  abortion  germ 
which  gets  into  the  body  with  feed  or 
water,  through  a  cut  or  injury  to  the 
skin,  or  through  the  teats. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Take 
the  cow  away  from  the  herd,  burn  the 
calf,  the  afterbirth,  the  straw  and 
everything  that  can  be  burned  that  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  cow  during 
the  abortion.  Disinfect  thoroughly 
the  stable  with  a  strong  disinfectant. 
Have  a  competent  veterinarian  remove 
the  afterbirth.  Flush  the  cow  daily 
with  clean  warm  water  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt  to  each  gallon 
until  there  is  no  discharge. 

Better  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  veterinarian. 

Tuberculosis. 

May  not  show  on  the  animal  until 
the  disease  is  far  advanced.  Causes 
coughing  and  diarrhea;  the  cow  may 
hang  her  head,  have  dull  eyes,  rough 
hair,  and  grow  thin  in  flesh. 

Cause— Caused  by  tuberculosis  germ. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Have 
stables  and  sheds  clean,  light  and  well 
ventilated;  this  helps  to  prevent  dis¬ 
ease.  If  cows  or  calves  show  symp¬ 
toms,  have  them  tested  and  handle  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state’s  regulations — see 
your  v  >terinarian.  Buy  only  cattle 
entirely  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Every  farmer  should  have  Bulletin 
1069  on  Tuberculosis  of  Live  Stock, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Choke. 

Cows  and  calves  may  choke  on  roots, 
apples  or  on  feed  that  they  can  gulp 
down  in  big  mouthfuls. 

Treatment — Hold  the  mouth  open 
with  a  clevis  and  if  possible  reach 
down  the  throat  and  remove  the  ob¬ 
ject.  If  the  object  can  be  felt  from 
the  outside  work  it  gently  up  or  down; 
don’t  force  it  roughly  down  the  throat 
with  a  stick  or  whip-handle.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  severe  cases  to  force 
the  object  down  the  throat  with  a 
smooth  stick  or  whip-handle  but  do 


it  with  great  care.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  skilled  veterinary  cut 
open  the  throat  and  remove  the  ob¬ 
ject. 

Garget. 

The  cow  gives  stringy,  sometimes 
bloody,  milk. 

Cause — Comes  from  bruises  and  in¬ 
juries,  lying  on  hard  floors  or  by  gar¬ 
get  germs  getting  into  the  udder. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Keep  the 
stalls  bedded.  Rub  udder  with  lard 
and  bathe  udder  with  hot  water.  Be 
sure  to  always  milk  last,  the  cows  with 
garget,  so  the  germs  will  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  hands  or  milker  to  healthy 
cows. 

Calf  Scours. 

White  scours  attack  new-born 
calves;  the  bowel  discharge  is  light- 
colored  and  stinking.  The  calves 
soon  die  if  not  treated. 

Common  scours  may  attack  calves 
any  time  during  the  period  of  milk 
feeding.  There  is  an  offensive  bowel 
discharge,  weakness  and  loss  of  growth 
of  the  calf. 

Cause — White  scours  are  caused  by 
germs.  They  usually  affect  calves 
kept  in  filthy  pens. 

Common  scours  are  caused  by  feed¬ 
ing  from  filthy  buckets,  by  over-feed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  milk  at  varying  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Have 
the  calf  born  in  a  clean  stall  or  pas¬ 
ture.  •  Disinfect  the  navel  at  birth 
with  iodine  or  other  disinfectant.  Al¬ 
ways  feed  clean  milk  from  clean  buck¬ 
ets.  Don’t  overfeed. 

Calves  carefully  fed  on  milk,  fresh 
and  warm  from  the  separator  and  from 
clean  buckets,  rarely  have  scours. 

If  calves  have  white  scours  consult 
a  veterinarian. 

Common  scours  can  be  treated  by 
cutting  down  the  feed  one-half  and 
giving  four  drops  of  formalin  to  each 
quart  of  milk.  Allowing  the  calf  to 
drink  small  quantities  of  lime  water 
will  sometimes  cure  scours. 

Bloat. 

The  paunch  fills  up  tightly  with  gas, 
the  animal  suffers  and,  in  bad  cases, 
will  die  if  not  relieved.  The  gas 
swells  the  left  flank,  making  it  bulge 
up. 

Cause — Caused  by  eating  such  feed 
as  green  clover  or  alfalfa,  or  it  may 
come  from  eating  spoiled  feed,  or  re¬ 
sult  from  choking. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Give 
only  sound,  clean  feed.  Get  the  an¬ 
imals  gradually  accustomed  to  green 
clover  and  alfalfa.  In  mild  cases 
drench  the  animal  in  warm  v/ater.  In 
severe  cases  tap  with  a  trocar  or 
knife  the  left  side  at  spot  about  half 
way  between  the  hip  and  last  rib. 

Black  Leg. 

Usually  shows,  as  puffy  swellings,  on 
the  hind  quarters  of  young  cattle.  The 
animal  dies  soon  after  the  swellings 
appear. 

Cause — Caused  by  black  leg  germ. 

Prevention  and  Treatment —  Have  a 
veterinarian  vaccinate  the  young  cat¬ 
tle  with  the  regular  black  leg  treat¬ 
ment. 

Warbles  in  Back. 

Sometimes  called  grubs.  They  make 
lumps  on  the  cows’  backs  under  the 
skin  in  the  winter;  inside  the  lumps 
are  the  grubs  that  “hatch”  out  of  the 
skin.  The  animal  suffers  from  the 
presence  of  the  grubs. 

Cause — Caused  by  the  warble  fly 
which  lays  eggs  that  hatch  into 
grubs. 

Prevention  and  Treatment — Kill  the 
grubs.  Squeeze  them  out  of  the  skin 
either  by  hand  or  by  pressing  a  bot¬ 
tle  over  the  grub.  Use  a  mixture  of 
iodoform  and  vaseline  to  kill  the 
grubs. 


IRACLE 

of  MULCH  PAPER 

NOW  OPENS  UP  ITS 
POSSIBILITIES  TO  YOU! 


day  of  farm- 
Vl J  ing  under  Mulch 
Paper  is  here — Mulch 
Paper  that  stifles  the 
weeds  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  blanket¬ 
ing  them  —  Mulch 
Paper  that  promotes 
plant  growth  by  hold¬ 
ing  moisture  in  the 
ground  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  up  to  evapora¬ 
tion  by  the  sun  — 
Statistics  show  an  Mulch  Paper  that  in- 

farMuick Paper-  creases  bacterial  activ- 
grown  sweetcom  ity  and  plant  stimulus 
0/297%.  in  general  by  the  heat  it 

transfers  to  and  conserves  in  the  soil. 

Larger  crops  —  earlier  crops — 
and  at  LOWER  cost 

Mulch  Paper  is  BEYOND  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  today.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  the  pineapple  fields  and  on 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii 
for  fourteen  years.  It  has 
been  tried  in  test  after 
test  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Today,  sta¬ 
tistics  are  available  for 
everyone  that  PROVE 
that  Mulch  Paper  pro¬ 
duces  larger  crops,  EAR¬ 
LIER  crops  and  at  a  small 
expenditure  of  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  money. 

Statistics  that  show  an 
increase  in  yield  for 
Mulch  Paper-grown  sweet 
corn  of  297  %  —  an  in¬ 
crease  for  spinach  of  5 16  % 


Statistics  show  an  increased 
yield  for  Mulch  Paper - 
grown  beets  of  more  than 
100%. 


Statistics  show  an  increased 
yield  for  Mulch  Paper- 
grown  spinach  of  516% 
( first  clippings ,  late  fall 
planting ). 


— for  sweet  potatoes  of  100%  — 
for  beets,  turnips  and  practically 
every  other  farm  grown  product. 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  available 
in  limited  quantities  NO  IF 

The  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper 
Company,  the 
world’s  largest 
papermanufac- 
turer,  now  of¬ 
fers  limited 
quantities  of 
Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper, 
made  under  the 
Eckart  Patents, 
in  rolls  of  150 
and  300  lineal  yards  and  in  18"  and 
36"  widths.  In  order, 
however,  that  the 
greatest  possible 
number  of  planters 
may  try  Gator-Hide 
Mulch 
Paper,  the 
presentlim- 
ited  supply 
is  being 
sold  in  lots 
of  not  more 
than  4  rolls 
to  an  in¬ 
dividual. 

Order  your  supply  today  and 
write  at  the  same  time  for 
free  booklet,"The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper,”  that  not  only 
tells  the  story  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  new  principle, 
but  shows  you  how  to  apply  it. 


Statistics  show  an 
increased  yield  for 
Mulch  Paper- 
grown  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  of  100%. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  Al 

Pershing  Square  Building,  Park  Ave.  and  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 


In  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A— for  Annuals, 
primarily  in  field  culture. 
18"  width  — 300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  -  -  83.00 
36"  width— 300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  •  *  86.00 
Type  B— for  Perennials  in 
field  culture  and  all  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width  — 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  •  •  8^.00 
36"  width  — 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  *  •  86.00 
While  only  four  rolls  will 
be  sold  to  the  individual, 
any  combination  of  four 
may  be  had.  Only  C.O.D. 
orders  accepted  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  American  Railway 
Express. 


This  booklet  tells  inaneasily 
grasped  'way  something  of 
the  history ,  the  development 
and  the  possibilities  of 
Mulch  Paper.  It  is  replete 
• with  comparative  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mulch-grown  and 
non-Mulch-grown  products. 
It  portrays  the  REAL  Mira¬ 
cle  of  Mulch  Paper,  Be  sure 
to  write  for  it. 


This  paper  is  completely  covered  by  the  Eckart  Patents  under  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  the  rights  for  production  and  sale  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


The 

for 


Milk  Prices 

following  are  the  May  prices 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201- 


210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield 

on 

the 

basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk . 

2.90 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream . 

1.90 

2  A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.06 

2  B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese 

. Based  on  New 

York 

City  Market  quotations  on 

butter  and  Amerr- 

can  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May  1927 
was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Market  Breaks 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

May  2 

Apr.  25 

May  4, 
1927 

Higher  than  extra. 

45 

-45(4 

47  .47i/2 

45  -45(4 

Extra  (92sc) . 

•44(4 

-46(4 

44(4 

84-91  score . 

43 

-441/4 

44/4 -46  4 

39  -44 

tower  Grades _ _ 

.  42 

•42(4 

43  -44 

37  -38 

The  butter  market  has  suffered  a 
severe  break  since  our  last  report.  It 
is  very  apparent  that  the  upward  trend 
that  resulted  in  higher  prices  last 
week  was  carried  too  far.  It  strain¬ 
ed  matters  to  the  breaking  point.  Un¬ 
fortunately  when  the  break  came  a 
sharp  downward  movement  followed 
carrying  values  from  a  cent  to  a  cent 
and  a  half  lower. 

The  recent  sharp  fluctuations  of  the 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 


Bonded 
Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  Quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


JT  C  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG 
CO„  170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


Ppp  P  A  CCC  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
r*.|  1*1  V/AJLi  J  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
“  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,’’  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days’ 
time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A 
pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.’’ 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats. 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Pests  die  out¬ 
side.  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  82.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Irrw 
perial  Laboratories.  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  lull  these  pests, 

your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


market  demonstrate  very  clearly  how 
highly  sensitive  the  market  has  been 
for  many  weeks  past.  Buyers  have 
become  extremely  cautious  through 
the  frequency  of  the  changes,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  continually  fol¬ 
lowed  a  hand  to  mouth  policy  of  buy¬ 
ing,  seeking  every  protective  conces¬ 
sion  that  sellers  would  give.  First 
hand  receivers  have  been  of  the  same 
nervous  temperament.  The  slightest 
indication  of  an  accumulation  of  stock 
has  resulted  in  pressure  to  sell. 

On  May  2  the  unsettled  condition  was 
still  in  evidence.  However,  sentiment 
improved  following  a  report  of  one  half 
cent  increase  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
factors  that  is  holding  trade  back  is 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  make 
is  very  slow  to  increase,  and  this  is 
serving  to  keep  matters  considerably 
up  in  the  air.  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
will  see  any  marked  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  the  market  until  we  get 
on  to  full  grass  and  the  speculators 
get  to  work.  Bad  roads  have  inter¬ 
fered  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  cream,  according  to  advices 
from  the  west.  It  is  said  that  this 
has  been  responsible  for  the  drag  in 
the  increase. 

Reports  of  holdings  in  the  four  larg¬ 
est  cities  indicate  that  we  have  slight¬ 
ly  over  800,000  pounds  more  butter  on 
hand  than  a  year  ago.  In  New  York 
alone  the  surplus  over  last  year  is  in 
excess  of  300,000  pounds.  Although 
this  is  not  considered  burdensome  by 
many,  nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  it 
indicates  to  some  degree  what  is  ahead 
of  us  in  the  butter  trade. 

Fresh  Cheese  Holds  Steady 


STATE  ‘  May  4, 

FLATS  May  2  Apr.  25  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  22  -22%  22  -22'/a  22  -22% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29%-30%  29  -30  27  -28 

Held  Average .  28  -28%  25  -26% 


Fresh  cheese  altho  it  is  arriving  in 
heavier  quantities  is  being  absorbed  by 
the  trade  very  freely  at  fully  support¬ 
ed  prices.  The  make  in  New  York 
state  continues  liberal,  and  reports 
from  Wisconsin  are  the  same,  altho 
comparitively  few  Wisconsin  cheese  are 
coming  to  New  York.  Receipts  are 
clearing  quite  closely,  keeping  the 
trade  firm.  If  the  present  situation 
continues,  we  would  not  be  greatly 
surprised  to  see  a  fractional  advance 
in  quotations. 

Nearby  Eggs  Higher 


NEARBY  WHITE  May  4, 

Hennery  May  2  Apr.  25  1927 

Selected  Extras  ..  35  -37  34  -35  31  -33 

Average  Extras  .  34  -34(4  33  29  -30 

Extra  Firsts  .  32  -33  31  -32  28  *28(4 

Firsts  .  30(4-31(4  30  -30(4  26(4-27(4 

Gathered  .  28  -32(4  27  -31(4  26  -28(4 

23  -25 

BROWNS 

Hennery  .  36  36(4  34  -35  29  -32 

Gathered  .  30!4-35  29(4-33(4  24  -28 


Nearby  eggs  have  advanced  from' 
one  half  to  one  per  cent  per  dozen  de¬ 
pending  on  the  grade.  Mediums  have 
not  shared  quite  so  well  as  the  higher 
grades.  However,  with  the  advance, 
movement  into  the  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  is  not  quite  as  free,  for,  many  of 
the  better  grades  represent  high  costs, 
higher  than  the  market,  and  these  are 
going  into  cold  storage  rather  than 
take  the  loss. 

The  improvement  in  the  market  as 
a  whole  followed  a  slight  decrease  in 
New  York  City’s  egg  receipts.  To 
this  has  been  added  an  increasing  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  shipping  sections.  Coun¬ 
try  costs  have  been  higher,  and  above 
par  with  New  York. 

It  looks  as  though  the  turn  has  been 
made,  and  that  we  have  seen  the  low 
spot  of  the  year.  Temporary  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  market  may  result  in  a 
brief  return  to  former  levels,  but  the 
indications  are  that  we  are  going  to 
see  the  price  curve  hold  fairly  uniform 
and  gradually  trend  upward  from  now 
on. 

The  cold  storage  situation  has  not 
changed  to  any  marked  extent.  We 
are  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ledg¬ 
er,  so  to  speak.  On  April  27th  the 
ten  largest  cities  reported  2,102,670 
cases.  A  year  ago  at  the  same  time  we 
had  on  hand  2,553,752  cases.. 

From  April  20th  to  April  27th 


last  year  cold  storage  holdings  in  these 
same  ten  cities  increased  513,041  cases. 
During  the  same  period  this  year,  the 
increase  has  been  only  448,106  cases. 
Statistically  therefore,  we  are  a  whole 
lot  better  off. 


Live  Poultry  Values  Unsteady 

FOWLS 


May  2 

Apr.  25 

May  4. 

Colored  . . 

27-28 

28-30 

1927 

Leghorn  . 

27-28 

28-30 

28-29 

BROILERS  . 

30-31 

Colored  _ _ _ 

35-55 

30-50 

Leghorn  . 

25-40 

30-45 

40-50 

CAPONS  . 

20-35 

TURKEYS  . 

35 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

18-24 

30-45 

22-25 

GEESE  . 

« 

18-24 

27 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  a 
variable  quantity  this  week.  Some 
lines  have  sold  extremely  well,  others 
have  been  dragging  heavily.  The  fowl 
market  particularly  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  be  recalled  that  several 
weeks  ago  we  said  in  these  columns 
that  light  fowls  would  be  more  in  de¬ 
mand.  This  has  come  to  pass.  Those 
who  had  light  fowls  to  sell  could  af¬ 
ford  to  be  very  independent.  Those 
who  had  medium  weights,  were  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  to  keep  quiet  and  play 
ball.  Those  who  had  heavy  fowls  had 
to  make  all  kinds  of  concessions  to 
sell,  and  even  had  to  go  out  and  drum 
up  trade.  As  a  whole  the  fowl  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  in  a  very  good  position  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  last  week’s  prices 
were  forced  a  little  too  high.  Retail 
buying  reacted  against  the  advance, 
which  was  immediately  felt  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  slaughterhouses,  they  directly  af¬ 
fecting  the  wholesale  trade.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  it  looked  as  though  the  entire 
market  would  have  to  work  to  a  low¬ 
er  level. 

A  few  Barred  Rock  broilers*  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  that  could  make  the  grade,  have 
brought  as  much  as  55  cents.  These 
values  were  a  little  extreme  when  it 
comes  to  the  run  of  the  trade,  which 
has  been  nearer  the  50  cent  level.  The 
best  Reds  have  failed  to  bring  better 
than  45  cents,  while  the  best  Leghorns 
are  a  nickel  lower. 

Spring  ducks  are  giving  the  chicken 
market  some  real  competition.  The 
choicest  bringing  24  cents. 

Rabbits  are  fairly  steady  at  27  to 
29  cents. 

Old  Potatoes  Dull 


May  4, 

STATE  May  2  Apr.  25  1927 

1 50  H>.  sack . 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  2.50-3.75  3.10-3.75  4.75-5.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  3.75-4.50  4.00-4.60  5.60-6.00 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack .  3.25-3.50 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  4.25-4.50  4.50-4.75  5.25-5.60 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  5.00-5.50  5.35-5.65 


The  old  potato  market  reports  very 
dull  trade  with  prices  showing  very 
little  change.  No  sales  of  state  stock 
have  been  reported,  and  accordingly 
quotations  have  been  omitted. 

Arrivals  from  the  south  both  by  rail 
and  boat  have  been  heavy.  A  lot  of 
this  stock  got  into  the  hands  of  spec¬ 
ulators  which  gave  the  market  a  bad 
jolt.  The  best  lines  of  Florida  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  have  brought  from  $6.00  to 
7.00  (May  2);  Number  2’s  from  $3.00 
to  4.50.  Bermudas  have  been  about 
on  the  same  level  as  Floridas.  In 
spite  of  the  statements  of  some  to  the 
contrary,  the  new  potatoes  are  work¬ 
ing  into  the  old  potato  market. 

Apple  Growers  Watch  Effect 
of  Freeze 

Apple  growers,  particularly  New 
York  State  growers,  are  watching  the 
effect  of  the  late  snows  reported  in 
many  eastern  sections.  Of  course, 
those  in  the  immediate  sections  are 
extremely  concerned  over  prospects. 
The  great  apple  sections  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  embodying  the  great 
Shenandoah  district  were  hit  with  a 
heavy  snow  storm  that  established  a 
record  for  lateness.  Six  inches  of 
snow  fell  and  in  places  drifts  reached 
six  feet  in  height. 

Apple  growers  who  depended  upon 
the  long  hold  this  year  have  had  a 


consistently  steady  market,  altho  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  have  profited 
when  they  consider  shrinkage  and  cold 
storage  charges.  On  the  first  of  May, 
Baldwins  were  bringing  anywhere  from 
$5.00  to  9.00  with  Northern  Spies  a 
dollar  higher  all  along  the  line.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  baskets  varied  from  $2.50 
to  4.00,  while  boxes  and  cartons  rang¬ 
ed  from  $2.25  to  4.50. 

Fancy  Timothy  Hay  Steady 

If  the  situation  that  exists  on  May 
3  continues,  we  may  see  No.  1  Timothy 
in  large  bales  advance  in  price  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  New  Yu  'k  hay 
market  can  change  its  color  over  night, 
it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  make  any 
prediction.  However,  the  demand  is 
active  for  top  grades,  and  receipts  at 
the  moment  are  light.  The  market 
as  a  whole  is  irregular  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  low  grade 
material  on  hand.  State  alfalfa  is  still 
bringing  $24.00  to  25.00  for  No.  1. 
Timothy  containing  a  light  mixture  of 
clover  is  not  nearly  as  firm  as  straight 
timothy,  being  from  $2.00  to  3.00  low¬ 
er  all  along  the  line.  Rye  straw  is 
out-selling  everything  on  the  boards 
except  the  very  choicest  state  alfalfa, 
and  of  course,  California  alfalfa. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

May  2 

Apr.  25 

tasl 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.61(4 

1.59% 

1.39% 

Corn  . 

1 .05% 

1.07% 

.77% 

Oats  . 

.62% 

.64% 

.47% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

2.26 

2.24% 

1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.27% 

1.30% 

.95% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.79% 

.59 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  30, 

Grade  Oats  . 

43.00 

41.00 

1927 

Spring  Bran  . 

39.50 

38.00 

32.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

42.00 

40.50 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

37.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

46.00 

45.00 

38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.50 

40.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

42.50 

41.50 

38.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

44.00 

43.00 

31.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

43.50 

42.50 

30.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.50 

45.00 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

34.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.00 

57.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

56.00 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

64.00 

62.50 

39.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

67.00 

64.50 

41.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

53.50 

54.00 

47.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  again  slipped  back 
to  $15.50  on  top  lines,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  better  arrivals  bringing  from 
$13.00  to  15.00. 

Steers  remain  unchanged,  tops  reach¬ 
ing  14.00,  nice  stuff  from  $12.50  to 
13.50,  other  lines  down  to  $9.50. 

Bulls  are  a  little  irregular;  a  few 
fat  states  as  high  as  $9.25,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  from  $5.00  to  8.25. 

Cows  are  steady,  and  a  little  higher. 
A  few  selected  report  sales  at  $9.00, 
but  the  average  run  seldom  brings  over 
$8.00  to  8.50.  Other  lines  vary  all  the 
way  from  $4.00  up,  depending  on  qual¬ 
ity,  finish,  weight,  etc. 

Spring  lambs  are  just  a  shade  under 
a  week  ago.  Springers  weighing  from 
63  to  65  pounds  being  quoted  from 
$19.00  to  20.50. 

Hogs  are  on  the  same  level  as  a 
week  ago,  prices  ranging  from  $9.50 
to  11.50  depending  on  the  weight. 

Country  dressed  veal  of  the  better 
grade  still  reaches  20  cents,  but  it  is 
in  heavier  supply  and  the  market  is 
weakening.  With  the  approach  of 
mild  weather  shippers  of  country  dress¬ 
ed  veal  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  method  of  handling  the  prod¬ 
uct,  making  sure  that  facilities  are 
available  for  thoroughly  chilling  the 
meat.  Unless  veal  is  properly  handl¬ 
ed,  it  is  almost  sure  to  arriv  in  a 
slimy  condition  which  will  work 
against  not  only  the  sale  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  but  its  passage  by  the  hoard  of 
health  inspectors. 

Country  dressed  spring  lambs  are 
bringing  from  $9.00  to  11.00  for  real 
prime  stuff,  with  anything  that  can  be 
considered  from  fair  to  good  from 
$6.00  to  8.00  each,  poor  marks  as  low 
as  $3.00. 


"Good”?. . 

I  call  it 
perfect ! 


PRINCE  ALBERT  is  a  mild  tobacco,  but 
good"  is  too  mild  a  word  to  describe  it. 
Good!” —  why  you  know  it’s  better  than 
that  the  minute  you  open  the  tidy  red  tin 
and  set  loose  that  P.  A.  fragrance.  Your 
mouth  waters  for  a  taste  of  such  tobacco. 

You  waste  no  time  in  loading  up  and 
lighting  up.  Then  you  get  the  answer  to  why 
P.  A.  leads  them  all  in  sales  and  satisfaction. 
Cool  as  a  speed-cop  taking  your  number. 
Sweet  as  getting  off  with  "Don’t  let  it  happen 
again."  Mellow  and  mild  and  long-burning. 
What  do  you  mean — "Good"? 


Some  fellows  stumble  into  the  detours  for 
awhile,  and  others  take  the  main  road  to  pipe- 
joy.  The  more  you  demand  in  a  smoke,  the 
quicker  you  come  to  P.A. —  to  stay.  You 
can’t  fumble  the  fact  that  more  men  smoke 
P.  A.  than  any  other  brand.  "Good"?  I  call 
it  perfect !  So  will  you. 


Fringe  albert 


Prince  albert 


This  tin  contains  TWO  full 
ounces  of  pipe-satisfaction. 


the  national  joy  smoke ! 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  SMOOTH  clean  floor,  glowing  with  bright 
x  x  color,  soft  to  the  feet,  is  an  inspiration  and 
a  labor  saver.  Not  only  does  Mother  find  this 
floor  easy  to  keep  clean,  but  its  clear  blue  and 
soft  gray  tints  stir  her  love  of  the  beautiful  so 
that  she  steps  about  her  tasks  more  lightly.  Old 
songs  and  happy  thoughts  come  back  when  a 
woman  begins  to  work  in  a  kitchen  equipped 
with  the  new  beauty  of  a  modern  floor. 

For  any  room  in  the  house  as  well  as  for  the 
kitchen  there  is  an  appropriate  floor  covering. 
You  want  the  best  in  durability  and  beauty  for 
the  money  you  spend.  A  well  selected  rug,  suit¬ 
able  to  the  room,  will  add  comfort  and  delight, 
and  if  the  materials  are  good,  it  will  last  many 
years.  Learn  all  you  can  about  designs,  colors 
and  types  of  weave.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  use¬ 
ful  study. 

The  advertisers  of  floor  coverings  in  this  paper 
are  people  you  can  trust.  They  have  staffs  of 
artists  and  home  economics  experts  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  studying,  developing  the  best  in  quality 
and  design.  Read  what  they  have  to  say.  Ask 
them  questions.  Depend  on  them. 


\WILL1E  finds  all  the 
mud .  He  comes  hur¬ 
rying  in,  much  too  busy  to 
clean  his  shoes,  and  the 
Pup  joyously  follows. 
Maybe  Dad  gets  thought¬ 
less  sometimes  and  once 
again  Mother  has  to  wipe 
up  the  floor. 


If  it’s  an  old  worn  splintery 
wood  floor,  it  is  never  real¬ 
ly  clean.  Scrub  it,  mop  it, 
still  it  has  that  sodden  gray 
color,  depressing  to  the 
spirit.  If  the  baby  crawls 
over  it  on  Sunday  when  he’s 
dressed  up,  he  looks  like 
some  stranger’s  child. 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


Crankcase  Breathing  System 

A  ventilating  system  which  clears  the 
crankcase  of  vapors  prior  to  condensation, 
minimizes  oil  dilution,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  long  life  of  the  motor. 


AC  Oil  Filter 

The  crankcase  oil  that  is  circulated  by  the 
self-priming  pump  is  constantly  forced 
through  an  AC  oil  filter  which  strains  out 
dirt  and  foreign  material,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  life  of  all  moving  parts 
inside  the  motor. 


AC  Air  Cleaner 

An  AC  Air  Cleaner  is  another  motor  safe¬ 
guard  which  removes  dust  and  grit  from 
the  air  drawn  into  the  carburetor — a  mod¬ 
ern  feature  which  adds  to  car  lifeand  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  by  reducing  internal  wear. 


Ball  Bearing  Steering  Gear 

The  new  Chevrolet  handles  with  marvel¬ 
ous  ease  and  surety — for  the  worm  and 
gear  steering  mechanism  is  fitted  with  ball 
hearings  throughout,  even  at  the  front 
axle  knuckles. 


Non-Locking  Four-Wheel  Brakes 

with  separate  Emergency  Brake 
Chevrolet’s  four-wheel  brakes  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  cooperation  with  General 
Motors  engineers.  They  are  non-locking, 
have  an  area  of  189  sq.  in.  and  are  separate 
from  the  emergency  brake. 


Gasoline  Tank  at  Rear 

All  Chevrolet  models  have  a  safety  gaso¬ 
line  tank  at  the  rear  and  a  vacuum  fuel 
system  which  assures  positive  gasoline 
supply  even  on  the  steepest  hills.  The 
tank  is  protected  by  a  heavy  steel  cross 
member  and  has  a  gasoline  gauge. 

— — — — 


Semi-Elliptic  Shock 
Absorber  Springs 

Comfort  and  safety  over  all  roads  is  as¬ 
sured  by  Chevrolet’s  semi  elliptic  shock 
absorber  springs  set  parallel  to  the  frame. 
These  are  84%  as  long  as  the  wheelbase 
and  are  made  of  fine  chrome 
vanadium  steel. 


— 


_ 


— 

_ 


Cmbodying  every  modern 
feature  of  Advanced 
Automotive  Design! 


Rugged,  powerful  and  dependable — the  Bigger  and 
Better  Chevrolet  is  designed  and  built  to  deliver  the 
strenuous,  day-after-day  service  that  a  motor  car  must 
give  when  used  on  the  farm. 

Every  unit  of  this  remarkable  car  has  been  developed 
by  engineers  who  are  specialists— and  has  been  proved 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  testing  at  the  General 
Motors  Proving  Ground. 

Visit  the  salesroom  of  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  make 
your  own  inspection  of  this  sensational  car.  Note  the 
sturdiness  of  its  construction  throughout  —  definite 
assurance  of  years  of  dependable  service.  Drive  it  — 
and  see  how  effortlessly  it  climbs  the  steepest  hills  — 
how  easily  it  steers  and  rides  over  the  roughest  roads. 
Note  how  generously  roomy  it  is — how  smartly  styled. 

Then  you’ll  realize  that  here  are  quality  in  design, 
quality  in  materials  and  quality  in  construction  never 
before  available  at  such  amazing  low  prices. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  M otors  Corporation 

The  Touring  $/f  QC 
or  Roadster  . . 

The  $£-  q  j- 

Coach . JOJ 

The  $rQg 

Coupe . DZriD 

Check  Chevrolet  Delivered  Prices 

They  include  the  lowest  handling  and  financing  charges  available. 


The  4-Door 
Sedan . 


$ 


675 


The  Sport  $/T  /T  £ 
Cabriolet ....  OOj 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Michigan 


The  Imperial  $r7"|  C 
Landau .  /  I' 

Utility  Truck  $AQ£ 
( Chassis  Only)  > 

Light  Delivery  $'in  t 
( Chassis  Only)  J  I  - 


Rugged  One-Piece  Rear  Axle 

A  rear  axle  proved  by  millions  of  miles 
of  use.  The  differential  mechanism  and 
side  gears  are  securely  mounted,  while  the 
housing  is  the  one-piece  type  fitted  with 
an  inspection  plate  for  convenient, 
inexpensive  adjustment. 

' . —— — 


Genuine  Duco  Finishes 

All  Chevrolet  models  are  finished  in 
modish  shades  of  genuine  Duco — the 
original,  modern  motor  car  finish  which 
does  not  check  or  crack  and  which  keeps 
its  lustrous  new  car  beauty  indefinitely. 


Fisher  Bodies 

Chevrolet  is  the  lowest  priced  car  in  the 
world  offering  bodies  by  Fisher — famous 
the  world  over  for  style  leadership,  com¬ 
fort,  modern  design  and  the  safety  of  com¬ 
bined  hardwood  and  steel  construction. 


Adjustable 
Valve 
Tappets 

The  improved  valve- 
in-head  motor  of  the 
new  Chevrolet  has  ad¬ 
justable  valve  tappets — a  fea¬ 
ture  which  assures  continued 
motor  efficiency  and  quietness 
and  prevents  gradual  loss  of 
power  and  acceleration  as  the 
car  is  used. 


“Invar  Strut ” 
Pistons 

Constant  clearance  alloy 
pistons,  designed  with  two 
“invar  struts”  in  each, 
make  the  Chevrolet  motor 
smoother,  snappier  and 
more  powerful.  The  costly 
“invar  struts”  minimize 
expansion  and  contraction 
permitting  close  fitting 
pistons  to  assure  quietness 
and  efficient  operation. 


_ 


Electric  Milking 
is  Clean  and  Quick 

MODERN  food  manufacturers  have  found  that  by  replacing  hand 
operations  with  automatic  machinery  they  are  able  to  increase 
production  and  reduce  costs — and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  food 
clean  and  more  wholesome. 


A  small  motor  takes  care  of  a 
tiresome,  tedious  chore  when  it 
runs  your  cream  separator. 


With  properly  placed  lights, 
chores  after  dark  are  done  in 
half  the  time. 


Plenty  of  water,  automatically 
pumped  by  an  electric  motor, 
helps  toincrease  milk  production. 


An  electric  motor  is  better  than 
human  muscle  when  it  comes 
to  cutting  feed. 


Modern  dairy  farmers  have  likewise  proved  that  with  ^electrical 
milking  they  can  care  for  a  larger  herd,  in  less  time,  with  higher 
profits — and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  milk  up  to  standard. 

Many  experienced  farmers  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  buying  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  made  by  General  Electric,  whose  products  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  G-E  monogram  on  Mazda  lamps,  motors, 
control,  and  other  electric  devices  represents  the  highest  standards 
of  engineering  efficiency. 

Ask  Your  Power  Company 

If  your  farm  is  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask  the 
power  company  for  a  copy  of  the  new  G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  more  than  100  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12.  1928 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Cranberry  Growers  Start  Manufacturing  Plant 


THE  South  Jersey  farmers  stepped 
into  “Daylight  Saving”  time  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  27,  without 
much  opposition.  Apparently  the  only 
inconvenience  to  the 
farmer  is  that  he 
must  now  get  up  at 
3:30  instead  of  4:30, 
he  must  be  in  the 
field  an  hour  earlier 
while  the  heavy  dew 
is  on  the  plants  and 
he  must  stop  in  the 
afternoon  when  the 
time  is  the  best  for 
setting  out  plants 
and  other  farm  op- 


Amos  Kirby 


Reading  and  Central  New  Jersey  roads. 
The  train  this  year  will  be  featured  with 
a  demonstration  car  showing  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  the  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick.  This  will  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  train  which  was  run  last 
season.  The  Department  of  Markets, 
Trenton,  will  also  continue  their  market 
exhibit  as  last  season  except  on  a  larger 
and  more  complete  scale. 

Hunterdon  County  is  making  plans  to 
capture  the  third  egg  laying  contest  that 
is  to  be  established  in  this  state.  During 
the  past  few  days,  the  agricultural,  bank¬ 
ing  and  business  interests  of  the  county 
have  formed  a  committee  to  secure  the 


necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  plant  when  it  is  started.  A  tract  of 
ten  acres  of  land  has  been  donated  by 
one  of  the  leading  poultrymen  of  the 
county  for  the  site. 

Hunterdon  County  Community 
Meetings 

To  enable  the  farmers  of  Hunterdon 
County  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  to  promote  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  county,  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  planning  to  hold  a  series  of  com¬ 
munity  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  so  that  the  farmers  and  members 
can  get  together  and  discuss  important 
problems.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
will  be  held  at  Sergeantsville  on  May  12. 

Poultry  Associations  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
celebrating  National  Egg  week.  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  will  be  honored  with  a  visit 
from  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Harry 
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R,  Lewis,  who  is  well  known  in  Jersey 
having  established  the  Vineland  Contest. 
The  Gloucester  County  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  staging  egg  exhibits  in  store 
windows  in  residential  towns,  Atlantic 
County  is  holding  special  meetings,  while 
Hunterdon  County  will  hold  a  banquet. 

Cold  Weather  Hurts  Asparagus 

Cold  weather  is  delaying  the  shipments 
of  asparagus.  Due  to  the  cold  weather 
and  heavy  rains,  the  South  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  of  early 
sales  of  asparagus.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  has  averaged  close  to  $5,000  a 
day  due  to  the  cold  weather. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  Atlantic  County 
for  again  staging  a  county  picnic,  with 
the  Pomona  Grange,  the  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  co-operating  in  taking  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  outing. 

—Amos  Kirby. 


orations  so  that  the  laborers  can  have 
the  equal  opportunities  with  the  golf 
loving  factory  employees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cranberry  Growers  Association, 
held  a  few  days  ago,  steps  were  taken 
far  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  cranberry  jelly.  It 
is  planned  to  establish  such  a  factory 
in  Ocean  County,  preferably  near 
Tom’s  River.  This  is  the  center  of  the 
cranberry  industry  in  New  Jersey. 
Canning  cranberries  has  become  an 
important  industry  with  thousands  of 
barrels  now  going  to  market  in  cans 
and  glass  instead  of  boxes  and  barrels. 

New  Cranberry  Box  Used 

Philadelphia  has  shown  its  approval  of 
the  new  quarter  barrel  cranberry  box  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  trade  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  According  to  information  given  out, 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  cranberry  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia  has  been  in  the  new 
quarter  barrel  box. 

County  Agent  George  I  Ball,  Salem,  re¬ 
cently  connected  with  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  is  among  the  newest 
members  of  the  Grange. 

The  city  of  Hammonton  is  defendant 
in  a  peculiar  suit  with  a  farmer  residing 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.  Damages  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000  are  being  sought  as 
a  result  of  the  city  stand  pipe  overflow¬ 
ing  on  the  plaintiff’s  property.  On  July 
15,  1927,  the  stand  pipe  overflowed  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Tomasello  and  again  on 
December  20,  with  the  result  that  $500 
worth  of  damage  resulted. 

Cedarville  Market  Opens 

Hammonton  City  Council  has  Offered 
to  buy  the  land  where  the  municipal  mar¬ 
ket  is  located.  There  appears  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  over  the  matter  as 
the  owners  are  demanding  $2,000  for  the 
site,  while  the  city  is  not  willing  to  pay 
over  $1,000  for  the  strip  of  land. 

The  new  farmers’  wholesale  market  at 
Cedarville,  Cumberland  County  will  now 
be  in  operation  for  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  the  last  of  May  when  the 
first  of  the  strawberry  crop  will  be  ready 
for  harvest. 

Marketing  Train  Soon 

North  Jersey  will  be  visited  this  year 
by  the  State  Marketing  train  that  has 
been  roonsored  by  the  Philadelphia  and 


Northern  New  York  News 

Cheese  Producers  Meet  to  Discuss  Co-operative  Law 


THE  members  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Cheese  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  holding  annual  meetings 
at  each  factory  represented  in  the  as¬ 
sociation,  with  W.  J.  Birdsall,  of  the 
State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets, 
attending  each  to 
explain  just  how  the 
c  o-o  p  e  r  a  tive  law 
works,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  and  privileges 
o  f  each  member. 
J|||gf  Chas.  S.  Wicks,  of 
JL  mSm  Oxbow  is  the  presi- 
dent  the  associa- 
tion.  The  factories 

W"  ''  Roe  included  are  Oxbow. 

Rossie,  Dupontville,  Grass  Creek, 
Brasie  Corners,  California,  Griffith, 
Elmdale,  Ruby,  Cold  Spring,  Pine 
Hill,  Cream  of  the  Valley,  Osborn 
Lake,  Elm  Grove,  New  Century,  Hick¬ 
ory  Lake,  Mud  Lake,  Royal,  and  Fish 
Creek.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
factory  at  Hermon  will  join  this  year. 

“Just  why  do  I  turn  that  screw  that 
way,  Professor?”  was  a  much  asked 
question  up  in  St.  Lawrence  county  a 
few  days  ago.  The  Home  Bureau  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  schools  in  a  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  including — Gouverneur,  Pierrepont, 
Helena,  West  Stockholm,  and  Canton. 
A  representative  of  the  Rural  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  of  Cornell,  Prof. 
C.  D.  Pringle,  has  been  conducting  the 
schools  which  are  very  popular.  Miss 
Mabel  Milham,  home  demonstration 
agent,  is  being  kept  very  busy.  The 
Home  Bureau  reports  that  there  are 
42  groups  with  a  membership  of  972. 
A  conference  of  the  officers  of  all  these 
groups  was  recently  held  in  Massena. 
Other  conferences  for  leaders  in  “food 
selection”  were  held  in  Gouverneur, 
Massena,  Canton  and  Ogdensburg. 

Tent  Caterpillar  Eggs  Plentiful 

Reports  in  some  sections  of  the  North 
Country  are  that  there  are  many  cluster 
masses  of  the  eggs  of  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillar.  Apparently  there  will  be  an  in¬ 


festation  of  these  insects  again  this  year 
for  at  least  a  part  of  Northern  New  York. 
Just  how  much  the  partly  open  winter 
has  done  in  controlling  the  insect  pests 
that  we  have  to  contend  with,  will  re¬ 
main  to  be  seen.  Some,  at  least,  should 
have  suffered  materially. 

Lewis  County  Holstein  breeders  took 
a  step  forward  in  promoting  breed  in¬ 
terests  by  reorganizing  the  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  club  this  week.  Orrin  F. 
Ross  of  Lowville  was  elected  president. 
Other  officers  who  will  work  in  Holstein 
interests  are — John  M.  Dewey,  Turin, 
vice-president;  William  J.  Smith,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  2d  vice-president;  also  D.  Weller, 
Lowville,  secretary;  Willis  G.  Houghton, 
Lowville,  treasurer.  One  of  the  first  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  working  with  the  4-H 
Calf  Club  of  the  county. 

Plans  Made  for  Lowville  Fair 

Plans  for  the  fair  at  Lowville  were 
developed  at  a  meeting  held  last  Satur¬ 
day  by  the  directors  of  the  Lewis  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  Lowville  fair 
has  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  best 
in  Northern  New  York  and  the  directors 
expect  the  next  one  to  be  still  better. 
One  important  move  for  better  financing 
was  the  appointing  of  a  purchasing  agent. 
Superintendents  will  be  as  follows : 
Horses,  H.  E.  Slocum,  Beaver  Falls;  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  swine — -N.  W.  Salmon, 
Glenfield,  and  W.  C.  Bachman,  Naum- 
berg;  Poultry— F.  I.  Guippe,  and  James 
Lombar;  machinery— A.  M.  Seymour  and 
D.  Weller;  dairy  products,  fruit,  honey— 
Fred  H.  Loucks  and  C.  C.  Gordon ; 
flowers— L.  C.  Archer;  domestic— G.  C. 
Cannon;  Juvenile — Grace  Elliott;  an¬ 
tiques— H.  D.  Ross;  theatricals— W.  B. 
Hill. 

Home  Bureau  Active 

The  Lewis  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureaus  are  very  active.  The  Home. 
Bureau  units  are  working  on  a  home 
furnishing  project,  the  leaders  meeting 
once  monthly  with  Miss  Grace  Morin 
during  April,  May,  and  June. 

Every  night  freezing,  with  rain  and 
snow  has  marked  most  of  the  days  this 
week.  Nothing  can  grow  as  yet,  and 


much  of  the  land  is  so  soggy  that  noth' 
ing  can  be  done  where  horses  or  ma¬ 
chinery  are  concerned.  It  looks  as 
though  it  would  be  at  least  two  and  pos¬ 
sibly  three  weeks  before  we  get  any 
grass  at  all,  and  many  of  the  lower  pas¬ 
tures  are  going  to  be  very  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  anything  as  the  grass  roots  are  bad¬ 
ly  heaved.— W.  I.  Rob. 


Nearly  12,000  Go-operatives 

THE  United  States  Department  Of 
Agriculture  listed  11,340  farmers’ 
co-operative  marketing  and  purchas¬ 
ing  associations  on  January  1,  1928.  As 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  names 
of  all  active  associations,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  total  number  is  at  least 
12,000. 

Of  the  associations  listed,  30.5  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  handling  grain, 
dry  beans  or  rice;  22  per  cent  were 
handling  dairy  products;  17  per  cent 
were  shipping  or  selling  livestock;  11 
per  cent  were  receiving,  grading,  pack¬ 
ing,  or  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  smaller  percentages  were  handling 
cotton,  wool,  poultry,  eggs,  nuts,  and 
other  products.  More  than  800  asso¬ 
ciations,  about  7  per  cent  of  all,  were 
operating  co-operative  stores  or  ware 
houses  for  the  distribution  of  house¬ 
hold  and  farm  requisites  to  farmers 
and  others. 


Progress  of  TB  Campaign 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  in  domestic 
livestock.  The  Federal  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  $4,653,000  was 
supplemented  by  the  state  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $13,000,000.  These  combined 
sums  made  it  possible  to  test  10,000,- 
000  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  1927. 
The  number  of  counties  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  testing  of  cattle  and  re¬ 
duced  the  extent  of  infection  to  with¬ 
in  one-half  of  one  per  cent  was  347 
on  June  30,  a  gain  of  149  counties  in 
the  year. 


Garden  tractors  are  gaining  favor  in  many  Eastern  sections.  This  is  a 
group  of  short  course  students  at  Rutgers  studying  their  use. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet  at  Providence 


ON  June  13th  the  fifty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Narragansett,  Providence,  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and.  Following  the  business  session, 
which  is  scheduled  for  10:30  A.  M., 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  Robert  L. 
Knight  will  entertain  with  a  clambake 
at  Lippitt  Farm.  At  seven  o’clock  a 
banquet  is  planned  at  the  Hotel  JsTarra- 
gansett  in  Providence. 

On  June  14th  a  consignment  sale, 
sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club,  will  be  staged  at  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island.  Consignments  fr:>m 


the  leading  herds  of  New  England  and 
Southern  Quebec  have  been  secured  by 
Manager  James  G.  Watson,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  offering  is  assured.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  sale  cattle  will  be 
judged  by  John  Cochrane  of  Bernards- 
ville,  New  Jersey.  Cash  prizes  have 
been  provided  by  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  and  a  silver  trophy  for 
the  grand  champion  is  offered  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Ayrshire  Club. 

Many  Ayrshire  breeders  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  include  the  Bellefonte  dispersal 
sale  on  June  11  and  12th  at  York  town 
Heights,  New  York,  while  en  route  to 
the  annual  meeting. 
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PINE  TREE 


Dependable  Chicks 

At  Lowest  May  Prices 


u 


yy 


Special  attention  to  health  factors — all  flocks 
inspected  by  licensed  veterinarian.  The  weather 
is  right;  prices  are  down:  Order  "Dependable 
Chicks’’  from  the  old,  reliable  Pine  Tree 
Hatchery. 

Pine  Tree  Matings  SO  100  S00 

White  Leghorns . _$6.50  $11.00  $52.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Barred  Rocks _  7.75  13.00  62.50 

White  Wyandottes 

and  White  Rocks . . $.00  16.00  77.50 

Good  Mixed  Chicks _  5.50  9.00  45.00 

Special  Matings — 3c  per  chick  higher 

We  prepay  all  charges  and  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  complete  satisfaction. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  May  15th,  Write  for  Special  Prices . 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


Box  A  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Owner 
Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


CORNELL  ‘12s 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell ,  our  seed  showed 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer¬ 
tified  Cornell  “12”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  he  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
keptatwork.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or  $2.50  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


ABSORB 


79tyi 


BW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  LymanSt. '  S pringfi  e  I  d ,  Mass  . 


ZtffietancLof 

Opportunity 

j* 


^feeding 

little  moutKs  is 
Easier  in 

CANADA 


LJf  LAND 
CROPS 

For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information 
Bureau. 

Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B-47, 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 
43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47,' 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


our  old  hymns  there  is  not  much  real 
poetry  in  the  words  themselves.  But 
here  again  there  are  several  very  fine 
exceptions.  With  some  of  them,  every 
verse  or  stanza  is  good  literature;  with 
others,  there  are  one,  or  two,  of  the 
verses  that  reach  the  heart.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  is  finer  or  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  militant  Christianity  than 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred 
circling  camps ; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dew* 
and  damps ; 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps, 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

Glory!  glory!  Hallelujah!  Glory!  glory!  Hallelujah! 
Glory!  glory!  Hallelujah!  His  truth  is  marching  on. 

In  the  comfort  which  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  have  had  from  the  hymn,  “Abide 
With  Me,”  as  much  or  more  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  beautiful  poetic 
sentiment  as  to  the  music  itself. 

Abide  with  me!  Fast  falls  the  eventide. 

The  darkness  deepens — Lord,  with  me  abide! 

When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 

Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me! 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day; 

Earth’s  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 

Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me! 

Hold  then  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes; 

Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies; 
Heav’ns  morning  breaks,  and  earth’s  vain  shadows 
flee ! 

In  life,  in  death,  0  Lord,  abide  with  me! 

The  next  one  I  want  to  give  you  was 
my  father’s  favorite  hymn.  Read 
these  verses  out  loud  and  you  will  see 
why  they  have  the  right  to  be  ranked 
in  any  list  of  real  poetry: 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th’  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  roe  on; 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

So  long  Thy  Pow’r  hath  bless’d  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on; 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

But  of  all  the  poetry  set  to  sacred 
music,  none  has  quite  surpassed  that 
of  that  master  of  high  sentiment  and 
beautiful  rhythm  —  Tennyson  —  in 
“Crossing  the  Bar”. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  1  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  houndless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  1  have  crossed  the  bar. 

No  list  of  great  songs  would  ever  be 
complete  for  me  without  mention  of 
some  of  those  written  by  one  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  lovable  bard  of  them 
all,  and  who  had  the  best  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  every¬ 
day  folks — Robert  Burns.  Do  you 
know  this  one?  Note  the  beautiful 
description. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  amang  thy  green  braes; 
Flow  gently,  I’ll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 

My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock  dove,  whose  echo  resounds  from  the  hill. 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  dell, 

Thou  green  crested  lap-wing,  thy  screaming  forbear, 

I  charge  you,  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills. 

Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding  rills! 
There  daily  I  wander,  as  morn  rises  high, 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary’s  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow! 

There  oft,  as  mild  evening  creeps  over  the  lea. 

The  sweet  scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Or,  maybe  you  will  like  the  swing 
of  “My  Nanie,  O”  better: 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an’  shill 
The  night’s  baith  mirk  an’  rainy,  0; 

But  I’ll  get  my  plaid  an’  out  I’ll  steal. 

An’  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie,  O. 

Or,  the  old  familiar  one  of  “Cornin’ 
Thro’  the  Rye”: 

Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain  1.  dearly  love 
mysel’ ; 

But  what’s  his  name,  or  where’s  his  hame,  1  dinna 
choose  to  tell. 


Ev’ry  lassie  has  her  laddie, 

Nane,  they  say,  ha’e  I ; 

Yet  a’  the  lads  they  smile  on  me. 

When  cornin’  thro’  the  rye. 

Now  to  close  with  the  best  of  them 
all,  let  me  give  you  the  song  which 
in  the  long  list  of  ballads  of  friend¬ 
ship  has  never  been  equalled: 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min’? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  auld  lang  syne? 

Chorus 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  tak  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  two  hae  paidl’t  i’  the  burn, 

From  mornin’  sun  till  dine; 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar’d 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 

And  there’s  a  hand,  my  trusty  fier, 

And  gie’s  a  hand  o’  thine ; 

And  we’ll  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waught 
For  auld  lang  syne. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Buying  Batteries 

Purchasing  dry  batteries,  either 
“B”,  “C”  or  “A”,  for  radio  use  is 
like  buying  something  in  a  “grab  bag”, 
in  a  way.  You  see  only  the  attrac¬ 
tive  container  but  do  not  really  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  just  how  good 
are  the  inside  materials. 

Hence  you  have  to  be  guided,  if  you 
want  real  satisfaction  and  economy, 
by  the  reputation  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  You  do  not  necessarily  buy  the 
most  for  your  money  in  getting  a  large 
size  “B”  battery  at  an  unusually  low 
price.  You  usually  get  the  worst  of 
the  bargain. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  the 
question.  You  may  buy  a  well-known 
make  of  battery  but  may  get  one  that 
has  reposed  peacefully  on  the  dealer’s 
shelves  for  six  months  or  so!  As  dry 
batteries  dry  out  and  deteriorate  while 
standing  still,  you  should  try  to  buy  at 
a  good  dealer’s  where  a  large  business 
is  done.  A  mail  order  house  is  all 
right,  too,  for  fresh  stocks  are  received 
constantly  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  business. 

Therefore,  when  buying  batteries  of 
the  dry  type — buy  FRESH  batteries 
and  RELIABLE  makes  of  batteries. 

*  *  * 

How  can  I  tell  if  the  condensers  in  a 
“B”  eliminator  are  burned  out? 

ONNECT  the  eliminator  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  socket,  but  with  wires  to 
the  set  removed.  Touch  wire  from 
minus  to  “B”  plus  and  note  whether  a 
sharp  blue  spark  is  seen.  If  not,  the 
condensers  may  be  burned  out  or  other 
defect  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Better  have  the  dealer  test  the  parts, 
including  the  rectifier  tube,  if  one  is 
used. 


Master  Farmers  For  New 
York 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
man  you  wish  to  nominate,  if  you  are 
sure  that  he  will  measure  up  well  from 
this  score  card. 

As  soon  as  the  nomination  is  receiv¬ 
ed,  the  nominee  will  be  sent  a  work 
sheet  which  he  will  fill  out  and  from 
which  we  will  soon  be  able  to  tell 
whether  your  judgment  was  good  in 
making  the  nomination.  Only  about 
fifteen  Master  Farmers  will  be  named 
in  New  York  this  year  so  you  will  see 
that  their  rating  as  citizens,  home¬ 
makers  and  farmers  must  be  very  ex¬ 
cellent  indeed. 

The  names  of  all  those  who  make 
nominations  will  be  kept  absolutely 
confidential. 

Nominations  will  close  June  15,  but 
we  would  like  to  have  the  names  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  ask  your  co-op¬ 
eration  in  making  a  success  of  naming 
Master  Farmers,  one  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
jects  ever  conducted  for  agriculture. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12,  1928 


White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Rhoades  tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea. 
I  tried  different  remedies  ai  d  was 
about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  la., 
for  a  $1.00  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only 
thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lose  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a‘  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar- 
hea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
fea.ther  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  ’I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou¬ 
sands  have  proven  that  it  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 

quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for  package  of 
Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all 
drinking  water  and  watch  results.  You'll  find  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact.  Y’ou  run  no  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  la.,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Baby  Chicks 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  St-ain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.2u  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Kooks....  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist., 


American  Agriculturist.  May  12,  1928 


With  the  A.  A. 


Poultry  F  armeri 


A  Burglar  Alarm  for  the  Henhouse 


SO  much  interest  is  being  aroused  in 
preventing  poultry  stealing  that  per¬ 
haps  a  few  suggestions  on  burglar 
alarms  and  their  installations  may  be 
of  help  to  our  readers. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  type  of 
burglar  alarm  is  what  is  known  as  the 
open  circuit  alarm,  as  shown  in  dia¬ 
gram  D-598,  Fig.  1.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing  as  an  ordinary 
door  bell,  the  push-button  contact  at 


through  them  one  after  the  other  and 
through  the  coil  of  the  relay.  As  long 
as  this  current  is  flowing,  the  coil  re¬ 
mains  a  magnet  and  holds  the  relay 
lever  away  from  its  contact  so  that 
no  current  can  flow  in  circuit  No.  2. 

However,  if  any  break  is  made  in 
circuit  No.  1  due  to  opening  a  door  or 
window  or  by  cutting  a  wire,  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  No.  1  stops,  the  relay  coil  loses 


•Switch 


Puf  Cor? facts  OnAff 
WrActws  Ar?cf Doors, 
litre  Cor? toe  is  in  Dbra/feh 


Dbor  3ett  Alarm 
in  Deaf  Doom 


D/y&Jfa, 


n  *  '  \  -frass  ScmOr?  frame  CorrtecM 
To  One  Urn?. 

^Sra^^nr^QnSash  Connected 


Fig.  1.  Open  Circuit  Type. 


the  door  being  replaced  by  contacts 
which  are  closed  or  made  when  a  door 
is  opened  or  a  window  raised.  This 
is  called  an  open  circuit  system  be¬ 
cause  under  normal  conditions  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  open  and  no  current  flows  un¬ 
til  one  of  the  contacts  is  closed  when 
a  door  or  window  is  opened.  This 
completes  the  circuit  and  the  electric 
bell  rings. 

Almost  any  type  of  battery  can  be 
used  for  this  type  of  alarm,  although 
dry  cells  are  far  the  most  common. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  open  cir¬ 
cuit  alarm  is  that  if  either  of  the  wires 
leading  to  the  house  is  cut,  the  alarm 
is  put  out  of  commission.  If  carried 
up  to  a  considerable  height  on  trees 
or  poles,  however,  the  wires  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  cut. 

In  some  cases  a  false  or  decoy  wire 
is  run  in  plain  sight,  while  the  actual 
working  wires  are  run  out  of  sight 
along  a  fence  or  in  an  underground 
conduit.  In  either  case,  the  wires 
around  the  building  should  be  inside 


its  magnetism  and  the  coil  spring  pulls 
the  relay  lever  over  against  contact  1. 
This  completes  circuit  No.  2  and  the 
alarm  bell  rings.  A  switch  should  be 
placed  in  circuit  No.  2,  so  that  the  bell 
can  be  shut  off  during  the  daytime. 
Two  ordinary  dry  cells  are  used  in  cir¬ 
cuit  No.  2,  since  this  is  on  open  cir¬ 
cuit  most  of  the  time  and  is  used  only 
occasionally.  The  cells  used  in  cir¬ 
cuit  No.  1,  however,  are  the  gravity 
type  of  cells,  similar  to  those  used  in 
telegraph  work,  since  they  are  on  dos¬ 
ed  circuit  and  these  cells  give  the  best 
results  where  a  small  steady  current 
is  required  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 
Other  cells  can  be  used,  but  will  not 
give  as  cheap  operation. — I.  W.  D. 


How  to  Treat  Fowl  Typhoid 

I  have  been  having  trouble  in  my  flock 
of  Buff  and  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens 
lately.  A  hen  will  appear  all  right  one 
day  and  the  next  she  will  be  droopy  and 
in  a  few  days  die.  Her  droppings  are 
thin,  green  and  yellow,  I  opened  the 


DfuAtyDattery 
Deep  Or?CfosecT* 
QrcuiD 


Contacts  closed  when  vnndows  and  doors  are  closed. 

Wire  contacts  in  series  so  that  current  passes 
thru  each  contact  in  succession.  When  any 
contact  is  broken  the  relay  will  close  the  bell 
circuit  and  bell  will  ring.  Fig.  2.  Closed  Circuit  Type. 


Circuit  No.  2  Bell  Circuit 


where  they  can  not  be  tampered  with 
easily. 

Because  of  the  greater  security  af¬ 
forded,  many  owners  prefer  the  closed 
circuit  type  burglar  alarm,  such  as  is 
used  in  banks  and  warehouses.  This 
consists  of  two  separate  circuits,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  and  expensive  in  first  cost 
and  in  operation.  Circuit  No.  1  is  a 
closed  circuit  running  through  the  door 
and  window  contacts  on  the  poultry 
house,  through  a  No.  18  insulated  wire 
to  a  set  of  gravity  batteries  located  in 
the  house,  from  there  to  the  coil  of 
back  contact  relay,  and  from  the  oth¬ 
er  end  of  coil  back  to  the  house  contact. 

Circuit  No.  2  runs  from  one  side  of 
the  relay  contact  to  two  ordinary  dry 
cells,  from  there  to  an  alarm  bell,  and 
from  that  back  to  the  other  contact 
on  the  relay.  The  door  and  window 
contacts  are  arranged  in  series  so  that 
the  current  in  Circuit  No.  1  goes 


last  hen  that  died.  She  was  fat  but  her 
liver  was  covered  with  spots.  She  also 
had  a  perfectly  formed  egg  inside  and 
this  was  covered  with  a  bloody  membrane 
which  might  have  become  so  after  death. 
Among  her  intestines  I  found  several 
peculiar  objects  of  a  pale  yellow  color 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  They 
didn’t  appear  to  be  fastened  to  any¬ 
thing  and  were  spongy. — Mrs.  C.  W.  C., 
Neiv  York. 

IT  is  rather  difficult  to  diagnose  dis¬ 
eases  by  mail.  From  the  symp¬ 
toms  you  give  it  would  seem  that  your 
fowls  are  suffering  from  one  of  three 
diseases,  either  fowl  cholera,  fowl  ty¬ 
phoid  or  tuberculosis. 

Of  the  three  diseases  the  symptoms 
sound  a  little  more  like  fowl  typhoid. 
The  hens  have  spots  on  the  liver  when 
they  have  tuberculosis  but  ordinarily 
they  lose  in  weight  for  a  considerable 
time  before  they  die. 

Fowl  typhoid  is  an  infectious  disease. 
The  hens  lose  their  appetites  and  ap- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Concrete 

Floors 

For 

Poultry 

Houses 


Recommended  by  Experiment  Station 

“The  floor  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  poultry'  house,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
sanitary  conditions.  The  smooth 
concrete  floor  can  easily  be  swept, 
washed  and  disinfected  if  neces¬ 
sary.”  —  Bulletin  370 ,  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

You  Can  Build  a  Concrete 

Floor 

Anyone  can  build  the  dry  sanitary  floor 
recommended  above.  Full  instructions  are 
given  in  “Modern  Poultry  Houses,”  a  24- 
page  illustrated  booklet. 

Your  copy  is  free,  ask  for  it. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


*  ~  Best  for 

pOW**  Baby  Chicks, 

Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose (  sugar  of  milk), 
l  and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 

!  Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves— saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.  42d  St 
New  York 
City 


DUROCS 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 


ALLEN  H,  POST,  Ensenore,  N,  Y» 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester-Berkshire  or  Chester -Yorkshire  Cross. 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at 
my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  I  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.50 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


SPRINfl  Pffm  High  grade  stock,  large 
Jlr  v*  *  type,  healthy,  rugged 


pigs,  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Berkshire 
&  Chester,  or  Yorkshire  &  Chester  crossed. 

6  to  8  wks.  old  $4.25  8  to  10  wks.  old  $4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  8  wks.  old,  $5.50 

No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  keep  them  10  days,  and  if  not 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense.  Money  cheerfully 
refunded. 


ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
high  grade  Berkshire  pigs.  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expehse.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


300— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 300 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.25  each.  Pure  Bred  Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old.  $5 
each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Reds, 
8  weeks  old,  $6  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
We  ship  all  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  All 
pigs  are  from  our  registered  boars  and  high  grade  sows 
and  have  size  and  quality.  We  also  give  you  a  week’s 
trial,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  return  your  money.  No  charge  for  crates. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  151  Main  Street.  Box  115, 
Stoneham.  Mass. 
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SA  T I SF  ACT  ION —PROF IT 


-t  v,.  •  Granite  Springs.  N.  Y„  April  2,  1928 

'-'Tour  last  ye^W«£lc^^  ^  _ 

some  of  the  high  pedigreed  chi^^ufc^dlfm^  ?i^{he°f  ^rc^e^^^0r,blJr  wla 
Ti/rr  >»  t*  r\r i  a  r  it *xr  ^ITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  (By  B.  M.  Freeman.) 

r  ,  WHAT  IS  QUALITY  STOCK  WORTH  TO  YOU? 

mere  are  making  good  money^ftom 5ATH1ENtEOeNrrHI|r(ir4Se  w  ,cb?0kf,?  ^  not'  wIiy?  Hundreds  of  our  custo- 
after  year.  Y  To  i^n°™n^nonCKS  whlcl1  1S  the  reasoa  why  they  oorae  back  to  ps  year 

1: 8:  A^r  Ranl.B^.te« *\l *% 9  SS  sii rWn6 W«  ^ 

Heavy "  Mixed  R(°0dds  Rand'  fSd«  """L.  ...!.10  Bu*  Rock^  Silver  CtmUnX".^*"  7.00  l'I  62 

anteed.  “c.  O^D.  shipments°m  2<3'  *>'nCeS  AT^twc^ruir^  *u  coun**  Uve  delivery’  guar- 

postage  extra.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


L.  U.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Speoiai  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt,  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Br'  ant*  Buff  Le0ho|,ns>  S.C.M.  Anconas  . $2.25  $4.25  $  8  00  $38  S  75 

S.C  B.  Mmoreas.  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50  5.00  lOXO  48  95 

J^sey ^3fanck0tGiants.Uff....0^P'.n8.t0nS . ) .  f2°5  58  °0“  JW{}  {00 

Asst’d.  Heavy  Mixed . .IZ-ZIZZIT .  2  75  4  50  8  50  42  «n 

Asst’d.  Odds  and  Ends . , . ZZ  2.00  AOO  7  00  34  or 

—8  wks^at  75c°eeachdd  3°  Pei"  Chi°k  t0  these  prices-  Pullets  6  wks.  50c  each 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  I. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
pear  weak  and  inactive.  The  symp¬ 
toms  usually  become  noticeable  about 
four  to  six  days  after  they  become  in¬ 
fected  and  usually  last  somewhere 
from  four  to  12  days.  In  addition 
to  having  spots  the  liver  is  usually  en¬ 
larged  and  tears  easily.  The  spleen 
is  often  swollen  and  filled  with  gray 
spots.  After  the  hens  once  get  the 
disease  there  is  no  chance  of  curing 
them.  The  carcasses  of  those  that 
die  should  be  burned  or  buried  very 
deeply  and  the  healthy  fowls  should  be 
moved  to  new  quarters  if  possible  and 
any  hens  which  show  symptoms  should 
be  removed. 

The  house  and  runs  should  be  clean¬ 
ed  frequently  and  disinfected  with  a 
compound  solution  of  cresol  in  a  three 
per  cent  solution.  Add  one-third  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  each  gallon  of  drinking  water 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  them  for 
Farmers  Bulletin  1337  on  Diseases  of 
Poultry  which  contains  a  lot  of  val¬ 
uable  information. 


mfcHA^ommFf\  CTORY'  Cfi IOCS' 


Bh&BwrK  BRVck!,1Redes9h^n Vherrd s 

,n*$  Br^r.n.wl,>..Lei,hor"< . — * ■»  \iz  %  ;» 

* 'i  iff .&? a !« 

Light  Mixed  . . .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46  90 

^  roekLnnDo^r 

New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington ,  O. 


The 


you  need  this  catalog  ' 


CHICKS^1**1  every  100  cflicks  ordered  during  May  : 

9,ve  10  extra,  chicks  free 'of  Sa 


FREE 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 


REDUCED  PRICES — Prices  on  our' MghZuaiw 
been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

stf 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.  Hoytville,  Oh 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  selected  from  strong,  healthy  flocks  that  are 

duction.  Such  Wycoff!  Sheppards.  Fishelsf  H^derma^'  100%  Uve  6  Arrfvak 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown.  Anconas  .  _ 5°  100  500  looo 

Rocks.  Barred,  White,  Buff,  B.  MmorcaZZZZZZZ .  5H„5  $J0-00  $47.50  $  90.00 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons .  ®-99  !!•??  55.00  100.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  2-00  11.50  55.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 9c  U  TT . n . ;• — •-  6.00  11.50  55.00  100  00 

Lf9ht  Mixed  8c  Banner  Hatchery,  Route  2,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  tile  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is  far  bet- 
£ees  285  XS  ® 

Barred  Rocks,  Whit^RMks!”' R. T '' RedT'arid''wWte"' Wyan'd  $3.'25  $6.'50  $I2.00  $57  50  $lo800 

Giants,  $20  per  100.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  These  chicks  are  from  personally inspected 
larg®  aad  harcly-  on„  fr®e  range.  Breeding  few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value 
row  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa 


Chicks  wi: 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

\  Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 

/  J  live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 

V  2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 

ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties, 
u.  Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 

200,000  Chicks  1928  tu?fg»iJ,»“Ty 

These  prices  effective  May  15.  From  free  range  Breeders. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $80  00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Broilers— Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80!oo 

Light  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Rl. 

For  Bishop’s  English  White  Leg. 
ft  X  Chicks  for  May  and  June.  Can 

ff9  make  immediate  shipments. 
^✓Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  O. 

Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 

Easily  raised,  rrpid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 

Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  Chick  will  please  sou  and  grow  into  the  best 
layer  and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  superior  merits  of  teh  Black  Leghorn 

Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A„  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 

Reds  Still  Lead  At 
Farmingdale 

DURING  the  25th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,479  eggs,  or  63.8%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  181  eggs,  or 
2.5%  under  last  week’s  production.  To¬ 
tal  production  to  date  since  November 
1,  1927,  is  66,210  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

White  Leghorns,  Kilbourn  Poultry 


Farm,  Mich.,  R.  O.  P . ,r. .  61 

White  Leghorns,  Warren’s  Farm  .  59 

White  Leghorns,  Kerr  Chickeries  . .  59 


White  Leghorns,  Hilcrest  Poultry  Farm  58 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pine  Wood  Farms  ..57 

High  Pens  to  Date 
White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  ..999 
Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 


....N.  J . 993 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J . 976 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

O . 916 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich.  , . 910 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 903 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 1056 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass .  941 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  1 .  785 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass .  781 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del.  . . 550 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 494 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 811 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 794 

Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont.  ..751 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 772 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 751 


A  Difference  of  Opinion 

I  am  a  beginner  in  poultry  business. 
Last  summer  I  raised  a  flock  of  92 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  which  were 
hatched  May  17th.  I  gathered  this  last 
week  an  average  of  46  eggs  a  day,  just 
50  per  cent  of  my  flock,  the  highest  was 
54  eggs.  They  haven’t  been  culled  as 
yet  but  keep  them  for  they  are  no  nice 
and  healthy.  I  hope  that  they  will  lay 
later.  I  have  no  electric  lights  so  I 
cannot  use  artificial  lighting  and  I  do 
not  trust  gasoline  lamps.  I  built  the 
hen  house  from  my  own  plans  and  feed 
the  hens  my  own  way.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  results  but  it  is  not 
the  same  with  my  wife.  She  is  always 
telling  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So  and 
So  are  gathering  lots  more  eggs  than  I 
do. 

Do  you  think  I  have  a  satisfactory 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

1  EACH—F.  O.  B. 

X  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Ready  for  Delivery  on  and  After  May  to. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  Immediate  Delivery,  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $50.00  $100.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  60.00  120.00 

W.  Wyandottes  &  Bl.  Minorcas ....  14.00  65.00  1  30.00 

Assorted  chicks— Light  8c,  Heavy  lie;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
ings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and  prices. 
Also  special  Mating  and  Two- Week  Old  chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


100 


%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

_  Prices  effective  May  20th  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns .  $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  90 

R.  I.  Reds . . .  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  100 

Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 

25  50  1J0  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2  00  $3.75  $  6.53  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.03  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks . . .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  >/2C  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Pure  Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  selected  yearlings  mated  to  cockerels  from  cer¬ 
tified  matings.  Twelve  weeks  old  $1.00  each.  Ready 

May  25.  PAUL  K.  HAMBLET,  DEPOSIT,  N,  Y. 


•  1  Pure  bred  Blood  tested,  free  range 

V^lllCKS  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  10c.  Rocks, 
Reds,  12c.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi¬ 
norcas,  13c.  Black  Giants.  ISc.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  "New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Eng,  W.  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

Common  W.  Leghorns  9.00  per  100 

Reds  and  Rocks . .  1 1.00  per  100 

Mixed  .  8.50  per  100 


CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

guaranteed.  Culled 


White  Leghorns,  $7;  Barred 
Rocks,  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 
Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  from  Delaware 
best  breeding  flocks.  10c  each.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm 


QUALITY  CHICKS  23  so  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds.. . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAl  istervi  lie,  Pa. 


M 


ammoth-Pekin 
Small  lot,  $28. 


Ducklings  $25  per  hundred,  delivered. 
Harry  Lester,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 


Write  the 


SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12,  1928 


21  (611) 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for  XW 
Best  Project  XF 

$926.40 

clear  in  V 

6  mos. 

A? 


3c 
Per 
Chick 
Discount 
From  June 
1st  on. 

You  can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Success 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds.  Write  now. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns.... $2. 75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  rich  held!  pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
ctfass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  $13.00  Der  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $15.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $16.00  per  100; 
Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $30.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 


Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

Assorted  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, 


100 

500 

1000 

.$  8.00 

$37.00 

$70.00 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

.  10.00 

47.00 

90.00 

.  11.00 

52.00 

.  6.50 

30.00 

58.00 

,  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«5UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  sucecessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $10  per  100  up 

Our  May  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are; 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Butf . $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  14  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  16  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  June  and  July  $2  less.  Odds  and 
Ends*  Left  Overs,  Mixed  broiler  clucks:  Light,  10c. 
Light  and  Heavy,  12c.  Heavy,  14c.  Better  place  your 
order  right  how.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Active, 
Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  varieties.  We  hatch 
all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCH- 
IRY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


“JUST  A  C  H  I  X”  ^&&pgaryow 

Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders— 16  years  Treating  you  [] 
the  whole  year  O.  Watch  “JUSTA”  Pen  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  It  captured  1st  place  in  production  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Order  May  Chix  NOW.  Prices  Postpaid. 


100  500  1000 

May  9th . $18  $85  $160 

May  16th . $16  $75  $140 

May  23rd . $14  $65  $120 


After  May  28th— $12  per  100 
Eight  Week  Pullets  for  July  delivery  $100  per  100. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50,  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live.  ...  _ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoemxville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS!— 

Ulip,  1~  i.,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

record  or  is  my  wife  right?  Shall  I 
gather  more  eggs?  I  know  that  there 
is  lots  more  to  learn  but  really  think 
that  I  am  not  doing  too  badly  for  a  start. 

I  SYMPATHIZE  with  your  trouble  as 
I  know  the  tendency  of  the  good  wife 
to  criticize  when  it  comes  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  egg  production.  Of  course,  we 
men  should  stand  together  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  so  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do 
not  think  that  production  should  he 
forced  much  over  50  per  cent. 

I  want  to  be  fair  to  your  wife,  too, 
so  I  am  saying  that  your  figures  do 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  It  is  getting 
along  toward  spring  now  and  the  real 
story  depends  on  when  the  pullets  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  and  how  long  they  have 
been  producing  around  50  per  cent.  If 
they  were  slow  in  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion  and  if  they  have  only  been  re¬ 
cently  laying  at  the  rate  you  mention, 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  your 
wife  is  right  in  some  of  her  statements. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  feed  poultry  “our 
own  way”  unless  it  is  the  right  way. 
Let  the  State  Colleges  experiment. 
They  are  paid  to  do  it.  Meanwhile, 
it  usually  pays  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  the  colleges  give  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  experiments.  Even  poor 
hens  lay  in  the  spring  but  we  suggest 
that  you  sell  the  culls  just  as  soon 
as  they  stop  production.  Once  a  cull, 
always  a  cull. 


A  Simple  (?)  Recipe 

I’ve  heard  folks  talk  as  if  they  knew 
Some  secret  formulay 
For  raisin’  early  broilers,  or  for  makin’ 
chickens  pay. 

An  it  always  makes  me  kindy  smile 
Or  chuckle,  on  the  sly 
For  the  recipe  is  simple  that  success¬ 
ful  folks  go  by. 

Take  a  man,  or  woman  either 
With  the  time  the  work  demands 
With  a  head  that’s  clear  and  steady  an’ 
a  willin’  pair  of  hands 
Take  a  simple  balanced  ration 
And  an  awful  lot  of  care 
Take  a  flock  that’s  strong  and  healthy, 
give  ’em 

Sunshine  and  pure  air. 

Keep  the  place  all  clean  and  tidy 
Have  an  ever  watchful  eye 
For  disease  or  any  vermin  that  might 
slip  in  on  the  sly. 

Take  a  full  sized  stock  of  patience 
And  of  courage,  quite  a  lot, 

Put  your  heart  into  the  business  and 
of  pluck  take  all  you’ve  got. 

Love  your  work  and  love  your  chickens 
Keep  your  hopes  and  windows  bright 
Tend  your  fires  and  tend  to  business 
And  your  flock  will  be  all  right. 

Ruth  Love  Caywood. 


A  Case  of  Limberneck 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Wyandotte 
laying  hens  and  I  discovered  one  with 
her  neck  twisted  and  it  seems  to  make 
her  lose  control  of  herself.  Could  you 
in  any  way  tell  me  what  this  could  be 
or  what  I  could  do  for  her?  She  is 
healthy  otherwise. — Mrs.  U. 

WHERE  hens  are  found  that  seem 
to  lose  control  of  their  neck  mus¬ 
cles,  it  is  almost  a  sure  indication  that 
they  are  suffering  with  limberneck. 
This  is  caused  by  eating  spoiled  meat 
scraps  or  by  eating  meat  from  some 
dead  animal  which  they  find  on  range. 
The  only  cure  is  to  remove  the  cause. 


Over-crowding  hens  in  the  poultry 
house  will  decrease  the  “egg  money”. 
From  3  to  4  square  feet  of  floor  space 
should  be  allowed  for  each  bird. 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Healthy ,  Strong  and  Vigorous. 

Full  of  Vitality.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last  part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per  our  price¬ 
list).  Real  chicks — at  prices  made  extremely  low  to  get  new  customers  interested 
in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men  who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca* _ 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed _  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed _  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns -  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks -  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds - 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  Trade  mark  regis¬ 


tered.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
hatching  dates. 


Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for 


The  Keystone  Hatchery  <th.  oh  Reliable  plant)  Richfield,  p.,. 


NIAGARA  “QUALITY”  CHIX  and  DUX 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  NIAGARA  Chix  for  your  winter  layers. 
NIAGARA  Chix  have  a  country- wide  reputation  for  vigor,  vitality, 
and  rapid  development  into  profitable  layers.  NIAGARA  Chix  are 
from  hardy,  northern  grown,  free  range  breeding  flocks  selected  and 
bred  by  the  Hogan  System.  We  can  now  supply  you  with  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Pekin 
Ducklings  at  13c  and  up.  I>  2  &  3  week  old  chicks  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Our  guarantee  protects  you  and  insures  you  profits  and  satisfaction. 

For  bigger  poultry  profits  get  our  free  catalog. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  25 

Established  1887 


Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Ref.  State  Bank  of  Ransomville 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  MAY  DELIVERY 

C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $  1 1.00  $52.00  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas..  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  43.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  All  clucks  shipped  prepaid 
and  -00%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


SCHWEGLER'S  THOROBRED 


D  LAY' 


BABY 

CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  * 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  . 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  16  breeds  *  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  4i 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices. 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  38  Purport,  N. 


We  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
$9.95  a  Hundred 
White  Leghorn 

Bred-To-Lay  Chicks,  for  generations 
hatched  on  our  own  home  Plant. 
Special  price  above  to  have  you  try 
Farm-Service  301  egg  record  Heavy- 
Weight  winter  egg  producers.  $47.50 
for  500.  Just  send  postal  card  stating 
how  many.  Pay  your  own  postman. 
An  old  reliable  farm  hatchery. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I,  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks . . .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


STOf.Y  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION— AMERICAN— INSPECTED  QUALITY, 
Egg  Production  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40  Popular  and 
Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows, 
100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 


50  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $5.00  $9.00  $45 

Barred,  Wh.  &.  Buff  Rooks,  R.  !.  Reds.  6.00  11.00  55 

Buff  Orps. ;  W.  &  Silver  Wyandottes .  7.50  13.50  65 

Blk.  Minorcas;  R.  1.  Whites . 6.50  12.00  60 

Gold.  &  Colum.  Wyandots;  Part.  Rocks; 

White  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  74 

Light  Brahmas;  Giants;  . . 

W.  &  Blk.  Langshans;  Buff  Minorcas.-  9.00  16.00  79 
Blue  Andals.,  R.C.  Anconas,  W.  Campines..  10.00  18.00  89 
White  Pekin  Ducklings .  .  ...  12.00  23.00  1 10 


’  1  1  1  “ 1  *  "  11  W  M  VIXI  I  .  ^ 

Heavy  Assorted  $9  per  100  straight;  Light  Assorted  $8 
per  100  straight.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  these 
FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  CHICKS  this  season  if  you  ACT 
QUICKLY.  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog 
for  further  information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Mem¬ 
ber  International  B.  C.  A.  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX‘F28,  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3,00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAIisterville,  Pa, 


From:  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks. 
/-II  •  1  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

I  HlPu’C  S.  C.  Rocks  ..$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

VlllLIYO  S.  C.  Leg .  2.75  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  .  2.25  4.50  8  37.50 

I  pay  postage — 100%  Live  delivery  full  coant.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooolamus,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes— Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  monex — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA, 


(612)  22 
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iVic  Comfortable 

Great  Northern 


Hotel 

CHICAGO 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY ARRJVA  LS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Parents  Have  Exposition 

Children  Go  So  Fast  That  Parents  Have  to  Hustle  to  Keep  Up 


BEING  a  parent  is  not  the  casual 
thing  it  once  was:  folks  nowadays 
work  at  the  job  of  parent-ing.  That 
job  has  come  to  mean  more  than  pro¬ 
viding  food,  shelter  and  clothing  and 
has  assumed  the  guise  of  “mental  di¬ 
rector”  as  never  before.  The  Parents’ 
Exposition  just  held  at  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace,  New  York  City,  was  a 
shining  example  of  just  how  far  the 
parent  has  really  progressed  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interest  of  his  child’s  devel¬ 
opment. 

Instead  of  turning  the  whole  job  over 
to  the  schools  to  do  alone,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  parents  attempts  to  co-op¬ 
erate  and  further  any  educational 
agency  which  is  for  the  child’s  good. 
The  Parents’  Pledge  of  the  United  Par¬ 
ents’  Association  of  Greater  New  York 
Schools,  Robert  E.  Simon,  President, 
is  as  follows: 

As  a  parent  I  consecrate  myself  to  my 
child  for  the  good  of  the  community  and 
I  Pledge 

That  my  child  will  be  reared  in  a  whole¬ 
some  and  happy  atmosphere. 

That  I  will  study  and  perfect  myself  in 
the  science  of  parenthood  to  aid  my 
child’s  mental,  physical  and  spiritual 
growth. 

That  I  will  co-operate  with  my  child’s 
schools  and  those  other  agencies  which 


H 


ere’s  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  oil  ranges  — 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


THE  PERFECTION  in  new 
light  colors,  in  the  new  Per- 
fectolac  finish. 

This  is  the  latest  kitchen  crea¬ 
tion,  an  oil  stove  with  a  finish  like 
that  on  the  modern  automobile. 
Cheerful  and  cool,  yet  durable  and 
easy  to  clean. 

Other  models  come  in  snow- 
white,  full-porcelain  enamel.  And 
again  the  trim,  satin-black  finish. 


Then  there  is  the  Puritan  with 
the  new  giant  burner  for  those 
who  prefer  the  short  drum  type 
stove. 

All  are  equipped  with  burners 
that  produce  a  clean,  intense  heat, 
and  all  burn  that  safe,  economical 
fuel — SOCONY  kerosene. 

Drop  in  at  your  dealer’s  today. 
See  this  great  variety  of  new  stoves 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


make  for  social  and  civic  betterment. 

That  I  will  use  my  power  as  a  citizen 
and  a  voter  to  insure  improvement  of 
educational  and  social  conditions  for  my 
own  and  all  other  children. 

That  I  will  work  with  organized  par¬ 
enthood. 

To  explain  to  the  public  just  what 
is  happening  to  influence  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  the  following  programs  were 
held: 

Child  and  the  City,  Hon.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Chairman;  Saturday,  April 
21 — 8  P.  M.— Parenthood:  A  Profes¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Chair¬ 
man;  Monday,  April  23 — 2  P.  M. — 
Recreation  and  the  Community,  Dr. 
Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  Chairman;  Mon¬ 
day,  April  23 — 8  P.  M. — Reading  and 
the  Child,  Anne  Carroll  Moore,  Chair- 


Cam-fo-Bag 


We  herewith  present  the  Cam-fo-Bag 
for  the  safety  of  all  winter  clothing, 
blankets,  furs,  draperies  and  woolens 
from  destruction  by  moths.  It  will  also 
protect  all  garments  from  dust,  damp¬ 
ness  and  injury  through  light.  It  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  home,  apartment,  summer 


cottage,  hotel,  club,  hospital,  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  the  auto  camper.  It  hangs  on 
hook  or  bar,  on  wall  or  in  clothes  closet. 
It  is  sturdy  and  strong  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Garments  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  a  jiffy  without  folding, 
wrinkling  or  messing.  An  index  card  in 
a  handy  pocket  provides  for  the  listing 
and  easy  location  of  any  article.  It  has 
a  double  flap  fastener,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  moths  or  any  other  kind  of  in¬ 
sects  to  find  entrance.  The  hooks  and 
entire  frame  of  Cam-fo-Bag  are  made  of 
finest  tempered,  nickel-plated  steel.  The 
weight  of  the  garments  is  supported  by 
the  frame. 

Price  of  Cam-fo-Bag  postpaid  to  any 
address,  only  $4.00.  Address  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


man;  Tuesday,  April  24 — 2  P.  M. — 
Health  Plus,  Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips, 
Chairman;  Tuesday,  April  24 — 8  P.  M. 
— Housing  the  City  Child,  Mrs.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  chairman;  Wednesday, 
April  25 — 2  P.  M. — Bending  the  Twig, 
William  L.  Ettinger,  Chairman;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  25 — 8  P.  M. — The  Un¬ 
derstanding  Parent,  Dr.  Patty  Smith 
Hill,  Chairman;  Thursday,  April  26 — 
2  P.  M. — Life  Work,  Dr.  Gustave 
Straubenmuller,  chairman;  Thursday, 
April  26 — 8  P.  M. — Music  and  the  Arts, 
Dr.  Philip  Greely  Clapp,  chairman;  Fri¬ 
day,  Apirl  27—2  P.  M. — The  Infinite 
and  the  Child,  Mrs.  Eva  von  Bauer 
Hansi,  Chairman;  Friday,  April  27 — 8 
P.  M. — Youth  and  Work,  Edmond  E. 
Lincoln,  Chairman;  Saturday,  April 
28 — 2  P.  M. — A  New  Approach  to  To¬ 
morrow,  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg,  Chairman. 

Besides  the  daily  program  of 
speeches  and  music,  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  exhibits  which  served,  to  show 


actual  results  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Greater  New  York.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  modern  education 
is  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  on  the  subject. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  emphasis, 
there  were  exhibits  showing  the  va¬ 
rious  ways  children  had  worked  out 
their  conceptions  of  certain  well-known 
poems  or  geography  or  other  every¬ 
day  subjects. 

The  familiar  “Hiawatha”  was  not 
merely  to  be  memorized  and  recited  but 
some  young  student  had  drawn  his  idea 
of  the  way  that  Indian  brave  and  his 
lovely  Minne-ha-ha  must  have  looked. 
The  jungles  of  India  with  their  wild 
life  were  made  very  real  by  a  large 
crayon  sketch  of  the  trees,  vines  and 
animals.  Primitive  music  means  more 
to  the  boy  who  hollowed  out  a  log 
of  wood  and  stretched  skins  over  the 
ends  to  make  a  real  though  somewhat 
crude  drum.  The  whole  curriculum 
was  “vitalized”  so  that  no  subject  could 
be  dry  and  uninteresting.  In  fact, 
what  children  learn  nowadays  is  amaz¬ 
ing— and  what  they  do,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

Every  exhibit  was  worthy  of  close 
study,  those  made  by  the  schools  and 
by  the  commercial  firms  as  well.  But 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  and  most  encour¬ 
aging,  it  showed  that  a  great  group 
of  parents  are  conscious  of  their  priv¬ 
ileges  as  parents  and  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  job. 

Attractive  Morning  Dress 


Pattern  3023  is  ideal  for  morning  use 
as  it  is  simple  to  construct  and  to  laun¬ 
der.  The  pretty  printed  dimities,  per¬ 
cales,  ginghams  or  pongees  wash  nicely 
and  may  well  be  used  for  this  design. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  For  the 
36 -inch  size  2%  yards  of  40 -inch  material 
with  1 %  yards  of  27-inch  contrasting  is 
required.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
sent  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

' This  Week  It  Is  the  Pleasant  Duty  of  Helping  a  Bride  Make  a  List 


^PROSPECTIVE  BRIDE”  asked  for 

1  a  list  of  the  things  she  should  fur¬ 
nish  for  their  home.  Last  week  we  gave 
a  list  of  linens  for  the  household  and 
the  garments  of  her  own  personal  out¬ 
fit.  But  once  the  wedding  is  over,  or 
even  before  in  some  fortunate  cases, 
the  bride  has  to  bethink  herself  as  to 
what  is  needed  in  her  kitchen.  Here 
is  a  list  of  utensils  from  which  she  can 
select  those  she  must  have  to  start  on. 
Then  she  can  add  to  her  supply  as 
time  goes  on. 

No  doubt  many  readers  of  the  “Cor¬ 
ner”  are  full  of  hopes  and  plans — and 
some  problems,  perhaps.  If  you  feel 
the  need  of  advice,  Aunt  Janet  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  help.  There  is  always  so 
much  that  is  perplexing  that  it  is  good 
to  have  some  one  to  whom  we  can 
go  for  help. 

Aunt  Janet. 

A  Kitchen  List  Useful  to  Brides 

Stainless  steel,  though  it  costs  more, 
is  a  joy  to  the  woman  who  hates  the 
sight  of  stained  knives.  However,  if 
her  paring  knives  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  the  kitchen  and  lost 
by  other  members  of  the  family — you 
notice  we  don’t  call  any  names — cheap¬ 
er  knives  and  a  convenient  sharpener 
would  be  a  better  choice.  Handles  of 
paring  knives  should  be  well  riveted 
if  the  blade  is  to  remain  securely  in 
place. 

The  broad  spatula  can  be  used  for 


Trim  and  Slender 


Pattern  3294  with  its  fashionable  front¬ 
side  flare  and  attractive  rever  collar  is 
a  pattern  par  excellence  for  the  charm¬ 
ing  printed  crepes,  voiles,  chiffons  or 
cclanese.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40, and  42  inches  bust  measure.  It 
only  takes  3  \i  yards  of  AO-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting  to 
copy  it  exactly  Price  13c.. 


many  purposes,  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  a  pancake  turner. 

A  Place  for  Everything 

In  arranging  the  utensils  and  equip¬ 
ment  each  piece  should  be  kept  near 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The 
utensils  for  cooking  should  be  kept 
near  the  range,  those  for  measuring 
and  mixing  should  be  near  the  kitchen 
cabinet  or  work-table,  those  used  for 
cleaning  vegetables  or  for  dish  wash¬ 
ing  should  be  at  the  sink,  and  those 
used  only  occasionally  should  be  in  a 
storage  cabinet  away  from  dust. 

Kitchen  Equipment 
Aluminum 

Roaster,  Saucepans — about  3  different 
sizes,  kettles — about  2  different  sizes,  lids 
— to  fit  kettles  and  saucepans,  double 
boiler  (you  may  prefer  a  cereal  cooker 
inset  to  your  teakettle),  teakettle — with  re¬ 
placeable  handle,  skillets, — 2  or  3  different 
sizes,  heavy  stamped  or  cast  aluminum 


Popular  Pieced  Quilts 


lYo.  I  Q  yajz ^  /\y\x\ 

Women  everywhere  are  interested  in 
piecing  quilts  and  here  are  some  especial¬ 
ly  nice  designs.  Others  ivill  follow  and 
you  can  build  up  a  nice  collection  of  de¬ 
signs  by  saving  all  as  they  appear.  If 
you  wish  the  paper  pattern  for  these  de¬ 
signs  send  15c  in  stamps  per  block  ( giv¬ 
ing  name  and  number  of  block)  to  House¬ 
hold  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  If  you 
wish  a  sample  block  already  pieced  send 
thirty  cents  to  the  same  address. 


(may  also  be  of  cast  iron  or  sheet  steel) ; 
pitcher  (may  be  earthen  ware),  funnel, 
tube  cake-pan,  pie  tins,  oblong  cake  pan, 
2  or  3  round  cake  pans,  bread  pans,  sink 
strainer  (enamel  if  desired)  colander 
(enamel  or  tin  as  desired). 

Tin 

Doughnut  cutter,  block  tin  dishpan, 
oval  shape  (may  be  of  enamel),  pails 
(may  be  aluminum  or  enamel),  flour 
sifter,  1  quart  measure,  2  measuring  cups 
(in  glass  or  enamel),  flour  dredger, 
muffin  tines,  biscuit  cutter,  grater  4  sided 
best,  bread  mixer,  wash  boiler  or  canner 
if  there  is  no  pressure  canner. 

Wire  Goods. 

Rack  for  lids,  soap  dish  (wire)  soap 
shaker,  cake  coolers,  dish  drainer,  heavy 
wire  (graduated)  egg  whip  (thin  wires) 
strainers,  1  small,  1  large,  1  aluminum. 

Glass  or  Crockery 

1  or  2  baking  dishes  or  casseroles,  nest 


Lovely  quilte'd  pillows  add  to  the  charm 
of  any  room.  The  above  design  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  cotton  padding  which  is  quilt¬ 
ed  to  the  rayon  or  satin  top  thus  out¬ 
lining  the  very  artistic  design!  The  pil¬ 
low  top  and  back  come  in  rayon  or  satin 
in  colors,  rose,  nile  green,  saxe  blue, 
maize,  tangerine  or  black.  Rayon  with 
wadding  for  pillow  75  cents  each.  Satin 
ivith  wadding  $2.75  each.  Order  by  num¬ 
ber  and  color.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book  The  Art  of  Embroidery , 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  the  ■  principal 
stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of  em¬ 
broidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents , 


of  mixing  bowls,  lemon  reamer,  butter 
jar,  1  bean  pot,  custard  cups,  tea  pot. 

Cast  Iron 

Waffle  iron,  pancake  griddle,  garbage 
can,  foot  trip,  waste  paper  basket. 

Cutlery  and  Other  Small  Equipment 

2  or  3  paring  knives,  bread  knife,  case 
knife,  knife  suitable  for  cutting  meat — 
9  inch  blade,  spatula — 7  inch  blade,  1 
broad  spatula — blade  4  to  6  inches  long, 
2  or  3  forks — sharp  tines  4  to  6  inches 
long,  1  long  handled  fork,  ladle,  teaspoons 
and  tablespoons  (for  stirring,  etc.,  nickel 
silver  very  satisfactory),  measuring 
spoons, — %  tsp;  %  tsp;  1  tsp;  and  1  tbsp., 
egg  beater — notice  handle  (Dover  type 
with  large  wheel  set  between  two  small 
wheels  is  best),  ice  pick  (sharp  point), 
can  opener,  salt  and  pepper  shakers  for 
use  around  stove — weighted  bottoms  pre¬ 
vent  upsetting,  apple  corer,  corkscrew, 
bottle  opener,  knife  sharpener,  such 
things  as  brushes,  copper  thread  dish 
mop,  rubber  plate  scraper,  soap  shaker 
and  sink  drainer  for  work  at  sink,  vege¬ 
table  cutters,  scoops,  clock,  sink  brush, 
bowls  or  other  cheap  dishes  in  which  to 
stand  food  in  refrigerator,  scissors,  flour, 
sugar,  salt,  spice,  containers  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  thermometers  for  fat, 
candy  and  oven  cooking,  dustpan  with 
long  handle. 

Optional  Equipment 

High  stool,  ice  cream  freezer,  pressure 
cooker,  waterless  cooker,  fireless  cooker, 
electric  or  water  power  mixing  machine. 


Smelling  is  believing,  too ! 

1 1 8  clean  odor  tells  you  that 
Fels-Naptha  holds  its  full  measure  of 
naptha!  You  can  smell  it  —  plenty 
there.  It  is  blended,  by  our  exclusive 
process,  with  good  golden  soap. 
Working  together  they  give  extra 
help  for  washing — the  naptha  loos¬ 
ening  the  dirt  while  the  rich  suds  wash 
it  away. Washing  is  easier,  quicker  — 
and  when  it’s  over  how  much  cleaner 
and  sweeter  the  clothes  smell.  Once 
again  smelling  is  believing  ! 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


II/AAI  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
W  UUL  BATTING —  us  your  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


There  is  no  finer 
tonic  than 

4ft 

perfect,  restful  sleep 


and  the  best  and  most  pleasant  of 
“spring”  tonics  is  a  Foster  Ideal 
Spring.  Get  one  and  sleep  on  it !  Let 
its  120  super  ^tempered  spirals  and  its 
buoyant  chain  link  top  give  your 
nerves  a  new  sensation  of  relaxation 
and  rest.  Learn  what  perfect  spine 
support  really  means.  Get  a  true  idea 
of  Ideal  Comfort.  But  for  your  own 
safety  and  satisfaction  be  sure  you  get 
a  genuine  Foster  Ideal.  Count  the 
coils.  Insist  on  the  linked  top  con¬ 
struction  and  see  the  Foster  Trade- 
Mark  on  the  side  rail. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(614)  24 
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Wooden  Spoil-  -By  Victor  Rousseau 


B  ROUSSEAU  staggered  back,  came 
up  against  the  table,  and  stood  star¬ 
ing  at  her  in  incredulity,  in  fear,  in 
fury,  his  own  face  whiter  than  hers. 
The  Seigneur  sat  down  in  his  chair 
heavily,  seeming  to  collapse  there.  He 
looked  about  him  in  bewilderment,  as 
if  he  did  not  trust  his  hearing. 

Then  Brousseau  flung  his  fear  aside 
and  laughed,  and  it  was  the  most  evil 
laugh  that  Hilary  had  ever  heard.  He 
addressed  Rosny;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
continued  to  advance  toward  him,  un¬ 
til  he  was  shaking  his  fist  in  the  old 
Seigneur’s  face. 

"I  understond  now,”  he  sneered. 
“This  fine  American  has  been  at  work 
in  this  matter.  It  is  he  who  has  been 
spreading  these  lying  stories  about  me. 
I  don’t  blame  your  daughter,  Rosny.  A 
woman  is  easily  influenced  by  a  new 
face.  So’s  a  man  for  that  matter. 

“I  don’t  blame  her.  I  expect  my 
wife  to  be  true  to  me  after  we’re  mar¬ 
ried — no  more  and  no  less.  I’ll  take 
care  of  the  love.  I  ain’t  a  hard  man. 
I  can  make  allowances  for  human  na¬ 
ture.  I  expect  to  mould  her  and  to 
keep  watch  over  her.  Maybe  she’d 
do  the  same  with  me. 

“But  this  is  different,  Rosny,”  he 
shouted  furiously.  “He’s  been  telling 
her  lies  about  me.  He  came  up  here 
and  started  in  to  crush  me.  He  wants 
to  drive  me  out  of  Ste.  Marie.  By 
God,  I’m  not  the  man  to  allow  that, 
Rosny!  You  know  what  I  mean.  I’ll 
deal  with  him  when  the  time  comes. 
I’ll  speak  to  him  again  presently.  I’m 
speaking  to  you  now.  Is  she  going 
to  marry  me  or  ain’t  she  ?  You  know 
what  it’s  going  to  cost  you  if  she  goes 
back  on  her  word.” 

Rosny  groped  his  way  to  his  feet. 
The  old  duellist,  who  in  his  younger 
days  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat,  had  been  brought  pitiably  low,  but 
not  so  low  as  Brousseau  though.  His 
face  was  aflame.  He  opened  his  mouth 
stuttered,  and  pointed  toward  the 
door. 

“You  can  go.  You  can  go,  Monsieur 
Brousseau,”  he  stammered.  “Custom 
— custom  and  courtesy  forbid — insult  a 
guest — go  before  I  forget  myself.” 

“I’ll  go,  then,”  shouted  Brousseau, 
and  moved  toward  the  door.  “You’ve 
had  your  chance.  Once  more,  is  she 
willing  to  be  reasonable?  I  keep  my 
word,  in  friendship  or  enmity.  Will 
she  keep  hers?  If  so  I’ll  forget.  I’ll 

call  it  a  whim.  I - ” 

“No.  I  shall  never  be  your  wife,” 
said  Madeleine  quietly. 

Brousseau  swung  upon  Hilary. 
“Some  day  I’ll  get  you,  you  lying  dog!” 
he  swore,  and  raised  his  hand  threat¬ 
eningly. 

Madeleine  darted  between  them. 
“You  coward!”  she  cried.  “You  cow¬ 
ard,  to  threaten  a  wounded  man,  whom 
you  dare  not  look  in  the  face  in  anger 
when  he  is  well!” 

Brousseau  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  toward  the  door.  The  mal¬ 
ignant  smile  upon  his  face  seemed 
frozen  there,  giving  him  the  aspect  of 
a  satyr’s  mask.  Hilary  came  for¬ 
ward  and  tried  to  draw  Madeleine 
aside,  but  she  still  confronted  Brous¬ 
seau  with  blazing  eyes.  But  it  was 
the  Seigneur’s  look  of  agony  and 
shame  that  was  the  most  vivid  part 
of  the  picture. 

Rosny  stood  like  a  statue  beside  the 
door,  watching  Brousseau  make  his 
way  along  the  corridor  toward  the  en¬ 
trance.  Hilary  put  his  arms  about 
Madeleine,  supporting  her.  Her  cour¬ 
age  was  gone,  and  she  was  weeping 
uncontrollably. 

The  front  door  slammed,  and  Rosny 
turned  back  into  the  room.  He  watch¬ 
ed  Hilary  and  his  daughter  with  an  in¬ 
scrutable  face.  He  waited  till  she  had 
released  herself  and  stood  up,  facing 


him,  at  Hilary’s  side.  Then  he  burst 
out  in  passionate  words. 

“It  is  all  gone!”  he  cried.  “Every¬ 
thing — home,  lands,  inheritance.  And 
it  is  well  gone.  The  Rosny  seigniory 
is  nearly  everything  to  me,  but  you 
are  more,  Madeleine.  Our  name  means 
little  enough  now,  but  it  shall  never 
become  allied  with  that  of  the  scoun¬ 
drel  who  has  robbed  me  of  everything 
else.” 

He  raised  his  clenched  fist  and  shook 
it  in  the  air  with  a  passionately  dram¬ 
atic  gesture,  as  if  to  register  his  vow. 
His  face  was  strangely  mottled  with 
red  and  white,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
aged  ten  years  within  ten  minutes. 

“I  offer  you  my  humblest  regrets  for 
what  has  occurred  this  morning,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  said  to  Hilary.  “There  was 
a  time  when  I  should  have  exacted  per¬ 


sonal  requital.  Now,  alas,  I  cannot! 
I  can  only  bear  the  blame.  But  as 
for  you,  Monsieur,  you  who  came  here 
in  an  evil  day  to  cut  my  trees,  you 
who  are  my  guest,  what  have  you  to 
say  who  have  brought  this  ruin  upon 
me?” 

Madeleine  started  forward  as  if  to 
protest,  but  he  silenced  her  with  a 
gesture  of  his  open  hand. 

“I  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say, 
Monsieur,”  he  repeated.  “I  ask  you 
how  you  justify  yourself,  you  who  are 
a  guest  in  my  home  and  have  presum¬ 
ed  upon  that  fact  to  turn  my  daughter 
from  me?” 

“I  love  her,”  answered  Hilary  simply. 

The  words  seemed  to  sting  Rosny  to 
the  quick.  “You  are  presumptuous, 
Monsieur!”  he  cried.  “Perhaps  you, 
too,  thought  that  the  heiress  went  with 
the  land — or  with  the  trees?” 

Madeleine  cried  out  and  laid  her 
hands  appealingly  upon  her  father’s 
arm;  he  did  not  repulse  her,  but  con¬ 
tinued  speaking  as  if  he  were  not  con¬ 
scious  of  her  presence. 

“She  shall  never  be  your  wife.  You 
have  done  harm  enough  here,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  When  you  are  well  my  caleche 
is  at  your  disposition,  to  take  you  back 
to  your  mill.  And  henceforward,  un¬ 
less  you  claim  the  last  inch  of  your 
legal  rights,  to  cut  about  the  Chateau 
— which  I  do  not  think  you  will”  he 
added  with  reluctant  justice — “let  us 
see  you  no  more.” 

“You  are  unjust!”  cried  Madeleine. 
“We  love  each  other.  There  exists 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  love. 
Monsieur  Askew  is  as  good  as  any 
man.” 

“An  American!”  cried  Rosny  hotly. 
“This  is  not  his  country,  and  our  ways 
are  not  his.  For  we  do  not  leave 
those  who  have  allied  themselves  with 
us  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and 
secure  our  own  selfish  liberty.” 


“Monsieur  Askew  is  not  responsible 
for  dead  and  gone  history!”  cried  Mad¬ 
eleine. 

“He  is  not  one  of  us,”  retorted  Ros¬ 
ny  stubbornly. 

“Yet  you  were  not  too  proud  to 
pledge  me  to  that  other  man,  who  is 
not  one  of.  us  either,  except  by  remote 
race.  Against  my  will.  Without  my 
knowledge.” 

“Enough!”  cried  Rosny  hotly.  “It 
is  all  past!” 

“The  memory  is  not  past.  Yes,  you 
pledged  me  to  him  and  placed  the  first 
links  of  the  chain  about  my  neck,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  understanding,  to  which 
I  was  no  party,  would  gradually  en¬ 
mesh  me,  capture  me,  that  I  should 
become  his  wife  and  save  your  land 
for  you.” 

The  Seigneur  turned  on  her  a  look 


in  which  humiliation  struggled  with 
anger.  He  seemed  stupefied  by  her 
outburst.  Hilary  interposed. 

“Monsieur  Rosny,  I  love  Madeleine, 
and  I  intend  to  marry  her,”  he  said 
calmly.  “But  I  realize  your  feelings, 
and  I  understand  how  ^re at  a  shock 
this  has  been.  You  invited  me  to  de¬ 
part  when  I  am  well.  I  am  well 
enough  to  depart  now.  But  I  shall 
return,  to  see  her  and  to  plead  our 
cause  frankly  with  you.  There  exists 
now  no  reason,  no  valid  reason - ” 

“You  shall  never  come  here!”  thun¬ 
dered  the  Seigneur,  losing  all  self- 
control.  “The  day  when  I  sold  your 
uncle  the  timber  rights  over  my  land 
was  the  most  evil  day  of  my  life.  Go 
— if  you  are  well,  go!  My  caleche  is 
ready  for  you.  Go,  Monsieur,  in 
God’s  name,  and  trouble  me  no  long¬ 
er!” 

He  raised  his  voice  and  shouted, 
“Robitaille!  Robitaille!” 

From  some  place  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Chateau  a  feeble,  quavering  cry  an¬ 
swered  him.  And  through  the  door¬ 
way  Hilary  saw  the  ancient  serving 
man  come  shuffling  to  obey  his  mas¬ 
ter. 

And,  as  he  looked  at  him,  his  resent¬ 
ment  died.  The  two  old  men — Rosny 
in  his  brown  swallow-tails  and  the  tight 
trousers  strapped  under  his  boots, 
Robitaille,  in  the  faded  butler’s  uni¬ 
form,  seemed  playing  a  part,  acting 
in  some  scene  laid  in  the  long  past.  Or, 
rather,  they  were  the  past.  They  had 
no  place  in  the  modern  world,  those 
ancient  figures  in  their  ancient  dress, 
and  with  their  ancient  ways.  They 
cumbered  the  stage  of  life,  lingering 
there  when  their  exits  were  long  over¬ 
due.  They  were  unreal  as  phantom 
figures  glimpsed  in  a  wild  dream.  Pity 
for  the  two  futile  old  men  choked  Hil¬ 
ary’s  throat.  He  could  feel  nothing 
but  that  as  he  watched  Robitaille  come 


to  the  door,  bobbing  and  shuffling,  with 
stiffened  joints  that  made  him  more 
like  a  marionette. 

But  he  felt,  too,  the  urgency  of  tak¬ 
ing  Madeleine  away,  into  a  world  of 
reality,  before  the  same  dream  infect¬ 
ed  her. 

She  came  up  to  Hilary  softly  and 
placed  her  fingers  on  his  arm,  looking 
into  his  face  wistfully. 

“You  must  go,  dear,  and  not  try  to 
convince  him  now,”  she  said.  “It  has 
been  a  terrible  blow  to  him.  He  looks 
so  ill.  I  am  afraid  for  him.  He  is 
not  capable  of  seeing  things  properly 
now.  I  shall  come  to  you  to-morrow 
and  tell  you - ” 

“Robitaille,”  said  the  Seigneur, 
“Monsieur  Askew  has  decided,  much 
to  my  grief,  to  leave  this  afternoon. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  pack 
his  things  and  to  prepare  the  caleche 
for  him.  You  will  drive  him  to  the 
mill.” 

The  old  man  muttered  acquiescence 
and  shuffled  away.  Hilary  turned  to¬ 
ward  Rosny.  Frankly  he  held  out  his 
hand.  The  action  might  have  been 
ill-timed,  but  it  responded  to  his  deep- 
seated  feeling.  But  Rosny  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  gesture.  He  stood 
staring  across  the  room,  one  hand 
clutching  his  spreading  collar,  and  his 
face,  which  had  been  white  and  red, 
was  purple. 

Hilary  turned  away.  He  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  door  when  he  heard  a  sound  as 
if  Rosny  was  clearing  his  throat.  Then 
Madeleine  cried  out  in  fear.  Hilary 
turned,  to  see  Rosny  sit  heavily  down 
in  his  chair.  His  eyes  closed,  his  arms 
drooped  over  the  sides;  his  head  fell 
on  his  breast. 

Hilary  ran  to  him.  He  was  un¬ 
conscious,  and  breathing  heavily.  Hil¬ 
ary  tried  to  raise  him,  to  carry  him  to 
the  sofa,  but  the  man  seemed  made  of 
iron  as  he  lay,  a  dead  weight,  in  Hil¬ 
ary’s  arms. 

At  Madeleine’s  cry  old  Robitaille  had 
turned  too,  and  he  came  shuffling ;  back. 
As  he  perceived  his  master  lying  in 
the  chair  he  began  to  utter  wild,  whim¬ 
pering  cries.  He  panted  up  to  him, 
bent  over  him,  kneeled,  took  his  hands 
in  his. 

“His  father  went  that  way,”  he 
mumbled.  “I  always  knew  he’d  go 
like  that.  Forty-five  years  I’ve  served 
him.  Forty-five  years.  I  always 
knew - ” 

“Help  me  to  get  him  into  the  next 
room,  to  bed,”  said  Hilary. 

Robitaille  did  not  understand,  but 
he  aided  Hilary  to  raise  his  master, 
and  together  they  half  dragged  and 
half  carried  him  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  laid  him  on  Hilary’s  bed. 

Madeleine  kneeled  beside  him  in  de¬ 
spair,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes 
strained  on  his  face.  Hilary  was 
loosening  his  collar  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  clothing.  Robitaille  had  shuf¬ 
fled  out. 

“I  have  killed  him!”  cried  the  girl, 
in  pathetic  grief.  “I  have  killed 
him!” 

Hilary  could  do  nothing.  She  seem¬ 
ed  distraught,  and  the  Seigneur  lay 
like  a  fallen  tree.  His  rattling  breaths 
blended  with  the  girl’s  sobs;  and  there 
was  no  other  sound  in  the  room. 

But  soon  Robitaille  came  shuffling 
back.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  basin, 
in  the  other  a  little  rusty  knife.  A 
towel  was  on  his  arm.  He  muttered 
something  to  Madeleine,  who  rose 
from  her  knees  and  looked  at  Hilary 
with  a  brave  effort  at  self-composure. 
“He  wants  to  bleed  him,”  she  said. 
“He  says  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man  they  used  to  bleed  such  cases  and 
they  got  well.  He  says  it  is  the  only 
chance.” 

Hilary,  feeling  helpless,  took  the 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlancrs,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  His  life’s  ambition  to  operate  his  own  timberland  at  last 
realized,  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  consisting  of  Lamartine,  a  Mr. 
Morris,  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  one  Brousseau,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  power  in  the  north  woods,  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor. 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young  trained 
dogs,  others  partly  trained.  Litter  of  pups  two 
months  old,  write  if  interested  in  cow  dogs.  W.  IV. 
NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
dogs  ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIES— from  prize  win¬ 
ning  and  working  parents.  Three  brood  matrons  cheap, 
pups  $10  and  up.  TILBURY’S  KENNELS,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Or  trade,  eight  month-  old  Water 
Spaniel  pups.  OSCAR  SMITH,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS  you  will  be 
proud  to  own,  snappy  heelbiters  that  go  for  stock  alone. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED  ADS  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 

*  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


CREME  O’GOLD  FARM  JERSEYS:  For  sale.  Son 
and  grandsons  of  Elistas  Golden  Fern  3rd.  1009  lbs. 
fat  in  one  year.  Ages  6  mo.  to  2  years,  also  a  few 
Heifers  and  milkers.  ROY  BIELBY.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Fed¬ 
eral  tested  Breeders  herd  of  135,  good  producers  of  fine 
breeding.  A  few  nearby  grade  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cows.  Make  your  own  selections  at  farmers  prices. 
Nearby  deliveries  by  truck.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK 
F ARSIS,  Branchville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C’s-fall  shoats,  spring  pigs, 
shipped  on  approval.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mal¬ 
lory,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed 
ing.  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK. 
Skyvue  Farm.  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  75  March  Pigs  $12.00. 
Three  for  $32,  over  three  $10  each.  Also  a  few  Fail 
gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  registered.  Large 
stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R4.  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  * 


CHASE.  Box  40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducks— Pearl  Guinea — stock — eggs. 
China  Fall  pigs.  LAURA  DECKER.  St 

N.  Y. 


ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular. 

FARM.  R.  D.  40.  •Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL— Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs.  chicks, 
youngsters.  Catalogues  Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Yearl¬ 
ing  hens  $2.00  each.  Eggs  $1.50.  15.  Registered 
C.  pigs  $10.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— Horning  strain. 

50c  each.  SABRINA  TWEEDIE,  Walton,  Del.  Co., 

N.  Y.,  R.R.  2. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— Large  strong  healthy 
stock.  MISS  GERTRUDE  WALKER,  Jamestown.  Pa. 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM— Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon 
Red.  Narragansett  Turkey  eggs  for  sale.  WALTER 
JONES.  Woodlawn,  Va. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  Vt.  Certi¬ 
fied  and  tested  100%  free  from  white  diarrhea:  Heavy 
production.  Males  from  200  egg  hens,  Feb.  hatched 
pullets,  S  weeks  $1.25;  10  weeks,  $1.50;  March  and 
April  pullets:  Started  chicks.  3  weeks  35c;  Baby  Chicks 
until  June  1st;  25-$5.50;  50-$10.50;  100  up  20c  each; 
500-$95;  1000-$180.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A.  A.  10, 
Hartland,  Vt. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  and  day  old  turks. 
prices  reasonable.  FLORENCE  MURPHY.  East  Spring- 
field,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

CHICKS— ROCKS,  REDS,  Leghorns  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  prepaid  to  your  door.  Catalogue  free. 
"TRIPLE  H’’  HATCHERY.  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS  $10,  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Anconas  $12  per  100.  15  other  varieties.  Dis¬ 

count  on  big  orders.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Telford,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  large,  healthy  chicks.  Price 

May  $15  per  100,  June  $10.  Safe  arrival  by  prepaid 
parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FICEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $12;  Leg- 
horns,  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light  $8.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Feeding  system  raising  95%  to  maturity 
free.,  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ANCONAS.  LEGHORNS,  8c;  Rocks,  Reds  9c,  heavies 

S.  Wyandottes  10.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York, 
Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— BARRON  WT.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs.  306  egg  strain.  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

HILLVIEW  QUALITY  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  our  large  production  bred  birds.  Folder 
,  free.  MRS.  FLOYD  OWEN,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS:  7c  up.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar- 
•  anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

Baby  Chicks 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  'White  Wyandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  White,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


WYCKOFF  TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Chix. 
Our  own  production  bred  flock.  100,  $9.00;  500.  $42.50. 
100%  live  CKix  delivered  free.  Write  BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  1  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Madison  Garden 
International.  Texas  all  World.  Turkey  Show  winners. 
Hatching  eggs,  $10.  $12,  $18  per  dozen.  FLORA 

HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS — turkeys — geese — ducks,  guineas, 
stock,  eggs,  low.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Catalog.  Telford, 
Pa. 

PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY. 
BUCYRUS.  Ohio. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen.  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15.  $4.50.  100  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  from  healthy,  heavy, 
hardy,  rapid  maturing,  rigidly  culled  flocks.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  E.  HARE,  R  31,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  TURKEY  POULTS  $1.50  each.  Eggs  10  and 
12  dollars  dozen.  DOROTHA  BUSKIRK,  Evans  Mills, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire  cloth  for 
your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfgr.,  LYONS  FANNING 
MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

"MANURE  SPREADERS  and  Packers  direct  from 
factory  to  farmer.  Write  for  prices  to  BOX  287, 
Liberty.  Indiana.” 

MARY  WASHINGTON,  2  year  asparagus  roots,  $10 
per  1000.  Concord  and  Niagara  2  year  Grape  vines 
$10  per  hundred.  $80  per  thousand  at  ,TAY  CAR¬ 
PENTERS,  835  Clif  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y, 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Joy  mixture,  $2.50 
per  100;  Glad  mixture,  $1.25  per  100;  small  named 
varieties  12  kinds  labeled  $1.5(h  per  100.  Delivered 
3rd  zone.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon. 
Vt. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  all  varieties. 
Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants. 
Cabbage  and  Onions  $1.00  thousand.  Tomato  plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky.  COLEMAN  PLANT 
FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  BLACK  CAPS  and  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  50c  doz.  $3.00  hundred.  CHAS. 
WHEELER,  Mannsville.  N.  Y. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— C.  O.  D.  Frost  Proof  cabbage 
and  onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Quick  shipment. 
500,  05c;  1,000,  $1.00.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 

100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special— $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Franklin,  Ya. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Never  in  the  history  of  our  business 
have  we  offered  a  10  room  house  and  6  acres  of  land, 
bordering  stone  road  for  $2500.  Easy  payments.  SAL¬ 
ISBURY,  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  AND  ALPHA  BAR¬ 
LEY.  Cornell  varieties.  College  inspected  seed.  Also 
select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  &  WILSON, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES— Dunlaps,  Eatons,  Gibsons,  Bur- 
rills,  100— 75c;  Premier  Cooper,  90c:  Mastodons  $2.00; 
Champions,  Progressives  $1.00;  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries.  grape  vines  $3.00  (prepaid)  thousand  wholesale. 
CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 


4.000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


HARDY  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  plants,  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  name  choice.  500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.50 
prepaid.  $1.50 — 1000.  express.  Tomato — pepper — sweet 
potato.  May,  June  delivery  prices  free,  old  reliable 
growers,  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin.  Va. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred  for  sale.  95%  germination,  April  test.  $4.00 
per  bu.  to  5  bu.  Above,  $3.50  shipping  point.  A.  L. 
WINTER,  MontoursvlUe,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants ;  Asparagus. 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots:  Roses.  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Perennial  and  Annual  Folwer  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays. 
N.  Y. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages.  46  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Describes  165  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  X. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Immatured  hill  selected  Russets, 
Heavyweights,  Smooth  Rurals,  Carman  No.  3,  No.  9. 
raised  from  certified  seed  running  300  to  500  bu.  per 
acre.  Certified  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains.  $2.50  per 
bu.  f.  o.  b.  cash  with  order.  Prompt  shipment. 
WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500,  $1.00;  1,000.  $1.50.  F.O.B. 

here  1.000,  $1.75;  5.000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee. 
Varieties  Lettuce,  Onion.  Collard  and  Tomato,  same 
price.  Leading  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  De¬ 
livered  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1.000,  $2.25.  F.O.B. 
here,  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Balance  a  Meal 


By  Ray  Inman 
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Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 


New  York  Juniors  Go  to  Washington 


NEW  York  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
will  be  represented  at  the  national 
4-H  club  camp  in  Washington,  June  21 
to  26,  by  Elsa  Krust  of  Redwood,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County;  Jane  Gilmore  of  Hol¬ 
comb,  Ontario  county;  Ward  Winsor  of 
Guilford,  Chenango  county;  and  Fayette 
Sherman  of  Unadilla,  Otsego  county. 
Azella  Wilkinson  of  Hilton,  Mon¬ 
roe  county,  and  William  Hoag  of  Ham- ' 
den,  Delaware  county,  are  alternates. 

Jane  Gilmore  who  is  a  junior  in  the 
East  Bloomfield  high  school  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  past  four  years  in  home¬ 
making  clubs  devoted  to  cooking,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  house-furnishing.  Elsa  Kxusa, 
a  freshman  in  the  state  college  of  home 
economics  at  Cornell  University,  has  had 
six  years  experience  in  a  homemaking 
club  in  which  her  interests  were  devoted¬ 
ly  mainly  to  clothing  and  home-furnish¬ 
ing.  She  acted  as  leader  of  a  group  of 
younger  girls  and  more  recently  she  was 
leader  of  a  clothing  and  health  club. 

Fayette  Sherman  has  been  interested 
mainly  in  poultry  and  forestry.  Besides 
planting  about  3,000  seedling  trees  on  his 
father’s  farm,  Fayette  helped  the  Unadil¬ 
la  forestry  club  survey  and  plant  a  16- 
acre  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  club. 

Has  Longest  Record 

Ward  Winsor  has  the  longest  record 
of  any  of  the  delegates  chosen,  for  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Guilford  calf 
club  of  Chenango  county  for  eight  years. 
Starting  with  a  purebi*ed  Holstein  calf 
in  1920,  he  now  has  a  herd  of  eleven 
tuberculin  tested  cattle,  that  have  cred¬ 
itable  cow-testing  association  records. 
One  of  his  heifers  was  grand  champion 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  last  fall  and, 
in  showing  her,  Ward  was  adjudged 
champion  Holstein  showman  in  the  na¬ 
tional  showmanship  contest.  With  poultry 
and  cattle,  Winsor  has  won  more  than  500 
ribbons  and  more  than  $1,000  in  prize 
money. 


President,  Walter  A.  Yanovich;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Alfred  L.  Mooney;  Treasurer, 
John  A.  Tacchino;  Secretary  looney 
has  just  recently  launched  a  new  tribe 
paper,  “Poetical  Scribe,”  which  is  not 
the  official  organ  of  the  Club. 

Vice-President  Yanovich  has  just  re¬ 
leased  the  1927  Peppy  Keystoners 
Yearbook. 

Treasurer  Tacchino,  Council  Chief  of 
Region  Three,  is  boosting. 

President  Gray  is  busy  recruiting 
new  members  and  instilling  pep. 

Everybody  is  working.  Contests  are 
being  arranged.  Say  you,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Scout,  why  don’t  you  join? — 
Walter  Yanovich,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


Scout  News  From  Penna. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  Pep  Club  is  on 
the  rampage!  All  Pennsylvania 
Lone  Scouts  are  urged  to  get  in  touch 
of  the  president,  Wallace  D.  Gray,  Can¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Other  officers  of  the  Club  are:  Vice 


Bunny  Monogram 


An  Umbrella  Stand 

WHO  hasn’t  had  the  experience  of 
bringing  in  an  umbrella  out  of  the 
rain,  and  after  standing  it  in  a  corner, 
finding  that  it  sheds  enough  water  to 
start  a  little  rivulet  over  the  floor? 
Well,  this  stand  does  away  with  all 

that. 

The  base 
of  this 
stand  holds 
a  muffin 
pan,  and 
each  recep¬ 
tacle  will 
hold  an  um¬ 
brella  end, 
and  retain 
any  water 
that  may 
drip  down. 
Use  two- 
inch  square 
m  a  t  e  ri  al 
for  the  up- 
rights, 
which 
should 

be  about  2 y2  feef  long.  The  two  frames 
should  be  made  of  2-inch  wide,  1-inch 
thick  material,  and  the  size  of  the  pan, 
that  is,  just  large  enough  so  that  the 
pan  will  fit  snugly  into  the  bottom 
frame.  The  two  frames  are  attached 
to  the  uprights  as  shown. 

The  stand  should  be  carefully  stained 
or  varnished  after  it  is  assembled,  or 
it  can  be  painted  with  a  flat  color  and 
then  enameled. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia,  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Outdoor 
grown.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  etc.,  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 
Tomato  plants  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed  10,000,  $20.00.  Transplanted  Tomato  and 

Pepper  $2.00,  100  postpaid.  Expressed  $10.00  thousand. 
Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  COUN- 

CILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

. _ 

CHOICE  PRIZE-WINNING  DAHLIAS:  Doz.  50c  to 
$1.00  varieties,  each  labelled,  $3;  doz.  $1  to  $2  varie¬ 
ties,  each  labelled,  $6;  doz.  $2  to  $4  varieties,  each 
labelled,  $12.  Or  one  each  for  $18.  Each  tuber  guar¬ 
anteed  to  grow  and  be  true  to  name.  Customers  are 
invited  to  express  choice  as  to  types  they  prefer. 
BUTLER  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Tomatoes — Langdon’s  Earli- 
ana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone 
Dwarf  Stone  and  Matchless.  Seedlings  $3.00  per  1000 : 
Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per  1000. 
Peppers — Ruby  King,  Worldbeater,  Chinese  Giant  and 
Sunnybrook.  (Same  price  as  tomatoes).  Egg  Plants — 
Black  Beauty,  Seedlings  $5.00  per  1000;  Transplanted 
$12  per  1000;  Potted  $30  per  1000.  Cabbage — Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Wakefield  Seedlings,  $2.50  per  1000; 
Transplanted  $8  per  1000.  Cauliflower — Early  Snowball 
— Seedlings  $4.50  per  1000;  Transplanted  $10  per  1000. 
Salvia,  Asters  and  Zinniasg  all  colors.  Send  for  free 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS— Mixed  colors.  Sturdy 
New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents.  PETUNIA 
GARDENS,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


SEND  $1.00  for  12  beautiful  Dahlias.  Fine  for  cut 
flowers.  All  colors,  labeled.  Worth  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  YELLOW  CLARAGE  Corn  is  World’s 
highest  yielding  variety.  Certified  Seed  for  sale.  DUN¬ 
LAP  &  SON,  Box  2A,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE:  Satisfaction  guaranteed — Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  field  grown  Cabbage — Onion— Tomato 
plants  $1.00-1000.  SOUTHERN  PLANT  &  SEED  CO.. 
Valdosta,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— $1.10  per  100  postpaid. 
Corsican,  Dunlap,  Warfield,  Delicious,  Bubach,  Mar¬ 
vel,  Big  Late,  Stevens  Champion.  W.  G.  SEUBERT, 
Camden,  New  York. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS  Field  Grown,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  3G0r$l; 
500-$1.50;  1000-$2.50,  postpaid,  express  $1.50.  Express 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va, 


DAHLIAS — 12  TUBERS.  Mixed  varieties,  labeled  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  We  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  plants  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300-$1.00;  500- 
$1.25;  1000-$2.25  postpaid  $1.50  express.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  plants,  ready  in  May.  SERVICE  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS :  ' Senator  Dunlap,  100-90c; 
300-$2;  1000-S5.  Priemer— - Gibson — Glenmary — Sample 
— Big  Late — Stevens  late  Champion — 100-$1;  300-$2.50; 
1000-$6;  500  of  one  variety  at  1000  rate.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Everbearer,  Champion,  25-75c;  50-$l; 
100-$1.50 ;  300-$4 ;  Mastodon.  25-$1.00;  50-$1.75,  100- 
$3;  20O-$5;  Raspberry,  Latham  (red)  10c  each;  25- 
$1.50;  50-$2.50;  100-$4;  Columbians  (purple)  10c  each; 
25-$1.50;  50-S2.50;  100-$3.50;  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
10c  each;  25-$l;  50-$1.50;  100-$2.50;  300-$9.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100.  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 


SITUATION  WANTED — By  young  Jewish  man  who 
wants  to  learn  farming.  Address  I.  FINKELSTEIN, 
212  Highlawn  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Farm  Manager  by  young 
married  man,  fourteen  years  experience.  Prefer  Dairy 
Farm.  References  exchanged.  J.  D.  KING,  County 
Agent,  Court  House,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  give  in  your  orders,  for  all 
kinds  of  Help  for  FARMS,  Gardeners.  Lumberyards, 
Factories  and  Restaurants,  Carpenters,  Painters,  Brick¬ 
layers,  Laborers,  state  wages.  GERMAN  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  AGENCY,  228  E.  74th  St„  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Immediately  a  good  reliable  man  for 
farm  work.  Married  man  preferred,  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster.  In  first  letter  state  reference, 
experience  and  wares  expected.  A.  W.  HUNT,  West- 
field,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  SINGLE  MAN — Some  experience,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  no  dairy.  Salary  according  to  ability. 
Good  home.  JAMES  BARR,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Gen.  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wear¬ 
er.  Good  income.  Permanent.  'Write  now  for  free 
book.  “Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG., 
CO.,  895  So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 

indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 

indebtedness.  -GEO.  H.  PHELPS.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 

each.  8x10  enlargement  25c.  Trial  offer.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST — Cash  price  paid  for  Dairymen's  League 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Series  C-97  flat,  other 
series  in  proportion.  Offer  good  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Chenango  Valley  Telephone  stock  wanted.  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED.  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  4c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15 
Pekham  St.,  Buffalo.  _ _ _ 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

,  EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYNPRESS, 
Milford,  N.  H. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Prompt  deliveries.  Moderate  cost.  Latest  styles. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  Cigars  50-$1.75;  Gillette  Razor 
FREE,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8%, 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO.,  Norwood,  Mass.  


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


A  yarn  embroidered  bunny  around 
any  two  initials,  makes  a  charming 
spot  for  children’s  rompers,  bibs, 
aprons,  pillow  cases  or  a  very  own 
bath  towel.  One  would  be  cunning 
on  a  small  girl’s  gingham  bonnet  or  to 
establish  the  identity  of  a  boy’s  marble 
bag.  Anyone  who  wishes  the  entire 
alphabet  now  can  get  a  proof  sheet  of 
it  by  sending  10  cents  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Editor,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Wooden  Spoil 

lancet  from  the  old  servant’s  fingers 
and  looked  at  the  rusty  edge. 

“I’ve  heard  of  bleeding  in  such 
cases,”  he  said.  “Well — perhaps  it 
won’t  hurt  him.  But  we  must  boil 
the  instrument.  Can  you  get  some  hot 
water?” 

When  the  water  was  boiled  Hilary 
sterilized  the  lancet,  Robataille  look¬ 
ing  on  without  comprehension.  But 
his  shaking  fingers  grew  firm  as  he 
performed  the  little  operation. 

They  sat  beside  him  all  through  the 
day,  while  the  heavy  breathing  grad¬ 
ually  grew  lighter,  and  the  stupor 
seemed  to  be  passing  into  sleep.  To¬ 
ward  evening  Rosny  opened  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  looked  about  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  now  that  the  worst 
of  the  seizure  was  over. 

“I  should  like  to  stay,  if  I  can  be 
of  help,”  said  Hilary. 

He  spoke  doubtfully,  for  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  little.  He  was  anxious 
lest  his  remaining  there  might  be  the 
cause  for  gossip. 

“I  think  you  had  better  go,  dear,  if 
you  are  strong  enough,”  said  Mad¬ 
eleine.  “You  will  be  very  careful  of 
yourself,  and  make  your  friend,  Mr. 
Connell,  take  care  of  you?  And  not 
go  to  work  in  the  woods  till  you  are 
strong?” 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
“And  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,” 
she  whispered,  as  she  kissed  him. 

( Continued. 


write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


“WOOL — Wanted— good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  s.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 


27  (617 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12,  1928 


^  Service  Bureau. 

^  VUn'- 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


What  to  Avoid  in  Advertisements 


those  appearing  in  other  reliable  pub¬ 
lications.  The  tone  of  a  paper  is  easily 
determined  from  the  ads  they  publish. 
Avoid  those  ads  that  have  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  unreliability  and  consider 
seriously  whether  you  can  afford  to 
have  publications  coming  to  your  home 
where  many  of  the  ads  in  them  are  ob¬ 
viously  unreliable. 


THE  American  Agriculturist’s 
“guarantee  of  ads”  assures  our 
subscribers  of  a  square  deal.  If  our 
advertisers  fail  to  make  good,  when 
goods  purchased  are  not  as  represented 
we  do.  We  go  even  farther  than  that 
in  excluding  from  the  paper  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  of  ques¬ 
tionable  nature,  much  of  which  we 
could  take  were  it  not  for  our  moral 
responsibility  to  our  readers. 

Much  questionable  advertising  does 
get  into  the  homes  of  our  readers.  To 
subscribe  to  magazines  carrying  such 
ads  is  to  encourage  them.  How  can 
questionable  ads  be  recognized?  They 
have  certain  earmarks  which  classi¬ 
fies  them. 

Earmarks  of  Unreliability 

1.  Look  out  for  the  concern  that 
offers  something  for  nothing.  This 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  con¬ 
cern  that  offers  booklets  or  bulletins. 
Many  of  these  contain  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  are  put  out  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  advertising.  Where  something 
is  offered  for  nothing  it  is  done  to  get 
you  interested.  You  will  either  find 
that  there  are  certain  conditions  to 
meet  before  you  get  the  gift,  that  you 
are  expected  to  buy  other  articles,  too, 
or  that  the  company  is  an  out  and  out 
fraud.  Unfortunately  some  reputable 
firms  still  employ  the  word  FREE  to 
a  degree  but  in  general  it  is  an  ear¬ 
mark  of  unreliability. 

2.  Avoid  advertisers  that  publish 
ridiculously  easy  puzzles  with  a  prize 
for  their  solution.  Many  reputable 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

I  HAVE  received  a  check  for 
$81.53  for  the  radio  which  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company.  I  feel 
sure  that  had  it  not  been  for  your 
co-operation  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  the  money. 
There  is  little  one  can  say  to  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  for  such 
help  but  you  can  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  remain  a  hearty  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  Service  Bureau. 


concerns  conduct  legitimate  contests 
as  a  means  of  advertising.  However, 
concerns  publishing  puzzles  where  the 
solution  is  obvious  are  interested  in  one 
thing — to  get  your  name  and  address. 
Later  you  are  likely  to  receive  all  sorts 
of  literature  of  doubtful  value.  Your 
name  is  on  the  “sucker  list.”  Recently 
the  “easy  puzzle”  has  been  extensively 
used  to  interest  folks  in  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  contests.  The  experiences  of 
our  readers  with  these  contests  is  such 
that  we  cannot  recommend  them. 

3.  Do  not  fall  for  patent  medicine 
ads.  Also  sidestep  literature  on  health 
unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  the 
reliability  of  its  source.  Everyone  is 
interested  in  health  and  this  interest 
creates  a  fertile  field  for  the  quack  and 
the  fakir.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted 
on  patent  medicines.  This  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  less  flamboyant  and  more 
clever  than  it  used  to  be  but  it  is  still 
with  us.  If  you  are  sick  consult  a 
reputable  physician  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice. 

Home  Work  Schemes 

4.  Avoid  home  work  schemes. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested  in  one  of  three  things.  They 
want  to  sell  you  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  they  want  to  sell  you  an  outfit, 


or  they  want  you  to  work  at  a  ruinous¬ 
ly  small  wage  with  a  good  chance  that 
you  will  not  be  fully  paid. 

5.  Do  not  answer  the  fortune  teller’s 
ads;  they  give  you  nothing  for  your 
money  except  possible  worry. 

6.  Avoid  ads  pertaining  to  sex  un¬ 
less  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  their 
reliability.  There  are  a  few  books  on 
this  subject  that  are  reliable.  Your 
family  physician  should  be  your  coun¬ 
sel  and  guide. 

7.  Use  extreme  caution  in  dealing 
with  correspondence  schools.  There 
are  a  few  reliable  correspondence 
schools  and  under  certain  conditions 
they  offer  a  fine  way  to  get  additional 
training.  However,  practically  all  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  use  an  iron  bound 
noncancellable  contract  and  take  the 
position  that  they  have  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  contract  by  furnishing  the 
lessons  and  that  the  student  must  pay 
whether  the  lessons  are  completed  or 
not.  Be  sure  you  can  complete  and 
profit  by  the  lessons  before  signing  a 
contract.  The  same  advice  applies  to 
books  purchased  on  the  installment 
plan. 

You  can  safely  deal  with  American 
Agriculturist  advertisers  and  with 


SOME  time  ago  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  our  subscriber, 
George  Hirch  of  Alexander,  Genesee 
Co.,  New  York. 

“Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  a  number  of  years,  I  wonder 
if  I  am  not  entitled  to  the  reward  you 
give  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
chicken  thieves.  The  facts  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“About  six  weeks  ago  I  had  several 
Rhode  Island  Reds  taken  from  my 
chicken  house  and  two  of  my  neighbors 
also  lost  some  the  same  night.  About 
three  weeks  ago  another  neighbor  lost 
some.  And  on  Tuesday  night  of  this 
week  a  man  living  about  three  miies 
from  me  lost  sixty-two  chickens  from  his 
flock.  I  learned  that  there  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Ava  E.  Bowen  selling 
dressed  chickens  a  few  at  a  time  at  a 
market  in  Batavia,  four  miles  from  me. 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  George  Bowen,  (no 
relation  to  Ava  Bowen)  told  me  there 
was  a  man  answering  the  description  of 
Ava  Bowen  living  in  my  neighborhood. 

Notified  Sheriff  Immediately 

“On  Thursday  morning  we  went  up  to 
the  farm  where  Ava  Bowen  lived  in  the 
tenant  house.  We  found  that  he  had 
lived  there  since  last  summer  and  had 
done  no  work  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
landlord.  We  at  once  came  home  and  I 
called  our  Sheriff  George  Legg  on  the 
telephone  giving  him  all  the  information 
I  had  obtained.  He  at  once  went  to  the 
market  in  Batavia  where  Ava  Bowen  had 
been  selling  chickens  and  found  he  had 
been  there  that  morning  and  sold  thirty 
live  barred  Rocks,  receiving  $28.75  for 
them. 

“They  had  not  killed  the  chickens  so 
Mr.  L  egg  went  to  Mrs.  Murta,  from 
whom  the  chickens  had  been  stolen  Tues¬ 
day  night.  She  identified  them  as  her 


More  About  Family  His¬ 
tories  in  New  Jersey 

IN  the  April  21st  issue  we  printed  a 
letter  from  a  subscriber  giving  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  New  Jersey  Geneal¬ 
ogical  and  Biographical  Society.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  developments  in  the 
case  since  that  time. 

We  learned  that  the  Society  had 
brought  suit  against  one  New  Jersey 
farmer  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  $35 
which  he  refused  to  pay.  This  was 
considered  a  test  case  by  many  and 
there  was  much  interest  in  its  out¬ 
come.  The  trial  was  scheduled  for 
April  24. 

We  planned  to  attend  the  trial  and 
report  the  results  to  our  subscribers  but 
on  April  23  we  learned  that  the  suit 
had  been  postponed  until  May  1.  On 
April  30  we  were  informed  that  the 
case  had  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

We  also  understand  that  Senators 
Edge  and  Edwards  have  demanded  that 
the  Society  stop  using  their  names  in 
soliciting  members  and  that  Senator 
Edge  has  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Society. 


chickens  so  the  Sheriff  at  once  arrested 
Bowen.  After  much  questioning  he  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  stolen  them  but  said  he 
had  a  partner  whose  name  he  refused  to 
give.  At  last  he  told  it — it  was  his 
brother-in-law,  Clifford  Thaxter.  Mr. 
Legg  went  to  the  place  where  he  was 
employed  and  he  also  pleaded  guilty. 

Get  Six  Months  Sentence 

“They  were  at  once  taken  before  a 
Justice  and  tried  and  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  the  Monroe  County  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  where  they  were  taken  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

“Mr.  George  Legg,  Sheriff  of  Genesee 
County,  told  me  that  it  was  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  I  gave  him  that  he  was 
able  to  make  the  arrest.  Some  other  per¬ 
sons  knew  the  facts  but  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  them  to  the  Sheriff. 
I  believe  when  one  knows  anything  of 
this  kind,  it  should  at  once  be  given  to 
the  Sheriff  to  give  him  something  to  work 
on  and  help  him  get  rid  of  the  stealing 
from  farmers  which  is  being  carried  on 
all  the  time. 

“In  case  I  am  entitled  to  this  reward, 
I  am  going  to  divide  it  between  George 
Bowen  and  myself.  He  also  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  your  paper  for  several 
years.” 

After  our  customary  check-up  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  requirements 
had  been  met  and  a  letter  from  the 
Sheriff,  George  Legg,  saying  that  in 
his  opinion,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  entirely 
responsible  for  their  arrest,  we  were 
glad  to  mail  Mr.  Hirsch  a  personal 
check  for  $50  from  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Hirsch 
that  any  information  about  chicken 
thieves  should  be  given  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  immediately. 


A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Mr.  Hirsch. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Genesee  Co. 


D.  &  C.  Steamers  Guided  by  Radio  Compass  Signals 


To  Lovers 
of  The  Sea ,  Sky, 
and  Drifting  Clouds 

Summer  is  just  around  the  corner,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  suggest  a  cruise  on  the 
Great  Lakes  as  part  of  your  vacation. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  help  you  plan 
an  outing  of  two,  four,  six  or  eight  days’ 
duration  on  the  Lower  Lakes,  and  supply 
you  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
pleasant  places:  Niagara  Falls,  Mackinac 
Island,  and  others. 


If  you  contemplate  an  automobile  tour, 
plan  to  make  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 
Our  overnight  service  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit ;  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  is 
used  extensively  by  automobilists.  If  you 
desire  a  longer  voyage  our  line  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  via  Detroit, 
Mackinac  Island  and  St.Ignace,  willappeal 
to  you.  Dancing,  concerts,  radio  enter¬ 
tainments,  deck  games  on  shipboard — 
not  a  dull  moment. 

A.  A  jCHANTZ.  President 


Fares:  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  $5;  Cleveland  to 
Detroit,  $3:  meal3  and  berth  extra.  For  the 
Chicago-Mackinac  Island  tours  fares  given  are 
for  the  round  trip,  and  include  every  expense  on 
steamers:  Buffalo  to  Mackinac  Island,  $49;  to 
Chicago,  $79.  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island, 
$41.50;  to  Chicago,  $71.50.  Detroit  to  Mackinac 
Island,  $30;  to  Chicago,  $60.  Stopovers  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  and  other  ports.  For  reservations, 
address  E.  H.  McCracken,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fast  freight  service  on  all  divisions 
at  low  rates. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  12,  1928 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YLORK 


HAVE  YOU 
TRIED 

SOCONY  SPECIAL 
GASOLIHE  ? 


r&oocJ  morning,  motor' 


'oh,  dear ! 
oh,  dear!’1 


SORRY,  BOSS,  but  it’s  not 
good  morning  for  me.  I’m 
sick.  If  you  take  me  out  today, 
you’ll  drive  in  second  most  of 
the  time.  I  warned  you.  It’s 
that  cheap  gas  you’ve  been 
buying.  I’m  as  choked  up  with 
carbon  as  a  kerosene  lamp  in  a 
country  store.  My  valves  are 
about  as  tight  as  a  broken 
sieve.  Can’t  you  grasp  the  idea 
that  I’m  as  delicately  adjusted 
inside  as  a  watch?  I  get  really 
peeved  at  the  stuff  you  dump 
into  me.  Where  do  you  get  it, 
anyway?  How  much  do  you 
save?  A  few  pennies — and  then 
pay  dollars  to  get  me  back  into 
shape.  And  while  I  am  getting 
this  grouch  out  of  my  system,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  oil. 
If  I  don’t  get  a  crank  case  full 
of  good  oil  pretty  soon,  you’ll 
be  walking.  My  bearings  feel 
like  sandpaper.  I  haven’t 
enough  compression  to  blow  up 
a  toy  balloon.  Honestly,  I  don’t 
see  how  I  turn  over.  It  must  be 
habit,.  Treat  me  right  and  I’m 
good  for  another  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Give  me  good  gas 
and  oil,  Boss,  please.” 


IF  you  haven’t,  it’s  probably  because  of  the 
stiff  competition  of  the  Socony  Gasoline 
pump  right  alongside  it. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  convince  a  man  who  has 
been  using  Socony  Gasoline  for  years  with 
never  a  snort  from  his  carburetor  that  he 
ought  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  a  gallon  for 
something  different. 

However,  if  you  have  an  old  car  or  a  new 
high  compression  motor  and  want  to  test  the 
capacity  of  your  engine  on  a  particularly 
creamy  cut  of  anti-knock  gasoline,  Socony 
Special  is  worth  trying.  It  gives  you  a  little 
better  pickup  in  traffic,  a  little  finer  silk  in  the 
purr  of  your  engine,  and  a  more  dogged  flow 
of  power  on  hills. 

You  may  get  along  perfectly  well  without 
these  "extras”  but  you  can  scarcely  help 
enjoying  them,  and  you  surely  will  appreciate 
the  absence  of  knocking. 

Like  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor 
Oil,  it’s  tested  thirteen  times  before  it  reaches 
your  car. 

Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Crops  Without  Cultivation 

( Continued  Ji'om  Page  S) 

there  is  a  plan  that  can  be  used  for 
binding  the  paper  down  by  No.  10  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  attached  to  pegs.  The 
paper  made  for  field  crops  is  good  for 
only  one  year  but  it  is  possible  to  buy 
a  grade  for  orchard  use  that  will  last 
two  or  three  seasons.  The  paper  is 
strong  enough  so  that  it  can  be  walked 
on  to  a  limited  extent,  but  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  care  of  the  crop  eliminated 
by  its  use,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  work  on  the  paper,  except  possibly 
for  spraying  purposes.  With  spray¬ 
ing  I  can  see  some  real  difficulties. 

First  Tried  in  Hawaii 

The  idea  of  using  the  mulch  paper 
first  started  in  Hawaii,  in  growing 
sugar  cane  and  pineapples.  It  requires 
upwards  of  two  years  to  mature  either 
of  these  crops  and  in  a  tropical  coun¬ 
try  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
down  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  during 
all  this  long  time.  Some  of  the  sugar 
cane  growers  in  Hawaii  discovered  that 
cultivation,  except  for  weed  control, 
was  of  no  use,  so  they  started  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mulching  the  ground  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  with  the  stalks  and 
leaves  and  refuse  of  the  former  crop. 
This  worked  all  right  for  part  of  the 
season,  but  the  refuse  soon  rotted 
away  and  up  came  the  weeds. 

Finally,  C.  F.  Eckart,  manager  of 
the  Olaa  Sugar  Company,  developed 
a  plan  for  using  asphalt  paper  and 
from  the  start  this  was  an  amazing 
success.  Mr.  Eckart  found  that  not 
only  was  he  able  to  control  the  tropi¬ 
cal  growth  of  weeds  but  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  crop  was  also  greatly 
increased.  The  result  from  this  start 
by  Mr.  Eckart  back  in  1914  was  that 
the  great  majority  of  both  sugar  cane 
and  pineapple  in  Hawaii  is  now  grown 
with  the  use  of  paper  mulch.  The 
pineapple  growers  alone  spend  some¬ 
thing  like  a  half  million  dollars  a  year 
for  their  paper  supply. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Flint  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  brought  the 
idea  of  paper  mulching  to  the  United 
States.  He  started  first  by  experi¬ 
menting  in  his  own  garden  and  so 
outstanding  were  the  results  that  ex¬ 
periments  were  immediately  started  on 
a  larger  scale  on  the  Department 
farms  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  These 
tests  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Flint 
for  four  years  and  have  covered  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  crops,  both  sweet 
and  white  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and 
cotton,  and  other  crops. 

Claims  of  Results  Obtained 
from  Mulch  Paper 

As  to  results,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  this  paper 
and  from  this  it  naturally  follows  that 
there  is  a  big  saving  in  labor  by  doing 
away  with  all  of  the  cultivating.  But 
those  who  have  experience  with  the  use 
of  the  mulch  paper  go  even  farther 
than  this  in  their  belief  that  it  is  going 
to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
agriculture  by  greatly  increasing  yields 
of  all  crops  where  it  is  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Dr.  Flint  found  in  his  tests  that 
the  use  of  this  paper  increased  the 
yield  of  spinach  516  per  cent;  turnips 
200  per  cent;  lettuce  133  per  cent;  and 
sweet  corn  297  per  cent.  Increases 
from  40  to  several  hundred  per  cent 
were  also  obtained  with  celery,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes, 
Irish  potatoes,  watermelons,  egg  plant, 
cucumbers,  peppers  and  many  other 
crops  and  vegetables  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  see  what  effect  the  general  use  of 
this  paper  will  have  upon  production 
if  its  practical  use  in  the  fields  bears 
out  results  which  Dr.  Flint  has  ob¬ 


tained  from  its  use  in  his  experiments. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  magic 
about  these  increased  yields.  They 
are  based  on  good  reasons,  the  chief 
of  which  is  that  the  paper  conserves 
moisture  and  holds  it  right  near  the 
top  of  the  soil  where  the  plant  roots 
can  get  it  when  they  need  it.  There 
is  an  even  distribution  of  moisture 
which  also  seems  to  have  good  effect 
on  making  the  plant  food,  particularly 
the  nitrates  of  the  soil,  quickly  availa¬ 
ble  for  plant  use. 

Shortens  Crop  Season 

Another  reason  why  the  yields  are 
larger  is  the  conservation  of  heat  made 
possible  by  the  paper.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  it  takes  several  hours  in 
the  morning  for  the  soil  to  warm  up 
and  for  the  plant  to  recover  from  the 


chill  of  the  night  before.  The  black 
paper  attracts  the  heat  in  the  daytime, 
keeps  the  soil  warm  and  produces  an 
almost  tropical  condition  during  the 
night,  giving  a  uniform  heat  in  the 
soil  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  increases  the  bacterial  action  of 
the  soil  and  not  only  helps  greatly  to 
increase  the  yield  but  also  shortens  the 
season  of  the  crop  and  brings  it  to 
an  early  maturity.  Experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  semi-tropical  crops  and  fruits 
much  farther  north  and  ripen  them  be¬ 
fore  frost. 

Of  course,  the  whole  matter,  as  I 
have  indicated  before,  is  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  In  the  practical  use  of 
this  paper  there  will  be  found,  no  doubt, 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  results  now 


indicated  by  the  experiments  may  not 
always  work  out  in  large  field  practice. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  Dr.  Flint  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture- and  the 
paper  companies  selling  this  paper  are 
suggesting  that  farmers  try  it  out  first 
in  small  quantities,  learning  how  to  use 
it  in  the  best  ways  and  convincing 
themselves  of  what  can  be  done  with 
it  before  making  a  too  large  invest¬ 
ment. 

However,  if  even  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  obtained  from  mulch  paper 
proves  true  in  actual  practice,  it  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  see  that 
it  is  going  to  bring  about  some  great 
changes  in  our  entire  farm  practice 
and  in  the  whole  economics  underlying 
the  production  and  marketing  of  farm 
products. 
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California  Has  Its  Problems,  Too 


Orange  Growing,  as  Well  as  Dairying,  Requires  Some  Night  Work 


Editor's  Note: — This  is  the  third  story  of 
Dean  Cook’s  recent  trip  to  California.  The 
next  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

THE  National  Orange  Show  was  held 
February  17th  to  26th,  at  San  Bern¬ 
ardino,  California,  and  is  considered 
the  midwinter  event  of  the  State. 
This  one  was  the  eighteenth  annual  event, 
housed  in  a  permanent  home  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
wide  and  sixty  feet  high  to  which  has  been 
added  a  wing  and  a  tent  for  the  industrial 
exhibit.  The  building  is  supported  without 
posts  and  with  a  roof  of  exposition  type. 

The  inside  decorations  had  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  French  ballroom.  The  Allen 
Decorators  from  Fos  Angeles  had  sur¬ 
passed  previous  efforts  and  the  expense  was 
reported  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  Enameled 
cloth  was  used  for  the  ceilings  and  side- 
walls,  reflecting  the  glittering  lights  from 
chandeliers  and  balloons.  The  effect  of 
artistic  display  perhaps  somewhat  confused 
the  average  onlooker  who  would  first  be 
interested  in  the  examination  of  the  fruit. 
However,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  as  a  whole  and  the  quality  back 
of  it  left  a  fairyland 
impression  on  the  mind. 

Governor  Young  for¬ 
mally  opened  the  Show, 
making  a  brief  speech 
concerning  the  value  of 
the  citrus,  fruit  to  the 
State  and  what  had  been 
done  by  the  patient  work 
of  the  growers  and  the 
added  persistence  of  the 
packing  houses,  <■  largely 
controlled  at  the  present 
time  by  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  in  enlarging  the 
markets  for  citrus  fruits 
and  teaching  people  to 
eat  them  as  a  regular  pan 
of  their  diet.  The  formal 
opening  movement  was 
made  by -  the  Governor 
when  he  flashed  on  the 
lights. 

During  his  visit,  the 
next  day  he  presented  Mr. 

O.  H.  Price,  of  the  Eti- 
wanda  District,  with  a 
diamond  studded  gold 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

medal  for  the  best  box  of  oranges.  Jn 
presenting  this  medal  Mr.  Price  was  de¬ 
clared  “the  champion  orange  grower  of  the 
world”.  Mr.  Price  grows  and  cares  for  his 
own  fruit  and  calls  himself  a  “dirt  farmer”. 
A  more  classic  event  would  have  been  hard 
to  stage  among  these  people. 

The  present  exposition  has  grown  from 
a  small  street  fair  to  its  present  proportions 
and  a  total  prize  list  of  eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  under  various  classes,  of  which  fea¬ 
ture  exhibits  with  and  without  mechanical 
action  are  a  part.  For  these,  a  total  of 
four  thousand  dollars  is  given,  and  a  grand 
sweepstakes  awarding  for  first  place,  five 
hundred  dollars ;  second,  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  third  three  hundred  dollars. 
Those  formed  around  historical  events  have 
a  local  significance. 

The  outstanding  feature  displays  were 
sixteen  in  number.  The  sweepstakes  of 
five  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  to  the 
Cucamonga  Chamber  of  Commerce, — a 
scene  of  purely  local  significance  but  it  was 
a  fine  piece  of  work  and  seemed  worthy. 


Los  Angeles  County  had  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  exhibit,  using  in  its  make-up  fourteen 
thousand  oranges,  seven  thousand  lemons 
and  two  thousand  grapefruit.  Conforming 
to  the  French  design  Joan  d’  Arc  was 
mounted  on  a  white  horse  on  the  pinnacle 
and  various  figures  were  revolving  on  ped¬ 
estals.  Fountains  were  playing. 

Redlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  an 
attractive  Turkish  offering.  Citrus  fruit 
made  up  its  design,  as  with  all  features. 
In  addition  the  furniture,  rugs  and  pillows 
cost  twenty-three  hundred  dollars. 

Riverside  made  use  of  an  aviation  field 
in  a  winning  exhibit  supporting  a  life  size 
figure  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  beckoning  to 
the  youth  of  California  to  come  to  “the 
spirit  of  aviation”.  A  legend  underneath 
said,  “The  forty-niners  carried  off  the  first 
golden  harvest”.  A  tablet  showed  Mrs. 
Tibbits  planting  the  first  navel  orange  tree 
which  is  still  preserved  and  alive  at  River¬ 
side  and  which  had  succeeded  the  “forty- 
niners”,  and  is  now  taking  off  wealth. 

I  could  continue  at  length  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  these  special  feature  exhibits. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  M.  O. 

D.  had  the  finest  rack  dis¬ 
play  of  fruit  but  they 
were  not  in  competition 
with  the  feature  exhibits. 

Each  day  of  the  show 
a  complete  packing  ma¬ 
chine  was  in  operation  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention. 

An  educational  exhibit 
put  on  by  the  Citrus  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  also  at¬ 
tracted  a  constant  stream 
of  visitors.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber,  whom  some  of 
our  readers  remember 
when  at  Cornell,  is  now 
Director  of  this  station 
and  a  very  outstanding 
man  in  citrus  culture. 

Fertilizers  for  oranges 
may  come  from  any  of 
the  forms  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  recognised  as  quickly 
available.  Nitrogen  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  per  acre,  or 
an  equal  of  two  to 
( Continued  on  Page  8 ) 
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The  outstanding  ability  of  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Bal¬ 
loon  to  translate  engine-  and  brak¬ 
ing-power  into  positive  getaway 
and  stop  is  a  plus  value  built  into  a 
tire  remarkable  for  its  other  virtues 
of  economy,  dependability  and 
good  looks 


Man 


man 


You’re  dealing  face  to  face  and  man  to  mao 
when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

Your  home-town  dealer  who  sells  this  tire 
knows  it  to  be  the  finest  tire  money  can  buy. 

You  can  look  it  over  before  you  pay  down 
your  money  — see  for  yourself  how  out¬ 
standing  is  its  value. 

And  the  Goodyear  Dealer  will  make  sure  it 
is  the  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car,  will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and 
fill  it  with  air. 

Long  after  you  have  bought  this  tire,  he 
will  help  you  give  it  proper  care,  so  that 
you  will  get  all  the  mileage  built  into  it 
at  the  factory. 

Just  try  it  next  time  and  you  will  see  why 
etmore  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on 
any  other  kind.” 

|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you—- whether  you  want  \ 
§  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear,  the  j 
I  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly  \ 
\  dependable  but  lower -priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


American  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1928 

What  Would  You  Do  ? 

A  Letter  from  a  Son  Who  Worked  for  Nothing 


Editor's  Note: — There  is  no  sadder 
or  worse  quarrel  than  that  among 
members  of  the  same  family.  It  some¬ 
times  seems  that  some  relatives  are 
often  better  towards  everybody  else 
than  they  are  towards  their  own  re¬ 
lations.  The  following  letter  seems  to 
be  an  example  of  this  hind. 

We  publish  it  because  it  is  a  sample 
of  hundreds  of  letters  which  we  receive 
during  the  year  showing  how  our  folks 
take  us  into  their  confidence,  and  we 
publish  the  letter  also  because  it  may 
set  hundreds  of  other  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  thinking  about  their  own  rights 
in  property  which  they  have  worked  for 
years  to  earn.  Every  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  has  of  course  an  obligation  and 
a  duty  to  make  the  home  pleasant  and 
happy  for  their  father  and  mother.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  recognized  law 
of  the  human  race  that  all  young  peo¬ 
ple  also  have  a  right  to  live  their  own 
lives  and  to  prepare  to  make  proper 
kind  of  homes  for  themselves. 

This  letter  is  a  human  document  and 
will  interest  you. 

*  *  # 

I  HAVE  lived  on  the  farm  where  I 
am  now  all  my  life.  It  is  the  old 
homestead.  I  have  worked  this  farm 
thirteen  years  without  any  contract  or 
any  understanding,  and  took  care  of 
my  mother  and  father.  When  a  new 
piece  of  machinery  was  needed,  I  took 
the  money  made  on  the  farm  and 
bought  it.  I  bought  a  team  of  horses 
and  gave  $600  for  them.  I  bought  every¬ 
thing  in  my  own  name. 

When  I  took  the  farm  over  thirteen 
years  ago,  there  were  four  cows  on 
it.  They  are  all  dead  or  sold  now. 
At  present,  there  are  sixteen  head  of 
cattle  on  the  farm.  I  have  had  my 
living  from  the  farm.  I  bought  a  car 
and  paid  for  it,  and  wore  it  out  on 
the  farm.  One  year  I  worked  another 
farm  and  took  what  money  I  made 
clear  and  bought  a  silo  and  put  it  up  on 
this  farm  with  a  concrete  foundation. 
It  cost  about  $500  complete.  I  ran 
water  from  a  spring  on  the  hill  about 
2000  feet  so  there  is  running  water 
in  the  house  and  milk  house  and  water¬ 
ing  trough  in  the  barnyard.  I  have 
built  a  milk  house,  ice  house  and  gar¬ 
age.  The  lumber  used  came  off  of  the 
farm,  but  I  worked  out  to  pay  for  the 
carpenter  work  to  build  these  buildings. 
I  took  money  I  made  outside  and  paid 
for  roofing  the  house  and  paid  for  help 
to  put  new  roofing  on  the  barn.  I 
have  also  put  patent  stanchions  in  the 
cow  barn.  Whenever  a  bill  was  due 
and  there  could  not  be  money  made 
off  the  milk  or  on  the  farm,  I  would 
work  out  with  the  team  or  tractor  and 
raise  the  money. 

No  Will  Was  Left 

My  father  died  last  August.  He 
was  seventy-two,  and  my  mother  is 
sixty-nine  now.  When  my  father  died, 
I  wanted  to  buy  the  farm,  but  my 
mother  would  not  sell.  My  father  did 
not  leave  any  will  and  he  and  mother 
have  a  joint  deed  of  the  farm.  My 
mother  says  when  she  is  through, 
everything  will  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  my  two  brothers  and  sisters  and 
myself. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  stay  here 
and  work  as  I  have  in  past  years  and 
have  no  more  than  the  rest,  who  have 
never  done  anything  at  home.  I  have 
one  brother  who  is  single.  I  tried 
to  get  my  brother  to  buy  me  out  here, 
but  my  mother  says  I  have  nothing 
to  sell.  She  claims  it  is  all  hers,  and 
wants  me  to  leave  the  stock  and  tools 
here  for  him  to  go  on  with.  They 
do  not  want  me  to  move,  but  would 
rather  I  would  stay  here  and  work  it 
as  I  have  been.  This  brother  who 


wants  what  is  here  has  never  done 
anything  at  home.  He  has  always 
worked  for  himself  and  saved  his 
money.  I  have  never  saved  a  cent  of 
money  for  everything  I  ever  made  has 
been  turned  back  into  the  place  to 
keep  it  up  or  buy  new  machinery.  We 
sell  the  milk  to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
I  have,  since  I  was  married  three  years 
ago,  had  half  of  the  milk  checks,  and 
have  paid  the  bills  out  of  my  half. 

I  am  going  on  another  farm  in  the 
spring  and  am  writing  to  ask  you  what 
I  have  a  right  to  take  with  me,  and 
by  rights  what  is  mine.  What  can 
I  do  about  the  silo,  and  can  I  move  it 
or  the  patent  stanchions?  As  I  have 
a  wife  and  boy  two  years  old  I  do  not 
feel  I  can  go  on  any  longer  as  I  have 
been.  If  they  beat  me  out  of  all  these 
years  of  hard  work,  as  they  are  pretty 
sure  of  doing,  all  I  have  is  my  family. 

You  have  my  consent  to  publish  this 
letter  in  your  paper  if  you  wish,  for 
it  may  be  a  lesson  to  some  other  fel¬ 
lows  to  never  work  a  parents’  farm 
without  a  contract.  I  have  taken  your 
paper  four  years  and  always  read  the 
Service  Bureau  column. — C.  H.,  New 
York. 

Here  is  how  our  counsel,  Mr.  Scott, 
answered  the  above  letter: 

You  are  doing  the  wise  thing  in  mov¬ 
ing  from  your  father’s  farm  where  you 
have  every  reason  to  believe  from  the 
candid  statements  of  your  mother  that 
your  work  and  services  done  over  several 
years  past  will  not  be  compensated.  There 
are  two  rules  of  law  against  your  re¬ 
covering  anything  out  of  the  farm  or 
from  your  mother  as  the  present  owner 
of  it.  One  is  that  until  you  are  twenty- 
one,  the  legal  right  to  your  services  and 
to  the  money  that  you  earn  is  in  your 
parents.  The  other  is  that  even  after 
you  are  twenty-one,  if  you  stay  on  with 
your  family  and  work  there  your  ser¬ 
vices  are  presumed  to  be  gratuitous. 

All  of  the  money  that  you  earn  after 
you  reach  twenty-one  by  working  out¬ 
side  of  the  family  interests  does  belong 
to  you,  however,  and  the  things  you  have 
purchased  with  this  money  belong  to  you 
absolutely  and  may  be  taken  away  with 
you  when  you  leave  the  farm.  But  here, 
again,  you  are  tripped  up,  and  that  is, 
where  you  put  your  money  into  something 
that  becomes  part  of  the  real  estate,  you 
lose  it.  Whether  the  silo  you  speak  of 
has  become  part  of  the  real  estate  is  a 
close  question.  If  it  is  portable,  very 
likely  you  would  be  entitled  to  it.  It 
would  not  be  a  fixture.  It  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  physical  character  of  the 
silo. 

It  seems  that  you  have  not  had  quite 
a  fair  deal.  Your  two  brothers,  your 
two  sisters,  your  mother  and  yourself 
should  get  together,  have  a  good  old  fam¬ 
ily  conference,  talk  it  all  over,  and  ad¬ 
just  this  in  some  fair  and  friendly  way. 


The  Only  Fair  Way  To  Tax 

I  LIKE  the  fight  you  are  putting  up 
for  the  reduction  of  farm  taxes.  I 
think  the  only  just  way  to  tax  is  the 
income  tax.  Taxing  everyone  over  21 
years  of  age  on  what  they  earn,  not 
on  what  they  save,  would  be  just  to 
all.  Then  there  would  be  some  object 
in  trying  to  save  and  it  would  help 
those  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  farm¬ 
ers. 

I  also  think  that  we  should  have  a 
good  gas  tax  for  the  road  tax  is  not 
fair.  Now  I  pay  $100  road  tax  and 
that  is  about  as  many  miles  as  I  ride 
on  the  road  in  a  year  and  I  know  some 
who  do  not  pay  a  cent  of  tax  who 
have  driven  their  cars  over  20,000  miles 
last  year.  Our  tax  here  is  road  tax 
$12.50,  school  $19.50,  other  tax  $9,  to¬ 
taling  $41.00  per  100  and  some  farms 
are  renting  for  less  than  the  taxes,  and 
some  farms  have  sold  here  for  less 
than  one-half  of  what  they  are  as¬ 
sessed  for. 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  our 
expenses  could  be  reduced.  We  do 
not  need  so  many  supervisors  or  a 
tax  collector. — W.  H.  T.,  New  York. 
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What  Are  We  Breeding  Towards  ? 

“Type”  is  Usefulness ,  Vigor  and  Beauty  Combined  in  One  Animal 


EDITOR’S  Note: — “Jimmy”  Dodge  is  manager  of 
Emmadine  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  and  his 
close  study  of  Guernsey  cattle  has  won  recognition 
from  all  breeders  of  Guernseys.  We  are  giving  yon 
part  of  a  talk  given  by  Mr.  Dodge  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Albany  District  Guernsey  Club. 

THERE  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds 
of  most  men  in  regard  to  the  word  “type.” 
“Type”  to  me  means  usefulness,  vigor  and 
beauty  combined  in  an  animal.  The  first 
thing  that  we  must  consider  in  picking  the  cow 
from  a  type  standpoint  is:  Is  it  a  useful  type, 
the  kind  that  will  produce  and  reproduce? 

I  think  perhaps  “type”  is  about  the  hardest 
thing  to  describe.  I  can  visualize  it.  I  have 
had  in  my  mind’s  eye  for  a  great  many  years 
the  picture  of  the  cow  I  like.  I  will  try  to 
describe  that  cow.  She  has  a  good  strong,  lean, 
clean  head,  full  bright  eye,  large  nostril  and 
plenty  of  length  and 
depth  of  jaw.  I  like  a 
cow  with  a  fairly  long 
clean  neck.  When  I 
went  to  college,  we 
were  taught  to  look  for 
very  thin,  sharp  with¬ 
ers.  During  vacation 
time,  between  the  win¬ 
ter  courses,  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  under 
my  care  a  herd  of  high 
producing  Jerseys, 
with  whose,  records  for 
several  years  I  was  fa¬ 
miliar.  My  observa¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  thin 
shoulder  is  found  on  a 
cow  that  lacks  vigor 


By  JIMMY  DODGE 

and  constitution.  The  longer  I  am  in  business 
the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  true. 
The  chine  should  show  above  the  shoulder  blades. 
The  cow  which  has  large  lung  and  heart  ca¬ 
pacity  will  have  comparatively  heavy  shoulders, 
especially  when  she  is  dry  or  in  heavy  flesh. 

The  lungs  and  heart  are  very  important  organs 
in  the  dairy  cow.  If  there  is  not  plenty  of  room 
for  these  vital  organs,  the  cow  cannot  produce 
and  reproduce  year  after  year. 

We  want  a  straight  top  line,  a  strong  back  to 
carry  up  the  enormous,  capacious  stomach.  We 
were  taught  thirty  years  ago  that  we  must  have 
a  very  high  pelvic  arch.  At  that  time  we  called 
it  “Hoard’s  Dump”  because  Governor  Hoard  was 
an  exponent  of  it,  but  this  theory  has  been  ex¬ 


ploded.  The  hip  bones  should  be  somewhat 
prominent  and  level  with  pin  bones,  but  I  do  not 
care  for  the  cow  with  too  fiat  a  rump,  as  that 
indicates  beef.  I  like  them  level  from  a  side 
view,  but  when  you  stand  in  the  rear  I  think 
the  curve  of  the  pelvic  arch  should  correspond 
with  the  spring  of  fore  rib  at  back  bone,  as  this 
indicates  greater  strength  and  dairy  capacity. 

Of  course,  we  want  long,  deep  well  sprung 
flat  ribs.  We  do  not  want  the  round  barrel  rib 
of  the  beef  animal.  The  rib  should  form  an 
arch  from  the  back  and  keep  spreading  until  you 
come  down  underneath.  I  have  seen  cows  rather 
round  in  the  barrel,  good  dairy  cows,  but  in¬ 
variably  they  are  not  economical  producers  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  consume  the  quantities  of 
roughage  which  we  grow  on  the  farm  and 
which  is  our  cheapest  food.  The  udder  from 

a  side  view  should  start 
up  high  behind  and 
come  out  well  in  front. 
I  used  to  think  the  far¬ 
ther  they  came  out  in 
front  the  better,  but  I 
am  sure  some  of  our 
breeds  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  in  this. 
They  are  carrying  them 
too  far  and  losing  the 
udder  attach  m  e  n  t. 
Many  cows  with  a 
poorly  attached  udder 
are  good  dairy  cows. 
I  have  seen  great  dairy 
cows  with  poor  backs, 
and  apparently  weak  in 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Four  cows  at  Emmadine  Farms,  all  the  get  of  Longwater  Foremost.  From  left  to  right:  Foremost  Libby, 
Foremost  Josephine,  Foremost  Royal  Anne,  Foremost  Aurice. 


Paint  Preserves  and  Beautifies  Farm  Buildings 

Some  Suggestions  About  Applying  It  So  It  Will  Last  Longer 


PAINT  is  made  of  a  liquid  commonly  called 
a  “vehicle”  and  a  solid  usually  spoken  of 
as  a  “pigment.”  Certain  vegetable  oils, 
particularly  linseed  oil,  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forming  a 
hard,  tough  film.  Therefore,  the  drying  of 
paint  is  not  a  process  similar 
to  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
but  is  a  chemical  process.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing- 
on  good  painting. 

Linseed  oil  is  by  far  the  most 
important  paint  vehicle,  al¬ 
though  turpentine  is  commonly 
used  for  thinning  oil  paints 


thinning 

and  substances  such  as  gums 


and  resins  are  fre- 

H.  L.  Cosline  quently  used  to  has¬ 
ten  drying.  Paints 
of  inferior  quality  may  contain  cheap¬ 
er  and  less  valuable  oils. 

Just  as  linseed  oil  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  paint,  so  white  lead  is  probably 
the  most  common  and  best  known 
pigment.  However,  white  lead  alone 
gives  a  relatively  soft  paint  film  and 
most  ready  mixed  white  paints  con¬ 
tain  some  zinc  oxide  or  zinc  white  to 
give  a  harder  film. 

Some  pigments  which  are  white  as 
a  powder  are  transparent  when  mixed 
with  oil  and  arc  used  to  some  extent 
to  prevent  the  pigment  from  settling 
out.  Talc,  china  clay  and  silica  arc 
often  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  painting 
on  the  farm  is  done  at  odd  times  by 
the  owner  and  the  regular  help.  A 
few  precautions  and  a  little  study  of 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

the  job  will  result  in  good  work  at  a  cost 
that  can  be  met.  Good  paint  is  the  first  es¬ 
sential.  While  paint  is  sometimes  mixed  on  the 
job,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  let  the  paint 
manufacturer  do  the  mixing  and  to  buy  a  ready 
mixed  paint  of  a  well  known  brand. 

New  wood  needs  little  preparation  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Loose  dirt  should  be  cleaned  off,  holes 
filled  with  putty  and  if  knots  are  present,  they 
need  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  shellac  before 
painting.  Yellow  pine  should  be  brushed  over 
with  turpentine  just  before  it  is  painted  and 
cypress  with  solvent  naptha  or  benzol.  Where 


A  new  method  of  applying  paint  that  is  causing  comment.  Due  to  the 
cost  of  the  outfit  it  is  not  practical  for  farm  buildings  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  considerable  amount  of  outside  work  to  do  with  it. 


paint  is  applied  over  an  old  coat  of  paint,  a 
wire  brush  helps  to  remove  paint  that  has 
started  to  scale.  A  blow  torch  is  sometimes 
used  to  soften  old  paint.  Where  the  original 
paint  was  properly  applied  and  the  new  paint  is 
put  on  before  the  old  is  weathered  too  much, 
little  preparation  is  needed  before  painting  again. 

One  cause  of  poor  results  in  painting  on  new 
wood  is  the  use  of  a  paint  that  is  too  thick.  As 
already  mentioned,  linseed  oil  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  to  form  a  tough  film.  However,  if 
the  wood  is  so  absorbant  that  it  soaks  up  all  the 
oil,  the  pigment  is  left  on  the  surface  and  no  film 
is  formed.  In  this  case  the  pigment  soon  comes 
off.  The  first  coat  on  new  wood  should  be 
thinned  with  linseed  oil,  using  approximately 
equal  parts  of  paint  and  oil.  Another 
cause  of  trouble  is  painting  when 
wood  is  wet.  This  causes  blisters  to 
rise  which  later  peel  off. 

The  same  amount  of  paint  applied 
in  three  thin  coats  will  last  longer 
than  if  applied  in  two  coats.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  can  get  to  the  oil 
in  a  thin  coat  and  fully  complete  the 
chemical  change  that  makes  the  oil 
into  a  hard  film.  Dy  the  same  rea¬ 
soning,  it  is  apparent  that  paint  will 
last  longer  where  each  coat  is  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  adding  the 
next.  For  this  reason  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  better  job  of  painting  than  is 
likely  to  be  secured  from  a  contractor. 
A  painter  who  makes  it  a  business  is 
likely  to  want  to  complete  one  job 
before  moving  to  the  next  which  may 
not  allow  all  the  time  desirable  for  the 
paint  to  dry. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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The  Goal  We  Try  To  Reach 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
effort  you  are  making  to  help  the  farmer  to  solve 
his  many  problems  and  difficulties.  I  always  feel 
when  taking  up  your  paper  that  I  am  about  to  com¬ 
mune  with  a  friend  who  knows  my  needs. — R.  M.  S. 

This  letter  came  to  us  with  a  postscript  which 
read  as  follows : 

The  above  was  written  to  you  by  my  father,  a 
man  78  years  old.  You  note  his  judgment  of 
a  good  thing  is  still  keen. — J.  H.  S. 

E  get  a  good  many  encouraging  letters  of 
this  kind  every  week  and  we  always  read 
them  with  a  feeling  of  self  examination, 
asking  ourselves  if  we  are  making  the  old 
American  Agriculturist  live  up  to  all  of  its 
possibilities  of  real  help  to  the  big  family  it 
tries  to  serve.  We  especially  noted  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  letter  above  that  the  A.  A.  is  an 
understanding  friend,  for  that  is  just  the  goal 
we  are  constantly  striving  for. 

Who  Uses  the  Roads? 

STUDY  was  recently  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  to  find  who  does  most  of  the  traveling  on 
the  roads  in  the  town  and  county.  Of  course, 
it  practically  impossible  to  get  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  figures,  but  every  vehicle  was  counted  for 
a  considerable  period  at  fourteen  grade  crossings 
located  in  several  different  towns  and  counties 
in  New  York. 

It  was  found  that  travel  originating  within 
the  township  varied  from  i  to  38  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  averaged  only  13  per  cent.  What 
was  still  more  interesting  was  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  even  this  small  township  travel 
was  from  cities  and  incorporated  villages  within 
the  township.  In  other  words,  of  all  those 
who  crossed  the  grade  crossings  while  the  count 
was  being  made  only  13  per  cent  lived  in  the 
town  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  these  actually 
lived  on  farms. 

The  investigation  showed  also  that  travel  ori¬ 
ginating  within  the  county  varied  from  6  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  averaged  about  40  per 
cent. 

f  These  figures  tend  to  bear  out  the  statement 
that  we  have  made  many  times  that  building 
and  maintaining  roads  and  bridges,  and  elimi¬ 
nating  crossings  have  become  a  state  and  nation¬ 
al  problem.  Therefore,  it  is  decidedly  unfair 


for  the  town  and  county  to  be  obliged  to  tax 
themselves  heavily  for  road  service  which  is  used 
chiefly  by  persons  living  outside  of  those  local¬ 
ities.  The  automobile  and  the  truck  have  en¬ 
tirely  changed  the  situation,  and  if  justice  is 
done  the  system  of  road  taxation  must  be  re¬ 
vised  and  adjusted  to  meet  this  change. 

Name  Your  Master  Farmer 

HAT  farmer  of  your  acquaintance  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  your  ideal  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer?  If  he  lives  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey,  send  us  his  name  as  your  nomi¬ 
nation  for  a  Master  Farmer.  Bear  in  mind  that 
to  be  a  Master  Farmer  requires  more  than 
financial  success.  He  must  rate  high  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  with  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  in  schools,  church  and  farm  organizations. 
A  Master  Farmer  is  a  good  neighbor.  A  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  must  stand  especially  high  in  his 
home  life,  including  the  education  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  character  as  father  and  husband,  and  con¬ 
veniences  he  has  provided  for  the  home.  Then 
of  course  his  success  in  the  management  of  his 
farm  business  will  also  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  judges. 

For  our  detailed  Master  Farmer  score  card, 
see  the  last  two  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  suggestions  for  making  nomi¬ 
nations  in  New  Jersey  were  given  in  our  May 
5th  issue,  and  for  New  York  in  our  May  12th 
issue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  send  in  the  name, 
but  be  sure  that  your  candidate  will  rate  high  or 
he  cannot  pass  the  high  standards  set  by  the 
judges.  Anyone  can  make  nominations,  and 
your  name  as  a  nominator  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 

The  nominations  for  Master  Farmers  will  soon 
close,  so  help  us  to  bring  honor  for  the  first  time 
to  real  farmers. 

Attention,  4-H  Boys  and  Girls 

AY  we  call  the  attention  of  our  boys  and 
girls  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  the 
Junior  Field  Days  for  4-H  Clubs  and  their 
leaders  at  Cornell  University  for  June  25-27? 
It  is  expected  that  more  than  two  thousand 
young  people  will  attend  this  great  event,  live 
in  the  university  dormitories,  eat  in  the  stu¬ 
dents’  dining  halls,  attend  classes  especially  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them,  and  in  short  become  real  farm 
college  students  for  a  few  days.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  fine  opportunities  which  4-H  Club 
work  furnishes  to  country  boys  and  girls  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  all  who  wish  to 
attend. 


Advertising  Makes  Good  Reading 
Possible 

ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  advertiser 
does  to  furnish  high  quality  reading  for  the 
home?  Without  advertising,  most  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  would  be  beyond  the  finan¬ 
cial  reach  of  the  average  family.  For  example, 
the  subscription  price  that  you  pay  for  almost 
any  of  your  favorite  magazines  hardly  pays  for 
the  blank  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  chap  who,  during  the  war  when  paper 
was  very  high,  contracted  for  a  carload  of  copies 
of  a  national  magazine  and  without  even  un¬ 
loading  it,  he  re-shipped  it  to  a  paper  company, 
which  paid  him  more  for  his  carload  to  be  re¬ 
manufactured  into  paper  than  he  paid  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  magazines.  The  publisher  soon 
got  on  to  the  scheme  and  of  course  put  a  stop  to 
it.  But  it  illustrates  our  point  that  advertis¬ 
ing  makes  good  reading  possible. 

Another  good  thing  about  advertising  in 
papers  and  magazines  is  that  it  is  written  and 
illustrated  by  most  skillful  writers  and  artists 
and  therefore  the  advertising  itself  is  full  of 
information  in  attractive  and  readable  form,  and 
adds  to  the  interest  of  any  publication. 

These  statements  refer  of  course  only  to  the 
advertising  of  high  class  and  reputable  business 


concerns  and  to  magazines  and  papers  which 
guarantee  their  advertising  or  at  least  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  anything  at  all  fraudulent  or 
misleading  from  getting  into  their  columns. 

Freight  Rate  To  Be  Reduced 
On  Grapes 

N  examiner  representing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  just  recommend¬ 
ed  to  that  body  the  lowering  of  the  freight 
rate  on  grapes,  which,  if  put  into  effect,  will 
save  the  grape  growers  in  the  grape  belt  of 
southwestern  New  York  at  least  a  quarter  million 
dollars  a  year.  As  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
Commission  to  accept  the  report  of  examiners, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  reduced  rate, 
amounting  to  a  cut  of  about  30  per  cent  in 
transportation  charges,  will  go  into  effect.  We 
congratulate  the  grape  growers  on  the  splendid 
fight  they  have  made  in  securing  this  just  re¬ 
duction. 

A  hearing  of  several  days  was  held  last 
January  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  examiner,  Mr.  Burton  Fuller.  The 
grape  growers  through  their  organization,  the 
Westfield-Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Growers’ 
Co-operative  Association,  marshalled  their  evi¬ 
dence  in  convincing  form  before  this  examiner. 
The  grape  growers  and  their  organization  were 
represented  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  McGinnies, 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and 
a  grower  and  member  of  the  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization.  The  result  of  this  case  is  another 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  when  a  cause 
is  just  by  organization  ably  led. 

If  You  Have  Trouble  With 
Trespassers 

ITH  the  coming  of  summer,  farmers  will 
have  the  old  annoying  trespass  problem 
with  them  again.  As  we  have  announced  sev¬ 
eral  times,  we  are  collecting  material  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  a  battle  this  year  with  the  leg¬ 
islators  for  more  satisfactory  trespass  legisla¬ 
tion.  Will  you  remember  this  and  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  to  succeed  we  are  going  to  need 
your  support? 

Keep  us  informed  of  any  troubles  that  you 
or  any  of  your  neighbors  have  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season  with  trespassers  and  from  your  ex¬ 
perience  be  sure  to  give  us  your  suggestions  as 
to  the  kind  of  practical  legislation  that  will  be 
fair  to  both  the  farmers  and  the  good  sports¬ 
men. 

“More  Haste  Less  Speed” 

HE  Michigan  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm 
Paper,  gives  the  code  of  health  rules  of  an 
old  college  professor  who  is  still  doing  two 
days’  work  in  one  and  doing  it  easily.  His  secret 
is  very  simple.  “I  never  ran  when  I  could 
walk,  never  walked  when  I  could  stand,  never 
stood  when  I  could  sit,  and  never  sat  when  I 
could  lie  down.”  Many  physicians  say  that  the 
increase  in  nervous  and  heart  diseases  is  due  to 
the  modern  habit  of  always  rushing  about  with¬ 
out  any  real  relaxation.  It  is  true  ,too,  that  the 
farmer  or  the  business  man  who  is  always  in  a 
hurry  often  is  just  the  one  who  accomplishes 
the  least. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

’LL  bet  the  following,  which  I  stole  from  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper,  has 
you  stumped : 

An  Iowa  farmer  got  a  pair  of  highly  adver¬ 
tised  overalls.  While  plowing  in  a  timber 
patch,  he  struck  a  white  oak  stump  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  horses  gave  a  lunge  and  split 
the  stump  wide  open,  and  the  plow  went  through. 
The  farmer  got  almost  through  when  the  stump 
snapped  together  again,  catching  him  by  the  seat 
of  his  overalls. 

But  the  man  saved  the  day,  for  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  hung  on  to  the  plow  han¬ 
dles  and  shortly  pulled  the  stump  out ! 
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Some  Eastern  Apple  Problems 

How  to  Give  Our  Fruit  a  “Place  in  the  Sun’’ 


AS  a  Western  New  York  apple  grower,  1 
was  interested  in  Mr.  Burritt’s  recent 
statement  of  the  apparent  apathy  and  in¬ 
difference  of  growers  in  general  to  the 
pruning  and  care  of  their  orchards  this  season. 

This  may  not  be  quite  as  true  of  our  section, 
the  west  short  of  Seneca  Lake,  for  many  or- 
chardists  had  fairly  profitable  crops  last  year, 
recovering  somewhat  from  the  discouragement 
of  the  previous  season.  Yet  we  realize  that 
conditions  have  not  changed  except  for  the  new 
packing  law  which,  because'  of  the  rigid  color 
requirement,  will  make  it  vastly  more  difficult 
for  us  to  pack  No.  i  fruit.  Early  last  De¬ 
cember,  with  about  thirty  other  Yates  and  On¬ 
tario  County  farmers,  I  took  the  Farm  Bureau 
marketing  trip  to  New  York  City.  We  put 
in  three  long  days  studying  the  conditions  of 
arrival,  sale  and  distribution  of  the  various  farm 
products  as  well  as  incidentally  taking  in  many 
of  the  sights  which  have  made  the  city  so  fa¬ 
mous. 

Situation  Needs  Correction 

Later  I  spent  one  day  at  the  Rochester  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
These  opportunities  are  open  to  all  farmers 
where  they  might  see  for  themselves  that  the 
things  being  said  by  leading  fruit  men  are  not 
idle  talk,  but  that  a  situation  exists  that  needs 
correction,  and  that,  too,  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
growers  should  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  eastern  apples  to  those  of  other  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  coming  into  the  markets.  At 
the  auction  sales  of  Pacific  Coast  fruit  at  the 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  terminals  in  New 
York  City,  as  the  cars  are  unloaded,  a  few  sam¬ 
ple  boxes  are  taken  at  random,  opened  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  pile,  making  a  very  attractive 
display.  These  are  guaranteed  to  represent  the 
quality  of  the  whole  car.  The  auction  com¬ 
panies  require  that  they  be  taken  at  random  and 
no  selecting  be  done.  The  fine  appearance  of 
this  fruit  together  with  that  from  other  states  in 
cold  storage  in  the  city,  compared  with  the  lack 
of  color  noticeable  in  most  of  the  commercial 
exhibits  at  the  Rochester  meeting,  should  con¬ 
vince  anyone  that  our  eastern  growers  should 
wake  up  and  do  what  is  possible  to  correct  this 
contrast.  “Be  alive !  seize  this  very  minute.  If 
you  have  a  job  to  do,  begin  it!” 

We  hear  about  things  having  “a  place  in  the 
sun”.  If  our  apples  are  to  have  their  place  in 
the  sun  with  those  of  other  sections,  .they  must 
first  hang  awhile  on  the  trees  in  the  sun.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  out 
and  prune.  I  have  been  thinning  and 
opening  up  the  centers  of  my  trees 
as  never  before — not  by  over-prun¬ 
ing  as  is  often  done,  but  by  judic¬ 
iously  cutting  out  branches  so  that 
the  sun  has  a  chance  to  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  the  tree.  Because 
of  the  evaporation  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  Western  New  York  is  apt 
to  have  more  cloudy  weather  than 
some  other  places.  We  need  to 
make  the  most  of  all  the  sunshine 
we  have. 

High  Trees  and  Poor  Fruit 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many 
New  York  orchards  are  getting 
old.  We  have  some  of  this  type 
of  trees.  Having  several  young 
orchards  coming  into  profitable 
fruiting,  I  found  that  with  the  help 
available,  it  did  not  pay  me  to  har¬ 
vest  the  inferior  fruit  from  these 
old  high  trees.  Three  years  ago 
I  began  to  let  down  the  tops  of 
these  trees.  At  the  same  time 
that  San  Jose  scale  promised  to  be 


a  destroyer  of  orchards,  there  was  some  talk  of 
“dehorning”  apple  trees.  Such  as  was  done 
was  principally  at  the  extreme  top ;  in  a  few 
years  the  trees  were  as  high  as  ever.  What 
I  am  doing  now  is  to  saw  off  the  large  upright 
limbs  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trunk. 
I  found  that  this  could  be  done  while  a  boy  in 
my  grandfather’s  orchard. 

We  had  an  old  Gilliflower  tree  whose  top  was 
so  near  dead  that  it  seemed  not  worth  while  to 
prune  it.  Some  suckers  were  starting  near  the 
body  as  is  common  in  such  cases.  What  we  did 
was  to  cut  off  the  old  high  limbs  entirely.  I.n  a 
few  years  the  suckers  made  a  fine  thrifty  top, 
down  where  it  was  practical  to  care  for  and  har¬ 
vest  the  fruit.  This  tree,  nearing  the  century 
mark,  is  still  bearing  profitable  crops  of  good 
fruit. 

It  worked  so  well  in  this  case  that  we  did  it 
to  all  the  extremely  high  trees  in  the  old  orchard 
with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  Of  course, 
these  large  cuts  can  never  heal  over,  but  what 


Editor^  Note: — Cancer  is  one  of  the  most  'pain¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  diseases  that  afflict  the  human 
race.  Its  one  redeeming  feature  is  that  if  taken 
in  time  it  can  be  cured.  We  believe  that  we  are 
rendering  a  real  service  to  our  people  in  bringing 
the  facts  about  cancer  and  its  control  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  article  furnished  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer. 

ANCER  differs  from  many  other  diseases 
which  are  important  as  causes  of  death  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  distinctly  personal  condition. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  contagious,  it  is  not  in¬ 
herited,  it  is  not  due  to  mehods  of  living,  it  is  not 
caused  by  any  impurities  of  food  or  drink. 

Since  cancer  is  not  contagious  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  like 
typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria,  for  instance.  But  this 
means  that  it  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  methods 
which  have  been  effective  with  both  of  these  dis¬ 
eases.  Cancer  is  a  disease  of  the  individual,  and 
the  individual  must  look  out  for  it  in  himself.  The 
city  or  suburban  dweller,  who  has  the  benefit  of  the 
careful  watch  kept  by  boards  of  health  over  water, 
food,  and  milk  supplies,  and  over  conditions  of 
housing,  has  in  the  case  of  cancer  no  advantages 
over  the  man  in  the  country  districts.  Each  must 
watch  his  own  body  for  the  danger  signals  of  the 
disease  and  must  guard  himself. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  best  way  is  to  sub¬ 


matter,  it  will  be  years  and  years  before  decay 
does  any  harm,  and  by  that  time  the  trees  should 
be  cut  clown  anyway.  Many  of  these  orchards, 
pruned  and  pruned  till  only  a  little  tuft  remains 
at  the  tips  of  the  limbs,  have  to  supply  sap  for 
the  annual  ring  of  wood  growth  deposited  clear 
down  to  the  tip  of  the  roots  so  far  distant.  The 
insistent  call  for  sap  to  fulfill  this  function  leaves 
little  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  fruit. 
There  is  absolutely  no  salvation  for  these  old 
trees  but  to  stop  this  useless  expenditure  of  their 
energies.  The  tops  cannot  all  be  cut  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  not  more  than  two  or  three  large  limbs  at  a 
time.  When  the  resulting  suckers  form  sufficient 
leaf  surface  the  process  can  be  completed. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  form  of  pruning  is 
the  only  one  practical  in  these  old  orchards. 
There  are  a  few  things  in  orchard  management 
that  can  go  far  to  turn  losses  into  profits  and  give 
the  grower  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  courage. 
One  of  these  is  to  get  the  pruning  thoroughly 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


mit  to  a  periodic  physical  examination,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  especially  after  the  ages  of  thirty-five, 
the  time  when  cancer  begins  to  be  a  serious  menace. 
This  is  no  longer  a  difficult  thing  even  for  those  in 
remote  country  districts,  for  the  automobile  has  so 
changed  conditions  of  travel  that  a  visit  to  a  doctor 
or  a  clinic  in  a  nearby  town  can  easily  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

To  realize  the  necessity  for  this  regular  physical 
examination  one  must  appreciate  that  cancer  starts 
as  a  local  condition  and  that  its  growth  is  usually 
slow.  It  is  first  discernable  as  a  small  hard  pain¬ 
less  lump  which,  because  it  is  painless,  fails  to  ex¬ 
cite  alarm,  sometimes  even  to  attract  attention. 
In  this  early  stage  it  can  be  easily  and  completely 
removed,  and  complete  removal  means  cure.  It  is, 
therefore,  safe  to  conclude,  that  if  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  were  made  every  six  months  the  chances 
that  a  cancer  would  reach  the  stage  whei^e  it  could 
not  be  removed  would  be  very  much  lessened.  Pain 
and  loss  of  weight  are  late  symptoms.  When  these 
are  present  there  is  very  little  hope  for  cure. 

Whenever  possible,  a  cancer  as  it  is  discovered, 
should  be  treated  by  being  completely  removed  by 
surgery.  This  is  the  best  and  safest  way  to  effect 
a  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  some 
cases  of  external  cancer  and*of  cancer  of  the  uterus. 
X-ray  or  radium  may  be  used;  this  must  be 
decided  by  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  case.  But 
there  is  no  medicine  and  no  salve 
which  have  been  proved  to  cure 
a  cancer.  The  quacks  who  ad¬ 
vertise  that  cancer  can  be  cured 
“without  the  knife’’,  by  rubbing  on  a 
salve  or  by  swallowing  a  drug,  know 
themselves  that  this  is  impossible  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  fear  of 
the  disease  to  increase  their  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  They  are  among  the  most 
unworthy  of  mankind. 

Last  year  cancer  caused  the  deaths 
of  more  than  100,000  persons  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  considerably  more 
than  300,000  cases  of  the  disease 
throughout  this  country  all  the  time. 
Many  people  are  cured,  but  they  are 
not  heard  of.  Only  the  deaths  are 
reported. 

Cancer  is  not  a  hopeless  disease, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  could  be 
greatly  decreased  if  every  case  could 
be  treated  early  and  in  the  proper 
way.  The  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  will  be  glad  to 
send  information  as  to  the  danger 
signs  of  the  disease,  without  charge, 
to  anyone  making  a  request  to  the 
office  of  the  Society  at  25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York, — Susan  Wood. 


THIS  rather  remarkable  picture  shows  twelve  and  a  half  sets  of  twins  in 
an  enrollment  of  only  275  in  a  country  high  school  in  Iowa.  This  com¬ 
munity  claims  to  have  the  record  for  twins. 

A  physician  at  a  recent  convention  of  doctors  stated  that  twins  are, 
from  a  biological  standpoint,  one  person,  though  they  have  two  identical 
bodies.  “There  is,”  said  the  doctor,  “an  almost  mystic  bond  between  twins 
and  frequently  they  suffer  from  the  same  diseases  even  though  living  far 
apart.” 


Can  Cancer  Be  Controlled  ? 
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McCormick-Deering 
Hay  Tools 


For  Horse 
or  Tractor 


If  you  haven't  *!• 
ready  done  so,  get 
acquainted  with 
the  Farmall  Trac¬ 
tor  and  the  full  line 
of  McCormick- 
Deering  Hay  Tools 
that  work  with  it. 


McCormick-Deering 
No.  6  High -Lift  Mower 


These  Hay  Tools 
are  sold  by 
McCormick' 
Deering  Dealers 
Everywhere 

High-Lift  Mowers 
Easy-Dump  Rakes 
Cushion  -  Frame  Ted¬ 
ders 

Adjustable  -  Section 
Loaders 

Combined  Side -Rake 
and  Tedders 
High-Lift  Stackers 
Hand  and  Power-Lift 
Sweep  Rakes 
Farmall  Tractor  Hay 
Tools 

e-s-a 

Speed  and  efficiency 
apply  to  every  opera¬ 
tion  when  McCormick- 
Deering  haying  equip¬ 
ment  is  used.  Mowing, 
raking  and  stacking — all 
are  speeded  up,  result¬ 
ing  in  money-saving 
labor  economies  and 
hay  that  tops  the  list 
in  feeding  and  market 
value.  Ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Dealer 
for  full  information  on 
any  of  the  swift,  re¬ 
liable  machines  listed 
above. 


The  McCormick-Deering  High-Lift 
Mower  has  many  outstanding  advantages. 
Increased  strength.  One  piece  cast  frame.  Rol¬ 
ler  bearings.  Stronger  bevel  gears.  Improved 
clutch.  Better  lubrication.  Greater  accessibil¬ 
ity.  Patented,  automatic  pitman.  Heat-treated 
steel  cutter  bar.  Improved,  extra-high  lift.  One- 
piece,  drop-forged  knife  head  with  case-hard¬ 
ened  ball  connection.  Simpler  knife  adjustment. 
Stronger,  more  serviceable  hitch.  Improved 
guards.  Steel  ledger  plates  with  serrated  edges, 
and  many  other  fine  features. 


McCormick-Deering  Self -Dump  Rakes. 

Supplied  in  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 -foot  widths. 
Unusually  durable  construction.  Labor-saving, 
automatic,  foot-trip  dump.  Quick-returning, 
adjustable  teeth.  Interchangeable,  reversible 
wheels  with  staggered  spokes  and  heavy  steel 
tires.  High-grade,  oil-tempered,  steel  rake  teeth. 
Angle-steel  main  frame.  Special  cleaner  rods. 
This  rake  is  a  great  labor  saver  and  is  endorsed 
by  hay  growers  in  every  community. 


International  Harvester  Company 

6o6  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


“SCARECROWS 
ARE  OUT  OF  DATE 


a 


— Plant  your  Corn  but  once” 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice,  sort  o’ 
feeling  that  crows  will  pull  up  your  first 
planting.  You  don’t  have  to  put  up  scare¬ 
crows,  and  then  keep  a  shot-gun  handy 


to  kill  off  the  crows  that  have  built  nests 
right  in  the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter !  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500MNew  Britain,  Conn. 
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These  Are  Busy  Days 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


THESE  are  very 
busy  days. 

There  is  no  time  to  talk  or  write  of 
anything  but  the  progress  of  the  spring 
work.  A  cold  backward  April  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  warm  May,  al¬ 
though  by  May  5  an¬ 
other  cold  period  has 
arrived.  The  three  or 
four  warm — the  ther¬ 
mometer  reached  86 
degrees  Fahrenheit 
one  day — and  bright 
sunshiny  days  made 
everything  jump  and 
we  found  ourselves  in 
the  big  spring  rush 
and  worse  than  usual. 
The  buds  held  back 
by  cold  winds  were 
opening  wide  and  called  for  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  at  once.  The 
warm  sun  finally  dried  out  the  wet 
places  on  the  land  and  plowing  for 
spring  crops  needs  to  be  done  at  once. 
And  there  is  the  garden  to  be  planted 
and  berries  to  be  set  and  a  dozen  other 
pressing  jobs.  Even  the  lawn  needs 
mowing. 

Seeding  Interferes  With  Spraying 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  things 
have  come  in  such  a  heap  for  it  is 
likely  to  mean  less  spray  or  less  ef¬ 
ficient  spraying.  Most  growers  were 
confronted  with  a  choice  between  plow¬ 
ing  for  and  seeding  oats  and  spraying 
and  many  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
choose  the  seeding.  Those  who  spray 
have  practically  finished  the  first  ap¬ 
plication.  Because  most  of  us  are 
using  the  1  to  40  instead  of  the  1  to  8 
lime  sulphur  strength  we  delayed  the 
application  until  the  leaf  buds  were 
pretty  well  open  for  then  the  aphis 
were  mostly  hatched  and  the  nicotine 
most  effective.  We  have  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  scab  weather  and  the  protection 
against  scab  should  have  been  on  in 
plenty  of  time. 

Although  we  have  not  had  an  excess 
of  spring  rains  this  year  the  land  has 
dried  very  slowly,  because  the  cold 
damp  winds  and  cloudy  days  did  not 
dry  out  the  ground.  Moreover,  there 
was  an  excess  of  water  in  the  ground 
again  when  it  froze  up  last  fall. 

Tile  Lessens  Winter-Killing 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
plow  some  fields  with  the  tractor  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  and  been  unable 
to  do  so.  Even  tiled  land  remains  wet 
in  places.  Wheat  improved  slowly  with 
the  warm  weather  last  week  over  the 
extreme  poor  condition  reported  last 
week  but  it  can  scarcely  average  a  ten 
bushel  yield.  In  a  five-acre  tile  drained 
field  every  tile  line  is  marked  by  a 
strip  8  to  10  feet  in  width  which  is 


green  and  fine.  I 
attribute  this  to  the 
tile  carrying  off  the  water  last  fall 
when  we  had  a  very  heavy  rain  just 
before  freezing.  There  wasn’t  time 
for  the  tile  to  drain  the  land  com¬ 
pletely.  Our  alfalfa  seedings  appar¬ 
ently  came  through  very  well. 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  make  any 
reliable  statement  regarding  fruit 
bloom.  Plums  and  peaches  are  in 
bloom  now  and  apparently  promise  a 
full  crop.  Pears  look  like  a  good  bloom 
where  the  psylla  was  kept  in  control 
so  that  the  buds  were  not  injured  last 
summer.  My  Bartletts  are  especially 
good.  All  the  early  and  fall  varieties 
of  apples  will  apparently  bloom  for  a 
full  crop.  My  Kings,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Greenings,  Wealthy,  Dutchess  and 
Hubbardsons  are  full  of  buds.  Bald¬ 
wins  will  bloom  lighter  than  would 
normally  be  expected  following  the 
small  crop  of  last  year.  Mine  are  light 
and  I  have  heard  many  similar  reports. 
A  fuller  report  on  bloom  will  be  given 
in  two  weeks. — M.  C.  Burritt, 


How  to  Use  Farm  Manure 

1.  Spread  it  on  the  land  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  produced.  (Every 
day  if  possible). 

2.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  pile 
manure,  a  pile  with  a  flat  top  or  one 
with  a  slight  depression  is  better  than 
a  conical  pile.  Keep  the  pile  moist 
and  use  a  manure  pit  to  prevent  leach¬ 
ing. 

3.  A  thin  coating  frequently  pays 
better  returns  than  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  at  less  frequent  intervals. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  apply  to  the 
most  important  crops,  particularly 
cash  crops. 

5.  Aim  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  rather  than  to  increase  any 
particular  crop  . 

6.  The  value  of  farm  manure  can 
be  increased  by  reenforcing  with  acid 
phosphate. 


Sources  of  Information 
About  Lime 

More  detailed  information  about 
lime  can  be  secured  by  writing  for  the 
following  bulletins: 

1.  Several  bulletins  on  liming  soils, 
The  National  Lime  Association,  918  6th 
Street  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  921 — Liming 
Soils,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Liming  New  York  Soils  and  The 
Use  of  Lime  on  the  Soil,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

4.  Lime  Requirements  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Soils,  Pensylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

5.  More  Lime  Needed  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Farms  and  Lime  for  Soil  Improve¬ 
ment.  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 


The  greenhouse  on  a  truck  farm  near  Hamburg  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y,  The 
■house  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  growing  plants  to  be  set  on  the  farm. 
The  products  of  the  farm  are  trucked  to  the  Buffalo  market. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Buy  Packages  Early 

THE  far-sighted  vegetable  grower  has 
already  made  provision  for  his  1928 
packages.  This  policy  means  both 
profit  and  convenience  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Factories  are  not  very 
busy  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  and  price  con¬ 
cessions  can  frequent¬ 
ly  be  realized  at  this 
time.  Packages  can 
be  hauled  at  a  time 
when  the  grower  is 
not  swamped  with 
work  and  they  are 
stored  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  at  any 
time.  The  forehand¬ 
ed  buyer  is  able  to 
make  careful  selec¬ 
tion  among  various  manufacturers  se¬ 
curing  just  the  style  that  he  wants 
and  being  sure  of  good  lumber  and 
bright,  clean  appearance.  With  many 
packages  the  opportunity  to  use  spare 
time  and  rainy  days  for  nailing  crates 
also  means  a  saving  in  labor  cost  and 
in  helping  with  the  employment  of 
steady  labor. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  growers’  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  state  are  able  to  save 
several  times  the  membership  fee 
through  co-operative  purchase  of  pack¬ 
ages. 


Pad  Work 


Chupp’s  Service  Letters 

Charles  Chupp,  Extension  Specialist 
in  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
at  Cornell  University,  believes  in  get¬ 
ting  material  into  readily  usable  form 
for  workers  throughout  the  state.  He 
has  issued  a  number  of  vegetable  ser¬ 
vice  letters  on  the  symptoms  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  more  serious  vegetable  dis¬ 
eases  in  this  state.  The  following  are 
among  the  subjects: 

Control  of  damping  off  of  seedlings. 

Soil  sterilization  in  green  houses. 

Tomato  diseases. 

Pea  blight. 

Club  root. 

Lettuce  rot  and  drop. 

Cucumber  and  melon  diseases. 

Potato  diseases. 

Onion  smut  and  its  control. 

Cabbage  seed  bed  treatment. 

Scab  and  mosaic  on  greenhouse  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Spraying  and  dusting  celery  in  seed 
bed  and  field. 

These  and  other  letters  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  your  county  agent. 


Superphosphate  or  Complete 
Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 

Would  you  advise  the  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  a  complete  fertilizer  on  pota¬ 
toes?  The  land  has  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  I  expect  to  use  certified  seed  and 
spray  with  bordeaux  mixture. — H.  G.  N., 
New  York. 

SOMETIME  ago  we  discussed  your 
question  regarding  acid  phosphate 
or  complete  fertilizer  with  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  State  College. 

His  answer  was  that  acid  phosphate 
would  give  the  most  returns  for  the 
money  where  a  man  did  not  use  cer¬ 
tified  seed  and  did  not  spray  but  that 
the  highest  yield  could  not  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  alone. 

On  high  priced  land  where  a  man  is 
specializing  in  potato  growing  where 
he  uses  certified  seed  and  sprays  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  get  the  most  re¬ 
turns  from  his  money  by  using  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  Long  Island  growers 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  fertilize 
very  heavily  with  a  complete  mixture. 
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Body  of 
Fisher 


, .  yet  Buick  cleats 


the  tuts  and  gives 
head-room  as  well 


Buick  offers  you  far  more  than 
fleet,  low,  dashing  lines  ...  It 
provides  all  of  the  distinction 
of  smart,  low-swung  bodies  by 
Fisher  with  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantages  of  generous  head-room 
and  road-clearance. 

This  remarkable  combination  of 
modish,  graceful  beauty — maxi¬ 
mum  head-room — and  ability 
to  clear  the  ruts— is  the  direct 


result  of  the  Buick  double-drop 
frame. 

This  brilliant  advancement, 
pioneered  by  Buick  months 
ago,  places  Buick  far  ahead  in 
beauty,  safety  and  all-around 
roadability. 

iff 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 
HINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


SEDANS  *1195  to  *1995  *  COUPES  *1195  to  *1850 

SPORT  MODELS  *1195  to  *1525 

/Ml  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  government  tax  to  be  added. 

The  G.M.A.C.  finance  plan,  the  most  desirable,  is  available. 


BUICK 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT. .  .BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 
NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


You,  Too,  Can  Save  Money 

on  Auto  and  Truck  Insurance 

27  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  state  insure  33  car? 
with  us.  25,000  Farmers  now  carry  our  insurance^ 

We  Save  You  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


SECURITY 


Security 

Saving 

Service 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  yoa  do  not  know  one,  write  a»  at 

268  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Go  to  one  of  your  most  successful  farm 
neighbors  and  ask  him  the  way  to 
save  money.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  buy  is  quality 
and  that  this  is  particularly  true  in 
hardware.  It  isn’t  how  much  you  pay 
but  it  is  how  much  you  get  for  your 
money,  the  real  value  you  purchase 
that  counts  most.  To  be  sure  of  satis¬ 
factory  quality  and  the  right  goods  for 
your  particular  use,  come  to  a  "Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store. 


Our  local  knowledge  of  your  farming 
and  weather  conditions  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  select  the  best  values, 
the  most  dependable  merchandise  for 
you.  Come  in  and  "see  before  you 
buy.”  Compare  prices  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  helpful,  friendly  service. 
You  will  find  a  "tag”  store  near  you. 
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California  Has  Its  Problems,  Too 

( Continued  from  First  Page) 


three  pounds  per  tree  on  the  basis 
of  eighty  trees  to  the  acre — one 
half  of  which  shall  come  from  stable 
manure  and  one-half  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia — may  be  generally  accepted 
as  sufficient  and  safe.  The  use  of 
cover  crops  of  a  leguminous  order  has 
also  given  good  results  used  as  a  win¬ 
ter  and  also  as  a  summer  cover  crop. 

If  they  keep  up  production,  from  two 
points  of  view,  depleted  soil  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  more  uniform  crops,  fer¬ 
tilizer  must  come  into  use  slowly. 

An  Individual  Problem 

Each  grower  must,  therefore,  take 
the  information  given  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  workers  and  apply  it  to 
his  own  groves  much  as  we  do  in  the 
east  in  connection  with  the  crops  we 
grow.  While  there  is  a  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  phosphorous  and  potash  are 
not  needed,  yet  there  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  cottonseed  meal,  giving 
credit  only  for  the  nitrogen  contain¬ 
ed.  It  occurs  to  me  that  after  all,__ 
they  may  be  receiving  value  from  the 
small  amount  of  potash  and  phosporous 
contained.  In  the  end  it  will  become 
an  economic  question — does  it  pay? 

The  same  co-operative  forces  at  work 
as  selling  agencies  are  being  helpful 
as  purchasing  agents.  The  old,  old 
story  of  cultivation  as  ever  quoted,  is 
just  as  true  as  ever,  either  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  or  New  York.  Eastern  people 
will  remember  the  farmer  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  old  saying  of  “Hot  plow 
shares”  as  taught  by  Prof.  Roberts. 

Since  writing  this  article,  I  have 
talked  with  two  men,  one  a  fertilizer 
expert  and  the  other  the  head  of  a 
large  packing  concern  who  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  administrator,  and  they  agreed 
that  no  one  could  give  a  rule  for  fer¬ 
tilization  of  citrus  trees.  Take  a  com¬ 
bination  of  principles.  Study  the 
grove  in  hand  and  go  at  it.  Good 
sense  and  time  will  win. 

I  shall  only  briefly  mention  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  citrus  trees,  which  as  yet  is  not 
well  defined  in  the  minds  of  experi¬ 
menters  and  growers.  For  fairly  well 
defined  plant  physiological  reasons, 
plants  that  have  both  negative  and 
fruiting  forces  constantly  at  work 
should  have  them  balanced  by  pruning. 
A  translated  knowledge  of  theory  has 
been  made  from  laboratory  to  pruning 
knife. 

Fumigation  Takes  Place  of 
Spraying 

Fumigation  has  come  into  use  as 
against  spraying  and  has  been  with 
the  citrus  growers  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
treatment  is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of 
the  grower’s  business  that  it  goes  into 
his  regular  budget,  not  necessarily  each 
year  but  when  necessary — perhaps 
every  two  or  three  years — and  the 
work  is  done  at  least  by  semi-experts 
who  provide  tents  of  proper  size  to  fit 
the  tree  and  equipment  to  do  the  work. 

Smudge  pots  are  also  a  part  of  the 
equipment  and  really  the  salvation  of 
the  business.  There  are  about  two 
trees  to  each  smudge  pot,  or  forty  pots 
to  the  acre  in  use,  and  an  oil  especially 
prepared  for  use  in  the  pots.  During 
the  winter  season,  of  course,  they  are 
likely  to  be  used  at  any  time.  A  sig¬ 
nal  located  on  a  packing  house,  or  at 
some  convenient  point,  is  often  sound¬ 
ed  if  a  freezing  temperature  is  ap¬ 
proaching  and  the  reserves  are  called 
out,  each  grower  having  his  own  re¬ 
serves  ready. 

The  relation  of  grower  to  duty  is  the 
same  as  in  any  industry.  If  you  and 
I  had  to  get  up  in  the  night,  fire  up 
forty  smudge  pots  to  the  acre,  the  task 
would  be  a  pretty  big  one,  but  dairy¬ 
ing  has  objectionable  night  work  as 
well,  as  every  one  knows.  But  get¬ 
ting  up  nights  when  a  good  cow  is 


saved  becomes  almost  a  pleasant  task 
and  it  is  so  here.  A  shepherd  during 
lambing  season  knows  how  important, 
even  necessary,  it  is  to  be  on  the 
watchout  and  a  citrus  grower  knows 
what  a  frozen  ciop  means  and  so  he 
gets  up  without  an  alarm  clock.  The 
frost  problem  varies  here  as  in  the 
east.  Whole  sections  will  differ  in 
the  general  risk,  but  literature  on  the 
subject  says  that  a  frost  danger  zone 
will  grow  somewhat  better  fruit  and 
it  is  to  be  obsei’ved  that  plantings  arc 
free  in  such  localities. 

Land  Values 

Citrus  land  values  are  outstanding 
questions  here,  and  it  is  a  popular 
question  for  discussion.  People  are 
jealous  of  these  very  high  prices  when 
measured  by  eastern  standards.  I 
don’t  think  I  have  been  here  long 
enough,  February  fifth  to  February 
sixteenth,  to  have  a  safe  judgment  of 
comparison.  The  first  stories  I  heard 
made  me  think  that  these  prices  would 
warrant  an  auction  at  my  home  and 
then  a  flying  trip  back  again  and  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  orange  grove  before  some 
one  could  get  ahead  of  me.  Sales  of 
mature  groves  at  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  looked  pretty 
big,  but  since  I  have  measured  with 
my  eye  the  amount  of  land  I  would  get, 
my  mind  is  slowly  getting  adjusted  and 
probably  at  my  age,  nearly  seventy,  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  at  the  end  of 
our  visit  and  sit  around  the  old  fur¬ 
nace  register  and  stick  it  out  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York. 

There  is,  however,  great  potential 
wealth  in  these  valleys  as  viewed  from 
1928.  Prices  of  citrus  fruits  are  high 
and  they  are  coming  to  control  frosts, 
insects,  markets  and  such  events  as 
the  industry  has  suffered  by  in  the 
past,  and  yet  the  citrus  industry  will 
always  suffer  by  losses  that  to  us 
would  appear  large  and  ruinous.  Prob¬ 
ably  land  values  will  hold  about  the 
same  relation  to  values  as  now  and 
the  older  the  country  gets  the  nearer 
that  risk  and  profits  will  approach  each 
other. 

Dairying  Also  Has  a  Place 

We  drove  out  from  Redlands  and 
visited  two  certified  dairy  farms  which 
seems  like  a  brief  trip  home.  The 
general  methods  and  detail  was  much 
the  same  as  our  own.  General  sanita¬ 
tion  prevailed,  but  not  all  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  put  out  as  such  because  of 
lack  of  trade.  The  balance  was 
“Grade  A”. 

The  cow  care  methods  were  Califor¬ 
nian  and  not  eastern.  In  neither  case 
was  a  farm  attached.  Alfalfa  hay 
was  bought  and  shipped  in  from  alfalfa 
lands  where  land  is  cheaper  than  in 
this  citrus  section,  and  the  cows  were 
only  milked  and  fed  grain  in  the  barn. 
I  was  not  sure  what  influence  the  yard¬ 
ing  of  cows  was  on  sanitation.  They 
were  yarded  in  dusty  yards  and  fed 
hay  in  racks.  I  would  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  amount  of  work  in  our 
stabling  method  would  give  as  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  a  bacteriological 
standpoint.  From  somewhat  limited 
observation,  I  should  expect  they  were 
making  an  average  of  fully  as  good 
milk  as  we  are  in  the  east. 


Electric  Heat  Speeds  Growth 
of  Lettuce 

ETTUCE  was  ready  for  market  in 
March  from  an  outdoor  garden  in 
Sweden  this  year,  a  result  of  heating 
the  soil  with  electricity. 

That  the  product  may  be  matured 
earlier  is  considered  a  probability  and 
further  tests  are  planned.  A  main  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  obtain  a  ground  temperature 
which  will  correspond  to  the  compara 
tively  high  air  temperature  in  spring. 
— Electricity  on  the  Farm . 
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Fruit 

Grower 
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Do  Pears  Pay  ? 

By  w.  A.  Bassett 

DO  pears  pay?  Bet  us  alter  the 
question  and  ask,  “Will  pears  pay?” 
It  has  been  estimated  by  a  high  au¬ 
thority  that  the  single  state  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  can  ship  today  all  the  Bartlett 
pears  the  markets  can  absorb  at  a 
profit.  At  present  she  produces 
200,000  tons  of  this  fruit,  and  has  an 
acreage  which  should  yield  400,000 
tons  by  the  year  1935.  Marked  in¬ 
creases  in  pear  planting  are  expected 
in  the  next  ten  years  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  also.  Five  thousand  cars 
are  expected  to  be  produced  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  alone  this  year,  where 
only  1850  were  shipped  last  year,  and 
4000  cars  in  1926. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  and  statistics  show  the  competi¬ 
tion  the  New  York  pear  grower  will 
have  to  contend  with  for  several  years 
to  come.  It  is  already  severe  enough. 
Everybody  knows  that  by  the  time  our 
own  state  Bartlett  crop  comes  on  the 
market,  consumers  have  been  fed  up 
for  weeks  on  the  California  product, 
with  more  still  coming  right  along  with 
ours. 

“Survival  of  the  Fittest” 

Shall  New  York  State  stop  growing 
pears,  then,  and  yield  her  markets  to 
states  thousands  of  miles  away? 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  It  is  the  fit¬ 
test  that  shall  survive.  But  the  un¬ 
fit,  the  inexperienced,  the  ones  with  a 
soil  poorly  adapted  to  this  fruit  had 
better  go  slowly.  There  is,  however, 
just  one  ray  of  hope  for  the  small  pear 
grower  in  New  York  state,  and  that  is 
the  local  market  demand  and  the  road 
side  stand.  There  will  be  a  steady 
demand  for  all  time,  probably,  from 
this  source  and  the  local  grower  will 
be  the  one  to  furnish  the  supply.  But 
not  so  promising  is  the  outlook  for  the 
big  commercial  grower  who  must  de¬ 
pend  on  shipping  his  product  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets. 

All  these  observations  have  been 
meant  to  apply  mainly  to  one  variety 
— namely— the  Bartlett.  But  there  is 
another  variety  of  pear  left  for  the 
New  York  grower,  small  in  itself,  but 
significant  for  the  price  it  brings  on 
the  market,  and  that  is  the  Seckel. 
This  little  pear  has  some  show  of  prom¬ 
ise  to  the  man  who  loves  to  grow  fruit, 
and  who  is  willing  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  it  can  yield  him  a  profit.  The 
redeeming  features  about  it  is,  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  blight  and  the  comparative 
lack  of  competition  it  has  from  other 
regions.  It  is  not  entirely  free  from 
blight,  however,  and,  when  planted  in 
large  areas,  and  once  the  blight  gets 
started,  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  control 
as  other  varieties  more  susceptible. 


BUYING 

SOCONY  SPECIAL 
SOON  GETS  TO  BE 
A  HABIT 


^ood  morning,  motor’ 


? ]l/r ORNIN G,  Boss.  Say,  Boss,  that 
-L*-*-  oil  we  got  last  night  wasn't  so 
good.  I’ve  a  pain  all  along  my  crank  shaft 
that  feels  serious — you  know,  kind  of 
burning. 

“Don't  run  away.  Boss,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  seriously.  It’s  this  way.  I  would 
like  to  do  a  good  job  for  you  this  summer, 
take  hills  on  high,  pep  in  traffic.  But  I 
must  get  a  square  deal.  I  may  have  an 
iron  constitution  but  my  digestion  is  as 
delicate  as  yours.  You  have  fed  me  gas  at 
times  that  a  Diesel  couldn’t  explode.  And 
will  you  please  understand  that  I  must 
have  good  oil?  That  stuff  you  bought  last 
night,  for  instance.  I  heard  you.  ‘Gimme 
some  oil,’  says  you,  and  at  a  strange  pump, 
too.  Say,  if  that  was  oil,  I’m  a  Swiss 
watch.  As  a  result,  I’m  all  gummed  up. 
My  bearings  don’t  feel  right,  valves  are 
sticky.  Think  it  over.  Boss.  I  cost  a  lot 
of  money,  but  I  am  only  as  good  as  the 
gas  and  oil  you  give  me.” 


TT^ATCH  the  cars  that  draw  up  beside  the 

’  *  new  Socony  Special  Gasoline  pump. 
Some  of  them  are  brand  new,  with  high 
compression  motors.  Others  are  veterans 
still  purring  softly  in  spite  of  their  carbon¬ 
ized  cylinders.  And  they  come  back  for  more 
every  time. 

What  for?  Especially  when,  as  you  may 
have  reflected,  they  can  get  100%  trans¬ 
portation  out  of  regular  Socony  Gasoline, 
match  mileage  records  with  anybody,  and 
never  hear  a  snort  or  a  splutter  from  their 
engines  and  save  the  extra  cents. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  Socony 
Special  is  a  high-test  fuel  for  motorists  who 
want  a  little  smarter  pickup  in  traffic,  a  new, 
silken  note  in  the  sound  of  their  engines,  and 
a  complete  absence  of  knocking. 

Fill  up  your  tank  today  with  Socony 
Special  Gasoline.  Like  all  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Motor  Oil  it  is  tested  thirteen 
times  before  it  reaches  your  car. 


Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 
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A  Monopoly  on  Seckels 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  New  York 
state  has  a  monopoly  in  growing  this 
pear.  For  some  reason,  it  has  not 
succeeded  well  in  the  West,  and  the 
warm,  sandy  soils  south  of  us  seem  un¬ 
favorable  for  it,  too.  But  it  could  very 
easily  be  overdone  here  should  the 
acreage  be  increased  extensively.  So, 
no  one  can  say  with  assurance  what 
the  future  has  in  store  even  for  this 
fruit.  The  small  and  inferior  speci¬ 
mens  are  said  to  be  used  for  coloring 
but  who  knows  when  something  better 
will  be  found  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
fashions,  tastes  and  habits  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  constantly  changing. 

xBut,  for  the  time  being,  the  Seckel 
is  ti’ie-  pear  Bh^t  we,  individually,  have 
found  to  be  the-^  most  porfitable. 

) 


Unlike  the  Kieffer,  it  works  in  well 
with  apple  growing.  By  the  time  the 
Seckel  harvest  is  over,  the  grower,  with 
his  gang  of  men  is  ready  to  tackle 
the  apples. 

Although  small,  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
easy  pear  to  pick,  as  the  stem  is  brit¬ 
tle  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  tree. 

Its  drawbacks  are  its  slow  growing 
habit  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  come  into  bearing.  Ten  years,  at 
least,  must  elapse  before  any  appre¬ 
ciable  crop  can  be  expected. 

Will  pears  pay,  then?  There  is  a 
homely  saying,  “One  man’s  guess  is 
as  good  as  another’s”. 

If  the  writer  has  advanced  any  new 
ideas  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  wel¬ 
come  to  them. — W.  A.  Bassett. 


511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days’ 
time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A 
pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Eats. 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Pests  die  out¬ 
side.  away  from  build¬ 
ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Eat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10 -Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
lersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Anxciic^.: 


A  Concrete 

Milk  House 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOF,  DURABLE  and  SANI¬ 
TARY.  . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

— Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1214 .  “ Farm  Dairy  Houses ” 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 

INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  Is  Free*— Ask  For  It 

These  plans  may  be  procured  from  your 

County  Agricultural  Agent  or  from  the 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

c4  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  32  Cities 

• 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that  is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
“Rat  Control.” 

“One  of  our  good  customers  just  told  us  he’ 
gathered  lOSdead  rats  on  hisiarm  from  using 
a  2-ounce  package  of  K-R-O.  We  hear  of  i 
many  finding  30or40ratsafterusing  K-R-O,  / 
which  is  highly  successful  and  should  please 
you."  Wolgamot’s  Drug  Store,  Richwood,  O. 
75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  §2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from  us  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-bacR 
guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


DUROCS 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 


ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


VEWmATE 


Jamesway 


KEEP  YOUR  BARN 

— Warmer  in  Winter 
— Cooler  in  Summer 
— Drier  the  Vear  'Round 
— Save  Feed 
— Increase  Production 


— Prevent  Disease 


All  of  these  and  many  more  benefits  may 
be  yours  at  very  little  cost.  Write  today  for 
free  booklets  telling  all  about  Ventilation  as 
worked  out  by  Jamesway  Engineers.  James¬ 
way  Ventilating  Systems 
cost  less  than  home  made 
systems.  Easy  payment 
terms.  Writetonearestoffice. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  7927  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 

Uinneapolis.Minn. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
Heifers  and  Young  Bulls 

From  Heavy  Production  Stock. 

Accredited  herd . 

Iroquois  Farm 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

W.  Twells  Tiers.,  Manager. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle^  S 

Briaroliff  Farms,  I  no..  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


a  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1928 

What  Are  We  Breeding  Towards  ? 

(Continued  from,  Page  3) 


the  heart,  and  sloping  rumps;  but  I 
wonder  in  looking  at  that  cow  if  she 
had  more  heart  capacity  and  just  as 
good  fore  udder  as  rear  udder,  how 
much  better  she  would  be. 

We  used  to  think, — and  I  think  many 
do  today, — that  you  ought  to  have  tre¬ 
mendous  milk  veins.  Personally,  I 
never  examined  milk  veins  very  much, 
because  I  have  seen  some  very  poor 
cows  that  have  had  wonderful  tortu¬ 
ous,  flexible  milk  veins. 

Doubts  Value  of  Herd  Test 

In  improving  type  or  breeding  to  a 
type,  I  doubt  if  much  can  be  expected 
of  the  so-called  herd  test.  I  have 
heard  this  discussed  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  month,  and  personally  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
believe  Guernsey  breeders  have  bred 
or  could  have  bred  the  kind  of  cows  you 
own  today,  if  you  had  based  your  breed 
operations  on  herd  performance. 

The  improvement  in  the  Guernsey 
cow  has  come  through  the  selection  of 
herd  sires  from  the  better  cows  of  the 
different  herds.  It  has  been  rare  in 
any  breed  where  the  sire  has  proven 
a  great  sire  of  both  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  Some  of  our  most  noted  sires 
of  the  past  have  attained  their  great¬ 
ness  through  their  sons,  and  some  have 
attained  it  through  their  daughters. 

Know  What  You  Are 
Breeding  For 

I  do  not  recall  a  sire  of  any  breed 
who  sired  good  ones  only.  Many 
times  the  sire’s  daughters  are  deficient 
in  one  or  two  things.  There  are  two 
ways  for  the  owner  or  breeder  to  build 
that  herd  up,  or  the  better  part  of  it 
up,  to  a  higher  type.  That  is  by  us¬ 
ing  in  each  successive  sire  a  bull 
stronger  in  the  points  where  the  fe¬ 
males  are  weak,  and  also  strong  in  the 
points  where  the  females  are  strong. 

The  first  consideration,  I  believe,  for 
a  man  who  is  starting  in  the  breeding 
business,  is  to  find  out  what  he  is 
breeding  for.  Learn  what  the  highest 
ideal  of  type  is,  so  that  when  he  goes 
into  his  own  herd,  or  into  a  neighbor’s 
herd,  he  recognizes  it,  because,  except 
through  luck,  I  do  not  believe  any  man 
can  breed  up  a.  herd  of  cattle,  unless 
he  is  a  real  judge  of  the  ideal  animal 
he  is  trying  to  breed. 

You  may  find  some  farmer  dairyman 
who  has  been  successful  in  breeding  up 
a  wonderful  producing  herd  of  grades 
or  pure  breds.  I  would  spend  con¬ 
siderable  time  visiting  with  that  fellow 
and  find  out  how  he  did  it,  because  I 
think  you  will  learn  from  him  ideal 
conditions  and  methods  of  feeding. 
Ideal  conditions  on  one  farm  may  he 
different  from  another,  but  in  general 


one  set  of  buildings  can  be  used  about 
the  same  as  another  set. 

Exercise  is  Important 

I  have  always  believed,  and  still  be¬ 
lieve  very  strongly  that  our  young 
stock,  especially  females,  should  have 
an  exceptional  lot  of  exercise  all  the 
way  up  through  life  until  they  are 
cows  in  milk,  and  even  after  they  are 
in  milk.  While  the  cow  that  has  to 
roam  the  fields  and  pick  a  large  part 
of  her  food  may  not  give  quite  the 
amount  of  milk  that  the  cow  will  that 
has  a  box  stall  or  an  acre  of  luscious 
grass  with  plenty  of  concentrates  pro¬ 
vided,  I  believe  she  will  live  longer  and 
reproduce  herself  better  and  is  less  apt 
to  have  all  the  ills  that  cows  are  heir 
to.  Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant 
we  have,  and  I  think  the  more  sunlight 
all  young  stock  get  the  better,  and 
sunlight  in  the  open  lot  is  better  than 
that  coming  through  glass. 

When  I  came  to  Emmadine  Farm  I 
began  studying  pedigrees.  I  think  if 
you  go  back  in  your  pedigree  five,  or 
in  some  cases  four,  and  in  most  cases 
six  generations,  you  will  find  that  most 
Guernsey  cows  are  related.  I  figured 
a  Guernsey  cow  of  the  type  I  have  tried 
to  describe  had  the  inherited  dairy 
ability,  hence  I  disregarded  blood  lines 
in  the  females. 

Line  Breeding  By  Experts 

In  close  line  breeding  it  is  dangerous 
if  the  man  who  is  doing  it,  or  making 
the  selection  of  sires  to  do  it,  is  not 
an  especially  competent  judge  of  in¬ 
dividuality.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
good  many  that  in-breeding  intensified 
defects  more  than  it  does  good  qual¬ 
ities.  If  you  have  two  good  animals — 
I  don’t  care  how  closely  they  are  in- 
bred — and  their  ancestors  were  pretty 
near  perfect  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  their  producing  a  nearly  perfect 
animal.  When  I  say  “in-breeding”  I 
mean  beyond  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
same  blood  in  the  sire  and  dam.  If 
you  have  a  defect  in  the  original  an¬ 
imal  you  are  apt  to  accentuate  that  de¬ 
fect.  I  think  too  many  men  are  mis¬ 
led  by  what  is  called  line  breeding.  I 
think  they  are  misled  by  the  way  you 
name  your  cattle.  The  name  docs 
not  indicate  anything. 

Names  Have  Little  Meaning 

I  have  objected  to  naming  cattle  af¬ 
ter  the  place  instead  of  along  family 
lines.  The  fellow  who  is  studying 
blood  lines  may  know  what  a  name 
means  but  he  will  have  to  go  hack  two 
or  three  generations  to  know  the  ori¬ 
ginal  blood  line  of  that  animal.  A 
fellow  in  Ohio  may  name  his  Lynbrook, 
and  they  sell  a  hull  to  a  fellow  who 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


The  Chemung  Valley  Holstein  Breeders  Association  believe ^  ijp -.ttimr  v ro- 
duct  and  have  erected  this  sign  near  the  road  between  Elmira  QfcjHorseheads. 
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/M I LKS 
UKE  THE 
Y CALF 7 


THE  Universal  Natural 
Milker  duplicates,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  actual  milking 
action  of  the  calf — 

—  combines  a  gentle,  massag¬ 
ing  action  (a  soft  rubber  liner 
takes  the  place  of  the  calf’s 
tongue)  with  a  low-vacuum 
suction  —  just  like  the  calf. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  the  better  farmers 
and  dairymen  use  Universal  Milkers. 

Write  for  free  24-page  catalog. 


The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS  LIKE 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


-THE  CALF 


alternates¬ 
like  milkinq 
by  hand  . .  * 


Universal 

natural  milker 


Fords  Milker 


Electric  and  Gas  Engine 


Single  Unit 
Complete 


SAVE 


tedious,  tiresome  milking  drudgery  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  do  by  using  Fords  Milkers. 
Save,  too,  on  what  you  pay  for  a  milker. 
Fords  is  guaranteed — finest  materials  and 
construction — easy  to  operate  and  clean. 
Cows  like  it.  Milk  flow  is  increased  by  its 
gentle,  soothing  action.  Delivers  clean, 
top-price  milk.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  for  booklet  No  FREE 

Distributers  Wanted— 

Fine  opportunity  for  merchants  and 
farmers.  Ask  for  details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago, Ill. 


STANCHIONS  Eauwment 

Stalls.  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

—  "■■■ . . 


MINERAL!* 
MPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ _ _ _ — , - 

83.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  v 
back.  81.10  Box  guff  cicnt  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL.  REMIPT  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  P- 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page)  > 
calls  it  Riverside.  How  can  you  tell 
from  a  combination  of  these  farm 
names  what  the  blood  lines  are?  It 
is  misleading'  to  the  beginner  who  does 
not  thoroughly  understand  a  pedigree. 

The  improvement  that  has  come  is 
due  largely  to  “sports”.  We  are  not 
breeding  the  same  cattle  today  as  they 
were  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Up  through  the  ages  there  has  always 
been  a  horse  to  trot  a  little  faster 
than  the  other  horse,  and  another  horse 
to  pull  a  little  more  than  the  other  one. 
It  is  the  same  with  cows.  They  dis¬ 
carded  the  ones  that  didn’t  do  so  well. 
By  a  process  of  elimination,  and  by 
utilizing  what  I  call  “sports”  we  got 
where  we  are  today.  Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  when  I  say  “sports”.  My  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  “sport”  is  as  follows:  A 
herd  of  twenty  cows  has  a  production 
capacity  of  500  pounds  each.  Out  of 
that  herd  comes  an  800  or  900  pound 
cow.  That  900  pound  cow  is  a  sport 
but  if  she  reproduces  herself,  she  be¬ 
comes  a  great  foundation  animal. 


Checking  Up  on  the  Dairy 

QN  the  Wallace  Starr  Farm  at  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  New  York,  owned  by 
Wallace  Starr  &  Son,  dairy  cows  are 
appraised  by  the  way  in  which  they 
show  up  in  the  profit  column  of  the 
farm  ledger.  In  Mr.  Starr’s  ledger, 
Lady  Jannek  Konigen  has  shown  up  to 
great  advantage. 

Lady  Jannek  Konigen,  is  the  cow 
that  took  the  champion  Holstein  prize 
of  $100  and  was  champion  over  all 
herds  in  a  recent  nation  wide  testing 
contest  conducted  by  a  commercial 
feed  company.  During  the  contest  she 
produced  12,880  pounds  of  milk  and 
884  pounds  of  butterfat  in  six  months, 
making  a  profit  of  $225  above  feed 
costs,  which  was  $70  above  her  near¬ 
est  competitor.  Her  seven  day  record 
last  year  was  3,150  pounds  of  butter 
from  696  pounds  of  milk.  Her  latest 
record  credits  her  with  above  30 
pounds,  by  giving  750  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.56  and  making  33.46  pounds 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  This  record 
was  begun  20  days  after  freshening. 
She  is  also  a  great  reproducer,  having 
a  three  year  daughter  with  a  record 
of  31.32  pounds  of  butter  from  570 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days. 

Lady  Jannek  Konigen,  2d,  No. 
1031316,  is  a  daughter  of  Lady  Jannek 
Konigen  and  has  recently  completed  a 
record  of  570  pounds  of  milk  testing 
4.4,  making  3,132  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  The  test  was  begun  20 
days  after  freshening.  Her  previous 
seven  day  record  was  22.60  pounds  of 
butter  from  466  pounds  of  milk.  Her 
yearly  record  was  175.60  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  3.8,  making  667.28  pounds 
of  fat.  This  test  was  taken  when 
only  two  years  and  two  days  old. 


How  a  Silo  Helps 

SOMETIMES  dairymen  become 
rather  discouraged  with  the  work 
and  expense  necessary  to  fill  a  silo, 
but  few  men,  even  those  who  own 
soils,  realize  how  much  they  help  to 
keep  down  the  costs  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  the  silo 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  silo  enables  the  farmer  to  keep 
more  stock  profitably. 

It  is  out  of  the  experimental  stage. 
It  can  be  filled  when  material  is 
available. 

Ensilage  goes  further  than  dry  food. 
It  can  be  fed  to  all  types  of  live¬ 
stock. 

It  leaves  no  bad  digestive  effects. 

It  is  good  in  both  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer. 

It  keeps  for  years. 

It  gives  a  balance  to  alfalfa  and 
other  hays. 


IT  is  just  as  important  that  you  make  money 
from  your  dairy  cows  during  the  summer 
as  it  is  other  seasons  of  the  year.  You  can’t 
leave  the  pasture  months  out  of  your  profit 
calculations. 

It  is  common  sense,  then,  to  feed  Larro  with 
pasture.  Grass  is  succulent  and  palatable, 
cows  like  it;  but  to  do  their  best  some  grain 
must  be  fed  with  pasture. 

Cows  cannot  eat  enough  grass  to  supply  the 
necessary  body -building  and  milk -making 
materials  required  for  profitable  production. 
Depending  upon  pasture  alone  they  go  down 
in  weight,  lose  in  condition  and  slump  in 
milk  production. 

To  make  sure  of  summer  profits  feed  Larro 
right  along  with  your  pasture.  A  pound  of 
Larro  to  five  pounds  of  milk  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow.  This  will  keep  your  cows  in  the  best 
of  flesh  and  milking  condition.  It  will  avoid 
the  summer  milk  slump  that  always  eats  into 
dairy  profits. 

Years  of  testing  at  Larro  Research  Farm  — 
years  of  steady  use  by  thousands  of  successful 
farmers  —  prove  Larro  the  one  best  ration  for 
every  season  of  the  year.  It’s  the  one  big  profit 
maker  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 


(14) 
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DAIRY  RATION 


Feeders  everywhere  experience 
less  off -feed  conditions  —  less 
udder  trouble— less  ruined  teats, 
on  Larro  than  on  any  other 
dairy  ration  they  have  ever  fed. 
Larro  is  the  world’ s  greatest 
health  builder  and  conditioner . 

It  is  always  safe— always 
profitable. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  iCty. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 
League 
2.90 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


2.06 

2.31 


2.20 


Sheffield 

Producers 

2.75 

1.90 


1.90 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra... 

Extra  (92so) . 

84-91  score . 

Lower  Grades . 


4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

April  Prices  Announced 

Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  April 
for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.31 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.25 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  Cash  to  farmers . $2.15 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
April,  1927,  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.34 
(3%,  $2.30).  The  April,  1926,  net 
cash  price  was  $2.21%  for  3.5%  milk 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
MARKETING  DAYS, 

FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBmmusdion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  _  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days.  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


T*  f*  fn  /vi  pro  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
Mill  LAuLiU  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
u  '  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  68S  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May.  June  and  July 
planting.  Just  as  good  as  pot- 
grown  plants  at  1-3  the  cost.  Also 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other 
Berry  Plants.  Asparagus,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines, 
free.  Address 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


75*  EXTRA 

Hew  Spruce  or  Basswood  Ladders— Hardwood  Rungs 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft  .  25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245,  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle  Jeheed  Affile  East 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.18%  per 
hundred,  (2.38%  for  3.5%  milk).  The 
price  paid  in  April,  1927,  was  $2.39% 
for  3%  milk  ($2.59%  for  3.5%).  The 

April,  1926,  price  was  $2.34%  (3%). 

Butter  Market  Holds  Steady 

May  II. 

May  9  May  2  1927 

45  -45%  45  -45(4  43  -43% 

44'/*  44'/*  424-42% 

42 '4 -44 '/i,  43  .4414  37  -42 

40  -42  42  -42 '/*  35  -36 

The  butter  market  has  held  steady 
the  past  week,  in  spite  of  the  slight 
gain  in  receipts.  However,  we  are 
still  running  behind  last  year’s  figures. 
It  appears  that  we  are  fully  two  weeks 
behind  last  year’s  schedule.  Late  re¬ 
ports  from  producing  sections  indicate 
that  the  make  is  on  the  increase  which 
should  show  up  in  next  week’s  ar¬ 
rivals.  Advices  state  that  cows  are 
out  in  all  sections.  Quite  a  few  of 
the  arrivals  show  a  trace  of  grass, 
mainly  those  from  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  Most  of  the  buyers  are  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  these  goods  because  they 
show  a  little  too  much  color  for  their 
trade. 

As  a  whole  business  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  satisfactory,  buyers  showing 
more  confidence.  There  has  not  been 
much  speculative  interest  of  late  for 
buyers  show  little  disposition  to  an¬ 
ticipate  their  wants  beyond  a  few  days. 

Cheese  Market  Holds  Steady 


received  of  late,  which  is  causing  con¬ 
siderable  depression  on  the  market. 
Leghorn  fowls  have  been  mostly  in¬ 
ferior.  A  lot  of  poor  red  broilers  have 
not  helped  the  market.  Unless  leg¬ 
horn  broilers  are  large  they  move 
slowly.  Fitted  stock  is  showing  up 
and  getting  the  call. 

Rabbits  still  average  from  27  to  29 
cents. 

Wheat  Yield  Cut  By  Winter 
Killing 

According  to  the  forecast  of  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  winter  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  is  estimated  at 
479,086,000  bushels  basing  the  figure 
on  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  May 
1.  The  crop  harvest  last  year  totaled 
552,384,000  bushels,  and  the  average 
for  the  last  five  years,  549,117,000 
bushels.  The  condition  of  the  win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  on  May  1  was  73.8% 
of  normal  compared  with  85.6%  on 
May  1  last  year  and  85%  for  the  ten 
year  average.  The  government  esti¬ 
mates  11,986,000  acres  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  from  autumn  planting,  and  the 
area  for  harvest  2,014,000  acres  less 
than  the  area  harvested  last  year. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


STATE 

FLATS  May  9 

Fresh  Fancy  .  22  -22'/* 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Average  .  29'/2-30'4  29(4-30'/*  27 

Held  Fancy  .  28  -28'/*  28  -28'/*  25 


May  II, 
May  2  1927 

22  -22'/*  22  -23 


-28 

-26'/* 


We  have  had  a  better  demand  for 
fresh  cheese,  but  offerings  are  very 
liberal  and  as  a  consequence  the  lines 
of  values  have  not  changed.  At  times 
there  have  been  rather  tight  situations 
arising  from  various  quarters,  but  pri¬ 
mary  markets  have  been  fully  supplied. 
Values  of  short  held  goods  vary  wide¬ 
ly  depending  on  the  age  and  amount 
of  curing.  Anything  that  will  work 
as  a  fair  substitute  for  old  cheese  com¬ 
mands  a  premium.  Old  cheese  is 
scarce,  especially  colored  goods. 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

May  9 

May  2 

Last 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.58(4 

1.6  M/a 

1.41'/* 

Corn  . 

1.07(4 

1.05% 

.81% 

Oats  . 

.65  (4 

.62% 

.48% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

2.23'/* 

2.26 

1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.29(4 

1.27% 

1.00% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.81'/* 

.80 

.61 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

May  5 

Apr.  28 

May  7, 

Grade  Oats  . 

43.50 

43.00 

1927 

Spring  Bran  . 

42.50 

39.50 

33.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

44.00 

42.00 

32.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

43.00 

40.00 

34.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

48.00 

46.00 

32.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

45.00 

41.50 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

45.50 

42.50 

35.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

46.00 

44.00 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

46.00 

43.50 

33.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.00 

45.50 

33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

36.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.00 

59.00 

35.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

59.00 

58.00 

46.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

66.00 

54.00 

36.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

68.00 

67.00 

40.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

54.50 

53.50 

41.50 

47.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

Nearby  Egg  Prices  Hold 


NEARBY  WHITE 


May  II. 


Hennery 

May  9 

May  2 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

35  -37 

35  -37 

31 

-33 

Average  Extras  .... 

34  -34% 

34  -34% 

28%- 30 

Extra  Firsts  . 

32  -33 

32  -33 

27%-28 

Firsts  . 

30'/*-3l'/* 

30%-3l% 

26 

-27 

Gathered  . 

28  -32'/* 

28  -32% 

25 

-28 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

36  -36'/* 

36  -36% 

29 

-32 

Gathered  . 

30%- 35 

30% -35 

24 

-28 

Prices  of  nearby  eggs  remain  un¬ 
changed  from  those  of  last  week.  Trade 
has  not  been  over  active  on  nearbys, 
in  fact,  it  has  been  rather  quiet.  Op¬ 
erators  have  resorted  to  storage  rath¬ 
er  than  to  reduce  prices,  which  fact 
is  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
significance  by  many  people.  If  the 
trade  is  willing  to  store  rather  than 
to  shade  prices  a  little  bit  to  move 
stocks,  it  is  considered  to  be  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  trade  has  confidence 
in  the  future.  In  other  words,  it  ap¬ 
pears  evident  that  the  trade  expects 
higher  prices.  Cold  storage  holdings 
lend  support  to  these  opinions,  as  well 
as  the  receipts  in  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  namely  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs  bring  35-42 
cents. 

Poultry  Prices  Cover  Wide 
Range 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  - - 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 
GEESE  . 


May  9 
28-29 
20-27 

30-50 

20-40 


18-24 


May  2 
27-28 
27-28 

35-55 

25-40 


18-24 


May  II, 

1927 

25-26 

28 

40-50 

25-38 

20-23 

27 


The  feature  of  the  poultry  market 
this  week  has  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  values.  This  is  especially  true  in 
leghorn  fowls,  and  broilers  of  all  kinds. 
A  great  deal  of  inferior  stock  has  been 


weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Prices  Higher 

The  hay  market  has  advanced,  and 
on  May  9  there  was  practically  no 
strictly  No.  1  hay  offered  on  the  New 
York  market.  If  there  were  any  it 
would  easily  have  brought  $24.00  or 
$25.00  per  ton.  No.  2  brought  $21.00 
to  $24.00  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  bale  and  quality.  Timothy  con¬ 
taining  a  light  mixture  of  clover 
brought  anywhere  from  $19.00  to 
$23.00  depending  on  the  grade  and  size 
of  bale.  Alfalfa  remains  unchanged 
from  $24.00  to  $25.00  for  No.  1.  Rye 
straw  has  reachead  a  new  high  of 
from  $26.00  to  $27.00. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
N.  Y.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  condition  of  tame  hay 
on  May  1  was  76.1  of  normal,  compar¬ 
ed  with  86.8  last  year,  and  88.4  for  the 
ten  year  average.  Stocks  on  hand  on 
May  1,  it  is  estimated,  total  approx¬ 
imately  18,000,000  tons,  or  14%%  of 
last  year’s  crop  compared  with  ap¬ 
proximately  11,000,000  tons  or  11.3% 
a  year  ago. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  are  realizing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  price.  A  few  primes  mounting  to 
$16.00  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  aver¬ 
aging  from  $12.00  to  $15.50. 

Steers  are  in  the  steady  market,  a 
few  still  reaching  $14.00,  but  the  bulk 
averaging  from  $10.00  to  $12.50. 

The  cow  market  is  unchanged  from 
last  week. 

Lambs  are  steady.  Springers  weigh¬ 
ing  61  to  66  pounds  $19.50  to  $20.50. 
Clipped  medium  states  from  $15.00  to 
$18.00. 

Hogs  are  a  little  cheaper,  150  to  200 
pounders  $10.50  to  $11.00.  Heavier 
and  lighter  weights  from  25  to  50  cents 
cheaper. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  on  the  same 
level  as  a  week  ago. 

Country  dressed  spring  lambs  are 


H0LSTEIN5 

■moreMilk 


Greater  milk  pro¬ 
duction  means  more  money  for 
the  farmer.  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
more  milk— the  greater  the  profit. 

Write  for  literature 
he  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINr^FRIESIAN 

Association  of  Ameajca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


District  Managers 

Excellent  opportunity  for  several 
high  grade  men — to  sell  dealers 
full  line  of 

Animal  and  Poultry  Feeds 

Widely  used  throughout  Europe. 
Proved  success  in  this  Country 
wherever  introduced.  Full  terri¬ 
torial  protection.  Credit  on  repeat 
business.  Write  giving  experience 
and  references. 

Louis  Sanders  Corpn., 

50  Church  St., 

New  York  City 


Super  -  Quality  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  Age  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Some  nice 
Chester  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each. 
Sold  subject  to  approval  C.O.D.  Keep 
them  ten  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  my  expense. 

Michael  Lux,  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  cross— Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  $5.50  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJ0NA  FARM.  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

6  to  8  weeks  old . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.50 

►Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  --  Breeders  or  Feeders 

Chester  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Berkshire  or  Chester  cross. 
8  weeks  old,  $4.25;  10  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  Pure  Bred 
Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  Pure  Bred 
Durocs  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
All  pigs  from  our  Registered  Boars  and  high  grade 
Sows.  State  if  you  want  for  Breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  money  order.  Our 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  will  be  satisfied  when  you  see  them.  No 
Babbits.  Crates  free.  STONEHAM  PIG  FARM.  W.  J. 
Talbott,  Prop.,  151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  bloeky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D,  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  m.v  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


SPRINGS  PIGS  FOR  SALE  cT“ec1a"dr 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  All  good  bloeky 
pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  1503-W. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Prompt  Shipment 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  get  good  quality  stock. 
They  are  all  large  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  porkers.  1  guarantee  to  be  all  healthy, 
growing  pigs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weks  old,  $4.50  each.  Will  ship  any 
number  to  you  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  Notice  my 
guarantee — If  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  to  return  pigs 
and  your  money  will  be  returned.  WALTER  LUX, 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  ..Telephone  0086. 
P.  S. — No  charges  for  crating. 


bringing- 11  cents  per  pound  for  primes. 
Anything  from  fair  to  good  7  to  10 
cents. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1928 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Hunterdon  County  to  Stage  Trial  of  TB  Cow 


Amos  Kirby 


IT  will  be  recalled  by  many  readers 
of  the  interest  that  was  stirred  up 
three  or  four  years  ago  through  the 
mock  trial  of  the  white  potato,  which 
was  staged  in  several  parts  of  the 
State.  Thousands 
went  to  see  it. 

Now  the  TB  Cow 
is  being  placed  on 
trial  for  her  life  in 
Hunterdon  County 
on  May  19.  She  has 
been  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  some  time 
and  Prosecutor 
Theodore  Dilts  of 
Flemington  is  de¬ 
termined  to  con¬ 
vince  the  jury  that  she  should  pay  the 
supreme  penalty,  while  William  S. 
Davis,  Three  Bridges,  the  defense  law¬ 
yer  is  quite  as  determined  to  give  her 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Judge  David  H. 
Agans  will  preside. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
prosecutor  himself  has  a  herd  that  is 
untested  for  the  TB  germ,  whereas  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  has  a  tested 
herd.  Witnesses  for  the  defense  are 
Martin  Smith  of  Flemington;  and 
William  Lauderdale  of  St.  Airy.  For 
the  prosecution,  the  witness  will  be  Dr. 
B.  W.  Maxson,  veterinarian,  who  will 
give  expert  testimony,  while  Raimon 
Cary  of  Flemington  and  Clifford  E. 
Snyder  of  Pittstown,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
witnesses. 

A  real  cow  will  be  put  on  the  stand 
as  a  witness,  something  that  has  never 
before  been  done  in  the  history  of  the 
courts  in  this  state.  The  bankers  angle 
will  be  presented  by  George  Danley  of 
the  Hunterdon  County  National  Bank. 

The  characters  are  well  known  in 
agricultural  circles  of  the  state  and 
the  interest  being  aroused  over  the 
first  appearance  of  the  dairy  cow  on 
the  witness  stand  assures  its  being 
shown  in  other  parts  of  the  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer  and  fall 
months. 

Investigating  Egg  Markets 

During  the  past  few  days,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Trenton,  has  had  two  repre- 
sensatives,  B.  W.  Sherburne  and  A.  B. 
Jones  in  New  England  studying  the  egg 
markets  of  these  states.  During  the  past 
three  months  New  England  producers 
have  developed  a  market  for  a  superior 
pack  of  eggs  that  returns  the  producers 
a  premium  over  the  top  that  the  Vineland 
and  Hammonton  producers  are  receiving. 
To  get  first  hand  information  on  this 
situation  and  to  show  the  New  Jersey 
producers  how  to  pack  their  eggs  to  meet 
this  discriminating  trade,  W.  W.  Oley, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  sent 
these  two  market  experts  into  that  terri¬ 
tory. 

Shipping  TB  Cattle 

In  a  recent  clean  up  campaign,  Salem 
County  has  shipped  ten  carloads  of  cattle 
from  the  state  for  slaughter.  This  is 
the  largest  number  ever  sent  from  South 
Jersey  in  a  similar  period. 

Another  Junior  Dairy  Club  has  been 
formed  down  in  Salem  County  and  is 
known  as  the  Lower  Alloways  Creek 
Dairy  Club.  The  newly  elected  officers 
are  Joseph  Winstel,  Jr.,  president; 
Mahlon  Ridgway,  vice-president;  Francis 
Finstel,  secretary-treasurer.  In  addition 
to  the  officers,  the  following  are  charter 
members  of  the  club,— Lucius  Ridgway; 
Waddington  Ridgway;  Odrian  Winstel; 
Marie  Winstel  and  Rose  Winstel. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis  Speaks 

On  May  3,  Harry  R.  Lewis,  now  com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Rhode  Island 
was  the  guest  of  the  Vineland  Poultry 
Association  at  its  regular  meeting  and 
was  greeted  by  over  200  poultrymen.  Prof. 
Lewis,  as  he  was  called  by  scores  pres¬ 
ent,  outlined  some  of  the  things  that  is 
now  confronting  the  egg  producers  of 
the  state.  Prof.  Lewis  believes  that  high- 
egg  prices  and  lower  feed  prices  are  due, 
this  summer,  to  the  poultrymen.  There 
are  fewer  hens  in  the  country  and  less 
eggs  in  storage  at  this  time  than  for 


several  years.  Lower  feed  prices  must 
follow  as  there  will  not  be  the  demand 
for  feeds  this  year  as  in  former  seasons. 

Exchange  Pays  Dividend 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers  Exchange, 
Woodstown,  has  paid  another  dividend 
of  6  per  cent  on  its  outstanding  capital 
stock.  A  total  of  $15,000  was  paid  out 
On  May  first.  This  is  the  eleventh  con¬ 
secutive  cash  dividend  to  be  paid  by  this 
farmers  co-operative. 

Nineteen  property  owners  in  Ocean 
County  have  instituted  suits  against  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  the  forest  fires  that  raged 


over  a  large  part  of  the  County  on  April 
21-22.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  that  have  been  settled  amicably 
with  the  railroad  company. 

Giving  Radio  Talks 

The  farm  radio  talks  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  Experiment  Station  are 
again  being  given  through  station  WPG 
on  each  Monday  evening.  These  talks 
have  proven  of  great  value  to  farmers 
and  home  gardeners  in  many  states.  Re¬ 
cently  the  writer  was  told  that  letters 
from  every  state  along  the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  have  been  received  following  these 
informal  talks. 

Wrapping  Sweet  Potatoes 

The  wrapping  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
paper  similiar  to  apples  has  been  carried 
on  by  dealers  in  Gloucester  County  on  a 
much  larger  scale  this  spring  than  ever 
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before.  As  a  result  of  wrapping,  the 
market  has  paid  a  premium  of  25  ot  50 
cents  a  hamper. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  peach  belts  are 
finding  the  winter  killing  of  the  trees 
much  more  severe  than  they  had  antici¬ 
pated.  In  a  number  of  instances  not 
only  have  the  buds  been  killed  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  last  year’s  wood  has  been 
killed. 

A  Gift  to  Rutgers 

Rutgers  University  has  been  honored 
with  a  gift  from  Dr.  P.  D.  Knieskern, 
Lakewood  of  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
flora  of  South  Jersey.  This  is  considered 
the  largest  and  most  complete  collection 
of  plants  of  South  Jersey  that  has  ever 
been  gathered. 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  that  over  one  quarter 
of  the  samples  of  corn  sent  in  for  ger¬ 
mination  have  been  found  unfit  for  plant¬ 
ing. — Amos  Kirby. 


Northern  New  York  Farm  News 

N ew  Seeding  Is  In  Bad  Shape  This  Spring 


W.  I.  Roe 


THE  arrival  of  summer  weather  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  was  al¬ 
most  a  shock  after  an  April  that  av¬ 
eraged  only  32  degrees  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  according  to  official  reports.  The 
warm,  dry  weather  has  been  very  en¬ 
couraging,  and  has 
dried  the  higher  land 
out  to  the  point  where 
a  number  have  start¬ 
ed  working  and  a 
small  acreage  has 
been  seeded.  It  has 
been  raining  again 
this  afternoon,  one 
shower  following  an¬ 
other,  and  if  it  does 
not  get  too  cold  the 
rain  will  help  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  to  get  a  start.  A 
considerable  acreage  of  new  seeding  is 
in  very  bad  shape.  Some  are  going 
to  plow  it  up,  but  others  with  so  much 
land  under  plow  already,  are  planning 
to  go  right  on,  work  the  land  up  with 
the  disc,  and  reseed.  They  will  use 
a  lighter  seeding  of  a  grain  mixture 
which  they  can  cut  for  hay,  and  hope 
in  this  way  to  get  a  good  grass  sod  for 
a  hay  crop  next  year. 

New  Dairy  Improvement  Ass’n. 

A  new  Dairy  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  has  just  been  formed  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county  with  W.  C.  Taggart  of 
Lisbon  as  the  first  president.  With 
Philip  Smith  of  Gouverneur  as  the  test¬ 
er,  the  association  is  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  immediately  with  some  twenty 
members  already  signed  up.  Roy 
Badger  of  Heuvelton  is  vice-president 
and  Homer  M.  Dunn  of  Lisbon  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  new  tester 
has  just  completed  a  course  at  the  Can¬ 
ton  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Oth¬ 
er  members  announced  are;  Murray  J. 
Fisher,  George  A.  Fisher,  Walter  G. 
Short,  Leslie  Joyce,  and  Edwin  Fish¬ 
er — all  of  Madrid;  C.  D.  Hutchison,  H. 
H.  Badger,  Harold  Havens,  John  W. 
Steele,  and  Benj.  Steele  of  Heuvelton; 
E.  M.  Fields,  Ogdensburg;  A.  A.  Rob¬ 
son,  W.  H.  Davies,  L.  S.  Porteous,  Glen 
B.  Sheldon,  Hobkirk  Bros.,  and  W.  R. 


Binion  of  Lisbon.  County  Agent  Leon 
B.  Claus  assisted  in  the  formation  and 
organization  of  the  association. 

Kirkland  Grange  Burns 
Mortgage 

The  most  important  of  Grange  do¬ 
ings  this  past  week  was  the  burning 
of  their  mortgage  by  Kirkland  Grange 
of  Redwood  on  last  Saturday.  This 
grange  was  organized  38  years  ago, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  R.  R. 
Kirkland  who  was  present  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  meeting.  State  Master  Fred 
J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken  was  the 
main  speaker  of  the  day.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  were  George  Greeney  of  Three  Mile 
Bay,  Pomona  Master  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty;  E.  J.  Walrath  of  Evans  Mills,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Grange  Executive 
Committee;  George  Merrill  of  South 
Rutland,  county  deputy;  past  Deputy 
Elon  O.  Andrus  of  South  Rutland;  and 
L.  L.  Allen  of  Watertown,  State  Grange 


of  the 
Master ; 


Historian.  Present  officers 
grange  are — Albert  L.  King, 

Parker  Lambert,  Overseer;  Edith  Tib¬ 
bies,  lecturer;  Frank  Booth,  steward; 
Lorenz  Felder,  Ass’t  Steward;  Lottie 
Lambert,  Chaplain;  George  Hartman, 
treasurer;  Floyd  Stine,  secretary;  Har¬ 
ry  Hodge,  gatekeeper;  Emma  Stine, 
Ceres;  Mina  Smith,  Pomona;  Mildred 
Kring,  Flora;  Lotha  Snell,  Lady  ass’t. 
steward. 

*  *  * 

Northern  New  York  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  met  at  Gouverneur  last  week  to 
discuss  the  plans  for  action  this  com¬ 
ing  year.  Steps  were  taken  toward 
plans  for  an  exhibit  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
from  the  North  Country  to  be  held  the 
last  week  in  June.  From  this  exhibit 
a  group  will  be  selected  to  go  to  the 
State  Fair  in  the  fall.  Members  of 
the  county  calf  club  are  eligible  for 
competition  in  this  exhibit. — W.  I. 
ROE. 


Notes  From  Western  New  York 


ERIE  County,  New  York,  is  the 
second  county  in  the  United  States 
to  hire  a  county  extension  forester  to 
encourage  reforestation  and  better 
care  of  woodlots.  The  county  forester’s 
name  is  Croydon  Kingsbury.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  Buffalo  the  Erie 
County  council  was  formed  to  act  as 
advisor  to  the  new  forestry  agent. 

Scholarships  for  4-H  Dairy 
Workers 

The  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  offers  two  scholarships  of  $50 
each  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
4-H  dairy  club  boys  at  the  short 
courses  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  next  winter.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  17  years  of  age  or  older 
and  must  be  members  of  4-H  dairy 
clubs  for  at  least  a  year. 


Some  Eastern  Apple 
Problems 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
done  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  not  so 
cold  a  job  as  many  suppose.  With  a 


Delegates  Chosen  to  Attend  Holstein  Meeting 


THE  following  are  the  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  dele¬ 
gates  elected  to  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  June  6,  1928. 

New  York 

Professor  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  Harry 
Yates,  Buffalo;  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Liverpool;  C.  B.  Marshall, 
Morrisville;  Ward  Stevens,  Liverpool;  C. 
F.  Bigler,  Liverpool;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  New  York;  John  M.  Howard,  Sher¬ 
burne;  H.  Y.  Noyes,  Oneida;  R.  J. 
Stevens,  Liverpool;  H.  C.  Wood,  Morris¬ 
ville;  B.  B.  Andrews,  Syracuse;  W.  D. 
Brown,  West  Winfield;  R.  M.  Thompson, 
Heuvelton;  Kent  Overton,  Adams;  W.  I. 
Thomson,  Holland  Patent;  Harvey  Far¬ 
rington,  Lowville;  A.  E.  Chase,  Baldwins- 


ville;  Fred  Blewer,  Owego;  George  W. 
Brown,  Cherry  Creek;  Henry  K.  Jarvis, 
Syracuse;  A.  J.  Williams,  West  Winfield; 
D.  W.  McLaury,  Portlandville ;  Harold  H. 
Smith,  North'  Rose;  and  J.  A.  Leach, 
Cortland. 

New  Jersey 

Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Lebanon;  Peter 
P,  Van  Nuys,  Bellemead  and  J.  Irving 
Stryker,  Millstone. 

Pennsylvania 

John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh;  L.  M. 
Thompson,  Montrose;  H.  E.  Robertson, 
York;  S.  J.  Brownell,  State  College;  Ab¬ 
ner  S.  Deysher,  Reading;  Raymond  B. 
Arnold,  Milan;  I.  V.  Otto,  Carlisle;  J.  G. 
Kerrick,  Towanda;  Albert- B.  Craig,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  J.  W.  Hunter,  Grove  City;  Charles 
S.  Chaffee,  Ulster;  John  H.  Shirk,  Lan¬ 
caster;  Ernest  B.  Spencer,  Millerton. 


warm  coat  and  gloves,  for  one  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and  goes 
about  it,  there  is  plenty  of  exercise.  A 
farmer,  to  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities,  which  is  needful  just  now, 
should  provide  himself  with  employment 
the  year  around.  Sitting  by  the  fire  at 
home  or  at  the  store  does  not  bring  in 
much  cash.  By  late  rising,  social  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  usual  chores  it  is  easy  to 
let  the  winter  slip  by  without  much  done. 
At  harvest  time  one  can  pick  easily  three 
times  as  many  apples  on  low  trees  as  on 
the  usual  run  of  old  orchards.  This  is 
where  the  profit  comes,  for  the  season 
is  not  long  and  winds  are  liable  to  cause 
great  losses  any  day.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  in  ease  and  thoroughness  of 
spraying  and  all  the  other  orchard 
operations. 

A  Word  for  the  Old  Varieties 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the 
old  standard  varieties,  Baldwin,  Greening 
and  Spy.  They  are  of  proved  adaptibility 
to  eastern  conditions,  which  when  well 
grown  still  command  attention  on  the 
markets  along  with  their  newer  rivals. 
McIntosh  is  getting  most  of  the  publicity 
just  now — a  fine  fruit  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint,  not  yet  over-pro¬ 
duced.  Not  so  much  is  heard  about  its 
defects  from  the  growers’  side.  It  has 
extreme  susceptibility  to  scab.  As  a 
grower  remarked:  “They  ought  to  be 
sprayed  every  day.”  It  has  a  short  pick¬ 
ing  season,  and  keeping  season  too,  un¬ 
less  hurried  at  once  into  cold  storage. 
The  tender  flesh  which  makes  it  so  hard 
to  handle  is  the  characteristic  equally 
with  its  flavor  that  makes  it  so  popular 
with  consumers.  I  fear  that  any  variety 
not  having  this  same  tender  flesh,  what¬ 
ever  its  flavor,  will  not  hold  its  place 
with  the  public  as  a  “near  McIntosh.” 

I  feel  that  discouragement  and  neglect 
of  orchards  can  do  no  good.  Apples  are 
by  no  means  the  only  crop  that  faces 
the  constant  threat  of  over-production. 
Apples  in  the  sun  and  near  the  ground 
can  be  grown  good  at  reasonable  expense, 
and  are  a  standard  article  of  commerce. 
Why  not  work  toward  the  high  goal  set 
before  us  in  the  National  Grading  Law? 
Some  future  years,  as  in  the  past,  will 
have  sure  rewards  for  the  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious  fruit  grower.  Remember  the 
lesson  of  the  postage  stamp,  which  if 
well  put  on  can  stick  to  the  thing  till  it 
gets  there. — Herbert  Allen. 
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New  Holmes  Floatless  Carburetor 

Greater 
Mileage 
Quicker 
Starting 
NO  F'oat 

Flooding 

Complete 
Vacuum 
System 
In  Itself 


A  New  Principle  in  Carburetion 
More  Than  a  Carburetor 

Send  For  Descriptive  Folder 

HOLMES  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


1420  So.  Salina  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


With  the  A. A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Cause  of  Self-Starter  Sticking 


“Would  like  to  know  what  causes  my 
automobile  starter  to  stick.  It  flies  in 
all  right,  then  sticks  so  I  cannot  crank  it 
with  the  hand  crank,  but  have  to  get  out 
and  set  the  car  in  gear  and  rock  the 
car  back  and  forth  until  it  loosens  up.  I 
also  know  another  car  that  acts  much 
the  same  way,  occasionally  with  the  bat¬ 
tery  fully  charged.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  trouble  and  how  can  it  be  rem¬ 
edied?  Is  a  new  flywheel  necessary? 
Any  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

PROBABLY  the  most  common  causes 
of  starting  motors  locking  in  this 
way  is  broken  or  damaged  teeth  either 


in  the  starting  rpotor  pinion  or  in  the 
engine  flywheel.  Where  the  flywheel 
rim  and  starter  pinion  are  exposed,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  examine  them 
to  see  if  this  is  the  cause;  where  not 
exposed  it  is  usually  possible  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  flywheel  rim  by  removing  the 
clutch  plate  cover.  If  the  pinion  is 
bad,  a  new  one  is  the  best  remedy. 
If  the  flywheel  teeth  are  broken  a  new 
flywheel  can  be  installed,  or  the  old 
flywheel  can  be  put  in  a  lathe  and  the 
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you  have  the  right 
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smoking  is  the  thing 
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teeth  turned  off  and  a  steel  band  with 
teeth  on  the  outer  surface  can  be 
shrunk  on  the  flywheel. 

Another  common  cause  is  too  much 
grease  and  dirt  or  frozen  mud  or  water 
on  either  the  flywheel  cogs,  the  starter 
pinion,  or  the  starting  motor  shaft 
This  will  usually  be  stopped  by  clean 
ing  of  these  parts  thoroughly  and  keep 
ing  them  clean  with  kerosene  and  light 
cylinder  oil. 

Other  causes  are  worn  pinion,  bent 
starting  motor  shaft,  starting  shaft  out 
of  proper  alignment,  weak  battery 
poor  starting  motor  brushes  or  com 
mutator,  and  so  on.  In  any  case,  thi 
proper  thing  is  to  get  a  competent  me 
chanic  to  look  it  over  carefully  am 
see  just  what  the  trouble  is.  Knowing 
the  cause,  you  can  then  tell  what  can 
be  done  to  remedy  the  trouble.- 
I.  W.  D. 


Savins  Oil  and  Labor  in 


Oiling  Harness 


AS  you  are  anxious  to  have  laboi 
saving  ideas  from  your  reader: 
will  give  you  my  experience. 

It  is  about  time  to  clean  and  oi 
harness,  before  the  busy  season  begins 
and  here  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  oil  is  need' 
ed, — about  two  or  three  gallons  for 
four  harnesses. 

I  put  the  harness  in  a  wash  tub  with 
a  gallon  or  so  of  oil,  and  with  a  com 
mon  bucket  sprayer  (the  kind  used  for 
disinfecting,  etc.),  spray  the  oil  over 
the  harness,  turning  the  harness  ovei 
a  few  times,  in  order  to  cover  it  thor 
oughly.  Then  hang  the  harness  up 
to  drip  off,  over  the  tub,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  are  ready  for  the  nex 
one. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  saj 
that  the  harness  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  warm  water  and  plenty 
of  soap,  using  a  stiff  brush  to  do  thi 
cleaning,  and  to  have  the  harness  fair 
ly  dry,  before  oiling.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  get  this  laboi 
saving  plan  for  a  job  we  always  rathei 
dreaded  as  a  boy.  As  to  the  oil  t( 
be  used,  Farmer’s  Bulletin  1183 — “Can 
of  Leather”,  recommends  a  mixture  ol 
neat’s-foot  oil  and  tallow  applied  warm 
but  not  hot,  or  of  tallow  and  cod  oil 
or  any  good  commercial  harness  oi! 
This  bulletin  can  be  obtained  free  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. — I.  W.  D. 


Reviving  Flash  Light 
Batteries 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes : 

“Here  is  a  method  of  reviving  oil 
flash  light  batteries.  Take  the  old  bat 
teries  and  put  on  a  warm  stove  am 
leave  until  hot.  Then  put  in  the  flas 
light,  and  you  will  have  about  fivi 
hours  more  light  from  them.” 

We  are  glad  to  get  this  suggestioi 
and  will  pass  it  along  to  our  readers 
although  we  have  never  tried  it  out 
It  will  cost  nothing  to  try  and  migb 
well  be  worth  knowing  in  an  emerg 
ency. — I.  W.  D. 


Remedying  An  Elusive 
Knock 

THE  engine  had  a  hard-to-locat 
knock  for  which  various  mechanic 
had  recommended  new  pistons,  bear 
ings  or  valves  as  a  remedy.  This  madi 
the  owner  skeptical,  so  he  took  the  cai 
to  a  mechanic  having  a  reputation  fo 
accuracy  in  locating  motor  troubles 
With  the  pan  off,  this  man  watchei 
the  action  of  the  engine  from  belo« 
and  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  ex 
cessive  end  play  in  the  crankshaft.  Tb 
bearing  caps  were  in  good  condition  s 
he  built  them  up  with  bearing  meta 
and  then  filed  them  smooth  to  a  sniT 
fit.  The  result  was  elimination  of  tb 
knock  and  a  repair  that  proved  pd 
manent. — Ed.  Henry. 
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Poor  Eggs  May  Cause  Poor  Hatches 


Recently  I  had  two  hatches  from  two 
jfferent  incubators  which  were  very  bad. 
he  chicks  developed  in  their  shells  and 
lien  evidently  died  without  making  any 
fort  to  pick  their  way  out.  I  have  kept 
be  temperature  through  the  hatch  at 
lie  proper  temperature.  Eggs  were  turn- 
j  and  cooled  regularly.  I  also  supplied 
loisture.  In  fact  I  followed  the  in- 
truction  book  most  carefully  therefore 
annot  understand  what  the  trouble  can 
e  and  thought  perhaps  you  could  help 
ie.  The  incubators  are  operated  in  a 
50m  on  the  first  floor,  the  temperature 
a  the  room  varying  65  to  70  degrees, 
lould  you  tell  me  what  would  cause  the 
hicks  to  die  like  that?  Also  the  eggs 
-ere  saved  9  days,  turned  each  day  and 
ept  at  a  cool  temperature.— W.  W.  K., 
etc  York. 

HE  trouble  with  your  incubator  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  Assum- 
lg-  that  you  have  followed  the  direc- 
ions  of  the  manufacturer,  it  would 
eem  as  if  the  chicks  should  have 
atched  unless  there  is  something 
rrong  with  your  stock.  Are  you  sure 
hat  the  vitality  of  your  breeders  is 
ood?  Poor  vitality  in  a  breeding 
en  is  enough  in  itself  to  cause  poor 
atchability. 

As  regards  the  incubator  there  are 
ne  or  two  points  that  may  have  caus- 
d  the  trouble.  Is  the  ventilation  of 
our  room  such  that  it  would  carry 
ff  the  carbon  dioxide  (poisonous  gas) 
enerated  by  a  lamp  ?  Has  your  lamp 
moked,  and  do  the  fumes  in  any  way 
enetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  in- 
ubator?  The  fumes  or  smoke  from 
coal  oil  lamp  are  enough  to  kill 
very  chick  in  your  machine  if  they 
nter  it  in  any  quantity.  From  the 
act  that  the  chicks  developed  well  in 
he  shell  I  should  say  that  it  was  some 
ondition  such  as  I  have  just  mention- 
d  that  is  affecting  your  hatchability. 
If  the  chicks  were  hard  and  dried 
p  in  the  shell  this  would  tend  to  prove 
lat  you  did  not  supply  enough  mois- 
ire,  and  that  perhaps  your  tempera- 
are  ran  a  little  high.  On  the  other 
and  if  the  chicks  were  wet  and  sog- 
y  you  may  have  literally  drowned 
hem  out.  The  best  way  to  check 
his  condition  is  to  get  a  small  hygrom- 
ter  and  keep  it  in  your  incubator, 
his  will  give  you  a  chance  to  check 
ie  condition  of  moisture  exactly.  For 
ood  hatching  it  should  read  not  low- 
r  than  sixty  and  may  go  up  to  sixty- 
ve. 

Beyond  these  few  suggestions  I  can- 
ot  help  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
rom  you  again,  but  suggest  that  you 


send  me  the  name  of  the  machine  in 
order  that  I  may  have  a  little  more  to 
go  on.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
somewhere  you  are  not  following  di¬ 
rections  absolutely.  There  can  be  no 
variation  in  the  running  of  an  incu¬ 
bator,  especially  the  small  machine, 
and  I  suggest  that  you  study  them 
over  and  over. 


Prevention  is  the  Best 
Disease  Control 

O  one  has  much  patience  with  the 
man  who  is  always  looking  for 
trouble.  If  ever  any  distinction  may 
be  drawn  between  looking  for  trouble 
and  looking  out  for  trouble,  the  period 
when  chicks  are  partly  grown  is  the 
time.  About  the  most  discouraging 
thing  in  the  course  of  a  season’s  work, 
is  to  have  a  promising,  thrifty  bunch 
of  chicks  suddenly  “go  to  pieces,”  due 
to  ravages  of  worms  or  coccidia. 

On  Long  Island,  as  elsewhere,  we 
have  troubles  with  what  is  glibly  call¬ 
ed  “contamination”.  Dirty,  foul,  in¬ 
fected  soils;  filthy  shipping  crates;  ma¬ 
nure  and  litter  tracked  from  one  end 
of  the  farm  to  the  other,  or  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  Raising  chicks 
on  new  range  does  not  eliminate  con¬ 
tamination,  as  many  have  learned  by 
experience.  Confinement  rearing,  by 
the  use  of  platforms,  may  help. 

Other  things  which  help  include  the 
following: 

Avoidance  of  Contacts  with  All 
Older  Stock 

Grown  birds,  apparently  healthy, 
may  be  heavily  infested  with  parasites 
which  work  havoc  with  young  birds. 

It  costs  enough  to  raise  good  stuff 
without  nursing  along  a  bunch  of  culls. 
The  poultryman  cannot  afford  to  run 
a  convalescent  home  for  stunted,  un¬ 
thrifty  chicks.  They  never  get  bet¬ 
ter;  they  always  get  worse.  The 
cheapest  time  to  weed  them  out  is 
now. 

Prevent  Crowding 

Crowding  may  not  directly  cause  dis¬ 
ease,  but  it  certainly  fosters  it.  The 
house  that  was  plenty  big  enough  to 
start  400  chicks  is  too  small  to  grow 
150  pullets.  Hopper  space  must  be 
provided  so  that  young  stock  can  get 
a  chance  to  eat  at  any  time.  Don’t 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


“Hank,  jest  got  married  ” 

“Wot?  An ’  him  jest  outa  jail,  too!,‘ 

— Judge. 
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She  Noticed 

a  guspicious  Jight 


fpf 'An  Advertisement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

One  night  a  farmer’s  wife  liv¬ 
ing  near  Elmer,  New  Jersey, 
noticed  a  suspicious  light  near 
her  home.  She  suspected 
chicken  thieves.  Going  to  her 
telephone,  she  called  the  oper¬ 
ator  at  Elmer.  The  operator 
notified  a  number  of  people  at¬ 
tending  a  grange  meeting  there. 
A  constable  and  posse  went  at 
once  to  the  farm  and  caught  the 
thief.  He  had  nearly  3000  stolen 
chickens  penned  up  near  his 
place  of  residence.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  telephone  serves  the 
farmer  in  a  thousand  emer¬ 
gencies.  Runs  errands  to  town. 
Finds  out  when  and  where  to 
sell  at  the  best  price.  Brings 
the  doctor  in  case  of  accident 
or  sickness.  Reaches  the  homes 
of  relatives  and  friends.  Pays 
for  itself  in  money  and  con¬ 
venience  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality — we  put  it  in  the  bag !  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
salt,  Protoryme.  No  moat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  it! 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 
corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 
scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 
for  variety. 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “Profitable  Poaltry  Management.”  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free. 
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NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 

BEACON 


EGGMASH 

JflTH  BUTTERHilJ 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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BINDER  TWINE 

in  five  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  sample  and 
our  extra  low  prices  for  192S. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 

Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American-Cerl-O-Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care-  y 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  4 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— 'you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver- 
moment.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Special  June  and  July  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh„  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns:  Anconas  . $4.00  $  7.50  $36.00  $  68  1 

Impt.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns ;  Barks  Rocks;  Wh.  &  Buff  Minorcas  6.25  12.00  55.00  110 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks;  R.C.  &  S.C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50  10.00  47.00  95 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons . 6.00  11.00  52.00  98 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.50  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $6.75  per  100.  W.  P.  Ducklings.  20c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4 %  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

COD  Shipments  f  We  wil1  Khip  20th  Ccntury  Chicks  °-  D-  h)ay  p°stman  011  dchvery) 

Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C. M. Anconas  . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38  $  75 

5.C.B.  Minorcas,  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50  5.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00  5.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25  8.00 

Asst’d.  Heavy  Mixed . . . .  2.75 

Asst’d.  Odds  and  Ends .  2.00  4.00 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  Per  Chick  to  these  prices.  Pullets  6  wks.  50c  each 
— S  wks.  at  75c  each. 

Box  1. 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  FREE  CHICKS  With  every  100  chicks  ordered  during  May  and 


ne  we  give  10  extra  chicks  free  of  charge. 
REDUCED  PRICES— I  ’rices  on  our  high  Quality  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  in¬ 
spected  by  experts,  trained  and  authorized  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Guaranteed  chicks.  Find  out  about  our  guaranteed  plan.  You 
can’t  lose  with  our  chicks.  Get  our  May  and  June  prices. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcheries,  106  Main  St.  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 

for  Vocational  Schoo1 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 


State  Contest  for 
Best  Project 
$926.40  Jgr  v 
clear  in  ^ 

6  mos. 


3c 
Per 
Chick 
Discount 
From  June 
1st  on. 

You  can  do 
as  well,  cata¬ 
logue  of  these 
Sturdy  Well  Bred 
Chicks,  and  the  Story 
of  this  Boy’s  Snccess 
sent  free.  All  Leading 
Breeds.  Write  now. 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


WEEK  OLD 


8  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 
RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Order  Now  For  Jane  and  July  Delivery . 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

Prices  effective  May  20th  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

i  Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  100 

,  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

/II  *1  S.  C.  Reds. . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

I  mOlTO  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  '/fee  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 


Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich..  R.2A 


White  Wyandottes — Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
DAY  OLD  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Leghorn  breeders  State  Banded.  Catalog  gives 
complete  prices — Send  no  money — Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
— 100%  live  arrival. 

REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


“SINGLE  COMB' 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar., 
Apr.  &  May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  succcessors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50,  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Basily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN^kGRICULTURIST 
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expect  your  birds  to  work  in  shifts  at 
the  mash  hox. 

“Never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  you,”  was  never  meant  for  a 
poultryman’s  maxim.  Prevention  is 
the  best  disease  control.  Our  best 
treatments  are  expensive,  uncertain 
and  sometimes  dangerous.  Try  to 
avoid  summer  disease  trouble  by  taking 
pains  in  the  spring. — Locke  James, 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Week  At 
Farmingdale 

DURING  the  26th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,456  eggs,  or  63.6%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  23  eggs,  or  .3% 
under  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  70,666  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  W eek 
White  Leghorns 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.  R.  O.  P . 62 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 61 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  . 60 

Warren’s  Farm  . 60 

E.  C.  Foreman  . 60 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm  59 

High  Pens  T o  Date 
White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  1059 
Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J.  . . 1038 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J . 1037 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich .  970 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

O . 965 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y .  962 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 1090 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass .  986 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 835 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  1 .  829 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 592 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 533 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 851 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 845 

Poultry  Dept.,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont.  ..800 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 824 

William  R.  Speck  . - . 774 


Acetylene  or  Carbide  Slush 
Useful 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  using 
acetylene  or  carbide  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  should  not  throw  away  the  slush 
or  refuse  material  remaining  in  the 
generator,  as  it  has  some  value.  This 
refuse  is  quite  similar  to  the  ordinary 
slaked  or  hydrated  lime  and  may  be 
used  for  many  purposes  for  which  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  used,  and  can  he  used 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  hy¬ 
drated  lime. 

It  is  very  commonly  used  for  white¬ 
wash  purposes,  being  about  thin 
enough  as  it  comes  from  the  generator 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  One  read¬ 
er  reports: 

“In  using  I  apply  the  whitewash 
about  as  thick  as  paint  and  when  it 
gets  thicker  I  add  more  water  to  it— 
as  it  is  inclined  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Some  times  I  add  a  little  salt  to  my 
whitewash  as  I  think  it  helps  to  drive 
it  in  the  timber. 


all  the  branches  of  trees  of  my  orchari 
After  cleaning  all  the  weeds  and  gra: 
from  around  the  trees  I  pour  some 
the  sludge  around  the  bottom  of  th 
trees  as  a  germicide.  It  is  also  goo 
scattered  over  land  as  lime  after 
drys. 

Another  farmer  reports: 

In  using  the  sludge  for  whitewas 
it  is  probable  that  a  small  amount 
soap  added  to  it  will  make  it  a  lit 
better.  A  pint  of  crude  carbolic  aci 
added  to  each  five  gallons  of  whitewas 
will  add  much  to  the  germicidal  valui 
—I.  W.  D. 


Milk  Solids  for  Poultry 


SKIM  milk  solids  are  fundament; 

in  the  poultry  rations  recommende 
by  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleg 
in  Extension  Leaflet  No.  6.  Layin 
mash  formula  is: 

100  lbs.  bran, 

100  lbs.  middlings, 

200  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal, 

100  lbs.  ground  oats, 

50  lbs.  meat  scrap, 

25  lbs.  “powdered  milk”, 

25  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal, 

5  lbs.  fine  salt, 

25  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal. 

The  grain  formula  is  100  lbs.  eac 
of  cracked  corn,  whole  cqrn,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats.  In  addition  the  Lea 
let  recommends:  “Feed  skim  mil 
whenever  available ....  When  all  t 
skim  milk  the  bird  will  consume 
available  meat  scrap  need  not  be  fed 
For  chicks,  the  laying  mash  with 
additional  25  lbs.  of  dry  skim  milk 
recommended,  together  with  chic 
grain,  200  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn,  an 
100  lbs.  cracked  wheat.  Milk  solids 
the  laying  mash  amount  to  4%;  in  t 
chick  mash  to  8%. 


Chicks  in  Asparagus  Bed 


“Is  it  advisable  to  allow  chicks  to  re 
in  a  field  of  asparagus?  Will  the  chic! 
damage  the  asparagus?” 

THERE  is  some  evidence  that  chic 
of  any  size  will  injure  asparagi 
tips  just  as  they  are  breaking  throu 
the  ground.  However,  after  the  cu 
ting  season  is  over,  an  asparagus  bf 
makes  a  good  range  if  not  too  crow 
ed.  The  growing  pullets  will  kei 
the  asparagus  beetles  cleaned  out,  the 
droppings  will  be  of  some  benefit  ai 
they  will  help  to  keep  the  weeds  dow 


Hard  Yolked  Eggs 


Useful  in  Henhouse 
I  whitewash  my  chicken  house  and 
all  my  chicken  coops  with  it  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  and  am  never  bothered 
with  any  chicken  mites  as  they  cannot 
live  where  the  sludge  goes.  I  white¬ 
wash  all  the  body  and  lower  parts  of 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  being  hard  as  if 
was  boiled  and  the  white  being  all  cloW 
and  dark?  There  has  been  two  the  sat 
way  and  I  know  they  are  not  rotte 
When  I  have  been  cleaning  chickens 
have  seen  little  hard  yolks  in  the  eg 
but  I  never  knew  what  made  them 
and  never  saw  an  egg  that  way  befoi 
I  used  to  think  it  was  because  the 
wanted  to  set  and  the  egg  did  not  i 
velop  that  made  them  that  way. 
have  good  care  and  are  out  doors  sit 
the  weather  is  nice. — 

THE  condition  that  you  describe 
the  yolk  of  your  birds  is  not  ve 
serious.  I  have  had  the  same  cofl 
tion  here  in  a  bird  or  two.  What  ptf 
ably  happens  is  this :  a  hen  stops  layi 
rather  suddenly,  and  an  egg  is  earn 
in  her  body  practically  all  formed,  2 
at  a  temperature  of  little  over  a  b 
dred.  The  result  is  what  one  mi? 
call  a  truly  hard  boiled  egg.  I  do  t 
think  that  you  will  find  anything  wro 
with  your  birds,  and  about  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Best  for 


Baby  Chicks, 
Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value— contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose(  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.  42d  St. 

New  York  _ _ 

City  d  1 I 1  «■*'  I  I  •  J 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Profitable  Chicks  and  Dux 
Will  Always  Satisfy  You 

Hardy,  northern  grown,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing,  free  range  breeding  flocks  in¬ 
sures  you  livable,  profitable  chicks. 
Our  prices  will  save  you  money. 
3  week’s  old  chix  in  all  breeds. 


LEGHORNS— REDS 
ROCKS— WYANDOTTES 
PEKIN  DUX 

100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

For  bigger  Poultry  Profits 
get  our  catalog. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm 

Box  25,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1887 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 
FULL  OF  VITALITY, 
iftto  I  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
lS23E2*i_f  made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo- 
rs  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
,o  know  how.  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 

d  price  list  free.  Innn 

C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $7o.OO  per  000 

C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8o  each,  $75.00  per  000 

rred  Plymouth  Rooks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  000 

C  R  I  Reds  . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  000 

C.  Black  Minorcas . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  000 

avy  Breeds— Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  000 

)ht  Breeds— Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

MEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
i  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
aranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
tes.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re- 
ble  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


We  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
$9.95  a  Hundred 
White  Leghorn 

Bred-To-Lay  Chicks,  for  generations 
hatched  on  our  own  home  Plant. 
Special  price  above  to  have  you  try 
Farm-Service  301  egg  record  Heavy- 
Weight  winter  egg  producers.  $47.50 
for  500.  Just  send  postal  card  stating 
how  many.  Pay  your  own  postman. 
An  old  reliable  farm  hatchery. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A10,  Tyrone,  Penn. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  avoid  all 
sudden  changes  which  might  in  any 
way  stop  egg  production  quickly.  If 
the  trouble  continues  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  you  again  because  it  is  a 
rather  unique  circumstance  to  get  any 
very  great  number  of  such  eggs. — L.  H. 
H. 


A  Remedy  for  Gapes 

PLEASE  publish  this  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  who  are  troubled  with 
gape  worms  in  poultry,  if  they  slightly 
cloud  all  drinking  water  for  baby 
chicks  with  creolin  (Pearson)  they 
will  have  few  cases  in  the  future.  One 
strand  of  picture  wire  12  inches  long, 
doubled  is  a  good  gaper  for  the  chance 
case.  Creolin  has  solved  the  gape 
problem  for  me  for  five  years. — MRS. 
E.  B. 


Codliver  oil  fed  to  laying  hens  in 
the  proportion  of  1  quart  oil  to  100 
pounds  mash  will  increase  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  hatchability,  and  reduce  nu¬ 
tritional  disorders,  according  to  uni¬ 
versity  specialists. 


Paint  Preserves  and  Beauti¬ 
fies  Farm  Buildings 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Paint  brushes  can  he  kept  for  a  few 
days  in  raw  linseed  oil.  Before  us¬ 
ing  again,  remove  as  much  oil  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  brush.  Brushes  that 
have  been  used  for  flat  finish  paints 
and  that  are  to  he  used  again  for  the 
same  paint  may  be  kept  in  kerosene. 

A  satisfactory  way  to  keep  brushes 
for  a  long  time  is  to  hang  them  in  raw 
linseed  oil,  preferably  in  a  closed  con¬ 
tainer.  A  hole  can  be  bored  in  the 
handle  of  each  so  it  can  be  suspended 
deep  enough  for  the  bristles  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  without  having  them  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pail.  Another  method 
is  to  wash  the  brush  with  turpentine 
or  kerosene,  then  soap  and  water.  The 
brush  can  then  be  dried,  wrapped  in 
paper  to  keep  out  dust  and  put  away 
until  needed  again. 

Old  brushes  where  paint  has  harden¬ 
ed  may  be  softened  up  and  made  suit¬ 
able  for  rough  jobs  but  can  never  be 
put  in  as  good  condition  as  new.  One 
method  is  to  allow  the  brush  to  soak 
for  26  hours  in  a  warm  solution  of  a 
pound  of  sal  soda  to  3  pints  of  water. 
Sometimes  they  can  he  softened  by 
soaking  in  raw  linseed  oil  fdr  a  day 
or  two  and  then  washing  in  hot  tur¬ 
pentine. 

Considerable  interest  has  recently 
been  shown  in  equipment  for  spraying 
on  paint.  Paint  sprayers  as  a  rule 
save  time  but  use  more  paint.  The 
cost  of  equipment  is  around  $400  so 
it  is  apparent  that  the  only  possibilities 
for  using  this  method  on  farms  is  for 
a  man  to  buy  one  and  contract  to  do 
a  lot  of  painting  with  it  or  for  a  group 
of  farmers  to  buy  one  on  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis.  Doubtless  the  use  of  paint 
spraying  machines  will  increase  under 
certain  conditions. 

Paint  costs  have  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years  but  so  have  all  costs. 
Paint  not  only  preserves  wood  from 
rotting  but  it  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  farmstead. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  publishes  bulletin  1452, 
"Painting  on  the  Farm,”  which  gives 
a  lot  of  information.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking. 
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Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  ^ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ' 

9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  4l 
free  poultry  book  and  prices. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N. 


SCHWEGLERS’THOR-O-BRED’VgABY 

“LIVE  AND  LAY"  Lrl  ILK.O 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


l#l€#cmekA 


They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedi¬ 
grees  285  to  314.  May  Prices  Very  Low.  Order  Now!  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . .  $3.00  $6.00  $(1.00  $52.50  $(00.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  108.00 

Giants,  $20  per  100.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected 
flocks,  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding  few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will 
grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

Assorted  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box 


$  8.00  $37.00  $70.0' 
.  10.00  47.00  90.0' 
.  10.00  47.00 
11.00  52.00 
6.50  30.00 
.  8.00  37.00 

..  7.00  32.00 
166,  Richfield,  Pi 


90.00 

90.00 

58.00 

70.00 

60.00 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
ii. ass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas,  $11  per  100;  Barred,  Buff,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13  per  100:  White 
Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100;  Jersey 
Giants  $17  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10  per  100; 
Light  Broilers  $8  per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducklings  $30  per  100. 

Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  Immediate  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $50.00  $100.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  60.00  120.00 

W  Wyandottes  &  Bl.  Minorcas...  14.00  65.00  130.00 

Assorted  chicks— Light  8c,  Heavy  lie:  Pekin  Duck¬ 
ings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and  prices. 
Also  special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Will  ship  C.O.D 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Assorted  Light. 
Heavy  Mixed . 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

...  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  80 

...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 


I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Pure  Wyckoff  Leghorn  Pullets 


From  selected  yearlings  mated  to  cockerels  from  cer¬ 
tified  matings.  Twelve  weeks  old  $1.00  each.  Ready 

May  25.  PAUL  K.  HAMBLET,  DEPOSIT,  N.  Y. 


-  TT  r r  rr  White  Leghorns.  $7 ;  Barred 
I  H  I  I  K  S  Hocks.  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 

1*  V/lvtJ  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  leghorns  7c.  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6o. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  “New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
‘Duck  News”  Free 

.sgym 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Front  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  RICHf^Ld!  pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas. . $12.  per  iOO 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks; 

Light,  8c :  Light  and  Heavy,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 

Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 


Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rooks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


200,000  Chicks  1928  su?|S“^*utv 

These  prices  effective  May  15.  From  free  range  Breeders. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Breed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa.,  Rl. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leg¬ 
horn.  Chick  will  please  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layer  and  profit  payer  you  ever  had.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Black  Leghorn. 

Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  so  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00  per  100  from  our 
free  range  flock.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  F,  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ammoth-Pekin  Ducklings  $25  per  hundred,  delivered. 
Small  lot,  $28.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomviile,  N.  y. 


A 
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Off  the  Canned  F ood  Shelf 


When  Time  and  Duties  Press  Hard ,  Save  Some  of  the  Work  for  Cooler  Weather 


THERE  is  no  need  to  bewail  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  heavy  sweets  on 
your  shelves  is  running  low — not  if 
there  are  still  plenty  of  cans  of  plain 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
store  room.  In  fact  some  home  mak¬ 
ers  I  know  prefer  to  leave  the  bulk 
of  the  jam  making  and  the  jelly  boil¬ 
ing  until  the  cold  days  of  winter  when 
the  roaring  fire  in  the  range  does  not 
stifle  the  cook  in  charge. 

Delicious  jams  may  be  made  by  com¬ 
bining  an  equal  measure  of  granulat¬ 
ed  sugar  and  blackberries,  huckleber¬ 
ries,  plums,  or  a  combination  of  apple 
sauce  and  blackberries — that  have  not 
previously  been  sweetened.  If  some 
sugar  has  been  used  in  canning  the 
fruits  the  cook  will  probably  know  or 
can  experiment  a  little  to  find  out  how 
much  more  sugar  to  add. 

If  cherry,  peach  or  plum  preserves 
are  wanted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
drain  the  juice  from  the  fruit  and  use 
in  making  a  heavy  syrup.  When  the 
syrup  is  boiled  until  thick  the  fruit 
may  be  put  in  and  allowed  to  cook 
slowly  until  the  syrup  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  pieces  so  they  are  more 
or  less  transparent  as  they  appear 


Smart  Apron  and  Cap 


Apron  pattern  3344  is  very  smart  and 
serviceable,  cutting  in  one  piece  with 
strap  extensions  that  cross  at  center  back 
and  button  on  the  sides.  Percale,  ging¬ 
ham,  sateen  or  cretonne  would  make  up 
attractively  (2  yards  being  required  and 
5%  yards  of  binding).  It  cuts  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and  large.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Summer  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


when  made  in  the  usual  manner  and 
season. 

When  fruit  such  as  peaches,  apples 
or  plums  are  combined  with  the  sugar 
without  the  draining  the  product  is 
apt  to  be  more  of  a  butter  or  jam 
which  may,  by  the  addition  of  spices, 
nuts,  raisins,  combined  or  separately, 
become  a  very  tasty— sometimes  un¬ 
usual,  conserve.  Rhubarb  may  also 
be  used  in  a  winter  made  conserve. 

When  my  supply  of  apple  butter  gave 
out  last  winter  I  made  more  from  the 
plain  apple  sauce  I  had  put  up  for  pies 
and  sauce.  The  apples  were  freed  of 
all  lumps,  sugar  was  added  at  the  rate 
of  three  cups  sugar  to  five  of  the  fruit 
pulp.  The  fruit  was  then  allowed  to 
cook  until  thick  as  desired  and  I  didn’t 
mind  having  to  watch  it  closely  as  we 
usually  do  when  the  days  are  hot  and 
long. 

Fruit  juices  may  be  canned  plain  in 
the  summer  for  jelly  making  of  course. 
Or  the  juice  may  be  taken  from  the 
fruit  canned  for  other  purposes.  Once  I 


Spring 

L.  M.  Thornton 

Rivers  and  rivulets  leaping  and  dancing, 

South  winds  and  sunshine  for  Springtime  is  here; 
Buds  of  the  daffodils  swelling,  advancing, 
Crocuses  framing  a  message  of  cheer; 

Glimmer  of  rushes  the  gay  call  obeying 
Flashes  of  light  in  a  blue-bird’s  soft  wing, 

Song  of  a  thrush  in  the  maple  tree  swaying, 
Elm  tree  and  oriole  welcoming  Spring. 

Violets  blue  in  a  border  of  grasses, 

Purple  of  hyacinths,  graceful  and  free, 

Patter  of  raindrops  as  swift  a  shower  passes, 
Glory  of  sunshine  that  brightens  the  lea. 
Welcome  of  blossoms  and  uplifted  voices. 

Hearts  that  are  merry  and  welkins  that  ring, 
God’s  in  his  Heaven  and  Nature  rejoices, 

All  the  world  welcomes  the  coming  of  Spring. 


drained  the  juice  from  several  cans  of 
grapes  that  had  hard  crystals  in  them 
so  they  were  not  usable  for  pies.  I 
used  two  measures  of  sugar  to  three  of 
juice,  boiled  rapidly  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  had  a  palatable  product 
from  something  that  appeared  useless. 
I  sometimes  drain  the  juice  from  black¬ 
berries  to  use  for  jelly  and  combine 
the  pulp  with  apple  sauce  and  sugar  to 
be  cooked  into  a  jam  that  is  different 
but  good.  The  use  of  commercial 
pectin  has  made  it  possible  to  use  fruit 
juices  that  ordinarily  do  not  produce 
satisfactory  jelly.  Sometimes  two  or 
more  varieties  of  juice  may  be  combin¬ 
ed  to  produce  a  surprisingly  good  jelly 
or  a  fruit  syrup  that  is  very  good  with 
bread,  waffles,  or,  hot  biscuits. 

From  the  vegetable  shelves  may  be 
taken  canned  pumpkin  or  squash,  eith¬ 
er  of  which  may  be  made  into  a  sweet 
in  the  same  manner  as  apple  butter, 
using  less  sugar,  say  two  cups  sugar 
to  four  of  pulp.  Add  lemon  juice 
and  spices  and  cook  until  thick.  Some 
will  prefer  this  made  with  brown  sugar 
or  sorghum  as  the  sweetening  agent. 

Some  will  like  to  try  a  jam  made 
from  canned  tomatoes.  Add  two  cups 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  to  a 
quart  of  tomatoes  that  have  been 
canned  without  salt.  Cook  until 
thick.  Spices  may  be  added  if  desir¬ 
ed. 

The  plain  canned  fruits  on  our 
shelves  may  often  be  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  dates,  raisins,  nuts,  figs, 
oranges,  cranberries,  or  pineapple  from 
the  grocery  to  make  most  delicious 
sweets  that  we  would  never  think  of 
if  our  shelves  still  had  an  abundance 
of  heavy  sweets  ready  for  instant  use. 

Don’t  worry  because  you  failed  to 
make  enough  jams  and  jellies  to  last 
from  one  canning  season  to  the  next. 
Just  use  up  some  more  of  the  canned 


stuff  and  see  if  you  and  your  family 
aren’t  just  as  well  off.  You’ll  prob¬ 
ably  decide  to  leave  off  much  of  the 
jam  and  jelly  making  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  can  more  to  be  finished  into 
jams,  preserves  and  jelly  when  the  fire 
in  the  range  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  when  the  thermometer  soars  high. 
— Lennie  Hollon  Land. 


Home  Bureau  District  Meets 
At  Elmira 

THE  Southern  Tier  District  meeting 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  met  at  Elmira  April  26  to  28 
with  an  attendance  of  approximately 
130  voting  representatives  and  vis¬ 
iting  members.  The  counties  of  the 
district  and  their  delegates  were  as 
follows: 

Tompkins  county  —  Mrs.  Merton 
Stevens,  R.  D.  7,  Freevile;  Broome 
County — Mrs.  C.  L.  Robinson,  Chen¬ 
ango  Forks;  Otsego  County — Reporting 
for  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Hinter- 
mister,  Cooperstown;  Cortland  coun¬ 
ty — Mrs.  J.  E.  Harvey,  R.  1,  Marathon; 
Tioga  county — Mrs.  E.  W.  Belden, 
Berkshire;  Chenango  county — Mrs.  H. 
M.  Stratton,  Oxford;  Schuyler  county — 


mira  told  how  the  county  library  works 
in  Chemung  County. 

It  was  two  days  of  inspiration  and 
information.  High  spots  of  pleasure 
were  the  evening  of  recreation  at  which 
the  West  Elmira  group  served  refresh¬ 
ments,  the  luncheon  on  Friday  at  the 
Bon  Ton  tea  room,  the  banquet  that 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Rathbun,  and  the 
playlet,  “So  I  Turn  My  Clouds  About,” 
presented  by  the  Horseheads  Home  Bu¬ 
reau.  Some  topics  which  aroused  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  and  interest  were  “Bet¬ 
ter  Movies”  led  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brigden, 
“Roundtable  of  Home  Bureau  Prob¬ 
lems”  led  by  Mrs.  Merton  Stevens  and 
the  “County  Library”  led  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
Diven. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

I  have  a  girl  of  ten  who  is  not  learn¬ 
ing  much  in  our  rural  school.  She 
has  a  mental  rating  around  60.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  suitable  school,  cost, 
etc.  ?  Better  still  if  some  one  would 
give  their  experience  in  sending  a  de¬ 
ficient  child  to  a  school.  No  provision 
seems  to  be  made  in  rural  schools  and 
yet  there  must  be  many  mothers  who 
would  like  them  to  be  taught  to  do 
something  useful,  so  they  would  be¬ 


The  revived  interest  in  piecing  or  patchwork  can  find  an  attractive  out¬ 
let  in  pillow  tops  as  well  as  in  quilts.  The  paper  patterns  for  these  pillow 
tops  are  cut  for  14  inch  tops  and  can  be  had  for  15  cents  from  the  House¬ 
hold  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
If  you  prefer  a  whole  pieced  top  to  use  as  a  pattern  enclose  30  cents  with 
your  order.  Or  if  you  are  a  clever  artist  or  mathematician  you  can  de¬ 
velop  your  own  patterns  in  any  size  from  the  series  of  quilt  and  pillow 
top  illustrations  now  running  on  these  pages. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Jennings,  Watkins  Glen; 
Delaware  county  —  not  represented; 
Chemung  county — Mrs.  John  Voorhis, 
Elmira. 

Mrs.  William  Wigsten  of  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  was  a  capable  chairman  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Stratton  of  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
was  busy  with  the  secretarial  duties 
of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Edward  Young 
of  Milton,  N.  Y.,  State  President  of 
the  Federation,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 
Hooper  of  Rome,  Secretary,  lent  their 
helpful  presence  to  the  occasion.  Oth¬ 
ers  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  were  Mrs.  Alfred  Abbuhl, 
Greene ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Seymour,  Bing¬ 
hamton;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Honorary 
President,  Marathon;  Mrs.  Edward  Ott, 
Ithaca;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hall  Morse, 
Levanna.  From  the  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  and  Central  office  of 
Home  Bureaus  came  these  speakers: 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Miss 
Flora  Rose,  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith, 
Miss  Claribel  Nye  and  Miss  Dorothy 
De  Lany.  Miss  Alma  Montgomery, 
head  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elmira  College  where  the 
meetings  were  held,  gave  the  speech 
of  welcome.  Miss  Very  McCrea  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  spoke  on 
“Woman’s  Part”.  Miss  Mary  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  Slate  Department  of 
Education  appealed  to  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  to  assist  in  improving  the  health 
of  school  children  by  having  a  train¬ 
ed  nutritionist  to  come  to  the  schools 
and  by  promoting  hot  lunches  in  every 
schdol  where  children  can  not  go  home 
to  lunch.  Mrs.  George  Diven  of  El¬ 


come  self-supporting  and  not  a  public 
charge.  I  have  never  read  anything 
about  it  in  our  rural  papers  though 
they  discuss  most  everything  else. 

ANXIOUS  MOTHER. 

O  doubt  there  are  other  mothers 
who  have  had  experiences  provid¬ 
ing  training  for  deficient  children.  As 
this  mother  says,  it  is  only  wise  and 
far-sighted  to  see  that  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  shall  be  trained  so  that, 
no  matter  what  happens  to  deprive 
them  of  parents  or  family  help,  they 
will  not  become  public  charges.  Your 
experience  may  be  of  help,  not  only 
to  “Anxious  Mother”  but  to  others,  who 
have  not  yet  brought  it  to  the  “Cor¬ 
ner”.  AUNT  JANET. 


Gingham  Elandkerchiefs 

DID  you  know  that  you  could  make 
very  Frenchy  looking  handkerchiefs 
from  a  bit  of  fine  check  gingham? 
Cat  stitch  the  edges  with  silk,  and 
work  a  cross  stitch  design  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  If  you  have  forgotten  some  one 
at  Christmas,  slip  one  of  these  hankies 
in  an  envelope  with  the  following 
verse,  written  on  a  card. 

I  hope  that  through  the  long  long  year, 
That  now  before  you  lies, 

You’ll  use  this  hanky  for  your  nose, 
But  never  for  your  eyes! 

— E.  D.  Y  Calif. 


Sizing  Walls 

Dissolve  1  pound  of  glue  in  a  little 
hot  water  and  then  add  1  gallon  of 
cold  water.  Apply  this  to  the  wall 
with  a  brush  before  adding  new  paper. 
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Make  Yourself  Comfortable 

A  Sense  of  Physical  Well-being  is  a  Great  Asset  to  Any  Worker 


OST  of  us  housekeepers  think  that 
we  are  too  busy  to  take  any  heed 
for  our  own  comfort  during  working 
hours.  I  have  often  worked  in  a 
kitchen  that  was  uncomfortably  warm, 
because  I  felt  that  I  couldn’t  spare  the 
minutes  of  my  time  that  it  would  take 
to  open  a  door  or  window.  I  imagine 
that  most  of  us  have  done  such  fool¬ 
ish  things. 

I  have  finally  decided  that  this  is  a 
poor  policy,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  work  to  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  we  can.  The  time  that 
we  spend  making  ourselves  more  com¬ 
fortable,  instead  of  being  wasted,  adds 
materially  to  our  efficiency. 

Because  she  must  stand  on  her  feet 
so  much,  one  of  the  housekeeper’s  dis¬ 
comforts  is  aching  feet.  Have  two 


Conservative  and  Smart 


ure.  The  pressed  pleats  at  the  side  give 
the  animated  silhouette  when  the  wear- 
sr  is  in  motion.  The  light  weight  wool¬ 
ens  or  heavier  silks  are  the  right  fabrics 
for  this  pattern  which  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  iO-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  ZQ-inch  contrasting  and  1  yard  of  27- 
inch  material  for  camisole.  Price  13c. 


pairs  of  work  shoes  and  particularly 
in  warm  weather,  you  will  find  it  a 
great  rest  to  change  shoes  during  the 
day.  After  I  have  finished  some  es¬ 
pecially  warm  or  dirty  job,  I  take  time 
to  wash  my  face  and  comb  my  bob.  It 
hakes  me  feel  so  tidy  and  clean  that 
t  gives  me  fresh  energy  for  the  next 
•ask.  I  take  time  to  brush  my  teeth 
a  the  morning  even  though  the  work 
i'raits.  I  do  not  relegate  it  to  some 
hore  convenient  time  of  the  day  be¬ 
cause,  foolish  as  it  may  sound,  I  can’t 
concentrate  whole-heartedly  on  my 


work  when  my  mouth  is  not  comfort¬ 
able. 

Another  thing  that  makes  life  easier 
is  a  small  hand  brush,  because  it  cleans 
hands  and  nails  much  more  quickly 
than  will  soap  and  water  alone.  When 
I  am  in  haste  to  rush  from  cleaning 
the  stove  to  baking  cookies  I  want  to 
clean  my  hands  well  and  quickly. 
Which  reminds  me  of  soap.  Use  toi¬ 
let  soap  for  your  hands.  We  house¬ 
keepers  wash  our  hands  so  many, 
many  times  a  day,  that  it  is  very  hard 
on  the  skin.  Toilet  soap  is  much 
kinder  to  the  skin  than  laundry  soap, 
and  who  can  put  their  hands  into  the 
dish-pan  with  enthusiasm,  when  they 
are  chapped  and  smarting? 

A  Change  of  Work  is  Restful 

Another  thing  I  have  found  that 
rests  one  very  much  is  a  change  in 
routine.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
schedules,  but  I  also  believe  in  upset¬ 
ting  them  occasionally!  For  example: 
It  is  usually  best  to  wash  the  dishes 
and  clean  up  the  kitchen  first  in  the 
morning,  and  then  put  the  bed-rooms 
in  order.  Once  in  awhile  I  reverse  the 
order  and  make  the  beds  before  I  wash 
the  dishes.  It  is  really  good  philoso¬ 
phy,  because  it  breaks  the  monotony 
of  routine.  I  think  we  all  occasional¬ 
ly  have  an  “edgy”  day,  (let’s  hope  they 
don’t  come  often).  This  is  the  kind  of 
a  day  when  work  has  no  appeal,  when 
everything  in  our  environment  looks 
disagreeable  to  us.  The  main  cause 
of  these  days  is  probably  overwork 
and  lack  of  change.  I  hate  to  con¬ 
fess  it,  but  I  have  found  that  I  am 


May  Woods 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Morris 

Crimson  are  the  maple  buds 
Animate  with  bees, 

Oak  leaves  curl  their  coral  mists 
Through  the  tangled  trees — 
Tasselled  willows  squander  gold, 
Dallying  with  the  breeze ; 

And  in  snowy  bridal  frills 
Dogwoods  grace  the  quickening  hills. 

Comes  a  swift  remembering 
Of  October’s  fire — 

Veiled  in  virgin  beauty  here. 

Promise  and  desire ; 

Down  the  smiling  paths  of  Spring 
Little  ghosts  of  gay  leaves  wing. 


seldom  successful  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  large  undertaking  on  such 
a  day.  I  have  about  decided  that  it 
is  useless  to  try,  and  I  neglect  house¬ 
work,  for  some  more  diverting  job  that 
seems  to  drive  the  blues  away.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  do  some  mending  or  sew¬ 
ing,  woi’k  in  the  garden,  or  wash  your 
hair.  Or,  better  still,  go  out  for  the 
day,  and  get  a  new  perspective.  Prob¬ 
ably  I  have  shocked  some  one  because 
I  seem  to  advocate  running  away  from 
work,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  wisest 
thing  to  do. 

People  engaged  in  business  have  an 
hour  or  more  at  noon  for  lunch  and  a 
rest.  The  housekeeper  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  plenty  of  time  for  her  lunch, 
and  a  short  noon  time  rest.  We 
shouldn’t  any  of  us  have  a  conscience 
too  keen  to  deny  ourselves  this  rest, 
for  it  will  make  the  afternoon’s  work 
go  more  smoothly  and  easily. — G.  S., 
N.  Y. 


Gleaning  Kerosene  Stoves 

HERE  is  my  way  of  cleaning  car¬ 
bon  off  kerosene  stoves.  Take 
a  large  pot  and  fill  about  two-thirds 
full  of  water  and  then  put  two-thirds 
of  a  pound  of  common  baking  soda  in¬ 
to  the  water,  and  keep  the  water  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Remove  all  wicks  and  boil 


the  burners  and  other  parts  of  the 
stove  about  20  minutes.  Remove 
parts  from  soda  water  and  dip  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  dry,  and  polish  with 
a  flannel  cloth.  This  method  will  also 
clean  the  enameled  chimneys.  When 
through  boiling  the  stove  parts,  I  use 
the  hot  soda  for  washing  the  stove, 
and  it  sure  does  the  work. 

—Mrs.  B.  W. 


Clothes  Moths 

Destructive  to  woolen  textiles,  fur, 
feathers,  and  carpets  or  upholstery. 
The  destruction  is  done  by  the  larva 
or  worm  which  develops  from  the 
moth  egg. 

Prevention: — Keep  moths  from  de¬ 
positing  eggs. 

1.  Hang  textiles  in  sun  and  air, 

and  » 

2.  Beat  carefully  and  brush  so 
as  to  remove  any  eggs  that  may 
be  present,  and 

3.  Pack  tightly  in  clean  boxes, 
bags  of  cotton,  linen  or  strong 
paper,  and  include 

4.  Repellents  such  as  tobacco, 
pepper,  camphor,  napthaline  balls, 
and  cedar  chips,  which  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  keeping  moths  out,  as  long 
as  odor  is  strong;  then 

5.  Seal  edges  of  boxes  with 
wrapping  paper. 

6.  Keep  closets  clean. 

7.  Or  use  cold  storage  method 
(adopted  by  dealers  in  furs,  etc.). 
Temperature  is  so  low  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  inactivity. 

Extermination: — If  the  moth  worm 
has  developed,  the  housekeeper  must 
give  her  attention  to  the  closet  or  stor¬ 
age  place. 

1.  Take  clothing  to  sunlight  and 
brush  thoroughly. 

2.  Wash  the  closet  with  strong 
soapsuds. 

3.  Burn  a  sulphur  candle. 

4.  Spray  walls,  shelves,  and 
boxes  with  oil  of  cedar,  gasoline 
or  benzine.  (Avoid  fire.) 


Vogue  of  Quilted  Pillows 

LOVELY  quilted  pillows  add  to  the 
charm  of  any  room.  These  designs 
are  stamped  on  the  cotton  padding 
which  is  quilted  to  the  rayon  or  satin 


top  this  outlining  the  very  artistic  de¬ 
sign.  The  pillow  tops  and  backs  come 
in  rayon  or  satin  in  colors,  rose,  nile 
green,  saxe  blue,  maize,  tangerine  or 
black.  Rayon  with  wadding  for  pillow 
5332,  75  cents  each,  for  5336,  85  cents 
each.  Satin  with  wadding  No.  5332, 
$2.75  each,  No.  5336,  $3.25  each.  Order 
by  number  and  color.  Send  orders  to 


Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book  the  Art  of  Embroidery, 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with 
70  illustrations  showing  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  stitches.  Our  complete  catalog  of 
embroidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


T 


The  fourth  R — Rubbing! 

The  "readin’,  ’ritin’,  ’rithmetic”  years 
of  your  children  are  years  of  added 
work  for  you — and  part  of  this  is 
washing  their  grimy  clothes.  But  that 
job  can  be  so  much  easier  by  using 
Fels-Naptha.  Plenty  of  naptha  to 
loosen  the  ground-in  dirt  and  good 
golden  soap  to  wash  it  away,  blended 
into  one  golden  bar  by  our  exclusive 
process.  Two  effective,  safe  cleaners 
instead  of  one!  That  means  extra 
help.  That’s  the  reason  why  .... 

Nothing  takes  tne  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


All  Catalog  Prices 
Reduced  1 0% 


Readers  of  this  paper  have  so  heartily  endorsed 
the  sale  we  have  run  for  the  past  two  months 
that  through  volume  business  we  are  enabled 
to  continue  the  sale  for  another  month. 
DEDUCT  10%  FROM  THE  CATALOG  PRICE 
YOURSELF. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 

Was  $57.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 


Was  $175 
NOW 

*157^ 


\i;r  T>  A  V  Tie  Freight 

W  H  r  A  I  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


CuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcnm  free.  Address: 
Catlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Maes. 


ays' Free  Trial 

_  _  New  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 

direct  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  low  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
cample.  Make  big  money.  Many  models  $21  50  up. 

Guaranteed  $1.50  each,  wheels, 
lamps,  horns,  eguipment  at  half 
ices,  send  No  Money.  Write  for 
rices  and 


Ti**es 

&  usual  prices, 


um 


our  marvelous  prh 
terms  on  RANGER  Bicyclea. 

CYCLE  CftDept. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


117 A AJ  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
YYUUL  BATTING —  us  jour  wool  and  we  will 
ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 
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Wooden  Spoil  -By  Victor  Rousseau 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HOPES  AND  PLANS 
ILARY  awoke  next  morning  feel¬ 
ing  almost  as  fit  as  before  his  in¬ 
jury.  He  had  just  managed  to  get 
into  his  clothes  when  the  boy  from  the 
post  office  brought  him  a  note  from 
Madeleine,  hastily  scribbled  an  hour 
before.  She  wrote  that  her  father 
had  slept  through  the  night  and  was 
now  conscious.  The  stroke  had  been 
a  very  slight  one;  he  was  partly  par¬ 
alyzed  on  one  side,  but  he  could  speak, 
though  he  seemed  still  drowsy  and  un¬ 
aware  of  his  condition.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day. 

“So  there  is  nothing  more  that  you 
can  do  now,”  she  wrote.  “And  until 
my  father  is  well  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  not  to  come  here,  be¬ 
cause  the  sight  of  you  might  upset 
him  and  retard  his  recovery.  I  shall 
come  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  leave 
him.  Meanwhile  trust  in  my  love.” 

MADELEINE. 

Lafe  was  on  hand  before  Hilary  had 
finished  his  breakfast.  He  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  see  him  back.  Everything 
was  going  well,  he  said.  Dupont  was 
back  from  Quebec,  and  the  two  schoon¬ 
ers  were  waiting  for  another  load, 
which  was  going  through  the  mill.  He 
informed  Hilary  that  Baptiste  had  got 
a  job  as  captain  of  the  second  ship. 

“But  it’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “I  know 
Baptiste,  and  I  don’t  believe  there’ll  be 
any  trouble  on  account  of  that.  He’s 
loyal,  that  little  chap  is.  He  was 
loyal  to  you.  When  he  didn’t  feel 
that  way  he  left  you.  And  now  he’ll 
do  his  best  for  Dupont.” 

Hilary  agreed  with  Lafe.  Dupont 
Was  independent,  and  Baptiste  was 
not  likely  to  have  taken  his  new  job 
out  of  any  desire  for  revenge.  The 
probability  was  that  he  was  anxious 
to  be  near  Marie. 

There  was  something  more  that  Lafe 
had  on  his  mind.  Hilary  was  con¬ 
scious  of  his  hesitation;  at  last  he 
blurted  it  out  as  they  went  into  the 
office  together. 

“D’you  see  anything  different  about 
your  desk?”  he  asked. 

Hilary  looked  at  it.  “No — yes,  the 
key’s  different,”  he  answered.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  Lafe  questioningly. 

“It  was  bust  open  a  week  ago,”  said 
Lafe.  “Ransacked  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Likewise  your  bedroom.  And 
— nothing  taken,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
Leastwise,  your  gold  watch  was  left 
in  your  vest  pocket,  and  eighty  cents 
on  the  dressing  table.  Look  for  your¬ 
self,  Mr.  Askew.” 

Hilary  unlocked  the  desk  and  went 
through  it  hastily.  Lafe  had  slightly 
changed  the  position  of  the  papers,  but, 
so  far  as  Hilary  could  see,  everything 
was  there. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  he  ask¬ 
ed. 

“There  are  only  two  men  might  have 
had  keys,”  answered  Lafe  slowly.  “One 
of  ’em’s  gone.” 

“Morris?” 

“He’d  left  the  day  before  this  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“Then - ” 

Lafe  nodded  at  the  unspoken  ques¬ 
tion.  “Yes,  sir,  but  why?”  he  asked. 
“I’ve  tried  to  think  it  over.  It  must 
be  that  he  wanted  some  map  or  papers 
mighty  badly.  And  it  might  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Morris’s  leaving  him  in 
anger”. 

“It  can’t  be  that  map  of  the 
Seigniory,”  said  Hilary,  and  he  pick¬ 
ed  it  up  from  a  drawer. 

They  thought  over  the  problem.  It 
was  evident  that  Brousseau  had  bro¬ 
ken  into  the  office,  probably  with  a 
duplicate  set  of  keys;  but  what  he 
wanted  was  an  insoluble  mystery. 


“Perhaps  he  wished  to  know  how  I 
stood  financially,”  suggested  Hilary. 
“I  hope  the  information  satisfied  him. 
Anyway,  we’ll  get  a  new  lock  on  the 
door,  Connell.” 

“It’s  done,”  said  Lafe. 

They  turned  their  thoughts  to  other 
matters.  “How  are  the  cutting  pros¬ 
pects?”  Hilary  asked. 

“The  men  are  putting  in  some  hard 
licks,”  said  Lafe.  “But  there  ain’t 
enough  timber  along  the  banks  to  hold 
out  till  snow.  I  guess  we’ll  have  a 
few  weeks  of  idleness  after  all,  sir.” 

“Then  we  can’t  hold  out.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking,”  said  Lafe.  “And 
I’ve  been  calculating.  If  we  was  to 
lay  off  for  two  months,  and  stop  the 
mill  and  all  wages  for  November  and 
December,  it  might  be  possible — ” 

"Out  of  the  question.  It  wouldn’t 


be  fair  on  the  men.  They  could 
have  got  winter  jobs  on  the  south 
shore.  It  would  be  fatal  to  our  cred¬ 
it,  too.  No,  Lafe,  I’ve  been  thinking 
too.  How  about  the  island?  It 
looks  pretty  densely  wooded.” 

“But  it  ain’t  on  our  limits,”  said 
Lafe.  “It’s  Government  land.” 

“Who  told  you  so?” 

“Why,  everybody  knows  that.  Mr. 
Morris  said  so.” 

“He  was  lying,  then.” 

“But  it  ain’t  on  the  map.  Why 
would  Morris  want  to - ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  his  reason  was, 
Lafe,  but  it  was  a  crooked  one,  depend 
on  it.  I  saw  it  marked  into  the  Rosny 
seigniory  when  I  was  in  Quebec,  and 
the  Province  doesn’t  give  its  own  land 
away  by  mistake.  Anyway,  there’s 
the  record.  Besides,  I  had  it  from 
Mademoiselle  Rosny  herself. 

“Now  here’s  my  idea.  There  ought 
to  be  deep  water  round  it,  because  it’s 
just  on  the  sea-channel,  and  if  Du¬ 
pont  could  run  his  ship  in  close,  or  even 
if  we  have  to  construct  barges,  why 
couldn’t  we  cut  alongside  and  load  up 
with  some  good  timber?” 

“We’d  want  a  derrick.” 

“Half  a  dozen.  The  cost  is  trifling. 
And  even  if  it  doesn’t  pay  well,  it 
might  enable  us  to  keep  things  run¬ 
ning  till  snow  falls.” 

Lafe  pondered.  “Morris  said  it  was 
all  fir,”  he  answered.  “He  used  to  go 
over  there  when  old  Jacques  was  set¬ 
ting  his  traps  for  foxes,  and  shoot 
hares.  But  maybe  Morris  was  lying. 
You  can’t  tell,  Mr.  Askew.  Brous¬ 
seau  might  have  wanted  you  not  to 
know  about  the  island.  Maybe  there 
is  good  timber  there.  Maybe - ” 

“Brousseau  isn’t  after  timber,”  said 
Hilary.  “I  wish  I  knew  what  he  is 
after.  Anyway,  suppose  we  borrow 
MacPherson’s  boat  and  explore  the 
place.” 


Lafe  assented,  and  no  more  was  said 
on  the  subject.  Two  days  passed. 
Hilary  was  getting  ready  for  his  first 
drive  into  the  woods  when  he  saw 
Madeleine  Rosny  driving  toward  his 
office. 

It  was  hard  to  avoid  embracing,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  the  loafers  outside 
the  store  hard  by.  Hilary  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  long  pressure 
of  the  little  hand  that  lay  snugly  in¬ 
side  his  own. 

“He  is  very  much  better,”  said  Mad¬ 
eleine.  “He  is  paralyzed  a  little;  but 
he  can  walk  with  help.  I  have  tel¬ 
ephoned  the  doctor  in  Quebec,  and  he 
says  that  if  he  is  kept  quiet  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  distress  himself  in  any  way 
he  may  make  a  complete  recovery. 
Fortunately  the  stroke  was  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  and  so  his  speech  is 


not  affected.  So  you  see,  dear,  you 
must  not  come  to  the  Chateau  yet. 

“But  when  December  comes - ”  he 

began,  with  a  touch  of  fear. 

“Not  till  the  end  of  the  month,  Hil¬ 
ary.  And  by  then — who  knows  what 
may  have  happened.  We  will  talk  it 
over  together.  If  there  is  no  other 
way,  at  least  you  know - ” 

“That  I  shall  not  have  to  wait  after 
the  year  ends,”  he  said  happily.  “You 
have  not  seen - ”  he  continued. 

“Yes,”  answered  Madeleine  in  a  low 
tone.  “He  met  me  this  morning.  He 
had  driven  in  along  the  new  road,  and 
he  was  waiting  for  me.  He  seemed 
to  have  sensed  that  I  was  going  out. 
He — he  begged,  Hilary.  I  told  him 
it  was  impossible.  Then  he  was  an¬ 
gry.  He  threatened  you. 

“He  has  threatened  me  before,”  said 
Hilary  scornfully.  “But  his  threats 
don’t  come  true.” 

“You  will  be  very  watchful,  dear? 
And  you  won’t  fight?” 

“Except  in  self-defence?  Yes,  I 
promise  you  that.” 

“I  must  go  back  now.  I  had  to 
come  to  you,  if  only  for  these  few 
minutes,  Hilary.” 

“And  I  shall  come  to  you  soon,  he 
said.  “Next  month  we  must  face  our 
problem.” 

He  helped  her  into  the  rig,  and  felt 
a  wild  desire  to  leap  in  beside  her  and 
drive  with  her — anywhere,  as  long  as 
they  might  be  together.  He  watch¬ 
ed  her  drive  away  till  she  had  crossed 
the  bridge.  Then  he  went  back  to 
see  to  the  harnessing  of  his  horse. 

On  the  preceding  night  a  flurry  of 
snow  had  whitened  the  upper  heights 
of  the  Laurentians;  there  were  signs  of 
an  early  winter  in  the  bare  birches, 
the  whitening  of  the  hares’  coats,  and 
the  wind  that  blew  steadily  from  the 
north-east.  That  day  Lafe  came  to 


Hilary  gleefully,  with  the  news  that  a 
fine  growth  of  swamp  spruce  had  been 
discovered  along  a  creek  almost  at  the 
northern  limits  of  the  seigniory.  This 
drove  the  thought  of  the  island  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  Hilary’s  head.  The 
days  passed  into  weeks,  and  now  win¬ 
ter  showed  signs  of  setting  in  in  earn¬ 
est,  and  the  river  cutting  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  last  until  the  snows.  There 
were  several  inches  of  snowfall  in  the 
woods  already  by  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  a  thin  film  of  ice  was 
on  the  lakes.  They  took  to  snow- 
shoes.  Never  had  Hilary  been  more 
hopeful. 

“We’ll  win  out,  Lafe,”  he  said. 

Lafe,  cautious  as  he  was,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  him.  Brousseau 
was  giving  no  more  trouble  either  to 
him  or  to  Madeleine.  He  had  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  his  pretence  of 
working  his  own  limits,  which  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  impossible,  owing 
to  Hilary’s  cancelation  of  the  mill 
lease.  Brousseau  had  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  letter;  he  had  been  to  Que¬ 
bec,  and  was  back  at  Ste.  Marie,  ap¬ 
parently  doing  little.  Conditions  there 
had  been  bad  throughout  the  early 
autumn  months;  but  now  the  lumber¬ 
men  had  left  for  the  camps,  and 
Simeon’s  place  was  reported  closed,  or, 
at  least  doing  only  the  trivial  business 
common  to  all  the  north-shore  hotels 
and  isolated  farm-houses.  The  dance- 
halls  were  closed,  and  the  women  had 
mostly  dispersed. 

Hilary  heard  from  Madeleine  almost 
daily,  but  they  seldom  met.  Once  or 
twice  they  made  an  appointment,  but 
both  hated  the  thought  of  clandestinity, 
and  Hilary  realized  the  need  of  con¬ 
centrating  all  his  thoughts  upon  his 
work.  Dupont  had  made  three  more 
voyages,  and  Baptiste,  who  kept  out 
of  sight,  had  given  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  lumber  had  brought  unex¬ 
pectedly  good  prices,  and  there  was 
now  a  probability  that  before  naviga¬ 
tion  closed  Hilary  would  be  in  a  posi 
tion  to  carry  on  till  spring.  When 
the  winter  cutting  began,  and  there 
was  more  leisure,  Hilary  meant  to 
fight  out  the  issue  with  Rdsny.  The 
old  man  was  still  partly  paralyzed,  and 
he  had  made  no  reference  of  any  kind 
to  what  had  occurred,  but  his  mind 
was  quite  clear,  and,  Madeleine 
thought,  his  memory. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
newly  discovered  spruce  supply  had 
all  been  lumbered.  Success  seemed 
now  almost  assured.  Dupont  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  make  his  last  voyage. 
The  snow  was  not  yet  deep  enough  for 
the  teams  to  be  sent  into  the  woods, 
and  Hilary  turned  his  thoughts  once 
more  to  the  island,  more  from  eager¬ 
ness  to  explore  that  part  of  his  do¬ 
main  than  from  any  thought  of  cut¬ 
ting  there  that  winter. 

He  was  in  his  office  one  day  when 
there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and,  to 
his  astonishment,  in  walked  Louis  Du¬ 
val. 

The  little  liquor-seller  approached 
him  in  an  ingratiating  manner.  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Askew,”  he  said,  “I  am  very  sor¬ 
ry  for  that  night.  I  have  been  away. 
Now  I  come  back,  and  Monsieur  Tes- 
sier  tells  me  that  you  forgive.  Now 
I  come  to  thank  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Louis,”  said  Hilary. 
“You  are  forgiven,  as  long  as  you  keep 
out  of  that  trade  of  yours.  It’s  bad 
business  when  it’s  run  in  the  Ste. 
Marie  way.” 

Louis  Duval  sniffed  contemptuously. 

“I’m  out,”  he  announced.  “And 
Simeon’s  out.  And  he  say  he  hope 
you  don’t  bear  ill-feeling.  Them  fel¬ 
lows  never  pay  us  a  cent.  An’  I  got 
my  head  busted  open  too,”  he  added 
reflectively. 

( Continue on  Page  22) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation,  claiming  the  timber  is  of 
poor  quality.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice  and  leaves  immediately  for  St. 
Boniface,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland,  the  quality  of  which  Lamartine  lied  about. 

Brousseau  tries  to  intimidate  Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of 
the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary  goes  back  to  the  States  and  leaves  the 
management  of  the  timber  to  Morris.  Hilary  refuses,  discharges  Mor¬ 
ris  and  proceeds  to  run  the  holdings  alone.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
Brousseau  threatens  Monsieur  Rosny  who  tells  him  to  leave.  Rosny  also 
asks  Hilary  to  leave  and  then  falls  into  a  stupor. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
d0gs  ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIES— from  prize  win¬ 
ning  and  working  parents.  Three  brood  matrons  cheap, 
pups  $10  and  up.  TILBURY’S  KENNELS,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade,  eight  month  old  Water 
Spaniel  pups.  OSCAR  SMITH,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

^ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS  you  will  be 

proud  to  own,  snappy  heelbiters  that  go  for  stock  alone. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Fed¬ 
eral  tested  Breeders  herd  of  135,  good  producers  of  fine 
breeding.  A  few  nearby  grade  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cows.  Make  your  own  selections  at  farmers  prices. 
Nearby  deliveries  by  truck.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK 
FARMS,  Branehville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw,  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVrs,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ACCREDITED  Guernsey  Calves,  both 
sexes,  Langwater  Breeding,  attractive  prices.  G. 
LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  AYRSHIRE  Bull  Calf,  nicely  marked, 
well  bred.  $25.00.  REED  CHAMPLIN.  Alfred  Station, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  CHOICE  REGISTERED  Ayrshire  cows.  Fresh, 
young,  right.  Accredited  herd.  Price  $500.  REED 
CHAMPLIN,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Two  year  old  registered  Holstein  hull 
from  30  lb.  dam.  MILLER  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  R,  8. 


TWO  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ready  for  service,  several 
younger.  Dams  large  imported  cows,  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  abortion  tested.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  and  breeding.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Sellers- 
tille,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Extra  fine  Holstein  Bull  Calf  6  weeks, 
mostly  white,  out  of  50  pound  cow.  Sire  King  Sylvia 
Pontiac  Lad,  grandson  of  Slay  Echo  Sylvia,  1006  milk 
seven  days,  $50.  Beautiful  heifer  calf,  4  weeks  $40. 
Accredited  Herd.  WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Rem- 
sen,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  75  March  Pigs  $12.00. 
Three  for  $32,  over  three  $10  each.  Also  a  few  Fall 
gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  AH  registered.  Large 
stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R4,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— BROWN  LEGHORNS  chicks 
—eggs — Exceptional  fine  type — dependable  layers — Low 
Prices.  Catalog  free.  F.  ICEISER.  Grampian,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS— Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas— 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  * 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE.  Box  49.  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  _ 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs,  chicks, 
youngsters.  Catalogues  Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Regal-Dorcas  Strain.  Yearl¬ 
ing  hens  $2.00  each.  Eggs  $1.50,  15.  Registered  O.  I. 
C.  pigs  $10.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— Largo  strong  healthy 
stock.  MISS  GERTRUDE  WALKER,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COJIB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  Vt.  Certi¬ 
fied  and  tested  100%  free  from  white  diarrhea:  Heavy 
production.  Males  from  200  egg  hens,  Feb.  hatched 
pullets,  8  weeks  $1.25;  10  weeks,  $1.50;  March  and 
April  pullets:  Started  chicks,  3  weeks  35c;  Baby  Chicks 
until  June  1st;  25-$5.50:  50-$10.50;  100  up  20c  each; 
500-$95;  1000-$180.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A.  A.  10, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM — Mammoth  Bronze  Bourbon 
Red  Eggs  $5.00  dozen  delivered.  Narragansett  Eggs 
$4.00  doz.  delivered.  WALTER  JONES,  Woodlawn,  Va. 


PUREBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  hatching  eggs.  State 
certified  and  blood  tested  $1.50  per  setting  or  $8  per 
100.  R.  F.  AUNGIER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  Guaranteed 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  free.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Mahaffey.  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point.  Ohio. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world's  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAJIJIOND,  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


HILLVIEW  QUALITY  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  our  large  production  bred  birds.  Folder 
free.  MRS.  FLOYD  OWEN,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS:  7o  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  MiUerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Jlinorcas,  Anconas,  White.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WYCKOFF  TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Chix. 
Our  own  production  bred  flock.  100,  $9.00;  500,  $42.50. 
100%  live  chix  delivered  free.  Write  BROOKSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM.  McAlistervHle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


"TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Pennsylvania  State 
Certified,  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  ‘FREE’.  Hatch 
ing  Eggs.  Special  Reduced  May  and  June  Prices.  Pul¬ 
lets  and  Cockerels.  Free  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  W,  McAlisterville,  Pa.” 


BRED-TO-LAY  S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks,  strong 
thrifty  ones,  from  special  mating  of  2  and  3  year 
old  hens  and  males  from  certified  stock,  200  eggers. 
Chicks  9c  and  up,  shipped  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery. 
MRS.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE— GUINEAS—  Breeders. 
Hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100  $25. 

Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAJIANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  from  healthy,  heavy, 
hardy,  rapid  maturing,  rigidly  culled  flocks.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  E.  HARE,  R  31,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


JIARY  WASHINGTON,  2  year  asparagus  roots,  $10 
per  1000.  Concord  and  Niagara  2  year  Grape  vines 
$10  per  hundred,  $80  per  thousand  at  JAY  CAR¬ 
PENTERS,  835  Clif  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS — Joy  mixture,  $2.50 
per  100;  Glad  mixture,  $1.25  per  100;  small  named 
varieties  12  kinds  labeled  $1.50  per  100.  Delivered 
3rd  zone.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon. 
Vt. 


CERTIFIED  BLACK  CAPS  and  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  50c  doz.  $3.00  hundred.  CHAS. 
WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special — $1.00  per  thousand.  FARJIERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Franklin,  Va. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


HARDY  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  plants,  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  name  choice.  500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.50 
prepaid.  $1.50 — 1000,  express.  Tomato — pepper — sweet 
potato.  May,  June  delivery  prices  free,  old  reliable 
growers,  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  State  Col¬ 
lege  bred  for  sale.  95%  germination,  April  test.  $4.00 
per  bu.  to  5  bu.  Above,  $3.50  shipping  point.  A.  L. 
WINTER,  Jlontoursville,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Immatured  hill  selected  Russets, 
Heavywelgnxs,  Smooth  Rurals,  Carman  No.  3,  No.  9, 
raised  from  certified  seed  running  300  to  500  bu.  per 
acre.  Certified  Cobblers.  Green  Mountains.  $2.50  per 
bu.  f.  o.  b.  cash  with  order.  Prompt  shipment. 
WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500,  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50.  F.O.B. 

here  1,000,  $1,75;  5,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee. 
Varieties  Lettuce,  Onion,  Coliard  and  Tomato,  same 
price.  Leading  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  De¬ 
livered  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.25.  F.O.B. 
here  1,000,  $1.75;  5,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  F.  JAMISON,  Summerville,  S.  C. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100-90c; 
300-$2;  1000-$5.  Priemer— Gibson — Glenmary — Sample 

— Big  Late — Stevens  late  Champion — 100-$1;  300-S2.50; 
1000-S6;  500  of  one  variety  at  1000  rate.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Everbearer,  Champion,  25-75c;  50-$l; 
100-$1.50;  300-$4;  JIastodon,  25-11.00;  50-$1.75,  100- 
$3;  200-$5;  Raspberry,  Latham  (red)  10c  each;  25- 
$1.50;  50-$2.50;  I00-S4;  Columbians  (purple)  10c  each; 
25-S1.50;  50-$2.50;  100-$3.50;  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
10c  each;  25-$l;  50-$1.50;  100-$2.50;  300-$9.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


JIASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
— $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring,  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


DAHLIAS— 12  TUBERS,  JHxed  varieties,  labeled  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  We  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  JIOOSE  DAHLIA  FARJ1,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS— Mixed  colors.  Sturdy 
New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents.  PETUNIA 
GARDENS,  South  Easton,  JIass. 


SEND  $1.00  for  12  beautiful  Dahlias.  Fine  for  cut 
flowers.  All  colors,  labeled.  Worth  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARJI,  Stepney,  Conn. 


IJ1PROVED  YELLOW  CLARAGE  Com  is  World’s 
highest  yielding  variety.  Certified  Seed  for  sale.  DUN¬ 
LAP  &  SON,  Box  2A,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE;  Satisfaction  guaranteed — Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  field  grown  Cabbage — Onion — Tomato 
plants  $1.00-1000.  SOUTHERN  PLANT  &  SEED  CO., 
Valdosta,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— $1.10  per  100  postpaid. 
Corsican,  Dunlap,  Warfield,  Delicious,  Bubach,  Mar¬ 
vel,  Big  Late,  Stevens  Champion.  W.  G.  SEUBERT, 
Camden,  New  York. 


GLADIOLUS — Assorted  40  cents,  mixed  20  and  30c 
doz.  Dahlias  85c  dozen.  MRS.  SCHRADER,  Spencer- 
port,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Copenhagen, 
Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300-$1.00; 
500-$1.25;  1900-$2.00  postpaid.  Tomato  plants  same 
price.  Sweet  potato  plants  500-S2.00;  1000-$3.25  post¬ 
paid.  Service  always.  SERVICE  PLANT  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Va. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’’ 


To  Make  House  Cleaning  Easier 


By  Ray  Inman 


plan  it  so  entire  f 
nouse  isn't  upset^ 
atonetirru 


Vlav^tens/feonhand 
before  starting. 

TO  SAVE  BACK  ANO  HANDS0 
INCLUDE  ALONG-  HANDLED 
UST  PAN  j  A  MOP-WRINGER 


AiNT  IT  A  SIT 
uarix  T’ee  , 

RUNNIN'AROUM 
WITHOUT  NO 

OM,  ALF? 


APPLYING  A  FEW 
DROPS  of  KEROSENE 
ORUJRRICATINGOIL 
TO  SOFT  RAGS*  ROLL 
UP  AND  LET  STAND 
TILL  SOAKED  EVEN. 


best  cleaning  solutions 

1  POUND  SOAP  HEATED  IN  3  QTS. 
WATER  TILL  THOROUGHLY  DISSOLVED 

i  PART  CONCENTRATED  AMMONIA 
)  TO  7  PARTS  WATER—. 

BE  CAFEFUL  IN  USING-  LATTER,  f 

GolCY.VJLsolution  on  colored  surfaces 


r 


640)  22 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART.  BIILOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy,  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRYr  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bass, 
N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE — 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1  postpaid.  Plant  now. 
HOWARD  GILLET.  Box  ,T,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Wakefield.  Flat- 
dutch.  Copenhagen,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  300- 
$1.00;  500-SI. 25;  1000-$2.25,  postpaid;  express  $1.50, 
1000.  Tomato  plants,  Baltimore  Matchless,  Stone. 
Same  price  Sweet  potato,  Nancy  Hall  and  Yams  500- 
$2.00;  1000-.$3.50.  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO..  Franklin,  Ya. 

50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
— $2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants'  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Read}  now.  Tomatoes — all 
varieties.  Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  $3.00 
per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.25  per  100. 
Peppers — all  varieties — same  prices  as  tomatoes.  Egg 
Plants — Transplanted  $12.00  per  1000;  Potted  $30.00 
per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Cabbage — Field  Grown  and 
Re-rooted  (Ready  June  1st).  All  varieties  $2.00  per 
1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Cauliflower — Field  Grown  and  Re¬ 
rooted  (Ready -June  1st)  $4.50  per  1000;  5000.  20.00. 
Asters,  Salvia,  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemums,  Snapdragon 
and  Geraniums.  Ready  now.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus. 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIOLI  A 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

PLANT  FILBERTS  earliest  fruiting  nut  trees,  black 
walnuts,  butter-nuts,  raspberry,  phlox,  roses.  Free 
list.  M.  CULVER,  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Yr. 


CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE— Onion,  Tomato.  Potato 
plants,  leading  varieties  ready  now,  packed  damp 
moss.  Postpaid  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50. 
Expressed  1,000,  $2.00;  4,000,.  $7.00;  10.000,  $15.  Or¬ 
der  today.  Catalogue  free.  JEFFERSON  FARMS, 
Albany,  Ga. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire  cloth  for 
your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfgr.,  LYONS  FANNING 
MILL.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina.  Kan. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  Farm,  two  miles  from  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  92  acres— sandy  loam — 20  acres 
woodland,  balance  orchard  and  farm  land.  Stone  house 
and  barn.  Over  800-apple  trees.  Abundance  grapes, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears  and  quinces.  12-acres 
wheat,  10  of  grass.  Good  markets.  Plenty  room  for 
dairy  trucking  or  poultry.  Offered  with  or  without 
stock.  Crops  and  equipment.  F.  II.  YARNALL,  934 
High  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

196  ACRE  FARM  on  macadam  road  near  high 
school;  29  head  stock,  3  horses;  equipment;  substantial 
buildings;  All  for  $5500.00.  $2000.00  down.  TIIEO. 

FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

en.’’m  aotcmfw  aotrdh  aotcmfw  aotdrh  oatrdh  aotaota 


136  ACRE  DAIRY,  Truck  and  Poultry  farm  near 
town,  good  buildings,  spring  water,  will  include  300 
hens,  13  head  cattle,  pair  horses,  farm  utensils.  $5,500, 
$1,500  cash.  BOX  457.  cave  American  Agriculturist. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  smaller  farm — 
250  acres,  milk  checks  over  $400  month.  Fine  level 
land,  good  buildings,  all  equipped.  Close  to  Oneida 
Lake,  one  mile  to  state  road,  stores,  depot.  CHAS. 
DOWNS,  no  agents,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  HOUSE — 9  rooms,  large  garage,  one  chicken 
house,  well  wafer,  Washington  Valley  section,  Baselor 
Ave.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  45  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  Price  $3,500,  $1,500  down.  BOX  458,  care 
American  Agriculturist. 


FRAME  HOUSE,  7  rooms,  26  foot  porch,  5.  acres 
land,  garage,  barn,  shed,  4  small  chickens  houses, 

fruit  trees.  Baselor  Ave.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  4.5 

minutes  from  New  York  City.  Price  $4,500,  $1,500 
down.  BOX  458.  care  American  Agriculturist. 

FARM  OPPORTUNITY 

BY  REASON  OF  PENDING  FORECLOSURE  arising 
out  of  unavoidable  circumstances  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Western  New  York  will  be  offered  at  fore¬ 
closure  sale  at  Albion.  New  York,  June  8.  1928.  This 
farm  of  156  acres  situated  mile  off  the  Million 

Dollar  Highway  just  outside  of  Albion  is  one  of  the 

most  productive  farms  obtainable.  •  15  acres  excellent - 
bearing  apple  orchard;  17  acres  young  orchard;  68 
acres  winter  wheat  with  every  prospect  of  over  2,000 
bushel  harvest  tills  season.  Beautiful  old  Colonial 
house,  modern  improvements  and  electric  lights.  Farm 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect.  Bank  will  aid 
in  financing  reliable  purchaser  at  a  5%  rate.  .Seldom 
is  there  an  opportunitj  to  purchase  a  farm  of  such 
character  under  these  conditions.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  INQUIRE:— 
George  H.  Miller,  Agent,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1S71 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


CASH  1'AID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dinroek. 
Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certificates  of 

indebtedness.  GEO.  II.  PHELPS.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST — Cash  price  paid  for  Dairymen’s  League 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Series  C-97  flat,  other 
series  in  proportion.  Offer  good  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Chenango  Valley  Telephone  stock  wanted.  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  4c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15 
Pekham  St.,  Buffalo, 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Prompt  deliveries.  Moderate  cost.  Latest  styles. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
100  berry  pickers'  Record  Tags  40c  postpaid.  Samples 
free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ivy. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ivy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Guaranteed  chewing, or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  Cigars  50-$1.75;  Gillette  Razor 
FREE,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

CIGARS — From  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAIi  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

"WOOL— Wanted— good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Kates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 


American  Agriculturist,  May  19,  I92g 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

What  Do  You  Plan  to  Be  When  You  Grow  Up p 

WHAT  sort  of  a  person  do  you  want 
to  be  when  you  are  grown?  I 


to  be  when  you  are  grown? 
don’t  mean  exactly  do  you  want  to  be 
lean  or  fat,  tall  or  short,  or  even  beau¬ 
tiful  or  ugly.  But  I  do  mean  would 
you  prefer  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a 
nurse;  a  teacher,  a  farmer  or  farmer’s 
wife,  a  minister,  a  merchant,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  things,  which  you 
may  choose  ?  And  why  would  you 
rather  be  one  of  these?  And  do  you 
know  some  person  now  whom  you  most 
want  to  be  like  ? 

Not  everybody  can  have  beauty  but 
all  can  make  life  happier  for  others 
by  doing  little  thoughtful  deeds.  Not 
all  can  have  wealth  but  every  single 
person  can  build  a  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  dependability  by  always,  try- 


Bunny  Monogram  F 


and  be  happy  and  give  happiness  to 
other  people.  I  just  wonder  which 
way  you  have  already  picked  for  your 
self.  I  believe  too,  that  other  reader: 
of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  would  like 
to  read  what  you  are  planning  for  your¬ 
self.  Write  the  Editor  of  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  tell  your  plans. 


■01  up 

>rVL 


We  rather  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  all  know  how  to  make  use  of 
these  clever  likable  little  monograms 
being  given  on  our  page.  The  left 
letter  is  always  for  the  first  names, 
the  right  for  the  last  names.  Cut  and 
fit  together  the  combination  wanted, 
and  trace  through  carbon  paper  di¬ 
rectly  on  to  your  material.  Embroider 
the  letter  in  satin  stitch,  and  the  bun¬ 
ny  in  outline.  If  you  cannot  wait 
until  the  whole  alphabet  is  finished,  for 
ten  cents  you  may  obtain  a  proof-sheet 
containing  the  entire  list. 


ing  to  do  the  right  thing  and  by  never 
failing  when  he’s  counted  upon  for  a 
task.  Not  everybody  can  be  the 
“boss”;  if  one  can  not  lead  then  he  can 
follow  instructions  and  help  just  as 
truly  as  if  he  were  the  leader.  There 

is  some  good  way  for  us  all  to  live 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Immediately  a  good  reliable  man  for 
farm  work.  Married  man  preferred,  must  be  good 

miUier  and  teamster.  In  first  letter  state  reference, 

experience  and  wages  expected.  A.  W.  HUNT.  West- 
field,  Pa. 

ELDERLY  SINGLE  MAN — Some  experience,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  no  dairy.  Salary  according  to  ability. 
Good  home.  JAMES  BARR,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Gen.  Del. 

.MAN  WANTED  for  General  and  I>air>  Farming. 
Preferably  married.  State  terms.  C.  JONES,  Box  57, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  Niagara  County  Fruit  farm,  experi¬ 
enced  farm  hand,  single,  some  dairy.  Stead}  work 
for  right  man.  GEO.  C.  SILSBY',  Gasport,  N.  Y. , 
11.  D.  41. 

FARMER  to  work  New  York  potato  seed  farm.  Will 
provide  house,  salary  and  bonus.  No  stock.  This  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  a  real  worker.  P.  O.  BOX  26, 
Bala,  Pa, 
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Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

Hilary  sprang  to  his  feet  and  took 
the  little  man  by  the  arms.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  Brousseau  offered  you 
money  to  open  a  saloon  in  St.  Boni¬ 
face?”  he  asked. 

“Sure  he  did.  He  said  if  I  open  he 
set  me  up,  an’  he  pay  me  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  more  if  those  fellows  kill 
you.” 

“Gpod  Lord!  Is  that  all  I’m  worth?" 
asked  Hilary. 

“O  it  ain’t  that,”  answered  Louis. 
“I  guess  you’re  worth  more  than  that 
much.  But  Pierre  an’  Leblanc,  they 
crazy  to  kill  you,  because  you  thrash 
Pierre  an’  you  take  away  Leblanc's 
business  an’  his  family  starve.  May¬ 
be  he  pay  them  too;  maybe  they  pay 
him  to  let  them.  I  don’  know.  But 
Pierre  an’  Leblanc  swear  they  get  you 
yet.  An’  Simeon’s  out  of  the  game 

“Are  you  willing  to  sign  your  name 
to  that  on  a  paper?”  asked  Hilary 

Louis  grinned  uneasily.  “I  guess 
Pierre  an’  Leblanc  get  me  if  I  did 
he  said.  “You  get  them  fellows  first.’ 

“Where  are  they?” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
don’  know,”  he  answered.  “I  guess 
they  gone  to  the  south  shore  for  the 
winter.  An’  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,  Monsieur  Askew,  if  you  won 
bust  my  head  open  again.” 

“Your  head’s  quite  safe,  Louis 
What  is  it?” 

“That  damn  Brousseau  promise  mc 
two  hundred  for  the  other  job  an’  only 
pay  me  fifty.” 

“What  other  job?” 

“For  to  get  them  fellows  to  sa'V 
your  boom,  Monsieur.” 

(To  be  Continued ) 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Children  Disappointed  with  Premiums 


WE  have  a  number  of  complaints 
recently  from  our  subscribers  con¬ 
cerning  firms  who  give  premiums  for 
the  sale  by  our  subscribers  of  cer¬ 
tain  products  such  as  seeds,  perfume, 
etc.  The  usual  complaint  is  that  they 
have  failed  to  receive  the  premium  of¬ 
fered,  although  a  few  complaints  men¬ 
tion  that  the  premium  when  received 
is  practically  worthless. 

We  have  followed  up  a  number  of 
these  complaints  and  have  secured  the 
premium  for  our  subscribers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  would  like  to  point  out  a  few 
facts  as  they  appear  to  us: 

1:  This  type  of  business  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  especially  ethical  since  it  uses 
the  appeal  of  children  to  make  a  sale 
where  the  merit  of  the  product  alone 
would  frequently  fail  to  do  so. 

2:  Most  firms  doing  business  in  this 
way  seem  to  be  extremely  lax  in  keep¬ 
ing  records  which  results  in  failure  to 
receive  the  premium  unless  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  matter. 

3:  The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
usually  so  small  that  a  premium  of  any 
considerable  value  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
attempts  of  boys  and  girls  to  earn 
money  but  we  feel  that  this  particular 
method  is  likely  to  result  in  nothing 
but  disappointment. 


Another  Auto  Service 
Concern 

“The  National  Automobile  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  of  6-20  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sold  me  some  service 
insurance  last  January  for  two  cars. 
The  agent  said  that  they  had  a  service 
station  in  town  but  when  the  member¬ 
ship  certificate  and  papers  came  I  found 
that  the  nearest  service  station  was  25 
miles  away  which  makes  their  service 
absolutely  worthless  to  me.” 

E  have  written  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  in  an  attempt  to  get  some 
definite  information  about  this  com¬ 
pany.  Our  letter  to  them  has  been 
unanswered  and  up  to  date  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  scheme.  The 
experiences  of  our  subscribers  with 
this  company  and  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature  are  such  that  we  can 
not  recommend  them.  When  money 
is  once  paid  the  chance  for  recovering 
it  is  very  slim. 

Lights  on  Sleighs  and 
Wagons  in  Penn. 

Is  the  Pennsylvania  law  the  same  as 
the  New  York  law  in  regards  to  lights 
on  sleighs  and  wagons? 

HE  Pennsylvania  law  as  to  the  li¬ 
censing  of  wagons  and  sleighs,  etc., 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  New 
York  law  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  enacted  in  1919 
states  that  it  does  not  apply  to  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  or  to  vehicles  load¬ 
ed  with  hay  or  straw,  and  states  fur¬ 
ther  that  at  least  one  white  light  shall 
be  displayed  from  one  hour  after  sun¬ 
set  until  one  hour  before  sunrise. 

The  New  York  law  enacted  in  1914 
is  substantially  the  same,  and  states 
the  same  time  for  the  display  of  lights, 
and  excepts  hay  wagons  from  its  op¬ 
eration. 


Avoid  “Home  Work” 
Schemes 

"Would  you  please  look  up  the  Cameo 
Linen  Company,  132  West  43rd  Street, 
and  see  if  they  are  a  reliable  firm?” 

HE  Cameo  Linen  Company  is  a 
home  work  scheme  which  was  start¬ 


ed  recently.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  investigated  this  con¬ 
cern  and  found  that  it  was  owned  by 
Henry  Marks.  The  Bureau  requested 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
working  for  him  and  he  was  able  to 
supply  only  three.  Letters  address¬ 
ed  to  these  workers  received  one  re¬ 
ply  and  two  were  returned  unclaimed. 
The  one  reply  advised  that  the  writer 
had  completed  12  handkerchiefs  for 
which  she  was  paid  $2.00. 

When  the  Better  Business  Bureau  re¬ 
quested  information  from  Mr.  Marks 
as  to  how  much  money  he  had  paid  out 


Paid  to  March  1st,  1928 . $93,679.85 

Paid  daring  March,  1928 .  1,209.26 

Paid  during  April,  1928 .  1,485,79 


$96,374.90 


William  Alien,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ $  50.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg. 

Veronica  A.  Cox,  Manlius,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Auto  accident — contusions. 

Mr*.  Elizabeth  Green,  Aurora,  N.  Y. _  44.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs. 

F.  E.  Chase,  New  Albany,  Pa . .  52.86 

Thrown  from  buggy — fractured  rib. 

Louisa  Putnam,  Worcester,  N.  Y _ _  30.00 

Auto  collision — concussion  of  brain. 

Roy  Lord,  Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Auto  collision— concussion,  cuts. 

William  Cockle,  Bliss,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — dislocated  shoulder. 

A.  E.  Pierce,  Stanford,  N.  Y . .  70.00 

Truck  skidded — fractures,  contusions. 

Clarence  Kinney,  Norwichtown,  Conn. _  10.00 

Buggy  tipped  over — contused  body. 

K.  J.  Millville,  LaSalle,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  back. 

W.  R.  Briggs,  Stockton,  N.  Y. _ _ _  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  poles — fractured  rib. 

O.  0.  Tyler,  Henderson,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  arm. 

Sylvester  Neer,  Davenport,  N.  Y _  85.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  arm. 

W.  W.  Warner,  Fallston,  Md . .  20.00 

Auto  collision— cut,  contused  body. 

Bertha  Bentley,  Worcester,  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Auto  collision — cut  face,  sprained  hand. 

J.  H.  Flynn,  Locke,  N.  Y . .  24.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — injury  to  knee. 

Kenneth  Martin,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _  5.71 

Car  ran  over  foot — fractured  bone. 

P.  L.  Conners,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  rib. 


Service  Bureau 

Everett  Studley,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y . $  10.00 

(Payment  on  radio  sold). 

Mrs.  David  Jenkins,  Elmira,  N.  Y._ .  3.40 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Miss  Lucile  Van  Wagenen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  6.54 

(Refund  on  knitwear). 

A.  Everdyke,  Marion,  N.  Y. . . .  46.00 

(Returns  for  goods  sold  on  commission). 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Mead,  Sherman,  N.  Y .  17.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

Mrs.  Nellie  Olin,  Altmar,  N.  Y._ . .  5.70 

(Balance  due  on  shipment  of  eggs). 

Mrs.  Leslie  Leach,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _  6.00 

(Settlement  of  mail  order  complaint). 

F.  M.  Stolzenberg,  Albion,  N.  Y. _  4.50 

(Refund  on  auto  service). 

F.  Mouncy,  Chaplin,  Conn .  20.00 

(Rent  due  on  advertising  sign). 

Mrs.  Hattie  Stafford,  North  River,  N.  Y,....  10.00 

(Refund  on  radio  reproducer). 

Edgar  Mead,  Cedarville,  N.  J. _  20.00 

(Refund  on  cabbage  plants).. 

W.  E.  Fingar,  N.  Germantown,  N.  Y. _  57.00 

(Payment  for  produce  sold). 

J.  W.  Herda,  Towanda,  Pa.—.; _  8.99 

(Returns  on  shipment  of  eggs). 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Young,  Arkport,  N.  Y. _  7.80 

(Payment  for  services). 

B.  Branaugh,  Windham,  N.  Y. . .  10.00 

(Returns  on  shipment  of  eggs). 

Earl  G.  Worden,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _  2.00 

(Payment  for  services). 

S.  Schenk,  Jr.,  Naples,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

(Payment  for  produce  sold). 

Allie  Fass,  Wales  Center,  N.  Y . . . 5.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

Miss  Isabel  Sagates,  Mohawk,  N.  Y .  5.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

G.  A.  Wallace,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. -  3.00 

(Payment  for  poultry  purchased). 

Ernest  Mabie,  Worcester,  N.  Y - -  4.00 

(Adjustment  on  dog  complaint). 

Calhoun  Brothers,  Andes,  N.  Y. -  8.90 

(Refund  on  poultry). 


to  workers  as  well  as  what  outlet  he 
had  provided  to  dispose  of  the  work 
completed  by  workers  no  satisfactory 
answer  was  given. 

In  view  of  this  report  we  repeat  the 
advice  so  often  given:  Place  no  de¬ 
pendence  whatever  on  the  promises 
and  claims  of  any  scheme  offering  work 
to  be  done  at  home. 


Another  Complaint  About 
the  Family  History  Scheme 

Still  another  man  writes:  “I  was  un¬ 
able,  because  of  illness,  to  attend  the 
recent  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  which  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Genealogical  &  Biographical  So- 
city  is  trying  to  collect  from  me  but 
I  refuse  to  pay  $35  for  a  book  which 
has  no  value.  At  the  time  I  signed, 
I  did  not  understand  that  I  was  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract.  I  understood  I  was 
simply  signing  my  personal  history.” 


R.  W.  Palmer,  Ontario,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Auto  tipped  over — sprained  back. 

Jennie  Wintenburg,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. -  57.15 

Auto  collision — contused  side. 

William  Recor,  W.  Chazy,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  rib. 

Frederick  Labs,  Doylestown,  Pa. _  80.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  elbow. 

L.  W.  Billings,  Friendship,  N.  Y. .  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — cut.  brain  concussion. 

J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Towanda,  Pa .  45.71 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  rib. 

Gled  Stevens,  Linesville,  Pa .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

Frank  Meaker,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  ribs. 

J.  M.  Springet,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y, _  31.42 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

I.  J.  Sanford,  Manlius,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Struck  by  car — injured  finger. 

Jane  Robbins,  Albany,  N.  Y. _  80.00 

Auto  collision— fractures. 

Silas  Wright,  Martville,  N.  Y. _  41.43 

Thrown  from  wagon— ..bruised  back. 

F.  M.  Richer  Est.,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.„__  130.00 

Auto  struck  trolley — mortuary. 

A.  F.  Elliott,  Delhi,  N.  Y . .  52.86 

Thrown  from  sled — fractured  ribs. 

Everett  Studley,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.„ .  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprain,  fracture. 

Dora  Fawcett,  Overton,  Pa. _  54.28 

Wagon  upset — fractures. 

H.  C.  Jacobs,  Ransomville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  back. 

G.  W.  Moore,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  wrist. 

Chester  Patterson,  Edwards,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— contusions,  sprains. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Gayhead,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

C.  L.  Hill,  Greene,  N.  Y. _  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  shoulder. 


$1,485.79 


Claims  Settled 


A.  N.  Brand,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. _ _  81.53 

(Refund  on  radio). 

James  Galligher,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. _  55.00 

(Refund  on  radio). 

Mrs.  David  Adams,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _  82.50 

(Refund  on  radio). 

Albert  Chamberlain,  Westkill,  N.  Y. -  10.00 

(Adjustment  on  live  stock). 

James  Woodford,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. -  5.00 

(Adjustment  on  dog  complaint). 


$544.46 

General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No 
Money  is  Involved 

James  Winne,  Altmont,  N.  Y. 

(.Merchandise  returned  to  subscriber). 

Will  Owens,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  delivered). 

Mrs.  E.  Woodworth,  Glenwood,  N.  Y. 

(Cancellation  of  misrepresented  contract). 

Harold  Crawford,  Corry,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  on  newspaper  subscription). 

Mrs.  Arthur  Griswold,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  received). 

Mrs.  F.  Skippen,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

(Account  cancelled  which  was  not  due). 

Miss  Addie  Austin,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

(Exchange  on  washing  machine). 

D.  G.  Crowell,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

( Merchandise  delivered ) . 

C.  D.  Smith,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

(Exchange  of  tires). 

H.  A.  Smith,  Depeyster,  N.  Y. 

(Settlement  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

G.  Emerson  Pierce,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

(Cancellation  of  account). 

A.  L.  Zimmer,  Richford,  N.  Y. 

(Order  cancelled). 

Duncan  McLean,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

(Order  of  furs  returned). 

Miss  Ruth  Steele,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

(Contract  cancelled). 


There  is  no  sport  in  the  world 
like  a  day  with  your  fishing 
tackle  in  the  spot  where  the 
big  ones  bite.  It  may  be  just 
behind  your  own  farm,  or  an 
hour’s  drive  away  in  the 
family  car,  but  there  will  be 
many  times  this  summer 
when  you  can  get  away  to 
try  your  luck.  You  do  not 
need  an  elaborate  assortment 
of  fishing  tackle,  but  it  does 
make  the  fun  greater  if  you 
have  a  good  jointed  rod,  a 
dependable  reel,  plenty  of 
strong  lines  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  various  kinds  of 
baits.  You  need  a  landing 
net,  too,  and  a  fish  box  or 
running  board  refrigerator  to 
bring  home  your  catch.  Why 
not  rig  up  a  good  set  of 
tackle,  enough  to  take  the 
folks  along  and  let  them  fish, 
too,  and  get  more  fun  out  of 
summer  opportunities?  If  you 
will  come  into  one  of  our 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Stores  we  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  good,  practical 
equipment  at  a  low  cost. 
You  can’t  find  better  sporting 
equipment  anywhere  than  at 
your  local  “tag”  store. 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $2,330.25 


John  Gaspar,  Linesville,  Pa . . .  50.00 

H.  A.  Janies,  R.  D.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y...  50.00 

R.  P.  Runkle,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  12.50 

Wm.  Aldrich,  Johnstown,  N.  Y . .  12.50 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Garrett,  Camillus,  N.  Y .  50.00 


N.  D.  Borton,  Woodstown,  N.  J .  50.00 

Walter  Pike,  Avon,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Deputy  Sheriff  Sheehan,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  12.50 
Sheriff  S.  Hodge,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  12.50 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  April,  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 


Oil  facts  for  farmers  1 

(No.  2) 

Aviators’  experience  proves  more  about  oil  economy  in 
2  minutes  than  most  salesmen  can  in  2  hours 


Mobiloil  was  used  by: 

Col.  Lindbergh — New  York  to  Paris;  Washington,  D.  C. 

to  Mexico  City  and  beyond. 

Commander  Byrd — To  the  North  Pole. 

U.  S.  Army  Fliers — Around  the  World. 

Lieut.  Maughan — Dawn-to-Dusk  across  the  U.  S.  A. 
Duggan,  Olivero  &  Campanelli — New York  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Capt.  Stanovsky — From  Capital  to  Capital  around  Europe. 
Lieut.  Doolittle — Over  the  Andes. 

Major  Dagnaux — Paris  to  Madagascar. 

Major  Miller — Around  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Kingsford-Smith  &  Ulm — Around  Australia. 

U.  S.  Army  Fliers — San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 

Japanese  Fliers — Around  Japan. 

Col.  Skala — Prague  to  Tokio. 

Art  Goebel — San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  (Dole  Prize  winner) 

Practically  all  aircraft  manufacturers  of  importance  use 
Mobiloil  in  their  test  and  development  work. 

How  Mobiloil  quality  saves  money 

Aviators  insist  on  Mobiloil  because  they  can  t  risk  engine 
failure.  Their  lives  are  at  stake. 

Engine  failures  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  do  not  threaten 
you  with  injuries.  But  they  certainly  cost  money. 

Perhaps  Mobiloil  costs  a  few  cents  more  per  gallon  than 
you  now  pay  for  oil.  But  one  small  repair  caused  by  your 
cheap  oil  may  cost  more  than  a  whole  year’s  supply  of  Mobiloil. 

In  addition,  Mobiloil  usually  shows  a  reduction  of  oil  con¬ 
sumption  of  from  15%  to  50%  in  tractor  engines,  thus  saving 
its  extra  cost  in  lower  consumption  alone.  The  extra  pro¬ 
tection  against  repairs  and  breakdowns  costs  you  nothing. 

How  to  buy 

Most  farmers  buy  a  season’s  supply  of  oil  at  one  time.  We 
recommend  the  5  5-gallon  or  30-gallon  steel  drums  with  faucets. 
Any  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count  when  you  buy  one  of  these. 

/  Other  Mobiloil  containers  are: — io-gallon  steel  drum  with 
Self-contained  faucet,  5-gallon  cans  packed  in  easy-tipping 
rack.  Also  i-gallon  and  i-quart  cans. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  It  will  tell 
you  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your  tractor,  your  truck 
and  your  car. 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

If  your  car?is  not  listed  below  see  the  com¬ 
plete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s.  It 
recommends  the  correct  grades  for  all  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors,  etc. 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 

CARS 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Engine 

Engine 

Eng 

ine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4-cyl . 

A 

BB 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

tl  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Bros . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

“  '  Model  T . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . . . . .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oidsmobile ..... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Packard  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Fontiac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Reo,  all  models . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Star . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

“  “  6-cvl 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine  lubri* 
cation  of  prominent  passenger  cars  are  specified  above. 
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Lest  We  Forget 

Old  Soldier  Memories  of  Experiences  of  Long  Ago 
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THINGS  are  made  so  easy  for  us 
nowadays,  I  wonder  if  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  forgetting  why  the  paths  are 
so  smooth  to  our  feet.  It  is  because 
of  the  sacrifices  of  those  that  have  gone 
before :  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  our 
pioneer  forefathers  and  mothers,  our  Civil 
War  veterans,  and  lastly  the  World  War 
boys.  How  they  come  marching  down 
through  the  years. 

“For  thee,  our  fathers  suffered, 

For  thee,  they  toiled  and  prayed; 

Upon  thy  holy  altar 
Their  willing  lives  they  laid.” 

The  ranks  of  the  boys  in  blue  are  fast 
thinning  out.  Soon  there  will  be  none  to 
tell  personal  stories  of  the  old  fights.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  and  go  back  with 
one  of  them  to  review  some  of  the  days 
that  are  becoming  a  dim  memory.  My 
father,  Captain  J.  E.  Head,  who  is  now 
eighty-nine  years  old,  had  an  active  part  in 
the  long  ago  struggle  and  at  Editor  East¬ 
man’s  request,  I  am  set¬ 
ting  down  for  you  my 
father’s  story  as  he  has 
just  told  it  to  me. — Mrs. 

Sarah  H.  Roberts. 


At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  I  was  like 
many  young  men,  eager 
to  enlist,  but  I  was  an 
only  child  and  my 
mother’s  tears  held  me 
back.  I  had  just  finish¬ 
ed  teaching  school  when 
Lincoln  called  for  300,- 
000  volunteers  and  300,- 
000  drafted  men.  I  vol¬ 
unteered.  It  was  the  13th 
of  August,  1862,  when  I 
enlisted.  My  home  was 
at  Paris,  New  York,  but 
I  was  teaching  school 
in  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  so  I  enlisted  in  a 
Buffalo  regiment,  “the 
1  ooth  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers”.  The  Board  of 
Trade  of  Buffalo  adopt¬ 
ed  the  regiment  and 
agreed  to  keep  it  full. 


By  CAPT.  J.  E.  HEAD 

As  an  inducement,  they  gave  $28  each  to 
all  volunteers.  They  sent  from  first  to  last 
900  recruits. 

I  went  to  my  home  in  Paris, 
to  visit  my  parents  and 
friends  before  starting  out  on 
my  soldier’s  life.  That  was 
a  sad  time,  parting  from  those 
most  dear.  My  mother  was 
continually  in  tears.  At  last 
the  day  came  for  me  to  leave. 

My  cousin  was  to  take  me 
with  horse  and  buggy  to 
Utica.  From  there,  I  was  to 
go  by  train  to  Buffalo  to  join 
my  regiment.  My  father,  a 
stern,  reserved  man,  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak  but 
shook  my  hand  in  silence  ; 
then,  walking  before  me, 
opened  the  gate  and  stood 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  as 
we  drove  through. 


Captain  J.  E.  Head  as  he  looked  in 
1862,  when  he  was  23.  Contrast  this 
with  his  other  picture  on  this  page 
taken  with  the  Confederate  veteran  in 
1914,  when  he  was  75  years  old.  He 
is  now  89  and  we  know  that  all  A.  A. 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  hoping 
that  he  will  live  well  beyond  the 
century  mark. 


Captain  J.  E.  Head  (right)  and  a  Confederate  soldier  (left),  whose  name  unfortunately  We  do  not 
have,  who  had  their  pictures  taken  together  at  the  great  reunion  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  veterans 
on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  in  1914.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  reunion  Pickett’s  charge  was 
re-enacted.  The  old  Confederate  soldiers  formed  on  one  side  and  the  Union  veterans  on  the  other. 
Then  the  Confederates  charged  across  the  field  and  when  they  met  the  Union  line  the  old  boys  threw  their 
arms  around  one  another,  making  one  of  the  most  dramatic  situations  in  American  history. 


Our  regiment  left  Buffalo,  March  7, 
1862.  We  reached  camp  at  Gloucester 
Point,  opposite  Yorktown,  on  the  York 
River,  where  the  last  real  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  staged  by  Washington. 
There  we  drilled  as  recruits. 

About  November  1,  1862,  J 
was  taken  sick  and  was  in  the 
hospital  for  some  time.  Then 
as  I  recovered  I  acted  as 
nurse,  until  near  Christmas  of 
that  year.  Christmas  Day  the 
regiment  was  ordered  on 
board  an  ocean  steamer 
bound  for  no  one  knew  where, 
but  we  ended  up  at  Macon 
City,  North  Carolina.  Our 
stav  there  was  short.  We 
were  ordered  aboard  again 
and  sent  to  Hilton  Head,  and 
from  there  to  Charleston. 
Our  regiment,  all  alone,  was 
selected  to  start  closing  up 
Charleston  Harbor.  We  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  cross  the  bar. 
The  steamer  would  rise 
up  in  the  air,  then  drop 
back  on  the  bar.  We 
were  soon  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  so  orders  were 

o  7 

given  to  unload  half  the 
regiment  in  rowboats  to 
lighten  the  ship,  so  it 
would  lloat  off  the  bar  to 
safety  in  deeper  water. 
I  was  in  the  second  boat, 
with  Charles  Kellogg  of 
Company  A  at  the  helm. 
The  whole  regiment 
finally  landed  on  Coles 
Island.  Later  on  at 
night  we  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Folly  Island. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July, 
1863,  nine  regiments 
were  in  line  of  battle, 
one  behind  #  the  other. 
The  1  ooth  Regiment  was 
the  seventh,  in  line  of 
battle. 

How  we  escaped 
death,  in  that  charge  on 
Fort  Wagner,  I  know 
not.  A  Rebel  cannon 
fired  on  us  as  we 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Trespassers  Active  Again 


Put  your 
Model  T  Ford 

in  shape  for 
thousands  of  miles 

of  additional  service 

MORE  than  eight  million  Model  T  Fords  are  still  in 
active  service  and  many  of  them  can  be  put  in  shape  for 
two,  three  and  five  more  years  of  service — and  even 
longer — at  very  small  cost. 

The  following  list  gives  the  approximate  labor  charges 
for  re-conditioning  the  Model  T  Ford — 

Engine 

Tune  motor  (including  replacement  of  commutator  case, 


brush  and  vibrator  points  if  necessary)  #  1.00 

Grind  valves  and  clean  carbon .  3.75 

Overhaul  carburetor  ........  1.50 

Reline  detachable  car  transmission  bands  ...  1.50 

Install  new  pistons  or  connecting  rods  ....  6.00 

Tighten  all  main  bearings .  6.00 

Overhaul  motor  and  transmission  ...  #20.00  to  25.00 

Rear  System 

Replace  rear  axle  assembly  -  .  2.50 

Install  universal  joint  ........  3.00 

Reline  brake  shoes  *  .  1.50 

Tighten  rear  radius  rod .  .60 

Replace  rear  axle  shaft,  drive  shaft  pinion,  or  drive 

gear .  5.00 

Overhaul  complete  rear  axle  assembly  ...  #5.75  to  7.00 
Rebush  spring  and  perches  ......  1.75 

Oil  and  graphite  springs  -  3.00 

Front  System 

Overhaul  front  axle  -  . #4.00  to  5.00 

Rebush  spindle  bodies  and  arms  (both  sides)  -  -  2.50 

Replace  or  straighten  spindle  connecting  rod  -  -  .75 

Tighten  radius  rod  or  steering  ball  cap  ....  .60 

Tighten  all  sockets  and  joints  of  front  end  ...  1.50 

Replace  front  spring  tie  bolt  or  new  leaf  ...  2.50 

Straighten  front  axle  ...  .....  1.50 

Chassis 

Tighten  all  nuts  and  bolts  .......  3.00 

Replace  rear  fender  -  1.75 

Overhaul  steering  gear  .......  3.50 

Repair  muffler  1.00 

Overhaul  radiator  .........  7.50 

Line  up  front  wheels  -  .50 

Repaint  Coupe  .........  25.00 

Repaint  Sedan  .........  25.00 

Repaint  Touring  Car  .  ..  ..  .  .  .  20.00 

Reupholster  Runabout  .......  8.00 

Reupholster  Touring  Car  .......  15.00 

Repair  seat  cushion  -  -  .  -  .  -  .  2.50 

Replace  top  deck  (Coupe  or  Sedan) .  4.00 

Overhaul  starting  motor .  3.00 

Overhaul  generator .  2.60 


These  prices  are  approximate  and  are  for  labor  only, 
because  the  number  of  necessary  parts  needed  depends 
on  the  condition  of  each  car.  The  charge  for  these  parts 
is  low,  however,  because  of  the  established  Ford  low- 
price  policy. 

So  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  use  from  your  Model 
T  Ford  over  the  longest  period  of  time,  we  suggest  that 
you  take  the  car  to  the  nearest  Ford  dealer  and  have  him 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  good  shape.  A  very 
small  expenditure  may  be  the  means  of  living  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  additional  service. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Experiences  and  Views 


Readers  Give 

AM  in  favor  of  a  $50  fine  for  tres¬ 
passing — no  less.  The  fines  the 
justice  gives  are  nothing.  Very  few 
will  bother  to  have  anyone  arrested  for 
stealing  small  things.  I  have  lost 
over  $300  by  stealing  and  know  who 
it  is,  .but  cannot  prove  it.  I  have 
never  tried  to  catch  him  as  I  would 
not  arrest  him.  I  think  too  much 
of  my  buildings.  The  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  on  the  thief’s  side  as  soon  as 
he  is  arrested.  The  judge  gives  small 
or,  in  most  cases,  suspended  sentences 
to  all  young  people. 

Children  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
stole  all  of  my  strawberries  and  when 
I  told  their  father,  he  said:  “I  did  not 
see  them  and  cannot  help  it.  They 
are  only  children.”  I  said:  “You  must 
lock  after  them ;  instead  of  telling  them 
to  steal,  tell  them 
not  to  steal.  You 
stop  them,  or  I  will 
arrest  them.”  He 
laughed  and  said: 

“They  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  children. 

All  courts  suspend 
sentence  as  a  rule 
on  children.” 

Their  parents 
know  it  and  take 
advantage,  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  steal 
as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  carry  any¬ 
thing.  I  read  in 
a  city  newspaper 
an  article  written 
by  a  minister  say¬ 
ing  that  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the 
school  children 
stole.  I  think  at 
tiome  and  at  school 
shildren  should  be 
taught  not  to  steal. 

One  boy  who 
svas  stealing 
grapes  was  told  re¬ 
peatedly  by  the 
awner  not  to  take 
any  more.  The 
boy  answered  him 
back  and  ran,  but 
the  man  could  not 
latch  him.  Final¬ 
ly  he  shot  the  boy 
in  the  leg,  and  the 
boy  died  of  blood 
poisoning.  The 
man  is  in  Sing 
Sing  Prison. 

One  man  had  his 
hogs  killed  and 

chopped  in  pieces  with  an  ax.  His 
house  and  barn  were  set  on  fire,  and 
another  house  near  was  fired  at  the 
same  time.  A  few  years  ago  a  man 
had  his  sloop  sunk  by  sawing  her  keel 
in  two. 

No  one  wants  to  complain  as  he  will 
have  to  be  the  principal  witness.  The 
sheriff  ought  to  get  his  own  evidence 
and  not  take  the  complainant’s. 

Posting  land  does  not  amount  to 
much.  I  was  told  by  a  man  that  tres¬ 
passers  tear  down  and  take  off  the 
signs,  then  you  cannot  arrest  them  as 
the  land  is  not  posted. — S.  C.  S. 

EDITOR’S  Note — The  trouble  is  that 
children  and  many  older  persons  do  not 
regard  taking  farm  products  as  real 
stealing.  A  good  fine  would  impress 
this  lesson  on  them. 

*  *  * 

Petition  Against  Posting  Law 

WE,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  pe¬ 
tition  you  to  use  your  influence 
and  make  a  hard  fight  to  have  the 
trespass  law  amended : 

First,  So  the  farmers  and  land  own¬ 
ers  are  not  obliged  to  post  their  farms 


and  land  to  keep  trespassers,  hunters 
and  trappers  off; 

Second,  So  that  any  trespasser,  hun¬ 
ter  or  trapper,  before  entering  upon 
any  land  other  than  his  own,  must 
have  a  written  permit  from  the  own¬ 
er  or  owners,  and  if  the  land  is  rented, 
he  must  have  a  written  permit  from 
the  owner  or  owners  and  also  from  the 
renter  or  renters. — Signed  by  24  per¬ 
sons  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Pomona  Grange  Comm  mds 
A.  A., 

HEREAS,  the  present  trespass 
law  is  difficult  to  apply,  and  gives 
an  unfair  advantage  to  the  trespasser, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  farmers  of  Al¬ 
legany  County, 
represented  in  Al¬ 
legany  County 
Pomona  Grange, 
are  heartily  in  -fa¬ 
vor  of  the  efforts 
of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  se¬ 
cure  a  better  tres- 
p  a  s  s  law  doing 
away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  posting 
by  landowners,  and 
making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  hunters, 
trappers  and  fish¬ 
ers  to  have  the 
written  consent  of 
landowners  before 
hunting,  trapping 
or  fishing  in  lands 
not  their  own; 

Resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  sent  to 
the  Editior  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  —  Allegany 
County  Pomona 
Grange. 

*  *  * 

Shot  At  Own¬ 
er’s  Dog 

AM  bothered  by 
hunters  on  our 
place  who  have  no 
regard  for  my 
rights  whatever. 
They  think  because 
they  have  a  gun 
and  license  they 
can  do  anything.. 
This  month  one  of 
them  shot  at  my  dog  not  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  house  and 
barn.  When  my  wife  asked  him  why 
he  did  it,  he  replied  that  our  dog  (an 
Airedale)  was  bothering  his  hound 
while  running  a  fox.  Has  it  gotten 
so  that  the  law  will  uphold  a  hunter 
in  this?  Have  I  got  to  keep  our  Aire¬ 
dale  in  a  cage  or  on  a  chain  for  the 
sake  of  hunters?  They  tell  me  I  can¬ 
not  do  a  thing  about  it  because  my 
property  is  not  posted.  It  does  not  ; 
look  to  me  as  though  I  should,  have 
to  kill  our  dog  or  let  hunters  kill  him 
and  run  things  here  just  as  they  please. 

I  pay  my  taxes  for  the  privilege  of 
staying  here.  Is  posting  the  place 
my  way  out  of  this  mess,  or  am  I 
helpless? — A.  H.  L„  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Heavy  Scraping  No  Good 

I  HAVE  had  several  years  expe  ience 
concerning  maintenance  of  dirt  roads 
and  have  found  that  heavy  scraping 
of  dirt  roads  is  a  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  Light  scraping  and 
rut  filling  throughout  the  year  is  a 
necessity.  The  scraping  should  be 
confined  to  this  class  of  work. — J.  B.  K. 


Send  Us  Your  Experiences 
With  Trespassers 

ON  this  page  are  several  recent 
letters,  petitions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  stating  views  and  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  trespass  problem. 
With  some  of  these  suggestions 
we  agree;  with  others  we  do  not. 

We  think  the  chief  remedy  for 
the  situation,  and  probably  the 
only  one  that  can  be  secured,  is 
to  increase  the  fines  and  the  pen¬ 
alties  for  illegal  trespassing  so 
that  the  burden  of  proof  wffien 
any  damage  is  done  will  be  on 
the  trespasser  and  not  on  the 
farmer. 

In  those  states  like  New’  York 
where  there  is  a  posting  law,  we 
believe  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  no  posting  will 
be  necessary  whatever,  and  so 
that  the  present  penalties  for 
trespassing  on  posted  land  will 
be  extended  to  cover  trespassing 
on  all  farm  land. 

Whatever  laws  are  secured,  we 
must  be  fair  about  it  as  farmers 
so  that  we  can  protect  our  rights 
and  at  the  same  time  not  pre¬ 
vent  persons  w  ho  want  to  do  the 
right  thing  from  doing  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  hunting.  Many 
farmers  themselves  like  to  hunt. 

American  Agriculturist  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  work  on  this 
problem  until  some  relief  is  se¬ 
cured.  Will  you  therefore  do 
your  part  by  keeping  us  inform¬ 
ed  of  any  experience,  good  or  bad, 
that  you  may  have  with  tres¬ 
passers  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son? — The  Editors. 
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Trouble  in  the  Albany  Milk  Market 

Milk  Sold  by  Some  Dealers  Found  Unfit  Food 


THE  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  has  been 
very  much  excited,  for  several  weeks  over 
the  milk  marketing  situation.  The  facts  in 
connection  with  this  situation  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  dairyman. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  senator  from  the 
State  legislature  was  taken  violently  ill  and  an 
investigation  showed  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  bad  milk  which  he  had  eaten  in  a  restaurant 
in  the  Capitol.  At  that  time  a  study  was  made 
of  milk  conditions  in  the  city  and  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  milk  was 
handled  and  sold  in  such  a  careless  manner  that 
it  was  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Adequate  Supervision  Needed 

It  was  thought  that  the  publicity  and  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  affair  would  lead  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in  Albany, 
but  unfortunately  it  seems  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  Surveys  recently  completed  in  Albany  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  with  the  help  of  Professors  J.  D. 
Brew  and  W.  E.  Ayres  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  showed  the  great  need  for  more  adequate 
supervision  of  the  milk  distributed  in  Albany  and 
probably  also  in  most  other  smaller  cities  and 
villages  throughout  the  East. 

The  first  of  these  recent  surveys  was  made 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  Samples 
from  the  milk  delivered  for  each  producer  to 
all  the  city  pasteurizing  plants  were  procured. 
Sediment  tests  and  bacteria  counts  were  made 
on  these  samples.  This  milk  was  found  to  be 
unclean  and  many  samples  contained  great  num¬ 
bers  of  bacteria.  In  one  instance,  a  sample  was 
found  to  contain  120,000,000  bacteria  colonies 
per  cubic  centimeter,  and  others  contained  as 


many  as  100,000,000  bacteria  colonies  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

A  Score  Card  For  Milk 

In  addition  to  sediment  tests  and  bacteria 
counts,  the  samples  taken  from  milk  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  consumers  were  tested  for  flavor  and 
odor,  milk  fat,  solids  and  acidity.  Dealers,  who 
in  previous  surveys  were  found  receiving  and 
distributing  milk  of  high  quality,  were  still  doing 
so,  and  dealers  who  in  previous  surveys  were 
receiving  and  distributing  milk  of  less  desirable 
quality  were  continuing  to  do  so. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  on  samples  of 
milk  going  to  consumers  were  tabulated  on  the 
market  milk  score  card  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  milk 
regarded  as  perfect  in  all  respects  is  allowed  a 
score  of  100.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all  dairy¬ 
men  to  know  how  this  score  is  made  up. 

Milk  Judged  on  Delivered  Basis 

Milk  containing  less  than  500  bacteria  colonies 
per  cubic  centimeter  is  regarded  as  perfect  from 
the  bacterial  standpoint  and  is  allowed  35  points, 
while  milk  containing  more  than  200,000  bacteria 
colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  receives  no  credit 
from  the  bacterial  standpoint.  Between  these 
two  extremes  certain  fixed  credits  are  given.  25 
points  are  allowed  for  perfect  flavor  and  odor, 
a  lesser  number  being  given  when  the  flavor  and 
odor  is  not  the  best.  10  points  are  given  for 
freedom  from  dirt  as  determined  by  the  sedi¬ 
ment  test.  10  points  are  allowed  for  a  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  4%  or  more;  9  points  for  a  fat  content 
of  3.6%,  and  no  credit  for  milk  containing  less 
than  2.7%  of  fat.  10  points  are  allowed  for 
milk  containing  8.7%  and  over  of  solids  not  fat, 


no  credit  being  given  for  milk  containing  less 
than  7.8%  total  solids.  5  points  are  allowed  for 
low  acidity  and  5  points  for  the  condition  of  the 
bottle  and  cap.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
score  card  just  referred  to  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  quality  of  the  milk  distributed  to  con¬ 
sumers,  but  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  milk  received  at  the  pasteurizing 
plants,  or  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plant  and 
equipment. 

Some  Pasteurizers  Not  Clean 

The  score  obtained  by  the  various  dealers  from 
whom  two  or  more  samples  of  milk  were  pro¬ 
cured  was  made  public  on  March  22d.  It  was 
thought  unwise  to  endeavor  to  pass  upon  the 
quality  of  milk  vended  by  a  dealer  from  whom 
but  a  single  sample  of  milk  had  been  obtained, 
and  such  dealers’  names  were  omitted.  In  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results,  the  dealers  were  divided  into 
groups.  Those  selling  Grade  “A”  Milk  and  ob¬ 
taining  a  score  of  90  or  over  were  placed  in  one 
group;  those  obtaining  a  score  of  from  80  to  90 
were  placed  in  a  second  group,  etc.  A  like  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed  with  respect  to  Grade  “B” 
Milk.  Three  dealers  selling  Grade  “A”  Pasteur¬ 
ized  Milk  received  a  score  of  90  or  over;  two 
dealers,  between  80  and  90 ;  one,  between  70  and 
80;  two,  between  60  and  70,  and  two,  between 
50  and  60.  Three  dealers  selling  Grade  “B” 
Pasteurized  Milk  scored  90  or  over ;  seven,  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90 ;  five,  between  70  and  80 ;  four, 
between  60  and  70,  and  four,  between  50  and  60. 

Aside  from  the  scores,  the  following  general 
observations  with  respect  to  the  Albany  milk 
situation  'were  made : 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Society  F ails  to  Compel  Payment  of  $35.00 

Another  Example  of  the  Need  of  “ Reading  Before  Signing” 


FAILURE  to  read  before  signing  is  causing 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  a  number 
of  New  Jersey  farmers,  through  legal  action 
brought  by  the  New  Jersey  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Society  to  compel  these  to  pay  $35  to 
the  Society. 

In  the  issues  of  April  21  and  May  12  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  activities  of  this  society  which  is 
located  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  On  May  10th  an 
action  was  brought  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Scannell  before 
Judge  Thomas  E.  Duffy  in  the  Passaic  County 
District  Court  to  compel  Mr.  Samuel  Ronner. 
R.D.i,  Clifton,  New  Jersey  to  pay  $35  to  the 
society  for  alleged  services  rendered  as  provided 
for  in  an  alleged  contract  between  Mr.  Ronner 
and  the  society.  Mr.  Ronner  and  several  who 
face  similar  actions  had  already  co-operated  to 
hire  Attorney  Edward  Merray  to  defend  them. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  trial  that  the  New 
Jersey  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  is 
incorporated  under  a 
New  Jersey  law  as  a 
non-profit  organization, 
that  Mr.  Scannell  is 
chairman  and  treasurer 
of  the  Society  and  that 
funds  of  the  society  are 
deposited  in  his  name  as 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Scannell  testified 
that  he  was  employed  by 
the  society  on  a  salary, 
that  the  venture  was  not 
profitable,  that  he  was 
not  engaged  in  it  neces¬ 
sarily  to  make  a  living 
and  that  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  So¬ 


ciety  he  is  also  interested  in  real  estate  and 
advertising. 

Mr.  Scannell  admitted  that  Senator  Edge  and 
Senator  Edwards  recently  wrote,  directing  him 
to  refrain  from  using  their  names  as  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ronner  testified  that  a  man  came  to  his 
farm  sometime  in  June  1926  and  said  that  he 
was  taking  life  histories  to  be  put  in  a  book. 
He  said  that  this  man,  who  was  the  agent  of 
the  N.  J.  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  and 
who  has  since  died,  asked  him  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  took  notes  and  then  asked  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  correct.  On  being  assured  that  it  was 
the  agent  then  said,  “Then  sign  here.” 

Mr.  Ronner  told  the  agent  he  could  not  read 
or  write  so  he  approached  Elizabeth  Ronner,  his 
daughter,  saying  “Sign  this  for  your  daddy.” 
Miss  Ronner  signed  her  father’s  name  and  the 
agent  then  said,  “This  will  cost  you  $35.” 


“What  for?”,  asked  Mr.  Ronner. 

“For  the  book”,  replied  the  agent. 

“What  good  will  a  book  be  to  me?  I  can 
neither  read  nor  write.” 

The  agent  replied  that  the  book  would  not 
be  ready  for  a  year  or  more  and  left  the  house. 

The  testimony  of  both  Mr.  Ronner  and  his 
daughter  was  to  the  effect  that  neither  of  them 
read  the  contract,  that  the  agent  did  not  tell  them 
what  was  in  the  contract  until  after  Mr.  Ron- 
ner’s  name  was  signed  to  the  paper,  that  he  did 
not  sign  the  paper  and  he  did  not  authorize  his 
daughter  to  sign  it. 

In  summing  up  the  case  for  the  defense  At¬ 
torney  Edward  F.  Merray  pointed  out  that  the 
N.  J.  Genealogical  &  Historical  Society  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  an  association,  not  formed  for 
profit  and  in  his  opinion  was  not  legally  entitled 
to  conduct  a  business  such  as  they  are  con¬ 
ducting.  He  also  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ronner 

did  not  and  could  not 
read  the  contract  and 
that  in  fact  no  legal  con¬ 
tract  even  existed. 

The  attorney  for  Mr. 
Scannell  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ronner 
never  wrote  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  or  went  to  his 
office  to  attempt  to  have 
the  contract  cancelled. 
It  was  also  claimed  that 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Ronner’s 
life  history  was  sent  him 
for  correction  and  that  a 
corrected  copy  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  society, 
thus  showing  that  Mr. 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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The  New  Jersey  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society 


Incorporated 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ASSOCIATE  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 


WHO’S  WHO 
IN 

NEW  JERSEY 


PI„M  secure  for  me  in  the  •‘Historic*!  Library"  of  the  Society  a  file  to  contain  a  record  Of  myself  and  family,  together  with  photograph* 
and  such  other  information  as  I  will  furnish.  , 

You  may  write  my  biography  from  information  I  will  furnish,  and  I  do  hereby  authorize  you  to  print,  copyright  and  insert  my  biography 
In  the  HISTORICAL  NUMBER  of  the  work  entitled:  "NEW  JERSEY'S  FIRST  CITIZENS  AND  STATE  GUIDE"  devoted  to  members  only,  and 
that  I  am  to  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  above  work  containing  my  biography. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  I  accept  your  invitation,  and  hereby  enter  my  name  as  an  Associate  Life  Member  of  "THE  NEW  JERSEY 
GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY",  for  which  I  promise  to  pay.  to  you  or  your  order,  the  sum  of  $35.00.  upon  delivery  of  the  work 
to  my  home  or  place  of  business.  This  order  is  not  subject  to  countermand  or  cancellation. 


NAME  . . . . 


OCCUPATION. 


ADDRESS  .... 


CITY  ..... 


ALL  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  J.  J.  SCANNELL 


A  number  of  New  Jersey  farmers  state  that  their  signatures  were  obtained  to  the  above  contract 
through  misrepresentation.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  top  part  of  the  contract  was  turned  under 
thus  hiding  the  figures  “$35”.  This  case  emphasizes  the  advice  so  often  given  by  the  A.  A.  Service 
Bureau  “ Read  before  you  sign." 
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Our  Advertisers  guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  nonest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and 
honest  treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who 
fails  to  make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found 
not  to  be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say: 
“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. 


Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub¬ 
scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of 
March  6,  1879. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign.  S2  a  year. _ _ 
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The  A.  A.  Editorial  Platform 

1.  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  farm  taxes. 

2.  For  better  dirt  roads. 

3.  For  swift  punishment  of  chicken  and  other 
farm  thieves. 

t 

4.  For  relief  from  farm  trespassers. 

5.  For  all  the  news  and  farm  facts  given  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  both  sides  of  important  problems  affecting 
farm  business  and  farm  life. 

6.  For  honoring  outstanding  farmers  by  nominat¬ 
ing  and  conferring  each  year  the  title  of  Master 
1 )  armers. 


Farm  Conditions  and  Markets 
at  a  Glance 

NOTHER  backward  and  uncertain  spring 
has  inflicted  itself  upon  agriculture.  Last 
year  there  were  much  cold  weather  and 
heavy  rains  which  ended  several  times  in  dis¬ 
astrous  floods.  This  year  the  rains  have  not 
been  so  severe  but  there  has  been  plenty  of  them 
and  the  weather  almost  constantly  has  been  cold 
and  disagreeable.  The  result  is  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  their  crops  in 
the  ground  and  spring  work  is  very  backward. 

Too  Many  The  slow  spring  may  have  a  good 
Potatoes  effect  in  cutting  down  the  proposed 
potato  acreage.  Growers  have  reported  their 
intention  of  planting  12  per  cent  more  than  last 
season’s  acreage.  If  they  do,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  a  break  in  the  potato  market  next 
fall. 

t  * 

Fruit  So  far  as  can  be  told  at  this  time, 

Situation  the  outlook  for  fruit  is  good.  The 
cold  weather  retarded  fruit  buds  so  that  there 
has  not  been,  generally  speaking,  much  injury 
from  frosts. 

Winter  Wheat  The  condition  of  winter  wheat 
In  Bad  Shape  on  April  i,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  stood  at  the  low  fig- 
ire  of  68.8  per  cent  of  normal.  Only  twice, 
n  1917  and  1925,  has  the  April  1st  figure  been 
us  low  since  the  beginning  of  the  Department’s 
record  in  1879.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
that  is,  in  A.  A.  section,  the  per  cent  of  normal 
for  wheat  is  73.3. 

The  condition  of  rye  at  this  time  is  also  bad 
and  indications  are  now  that,  unless  there  is  an 
exceptional  growing  season  from  now  until  har¬ 
vest,  wheat  and  the  resultant  dairy  feeds  will 


be  scarce  and  high  in  price.  These  may  be 
offset,  of  course,  by  the  production  of  spring 
grains. 

Poultry  and  In  the  poultry  and  egg  mar- 
Egg  Situation  kets,  there  is  considerable  op¬ 
timism.  The  situation  this  season  has  been 
fairly  good  as  compared  with  last.  Production 
is  not  too  large  and  markets  and  demand  are 
good. 

Dairy  Dairy  markets  also  are  in  fairly 

Conditions  strong  position  and  have  been  much 
steadier  since  the  first  of  April  this  year  than 
they  were  last.  The  amounts  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  cold  storage  are  comparatively  small. 
Butter  stocks  in  cold  storage  on  April  1st  were 
at  a  low  figure  for  that  date  and  since  then 
they  have  been  reduced  to  what  is  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  amount.  Imports  of  butter  this  spring 
have  been  somewhat  less  than  they  were  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Can  a  Farm  Tenant  Be  a 
Master  Farmer? 

OMINATIONS  are  beginning  to  come  in 
for  Master  Farmers  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  with  them  are  raised  some  very 
interesting  questions.  For  example,  someone 
asks :  “Can  a  farm  tenant  be  a  Master  Farm¬ 
er?”  The  answer  is,  “Yes”.  In  the  Master 
Farmers  nominated  and  honored  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Farm  Papers  in  the  last  several  years  there 
have  been  several  farm  tenants. 

Going  to  the  other  extreme,  somebody  else 
asks  the  question :  “Suppose  a  young  farmer  is 
left  a  large  amount  of  money.  Of  course  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  succeed  because  he  had  a  good 
start.  Is  it  fair  to  name  him  as  a  Master 
Farmer  as  against  some  other  fellow  who  built 
up  his  business  starting  with  no  capital?” 

The  answer  to  all  such  questions  is  that  a 
Master  Farmer  cannot  be  judged  by  any  single 
circumstance  or  condition.  .  He  is  a  Master 
Farmer  not  because  he  is  rich  or  poor  but,  first, 
because  he  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor, 
a  good  father,  and  an  honorable  man.  And, 
second,  he  is  a  Master  Farmer  because  he  has 
proved  that  he  knows  how  to  run  his  farm 
business  and  run  it  well. 

For  further  details  of  what  makes  a  Master 
Farmer,  be  sure  to  read  the  article  on  Page  5 
of  our  May  5th  issue  and  the  one  on  Page  3 
of  our  May  12th  issue.  We  are  sure  there 
is  somebody  in  your  county  among  your  ac¬ 
quaintances  or  friends  who  has  the  right  to  be 
considered  for  this  great  honor.  If  you  are 
fairly  sure  that  this  friend  qualifies,  won’t  you 
do  your  part  by  helping  us  to  honor  the  great 
trade  and  business  of  agriculture  by  sending  in 
his  name?  Your  name  as  nominator  will  be 
considered  confidential.  Act  on  this  suggestion 
before  it  is  too  late  for  this  year. 


Wanted!  Good  County  News 
Correspondents 

NE  of  the  things  that  has  made  American 
Agriculturist  very  popular  in  the  past 
has  been  its  newsy  county  notes.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  other  things  have  crowded  these  out 
to  a  considerable  extent  but  now  we  are  going 
to  put  them  back  in  the  paper,  and  we  are 
especially  desirous  of  getting  old  and  new  cor¬ 
respondents  to  send  in  news  of  local  happenings 
every  week.  If  you  can  help  us  out,  let  us 
know. 


Congress  Thinking  About  Dirt  Roads 

HERE  are  several  bills  this  spring  before 
Congress  providing  for  large  appropriations 
for  improving  rural  post  and  market  roads. 
It  is  not  certain  that  any  of  these  bills  will  pass 
this  year,  but  at  least  it  gives  some  hope  that 
legislation  will  be  had  sooner  or  later  providing 
for  financial  help  from  the  federal  government 
for  the  improvement  of  country  roads  not  now 


included  in  the  federal  aid  system.  The  ex¬ 
perts  report  the  need  of  research  work  to  find 
low  cost  materials  that  can  be  used  to  improve 
dirt  roads  and  resurface  them  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  too  large  sums  of  money  on  too 
short  mileage. 

What  is  needed  in  Congress  and  with  the 
legislatures  is  more  support  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  themselves  for  state  and  federal  aid  for 
dirt  roads.  Every  farmer  who  lives  on  such 
a  road  realizes  the  great  need  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  Yet  we  ask  you,  outside  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  American  Agriculturist,  how 
many  farmers  or  their  representatives  are  mak¬ 
ing  any  real  effort  to  bring  this  great  problem 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of 
these  country  roads? 


Announcement  for  New  Jersey 
Readers 

AVE  you  noticed  that  there  is  something 
new  doing  in  almost  every  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist?  The  latest  is  our 
decision  to  give  our  readers  in  New  Jersey  a 
special  edition  which  will  start  with  next  week’s 
issue  and  continue  each  week  thereafter.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  features  of  interest  to 
every  farmer  in  the  East,  there  will  be  a  special 
section  devoted  to  the  needs  and  news  of  New 
Jersey  farms  and  farmers.  If  you  live  in  New 
Jersey,  watch  for  next  week’s  issue  and  tell  us 
how  we  can  make  it  better. 


More  Than  Three  Thousand 
Grange  Halls 

HE  Washington  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  reports  that  more  Grange  halls 
have  been  dedicated  in  the  past  six  months 
than  during  any  previous  equal  period  in  the 
sixty  years’  history  of  the  Grange.  There  are 
now  more  than  3,100  Grange  halls  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furniture  and  equipment  are  worth 
on  the  average  $6,000.  Many  of  them  cost 
$10,000  or  more.  This  is  fine. 

The  building  of  places  for  farmers  to  meet 
is  one  of  the  finest  community  enterprises.  At¬ 
tractive  farmer  owned  community  buildings  will 
do  more  to  put  life  into  the  whole  surrounding 
neighborhood  than  any  other  single  factor.  We 
congratulate  the  Grange  for  the  splendid  work 
it  has  done  in  erecting  its  Grange  halls  and  we 
urge  every  Grange  and  community  without  such 
a  meeting  place  to  appoint  a  committee  and  give 
consideration  to  erecting  their  own  community 
building. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

NE  of  the  great  difficulties  of  those  in 
charge  of  prisons  and  asylums  is  in  handling 
the  maudlin  sentimentalists  who  are  always 
insisting  on  the  release  of  some  inmate  dan¬ 
gerous  to  society.  But  we  imagine  the  lady 
in  the  following  story  was  not  keen  on  any 
more  such  releases  after  she  had  made  a  visit 
to  an  insane  asylum  one  day. 

She  began  watching  a  young  man,  an  inmate, 
and  said  to  one  of  her  companions: 

“I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  anything  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  young  man  with  such  an  angel  face 
as  he  has.  I  am  just  going  to  talk  to  him.” 

After  visiting  with  the  fellow  for  a  while,  she 
said :  “Why,  you  seem  perfectly  sane  to  me. 
What  are  you  doing  here?” 

He  said:  “Madam,  I  am  sane,  just  as  sane 
as  you  are.  My  being  here  is  all  a  mistake.” 

“Well,”  returned  the  lady,  “I  certainly  think 
you  are  right.  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  with 
the  board  and  see  that  you  are  released.” 

Then  she  turned  to  take  her  leave  and  started 
down  the  stairs.  Whereupon  the  young  man 
gave  her  a  terrific  and  well  placed  kick  and  as 
the  poor  lady  went  tumbling  down  the  stairway, 
he  yelled  after  her : 

“Now,  madam,  be  sure  to  keep  your  promise!” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  26,  1928. 
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Get  Out  Your  Old  Horseshoes 


Farm  Bureaus  and  A.  A.  Again  Announce  Big  Pitching  Tournament 


FOR  four  years  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  co-operating  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus  in  New  York  in  conducting  great 
horseshoe  pitching  tournaments.  We  are 
glad  to  announce  that  the  tournament  will  be 
continued  again  this  year  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse.  Secretary  Ackerman  and  other  Fair 
officers  have  done  their  utmost  to  help  make  the 
State  tournament  a  success. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Agents, 
local  county  elimination  contests  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  different  counties  and  the 
winners  will  go  to  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
to  try  for  the  prizes  offered  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  for  the  state  championship.  So 
if  you  are  interested  in  this  fine  old  time  outdoor 
sport  of  barnyard  golf,  get  in  touch  with  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  and  let  him  know 
•that  you  want  a  try-out  in  the  county  elimination 
contest.  Then  study  up  the  special  and  official 
rules  given  on  this  page,  get  out  the  old  regu¬ 
lation  horseshoes,  and  practice,  practice,  practice. 

The  winners  of  the  county  contests  who  at¬ 
tend  the  state  tournament  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  will  have  their  carfare  paid  by  the  State 
Fair  Association. 

We  suggest,  if  you  are  interested  in  horseshoe 
pitching,  that  you  send  to  the  National  Horseshoe 
Pitchers’  Association  of  America  at  London, 
Ohio,  and  get  the  little  book  called  “Horseshoe 
Pitching.”  This  book  costs  thirty-five  cents 
and  is  well  worth  the  money.  It  tells  you  all  the 
rules  of  the  game,  the  official  records,  and  gives 
a  history  and  description  of  barnyard  golf  that 
you  will  find  intensely  interesting. 

There  follow  on  this  page  the  rules  which  will 
govern  the  game.  The  official  rules  will  govern 
in  all  cases  where  there  are  no  special  rules.  We 
suggest  that  you  save  these  rules  very  carefully. 
Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 

Watch  the  columns  of  future  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  your  Farm  Bureau 
News  for  more  instructions  and  suggestions  for 
the  coming  tournament. 

Special  Rules  for  the  Contest 


1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State  Fair  Contest  must 
send  two  men,  one  of  whom  shall  compete  in  the 
tournament,  and  the  other  to  act  as  scorer.  The  al¬ 
ternate  can  enter  the  tournament  if  the  other  does  not 
start.  However,  there  can  be  no  change  of  pitcher 
after  the  games  have  begun. 

3.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars  will 
be  required  of  all  contestants,  but  this 
Will  be  returned  to  the  player  unless  he 
fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  everyone  that 
those  who  start  shall  stay  with  the  tour¬ 
nament  until  it  is  completed. 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  elimi¬ 
nating  and  may  decide  their  own  rules 
for  such  eliminating. 

5.  All  county  Farm  Bureaus  must  cer¬ 
tify  to  American  Agriculturist  the  names 
of  those  candidates  who  will  enter.  We 
should  have  an  early  report  of  the 
counties  that  will  compete  and  then  a 
report  of  the  actual  candidate  as  soon  as 
his  name  is  obtained  by  the  county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the 
American  Agriculturist  headquarters  at 
least  one  hour  before  the  contest  starts 
so  that  the  schedule  can  be  arranged. 

Contest  will  start  at  eleven  A.  M.  on 
Tuesday  of  State  Fair  Week.  Contest¬ 
ants  must  remain  at  the  courts  all  of  the 
time  that  the  pitching  is  in  progress  un¬ 
less  excused  by  the  tournament  manager. 

7.  The  alternates  from  each  county 
who  will  act  as  scorers  will  report  to  the 
manager  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
headquarters  and  be  assigned  to  their 
duties  as  official  scorers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.  Scorers  must  be  on  the 
courts  at  all  times  unless  excused  by  the 
manager. 

8.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only. 

An  amateur  for  these  tournaments  is  de¬ 
fined  as  one  who  has  not  won  any  prize 
money  in  any  national  or  state  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  no  entry  will  be  received  from 


the  winner  of  the  first  prize  money  at  the  American 
Agriculturist  State  tournaments. 

9.  The  games  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
will  consist  of  twenty-five  points,  but  the  tournament 
committee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using  some  kind 
of  an  elimination  contest  if  it  becomes  necessary  on 
account  of  a  too  large  number  of  entries. 

10.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has  been  arranged 
so  every  contestant  will  have  a  chance  at  the  prize 
money.  Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  win¬ 
ners  as  follows :  first,  $50 ;  second,  $40 ;  third,  $30 ; 
fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth,  $5;  and  seventh,  $5.  In 
addition,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  also  be 
presented  with  an  appropriate  medal. 


Official  Rules  of  the  National  Horse  Shoe 
Pitchers’  Association 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  of  the  National 
Horse  Shoe  Pitchers’  Association: 

GROUNDS  AND  COURTS— Rule  1.— T  h  e  grounds 
shall  be  as  level  as  possible.  Pitcher’s  box  shall  be 
filled  with  Potters’  clay  or  any  substitute  of  a  like 
nature;  the  clay  must  be  kept  moist  and  worked  to 
a  putty-like  condition  and  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  and  at  least  18  inches  around  the  stake. 

PITCHER’S  BOX — Rule  2. —  The  pitcher’s  box  shall 
extend  three  (3)  feet  on  either  side  to  the  rear  and 
front  of  the  stake.  Said  box  shall  be  constructed  of 
material  2x4  and  shall  not  extend  more  than  one  inch 
above  the  level  of  ground.  Where  several  courts  are 
constructed  a  2x4  shall  be  laid  full  length  of  such 
courts  three  feet  in  front  of  the  stakes.  In  delivering 
the  shoe  into  the  opposite  pitcher’s  box  a  contestant 
may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitcher’s  box.  For  in¬ 
door  pitching  the  boxes  shall  not  exceed  six  inches 
in  height  above  the  adjoining  grade. 

STAKES — Rule  3. —  The  stakes  shall  be  of  iron,  one 
(1)  inch  in  diameter,  perpendicular,  inclined  two  (2) 
inches  toward  the  opposite  stake  and  extending  ten 
(10)  inches  above  the  ground  in  the  pitcher’s  box. 
On  single  courts  the  stakes  shall  be  set  in  the  center 
of  the  pitcher’s  box.  Where  several  courts  are  con¬ 
structed  the  stakes  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  (8) 
feet  apart,  in  a  straight  direct  line  where  possible. 

HORSESHOES— Rule  4.—  No  horseshoe  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  the  following  regulations :  seven  and  one-half 
(7%)  inches  in  length,  seven  (7)  inches  in  width,  two 
and  one-half  (2 y2)  pounds  in  weight.  No  toe  or  heel 
calk  shall  measure  over  three-quarters  (%)  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Opening  between  the  calks  shall  not  exceed 
three  and  one-half  (3%)  inches,  inside  measurements. 
No  horseshoe  constructed  in  a  freak  design  will  be 
considered  regulation. 

REGULATION  GAMES— Rule  5.—  A  standard  reg¬ 
ulation  game  shall  consist  of  50  points  and  the  con¬ 
testant  first  scoring  this  number  after  all  shoes  have 
been  pitched,  shall  be  declared  the  winner.  In  all 
match  and  exhibition  games  between  two  contestants, 
eleven  (11)  games  of  50  points  each  shall  be  an  official 
series,  the  one  winning  six  (6)  games  shall  be  an  official 
series,  the  one  winning  six  (6)  games  shall  be  declared 
the  winner. — See  modifications  above. 

PITCHING  DISTANCE— Rule  6.—  The  standard 
regulation  distance  shall  be  forty  (40)  feet  from  stake 


to  stake,  measuring  where  the  stake  enters  the  ground. 
For  women  in  contests  and  tournaments  the  distance 
shall  be  thirty  (30)  feet. 

PITCHING  RULES— Rule  7.  —No  contestant  shall 
walk  across  to  the  opposite  stake  and  examine  the 
position  of  his  opponent’s  shoes,  before  making  his 
first  or  final  pitch.  All  contestants  shall  pitch  both 
shoes  from  the  pitching  box,  into  the  opposite  pitch¬ 
ing  box  or  forfeit  the  value  of  one  (1)  point  to  his 
opponent.  All  contestants  shall,  when  having  first 
pitch,  after  delivering  both  shoes,  stand  back  of  a 
line  even  with  the  stake  and  out  of  the  pitcher’s  box. 
Any  contestant  failing  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall 
forfeit  the  value  of  such  shoes  pitched.  Any  contest¬ 
ant  delivering  his  shoes  landing  outside  of  the  opposite 
pitcher’s  box  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  his  pitch. 
Wrapping  the  fingers  with  tape,  or  the  wearing  of 
gloves  shall  be  permitted  in  any  or  all  games.  If  at 
any  time  a  shoe  is  broken,  such  as  striking  another 
shoe,  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box,  the  stake  or  other 
cause,  such  shoe  shall  be  removed  and  the  contestant 
entitled  to  another  pitch. 


RINGERS — Rule  8. — Any  shoe  to  be  scored  as  a 
ringer  shall  encircle  the  stake  far  enough  to  permit 
a  straight  edge  to  touch  both  heel  calks  and  clear  the 
stake. 


FOUL  LINES — Rule  9. —  A  foul  line  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  three  (3)  feet  in  front  of  the  stake  and  any 
pitcher  stepping  over  the  foul  line  in  delivering  his 
shoe  shall  lose  the  value  of  his  pitch  and  no  score 
shall  be  credited  to  him. 


FOUL  SHOE — Rule  10. — A  shoe  that  does  not  re¬ 
main  within  si^  (6)  inches  of  the  stake,  in  all  Nation¬ 
al  Tournaments  and  match  contests,  shall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  score.  (This  does  not  apply  to  informal  pitch¬ 
ing  or  games  where  the  players  decide  otherwise.)  If 
a  shoe  strikes  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box  or  other 
object  such  shoe  shall  be  considered  a  foul  shoe  and 
shall  not  score. 


POINTS— Rule  11  . — The  most  points  a  contestant 
can  score  in  a  single  game  shall  be  fifty  (50)  points. 
A  pitcher  shall  be  credited  with  all  ringers  pitched.  If 
a  shoe  when  thrown  moves  another  shoe,  both  shoes 
are  counted  in  their  new  positions. 


TIES — Rule  12. — All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties. 
If  both  contestants  have  one  shoe  each  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stake,  or  against  the  stake  or  ringers 
they  shall  be  counted  tie  and  the  next  closest  shoe 
shall  score.  In  case  of  all  four  shoes  being  tie  or 
equal  distance  from  the  stake,  or  four  ringers,  no 
score  shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who  ptiched 
last  shall  be  awarded  the  lead. 


MEASUREMENTS — Rule  13.—  All  measurements 
shall  be  made  by  use  of  calipers  and  straight  edge. 


COACHING — Rule  14. — No  contestant  during  the 
progress  of  a  game,  contest  or  tournament,  shall 
coach,  molest  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher 
in  any  manner,  except  that  in  four-handed  games  part¬ 
ners  shall  have  the  right  to  coach  each  other. 


It  is  time  to  get  out  the  horseshoes  and  practice  up  for  the  contests  this 
summer.  This  picture  shows  a  moment  of  suspense  at  the  contest  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair  last  fall. 


FIRST  PITCH — Rule  15. —  At  the  beginning  of  a 
game  the  contestants  shall  agree  who 
shall  have  the  first  pitch  either  in  single, 
three  or  four-handed  games,  by  the  toss 
of  a  coin,  the  winner  to  have  his  choice 
of  first  pitch  or  follow.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  game  the  loser  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  game  shall  have  the  first  pitch. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  TOURNA¬ 
MENTS — Rule  16. — In  all  championship 
tournaments  the  Rotation  Group  method 
shall  prevail.  In  each  group  each  pitcher 
will  pitch  each  other  one  game.  Same 
procedure  shall  prevail  in  the  finals.  All 
tie  games  shall  be  pitched  off.  No 
championship  shall  be  won  or  lost,  only 
in  a  legal  tournament. 

DISPUTES  AND  FINAL  JURISDIC¬ 
TION — Rule  17.— In  case  of  any  dispute, 
or  where  the  rules  do  not  specifically 
cover  a  disputed  point,  the  referee  or 
committee  in  charge  shall  have  full  power 
and  final  jurisdiction. 

SCORING  RULES — Rule  13. — Any  shoe 
that  does  not  remain  within  six  (6)  inches 
of  the  stake  shall  not  be  scored  or 
counted.  The  closest  shoe  to  the  stake 
(within  six  inches)  shall  score  one  (1) 
point.  If  both  shoes  are  closer  than  the 
opponent’s  they  shall  score  two  (2) 
points. 

A  ringer  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 
A  ringer  and  a  closest  shoe  shall  score 
four  (4)  points.  A  double  ringer  shall 
score  six  (6)  points  and  is  the  highest 
score  a  contestant  can  make. 
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The  Problem  of  Spray  Residues  on  Apples 


THE  problem  of  spray  residues  on 
apples  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
experiment  stations  and  growers.  It 
is  important  from  at  least  three  an¬ 
gles. 

First  comes  the  requirements  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  where  apples  are  ex¬ 
ported.  Second  is  the  possible  effect 
on  consumption  in  this  country  and 
third  is  the  revised  requirements  re¬ 
garding  spray  tolerance  regulations  put 
out  by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide 
Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  we 
understand  it  these  regulations  state 
that  apples  shall  not  have  more  than 
.01  gram  of  arsenious  oxide  per  pound 
of  fruit. 

Some  Experimental  Results 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
News,  Dr.  H.  C.  McLean  tells  of  the 


ments  on  apples  for  a  number  of  years, 
not  only  at  the  college,  but  at  most  of 
the  fruit  sections  of  the  state.  One 
of  the  first  facts  discovered  through 
these  experiments  was  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  fertilizers  is  very  different 
in  sod  orchards  than  it  is  in  orchards 
under  cultivation. 

Factors  to  Consider  in 
Cultivated  Orchards 
The  statement  was  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  D.  Anthony,  of  the  State 
College,  that  orchards  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  where  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  has  been  maintained,  have  never 
responded  to  any  fertilizer  in  any  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  state.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  to  tell,  however,  when 
conditions  are  such  that  the  cover  crop 
does  not  make  good  growth.  In  other 
words,  the  emphasis  in  a  cultivated  or¬ 
chard  should  be  put  on  the  growth  of 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH  PAPER 

"THE  MIRACLE  OF  MULCH  PAPER”,  based 
-*-  upon  actual  trials  of  paper  mulch  in  this 
country  and  abroad  during  the  past  few  years, 
gives  some  astounding  figures  on  increases  in 
yields  for  almost  all  crops.  It  shows  how 
paper  mulch  affects  the  moisture  and  temper¬ 
ature  conditions  of  the  soil.  It  shows  the 
proper  methods  of  using  paper  mulch  in  con¬ 
nection  with  different  types  of  crops.  It  shows 
how  to  plant  THROUGH  the  paper  and 
BETWEEN  rows  of  the  paper.  Be  sure  to  send 
for  YOUR  free  copy  today. 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by  the  world’s 
largest  paper  manufacturers  under  the  Eckart 
Patents,  is  available  to  all  planters  today  in 
limited  quantities.  Thousands  of  rolls  are  now 
in  the  fields  under  test.  Farmers  everywhere 
are  seeking  to  determine  for  themselves  just 
what  paper  mulch  will  do  for  them  in  the  form 
of  increased  yields,  reduced  cultivation  expense 
and  EARLIER  crops. 

When  sending  for  the  booklet, “The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper”,  place  your  order  at  the  same 
time  for  a  few  rolls  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
and  see  for  yourself  just  what  its  possibilities  are 
when  applied  to  YOUR  particular  problems. 
But,  whether  you  decide  to  try  Gator-Hide  or 
not,  send  for  the  booklet.  It’s  FREE  and  it’s 
IMPORTANT. 

The  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is  lim¬ 
ited  today  and  we  are  shipping  not  more  than 
four  rolls  to  an  individual.  By  early  1929,  how¬ 
ever,  we  expect  to  meet  all  demands  and  we 
believe  that  distributors  located  throughout 
the  country  will  then  have  a  supply  always  avail¬ 
able  for  your  use. 


This  paper  is  completely  cov. 
ered  by  the  Eckart  Patents 
under  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale  EAST 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  only. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  A1  ,  Pershing  Square  Building,  Park  Ave.  and  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


^  In  TWO  TYPES  ^ 

Type  A— for  Annuals, 
primarily  in  field  culture. 
18"  width  —  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  27  lbs.)  •  #3.00 
36"  width  —  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  53  lbs.)  •  #6.00 
Type  B— for  Perennials  in 
field  culture  and  all  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width  -  150  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  30  lbs.)  -  #3.00 
36"  width— 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll,  (approxi¬ 
mately  60  lbs.)  -  #6.00 

While  not  more  than  four 
rolls  will  be  sold  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  any  combination 
of  four  may  be  had.  Or¬ 
ders,  of  course,  can  be 
placed  for  one,  two  or  three 
rolls,  as  well.  Only  C.O.D. 
orders  accepted  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  Do  not  send 
check. 


Efficiency  of  Cold  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  as  a  Solvent 


Treatment 


Strength  of  Acid  and  Period  of  Contact 


.5% 

1% 

.5% 

1% 

5  min. 

5  min. 

5  min. 

5  min. 

None 

Winesap 

.0176 

.0144 

.0205  (1) 

.0299  (1) 

Acid  Washed 

4  i 

.0036 

.0036 

.0090 

.0078 

None 

Delicious 

.0305 

.0279 

.0174 

.0177 

Acid  Washed 

44 

.0053 

.0025 

.0025 

.0033 

None 

Grimes 

.0404 

.0455 

.0305  (1) 

.0282  (1) 

Acid  Washed 

4  4 

.0058 

.0026 

.0085 

.0076 

None 

Stayman 

.0167 

.0396 

.0553  (1) 

.0386  (1) 

Acid  Washed 

44 

.0058 

.0066 

.0268 

.0158 

(1)  Apples  Very  Waxy. 

results  of  some  experiments  recently 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  indicated 
by  the  experiments  are: 

1.  There  is  a  heavier  spray  residue 
per  pound  on  small  apples  than  on 
large  ones  and  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
orchard  practices,  such  as  proper  prun¬ 
ing  and  thinning  to  increase  the  size 
of  fruit. 

2.  Apples  on  the  lower  limbs  have 
more  spray  residue  than  those  nearer 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

Late  Sprays  Increase  Spray 
Residues 

3.  Where  the  last  application  of 
spray  is  made  before  July  1  there  is 
less  residue  than  where  spray  material 
is  applied  later  in  the  season  even 
though  the  amount  of  arsenate  was  re¬ 
duced  in  the  later  sprays. 

4.  On  the  average  the  spray  residue 
is  distributed  on  the  apples  as  follows: 
On  the  peel  45%,  in  the  stem  cavity 
33%,  in  the  calyx  end  22%. 

5.  Tests  on  the  efficiency  of  mech¬ 
anical  fruit  cleaning  machines  show 
that  they  give  excellent  results  in  re¬ 
moving  dirt  and  in  polishing  apples 
but  that  they  are  unsuitable  for  re¬ 
moving  spray  residue. 

Washing  the  apples  with  water  in 
a  washing  machine  was  found  to  be 
a  little  more  efficient. 

6.  Experiments  with  cold,  diluted 
Hydrochloric  acid  gave  encouraging 
results.  The  apples  were  treated  for 
5  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  from 
.5%  to  1%  of  acid.  The  apples  af¬ 
ter  treating  were  put  in  cold  storage 
and  came  out  in  good  condition  af¬ 
ter  14  weeks  in  storage. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
conduct  experiments  on  chemical  fruit 
washing  machines. 


How  Fertilizers  Affect 
Orchards 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  conducted  fertilizer  experi- 


the  cover  crop  rather  than  on  the  use 
of  any  particular  fertilizer.  If  the  use 
of  a  nitrogen  carrier  will  help  to  grow 
a  good  cover  crop  where  otherwise  it 
is  too  light  for  the  best  results,  then 
nitrogen  will  pay.  If  nitrogen  does  not 
give  the  desired  results,  it  is  possible 
that  phosphorous  or  potash  may  help, 
although  in  experiments  made  there  is 
no  instance  where  potash  has  proved 
of  particular  value.  The  Pennsylvania 
Station  reports  that  heavy  applications 
of  barnyard  manure  or  nitrate  of  soda 
in  a  cultivated  orchard,  may  result  in 
a  succulent  growth  which  favors  the 
development  of  fire  blight.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  manure  is  very 
helpful  in  starting  a  good  cover  crop 
where  it  seems  to  be  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  it. 

Sod  Orchards  Lack  Available  - 
Nitrogen 

In  sod  orchards  it  has  been  found  -, 
that  there  is  very  frequently  a  lack  of 
available  nitrogen  and  that  this  lack 
is  most  acute  during  the  time  when 
the  tree  is  blossoming.  Orchards  in 
sod  have  usually  responded  very  favor¬ 
ably  to  a  Spring  application  of  a  ni¬ 
trogen  carrier.  This  fertilizer  not  only 
supplies  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  but  also  helps  the  grass  crop  to 
make  a  heavier  growth,  which  when 
it  is  cut  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  or- 
chard,  forms  a  heavier  mulch  which 
helps  to  build  up  the  supply  of  humus 
in  the  soil. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  a  permanent  alfalfa 
sod  in  the  orchard.  This  of  course  les¬ 
sens  the  amount  of  work  required  to  t 
keep  the  orchard  in  good  condition 
and  because  of  its  ability  to  add  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil,  it  gets  away  from  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  grass  sod. 
The  use  of  alfalfa  in  the  orchard  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  the  acreage 
in  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Where  the  alfalfa  is  cut  and  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  ground  for  several  years, 
the  results  have  been  as  successful  as 
those  in  the  best  cultivated  orchards. 
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-  .  Lest  We  Forget 
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advanced.  It  discharged  a  tin  can  about 
the  size  of  a  4-quart  measure,  filled  with 
cast  iron  bullets  about  as  large  as  hick¬ 
ory  nuts.  The  can  would  burst  as  it 
left  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  and  rain 
death  on  an  advancing  army.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  McMann,  who  was  in  command  of 
Company  A,  was  struck  by  one  of  these 
bullets  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  just 
escaping  the  jugular  vein.  He  was  tak¬ 
en  away  in  the  ambulance  and  Company 
A  pressed  forward  without  an  officer. 

I  settled  myself  in  an  embrasure  and 
was  loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  I  could. 
It  was  now  dark.  You  could  not  tell 
friend  from  foe;  darkness  soon  brought 
an  end  to  the  hostilities.  This  was  the 
18th  of  July,  1863.  From  that  date  un¬ 
til  the  6th  of  September  I  was  under  fire 
every  other  day  during  the  siege.  Most 
of  this  time  I  was  on  detached  service, 
on  what  was  called  a  Requa  Battery — 
twenty-four  rifle  barrels  in  a  row  which 
could  all  be  discharged  at  once,  by  one 
large  cap  in  the  center  of  a  friction  bar. 

While  there,  I  saw  one  of  the  most 
sickening  and  ghastly  sights  of  my  whole 
army  experience.  The  85th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Regiment  was  fighting  close  by  us. 
A  shell  from  Sullivan  Island  struck  one 
poor  fellow  between  neck  and  shoulder; 
not  a  bit  of  his  head,  neck  or  shoulder 
could  be  found.  This  shell  burst,  and 
according  to  my  diary,  ten  others  were 

killed  or  wounded  by  it. 

*  *  * 

While  in  this  battery,  I  was  promoted 
to  corporal,  about  August  or  September, 
1863,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  colors. 

A  corporal  on  the  colors  is  not  subject 
to  any  other  duty.  There  are  eight  in 
all,  whose  duties  are  to  guard  the  color 
sergeant  and  the  flag.  A  corporal  on 
the  colors  cannot  be  assigned  to  duty 

inside  or  out,  so  I  was  set  to  drill  re¬ 
cruits.  September  24th,  1864,  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  sergeant,  and  November 
19,  1864,  I  was  commissioned  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Company  A.  George  A.  Stowits 
was  captain  of  Company  A  but  was  act¬ 
ing  as  assistant  adjutant-general  at  corps 
headquarters,  so  all  returns  of  camp  and 
garrison  equipment,  clothing  for  the  men, 
muster  and  pay  rolls,  were  in  my  care, 
following  my  promotion.  On  our  way 
back  from  Appomattox,  I  was  muster¬ 
ed  in  as  captain,  to  rank  from  March  28, 
1865.  Captain  Stowits  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  major  of  the  regiment.  As 
captain,  I  was  transferred  to  Company 
B.  I  felt  very  badly  to  leave  Company 
A.  As  a  farewell  present,  they  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  silver  mounted  pistol, 
sword  and  sash  as  a  “token  of  remem¬ 
brance  for  my  conduct  as  a  soldier  and 
gentleman.” 

*  *  * 

On  April  2,  1865,  along  about  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  that  fifty 
mile  front  of  Grant’s  army  was  aroused 
and  ordered  into  battle.  I  was  standing 
at  the  left  of  the  major  commanding  the 
regiment,  a  captain  on  his  right. 

He  said  to  the  Captain:  “I  have  an  or¬ 
der  to  send  an  officer  out  to  assist  the 
lieutenant  to  move  forward  the  picket 
line— no  firing — just  to  find  out  if  the 
enemy  in  front  is  in  heavy  force.” 

The  Captain  replied:  “You  know,  Ma¬ 
jor,  I  am  ranking  captain  of  the  reg¬ 
iment.  If  you  are  disabled,  the  com¬ 
mand  would  fall  on  me.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  the  Major,  then 
turned  to  me  and  said:  “Lieutenant  Head, 
you  go  out.” 

I  followed  orders ;  found  Lieutenant 
Skeldon  already  moving  the  picket  line 
forward.  We  recited  orders ;  he  moved 
to  the  right,  I  to  the  left,  until  close  to 
the  abatis. 

It  was  nearing  daylight  and  my  cook 
came  with  my  breakfast.  It  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  enjoy  a  meal — a  stray 
bullet  might  perforate  your  coffee  cup ! 
Suddenly,  “Hurrah,  boys!”  and  through 
the  abatis  and  over  the  breast  works  the 
boys  in  blue  were  rushing.  I  followed 
suit  and  finished  my  breakfast  in  a  Rebel 
tent.  After  breakfast,  Skeldon  and  I 
got  our  men  together  and  started  up  the 
line  with  a  few  prisoners.  General 
Grant  and  his  staff  came  riding  by.  Our 
boys  cheered,  and  the  prisoners  asked 
who  it  was.  Someone  replied,  “General 
Grant,”  and  they  said,  “Well,  if  it  were 
Bobby  Lee,  we  would  cheer.” 

When  I  was  promoted  to  corporal  in 


August,  1863,  we  had  two  United  States 
flags.  One  was  so  tattered  and  torn  by 
musket  balls  and  bursting  shells  it  was 
but  a  fringe.  The  other  flag  was  new. 

The  chaplain  came  to  me  and  said : 
“You  had  better  take  off  that  oilcloth 
cover  from  the  new  flag.  I  heard  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  and  General  Meade  saying 
they  must  have  communication  between 
the  24th  and  2nd  corps,  and  that  our 
regiment  was  to  make  the  charge  to 
open  the  way.” 

The  colonel’s  orders  rang  out:  “Form 
line  of  battle  on  right.  Company  colors 
in  center.”  Order  number  two:  “For¬ 
ward,  double  quick,  march !” 

We  captured  a  battery  of  eight-inch 
Columbian  guns,  also  a  ten-inch  mortar 
and  opened  communications  half  an  hour 
after.  General  Grant,  and  the  other 
generals,  were  passing  in  front  of  our 
regiment  formation.  I  dipped  the  flag, 
and  General  Grant  honored  the  salute. 
This  battle  was  of  four  or  five  days’ 
duration. 

The  100th  New  York  was  one  of  the 
regiments  classed  as  a  fighting  regiment, 
according  to  the  number  killed  in  line  of 
battle. 

The  last  real  battle  was  April  2,  1865. 
War  ended  April  9,  1865,  at  Appomattox. 


I  was  in  the  war  three  years  and  fifteen 
days. 

I  came  home  with  my  comrade,  Cap¬ 
tain  Pratt,  somewhere  about  September 
29th.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We 
were  a  little  late  to  church,  and  as  Pratt 
and  I  in  our  captain’s  uniforms  marched 
in,  Parson  Dudley  paused  in  his  remarks 
until  we  were  seated.  Then  he  gave 
out  the  opening  hymn,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  deep  significant  meaning 
that  every  word  of  the  grand  old  song, 
“America,”  had  for  us  as  we  sang  it 
together  once  more  with  the  home  folks : 

My  country!  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty! 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride, 

From  ev’ry  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country!  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  1  love; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Our  Father’s  God !  to  thee, 

Author  of  liberty! 

To  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  he  bright, 

With  freedom’s  holy  light, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

Cl  B  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 

.  V  ~4w  ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 

U  JA  DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 

-  CsStaJliia  drums  operated  from  load 
by  one  rope:  send  for  circu- 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
1928.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  A,  Melrose.  0. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May.  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  1-3 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants, 
Vines.  FREE.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

OC^WINDLASS  75j*  EXTRA 
New  Spruce  or  Basswood  Ladders — Hardwood  Rung: 
Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft....25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft. 27c  per  ft 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR,  Box  245,  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


(649) 


Door  loc^s  are  another  example  of 
Fisher  leadership  and  quality.  Fisher 
door  locks  are  built  of  the  finest 
material  obtainable  and  have  at* 
tained  that  state  of  perfection  where 
trouble  with  a  lock  has  become 
almost  unheard  of.  The  safety  lock 
used  is  a  Fisher  development  which 
works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  door  lock  of  a  house;  in  other 
words,  tripping  of  the  inside  lever 
on  the  door  securely  locks  the 
car  so  that  it’cannot  be  entered  in 
any  way  without  the  use  of  a  key. 


Fisher  initiated  period  hardware  for  use  in  motor  car  bodies. 
It  went  farther  than  that,  and  gathered  into  one  organization 
a  complete  staff  of  engineers,  designers,  artists  and  modelers, 
prepared  to  carry  out  in  every  detail  the  modern  demand  for 
artistic  harmony  of  design  in  all  body  hardware,  internal 
fittings  and  similar  appointments.  This  great  organization  of 
artist  craftsmen  is  known  as  the  Terns tedt  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  unit  of  Fisher  and  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
body  hardware  in  the  world.  In  this 
great  hardware  plant,  Fisher  obtains 
individualized  fittings  and  appoint' 
ments,  radiator  ornaments,  door  ham 
dies,  trim  hardware,  robe  rails,  foot 
rests— all  synchronized  with  the  design 
motif  of  each  individual  car  creation. 


Body  by  FISHER 
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Concrete 

for 

Your  Dairy  Bam  Floor 

Concrete  is  the  most  economical 
and  durable  sanitary  material  for 
your  dairy  barn  floor. 

A  concrete  floor  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  aid  in  ridding  the  barn  of 
infectious  diseases  such  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  contagious  abortion — for 
it  is  readily  disinfected. 

And  your  time  in  performing 
daily  routine  chores  is  lessened  by 
concrete  floors  for  they  are  easier 
to  clean. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
has  a  new,  four-page  leaflet  describ¬ 
ing  how  to  build  a  concrete  floor 
and  containing  plans. 

Ask  him  for  your  free  copy  or 
write  to 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  32  Cities 


It’S 
Portable — 
Wheel  It 
Anywhere 
and  Start 
Milking 


2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  p  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 

once.Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

No  other  milker  on  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  dean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 


DOWN 

AFTER 

FREE 

TRIAL 


,  MONTHS 
TO  PAY 


installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Polsator 


1  O  YEARS’ 

J.  U  GUARANTEE 

This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install — no 
pulsator — no  tanks — no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  gras  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

Writn  1?A1*  Get  the  facts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 
_  *  4  *  "*  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 

PYpp  Daa].  delay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
,  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 

locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Burton-Page  Co.,  Dept.  85,  537  5.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Abo  the  nationally  sold  special  Fordaon  Baler. 

SWAYNE  ROBINSON  A  CO.,  257M*in  St..  Riebmoad,  lad. 


or  SELF-FEEDING 

Catalog 
Free 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
high  grade  Berkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle  JJed las( 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Trouble  in  the  Albany 
Milk  Market 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Milk  delivered  to  the  city  pasteurizing 
plants  in  many  instances  was  found  to 
contain  excessive  amounts  of  sediment 
and  dirt. 

Milk  delivered  to  city  pasteurizing 
plants,  in  many  instances,  contained  a 
larger  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  than  the  maximum  number 
permitted  by  either  the  State  Sanitary 
Code  or  the  local  milk  ordinance. 

Several  plants  were  accepting  milk 
from  producers  on  alternate  days  instead 
of  requiring  daily  delivery.  Presumably 
some  of  the  milk  was  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  old  when  received  at  the 
plants. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the 
city  plants  was  found  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  in  fact  some  plants  were  found 
in  a  condition  which  menaced  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  milk  handled  in  them. 

In  some  instances,  the  city  milk  plants’ 
equipment,  including  pasteurizers,  was 
not  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

Same  Equipment  for  Two  Grades 

Grade  “A”  and  Grade  “B”  milk  was 
being  handled  with  the  same  equipment 
in  some  of  the  city  plants.  This  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  questionable  procedure  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Grade  “A” 
milk,  sold  by  some  distributors,  was  of 
no  better  quality  than  the  Grade  “B” 
milk. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  many  sam¬ 
ples  of  milk  vended  as  pasteurized  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  permitted  in  the  grade 
under  which  the  milk  was  sold.  Un¬ 
clean  plant  equipment  was  believed  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  excessive  number  of 
bacteria  found  in  some  samples. 

Much  of  the  milk  as  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers  was  found  to  be  only  fairly  clean 
from  the  standpoint  of  sediment  and  some 
was  found  to  be  dirty. 

The  importance  of  the  information  was 
quickly  recognized  by  the  local  papers 
and  this  resulted  in  a  great  amount  of 
publicity.  The  publicity,  in  turn,  arous¬ 
ed  both  consumers  and  distributors. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  procuring 
milk  from  the  dealers  receiving  a  low 
score  at  once  changed  their  source  of 
supply.  While  the  local  health  officer 
endeavored  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  made  public,  the  State 
Department  of  Health  announced  that 
the  results  of  an  independent  survey  of 
the  Albany  pasteurizing  plants  indicated 
the  prevalence  of  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  This  announcement  effec¬ 
tively  supported  the  results  obtained  in 
the  investigation  made  by  the  College 
bacteriologists  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

An  Honor  Roll  For  Dealers 

One  of  the  local  papers  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  “Milk  Honor  Roll”  and  for 
several  days  printed  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  a  list  of  the  dealers  whose  milk 
had  been  found  to  score  80  or  over,  and 
intimated  that  names  of  other  dealers 
would  be  added  as  rapidly  as  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  that  goal.  While 
this  idea  was  sound  in  principle,  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  ruin  the  business  of  some  of  the 
distributors  whose  milk  had  scored  less 
than  80,  and  because  of  this  fact  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
again  secured  the  assistance  of  Profes¬ 
sors  Brew  and  Ayres  in  making  a  fur¬ 
ther  survey  so  that  those  dealers  who 
had  improved  the  quality  of  their  milk 
since  February  might  be  placed  in  a  more 
favorable  position.  A  large  number  of 
samples  from  milk  being  distributed  were 
were  again  obtained  on  March  30th.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  p-eat  pressure  had 
been  brought  upon  distributors  by  reason 
of  publicity,  and  many  of  the  distributors 
had  been  notified  that  unsatisfactory 
conditions  must  be  remedied,  much  high 
bacteria  count  milk  was  being  sold  on 
that  date.  One  of  the  larger  distrib¬ 
utors  of  pasteurized  milk,  however,  had 
apparently  succeeded  in  lowering  his  bac¬ 
teria  count.  Two  others  in  the  same 
class,  who  had  evidenced  much  concern 
about  the  situation,  were  still  distrib¬ 
uting  milk  containing  even  a  greater 
number  of  bacteria  than  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  By  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the 
type  of  bacteria  resulting  in  these 
enormous  counts  was  found  to  differ 
from  the  types  present  in  the  milk  re¬ 
ceived  from  producers  at  these  two 
plants.  It  was  the  type  referred  to  by 
the  milk  bacteriologists  as  “long  rods” 
and  was  believed  to  be  caused  by  ineffi¬ 
cient  sterilization  of  plant  equipment. 
Upon  learning  of  this,  one  of  these  two 
distributors  adopted  means  of  clearing  up 
the  source  of  contamination  and  micro¬ 
scopic  tests  made  on  April  3rd  showed 
that  this  plant  had  been  successful  in  its 
efforts.  This  was  further  confirmed  by 
subsequent  counts  on  pasteurized  milk. 
The  other  distributor  mentioned  was  not 
as  successful,  but  with  the  assistance  of 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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A  Unadilla  will  save  money. 


particularly  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  and  feed  prices  go 
skylarking. 

Rugged  in  construction,  the 
^  Unadilla  will  withstand  a  lot 
of  weathering. 

It  makes  and  keeps  silage 
sweet,  succulent  and  produc¬ 
tive.  It  is  good  economy  to 
p*  buy  your  Unadilla  early  and 
take  advantage  of  the  early- 
order  price. 

Discount  for  Cash .  Terms , 
if  wanted .  Send  for  big  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  containing  silo 
details  and  information  on 
tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

m  PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approv  1  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
Pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
•P*  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


Super  -  Quality  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and 
Chester,  Age  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each; 
9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Some  nice 
Chester  pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each. 
Sold  subject  to  approval  C.O.D.  Keep 
them  ten  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
at  my  expense. 

Michael  Lux,  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  cross— Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  $5.00  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  die- 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 


6  to  8  weeks  old . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.50 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob,  1415. 


PIGS  —  Breeders  or  Feeders 

Chester  or  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  or  Chester  cross, 
8  weeks  old,  $4.25;  10  weeks  old  $4.50  each.  Pure  Bred 
Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  Pure  Bred 
Duroes  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows. 
All  pigs  from  our  Registered  Boars  and  high  grade 
Sows.  State  if  you  want  for  Breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  money  order.  Our 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  will  be  satisfied  when  you  see  them.  No 
Rabbits.  Crates  free.  STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J. 
Talbott,  Prop.,  151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale?"iffi  &*ciSKo^ 

7  to  8  wks.  old  $4  each;  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.50  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  high  grade  stock.  All  good  feeders, 
healthy  and  rugged.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  J.  W. 

GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St„  Woburn,  Mass.,  Tel.  I503-W 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York’s  greatest  herd. 
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-75c 

Champion  X— 
for  Model  T 
Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Tractor 


Genuine 

Econoim/ 

NEW  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  installed  once  a 
year  in  all  engine-driven  farm 
equipment  are  a  proved  econ- 
omy. 

After  a  year  of  service  spark 
plugs  lose  efficiency,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  made  they  may 
be.  The  spark  is  weakened 
and  combustion  is  accord¬ 
ingly  incomplete.  Gas  is 
wasted,  power  is  lost,  and  per¬ 
formance  greatly  impaired. 

New  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
give  an  intense  spark  which 
insures  complete  combustion 
and  saves  gas  and  oil .  Easy 
starting,  quick  pick-up  and 
full  power  are  restored.  Per¬ 
formance  is  greatly  improved. 

Farm  owners  who  expect  the 
utmost  in  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  service  from  cars, 
trucks,  tractors  and  stationary 
engines  know  that  a  new  set 
of  Champions  maintains  the 
high  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  the  engine  had  when 
new,  and  is  therefore  a  gen¬ 
uine  economy* 


Spat'll 

^  PllltfS 


(TOLEDO 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Professor  Ayres,  who  spent  an  entire  day 
in  the  plant,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
count  and  it  is  believed  that  means  of 
eliminating  the  difficulty  was  found. 

If  these  conditions  may  be  considered 
typical  of  conditions  throughout  the 
State,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  it  is 
believed  that  they  may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  great  need  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  public  is  placing  much  dependence 
on  pasteurization.  Properly  pasteurized 
milk  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  milk.  It 
appears,  however,  that  some  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  equipment  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  render  milk  thoroughly  safe  and  that 
as  a  result  of  improperly  sterilized  plant 
equipment  more  bacteria  may  be  added 
to  milk  than  are  killed. 

Recommendations  For 
Improvement 

Several  small  distributors  have  their 
milk  pasteurized  by  some  one  of  the 
dealers  operating  a  pasteurizing  plant. 
One  of  these  was  a  producer  who  deliv¬ 
ered  milk  of  his  own  production  to  such 
a  plant,  where  it  was  mixed  with  the 
general  supply,  and  obtained  his  supply 
of  bottled  pasteurized  milk  therefrom. 
The  milk  which  he  delivered  to  the  plant 
on  the  day  it  was  sampled  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  contained  30,000  bacteria  colonies 
per  cubic  centimeter.  The  “pastern  iz- 
ed”  milk  he  was  delivering  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  was  found  to  contain  784,000  bac¬ 
teria  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  following  recommendation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Albany  milk  supply 
were  made: 

(!)  Require  that  all  plants  be  put  in 
a  proper  condition  physically. 

(2)  Require  the  permanent  closing  of 
plants  which  are  not  capable  of  being  put 
in  suitable  condition  for  handling  milk. 

(3)  Require  that  plant  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  pasteurizers  and  bottling  ma¬ 
chines,  be  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized 
before  each  use. 

(4)  See  to  it  that  milk  sold  as  pas¬ 
teurized  is  heated  to  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  and  maintained  at  such  temperature 
for  the  required  time. 

(5)  Require  that  cans  returned  to  pro¬ 
ducers  be  properly  cleaned,  sterilized  and 
dried. 

(6)  See  that  producers  use  precaution 
in  the  production  of  clean  milk  and  that 
it  is  properly  and  quickly  cooled  and  held 
at  a  low  temperature  until  delivered. 

(7)  Require  daily .  delivery  of  milk  to 
plants  by  producers. — or  the  rejection  of 
milk  more  than  twenty -four  hours  old. 

(8)  Inspect  premises  where  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced,  giving  first  attention  to  dairies  de¬ 
livering  high  bacteria  count  milk. 

(9)  Exclude  milk  from  dairies  where 
conditions  make  it  impossible  to  produce 
wholesome  milk  or  where  the  dairyman 
persistently  fails  to  observe  proper  san¬ 
itary  precautions. 

(10)  When  milk  from  a  dairy  has  been 
rejected  because  of  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions,  see  that  no  other  plant  accepts 
milk  from  that  farm  until  the  conditions 
have  been  remedied. 

While  dairymen  who  are  interested  in 
their  own  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  -wel¬ 
fare  of  all  milk  consumers,  should  do 
their  utmost  to  produce  and  deliver  clean 
wholesome  milk,  and  should  insist  on  all 
other  producers  doing  likewise,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
milk  is  handled  after  it  leaves  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  hands. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  much  use  of 
dairymen  spending  time,  effort  and 
money  to  produce  clean  milk  if  the  deal¬ 
er  does  not  keep  it  clean  and  in  proper 
condition  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
It  seems  to  be  a  rather  curious  fact  also 
that  the  larger  the  milk  dealer  the  larg¬ 
er  the  chance  will  be  that  the  milk  will 
be  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this,  but 
generally  speaking  there  are  so  many 
necessary  steps  that  have  to  be  taken 
in  preparation  of  milk  for  the  market 
after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  tne  producer 
that  the  larger  dealers  are  in  better  po¬ 
sition  to  maintain  the  large  amount  of 
necessary  equipment,  machinery  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Another  curious  conclusion  that  one  is 
forced  to  reach  from  the  facts  is  that 
generally  speaking  the  farther  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  from  fhe  source  of  milk  supply 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  get  a  wholesome 
product.  Again  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  for  example, 
that  the  quality  and  wholesome,., ess  of 
milk  in  New  York  City,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  source  of  supply, 
are  better  than  they  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  some  of  the  smaller  villages  and 
cities  within  a  few  miles  of  where  the 
milk  is  produced.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  one  being  that  dairy¬ 
men  selling  milk  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  have  learned  to  comply  with  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  New  Vork  City 
Health  Department,  while  such  regula¬ 
tions  do  not  usually  apply  to  smaller 
cities  and  villages. 
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OF 


A  Craine-built 
Silo  stands  firm 
in  the  teeth  of  storms. 

Whatever  your  choice- 
wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile,  concrete 
stave,  or  solid  concrete,  you  get  a  well- 
built  job  when  you  order  from  Craine. 
Silo  filling  time  is  not  far  off.  Be 
ready  when  it  comes!  Write  now  for 
our  big,  new  catalog,  sent  free. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

1 70  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  -  LINE 

SILOS 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 
Heifers  and  Young  Bulls 

From  Heavy  Production  Stock. 

Accredited  herd. 

Iroquois  Farm 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

W.  Twells  Tiers,  Manager. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 

Born  December  24,  1927 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 

Born  Feb.  6,  1928 

Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 

Born  Feb.  13,  1928 

Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 

Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc., 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Well  Fixed  For  Life! 

•••$100  A  Week  . 
Steady  Earnings! 

•  •  -A  Fine  Pleasure  Car! 

•  •  -A  Beautiful  New  Home! 

■  •  •  An  Interesting  Business! 

What  More 
Could  You 
Want? 


Bert  Funk,  Illinois 
$100  a  week! 

Address  on  request 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  married 
and  took  his  bride  to  a  beautiful  new 
liome  he  had  built  for  her  out  of  his 
Watkins  profits.  He  is  “well  fixed 
for  life”  and  he  finds  the  distributing 
of  Watkins  Products  a  delighful,  in¬ 
teresting  business.  Mr.  Funk  says, 
“I  would  rather  distribute  Watkins 
Products  than  eat.” 


You  Too  Can  Make 
Big  Money  Right 
From  The  Start! 

9  Openings  in 
New  York 

We  have  several  established 
routes  available  in  New  York 

Mail  coupon  at  once 


Is  there  any  red-blooded  man 
who  doesn’t  want  to  be  his  own 
boss — keep  all  of  his  own  profits? 

BUT,  lack  of  business  experi¬ 
ence,  lack  of  capital  or  some  other 
obstacle  has  always  stood  in  the 
way.  With  this  mighty  Company 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  you  back. 
You  don’t  need  capital  or  experi¬ 
ence.  You  simply  supply  such 
daily  necessities  as  food  products, 
soaps,  cleansers,  farm  and  home 
remedies,  etc.,  to  long-established 
customers  who  welcome  you.  Orders 
are  big,  quick  and  easy. 

Find  out  how  you  can  become 
as  well  fixed  as  Bert  Funk,  with  all 
the  good  things  of  life  and  big 
money  right  from  tbe  start.  Do 
as  Bert  Funk  did — mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  big  money  in 
the  Watkins  business  like  Bert  Funk. 


Your  Name.. 


Address.. 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept.,  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


(653)  10 


Better  Land 
Bigger  Yields 
Lower  Taxes 


For  free  literature  on  Farm  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information 
Bureau. 


Syracuse: 

Harrisburg: 

Manchester: 

Woonsocket: 


C.  E.  S.  Smith.  Dept. 
301  E.  Genesee  St. 

F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept. 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept. 
43  Manchester  St. 

L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept. 


B-47," 

B-47, 

B-47, 


Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


B-47, 


CORNELL  ‘12’ 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell,  our  seed  showed 1 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess ' 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer¬ 
tified  Cornell  “12”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MER6R0S 


\  Roofing-  ,  1 

.  Paint  nnd  ,  3 

Se^  f°’  C‘T price 


PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
.M1LLIS,  MASS. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Poultry 


Live  Broilers  and 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  c“0,, 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an-  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
dnys  etc 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

10UIS  0L0FSKY,  6 85  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


C  Etc.— Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BETTER  &  EGG 
170  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 

\ 
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Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

|  Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk ... 

2.90 

2.75 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.06 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

1.90 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Shortage  Sends  Butter  Upward 


CREAMERY  May  18. 

SALTED  May  16  May  9  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  47  -47%  45  -45%  44  -44% 

Extra  (92sc) .  46'/2  44%  43'/2 

84-91  score .  43l/2-46'/4  42,/2-44'/4  37  -43 

Lower  Grades .  42'/2-43  40  -42  35  -36'/2 


Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  over  that  week  end,  up 
to  the  15th,  a  shortage  developed  in  the 
butter  market  that  sent  values  upward 
rather  sharply.  We  all  know  that  the 
season  was  fully  two  weeks  behind  that 
of  last  year.  The  make  has  not  kept 
up  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  At  the 
same  time  consumption  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good,  and  all  this  has  made  for 
a  strong  market.  Many  operators  were 
reluctant  to  shove  the  market  higher, 
fearing  that  accumulations  would  re¬ 
sult  that  would  do  more  harm  than  a 
price  increase  would  do  good.  How¬ 
ever,  the  shortage  that  became  appar¬ 
ent  earlier  continued  to  increase.  It 
reached  the  point  when  there  was 
hardly  enough  to  supply  the  regular 
trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  out  of 
town  trade.  As  a  consequence  values 
were  forced  upward  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  much  to  the  gratification  of  those 
of  us  who  are  looking  out  for  the 
farmer’s  interests.  We  know  that  the 
increase  in  the  make  is  bound  to  come 
soon,  and  that  it  will  result  in  a  re¬ 
vision  downward  in  the  price  column, 
but  the  present  temporary  condition, 
which  may  continue  to  exist  for  several 
days  is  to  the  farmer’s  advantage. 
Buyers  have  been  trying  to  force  the 
market  downward,  but  the  receivers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  available 
supplies  did  not  warrant  the  reduction 
and  they  were  doubly  fortified  by  a  half 
cent  increase  in  Chicago. 

Good  Demand  for  Fresh 
New  York  Cheese 


STATE  May  18, 

FLATS  May  16  May  9  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  22'/4-22'/2  -22%  22  -23 

Fresh  Average  . .  2l!/2 

Held  Fancy  .  29'/2-3l  29'/2-30'/2  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  28  -28%  28  -28'/2  26  -26'/2 


The  demand  for  fresh  New  York 
State  whole  milk  flats  shows  more 
force,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  an  increase  in  prices.  The  in¬ 
side  price  of  22%  cents  shows  quite 
conclusively  that  the  trend  is  upward 
and  unless  something  unforseen  inter¬ 
venes  to  change  the  aspect  of  things, 
we  may  expect  a  fractional  increase. 
This  might  easily  be  expected  when  we 
consider  cold  storage  holdings  which, 
according  to  The  Producer’s  Price  Cur¬ 
rent,  totals  in  the  ten  largest  cities 
making  daily  reports  7,921,000  pounds 
on  May  10,  as  compared  with  10,206,000 
pounds  on  the  same  day  a  year  ago. 
Furthermore  the  into-storage  move¬ 
ment  report  states  from  May  3  to  May 
10  was  about  one  third  lighter  than 
the  movement  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 


Western  Receipts  Weaken 
Egg  Market 


NEARBY  WHITE 

May  18. 

Hennery 

May  16 

May  9 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

34'/2-36 

35 

-37 

31  .33 

Average  Extras  .... 

33  -34 

34 

-34% 

29  -30 

Extra  Firsts  . 

32  -32% 

32 

-33 

27%-28% 

Firsts  . 

30%-3l% 

30  %  - 3 1  % 

26  -27 

Gathered  . 

29  -32% 

28 

-32% 

25  -28 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

34  -36 

36 

-36% 

28  -32 

Gathered  . 

29  -33% 

30% -35 

24  -27 

Heavy  shipments  of  eggs,  particu¬ 
larly  mixed  colors,  from  Iowa  and 


other  western  states,  have  weakened 
the  supports  under  the  egg  market. 
The  speculators  have  gone  back  into 
their  holes  and  with  more  eggs  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  market  than  the  regular 
trade  can  handle,  prices  had  to  re¬ 
treat.  Nearby  eggs  feel  the  senti¬ 
mental  effect  of  the  easier  markets  and 
naturally  values  have  had  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  effect  clearances.  In  spite  of 
the  situation  however,  it  is  not  hope¬ 
less.  On  May  14  twenty-six  of  the 
largest  cities  reported  a  lighter  into- 
storage  movement  for  early  May  than 
a  year  ago,  for  the  same  period. 

It  is  felt  that  the  reduction  is  only 
temporary,  and  once  buying  starts  it 
is  going  to  shove  values  a  little  higher. 
The  speculators  have  been  a  thorn,  but 
they  can  not  remain  off  the  market 
very  long  if  they  wish  to  acquire  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  for  their  May  options. 

Once  again  we  call  attention  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  the  precautions  that  must  be 
considered  with  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  Frequent  collections  of  eggs 
are  necessary  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
heat.  Buyers  in  the  New  York  market 
can,  when  candling  eggs,  identify  a 
heated  egg  by  the  condition  of  the  yolk, 
and  naturally  these  goods  must  suffer 
where  prices  are  concerned.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  frequent  collections  the  eggs 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  well  ven¬ 
tilated  cellar. 


Poultry  Values  Vary  Widely 


FOWLS 

May  9 

May  18. 

May  16 

28-29 

1927 

Colored  . 

27-28 

20-27 

25-26 

Leghorn  . 

22 

26-27 

BROILERS  . 

30-50 

Colored  - - - - 

25-50 

20-40 

40-50 

Leghorn  . 

20-37 

22-37 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

20-22 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

18-24 

18-24 

25 

GEESE  . 

The  live  poultry  market  was  char¬ 
acterized  during  the  week  ending  the 
19th  by  widely  varying  values.  Col¬ 
ored  fowls  that  were  small  received 
first  consideration,  the  heavier  lines 
were  not  wanted.  Some  leghorns  sold 
well,  others  were  almost  “give  aways.” 
Broilers  were  also  hard  to  classify,  due 
to  the  wide  variations  in  prices  in  the 
various  breeds.  Some  very  fancy 
Barred  Rock  broilers  from  Maryland 
and  Delaware  brought  50  cents,  other 
fancy  stock  from  less  favored  sections 
brought  a  nickle  less.  Some  poor  stock 
as  low  as  35  cents.  Reds  sold  all  the 
way  from  25  to  43  cents  with  a  few 
extra  choice  bringing  a  slight  premium. 
Leghorns  varied  all  the  way  from  20 
cents  for  little  stuff  up  to  37  cents  for 
the  better  lines. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  have  been 
selling  well  at  24  cents,  and  the  liberal 
receipts  of  these  goods  have  cut  into 
the  live  poultry  market  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

Rabbits  are  still  averaging  from  26 
to  29  cents. 

On  May  30th  is  Decoration  Day, 
when  broilers  will  be  in  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  only  choice  stock  gets  considera¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  try  to  unload  some 
undesirable  birds  are  usually  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  best  market 
days  are  hard  to  define  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  because  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  week  end.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  28th  will  act  the  best  trade, 
altho  there  will  be  some  buying  and 
selling  the  week  previous.  Those  who 
contemplate  catering  to  the  holiday 
trade  should  time  their  shipments  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Potato  Market  Dull 

May  18. 

STATE  May  16  May  9  1927 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  2.25-2.75  2.50-3.25  5.25-5.60 


Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.00-3.50  3.50-4.00  6.25-6.75 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack . 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-4.00  4.00-4.25  5.25-5.50 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  4.85*5.10 


The  whole  potato  market  has  shown 
some  weakness  of  late.  Old  potatoes 
are  meeting  a  small  demand  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  market  was  head¬ 
ed  further  downward.  Trade  is  less 
active  on  new  potatoes  in  Florida,  fol¬ 
lowing  more  liberal  supplies.  It  looks 
as  though  the  market  on  these  goods 


is  going  to  go  lower,  especially  since 
stocks  have  not  been  clearing  properly. 
This  has  been  especially  true  of  sacked 
goods. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  are  higher,  some  prime 
marks  selling  at  16.75  to  17.00.  Any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  classed  as  good  has 
sold  for  16.00  or  better. 

Steers  are  steady.  Some  primes  as 

high  as  14.00,  but  most  of  the  stock 
_ _ _  ■$  , 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  yoar 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


selling  at  12.00  to  13.25,  other  commons 
down  as  low  as  10.00. 

Bulls  are  steady,  a  few  selected  as 
high  as  9.50.  Heavy  fat  states  9.00  to 
9.25,  medium  weights  8.25  to  8.75, 
others  down  to  5.50. 

Cows  are  steady,  heavy  fat  states 
7.25  to  8.00  with  a  few  choice  reaching 
8.50,  other  qualities  and  grades  vary¬ 
ing  down  to  4.00. 

Lambs  are  steady,  70  pounds  spring¬ 
ers  generally  selling  around  20.00,  nice 
ones  50  cents  higher. 

Hogs  show  little  or  no  change.  160 
to  200  pounders  bringing  10-50  to  10.75, 
with  lighter  and  heavier  weights  lower, 
especially  lighter  weights. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

FUTURES 


(At  Chicago) 

May  16 

May  9  Last  Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1 .49% 

1.58% 

1.42% 

Corn  . 

1.02% 

1.07% 

.86% 

Oats  . 

.63% 

.65% 

.49 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

2.15% 

2.23% 

1.56 

Corn,  No.  2  Ycl.. 

1.24 

1.29% 

1.05% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.81 

.81% 

.61% 

FEEDS 

May  14, 

(At  Buffalo) 

May  12 

May  5 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.50 

43.50 

35.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

40.50 

42.50 

32.08 

Hard  Bran  . 

41.00 

44.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

42.00 

43.00 

32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

48.00 

38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00 

45.00 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

45.00 

45.50 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

45.50 

46.00 

34.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

46.00 

34.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

45.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

35.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

59.00 

59.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

60.00 

59.00 

37.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

67.00 

66.00 

40.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

69.00 

68.00 

41.75 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

54.00 

54.50 

47.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  latter  of  the 

N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Bean  Market  Unchanged 

The  bean  market  shows  little  or  no 
change  from  previous  reports.  There 
is  very  little  life  to  the  bean  market, 
marrows  have  been  selling  anywhere 
from  9.50  to  10.25.  Peas  covered  about 
the  same  range  9.75  to  10.25.  Red 
Kidneys  are  a  little  lower  8.50  to  9.25, 
with  white  kidneys  showing  better  at 
9.75  to  10.50. 

Hay  Holds  Recent  Gains 

The  hay  market  continues  to  hold 
the  gains  made  recently  altho  receipts 
are  beginning  to  increase.  On  the  16th 
supplies  in  New  York  were  libeial  and 
moderate  in  Brooklyn.  The  demand 
has  been  active,  especially  in  No.  1 
Timothy  which  is  scarce.  A  few  irreg-,i 
ularities  in  the  market  suggest  caution.;' 
Timothy  No.  1  is  still  generally  quoted 
at  $24.00,  altho  occasionally  we  hear 
of  the  sale  of  some  particularly  choice 
stock  at  1.00  premium.  Other  grades  . 
selling  all  the  way  down  to  15.00. 
Timothy  and  clover  mixtures  vary  from 
19.00  to  23.00.  State  alfalfa  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  on  the  16th  was  selling 
from  26.00  to  30.00  Rye  straw  is  again 
higher  being  quoted  at  from  27.00  to 
29.00  a  ton.  Oats  straw  16.00  to  17.00. 


New  York  state,  excluding  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  grows  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
all  the  Danish  cabbage  produced  in  the 
United  States. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  26,  1928. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 


the  meeting  and  enjoyed  an  excellent 
program  put  on  by  the  lecturer  of  the 
Pomona. 


Unfavorable  Weather  Worries  Growers 


Move  Beetle  Headquarters 


11  (653  > 

temperature  is  much  milder  in  Cape  May 
County  than  in  Mercer  County  where  the 
present  nursery  is  established. 


UNFAVORABLE  weather  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  May  has  the 
fruitgrowers  and  vegetable  men  of  New 
Jersey  worried  over  the  prospects  for 
early  crops  this  season.  With  heavy 
frosts  even  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
the  temperature 
dropping  below  40 
degrees  and  the  cold 
winds  from  the 
North,  all  crops  are 
at  a  practical  stand¬ 
still. 

Fruit  growers  are 
particularly  alarmed 
over  the  situation, 
as  the  injury  to  the 
apple  and  peaches 
as  well  as  cherries 
appears  to  grow  worse  as  the  season 
advances.  Reports  from  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  Experiment 
Station  shows  that  the  injury  is  wide¬ 
spread  all  over  the  state  and  it  has 
been  so  serious  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  predict  the  full  extent  of  the 


North  with  which  to  again  start  in  the 
business.  The  club  will  have  a  possible 
membership  of  35  members,  all  of  whom 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  production 
of  a  high  grade  seed  potato. 


Importing  Tomato  Plants 


Amos  Kirby 


Southern  grown  tomato-  plants  are 
being  imported  into  Burlington  and  Cam¬ 
den  Counties  by  the  carload  this  spring. 
The  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden, 
have  500  acres  of  land  under  contract  in 
Georgia  on  which  they  are  growing  plants 
for  their  New  Jersey  farmers.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  February  with  a  grain  drill 
and  never  cultivated.  This  results  in  a 
big  healthy  plant  that  is  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  climate  in  Jersey  in  mid-May. 
Several  carloads  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  put  in  the  fields.  The  plants 
travel  northward  in  special  ventilated 
express  cars  attached  to  fast  passenger 
trains. 


The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  moved  its  Japanese  Beetle 
Quarantine  headquarters  from  Riverton 
to  White  Horse,  on  the  outskirts  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  From  this  point,  all  quarantine  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  handled  that  affect  the  move¬ 
ment  of  fruits  and  produce  from  the  state 
this  season.  This  does  not  affect  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory  at  Moorestown  in  the 
least.  Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the 
season  on  June  15,  the  force  of  inspectors 
will  be  increased. 


Build  Gold  Frames 


Treat  Potato  Seed 


At  a  cost  of  only  $2.08  an  acre,  Cum¬ 
berland  County  tomato  growers  have 
been  able  to  construct  cold  frames  for 
the  raising  of  tomato  plants  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factories.  Old  lumber  around  th( 
farm  has  been  used  for  the  frames  and 
the  actual  expenditure  of  money  men¬ 
tioned  above  represents  the  cost  of  the 
muslin  that  was  bought  to  put  over  the 
frames.  Excellent  plants  were  grown 
this  way  this  spring  states  County  Agent 
D.  M.  Babbitt,  of  Bridgeton. 


Cumberland  County  farmers  treated 
over  2,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes  this 
spring  with  the  organic  mercuric  com¬ 
pounds  now  on  the  market.  This  is  the 
largest  acreage  ever  treated  in  South- 
Jersey  in  any  previous  year. 


Another  Junior  Grange 


To  Establish  Forest  Nursery 


Another  Junior  Grange  is  about  to  be 
organized  at  Jersey  ville,  Monmouth 
County.  Over  twenty  names  have  been 
submitted  for  members  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  Nearly  500  boys  and  girls 
are  now  members  of  the  Junior  Grange 
movement  in  this  state. 


Pomona  Grange 


The  Cape  May  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  spring  meeting  on  May  11  and 
initiated  a  large  class  of  new  members 
in  the  fifth  degree.  A  number  of  visit¬ 
ors  from  neighboring  counties  attended 


The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  has  announced  that  they  are 
planning  to  start  a  supplementary  nursery 
in  the  Belle  Plain  Forest  Reserve  of  Cape 
May  County  in  the  near  future.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  will  be  given  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  short  leaf  pine,  larch,  swamp  cedar, 
spruce  and  fir.  The  starting  of  this 
nursery  is  planned  on  the  fact  that  the 


Organize  Dairy  Show 


A  tri-County  Dairy  show  is  to  be  held 
by  the  Juniors  of  Mercer,  Monmouth, 
and  Middlesex  Counties  this  fall.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  the  show  some  time  in 
September  preparatory  to  the  Trenton 
State  Fair. — Amos  Kirby. 


damage. 

In  his  weekly  comment,  County 
Agent,  Samuel  Foster,  Haddonfield, 
Camden  County,  states  that  it  is  well 
to  anticipate  somewhat  more  cold  in¬ 
jury  upon  apples  than  the  present  per¬ 
centage  of  dead  buds  indicates. 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  the  peach 
can  stand  much  lower  temperatures 
than  the  apple  when  it  once  is  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  unusual  weather  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  been 
so  unfavorable  that  even  the  peach 
crop  may  show  up  considerable  more 
injury  than  at  present  is  anticipated. 

No  estimate  is  being  made  on  the 
cherry  situation,  as  the  weather  has 
been  extremely  unfavorable  at  the  time 
of  pollination  and  it  was  so  cold  and 
windy  that  the  bees  were  of  little  aid 
on  the  cherry.  Some  growers  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  larger  June  drop  this  season 
than  usual  due  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  on  the  fruit  trees  at  blossom 
time. 


News  from  the  “North  Country”  of  New  York 

Alfalfa  Acreage  Will  Be  Increased  This  Spring 


Miss  Grace  Ziegler  Resigns 


The  resignation  of  Miss  Grace  Ziegler, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Frelinghuysen 
Calf  and  Pig  Club  fund  became  effective 
on  May  15.  She  resigned  her  position 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  to  accept  a  much  better  offer 
as  a  private  secretary  to  the  president 
of  one  of  the  big  pottery  manufacturers 
in  the  city.  Miss  Ziegler  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  nearly  1,000  boys  and 
girls  in  New  Jersey  who  have  been  helped 
during  the  time  this  fund  has  been  in 
operation.  She  has  served  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  over  eleven  years 
and  will  be  greatly  missed,  as  she  was 
known  to  the  hundreds  who  monthly  vis¬ 
ited  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  William  B.  Duryee. 


AT  last  farm  work  has  gotten  a  good 
start  and  a  good  bit  of  sowing  and 
seeding  has  been  done.  If  nice  weather 
holds  on  for  a  while,  the  late  start  will 
be  largely  overcome.  There  are  many 
tractors  now,  and  they  help  to  speed 
up  the  work  very 
materially.  Alfalfa 
suffered  severly  in 
many  sections  and 
there  is  a  decided 
trend  toward  sowing 
a  larger  acreage  this 
spring.  Grimm  is  be- 
»  ing  largely  used  as 

ifmm  there  is  not  much 

j||||f  difference  in  price 

|P^  between  that  and 

Ontario  Variegated. 
The  supply  of  the 
latter  is  so  limited  too,  that  there  is 
not  much  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

With  the  low  prices  prevailing  for 
hay  during  the  past  year,  the  main 
thought  now  is  to  be  certain  that  there 
is  clover  in  most  grass  seed  mixtures 
so  as  to  insure  hay  of  the  future  being 
of  good  quality  for  stock  feeding  rath'er 
than  for  sale.  Both  mammoth  and 
medium  of  verified  northern  origin,  to¬ 
gether  with  northern  grown  alsike,  are 
being  mixed  in.  Some  are  including 
white  blossom  sweet  clover  in  some  of 
their  mixtures  to  be  used  either  for 
hay  or  for  pasture.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  in  the  North  Country  who 
are  using  this  as  yet  however. 


brought  about,  in  part  at  least,  by  forc¬ 
ing  continuously  with  large  quantities 
of  protein. 


Organized  Watertown  Produce 
Exchange 

Dairy  interests  have  been  making  plans 
for  the  future.  The  Watertown  Produce 
Exchange— an  organization  composed  of 
cheese  sellers  from  the  different  factories 
and  cheese  buyers  from  different  sections 
— held  its  1928  organization  meeting  last 
week.  Lewis  H.  Lonsdale  of  Dexter  was 
elected  president  with  Frank  Churchill, 
G.  K.  Loveland  and  D.  W.  Rouke,  vice- 
presidents,  and  John  G.  Case  for  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  There  will  be  less  cheese 
sold  on  this  board  this  year  than  last 
as  more  milk  is  going  into  fluid  market. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  the  Watertown 
Produce  Exchange  handled  more  cheese 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

J.  A.  Coulter  of  Watertown,  was  nom¬ 
inated  to  succeed  himself  as  a  director 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  from  the  district  represented 
by  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties,  at  a 
meeting  held  May  9th.  C.  E.  Putnam  of 
Croghan,  who  has  been  president  of  this 
district  for  several  years,  refused  to  run 
again,  and  S.  K.  Rodenhurst  of  Theresa 
was  elected  president.  Mrs.  Earl  Mc- 
Philmey  of  Port  Leyden  and  Mrs.  William 


• 

Cagwin  of  Adams  Center  were  selected 
as  women  delegates  at  the  home  meeting 
held  before  the  annual  Co-operative 
League  meeting  in  June.— W.  I.  Roe. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Entertains  Farmers 


The  other  day  over  at  Hermon,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  entertained  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  territory 
dinner,  with  a  genera]  get  acquainte  , 
session.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  have  heard  of  in  a 
long  time.  All  too  often  both  village  and 
farm  people  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
for  a  prosperous  community  they  have 
got  to  consider  each  others  interests. 
Misunderstandings  of  the  problems  af¬ 
fecting  each  other  lead  to  trouble  many 
times,  where  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
would  help  all. 


WGY  Agricultural  Hour 
Now  On  Tuesdays 

DURING  the  summer  months  the 
weekly  agricultural  program  broad¬ 
cast  from  WGY  will  be  given  from 
eight  to  eight-thirty,  daylight  saving 
time,  which  is  from  seven  to  seven- 
thirty  Eastern  Standard  time. 


Get  Out  Your  Old  Horseshoes 


Busy  Canning  Asparagus 


The  Woodstown  Canning  factory  has 
again  opened  up  and  is  busy  packing 
a  big  supply  of  asparagus.  They  have 
opened  up  much  earlier  than  in  former 
years  and  are  buying  all  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  that  they  can  secure.  They  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  grower  five  cents  a  pound  for  as¬ 
paragus  just  as  it  comes  from  the  field. 
The  growers  consider  the  price  equal  to 
$3  per  dozen  bunches,  when  the  cost  of 
the  tape,  waste,  crates,  and  shipping 
charges  are  taken  into  consideration. 


Some  Add  Alfalfa  to  Regular 
Seeding 

Quite  a  number  add  a  few  pounds  of 
alfalfa  to  their  seed  mixture  as  they 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  idea 
that  hay  with  a  higher  protein  content 
means  a  lower  feed  bill  later.  A  20% 
protein  ration  used  consistently  under 
these  conditions  gives  a  larger  net 
profit,  and  as  a  rule  the  cows  do  not 
have  so  much  udder  and  other  troubles 


In  case  of  each  contestant  having  a 
ringer,  the  next  closest  shoe  shall  score 
and  all  such  ringers  shall  be  credited  as 
ringers  pitched  but  not  counted  as  a 
score.  If  each  contestant  has  a  double 
ringer,  both  double  ringers  are  cancelled 
and  no  points  scored.  If  a  contestant 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


pitched  last  will  be  awarded  the  lead. 

Where  ringers  are  pitched  and  can¬ 
celled,  they  shall  be  credited  to  the  con¬ 
testant  who  pitched  such  ringers  and  no 
score  shall  be  credited  as  point  scored. 
All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties  and 
no  points  scored.  Any  shoe  leaning 


shall  have  two  ringers  and  his  opponent  against  the  stake  shall  have  no  advant 

nno  "U  ~  ~  j. ,  _ 


one,  the  pitcher  having  two  ringers  shall 
score  three  (3)  points. 

In  case  of  a  tie  of  all  four  shoes  such 
as  four  ringers  or  all  four  shoes  an  equal 
distance  from  the  stake,  no  score  shall 
be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who 


age  over  a  shoe  lying  on  the  ground  and 
against  the  stake;  all  such  shoes  are  ties. 
If  a  contestant  has  a  shoe  leaning  against 
the  stake  it  shall  count  only  as  a  closest 
shoe. 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


Where  Three  Are  in  a  Game 


Poultrymen  Hold  Banquet 


On  May  25,  the  newly  reorganized  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  a  banquet  to  go  over  the  plans  of 
the  Egg  Laying  Contest  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  expects  to  establish  next 
fall.  Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  New 
Brunswick  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 


Potato  Growers  Reorganize 


South  Jersey  seed  potato  growers  are 
staging  a  come  back  following  the  dis¬ 
astrous  season  last  fall.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  tuber  unit  stock  from  the 
‘ate  Harry  Handle  farms  near  Elmer, 
the ,  members  of  the  Handle  Seed  Club 
havfe  purchased  certified  stock  from  the 


,  i. 

havje 


THE  southern  cabbage  that  a  few 
years  ago  appeared  in  the  New 
York  market  in  February,  now  begins 
to  arrive  in  November,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  increases  right  on  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  This  southern  competition  is  pre¬ 
senting  quite  a  problem  to  both  the 
growers  of  winter  cabbage  and  the 
store-house  men  in  Cortland,  Onondaga 
and  other  central  New  York  counties. 

Howard  Reed  of  Cortland,  who  took 
the  practical  winter  short  course  at 
the  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell 
this  winter,  says  it  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  number  that  attended  was 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Sheep-killing  dogs  have  cost  Ontario 


County  so  much  money  that  Sheriff 
Frank  M.  Corwin  has  instituted  a 
county  wide  dog  hunt.  Every  dog 
found  at  large  after  sun  down  is  free 
target  for  the  deputies. 

The  heavy  damage  to  macadam 
roads  is  being  rapidly  repaired  and 
greased  down  for  the  summer.  Autos 
slither  through  the  oil  to  the  rat-a- 
tat-tat  of  crushed  stones  from  the  re¬ 
pair  jobs. 

Our  local  home  bureau  unit  had  a 
project  this  winter  to  save  dough  by 
making  bigger  holes  in  doughnuts,  but 
after  careful  measurements  of  the  flour 
used  they  found  that  it  took  more 
dough  to  go  around  a  big  hole  than 
around  a  little  one.— C.  T. 


THREE-HANDED  GAMES — Rule  19. 

— In  three-handed  games  where  two  con¬ 
testants  each  have  a  double  ringer  and 
the  third  contestant  no  ringers,  the  two 
contestants  having  double  ringers  shall 
score  their  closest  shoe.  If  all  three  con¬ 
testants  each  have  a  ringer  they  shall 
score  the  closest  shoe.  If  two  contest¬ 
ants  each  have  a  ringer  and  the  iird 
contestant  no  ringer,  the  two  contestants 
having  ringers  shall  score  their  closest 
shoes. 

In  all  three-handed  games  the  con¬ 
testants  having  ringers  shall  at  all  times 
score  their  closest  shoes  over  their  op¬ 
ponents  who  have  no  ringers,  whether  it 
be  two  contestants  with  double  or  single 
ringers  each.  In  any  and  all  games  the 
contestant  scoring  shall  have  the  lead  or 
pitch. 
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pOWV  Baby  Chicks, 

Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose(  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster.  „  „  , . 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.  42d  St. 

New  York 
City 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
Sot  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
t>og  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.'* 


ABSORBINE 

/ »  "^TRAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OfF  ^ 


BABY  CHICKS 

If  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

LotS  100  500  1000 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  '0.00  47.00  90.00 

|  c  Reds  . .  '0.00  47.00  90.00 

S  L.  Wyandottes  .  11.00  52.00 

Assorted  6.50  30.00  58.00 

HeavV  Mixed'".. .  8.00  37  00  70  00 

Liaht  Mixed  .  7.00  o2.U0  oU.UU 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick 

Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Buff... . $  0.  per  00 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  tor  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
dailv  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live _  delivery  >  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SC  HO  EN- 
BORN'S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 

iuu/o  ue  25  5()  10Q  500  1000 

qht  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

eavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

C.  White  Leghorns -  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

d.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  JO. 00  47 .50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &.  H£JCHERY 
erbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


mmm—mm  will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

pi|  •  1  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  tllf»LrCS.C.W.  Leghorns.  ..  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

OfllvKo  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

„  Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

J  ay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count, 
n  ,se  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
locks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  t\pe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $7.00  per  100  from  our 
free  range  flock.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  F.  B.  FRYMOYER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

$10.00 


A.LITY  CHICKS  25  so 

1  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  T - 

W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

I  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
iy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 

ROY  PARDEE 

Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


M 


ammoth-Pekin  Ducklings  $25  per  hundred,  delivered. 

Small  lot,  $28.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomviile,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


New  York  Home  Egg-laying  Contest  Results 


THE  poultry  department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
is  conducting  a  New  York  State  Home 
Egg  Laying  contest  which  started 
November  1,  1927.  398  flocks  are 

competing  in  this  contest.  For  the 
first  four  months  a  flock  of  45  pullets 
owned  by  Leo  Chamberlain  of  Water- 
town  led  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid. 
During  February  this  flock  averaged 
22.6  eggs  for  each  pullet  which  was 
78%  production.  A  flock  of  48  pul¬ 
lets  owned  by  August  Riegel  of  Del- 
mar,  Albany  County,  was  second  to 
Chamberlain’s  flock  with  an  average 
production  of  22  eggs  each. 

For  state-wide  honors  for  the  four 
months  a  flock  of  149  pullets  owned  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Skowrya  of  Malone  is 
second  to  Chamberlain  and  a  flock  of 
181  owned  by  Claude  Thorpe  of  Os¬ 
wego  is  third.  In  the  medium  size 
a  flock  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Van  Or¬ 
der  of  Catskill  holds  first  place  for  the 
month  and  that  of  Mrs.  M.  Moose  of 
Wayland  is  second. 

In  large,  commercial  flocks  of  pul¬ 
lets,  A.  P.  Hopkins  of  Parish  is  first 
with  an  average  of  18.5  eggs  from 
each  of  873  pullets,  and  R.  Tyler  Space 
of  Homer  is  second  with  an  18.2  aver¬ 
age  from  1130  pullets. 

In  the  classes  for  older  birds,  M.  B. 
Didge  of  Frankfort  takes  first  place 
among  small  flocks;  W.  S.  Mapes  of 
Middletown,  first  among  medium-size 
or  farm  flocks;  and  J.  M.  Barker  of 
Browmansville,  Erie  County  .first  for 
large,  commercial  flocks. 


Reds  and  Leghorns  Tied  at 
Farmingdale 

IJRING  the  27th  week  of  the  Sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,393  eggs,  or  62.8  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  63  eggs, 
or  .9  per  cent  under  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Total  production  to  date  since 
November  1,  1927,  is  75„064  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 


White  Leghorns 

E.  E.  Chamberlain  . 62 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.  R.  O.  P . 59 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 59 

Claraben  Court  Farm  . 58 

W.  N.  Hendrick  . 58 

Warren’s  Farm  . .58 


High  Pens  to  Date 

White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  1117 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ..1093 
Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J . 1084 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Lowell,  Mich . 1026 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 1015 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  ..1010 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 


Mass . 1117 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 1032 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 883 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  1 . 875 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del .  626 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 571 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  CoCbb,  Littleton,  Mass  .  908 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del .  876 

Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont.  ..  848 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass .  877 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y .  810 


Barrel  Tipping  Device 

I  WOULD  like  to  submit  my  tipping 
device  for  barrel  of  fuel,  oil,  or  oth¬ 
er  material. 

Old  cart  or  buggy  wheels  may  he 
used  to  rock  a  barrel  of  oil  or  fuel 
up  so  a  person  can  readily  draw  it  out 


in  a  bucket  or  measure.  First  place 
the  wheels  and  barrel  in  position  as 
in  Fig.  1.  (D-644).  Wire  the  two 
wheels  together  on  each  side  of  the 
barrel  as  at  A.  Also  chain  or  wire 
the  two  hubs  ‘together  at  B.  Then 
rock  barrel  back  and  place  a  piece  of 
2  by  4  through  spokes  of  wheel  under 

Fasten  Whee/s  Together  At  'A  ‘  With  Mre 
fasten  /tubs  Together  At  '§  ‘&ith  ChqiQ. 

Or  ttea</y  Wire. 


-  Barrel  T/pp/ng  Qej/Tc£^> 
barrel  as  at  C.  To  get  some  oil,  rock 
the  barrel  forward  on  the  wheels  as 
in  Fig.  2,  and  it  is  high  enough  to  get 
a  pail  or  measure  under  it.” 

This  is  a  simple  but  very  practical 
device  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  one  who  has  tried  to  handle  oil 
or  fuel  by  the  barrel. — I.  W.  D. 


A  Case  of  Cannibalism 

Every  five  or  six  days  I  find  one  dead 
chicken  or  about  to  die  from  loss  of 
blood  through  the  rectum.  The  opening 
becomes  stretched  just  as  if  something 
dropped  out  and  is  about  to  die.  Once 
in  a  while  we  find  a  double  yolk  egg  but 
I  do  not  attribute  the  loss  to  this. — J.  V. 

E  are  wondering  if  your  trouble 
is  not  from  cannabalism.  From 
the  few  symptoms  you  give  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  the  most  probable 
cause  for  your  trouble.  Where  pul¬ 
lets  are  forced  for  production  or  when 
they  lay  either  double  yolked  eggs  or 
exceptionally  large  eggs  there  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  slight  eversion  of  the  oviduct 
and  the  other  pullets  seeing  this  be¬ 
gin  to  peck  at  it. 

This  often  continues  until  the  bird 
is  killed.  If  this  is  the  trouble  you 
will  doubtless  find  that  as  soon  as  the 
pullets  get  out  on  range  that  this  will 
disappear. 

About  the  only  other  treatment  that 
can  he  given  is  to  cut  down  slightly 
on  stimulating  feeds,  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  scratch  grain  they  are  get¬ 
ting,  feed  them  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  see  that  they  get  enough  exercise. 


Some  Common  Poultry  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Parasites 

1.  Colds — Colds  are  caused  by  damp¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  They  are  especially  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  fall  when  the  hens  are  first 
put  in  the  house. 

The  control  consists  primarily  of  re¬ 
moving  the  cases,  although  it  will  help 
to  move  badly  affected  birds  to  espec¬ 
ially  warm  and  dry  quarters  until  they 
recover. 

2.  Roup — Roup  is  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  which  often  follows  colds  and  it 
is  said  that  roup  cannot  affect  hens 
unless  the  membranes  of  the  nose  and 
throat  are  inflamed  from  a  cold. 

The  symptoms  are  inactivity,  sneez¬ 
ing  and  discharges  from  the  nose  and 
mouth.  Individual  treatment  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Remove  your 
affected  birds  from  the  flock,  improve 
the  ventilation  of  the  house  and  write 
to  your  State  College  of  Agriculture 
for  possible  control  methods  for  this 
trouble. 

3.  Limber  Neck — Whenever  hens  eat 
meat  scraps  which  are  partly  spoiled 
or  having  access  to  some  dead  an- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt-  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  I  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great 
many  from  this  cause,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Rem¬ 
edy.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving  the 
medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.”  —  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  if  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 

chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chick¬ 
en  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk— postage 
prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can 
prove — as  thousands  have  proven — that  it 
will  stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send  $50  for 
package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00  for  extra 
large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water 
and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  be¬ 
fore.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run  no 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest 
and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Eye  Glass  Wearers  ! 

Improve  your  vision.  Davis’  Eyeglass  cleaner  re¬ 
moves  smudge  from  lenses  like  magic.  Prevents 
blurring.  A  simple,  quick  and  effective  way  for 
cleaning  Eyeglasses.  A  50c  bottle  lasts  3  months. 
Sent  prepaid  or  C.O.D.  Write  today. 

DAVIS  LABORATORIES,  480-5thAve., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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KEYSTONE  CHICKS 


HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 
FULL  OF  VITALITY. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks— at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
(Hass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  $11  per  100:  Barred,  Buff,  White 
Rocks.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100:  Jersey 
Giants  $17  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers  $10  per  100: 
Light  Broilers  $8  per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducklings  $30  per  100. 

Write  for  prices  on  other  Quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick' Association 


200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4,50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B,  Rocks . .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred:  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

,,,.  .  25  50  100  500  1000 


Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R-.  I-  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

Prices  effective  May  20th  50  100  1000 

f#  Perris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

M.  Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  90 

pKtg&p  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  100 

.  4.00  7.00  60 

~  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  %c  |ess — iooo  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  lauver  McAlisterville,  pa. 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 


/--, f  Tjr  c*  White  Leghorns,  $7;  Barred 

S  H  I  C  IC  , S  Bocks,  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  “New”  circular 

free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Pure  bred  Blood  tested,  free  range 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  10c.  Rocks, 
Reds,  12c.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Mi- 
noreas,  13c.  Black  Giants,  18c.  100%  live  delivery.  Val¬ 
uable  Chick  Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
imals  they  are  often  affected  by  a  form 
of  poisoning  which  causes  them  to  lose 
control  of  their  neck  muscles.  When 
this  condition  occurs  the  source  of  the 
trouble  should  be  hunted  out  and  re¬ 
moved. 

4.  Paralysis — Many  poultrymen  lose 
a  number  of  hens  every  winter  through 
paralysis.  The  hens  become  inactive, 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and  finally 
die. 

This  is  often  caused  by  liver  trouble 
brought  on  by  lack  of  sufficient  green 
feed.  Treatment,  of  course,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  supplying  range  if  possible  dur¬ 
ing  summer  time  and  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  feed  at  all  times. 

5.  Mites — Red  mites  can  be  controll¬ 
ed  by  thoroughly  cleaning  your  poul¬ 
try  roosters  once  or  twice  a  year  by 
painting  with  waste  oil  from  the  crank 
case  or  with  some  commercial  coal  tar 
product. 

6.  Lice — Lice  can  be  controlled 
by  dusting  the  hens  once  or  twice 
a  year,  either  with  a  commercial  in¬ 
sect  powder,  sodium  phloride,  the  Cor¬ 
nelia  Louse  powder  or  by  using  mer¬ 
curial  ointment.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  glad  to  send  complete 
directions  for  any  of  these  methods  on 
application. 


Society  Fails  to  Compel  Pay¬ 
ment  of  $35 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

Ronner  accepted  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Mr.  Ronner,  however  testified 
that  he  did  not  correct  the  sketch  or 
authorize  it  to  he  corrected. 

Judge  Duffy  in  his  decision  stated 
that  he  doubted  the  claim  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  was  doing  an  illegal  business  un¬ 
der  their  incorporation  as  a  non  profit 
association  since  this  contract  stated 
that  the  $35  was  paid  for  an  “Asso¬ 
ciate  Life  Membership”  in  the  Society 
and  not  fo.  .he  book  published  by  the 
Society. 

However,  Judge  Duffy  ruled  that  a 
contract  had  never  existed  between 
Mr.  Ronner  and  the  society,  therefore 
he  denied  Mr.  Scanners  application  for 
a  judgment  for  $35  against  Mr. 
Ronner. 

Several  actions  are  still  pending 
which  Mr.  Scanned  has  started  against 
others  who  claim  the  matter  was  mis¬ 
represented  to  them.  Several  persons 
interested  in  the  case  predict  that  it 
will  he  more  difficult  for  others  to  win 
their  cases  than  it  was  for  Mr.  Ronner 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  read. 
However,  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
they  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning 
in  their  effort  to  prevent  a  judgment 
against  them.  The  result  of  other 
cases  will  be  published  as  they  are 
brought  to  trial. 

Irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  future 
actions  brought  by  Mr.  Scanned,  the 
whole  case  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
reading  and  understanding  any  paper 
before  signing  it. 


Daily  Water  Consumption,  Under 
Average  Rural  Conditions 


Number 

Average 

number 

the 

of 

of 

gallons 

gallons 

For  each  person,  water  in 
kitchen  only _ _ 

10—15 

12 

For  each  person,  water  in 
kitchen  and  bathroom . 

20—30 

25 

Horses  _ 

6—12 

10 

Cattle  _ 

10—18 

12 

Hogs  _ .... _ i..,. . . . . 

IV2 — 2 

2 

Sheep . . . . . 

1—2 

Wz 

Hens  (per  100  birds) _ 

31/2—4 

4 

healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
viest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  A). 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -71 
—  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fairport,  N.  ' 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHI 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M. Anconas  . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38  $  75 

S.C.B.  Minorcas,  Bd.  &.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &  S.C. R.  I.  Reds  2.50  5.00  10.00  48  95 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00  5.00  11.00  52  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25  8.00  16.00  75  145 

Asst’d.  Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.50  8.50  42  80 

Asst'd.  Odds  and  Ends . . .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34  58 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  Per  Chick  to  these  prices.  Pullets  6  wks.  50c  each 
— 8  wks.  at  75c  each. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1.  G1BSONBURG,  OHIO 


THOR-O-BRED"  baby 

“*  •''*=  ~  ~  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  Wliite  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes.  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


mrcHED^sXD  ShTIJFh  CTORY'  CfilG/S 


i  ,„L  ,  .  June  ™ces.  Postpaid  25  50  100  5Q0i 1000 

C/ntUllHIllhP  White  Leghorns..  .  $2.75  $4.00  $  7.50  $36  $  70 

..  i,  “  j  Leghorns,  .Sheppard’s  Anconas .  3.00  4.50  8.00  38  75 

Ba rred  Sc  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46  90 

5‘ J  t,Rc?s  &  Bufr  Orpingtons .  3.50  5.50  ,0.00  48  95 

V  Luff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  3.75  6.00  11.00  53  105 

0*  Lx  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62  120 

.  tt  White  &  Buff  Minorcas .  ^.25  7.00  13.00  62  120 

sS-W—,-  ?etV,y  3.00  4.50  8.00  38  7$ 

_  .Light  Mixed  . 2.75  4.00  7.00  34  (>8 

Pekin  Ducklings  26c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  Wo  ship  cib.D.  Best  personal  attention 
XT  „  a]1  orcJers.  Ref.— Farmers  State  Bank  Free  Catalog. 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


SUMMER  CHICKS  —  Reduced  Prices 


C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered . 
Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 


50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns .  $4.75  $  9.00  $42.00  $  80 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyan.  5.75  11.00  52.00  100 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers .  4.50  8.00  40.00  80 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73 


Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid  100%  live  arrival. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Linesville’s  Sturdy  Chicks 

Win  Gold  Medal 
for  Vocational  School 
Boy  in  Pennsylvania 
State  Contest  for 
Best  Project 
$926.40 


/L?  f 

rA/Vx  3c 

\l'/  Per 
*  Chick 

if/  Discount 
/  From  June 
1st  on. 

i ' '  Yon  can  do 


yr'  f?/  a*  well,  cata- 

clear  in  .A**  >°su«  of  these 

A  At/  Sturdy  Wel1  Br*d 
^ /  Chicks,  and  the  Story 

Afy  &/  Boy’s  Success 

/  sent  free.  AH  Leading 
’  V y  /  Breeds.  Write  now. 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

f  EACH— F.  O.  B. 

«4>  J.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

Order  Now  For  June  and  July  Delivery. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rooks....  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  Sc  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2,75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

. . . 2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Blc-Hf?gL'«;  PA. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  Immediate  Delivery.  100  500  IOOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $50.00  $100.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  1.  Reds..  13.00  60.00  120.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8c  Bl.  Minorcas  ...  14.00  65.00  130.00 

Assorted  chicks— Light  8c,  Heavy  tic;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
ings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and  prices. 
Also  special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm ,  BAN')KYE<R’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa, 

'  / 
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There  is  no  one  thing 
that  you  can  buy  for  your 
youngsters  that  will  bring 
more  useful  service  or 
better  exercise  than  a 
good,  substantial  bicycle. 
It  becomes  play  for  the 
youngsters  to  run  errands 
when  they  have  them. 
At  our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores  you  will 
find  good  bicycles,  care¬ 
fully  selected  to  give  years 
of  service  and  to  with¬ 
stand  the  abuse  they  are 
apt  to  get  in  rough  and 
tumble  play.  We  also 
have  coaster  wagons, 
velocipedes  and  other 
wheel  toys  for  children 
of  all  ages. 

Make  your  boys  and  girls 
happy  this  spring  with  a 
bright,  shiny,  new  bicycle. 
You  will  get  almost  as 
much  fun  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  it  as  they  will  them¬ 
selves! 


In  Season  of  Rhubarb 


Use  Freely  This  Wholesome  Vegetable  with  Its  Fruit-Like  Flavor 


Rhubarb  Conserve 
Three  pounds  of  rhubarb,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  cut  the  rhubarb  in 
small  pieces,  mix  with  sugar,  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  take  the 
grated  yellow  rind,  pulp  and  juice  of 
three  oranges,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
mix  with  rhubarb.  Boil  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Place  in  jelly  glasses. — MRS.  R. 
C.  DL.,  N.  Y. 

If  rhubarb  is  used  while  young  and 
tender  and  furthermore  if  the  tender 
outside  skin  is  left  on,  a  delicious  pink 
color  is  developed  in  the  cooking  which 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  con¬ 
serve. 

Rhubarb  With  Strawberries 
Two  quarts  of  rhubarb,  one  pint  of 
strawberries,  three  fourths  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  fruit.  Cut 


The  New  York  department  stores  are 
showing  beautiful  pieced  and  patchwork 
quilts  which  are  duplicates  of  those  our 
mothers  a:.d  grandmothers  used  to  make. 
Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  furnish  you 
paper  patterns  of  some  of  the  best  old 
designs  for  15  cents  per  block.  A  com¬ 
pleted  block  in  colored  materials  may  be 
had  for  30  cents.  Order  by  number  and 
name  and  address  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


rhubarb  in  dice  and  stew  until  soft 
with  just  the  water  that  clings  to  it. 
Add  strawberries  and  cook  until  quite 
broken.  Add  sugar  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  quite  thick.  Place  in  jelly  glass. — 
MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

No  family  larder  is  complete  without 
a  combination  of  rhubarb  and  straw¬ 
berries  which  nature  kindly  provides 
for  us  at  the  same  time.  The  acid 
of  the  rhubarb  when  cooked  with  the 
milder  strawberries  makes  a  wonder¬ 
ful  combination  of  flavor. 

Rhubarb  Cream  and  Bananas 

Cut  into  dice  a  pound  of  rhubarb 
without  peeling  and  cook  with  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  water,  add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar. 


Memorial  Day 

L.  M.  Thornton 
Memorial  day,  flowers  above 
The  graves  we  honor,  laud  and  love; 
The  flag  beneath  whose  folds  they 
bled, 

The  loyal  souled,  the  noble  dead. 
Floating  where,  dust  to  dust,  they 
sleep, 

While  we  their  day  of  memory,  keep. 


Memorial  day,  rich  gift  they  gave, 
Sterling  of  soul,  unflinching,  brave. 
Enriched  by  all  the  years  increase, 
Glad  on  this  day  that  knows  but 
peace, 

We  pause  a  tribute  in  each  heart 
To  those  whose  lot  was  valor’s  part. 


Mix  together  a  tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
add  a  little  of  the  rhubarb  juice,  stir¬ 
ring  until  smooth,  then  return  to  the 
balance  of  rhubarb  and  cook,  stirring 
almost  constantly  for  five  minutes. 
Beat  two  egg  whites  until  stiff  and 
when  rhubarb  mixture  is  cool  fold  it 
into  the  egg  white.  Arrange  in  sher¬ 
bet  glasses  and  decorate  with  bananas. 
—MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

If  the  beaten  egg  white  is  combined 
with  the  rest  of  the  mixture  long  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used  the  clear  pink  juice  set¬ 
tles  to  tho  bottom .  If  you  do  not 


wish  this  to  happen  then  combine  the 
two  mixtures  just  before  serving. 

Rhubarb  Relish 

Cut  into  small  pieces  one  cupful  of 
rhubarb,  add  one  half  cupful  of  water, 
one  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  the 
pulp  and  sliced  rind  of  a  lemon  and  an 
orange,  one  half  package  each  of  seed¬ 
ed  raisins  and  currants.  Cook  all  over 
a  slow  fire  until  thick. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL., 
New  York. 

If  you  are  not  particularly  keen  for 
raisins  use  raisins  and  currants  in  one 
half  the  quantity  given  in  the  recipe. 

Canned  Rhubarb  for  Pies 

Wash  rhubarb.  Cut  in  nearly  even 
lengths  and  pack  into  fruit  jars.  Fill 
the  jars  with  cold  water  and  seal. — 
MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

If  you  use  this  method  in  canning 
rhubarb  be  sure  that  all  air  bubbles 
are  out  and  that  the  jai's  are  filled  to 
overflowing . 

Rhubarb  Punch 

Cook  rhubarb  until  soft  if  fresh,  or 
one  can  if  used  canned.  Mash  through 
sieve.  To  each  cupful  of  rhubarb 
juice  and  three  cupfuls  of  water  and 
one  half  cupful  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  one  half  cupful  of  strawberry 
juice  or  other  fruit  juice  may  be  add¬ 
ed  if  desired.  Serve  ice  cold  in 
glasses. — MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

This  may  be  made  stronger  by  omit¬ 
ting  some  of  the  water.  A  few  fresh 
strawberries  cut  in  halves  or  quarters 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  this 
drink. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

(Recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Motion  Picture  Review) 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

Unmarked — General  audience — Pictures 
primarily  interesting  to  adults,  and  while 


For  Wee  Lads 


mend  it  to  mothers  of  little  boys.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  to  bind  or  to  hinder 
freedom  of  motion;  besides,  its  shawl  col¬ 
lar  is  very  becoming  and  can  be  made 
in  a  becoming  color.  The  pattern  cuts 

in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years . For  the  4-year 

old,  it  only  takes  1%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  27  inch  contrasting 
and  %  yard  of  36-inch  lining.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Summer  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


not  especially  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls  neither  objectionable  to  them. 

Hs — Family  audience,  including  young 
people.  Pictures  acceptable  to  adults 
and  also  interesting  to  and  wholesome 
for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 
juvenile). 

J — Family  audience,  including  children. 
Pictures  acceptable  to  adults  and  also  in¬ 


teresting  to  and  wholesome  for  boys  and 
girls  of  grammar  school  age.  (juvenile). 

o — Especially  interesting  or  well  done 
but  not  necessarily  exceptional. 

J  *Rough  Riders,  The,  Paramount  13 
rls.  Frank  Hopper.  A  spirited  story 
of  how  Roosevelt  gathered  together  the 
Rough  Riders,  went  up  San  Juan  Hill 
with  them  and  came  down  the  other  side 
as  a  presidential  candidate.  (May) 

hs  Silver  Comes  Through,  F  B  O  6 
rls.  Fred  Thomson.  Western  romance. 
A  ranger’s  horse  saved  when  a  colt  from 
a  lion,  repays  his  master  by  faithful¬ 
ness  and  wins  a  cross-country  race,  there¬ 
by  gaining  the  purse  for  his  master. 

hs  Spring  Fever,  Metro  7  rls.  William 
Haines.  Story  of  a  shipping  clerk  who 
becomes  a  golf  champion  and  tries  to 
marry  for  money  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
bluff  of  being  a  millionaire,  but  love  tri¬ 
umphs.  (Play  by  Vincent  Laurence) 
(September) 

Swim,  Girl,  Swim,  Paramount  7  rls. 
Bebe  Daniels,  Gertrude  Ederle.  Comedy 
drama  of  a  college  girl  who  becomes  a 
swimming  champion  and  gets  the  man 
she  loves.  (August) 

*Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Universal  12  rls. 
All  star.  An  elaborate  production  based 
on  the  famous  novel  showing  conditions 
of  slavery  in  the  South  before  the  Civil 
War.  Though  rather  sentimental  and 
partisan  many  details  of  atmosphere  and 
scenes  of  slaves  in  states  of  hope  and 
hopelessness  are  fine.  Characters  of 


The  Debt  None  Gan  Repay 

Kate  D.  Ames 

Our  dead 

Are  leaders  still.  Their  spirit  fine 
And  constant,  faith  that’s  not  outgrown 
Enfolds  and  moulds  a  goal  unknown 
That  bursts  anew  in  leaps  that  shine 
And  mark  the  deeds  of  sacrifice, 
Advance  God’s  plan  till  men  arise 
And  grateful,  owe  the  debt 
None  can  repay. 

Our  dead 

Who  lie  asleep,  who  kept  the  faith 
Who  fell  in  strife  and  left  a  track 
Of  radiant  life  none  would  call  back, 
Their  lives  have  wrought  a  richer  faith 
Who  fought  that  mankind  might  be 
free! 

Our  praise  we  grant  to  them  and  Thee 
And  grateful,  owe  the  debt 
None  can  repay. 

Our  dead 

Who  took  the  choice  that  makes  men 
great, 

Whose  graves  today  we  deck  with 
flowers, 

Whose  radiant  souls  outgrew  the 
dowers. 

Their  sires  had  left  and  led  by  fate 
Have  wrought  anew,  have  left  a  track 
Of  finer  life.  We  looking  back 
Now  grateful,  owe  the  debt 
None  can  repay. 


Simon  Legree  and  Uncle  Tom  fit  in  with 
conceptions  derived  from  the  book. 
(November) 

j  West  Point,  Metro,  9  rls.  William 
Haines.  A  smart  alec  enters  West  Point 
and  is  treated  in  the  fashion  his  conduct 
necessitates.  He  finally  makes  good, 
however.  Authentic  scenes  of  the  school. 

Wife’s  Relations,  The,  Columbia,  6 
rls.  Shirley  Mason,  Gaston  Glass,  Ben 
Turpin.  Farce  comedy — hero  employed 
as  butler  masquerades  as  his  employer 
and  successfully  woos  and  wins  the  girl 
to  whom  his  employer  is  engaged — the 
girl’s  parents  are  won  over  when  thes 
hero  invents  an  automobile  paint.  (Novel' 
by  Stephen  Cooper)  (Jan.) 

j  Winners  of  the  Wilderness,  Metro  If 
rls.  Tim  McCoy.  Colonial  romance  of 
the  pre-revolutionary  days  showing  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock’s  defeat  in  his  advance  on 
Fort  Duquesne  while  the  hero  has  many; 
sensational  escapes.  (January.) 

j  Fireman  Save  My  Child,  Paramount, 
6  rls.,  Wallace  Beery,  Raymond  Hatton. 
Comedy  of  the  Fire  Department.  The 
Chief’s  daughter  rings  for  the  fireman 
any  time  she  wants  an  odd  job  done  but 
like  the  boy  who  called  “wolf,  wolf”  once 
too  often,  she  finally  almost  burned  to 
death.  (July) 

hs  Four-Flusher,  The,  Universal,  6  rls. 
George  Lewis,  Marion  Nixon.  Charm¬ 
ing  story  well  acted,  of  a  shoe  clerk  who 
makes  good  with  an  arch  supporter  which 
he  has  invented.  (Play  by  Caesar  Dunn). 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

How  One  Farm  Girl  Overcomes  Discouragement  over  Her  Problems 


15  (65? 


THE  letter  that  the  18-year-old  farm 
girl,  who  was  discouraged  because 
she  c  mldn’t  sell  her  ducks,  wrote  to 
Aunf  Janet’s  Corner  touched  my  heart. 
I,  too.  am  a  farm  girl  who  also  not  so 
many  years  ago  was  18.  This  girl’s 
letter  well  expressed  the  discourage¬ 
ment  that  I,  myself,  have  often  felt 
over  living  on  a  farm.  I  am  older 
than  she  and  farther  along  the  road, 
and'  the  way  has  grown  easier  to  my 
feet  than  it  was  at  18,  when  I  felt  very 
much  as  she  does  now.  I  would  like 
to  tell  what  I  have  learned  from  my 
experience  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
it  may  help  her,  and  other  girls  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

I  have  lived  practically  all  my  life 
on  a  farpi,  and  have  performed  most 
of  the  labor  incident  to  farm  life  with 
the  exception  of  barn  work.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  live  in  fairly 
comfortable  circumstances,  but  we 
have  never  had  many  luxuries,  and  I 
have  dressed  myself  on  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  the  money  that  the  working  girl 
would  spend  on  her  yearly  wardrobe. 

I  only  partially  completed  a  High 
School  course,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  make  up  some  of  the  deficiencies  by 
a  careful  process  of  self-education.  I 
tell  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  theory  with  me,  but  actual  practice. 
What  I  have  done,  other  girls  can  do 
also. 

I  read  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  also 
a  careful  student  of  the  Bible.  I  am 
indebted  to  many  people  who  are  bet¬ 
ter  educated  than  I,  for  I  have  learned 


much  from  observing  them.  It  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  train  your  sense 
of  observation  and  make  it  help  you. 
To  be  specific,  I  have  watched  my 
grammar,  tried  to  cultivate  a  pleasant 
tone  of  voice  and  gradually  increased 
my  vocabulary.  The  thing  that  has 
helped  me  best  to  do  it,  was  listening 
to  people  who  are  good  conversational¬ 
ists. 

The  essential  good  manners  are  not 
hard  to  acquire.  Being  well-bred  is 
merely  doing  the  kind  thing.  The 
lady-like  girl  does  not  chew  gum, 
paint  her  face,  or  show  her  knees. 
She  shows  consideration  for  people 


.Pattern  3383  with  its  graceful  jabot  and 
wf  frill  makes  up  into  a  charming  af- 
ernoon  frock  of  printed  silk,  voile  or  the 
yw  material,  celanese.  It  is  simple  of 
instruction,  yet  has  the  best  style  fea- 
jfes  of  the  season.  '  It  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  yearsr  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
^erasure.  Size  36  requires  3  yards  of 
w-inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  3  inch 
ftobo«.  Price  13c. 


Set  No.  5573  is  a  most  attractive  de¬ 
sign  in  the  pillow  cases  and  scarf,  and 
is  furnished  in  the  set  only.  The  scarf 
is  18  by  45  inches  and  pillow  cases  42 
inch  size  only.  The  pillow  cases  are 
stamped  and  hemstitched  on  beautiful 
linen  finish,  seamless  tubing  of  fine  count 
toith  absolutely  no  filling.  The  scarfs 
are  hemstitched  on  all  four  sides  on 
Lynchburg,  a  good  weighty  fabric  bleach¬ 
ed  a  snowy  white  with  a  fine  linen  fin¬ 
ish.  A  detailed  working  chart  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  piece.  The  price  of 
the  set  consisting  of  scarf  and  pillow 
cases  is  $1.50  postpaid  to  any  address. 

For  an  additional  25  cents  we  will  send 
you  our  book  “ The  Art  of  Embroidery,” 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  Our  catalog  of 
stamped  goods  is  10  cents  per  copy.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  stamps  and 
address  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  ith  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

older  than  herself,  she  is  kind  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  never  makes  herself  un¬ 
pleasantly  conspicuous.  The  nice  ap¬ 
pearing  girl  is  not  too  “smart”  in  this 
generation  of  “smart”  young  people. 
Cheerfulness,  good  humor  and  wit  are 
all  to  be  admired  but  I  deplore  this 
modern  tendency  to  be  too  smart, 
which  really  indicates  insolence  and 
bad  breeding. 

I  think  I  recall  that  the  young  duck 
farmer  said  she  wanted  to  be  well 
groomed.  Being  well  groomed  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  money  as  many 
people  imagine.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
matter  of  being  clean.  It  means  many 
baths,  clean  lingerie,  shampoos,  taking 
care  of  your  teeth  and  finger  nails.  If 
your  budget  is  very  limited,  you  must 
learn  to  deny  yourself  the  non-essen¬ 
tials  in  favor  of  the  dentists’  services. 
One  must  use  good  judgment  in  her 
expenditures  if  she  is  to  achieve 
good  grooming.  Taking  proper  care 
of  clothing,  keeping  dresses  on  hang¬ 
ers,  and  shoes  on  shoe  trees,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  one  to  make 
a  presentable  appearance.  Good  groom¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  unceasing  care  and 
effort  and  it  can  be  achieved  even  if 
one  never  owns  silk  lingerie,  or  a  fur 
coat. 

Finally,  one  thing  more  I  would  like 
to  say  to  young  farmers,  everywhere. 

I  know  full-well  how  weary  we  farm 
people  grow  of  our  unceasing  round  of 
labor,  but  let  us  never  be  ashamed  of 


our  occupation,  or  apologetic  for  it. 
For  we  have  no  reason  to  be.  Only 
in  the  minds  of  uneducated  people  is 
farming  an  occupation  to  be  looked 
upon  with  scorn.  The  farther  along 
the  road  we  are,  the  more  clearly  we 
see,  that  daily  faithfulness  to  the  irk 
some  tasks  before  us  builds  character 
and  building  character  is  a  slow  and 
often  painful,  but  always  beautiful 
growth  of  the  soul. — Farm  Girl. 


Remember  ! 

THE  message  of  the  Buddy  Poppy 
is  simply:  “Remember!”  It  is  all 
too  easy  to  forget  the  sacrifices  Our 
Boys  made  in  the  Great  War,  but  one 
visit  to  any  veterans’  hospital  will  show 
you  how  they  still  pay  and  pay  and 
pay.  Then  too  the  families  of  these 
boys  are  often  left  without  their  main¬ 
stay  as  his  health  breaks  because  of 
his  war  experiences.  Buddy  Poppies 
are  made  by  veterans  in  Government 
hospitals  and  in  a  factory  employing 
war-disabled  men,  and  sold  on  the 
streets  or  elsewhere  for  relief  work. 
A  portion  of  the  sales  goes  to  help 
support  widows  or  orphans  of  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men  in  the  V.  F.  W.  National 
Home  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 


"Sunday”  Hands 

When  you’re  in  your  “Sunday  best” 
do  your  hands  fit  into  the  picture  you 
make -or  do  they  have  a  “Monday” 
look?  Fels-Naptha  helps  your  hands 
stay  nice!  For  Fels-Naptha  does  the 
work  so  much  more  easily  and 
quickly.The  extra  help  of  two  active 
cleaners  blended  together  and  work¬ 
ing  together  does  it— plenty  of  naptha 
to  loosen  dirt  and  good  golden  soap 
to  wash  the  dirt  away.  For  washing  or 
cleaning  .  . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

fels-naptha 

9RDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


11/AAI  BLAN  KETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
TT  UUL  “ACTING —  us  your  wool  and  we  will 

,  ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS,  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 
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PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


THE  new  Perfections  will  cheer 
up  any  kitchen.  They’re  light 
in  color !  Snow-white  in  full-porce¬ 
lain  enamel.  Silver  gray  and  dove 
gray  in  the  new  Perfectolac  finish 
— a  brilliant,  durable  lacquer  like 
that  on  the  modern  automobile. 

The  new  Perfections  have 
burners  that  give  clean,  intense, 
fast  cooking  heat.  They  have  all- 


grate  cooking  tops,  "live  heat” 
ovens,  and  temperature  indicators. 

And  all  of  them  bum  that  safe, 
economical  fuel — SOCONY  kero¬ 
sene. 

These  new  light  color  Perfections 
are  sold  in  your  own  town — in 
all  sizes  and  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  Drop  in  today  and  look 
them  over. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and 
plenty  of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes. 
Rapid,  reliable,  moderate  in  price ;  ask  your 
plumber.  *, 
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“So  it  was  sawed,  was  it? 
ed  Hilary  furiously. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  I  get  three  fellows 
from  the  south  shore,  an’  I  fell  into 
the  water  an’  got  rheumatiz,  an’  pay 
ten  dollars  for  medicines,  an’  that 
damn  Brousseau - ” 

“Louis,  will  you  sign  your  name  to 
that?” 

“O  sure,  if  you  get  them  fellows  an’ 
Brousseau  first,”  replied  the  little 
man,  edging  toward  the  door.  Finding 
that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  halted. 
“Monsieur  Askew,  I  gone  back  to  my 
fishing  job,”  he  said. 

“You  have  a  boat?”  he  asked, 

“Oh  sure,”  said  Louis.  “New  sails 
an’  rudder — all  new  except  the  boat. 
A  ver’  fine  boat,  Monsieur.” 

“Could  you  take  Mr.  Connell  and  my¬ 
self  over  to  the  island  and  back  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“I  think  so,  Monsieur  Askew,  if  the 
sea  ain’t  running  too  high.  But  we 
got  to  go  an’  come  on  the  tide,  else 
we  can’t  make  the  island  at  all  in 
this  weather.  We  got  to  leave  at 
four  in  the  morning.” 

“I  can’t  get  Mr.  Connell  here  by 
then.  What  time  could  we  start  lat¬ 
er  in  the  day?” 

“Not  till  one  o’clock,  maybe.” 

"What  time  will  we  get  there?” 

“About  four,  if  the  wind  ain’t 
against  us.  If  the  wind  come,  may¬ 
be  any  time.” 

“Be  ready  with  your  boat  at  one,” 
said  Hilary  with  decision. 

It  was  practically  his  last  chance  for 
six  months  of  visiting  the  island,  and 
he  was  determined  to  go,  even  if  it 
meant  returning  late  at  night.  He 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  note  to  Lafe 
at  the  camp,  asking  him  to  be  in  St. 
Boniface  at  noon.  Then  he  wrote  his 
daily  letter  to  Madeleine.  He  men¬ 
tioned  his  projected  journey,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else,  except  his  love  and  his  hopes, 
which  were  weighty  enough. 

As  he  entered  the  store  to  mail  it 
in  the  letter-box  there  he  thought  the 
loafers  seated  about  the  place  looked 
at  him  curiously.  He  was  walking 
back  when  he  saw  a  boy  outside  the 
office. 

“Captain  Dupont  says  he  is  ready  to 
sail,  Monsieur,”  he  said. 

“Tell  him  I’m  coming  down  to  speak 
to  him,”  said  Hilary. 

He  went  toward  the  wharf.  It  was 
a  trifling  matter  about  which  he  want¬ 
ed  to  see  Dupont,  who  had  received  his 
final  instructions. 

Dupont  was  on  the  wharf,  talking  to 
Baptiste.  As  he  approached,  Hilary 
saw  the  two  cease  their  conversation 
and  look  at  him.  Then  Baptiste  walk¬ 
ed  slowly  away  toward  his  vessel.  Du¬ 
pont,  who  had  just  received  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  boy,  stood  motionless 
where  he  had  been,  waiting. 

Hilary  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
an  atmosphere  of  hatred.  When  he 
reached  Dupont  the  old  man  eyed  him 
with  the  same  searching  and  malig¬ 
nant  stare  that  he  had  given  him  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  encounter. 
But  now  the  eyes  that  blazed  a  foot 
from  his  own  did  not  relax  their  gaze. 
There  was  a  menace  there,  immediate 
and  hostile,  though  the  face  was  im¬ 
mobile.  It  flashed  through  Hilary’s 
mind  that  the  old  man  was  mad,  that 
his  long  brooding  had  at  last  broken 
the  fragile  vessel  of  the  mind. 

Disregarding  the  Captain’s  look  Hil¬ 
ary  explained  briefly  the  matter  on 
which  he  had  come.  All  the  while 
he  spoke  Dupont  continued  eyeing  him. 

Hilary  began  to  feel  uneasy.  “Well, 
is  that  clear?”  he  inquired. 

“That  much  is  clear,”  answered  Du¬ 
pont  reluctantly. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter,  then?”  de¬ 
manded  Hilary  sharply. 

Suddenly  he  perceived  that  the  old 


man’s  face  was  twisted  with  passion. 
His  expression  was  so  fanatical  that 
Hilary  thought  he  was  going  to  attack 
him.  Without  a  word,  Dupont  swung 
into  the  ship  and  left  him. 

Baptiste’s  vessel  was  moored  next  to 
the  wharf.  As  Dupont  crossed  it  to 
reach  his  own,  Hilary  saw  Baptiste  on 
deck,  bending  over  a  tarpaulin.  The 
two  men  did  not  speak,  and  Hilary, 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  walked 
the  length  of  the  wharf  and  accosted 
the  little  Frenchman. 

“Baptiste,”  he  said,  “some  time  ago  I 
told  you  I  didn’t  know  whether  you 
had  any  knowledge  about  the  cutting 
of  my  boom  or  not.  I  want  to  say 
I‘m  sorry.  I  know  that  you  had  none, 
and  I  shouldn’t  have  spoken  as  I  did.” 
And  he  put  out  his  hand. 

“I  don’t  shake  hands  with  you!”  he 


cried,  and  the  tears  began  to  stream 
down  his  cheeks.  “You  keep  out  of 
my  way,  or  I  kill  you!” 

And  he  rushed  below,  leaving  Hilary 
utterly  nonplussed  at  his  behaviour. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
MARIE  AWAKENS 

HEN  Brousseau,  driving  furious¬ 
ly  homeward  from  the  Chateau, 
reached  the  cottage  of  Jules  Dupont, 
he  saw  the  solitary  figure  of  the  girl 
Marie  seated  outside  the  door.  He 
let  his  horse  rest  for  a  breathing  spell 
before  continuing  up  the  hill,  doffed  his 
hat,  and  saluted  her. 

Brousseau  had  never  been  able  to 
force  a  smile  from  her  lips.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  dreaded  this  silent 
girl,  then  he  had  ceased  to  think  about 
her:  of  late  he  had  again  begun  to 
hate  the  presence  of  that  lonely  figure 
upon  the  porch,  which  was  always 
there  whenever  he  drove  into  St.  Bon- 
face  or  back  to  his  garish  house  by 
the  seashore. 

The  cure'  had  not  told  Hilary  all 
that  related  to  the  old  Captain’s  his¬ 
tory..  But  the  thread  of  madness 
that  linked  him  to  the  past  was  spread¬ 
ing  into  a  web  that  strangled  the  nor¬ 
mal  life  of  the  man.  Jules  Dupont, 
never  one  of  many  words,  had  been 
more  sullen  and  morose  than  ever  of 
late. 

During  the  past  week  Marie  had 
been  terrified  at  the  way  her  father 
looked  at  her.  He  had  never  meant 
very  much  to  her,  and  now,  when  he 
was  about  to  pass  out  of  her  life,  she 
felt  no  regret.  Her  mind  went  trav¬ 
elling  back  to  her  earliest  memory. 
She  was  on  the  seashore  with  her 
mother,  watching  for  the  return  of  the 
fishing  fleet,  and  her  father’s  boat,  and 
on  the  shingle  lay  the  sailing  boat  of 
a  young  student  from  Quebec  whom 
she  had  seen  often  at  their  cottage 


during  her  father’s  absence.  The 
young  man  was  laughingly  inviting 
her  mother  to  go  for  a  sail.  At  last 
the  girl  consented. 

The  sail  was  a  very  long  one.  Lit¬ 
tle  Marie,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  screaming,  and  the  young  student’s 
laughing  protestations  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  return  now.  She 
did  not  understand  all  that  was  said, 
and  her  next  memory  was  of  a  squalid 
lodging  in  Quebec,  and  her  mother’s 
tear-stained  face,  and  a  sense  of  un¬ 
happiness. 

Then  she  was  back  in  the  cottage, 
standing  beside  the  bed  on  which  her 
dying  mother  lay,  and  the  sick  wom¬ 
an,  gripping  her  hand  fast  in  her  burn¬ 
ing  one,  was  repeating  a  name  over 
and  over.  “Say  it  again,  child!”  she 


was  whispering. 

She  reiterated  this  demand  over  and 
over  again. 

“Say  it!”  she  muttered.  “Say  it, 
and  never  forget.  And  carry  it  with 
thee  through  life,  saying  it  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  temptation,  that  thou  may- 
est  remember  thy  mother  and  under¬ 
stand.  Now  swear  by  the  Virgin  to 
say  it  morning  and  night,  and  never 
forget!” 

The  frightened  little  girl  had  sworn, 
catching  the  words  from  her  mother’s 
lips.  She  had  said  the  name  morn 
and  night  until  it  had  become  engrav¬ 
ed  upon  her  memory  for  ever.  But  it 
was  long  before  she  understood  its 
meaning. 

Then  she  remembered  her  father 
shaking  her  by  the  arms.  “The  name 
thy  mother  told  thee — speak  it,  Ma¬ 
rie!” 

“No,”  answered  the  little  girl  ob¬ 
stinately. 

He  threatened  her,  but  the  child  of 
five  years  pressed  her  lips  together  and 
would  not  utter  a  word. 

“Listen,  Marie!  If  you  tell  me  thou 
shalt  have  everything  in  the  world.  A 
new  dress,  and  thou  shalt  sail  with  me 
upon  my  ship,  and  I  will  buy  thee  the 
big  doll  that  opens  and  shuts  her  eyes. 
The  name,  Marie!” 

Marie  remained  perfectly  silent.  And 
for  years  she  resisted  her  father’s 
threats  and  promises  and  pleadings, 
not  understanding  that  it  was  a  men¬ 
tal  inhibition  which  she  could  not 
break.  The  sight  of  her  dying  moth¬ 
er  had  inflicted  a  wound  in  the  child’s 
soul  that  never  healed.  And  every 
week  at  first,  every  month  later,  the 
scene  with  her  father  was  renewed. 

She  never  pretended  to  have  forgot- 
en,  as  she  might  well  have  done.  As  she 
grew  older  her  father’s  outbursts  be¬ 
came  less  frequent.  But  the  insane 
rage  which  agitated  him  grew  rather 


than  lessened  as  the  years  went  by, 
Sixteen  had  passed;  she  was  now  twen¬ 
ty-one,  and  she  looked  back  on  a  child¬ 
hood  that  had  been  a  torture. 

Her  estrangement  from  her  father 
was  as  complete  as  from  the  village 
life.  At  first  the  scandal  had  been 
against  her,  and  later  her  aloofness  had 
set  the  tongues  of  the  St.  Boniface 
women  to  wagging.  “Like  mother, 
like  daughter” — so  runs  the  hard  prov¬ 
erb  in  every  country.  Marie  Dupont 
grew  up  friendless  and  utterly  alone. 
The  girl  had  never  had  a  friend,  nor 
had  she  ever  even  had  a  sweetheart 
until  six  months  before. 

Pierre,  in  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  along  the  coast,  at  that 
time  as  assistant  on  a  smuggling  craft, 
had  come  to  know  the  solitary  figure 
that  paced  the  beach.  In  those  days 
the  girl’s  heart,  cut  off  from  natural 
communication  with  the  young  people 
of  St.  Boniface,  had  turned,  with  the 
vague  yearning  of  youth,  to  dreams  of 
the  world  outside. 

When  Baptiste  began  to  show  an  in¬ 
terest  in  her  she  hated  him.  She 
had  never  thought  of  him  as  a  lover, 
and  hardly  as  a  man;  he  was  a  part 
of  St.  Boniface,  of  the  hateful  life  that 
encompassed  her,  clutched  at  her  and 
would  not  let  her  go  free.  She  came 
to  invest  Baptiste  with  the  qualities 
of  all  that  she  loathed. 

Pierre  scraped  acquaintance  with 
her.  He  had  the  intuition  of  the  base 
man  who  must  perforce  win  his  vic¬ 
tims  by  guile.  He  listened  to  her  con¬ 
fidences,  shyly  given  to  one  who,  by 
his  wandering  life  and  through  the 
tales  that  he  told,  seemed  the  exact 
opposite  of  all  those  whom  she  had 
known. 

Pierre  listened,  and  misunderstood 
the  poor  little  spiritual  drama  for  the 
desire  of  excitement.  He  was  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding,  but  he  nev¬ 
er  compromised  himself  by  haste.  He 
sent  Nanette  to  see  Marie,  choosing 
the  time  when  Dupont  was  away. 

Nanette  was  not  bad;  like  most  of 
her  kind  she  was  below  normal  men¬ 
tality.  When  her  lover,  who  had 
brought  her  to  Ste.  Marie,  abandoned 
her,  she  worked  in  a  large  and  cheap 
lumbermen’s  summer  boarding-house, 
Pierre  promised  her  that  the  man 
would  return  to  her  if  she  obeyed  him. 
She  met  Marie  upon  the  beach,  and 
insinuated  herself  into  her  confidence. 
At  last  she  took  her  to  Simeon’s  dance- 
hall. 

Even  before  Marie  realized  that  her 
visits  with  Nanette  sHocked  public 
sentiment  and  set  the  women’s  tongues 
wagging  more  volubly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  she  felt  instinctively  that  the 
knowledge  would  enrage  her  father. 
But  he  knew  nothing  for  a  long  time, 
and  nobody  in  St.  Boniface  dared  risk 
the  old  Captain’s  fury  by  informing 
him. 

The  girl’s  innocence  found  an  ally 
in  the  lumbermen,  who  protected  her, 
and  she  was,  in  fact,  as  safe  there  as 
in  her  home.  Pierre  was  angry  at 
first,  but  afterward  he  was  glad,  for 
he  saw  her  dancing  in  Simeon’s  place 
and  began  to  conceive  an  infatuation 
for  her.  He  renewed  his  advances, 
telling  her  of  Quebec,  of  the  free  life 
of  the  world  beyond.  When  her 
imagination  was  enkindled  and  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  picture,  he  asked  her  to  ac¬ 
company  Nanette  with  him  on  board 
his  vessel,  come  to  Quebec,  and  marry 
him. 

That  was  three  days  before,  and  it 
was  of  this  that  the  girl  was  thinking 
as  her  father  walked  back  toward  the 
cottage  after  his  meeting  with  Hilary. 
On  the  same  day  Dupont,  running  a 
small  load  along  the  shore,  had  learn- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Wooden  Spoil-  -By  Victor  Rousseau 

demand- 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 

goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses . Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 

engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
This  creates  a  scene  at  the  chateau  in  which  Brousseau  threatens  Rosny, 
and  Rosny  orders  Hilary  away.  The  excitement  caused  Rosny  to  suffer 
a  stoke.  He  slowly  recovers.  Hilary  learns  from  one  of  Brousseau’s 
men  that  Brousseau  paid  to  have  Hilary’s  log  boom  cut. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
dogs  ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS  you  will  he 
proud  to  own,  snappy  heelbiters  that  go  for  stock  alone. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  and  Boston  Terrier  puppies.  Pedi- 
greed  stock.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Yi 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED  ACCREDITED  Guernsey  Calves,  both 
sexes,  Lang  water  Breeding,  attractive  prices.  G. 
LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ready  for  service,  several 
younger.  Dams  large  imported  cows,  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  abortion  tested.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  and  breeding.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 


YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL — Accredited  herd,  dam 
high  producer,  sire  imported.  A.  A.  BAKER,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Whs. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
Breeders  10th  Annual  Sale,  at  Troy,  Pa.,  Saturday, 
June  2nd.  51  head  listed — 17  cows,  27  heifers,  and 
7  hulls.  For  catalogue  address.  MRS.  LAURA  BAX¬ 
TER,  Sec’y,  Granville,  Summitt,  Pa. 


Horses 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  MARE  from  imported 
stock,  good  individual.  WM.  B.  HALL,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS- — six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  75  March  Pigs  $12.00. 
Three  for  $32,  over  three  $10  each.  Also  a  few  Fall 
gilts  and  a  herd  Boar  to  spare.  All  registered.  Large 
stock.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R4,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


PUREBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  hatching  eggs.  State 
certified  and  blood  tested  $1.50  per  setting  or  $8  per 
LOO.  R,  F.  AUNGIER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS— Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas— 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  * 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs,  chicks, 
youngsters.  Catalogues  Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— Large  strong  healthy 
stock.  MISS  GERTRUDE  WALKER,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Choice  $1.25  dozen;  $10-100.  ROLLIN'  SHEARER, 
Northfteld,  Mass. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  11  for 
$1.25.  Black  Giant  eggs  15  for  $1.25.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  certified  246  egg  dams  and  300  egg  males. 
Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


300  BIG  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  hens— 1  year  old 
17th  May — all  laying — 50  at  $1.50 — less  than  50  at 
$1.75.  Certified.  Selling  account  of  sickness.  E. 
LINDLEY,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Vermont 
tested  100%  free  from  white  diarrhea:  Heavy  pro¬ 
duction:  Pullets  6  to  12  weeks:  Started  chicks  3  weeks, 
35c;  Baby  chicks  until  June,  20c:  100  up  18c. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Baby  Chicks 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM.  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  7c  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONG'S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa„  Box  12. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WYCKOFF  TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Chix. 
Our  own  production  bred  flock.  100,  $9.00;  500,  $42.50. 
100%  live  chix  delivered  free.  Write  BROOICSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  for  May  23  and  30, 
$11  per  100  certified  pullets,  3  months  old  June  first 
$1.40  each.  Selected  for  $1.10.  Order  at  once. 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


STENCILED  INDIAN  RUNNER  Hatching  Eggs. 
Heavy  laying,  white  egg  strain.  12c  each,  $10-100. 
HAROLD  TILLSON,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25,  Barred  Rock  chicks  $12. 
Leghorns  $11  per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — DUCKS — GEESE 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  From  good  strong  free  range 
stock.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire  cloth  for 
your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfgr.,  LYONS  FANNING 
MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


196  ACRE  FARM  on  macadam  road  near  high 
school;  29  head  stock,  3  horses;  equipment;  substantial 
buildings;  All  for  $5500.00.  $2000.00  down.  THEO. 

FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


“FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  farm  near  Burlington. 
N.  J. ;  trees  12  years  old  in  bearing,  all  late  varieties 
of  apples;  now  loaded  with  bloom.  Seven- room  brick 
house,  with  bath  and  heater;  six-car  garage;  two 
barns;  $12,500;  will  help  finance.  DR.  MARCUS  W. 
NEWCOMB,  Browns  Mills  In-the-l’ines,  N,  J. 


FARM  OPPORTUNITY 


BY  REASON  OF  PENDING  FORECLOSURE  arising 
out  of  unavoidable  circumstances  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Western  New  York  will  be  offered  at  fore¬ 
closure  sale  at  Albion,  New  York.  June  8,  1928.  This 
farm  of  156  acres  situated  Yi  mile  off  the  Million 
Dollar  Highway  just  outside  of  Albion  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  obtainable.  15  acres  excellent- 
bearing  apple  orchard;  17  acres  young  orchard;  68 
acres  winter  wheat  with  every  prospect  of  over  2,000 
bushel  harvest  this  season.  Beautiful  old  Colonial 
house,  modern  improvements  and  electric  lights.  Farm 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect.  Bank  will  aid 
in  financing  reliable  purchaser  at  a  5%  rate.  Seldom 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  farm  of  such 
character  under  these  conditions.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANIa  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  INQUIRE:— 
George  H.  Miller,  Agent,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Man  for  farm  work  who  can  run  tractor, 
drive  horses  and  milk  cows.  State  experience  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  698,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MAN  W’ANTED  for  General  and  Dairy  Farming. 
Preferably  married.  State  terms.  C.  JONES,  Box  57, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  Niagara  County  Fruit  farm,  experi¬ 
enced  farm  hand,  single,  some  dairy.  Steady  work 
for  right  man.  GEO.  C.  SILSBY,  Gasport,  N.  Y„ 
R.  D.  41. 


FARMER  to  work  New  York  potato  seed  farm.  Will 
provide  house,  salary  and  bonus.  No  stock.  This  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  a  real  worker.  P.  O.  BOX  26, 
Bala,  Pa. 


WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


SALESMAN — To  call  on  dairy  farms,  milk  plants 
and  ice  cream  plants  with  our  well-known  specialties. 
Rid-o-fly,  Kine-ol,  Chlorofectant.  Liberal  commission. 
Automobile  necessary.  Address  AMERICAN  OIL  & 
DISINFECTANT  CORP.,  114-5th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER— .Mother  and  adult  son 
desire  experienced  woman,  middle  age  preferred,  who 
does  the  simple  tilings  well.  Pleasant  room.  All  con¬ 
veniences.  No  washing.  Neatness,  good  disposition ,  es¬ 
sential.  Permanent,  Exceptional  home  right  person. 
Reply  fully  giving  references.  WILHELM,  West  -Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


W’ANTED — Responsible  single  man  for  permanent 
job  on  Holstein  Dairy  Farm.  Surge  milker  and  Ford- 
son  tractor.  Permanent  job  for  right  party,  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  a  farm  without  capital,  after 
proving  worth.  State  wages,  experience  and  references 
in  first  letter.  R.  C.  FRAZEE,  Frazee  Farms,  Delphi 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  sohes — hosiery  direct  to  Wear¬ 
er.  Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free 
book.  ’‘Getting  Ahead”.  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG., 
CO.,  895  So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP — We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  801  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  .de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 

indebtedness.  GEO.  H.  PHELPS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST — Cash  price  paid  for  Dairymen’s  League 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Series  C-97  flat,  other 
series  in  proportion.  Offer  good  for  prompt  acceptance. 
Chenango  Valley  Telephone  stock  wanted.  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  4c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15 
Pekham  St.,  Buffalo. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MARY  WASHINGTON,  2  year  asparagus  roots,  $10 
per  1000.  Concord  and  Niagara  2  year  Grape  vines 
$10  per  hundred,  $80  per  thousand  at  JAY  CAR¬ 
PENTERS,  835  Clif  St„  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Joy  mixture,  $2.50 
per  100;  Glad  mixture,  $1.25  per  100;  small  named 
varieties  12  kinds  labeled  $1.50  per  100.  Delivered 
3rd  zone.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon, 
Vt. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100-90c; 
300-$2;  1000-$5.  Jumbo  —  Glenmary  —  Sample  — Big 
Late — Stevens  late  Champion — 100-$1;  300-S2.50; 
1000-$6;  500  of  one  variety  at  1000  rate.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Everbearer,  Champion,  25-75c;  50-$l; 
100-$1.50 ;  300-$4 ;  Mastodon,  25-$1.00;  50-$1.75.  100- 
$3;  200-$5;  Raspberry,  Latham  (red)  10c  each;  '25- 
$1.50;  50-$2.50;  100-$4;  Columbians  (purple)  10c  each; 
25-$1.50;  50-$2.50;  100-$3.50;  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
10c  each;  25-$l;  50-$1.50;  100-$2.50;  300-$£>.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Good  Legume  Hay 


By  Ray  Inman 


INTO  WINDROWS 

AS  SOON  AS  IT  IS  WILTED 

CURING  IN  wfNDROWS  SAVES  THE  LEAVES, 
THBMOS7  VALUABLE  PA«T» 


WHAT  TH  HECK 
HAS  MACTAVISH 
BEEN  CHASlrf  'ROUND 
HIS  HAY  FIELD  THE 
LAST  HALF  HOUR? 
ABUTTER^'-N? 


(dj 


JURN  WINDROW  OVER 
1TH  THE  RAKE  AS 
OONASTOPIS  DRY 


IN  SAME  DIRECTION 
HAY  WAS  CUT- 

/‘’throwing  two') 

■  V.SWATHS  TOOETHER/ 

In  turning  windrow  after  rainx 

DRIVE  IN  SAME  DIRECTION  YOU  OIO  BEFORE 


, .  ..  . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  26,  192$. 
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If  you  smoke 


for  pleasure 


—here  it  is— taste,  rich 
fragrance  and  mellow 
mildness.  Camel  is  the 


cigarette  that  intro¬ 
duced  the  world  to 


“smoking  for  pleasure.’/ 


Camels 


% 

6iFd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel 


99 


Vt 


vi : 


1928,  R.  J.  Kernel ds  To  base® 

omp.ny,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


=\ 


(660)  18 

Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
ed  the  gossip  about  his  daughter  from 
a  gabbling  woman  at  Ste.  Therese, 
twenty-five  miles  away — so  far  the 
news  had  travelled.  She  had  gone  to 
Ste.  Marie  in  his  absence,  to  dance 
with  Hilary,  who  assuredly  had  a  wife 
in  his  own  country;  if  he  had  not,  he 
was  not  likely  to  seek  one  among  the 
habitants. 

The  story  burned  into  the  Captain’s 
brain.  It  was  the  solvent  of  his  san¬ 
ity,  the  snapping  of  the  only  bond  that 
had  linked  him  to  the  common  life. 

He  stood  at  the  cottage  door,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  daughter,  who  had  risen  and 
faced  him.  Jean  Baptiste  remained 1 
outside. 

“I  sail  for  Quebec  to-night,”  said 
Dupont.  ‘‘Jean  waits  two  days  to 
complete  his  cargo.” 

She  nodded;  her  thoughts  were  far 
away. 

‘‘Perhaps  I  shall  not  see  thee  again,” 
said  Dupont  sombrely;  and  the  words, 
echoing  her  own  thoughts,  frightened 
her.  She  shrank  away,  and  Dupont 
put  out  his  hands  and  grasped  Iier  by 
the  wrists.  “The  name!”  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head, 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  stammer¬ 
ed. 

“The  name!”  he  raved;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  her  childhood  he  rais¬ 
ed  his  clenched  fist  as  if  to  strike  her. 

Baptiste,  outside,  heard  him  and 
saw  the  gesture.  He  came  running 
up  to  the  cottage  door  and  caught  Du¬ 
pont  by  the  arm.  The  Captain  hes¬ 
itated;  then,  collecting  himself,  as  a 
new  thought  came  to  him,  he  allowed 
Baptiste  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
schooner. 

The  new  thought  was  this:  if  Marie 
would  not  give  him  his  name,  at  least 
he  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  her 
mother’s  history. 

Baptiste,  having  seen  Dupont  aboard, 
went  back. 

“Forgive  me  if  I  annoy  thee,  Marie,” 
he  said  humbly.  “Thou  knowest - ” 

“Yes,  Jean,  I  know  that  you  have 
persecuted  me  more  than  all  St.  Boni¬ 
face,”  she  answered. 

“Marie,”  he  cried  passionately,  “if 
I  could  know  that  thou  wast  safe  here, 
I  should  never  trouble  thee  again.” 

She  turned  on  him  angrily.  “Well, 
I  can  take  care  of  myself,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “If  I  choose  to  go  to  Ste. 
Marie,  what  is  it  to  you?” 

“But  he  is  here,”  persisted  Baptiste 
stubbornly. 

“Who?”  she  cried  in  agitation,  fear¬ 
ing  that  he  had  discovered  her  secret. 

“He — Monsieur  Askew.” 

( Continued  Next  Week ) 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE— 36  pages.  46  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1  postpaid.  Plant  now. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  .T,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 
CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post- 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO-  Morrisville,  Pa. _ 

strawberry",  raspberry!  blackberry, 

Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike,  10  choice 

Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIOLIA 
FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields.  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
— $2.00  thousand:  10.000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

100  ACRES  CABBAGE.  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special — $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Franklin,  Va. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


SEND  $1.00  for  12  beautiful  Dahlias.  Fine  for  cut 
flowers.  All  colors,  labeled.  Worth  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 


GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  DeL 


HOLLYHOCK.  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy.  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia.  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon. 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Verbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


LARGE  WASHINGTON  asparagus  roots,  5  years  old, 
bearing  size,  $1.75  doz.,  $10-100.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  Strawberry  plants— 
$2.50  per  100.  $20.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 

Spring,  Will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield.  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enkhousen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200,  65c;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25;  Express  collect 
5,000  $7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50,  40c;  200.  $1.00; 
500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER, 

North  Lima,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED — Oswego  ensilage  corn.  Excellent  for 
silage,  matures  two  weeks  earlier  than  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes.  Seed  from  college  inspected  field  for  sale. 
Germination  97%.  Limited  quantity,  at  $5.00  per  bu., 
shipping  point.  Cash  with  order  or  sent  collect. 
HAYNES  E.  SNYDER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Ready  now.  Tomatoes  all 
varieties.  Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  $3.00 
per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000.  $3.25  per  100. 

Peppers — all  varieties  same  prices  as  tomatoes.  Egg 
plants — potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Cabbage 
— field  grown  re-rooted  (ready  June  1st)  all  varieties 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Cauliflower,  field  grown 
re-rooted  (ready  June  1st)  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00. 
Salvia.  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemums,  Snapdragon  and 
Geraniums.  Ready  now.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SEND  $1.00  for  15  dahlias,  detached  from  labels. 
Many  expensive  giant  varieties.  MRS.  B.  D.  BAILEY'. 
Dahlia  Specialist,  Litchfield.  Conn. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  S!4- 
lO’/j.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10— $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.,  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah.  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  Cigars  50-$1.75;  Gillette  Razor 
FREE,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVA1I  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  26,  1928, 
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Official  Auto  Owners  in  Trouble 


THE  Nassau  County  Grand  Jury  on 
May  3rd,  handed  a  presentment  to 
Judge  Lewis  J.  Smith  severely  scoring 
the  methods  used  by  the  Official  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owners’  Association  of  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

On  May  6,  following  an  indictment 
by  the  grand  jury,  Maximillian  Bloom, 
President  of  the  Association,  pleaded 
“not  guilty”  to  the  charge  of  conspir¬ 
acy  and  was  released  on  $5,000  bail, 
pending  trial. 

“According  to  their  own  story,”  says  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Elvin  N.  Edwards,  “the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  association,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state, 
have  taken  in  from  5,00C  members  some¬ 
thing  like  $150,000  during  the  year  be¬ 
tween  March,  1927,  and  March,  1928.” 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  present¬ 
ment  by  the  grand  jury. 

“We  find  that  the  officers,  agents  and 
salesmen  of  this  association  are  prom¬ 
ising  and  collecting  money  for  ‘  services 
which  are  not  and  cannot  be  rendered 
for  the  price  charged. 

Little  or  No  Service  Rendered 

“They  pretend  that  they  will  issue  to 
all  members  a  five  thousand  dollar 
($5,000)  bail  bond  for  use  in  the  event 
of  the  holder  being  arrested  in  any  auto¬ 
mobile  case;  and  they  deliver  to  all  their 
victims  a  legal  appearing  document  which 
actually  imitates  in  form  and  appearance 
such  a  bail  bond,  with  the  figures  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  showing  very 
prominently. 

“These  concerns  also  pretend  that  they 
maintain  service  stations  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  victims  free  towing  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  reduced  rates  and 
prices  on  gasoline,  oil  and  automobile 
supp]  as. 

“The  concerns  do  not  maintain  or  con¬ 
trol  any  stations  whatever;  but  we  find 
that  under  similar  false  pretenses  and 
without  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  they  induce  garage  owners  and  ac¬ 
cessory  stores  to  let  their  names  be  used 
as  “official  stations” ;  that  these  concerns 
are  not  in  a  position  to  require  any  gar¬ 
age  or  accessory  store  “officially”  or  oth¬ 


erwise  to  render  the.  services  promised 
and  that  in  nearly  all  cases  practically 
no  service  is  really  rendered. 

“We  consider  the  whole  scheme  vicious, 
fraudulent  and  an  imposition  upon  the 
public,  and  that  the  concerns  involved 
are  deliberately  attempting  to  get  petty 
membership  fees,  generally  $29.75,  from 
every  possible  victim,  without  rendering 
or  intending  to  render  or  being  in,  a  po¬ 
sition  to  render  the  so-called  services  re¬ 
cited  in  the  membership  contract. 

“Out  of  this  fee  the  “high  pressure 
salesman”  is  paid  $18,  leaving  $11.75  only, 
to  cover  all  the  other  overhead  expenses 
and  service  costs. 

“The  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
paid  membership  fees  have  received  no 
service  or  benefits  whatever,  and  from 
their  experience  realize  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  obtaining  any  special  service 
through  their  membership.” 

Mohawk  Auto  Equipment 
Go.  Bankrupt 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Auto  Equipment  Company  of 
1222-1224-1226  South  Wabash  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois?  They  sent  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lists  of  auto  parts  in  this  section. 
I  wrote  them  and  received  prompt  reply. 
They  claimed  to  sell  c.  o.  d.  charges.  I 
sent  them  a  small  order  of  68  cents  and 
large  c.  o.  d.  order.  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  the  loss  to  me  as  I  do  to  find 
out  what  their  game  is  and  to  warn  oth¬ 
ers  who  may  get  taken  in  badly.  They 
made  no  answer  to  my  letters  or  did  not 
send  the  c.  o.  d.  order. 

WE  have  just  learned  that  previous 
to  April  1st,  1928,  the  Mohawk 
Equipment  Company  was  considered 
fairly  reliable.  On  that  date,  however, 
they  were  petitioned  in  bankruptcy  and 
Chester  Willoughby,  137  So.  LaSalle 
street,  is  receiver.  The  good  will  was 
purchased  by  the  Unexcelled  Auto 
Products  Company,  1430  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Complaints  against 
the  company  previous  to  the  bankrupt¬ 
cy  should  be  addressed  to  the  receiver. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Onondaga  County 

ONE  morning  early  in  December  Mrs.  came  to  trial  they  were  given  a  sen- 
Emma  Garrett,  housekeeper  for  tence  of  10  years  in  Auburn  prison, 
our  subscriber,  Mr.  James  Horan,  dis-  There  was  some  question  as  to 
covered  that  18  chickens  had  been  whether  Deputy  Sheriffs  Poulsen  and 


stolen.  Mr.  Horan  who  is  75  years 
of  age  was  not  enjoying  the  best  of 
health,  and  consequently  Mrs.  Garrett 
was  obliged  to  do  whatever  was  done 
in  an  attempt  to  find  the  thieves. 

A  light  snowstorm  allowed  her  to 
track  the  thieves  and  she  followed  the 
trail  to  a  house.  She  then  called  up 
the  sheriff’s  office  and  Deputy  Sheriffs 
Poulsen  and  Ripley  soon  responded. 
Mrs.  Garrett  gave  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  they  secured  the  confessioh 
from  the  thieves  and  arrested  them. 
They  found  that  9  of  the  hens  were  all 
dressed  ready  to  be  cooked  and  that 
6  had  been  sold  for  the  sum  of  $9  and 
they  were  able  to  return  three  of  them 
to  the  owner. 

Poultry  House  Was  Locked 

The  two  thieves,  Edward  Sassin  and 
Martin  Ksonguk,  had  been  in  trouble 
several  times  before,  having  served 
time  at  least  once  and  were  at  the 
time  of  the  theft  on  parole  for  anoth¬ 
er  case  of  stealing.  The  fact  that  the 
poultry  house  was  locked  added  to  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  which  they  re¬ 
ceived.  When  Sassin  and  Ksonguk 


Ripley  should  share  in  the  reward.  We 
have  taken  the  position  that  sheriffs 
and  deputy  sheriffs  are  entitled  to  a 
part  of  the  reward  only  in  case  they 
went  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  their 
duty  in  securing  evidence  on  the  case. 
After  a  personal  visit  from  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  it  was  decided  that  Mrs.  Garrett 
gave  the  information  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  the  thieves  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  check  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
was  sent  to  her. 

Chicken  Owners  Feel  Easier 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  check 
Mrs.  Garrett  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“This  locality  feels  a  good  deal  at 
ease  since  they  were  sent  away.  There 
was  not  one  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
since  they  went  away  while  before  that 
there  was  something  missing  all  the 
time.  I  know  the  town  of  Camillus 
will  appreciate  and  approve  your  lib¬ 
eral  co-operation  in  ridding  this  coun¬ 
ty  of  chicken  thieves.  Mr.  Horafi  says 
that  he  feels  well  paid  in  the  loss  of 
his  chickens  in  seeing  them  captured 
and  sent  away.” 
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Money's  Worth  and  More 

•  i  A. 

That’s  what  you  get  in  the 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Your  Life  Insurance  Quota  Filled? 

See  How  Easy  It  Can  Be  Done 
in  the  Postal  Life 

See  what  a  small  sum  is  required  to  add  a  sub¬ 
stantial  policy  to  your  present  holding:  less  than 
$2.00  a  month  for  the  younger  ages  will  add 
$1,000;  if  you  are  thirty — $1.91. 

Then,  too ,  the  economies  of  the 
business  as  conducted  by  this 

Non-Agency  Company 

reduce  the  amount  of  the  premium 
payments:  dividends  of  9  !4%  are 
guaranteed  in  its  policies 

No  one  who  is  insurable  should  disregard  the  importance 
of  increasing  his  insurance  estate  from  time  to  time  durine 
his  producing  years.  Some  persons  add  $1,000  each  year  as 
their  income  improves;  $10,000  or  $5,000  in  one  trans¬ 
action  is  outside  the  reach  of  many  at  age  30. 

Nowhere  can  a  small  sum  of  money  be  invested  so  ad¬ 
vantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  issued  by  this 
Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company;  avail  yourself  of  its 
economy.  A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  spread  throughout 
every  community,  gaining  for  it  a  nationwide  membership. 

Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction 
in  acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

The  Company’s  twenty-one  years  of  experience  have  giveH 
more  than  in-looks ;  they,  record  the  results  of  careful  tests  put 
into  practice  in  every  department  of  the  Company.  They  wij 
have  a  telling  effect  in  future  years. 


The  Record  Shows  What  Sustains  and  Helps  the  Record } 

There  have  been  paid  to  policy  bene-  Standard  policy-reserves,  resources  $14,000,00( 
ficiaries  $27,358,910:  Standard  old-line  legal  reserve. 

On  claims  by  death . .$13,662,202  Standard  policy  provisions,  approved  by  the 

In  maturing  Endowments  1,763,092  New  York  State  Insurance  Department. 

In  surrender  values  and  0pce4ra‘es  un,der  s‘rict  requirements  of  New  Yorl 

. *«**>»  : -sum 5  Po!'*1 

In  loans  on  policies .  8,159,412  Insurance  in  force . $50,000, 00C 

Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail  me  information  as  to  Policy 
mentioned  in  American  Agriculturist.  Be  sure  to  give 


1.  Your  Full  Name;  2.  Your  Occupation; 
3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

All  Standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment 
insurance  are  issued  by  this  company  and 
information  as  to  any  of  them  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent  will 
be  sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to  co-operate 
with  you  directly,  and  have  you  think  out 
with  us  your  problems,  from  documentary 
matter  submitted.  Because  we  employ  no 
agents  the  resultant  commission  savings  go 
to  you.  It  is  the  only  non-agency  life  in¬ 
surance  company  in  America. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


A.A. -5-26-28 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co., 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  send  full 
particulars  for  my  age. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

Occupation  . 

Exact  date  of  birth  . 


Radiola  1 6 


will  give  you  a  seat  on  the  platform 
at  the  Presidential  Conventions 


THE  whole  country  will  listen 
in  when  the  big  political 
conventions  gather  at  Houston 
and  Kansas  City. 

With  a  Radiola  16  in  your  living 
room  or  on  your  front  porch, 
you  and  your  neighbors  will  hear 
everything  from  the  pounding  of 
the  Chairman’s  gavel  to  the  final 
'’The  convention  stands  ad¬ 
journed.”  The  bands,  the  cheers, 
the  tumult  of  the  marching  dele¬ 
gates,  the  nominating  speeches, 
the  polling  of  the  States — you 
can  hear  it  all  at  home  with  the 
wonderful  Radiola  16. 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100A 


Most  popular  low-priced  loud  speaker  ever 
designed.  Its  rich,  mellow  tone  places  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  $35 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 7 


Compact  storage  battery  receiver  with  6 
RCA  Radiotrons.  Simply  tuned  with  one 
control.  Mahogany  finished  cabinet.  A 
big  performer  for  a  low  price.  Equipped 
with  Radiotrons  $82.75 


Radiola  16  was  designed  by  the 
same  engineers  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  companies— General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Westinghouse  —  who 
built  the  great  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  that  will  report  the  conven¬ 
tions.  It’s  small  and  moderately 
priced — but  it’s  ruggedlyand 
expertly  built,  employing  the 
same  tested  materials  and  the 
standard  RCA  Radiotrons  that  are 
found  in  cabinet  sets  selling  at 
much  higher  prices. 

The  best  loudspeaker  to  use  with 
the  Radiola  16  is  the  popular 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100 A. 


Buy  "with  confidence  ‘  Dealer 


where  you  see  this  sign, 
— 


% 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


RCA  Radiola 
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Yourself,  in  person— 


You  don’t  have  to  write  a  letter,  buy  a  money 
order,  mount  the  tire  yourself  or  do  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  when  you  buy  a  Goodyear 
Tire. 

You  simply  call  on  your  local  Goodyear 
Dealer  and  in  person  pick  out  the  tire  you 
want. 

You  get  a  good  tire— the  most  popular  in 
the  world  —  the  biggest  money  value  — 
the  Goodyear  name  guarantees  that. 

And  you  get  the  sincere  service  of  a  home¬ 
town  merchant  who  is  seeking  to  build  up 
a  permanent  business  on  the  basis  of  satis¬ 
fied  patrons. 

This  Goodyear  Dealer  will  help  you  choose 
the  right  type  and  size  of  tire  for  your 
car,  will  mount  it  on  the  rim  for  you,  and 
fill  it  with  air. 

And  as  long  as  you  have  that  tire  he  will 
help  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
in  order  to  deliver  you  mileage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost. 


|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
i  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Goodyear, 
I  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  thoroughly 
|  dependable  but  lower -priced  Goodyear  Pathfinder 

l.uu..»u.m»»HH»n..u»»ni . . . . . 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

Suggestions  On  How  to  Get  Them 


I  THINK  the  best  way  to  answer  your 
inquiry  in  regard  to  road  building 
would  be  to  give  you  our  working  con¬ 
ditions  first.  Our  town  has  about 
ninety-two  miles  of  dirt  roads  to  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  an  inland  town  with  no 
railroads  and  only  one  small  village 
with  any  amount  of  abandoned  farms. 
The  roads  are  hilly,  wet  and  very  stony. 

My  agreement  calls  for  forty-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  mile  to  be  used  on  dirt  roads. 
Out  of  this  we  have  to  pay  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  per  day  for  tractor,  buy  sluice  tile, 
oil,  gas,  culvert  plank  and  pay  our  men. 

I  believe  the  most  important  part  in 
maintaining  a  dirt  road  is  drainage, 
and  that  should  not  stop  at  the  road 
ditch.  Good  deep  ditches  are  of  no 
benefit  to  a  road  if  there  is  no  place 
for  the  water  to  go  after  it  reaches 
the  ditches.  Cutting  the  timber  off 
has  about  rendered  the  old  sluices  and 
culverts  useless.  They  will  not  carry 
the  water.  Hence  we  are  putting  in 
bigger  tile  as  fast  as  we  can.  The 
York  stone  rake  has  taken  the  place 
of  from  four  to  six  men. 

Keep  New  Dirt  Out  of  the  Road 

My  idea  of  maintaining  a  dirt  road 
for  the  present  day  traffic  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  crown  with  gravel  in  the  wet 
places,  and  the  less  new  dirt  you  put 
in  the  road  the  better  the  road  will 
be.  A  good  many  town  superintend¬ 
ents,  since  they  have  had  powerful  trac¬ 
tors  and  road  scrapers,  seem  to  delight 
in  scraping  a  lot  of  sod  and  mud  into 
the  road.  That  is  a  mistake  in  my 
opinion  as  it  makes  a  lot  of  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  besides  putting  the  man  who 
travels  the  road  in  misery.  I  am  a 
hill  farmer  and  absolutely  in  sympathy 
with  the  man  on  the  hill  farm.  He 
should  have  a  decent  road  to  travel  on. 
The  more  the  road  drag  is  used  after 
each  rain  the  better  the  road  will  be. 
Remember  that  we  are  maintaining 
roads  in  a  good  many  of  the  towns 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  we  did  before  the  increase  in  traf¬ 
fic. — David  Dain. 

*  *  * 

State  Should  Help  More 

THE  things  Commissioner  Mark 
Graves  of  the  New  York  Tax  De¬ 
partment  has  pointed  out  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  present  unequal  tax  burden 
in  the  rural  communities  will  in  my 
opinion  do  more  to  reinstate  agriculture 
for  the  farmer  than  all  the  proposed 
farm  legislation  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

I  appreciate  what  you  have  already 
done  through  the  columns  of,  your 
paper  in  this  direction.  It  appears  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  action  through  the  next  legislative 
session. 

I  am  really  dumbfounded  at  the  ap¬ 


parent  indifference  of  our  farm  organ¬ 
izations  on  this  all  important  problem 
of  the  farmer.  Get  the  farm  organ¬ 
izations  solidly  back  of  Mark  Graves’ 
proposition  for  the  State  to  take  over 
all  the  expense  of  new  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  the  same,  and  as¬ 
sume  largely  the  expense  of  educating 
the  children,  leaving  the  details  to  the 
legislature,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
there  would  be  favorable  action.  I 
believe  such  action  would  be  econom¬ 
ically  and  constitutionally  sound. 

Relieve  the  farmer  from  his  unequal 
burden  of  taxation  and  he  will  surely 
and  swiftly  reinstate  agriculture  with¬ 
out  any  further  tinkering  with  his  af¬ 
fairs  by  professional  politicians. — G.  E., 
New  York. 

*  *  $ 

Taxes  Six  Per  Cent  of 
Valuation 

OU  sure  are  right  on  the  tax  and 
road  question.  This  road  program 
is  the  most  stupendous  graft  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  been  afflicted  with.  Roads 
are  being  built  at  enormous  cost 
through  sparsely  settled  country,  and 
in  many  instances  there  are  two  im¬ 
proved  roads  built  from  one  small  town 
to  another  simply  to  give  employment 
to  a  gang  of  officials  at  salaries  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  worth. 

For  instance,  a  county  superintend¬ 
ent  is  getting  thirty-six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  salary  per  year.  The  county  fur¬ 
nishes  him  an  auto,  gas  and  oil,  and  a 
secretary  at  twenty-one  hundred  per 
year.  The  secretary’s  job  is  found  for 
him  by  a  prominent  politician  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  debt.  There  is  also  a  man  em¬ 
ployed  to  look  after  the  machinery  and 
stay  in  the  garage  at  ten  dollars  per 
day,  not  because  he  is  a  machinist  but 
because  he  and  the  superintendent  sing 
together  in  the  church  choir.  The 
truck  drivers  get  fifty  to  sixty  cents 
per  hour,  and  their  hotel  bills  paid 
when  they  are  away  from  home.  The 
superintendent  puts  in  a  bill  for  ex¬ 
penses  this  year  for  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars  in  addition  to  being  furnished 
with  an  auto,  fuel,  oil  and  repairs. 

The  tax  in  this  town,  including  school 
tax,  is  over  six  per  cent  of  the  valua¬ 
tion. — C.  L.  New  York. 


A  Monument  of  Soft  Mud 

WITH  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  V.  N.  V. 
not  to  get  disheartened  about  the  day¬ 
light  saving  nuisance  but  live  in  hope. 

Furthermore,  the  party  who  invented 
daylight  saving  surely  deserves  a  mon¬ 
ument  made  out  of  some  soft  mud. — 
J.  G.  G.,  Pa. 


WIFE — Run,  honey,  run ! 

BEE  VICTIM — Barn  it,  don’t  call  me  honey!  You  make  ’em  desp’rate. 


— Judge. 
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Shall  Eastern  Farmers  Raise  Their  Cows? 


Dairymen  Who  Buy  Replacements  Invite  Disease  and  Low  Returns 


THE  business  of  dairying  has  seen  many 
changes  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  been  beneficial  and 
some  have  been  open  to  question.  The 
dairy  cow  situation  is  now  at  a  point  that  calls 
for  serious  thinking.  The  cow  population  has 
undergone  a  great  decrease  during  the  past  eight 
years.  The  last  census  figures  showed  that  from 
January  i,  1919,  to  January  1,  1925,  the  cow 
population  of  the  United  States  decreased  10 
per  cent.  Heifers  from  1  to  2  years  of  age 
decreased  19  per  cent  and  heifer  calves  decreased 
36.8%. 

It  also  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
decrease  took  place  during  the  last 
half  of  the  five  year  period.  This 
shrinkage  appears  to  have  kept  up 
until  about  a  year  ago  when  the  de¬ 
cline  stopped  and  a  slight  tendency 
for  an  increase  appeared. 

Every  state  in  New  England  show¬ 
ed  a  decrease  in  cow  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  except  Maine,  which 
showed  no  change.  The  yearling 
heifer  population  for  New  England 
decreased  1,000  head  during  the  last 
/ear. 

The  Economists  tell  us  that  the 
downward  trend  for  the  United 
States  has  stopped  and  that  by  1931 
we  will  be  getting  back  towards  a 
normal  cow  population.  They  tell 
us  that  high  prices  go  in  cycles  and 
that  the  high  price  on  this  cycle  will 
probably  come  around  1931,  with  a 
sharp  decline  from  that  time  on  for 
the  next  several  years.  The  past 
cycles  have  covered  from  14  to  16 


By  A.  R.  MERRILL 

Dairy  Specialist,  Conn.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

years  each  and  the  low  prices  have  come  at  ap¬ 
proximately  15  year  intervals.  Previous  low 
points  in  production  occurred  in  1898  and  in 
1912.  We  are  about  at  our  low  point  at  the 
present  time.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
theory  of  high  prices  until  1931  with  a  sharp 
decline  immediately  thereafter  seems  to  be  sound, 
but  is  it? 

Has  there  been  at  any  time  during  any  cycle 
the  abnormal  decrease  that  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  this  present  period? 


Any  calf  that  is  worth  raising  is  worth  raising  well.  It  goes  without  say- 


ing  that  thrifty  calves  like  those  shown  in  this  picture  are  worth  raising. 


Has  there  been  any  cycle  that  has  seen  as 
much  area  testing  for  tuberculosis  as  will  have 
been  witnessed  during  this  cycle  and  in  the 
next  ? 

bias  there  been  any  cycle  that  has  witnessed 
such  a  spread  of  diseases  as  has  been  taking 
place  during  the  past  few  years? 

Will  it  not  require  more  than  the  usual  length 
of  time  and  a  faster  rate  of  increase  to  bring 
the  numbers  up  to  a  point  that  will  cause  a  big 
slump  in  prices? 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  prices  will  tend 
to  hold  up  to  a  reasonably  high  level  rather  than 
dropping  suddenly  in  1931  as  predicted.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  lower  prices  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  prevail,  but  will  they  come  at  the 
same  place  and  in' the  same  abrupt 
way  as  during  the  past  ? 

The  New  England  Outlook  Con¬ 
ference  recently  met  in  Boston  and 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  time  for 
raising  dairy  stock  for  sale  purposes, 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices,  had  passed. 
Economist  H.  P.  Young  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  College  believes 
that  it  will  be  poor  policy  for  Ver¬ 
mont  daiymen  to  raise  stock  for  sale 
purposes.  He  feels  that  more  money 
will  be  made  from  sales  of  milk 
rather  than  cattle.  He  does  believe, 
however,  that  Vermont  dairymen 
should  raise  their  own  herd  replace¬ 
ments. 

Whether  this  contention  is  correct, 
or  not,  one  fact  remains,  and  that 
is,  that  if  the  theory  is  put  into  ef- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


One  Tax  That  is  Popular 

It  Costs  Less  To  Train  Children  Than  to  Correct  Them  Later 


^  ^  T  AT HEN  people  are  exposed  to  disease 
Vi/  Serms  or  t0  habits  they  take  those 
▼  Y  germs  or  habits.  If  exposed  to  good 
things,  like  books  for  instance,  these 
also  “take”  and  the  results  are  so  good  in  some 
253  counties  in  the  United  States  that  the  library 
tax  is  one  tax  that  is  truly  a  popular  one  with 
the  people.”  This  was  one  statement  of  Miss 
Julia  Wright  Merrill  of  Chicago,  executive 
assistant  in  Library  Extension  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  in  an  address  before 
the  recent  school  for  grange  lecturers  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.. 

“If  you  go  into  New  York  or  any 
other  large  city  today  you  do  not 
need  to  go  to  one  large  city  library 
to  get  a  book.  They  are  scattered 
over  the  city  in  book  stations  and 
you  get  book  service  as  you  get  gas 
service  at  gasoline  stations.  You 
do  not  think  of  a  city  library  as  a 
building  but  as  a  system.  In  the 
city  every  foreign  child  is  exposed 
to  books.  They  have  story  hours 
designed  to  arouse  and  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  books.  They  have 
some  trained  help  select  the  right 
book. 

“This  is  easy  to  do  in  the  cities. 

Net  a  farm  editor  tells  me  that  if 
things  were  right  libraries  would  be 
placed  in  the  country,  for  rural  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  readers  than  are  city 
people. 

“Surely  books  for  rural  people 
can  be  as  easily  managed  as  books 
ior  the  city,  through  the  county  li- 


By  MABEL  FEINT 

brary  plan.  A  county  library  can  be  had  as 
easily  as  a  county  nurse  or  as  county  roads  or 
other  county  services. 

“There  are  253  counties  in  the  United  States 
now  trying  this  new  system  and  it  means  to  the 
county  just  what  it  does  to  the  larger  cities, 
books  scattered  over  the  country  in  grange 
halls,  in  schools,  country  stores,  homes,  churches, 
town  halls,  local  reading  rooms  and  clubs.  These 
smaller  stations  are  real  travelling  libraries,  serv¬ 


ed  by  a  book  truck  which  makes  neighborhood 
stops  on  a  schedule  that  is  known  over  the 
county. 

“The  books  are  kept  moving.  They  never 
get  stale  as  so  many  small  collections  of  books 
do.  Too  little  variety  and  stale  books  is  one 
reason  why  many  do  not  read  more. 

“If  a  club  wants  half  a  dozen  books  to  prepare 
for  a  debate  the  books  are  hurried  there  as  this 
library  gives  service.  Meeting  the  idea  that 
books  are  needed  by  the  people  but  that  a  li¬ 
brarian  is  not  needed,  she  asked  her  audience 
to  picture  a  rural  school  system  without  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  The  librarian 
is  a  big  part  of  the  county  system. 
She  is  sure  to  be  well  trained  for 
her  work  and  likely  to  be  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  person  liking  people  and  un¬ 
derstanding  country  conditions.  She 
is  usually  a  “folky”  person,  telling 
stories  to  the  children,  making  a 
suggestion  here  and  there  to  inter¬ 
est  and  help  all  ages. 

“Miss  Merrill  believes  that  the 
service  to  schools  is  the  biggest  single 
feature  of  the  work,  keeping  at  all 
times  a  fresh,  interesting  lot  of  books 
in  the  schools.  “Think  what  it 
means  to  a  teacher  to  have  plenty  of 
live  material  on  hand  to  make  her 
pupils’  studies  real  to  them,  a  life 
of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln  for 
those  interested  in  that  period  of  his¬ 
tory,  a  book  on  China  to  read  to  her 
class  in  geography  as  they  study  that 
country.  If  you  could  see  the 
X Continued  on  Page  20) 


— Courtesy  American  Library  Association. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  interest  of  these  children  in  the  book  truck 
which  comes  to  their  door  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
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Greetings 


HELLO,  A.  A.  folks!  How  has  the  week 
gone?  One  thing  is  certain;  we  know  you 
have  been  busy.  It  is  always  easy  to  tell 
when  farm  folks  are  working  especially  hard  by 
the  amount  of  mail  that  comes  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  office.  We  get  a- lot  of  it 
at  all  times  which  keeps  the  staff  busy  answering- 
letters,  but  this  time  of  the  year  when  you  are 
getting  out  into  the  fields  and  putting  in  such 
long  hours,  there  is  not  much  time  or  ambition 
left  for  writing  letters. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  anyway,  there 
has  been  another  cold  and  disagreeable  spell  of 
weather.  It  seems  hard  to  remember  a. spring 
when  the  sun  has  shone  less  in  most  sections  of 
the  East  or  when  the  wind  has  blown  more,  or 
harder.  Yet  probably  we  think  this  because  we 
have  forgotten  other  bad  seasons. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  little  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  opposite  page  about  the  changing- 
weather.  Do  you  think  that  the  weather  is 
worse  now  than  it  used  to  be? 


A.  A.  Folks  Are  Naming  Master 
Farmers 


NOTHING  that  we  here  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  office  have  done  in  a  long 
time,  has  interested  us  so  much  as  our  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  work.  Already  there  are  upwards 
of  a  hundred  nominations  in  and  judging  from 
those  of  the  names  whom  we  personally  know,  a 
-  good  majority  are  of  real  Master  Farmer  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hard  job  for  the 
judges  to  pick  the  fifteen  to  be  named  the  first 
year  from  all  of  the  fine  list  of  nominees. 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
spirit  in  which  our  folks  have  taken  hold  of  our 
suggestions  to  send  in  nominations.  In  some 
cases  the  nominators  have  nominated  their  own 
relatives.  One  father  nominated  his  son  and 
some  wives  nominated  their  husbands.  Why 
not?  Who  is  any  better  able  to  know  what  a 
man  really  is  at  heart  than  those  who  live  in 
the  same  family  with  him? 

The  most  interesting  nomination  came  from  a 
young  farmers’  club,  a  club  of  boys  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  high  school,  who  nominated  one  man. 
What  an  inspiration  it  would  be  to  this  man  to 
know  that  he  had  the  love,  confidence  and  respect 
of  a  whole  group  of  boys  in  his  community  who 


thought  enough  of  him  to  nominate  him  for  this 
high  honor.  Boys  are  real  judges  of  human 
nature.  For  the  sake  of  these  boys,  we  hope 
that  he  can  pass  the  rigorous  examination  of  the 
judges  and  be  one  of  the  fifteen  who  make  the 
grade. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  personal  part  in  this 
movement  to  honor  farmers  and  agriculture, 
send  in  your  nomination.  For  detailed  directions, 
if  you  live  in  New  Jersey  see  the  issue  of  May 
5,  and  if  you  live  in  New  York,  see  the  issue  of 
May  12.  Your  name  as  a  nominator  is  kept 
confidential. 

We  knew  that  this  work  of  naming  Master 
Farmers  was  going  to  be  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  our  own  enthusiasm  and  that  of  our  readers 
so  far,  has  exceeded  all  of  our  expectations. 


The  Editor  Goes  A-f lying! 

TOMORROW,  if  the  weather  is  good,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  fly  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago 
on  the  United  States  mail  plane  of  the 
National  Air  Transport  Company.  The  plane 
leaves  the  flying  field  near  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  at  12:15  P.  M.  and  arrives  at  Chicago  at 
7  P.  M.  the  same  day.  The  fastest,  extra-fare 
trains  require  twenty  hours  and  before  the  days 
of  the  railroads,  the  same  trip  required  many 
weary  months.  Thus  has  man  conquered  time 
and  distance  almost  within  the  span  of  one  life¬ 
time  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  all  of  you  to  take  an  aero¬ 
plane  journey,  so  I  thought  that  possibly  the  next 
best  thing  was  to  do  it  for  you  and  then  tell  you 
about  it  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  Last 
summer,  you  may  remember,  I  rode  on  the  en¬ 
gine  of  a  fast  New  York  Central  passenger  train. 
The  story  of  this  experience  and  the  other  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  our  staff  and  contributors  on 
travels  and  unusual  experiences  have  brought 
forth  a  good  many  favorable  comments  from  our 
readers  so  we  think  that  many  of  you  are 
especially  interested  in  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
trip  in  the  mail  plane  tomorrow  will  be  over 
some  of  the  greatest  farming  sections  of  the 
world  and  at  a  time  when  all  Nature  is  at  her 
best. 

Watch  for  the  article  in  an  early  number  of 
American  Agriculturist. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


The  Fight  Against  Imitation  Butter 


ANOTHER  big  fight  has  been  going  on  in 
Congress  recently,  against  the  increasing 
number  of  imitation  butter  products.  In 
recent  hearings  in  Congress,  there  were  ten  of 
these  products  either  shown  or  described  to  the 
Congressional  committees.  Every  one  of  the 
samples  shown  were  colored  exactly  like  butter 
and  put  up  in  quarter  and  one  pound  typical 
butter  packages. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the 
oleomargarine  laws  against  these  new  imitation 
butter  products,  the  courts  decided  that  these 
new  products  were  not  subject  to  taxation  or 
regulation.  The  courts  ruled  that  “imitation  or 
semblance  of  butter”  means  that  oleomargarine 
must  be  mixed  or  churned  in  milk  or  cream. 
But  these  new  products  are  mixed  or  churned 
in  brine  or  water  and  although  they  have  the 
color,  moisture,  saltiness  and  general  texture  of 
butter,  the  courts  have  held  that  they  are  not 
oleomargarine  as  now  defined  by  law. 

A  bill  called  the  Norbeck-Haugen  Bill,  pro¬ 
poses  to  add  to  the  tests  for  oleomargarine,  a 
third  test  or  definition  as  follows:  “Churned, 
emulsified  or  mixed  in  cream,  water  or  other 
liquid,  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  one 
per  centum.”  This  would  bring  these  new  imi¬ 
tation  products  under  the  oleo  law. 

Every  dairyman  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
his  representatives  in  Congress  support  this 
amendment.  We  have  no  right  to  object  that 
any  wholesome  food  product  be  sold  on  its  own 
merits.  But  whenever  such  products  try  to  fool 
the  public  by  imitating  a  fine  food  like  butter, 


then  it  is  certainly  time  that  both  dairymen  and 
consumers  join  in  asking  for  legislation  that  will 
put  a  stop  to  such  practices. 


Legislature  Studying  Sheep  and 
Dog  Law 


THE  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter  and  his  associates, 
Senator  Leon  F.  Wheatley  of  Hornell  and 
Assemblyman  Frank  M.  Smith  of  Otsego 
County,  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  are 
doing  a  very  good  job  in  the  hearings  that  they 
are  now  conducting  in  the  different  counties  to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  the  sheep  and 
dog  law.  That  there  is  trouble  with  this  law, 
those  who  know  sheep  emphatically  agree.  There 
are  a  good  manyr  indications  that  sheep 
are  coming  back  to  the  East,  but  one  of  the  big 
factors  holding  up  this  movement  is  the  increased 
losses  suffered  from  dogs.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  65,000  sheep  in  one  small  New  York 
county.  Now  there  are  less  than  5,000. 

Before  any  change  in  legislation  was  made, 
however,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Witter  is  chairman,  to  go 
out  into  the  counties  this  summer  and  to  make 
a  real  investigation  of  the  sheep  industry.  Hear- ' 
ings  have  already  been  held  in  several  counties 
and  before  the  investigation  is  completed,  the 
committee  expects  to  visit  at  least  twenty-five 
New  York  counties.  Then  it  should  be  in  good 
position  to  draft  a  better  sheep  and  dog  law. 


“Grain  Through  the  Ages” 


AVERY  interesting,  readable  and  attractive 
book  has  just  been  published  by  the  School 
Health  Service  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany,  entitled,  “Grain  Through  The  Ages.”  The 
book  is  written  by  Grace  T.  Hallock,  an  author 
of  considerable  note  on  child  health  subjects  and 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Health  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

From  either  a  parent’s,  a  teacher’s,  or  a 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  the  book  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  and  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  School 
Health  Service, ’80  East  Jackson  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Beware  of  Lightning 


NOTHING  short  of  death  itself  is  more  dis¬ 
heartening  or  more  discouraging  than  to  be 
burned  out,  and  fire  losses  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  rapidly  increasing.  Every  year  hun¬ 
dreds  of  splendid  barns  and  farm  homes  are 
destroyed.  Buildings  that  were  built  in  times 
when  materials  were  cheaper  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed  at  present  high  costs. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  thun¬ 
derstorms  and  lightning,  and  lightning  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  farm  fires.  It  can  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  by  properly  grounded  lightning  rods. 
If  purchased  from  the  right  sources,  these  are 
not  expensive  or  difficult  to  install. 

We  urge  you  to  protect  your  buildings.  Your 
turn  to  lose  them  may  be  next. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


WHAT  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  lost 
on  a  dark  night  and  drive  and  drive  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  perkon  or  a  signboard  to  get 
your  location.  If  you  have  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence,  you  will  know  how  our  friend  Curry 
Weatherby  felt  when  coming  down  through  New 
Jersey  from  New  York  State  recently  he  became 
lost  in  a  maze  of  roads  between  the  Liberty- 
Highway  and  the  ferry  across  the  Hudson  to 
uptown  New  York.  It  was  dark  and  rainy  and 
after  traveling  for  some  time  Curry  finally  came 
to  a  crossroad  and  a  little  park  where  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  pole  and  sign.  Stopping  his  car 
he  took  his  flashlight  and  went  over  to  read  the 
directions,  but  he  could  not  see  it  very  wffll  and 
so  he  shinned  up  the  pole  to  get  nearer  the  sign. 
Then  hanging  on  with  one  hand  and  flashing 
his  light  with  the  other,  he  read,  “Wet  Paint.’ 
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Is  Climate  Changing  ? 

Old  Timers  Say  Yes—  Scientists  Say  No 


PERHAPS  every  boy  and  every  girl  has  heard 
the  remark  that  our  climate  is  changing. 
Aged  people  frequently  express  the  opinion 
that  our  climate  is  growing  milder  and  milder. 
Grandfather  often  says  that  “the  snows  are  not  so 
deep  as  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy.”  Sometimes 
he  adds  that  we  no  longer  get  the  blizzards  like 
those  he  experienced  a  half-century  ago.  Prairie 
farmers  believe  sincerely  that  increasing  cultivation 
of  the  lands  has  ameliorated  the  climate  of  the 
region  in  which  they  live.  In  the  irrigated  districts 
of  the  Far  West,  certain  residents  believe  that  the 
irrigation  water  and  the  moisture  evaporated  from 


warm  years,  and  wet  or  dry  years,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  long  weather  record  that  a  permanent 
change  in  climate  has  occurred  anywhere  in  America 
during  the  past  three  centuries.  In  prehistoric 
times,  that  is,  thousands  of  years  ago,  there  were 
many  changes  of  climate  in  America,  as  there  were 
elsewhere  on  the  earth.  As  recently  as  six  or  eight 
thousand  years  ago,  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  Canada  was  covered  at 
intervals  with  an  ice  sheet  perhaps  hundreds,  and 
possibly  thousands  of  feet  thick.  During  these  Ice 
Ages  the  climate  of  North  America  was  certainly 
much  colder  than  it  now  is.  But  there  is  no  record 
or  evidence  of  marked  climatic  changes  during  his¬ 
toric  times. 

Psychologists  are  able  to  explain  the  current  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  a  changing  climate.  Our  memory 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  intensity  of  past  experience. 


Moreover,  when  father  was  a  little  boy  three  feet 
tall,  a  snowfall  of  a  foot  in  depth  semed  very  deep, 
because  of  his  short  legs;  but  when  he  had  grown 
six  feet  tall  a  snowfall  of  one  foot  depth  seemed 
quite  commonplace.  Our  dwellings  are  now  of  bet¬ 
ter  construction  than  they  formerly  were,  they  are 
efficiently  heated  in  winter,  when  they  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  double  windows.  While  indoors  we  do 
not  suffer  from  cold,  as  did  our  ancestors.  No 
longer  is  it  possible  for  fine  snow  to  be  driven  in 
through  cracks  in  the  roof,  or  through  holes  where 
shingles  are  missing,  for  our  houses  have  better 
roofs  now.  All  these  improvements  have  amelio¬ 
rated  the  effects  of  severe  weather,  and  we  errone¬ 
ously  conclude  that  the  climate  is  growing  milder. 
People  change,  and  our  surroundings  change,  but 
climate  changeth  not. 


Giant  redwood  trees  in  California  indicate  that 
there  has  been  no  marked  change  of  climate  there 
in  the  last  5,000  years. 

plants  and  trees  grown  under  irrigation  have 
changed  the  climate  appreciably.  Others  say  that 
the  removal  of  the  primeval  forests  of  pine  and 
spruce  from  the  northern  states  of  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota  has  influenced  the  climate. 
That  the  notion  of  changing  climate  is  not  a  new 
one  is  evident  from  the  following  remark  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  relative  to  the  climate  of  Monticello,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  recently  discovered  in  his  writings: 

“A  change  in  our  climate  is  taking  place  very  sensi¬ 
bly;  heats  and  colds  are  become  much  more  moderate 
within  the  memory  even  of  the  middle-aged.  Snows 
are  less  frequent  and  less  deep.  They  do  not  often  lie, 
below  the  mountains,  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  and  very  rarely  a  week.  They  are  remembered 
to  have  been  formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  elderly  inform  me  that  the  earth  used 
to  be  covered  with  snow  about  three  months  in  every 
year.  The  rivers,  when  they  seldom  failed  to  freeze 
over  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  scarcely  ever  do  so 
now.  This  change  has  produced  an  unfortunate 
fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which 
is  very  fatal  to  fruits.  From  the 
year  1741  to  1769,  an  interval  of  23 
years,  there  was  no  instance  of  fruit 
killed  by  the  frost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Monticello.  An  intense  cold, 
produced  by  the  constant  snows,  kept 
the  buds  locked  up  till  the  buds  could 
obtain,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  so 
fixed  an  ascendancy  as  to  dissolve 
those  snows,  and  protect  the  buds, 
during  their  development,  from  every 
danger  of  ’returning  cold.  The  accu¬ 
mulated  snows  of  the  winter  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  dissolved  all  together  in  the 
spring,  produced  those  overflowings  of 
our  rivers,  so  frequently  then,  and  so 
rare  now.” 

Scientists  dispute  the  statement 
that  our  climate  is  changing  any¬ 
where  in  America,  or  has  changed 
permanently  and  appreciably  during 
the  last  300  years,  which  is  the 
duration  of  our  longest  weather 
record  in  New  England.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  forests  has  not  affected 
air  temperature  or  rainfall.  While 
We  experience  series  of  cold  or 


THE  Bailiff  was  a  good 
judge  of  horses.  He 
went  to  the  county  fairs  and  watched  the  races 
and  bet  on  the  horses  that  didn’t  win.  He  owned 
a  good  horse  that  he  drove  around  town;  and  said 
he  was  going  to  do  some  horse  trading  and  show 
them  a  thing  or  two,  because  as  he  said,  it  was 
more  fun  to  beat  a  man  in  a  horse  trade  than  it 
was  to  beat  him  in  a  lawsuit. 

A  farmer  who  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness, 
hitched  a  nice  looking  horse  in  front  of  the  Court 
House  of  Steam  Corners  and  the  Bailiff  bantered 
him  for  a  trade.  The  farmer  said  he  didn’t  want 
to  trade,  his  horse  suited  him,  and  he  didn’t  know 
much  about  horses  anyhow. 

The  farmer’s  talk  made  the  Bailiff  keen  for  a 
trade;  he  offered  the  farmer  twenty- five  dollars 
boot  as  he  pushed  a  hand  full  of  Court  House  lead 
pencils  into  the  farmer’s  vest  pockets. 

After  the  trade  the  Bailiff  discovered  his  new 
horse  had  the  heaves,  was  off  in  the  wind,  was 
moon  eyed  and  wouldn’t  back  up.  The  lawyers 
gave  the  Bailiff  the  laugh  and  told  him  not  to  trade 
horses  again  with  a  man  who  didn’t  know  much 
about  horses.  “It  was  a  shame  the  way  you 
skinned  that  farmer”,  they  said.  “You  not  only 
got  his  good  horse,  but  you  got  a  long  list  of  val¬ 
uable  diseases  and  horse  idiosyncrasies  along  with 
it.  That  horse  will  give  you  some  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience.  See  how  you  let  that  poor  farmer  down, 
and  how  generously  he  set  you  up  high  and  dry.” 

The  Bailiff  took  the  banter  as  good  naturedly  as 
he  could,  and  said  he’d  get  even  with  somebody 
when  he  traded  him  off  again. 

One  day  the  junk  man  came  to  collect  the  old 
paper  around  the  Court  House.  The  junk  horse 
was  thin  but  he  would  go  and  stop  and  back  up 
at  a  word.  After  a  little  talk  with  the  junk  man 
the  Bailiff  traded  horses  with  him  and  got  ten  dol¬ 
lars  to  boot.  Then  he  bragged  to  the  lawyers  that 
he  was  getting  his  money  back  and  had  a  better 
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Government  records  kept  at  Paradise  Inn,  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington, 
indicate  that  this  is  one  of  the  regions  of  greatest  snowfall  in  America.  •  c  -  -  q 


horse.  He  said  he  was 
done  giving  boot,  getting 
boot  was  the  big  point  in  a  horse  trade. 

The  Bailiff  fed  the  junk  horse  good  and  curried 
him  a  lot  but  the  horse  wouldn’t  get  fat.  In  a  few 
days  he  noticed  the  horse  was  a  terrible  windsucker 
and  got  spells  of  colic  and  pulled  on  his  halter 
strap.  These  things  he  kept  from  the  lawyers  for 
he  knew  well  enough  how  they  would  brag  up  the 
junk  horse  if  they  knew  the  facts. 

One  day  a  sewing  machine  agent  came  to  the 
Corners  driving  a  small  horse  that  appeared  to  be 
a  good  traveler.  The  Bailiff  remarked,  “I  can  beat 
that  man,  he  is  only  a  sewing  machine  agent.” 

They  made  q  trade  after  a  good  deal  of  dickering, 
the  Bailiff  getting  five  dollars  boot.  This  was  an 
honest  horse  but  he  had  spavin  in  his  left  hind  leg 
and  sweeny  in  his  right  front  shoulder.  There  was 
no  go  in  him  until  he  had  been  warmed  up  for  a 
half  hour  or  more. 

The  Bailiff  gave  a  horse  doctor  fifteen  dollars  to 
fix  him  up  so  that  he  could  trade  him  off  again 
and  kept  a  faithful  watch  for  a  new  victim. 

One  day  a  bunch  of  Gypsies  came  through  Steam 
Corners  driving  some  horses  and  leading  some,  of¬ 
fering  to  trade  any  of  the  ones  they  were  leading. 
The  Bailiff  showed  the  Gypsies  his  horse  and  offered 
to  trade.  They  surrounded  his  horse  and  each 
Gypsy  looked  him  over,  then  they  all  shook  their 
heads. 

Finally  the  Bailiff  traded  his  spavined  horse  for 
a  pony,  guaranteed  by  the  Gypsies  to  be  four  years 
old  and  no  blemishes  and  gave  them  ten  dollars  to 
boot. 

Here  is  where  the  Bailiff  learned  something  new 
about  horses.  The  pony  was  not  broke,  couldn’t 
be  hitched  up  and  driven,  didn’t  know  gee,  haw, 
getup  nor  whoa.  The  Bailiff  couldn’t  do  anything 
but  ride  him,  and  being  a  tall  man  his  feet  almost 
dragged  the  ground.  If  the  lawyers  ever  caught 
sight  of  him  riding  that  pony — well,  it  wasn’t  to  be 
thought  of. 

He  was  bound  to  get  rid  of  that 
pony  somehow  and  traded  it  off  for 
two  coon  dogs  and  a  shot  gun  and 
got  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and 
an  old  watch  to  boot. 

He  tried  to  keep  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  secret,  but  lawyers  are  very 
devils  to  ferret  such  things  out  and 
soon  enough  they  knew  all  about  it. 

Then  their  banter  began  again. 
“Where  are  you  going  to  hunt  coon? 
Every  coon  within  miles  and  miles 
of  every  Court  House  has  years  ago 
been  hunted  down  and  skinned”. 
Then  they  got  serious  and  told  him 
confidentially,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
that  his  neighbors  were  complaining 
about  the  noise  those  dogs  made  at 
night  and  threatened  to  have  him.' 
arrested  for  maintaining  a  nuisance. 

“You  had  better  get  rid  of  those 
dogs”,  they  advised,  “one  lawsuit 
will  cost  you  more  than  two  coon 
dogs”. 

The  Bailiff  couldn’t  quite  give  up 
(Continued  on  Page  10 X 
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Bloom  Indicates  Fair  Apple  Crop 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


THE  period  of 
several  weeks 
of  dry,  bright  rainless  weather  was 
succeeded  on  May  18-20  by  one  of 
clouds  and  rain.  It  was  beginning  to 
be  dry  enough  to  affect  plowing  and 
grain  and  meadows 
were  much  in  need  of 
moisture.  On  the 
other  hand  no  rain 
meant  practically  no 
apple  scab  spores  had 
been  shot  and  that 
the  trees,  buds  and 
foliage  were  clean  of 
fungus  up  to  the 
rainy  period  with 
ample  time  to  get  on 
the  spray  protection. 
Early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  14  we  had  telephone  warn¬ 
ing  through  the  Farm  Bureau  Spray 
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Service  that  a  rainy 
period  was  coming 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  that  all 
fruit  should  be  covered  before  then. 
A  persistent  east  wind  confirmed  the 
prediction  and  thousands  of  spray  rigs 
were  in  action  all  the  fore  part  of  the 
week. 

Early  Varieties  Have  Heavy 
Bloom 

The  top  of  a  spray  tank  is  an  excell¬ 
ent  place  to  appraise  the  fruit  bud 
prospects  for  a  crop.  When  one  has 
been  almost  constantly  there  for  two 
weeks  and  over  orchards  twice  he 
pretty  nearly  knows  what  his  own 
prospects  art.  The  limitations  of  such 
observation,  however,  are  their  confine¬ 
ment  to  one  set  of  conditions.  One 
must  check  up  with  others  and  get 
their  observations.  And  of  course. 


blossom  buds  are  not  fruits.  There  is 
many  a  condition  to  survive  between 
the  beautiful  pink  bud  and  the  finished 
apple  in  the  barrel.  But  without  the 
bloom  certainly  there  can  be  no  crop. 

My  own  observation  together  with 
such  check  up  with  others  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  indicates  that  the 
general  situation  in  western  New  York, 
west  of  Rochester,  is  a  full  bloom  of 
early  and  fall  varieties,  a  fairly  good 
bloom  of  some  winter  varieties,  notably 
Greening  and  Northern  Spy,  and  a 
very  light  bloom  of  Baldwin.  Such  va¬ 
rieties  as  King,  Twenty  Ounce,  and 
Hubbardson  are  showing  a  heavy 
bloom.  Wealthy  and  Dutchess  are  a 
little  more  uneven  but  will  probably 
average  a  fair  bloom.  McIntosh  are 
reported  as  having  a  good  bloom. 
While  Baldwins  are  somewhat  spotted 
with  an  occasional  orchard  reported 
with  good  bloom,  the  general  condition 
is  apparently  not  over  a  25  to  30  per 
cent  bloom.  Summing  up  the  present 
indications  I  would  say  that  the  bloom 
indicates  a  possible  apple  crop  of  from 
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COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

Coes  With  Every  Tire 
At  No  Extra  Charge 

With  every  Firestone-built  Tire 
purchased,  complete  money¬ 
saving,  long  mileage  service  is 
included  at  no  extra  charge.  This 
service  will  greatly  increase  your 
mileage  and  still  further  reduce 
your  cost  per  tire  mile. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Firestone 
Dealer  and  start  today  to  save 
money. 


Cost  You  Less 

than  any  other  Standard  Tire 

Sold  and  Serviced  hy  all 

Th*e$fotte  Dealers 

Firestone  manufactures  and  distributes, 
direct  to  its  thirty  thousand  dealers,  the 
famous  Oldfield  Tire  which  it  has  taken 
over  from  the  Oldfield  Tire  Company,  who 
for  over  four  years,  sold  it  through  their  own 
distributors  and  dealers  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  tire  on  the  market,  securing  a 
higher  price  for  the  Oldfield  than  for  any 
other  high  grade  standard  tire.  Firestone 
Dealers  can  now  give  you  this  famous  tire  at 
very  attractive  prices. 


Firestone  also  manufactures  and  distrib¬ 
utes  direct  to  its  dealers,  Courier  Tires  and 
Tubes.  These  tires  are  oversize,  rugged  and 
the  protected  side  wall  ribs  prevent  rut  wear. 

Airway  Tires  are  manufactured  for  small 
cars  and  Firestone  Dealers  can  furnish  you 
these  tires  at  prices  that  can  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  placing  them  in  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  their  trade  with  tires  to 
meet  any  price  or  condition  of 


service. 
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These  outstanding  values  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  unusual  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods  and  processes  used  exclusively 
by  Firestone. 

Firestone  Dealers  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  get  out  of  your  tires  all  the  mileage  built 
in  at  the  factory.  Whatever  your  tire  needs 
— they  have  the  tire  you  want  to  buy  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay,  whether  it  is  the 
wonderful  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tire — 
the  standard  of  the  industry,  or  the  Oldfield 
.  — Courier  or  Airway.  Do  not  forget  complete 
service  goes  with  every  Firestone-built  Tire — 
he  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  better! 


Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 
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65  to  75  per  cent  of  a  full  yield. 

Other  fruits  are  blooming  well.  Pears 
are  in  full  bloom  now  on  May  20th 
with  Bartlett  blooming  rather  more 
freely  than  Kieffer.  Psylla  injured 
most  trees  so  badly  last  year  however, 
that  we  must  expect  a  light  set  as  a 
probability.  In  addition  the  three  days 
of  rainy  weather  so  far  will  interfere 
with  pollination.  Peaches  are  report¬ 
ed  as  blooming  well.  The  loss  of  peach 
trees  from  winter  killing  is  very  se¬ 
vere — probably  60  to  75  per  cent  in 
the  last  three  years.  Plums  bloomed 
full  and  the  petals  are  falling  now. 

The  rain  and  warm  weather  have 
caused  wheat  to  jump  and  it  looks 
much  better  than  anyone  thought  it 
could  a  month  ago.  But  present  ap¬ 
pearances  are  deceiving  for  so  many 
of  the  plants  are  killed  that  a  good 
stand  is  impossible.  Vigorous  stooling 
out  may  help  some  but  the  average 
yield  cannot  be  high.  Most  spring 
grain  is  sown  and  early  sown  fields 
are  up.  Conditions  have  been  and  are 
very  favorable.  My  alfalfa  seedings 
both  new  and  old  never  looked  better 
and  are  growing  apace.  We  have 
about  eighteen  acres  to  harvest  this 
season  and  have  plowed  under  six 
acres  for  cabbage.  The  alfalfa  is  an 
excellent  crop  with  a  growing  market 
and  fits  in  well  with  the  present  neces¬ 
sity  of  limiting  the  purchases  of  com¬ 
mercial  protein.  We  are  planning  fur¬ 
ther  new  seedings  this  season.  I  hope 
to  discuss  our  experience  more  fully 
later. 

Spring  Plowing  About  Finished 

Spring  plowing  is  well  along.  Many 
have  finished  and  most  will  do  so  this 
week.  It  is  a  problem  to  know  what 
to  plant  as  cultivated  crops  this  spring. 
Judging  from  the  price  of  seed  and 
many  expressions  of  intentions  there 
will  be  a  heavy  swing  back  into  bean 
and  potato  acreage  this  year.  The 
canning  crop  acreage  will  probably  be 
rather  lighter  for  these  and  other 
reasons.  Spring  grain  seeding  has 
been  heavier  than  usual. 

Although  field  corn  for  grain  is  al¬ 
most  always  a  losing  enterprise  due  to 
high  costs  and  low  return,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  heavily  grown  again  on  ac¬ 
count  of  present  high  feed  prices.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  no  information  is  available  on 
intentions  to  plant  cabbage.  I  look 
for  a  smaller  acreage  as  the  crop  was 
a  very  unprofitable  one  last  year  and 
one  quarter  of  the  crop  was  not  mar¬ 
keted  at  all.  Our  own  planting  plans 
include  sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  again  with  enlarged  acreages, 
because  these  crops  have  more  possi¬ 
bilities  for  profit  and  less  for  heavy 
losses  under  our  conditions.  More  of 
this  later,  too. — M.  C.  Burritt. 

“The  Farmer  and  His  Taxes” 

ER.  EASTMAN,  editor  of  Amer* 
•  ican  Agriculturist,  will  speak 
from  radio  station  WGY  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  26.  His  subject,  “The 
Farmer  and  His  Taxes,”  is  one  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  reader  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Be  sure  to  tune  in  on 
Station  WGY  at  7  to  7:30  Eastern 
Standard  time,  which  is  8  to  8:30  Day¬ 
light  saving  time. 


I'L  .'i 


Farmingdale  School  to  Have 
Farm  Day 

Sixteen  organizations  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  plans  for  the  Country  Life  Ral¬ 
ly  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  on  June 
2.  The  program  indicates  that  it  will 
be  an  unusual  event. 

Business  meetings  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  are  scheduled  during  the 
morning.  The  New  York  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  will 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
on  Long  Island  when  it  convenes  at 
10:00  A.  M. 


s. 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Paul  Work 

for  success. 


Growing  Mushrooms 

By  Paul  Work 

THE  mushroom  industry  has  shown 
rather  remarkable  growth  during 
the  past  several  years,  particularly  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Readers 
have  recently  inquired 
regarding  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  production. 

Mushroom  culture 
is  gaining  as  public 
demand  increases,  and 
there  are  probably 

opportunities  near 
many  of  our  smaller 
cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  some  expe¬ 
rience  are  necessary 

The  items  of  cost  are 
fairly  heavy,  but  the  range  of  profit 
for  the  successful  growers  is  quite  fa¬ 
vorable. 

Growing  mushrooms  is  a  very  high¬ 
ly  specialized  business,  although  gen¬ 
eral  farmers  in  Chester  and  surround¬ 

ing  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  car¬ 
rying  the  enterprise  along  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  operations.  The  crop  is 
produced  in  special  houses  built  of 
wood  or  hollow  tile,  under  the  benches 
of  greenhouses,  in  caves,  cellars,  and 
even  in  warehouses.  Light  is  not 
necessary,  but  it  is  of  no  particular 
harm.  The  temperature  is  ordinarily 
maintained  between  50  and  65  degrees 
F.,  the  houses  being  heated  by  steam 
or  hot  water,  with  the  latter  pre¬ 
ferred.  Growth  is  slowed  down  or 
stopped  at  lower  temperatures,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  harmful  organ¬ 
isms  get  the  best  of  the  crop.  Some 
are  able  to  extend  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  into  hot  weather  by  the  use  of 
cooling  systems. 

Horse  Manure  is  Necessary 
The  beds  are  made  up  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure  which  is  secured  in  carlots  from 
the  city.  It  is  composted  a  few  weeks 
before  being  packed  into  the  beds. 
Ordinarily,  the  beds  are  about  3  tc  6 
feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep.  They 
are  arranged  one  above  the  other  with 
2  feet  between  beds. 

Mushrooms  are  propagated  by  means 
of  spawn  which  consists  of  manure 
through  which  the  mycelium  or  thread¬ 
like  plant  body  of  the  fungus  has 
grown.  It  was  formerly  handled 
largely  in  bricks  and  this  form  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  for  a  rather 
long  time.  Most  of  the  spawm  used 
nowadays  is  produced  under  pure  cul¬ 
ture  conditions  and  is  largely  handled 
in  milk  bottles.  Pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  are  placed  every  10  or  12 
inches  in.  the  beds.  The  mycelium  of 
the  fungus  then  grows  through  the 
composted  manure  and  after  two  weeks 
or  a  month,  a  light  casing  of  one-half 
to  one  inch  of  loam  is  placed  over  the 
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NEW  LOWER;  PRICES 


AND  UPWARDS 

Only  Chrysler  engineering 

CAN  GIVE  YOU  SUCH  GREAT 


NO  OTHER  car,  in  its 
particular  price  range  of 
$1065  to  $1235,  comes 
within  leagues  of  what 
the  Great  "62"  offers  in 
performance,  in  quality, 
in  style,  and  in  value. 

For  no  other  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  the  unique  in¬ 
timate  association  with 
the  production  of  such 
fine  cars  as  the  Illustrious 
“72”  and  Imperial  “80” 

As  aresult,Chryslerw62” 
is  the  only  car  to  offer 
you  the  combination  of 
these  features  at  such  low 
prices:— rubber  shock  in¬ 
sulators  —  instead  of 


CHRYSLER  “62” 

NEW  PRICES 

Business 

Coupe 

$io65 

Roadster  — 

(with  rumble  seat) 

1075 

Touring  * 

io95 

2-door 
Sedan  ■ 

1095 

Coupe  • 

(with  rumble  seat) 

1145 

4-door 
Sedan  • 

1175 

Landau 
Sedan  ■ 

1255 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  sub¬ 
ject  to  current  Federal  excise 
tax.  Chrysler  dealers  are  in 
a  position  to  extend  the  con¬ 
venience  of  time  payments. 

metalshackles;  self-equal* 
izing  hydraulic  4'wheel 
brakes;  7-bearing  crank¬ 
shaft  with  interchange¬ 
able  shimless  bearings; 
saddle  spring-seat  cush¬ 
ions;  balanced  front 
wheels  for  utmost  safety 
in  driving  at  higher 
speeds;  etc.,  etc. 

Examine  the  Great  “62” 
with  utmost  care.  Ride 
in  it.  Drive  it.  Only  in 
this  way  can  you  learn 
just  how  far  superior  it 
is  —  not  only  to  cars  of 
equal  price,  but  to  cars 
costing  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  more. 


beds.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later,  pick¬ 
ing  begins. 

Particular  care  is  necessary  in  the 
watering  of  mushrooms,  carefully 
avoiding  drenching  and  using  water 
that  has  been  tempered.  A  humidity 
of  65  to  75  per  cent  is  considered  de¬ 
sirable.  Constant  renewal  of  air 
through  ventilation  is  necessary  to  se¬ 


cure  normal  growth  and  prevent  devel¬ 
opment  of  molds  and  diseases.  At 
the  same  time  drafts  are  injurious. 

Some  trouble  is  experienced  with 
such  insects  as  gnats,  springtails. 
mites,  and  sowbugs.  These  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  controlled  through  temperature 
and  moisture,  but  fumigation  may  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

Mushrooms  are  picked  daily,  or  even 
twice  a  day,  and  they  are  carefully 
graded  and  packed  in  small  Climax  or 
grape  baskets.  The  4-quart  basket 
holds  about  three  pounds  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  Pasteboard  boxes  are  also 
used  to  some  extent.  Yields  range 
from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  bed  space 
with  occasional  crops  running  even 
higher. 


— Courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mushrooms  are  largely  grown  in  special  houses.  The  camera  caught 
this  one  unfinished  and  the  beds  in  six  decks  are  visible. 


Bulletins  on  Land  Drainage 

Pennsylvania  State  College  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  State  College,  Pa. 

112 — Land  Drainage  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1131 — Tile  Trenching  Machinery 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Land  Development  with  Hercu.es 

Dynamite 


CORNELL  ‘12’ 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

Tested  at  Cornell,  our  seed  showed  < 
over  94%  germination 

Price,  $3.00  per  Bushel 

F.  O.  B.  Brinckerhoff,  Dutchess' 
County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  the  only  growers  of  cer-< 
tified  Cornell  “12”  in  N.  Y.  State 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  1-3 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  FRKK.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twi  ne 

In  5  and  S  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Fanner 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  sampies  and  our  low  price  for 

1928.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  0. 


(670)  8 


RRCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
A  feed  has,  for  many  years, 
JTm  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lllinoit 


n 

IE 

|-  WRITE  TODAY  for 
P  FREE  ARCADY 
L  DAIRY  BOOKLET 

Ask  for 


am/c 


TRADE 


MARK 


BALSAM 


Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

Look  for  this  Trade  Mark 

Accept  no  other .  Experience  has 
proven  its  efficiency  in  veterinary 
and  human  ailments  as  a  liniment, 
counter-irritant  or  blister.  Pen¬ 
etrating,  soothing  and  healing.  All 
druggists  or  direct. 


LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  years 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Distributors 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CUP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 


Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 


Clipped  and  groomed  cows  will  keep 


clean  and  comfortable  and 
the  dirt  out  of  the  milk 

CLIPPING  AND  GR00M- 
IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 

YOUR  CATTLE,  HORSES, 

MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 


Operates  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
^by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 
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easy  to  hang  up  or  set  wherever  con¬ 
venient.  By  fastening  the  bottom  in 
place  with  three  small  screws,  it  re¬ 
quires  only  a  few  minutes  to  put  in  a 
fresh  ball.”— I.  W.  D. 


How  To  Cut  An  Odd  Bevel 


“Can  you  give  me  a  method  for  cut¬ 
ting  two  boards,  one  standing  plumb,  the 
other  having  an  8-inch  rise  on  a  12-inch 
run,  so  that  I  can  give  each  of  these 
boards  the  same  bevel  and  have  them 
fit  properly  when  put  together.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  all  the  cut  off  the 
slanting  board,  as  is  commonly  done. 
Is  there  any  rule  available  in  general 
for  making  such  cuts?” — H.  A. 

ANY  rule  for  bisecting  a  given  angle 
could  be  used  for  working  out  such 
a  problem,  using  a  table  of  trigonomet¬ 
rical  functions  to  determine  the  angles. 
But  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  is  to 
lay  out  on  the  floor  a  right  angle  about 
two  feet  each  way,  to  represent  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  lines,  as 


SAVE-^'HORSE 

enables  lame  horse  to  work  under  treatment. 
Easy  to  use.  Keep  it  handy,  and  you  work 
every  day! 

Signed  money-back  guarantee  covers 
SPAVIN,  thoropin,  splint,  curb,  shoulder, 

hip,  ankle  and  foot  troubles.  . 

FREE  “Symptom”  book,  illustrated,  clearly  tells 
what’s  wrong  and  what  to  do.  FREE!  Write  today! 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  con  supply  "Save-the-Horse”— or.  we  shi', 
direct,  postpaid.  No  substitute  will  do  as  much. 

- — — — — — - 


D. 


it  is  used  for  appearance  rather  than 
protection,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  good  whitewash.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  any  practicable  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  cream  or  even  a  light  gray  paint 
out  of  dark  colored  crank  case  oil. 

What  you  need  for  weatherboarding 
that  leaks  is  to  have  a  painter  clean  it 
thoroughly,  then  paint  it  with  a  prim¬ 
ing  coat  of  the  best  paint  you  can  get, 
then  putty  up  all  cracks  and  other 
openings  you  can  find,  then  give  it  two 
more  coats  of  good  paint  of  any  de¬ 
sired  color.  Farmers  Bulletin  1452 — 
“Painting  on  the  Farm”,  which  can  be 
secured  free  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
give  complete  directions  for  preparing 
the  surface,  selecting  and  mixing  the 
paint,  and  how  to  apply  it.  It  will  also 
give  complete  instructions  on  white¬ 
wash. — I.  W.  D. 


Light  Wagon  Jack 

HERE  is  a  wagon  or  buggy  jack 
(D-639)  that  is  easily  made  and 
saves  lots  of  hard  lifting.  The  con¬ 
struction  and  dimension  are  shown 
clearly  on  the  diagram. 

Raise  the  handle  up,  slip  jack  un- 

D-639. 


Getting  Good  Putty 


-How  To  Cut  Odd.  Be/ef- 

shown  in  the  diagram  (D-681),  which 
can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  carpen¬ 
ter’s  square.  Then  measure  out  on 
the  horizontal  line  24  inches  of  run  and 
the  Point  C.  Then  at  right  angles  to 
A.  C.  Lay  off  16  inches  of  rise  C.  D.  and 
draw  the  line  A.  D.  Then  on  A  D 
lay  off  A  E  24  inches  and  on  A  B  lay 
off  another  24  inches  A  F  and  draw 
E.  F.  bisect  E  F  either  by  measuring 
the  length  carefully  and  dividing  by 
2  or  by  using  a  string  and  pencil  as  a 
pair  of  dividers  to  find  the  half-way 
point  M.  Draw  the  line  A  M,  which 
gives  the  proper  bevel,  to  which  the 
bevel  try  square  can  he  set. — I.  W.  D. 


Can’t  Get  White  Paint  From 
Crank  Case  Oil 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


“Have  just  read  an  article  on  uses  for 
Waste  Crank  Case  Oil,  and  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  I  could  use  this  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  south  side,  which  leaks  badly 
when  the  rains  blow  from  the  south  or 
southeast.  The  weatherboarding  is  not 
so  badly  worn  but  what  paint  will  close 
up  the  leaks.  What  can  I  mix  with  the 
waste  crank  case  oil  to  make  a  white, 
cream  or  light  gray  paint,  instead  of 
Venetian  red?  I  do  not  want  red  paint 
on  a  dwelling  house.  Please  give  me 
your  formulas  for  making  whitewash  and 
will  it  be  thick  enough  to  close  up  leaks 
in  weatherboarding?  Any  advice  will 
be  appreciated. 

WE  wish  to  emphasize  again  that 
you  cannot  make  good  lasting 
paint  out  of  waste  crank  case  oil,  no 
matter  what  you  put  with  it.  Linseed 
oil  and  one  or  two  other  vegetable  oils 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  absorb¬ 
ing  oxygen  from  the  air  in  such  a  way 
that  they  oxidize  into  a  thick  tough 
protective  film;  but  cylinder  oils  and 
other  mineral  oils  do  not  have  this 
property,  and  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
money  mixing  good  paint  material  with 
it  and  expecting  a  good  lasting  paint. 
A  paint  made  from  waste  crank  case 
oil  is  very  much  like  whitewash  in  that 
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Binder  twine. 


^  Wood  bottom  noised 
as  high  as  baft  will 
permit 

'Three  screws  to 
fasten  wood  bottom 
/r?  p/ace 


-Bottom  of  can 
cat  out. 
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Defail  0/  Rod 
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\  W  Long 

Ho/es  Tor  PivofBolt 


End 

View 
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View 

~  Light  Idagon  Jack r 

der  axle,  then  bear  down.  The  iron 
rod  which  works  up  and  down  between 
uprights  will  hold  wheel  up.  To  low¬ 
er,  hear  down  on  handle  with  one  hand 
and  push  up  on  iron  rod  with  the 
other.— I.  W.  D. 


This  generation  is  having  trouble  get¬ 
ting  good  putty  for  glazing  their  window 
glass  into  the  sash.  Our  painters  claim 
that  what  they  use  is  the  best  that  can 
be  had,  but  it  lasts  only  two  to  four 
years.  Am  I  mistaken,  or  was  there 
a  putty  used  40  to  60  years  ago  that 
would  last  indefinitely?  As  a  boy  I  re¬ 
member  putty  that  had  been  on  the  glass 
for  many  years  would  have  to  be  cut 
off  with  a  knife  and  then  with  difficul¬ 
ty.  How  was  such  material  made? — J. 
A.  B. 

A  MORE  durable  putty  can  he  made 
by  mixing  about  10  per  cent  of 
white  lead  or  20  per  cent  of  zinc  white 
with  the  ordinary  commercial  putty 
and  this  sort  of  putty  is  often  used 
for  greenhouse  work.  I  suspect  much 
of  the  old  time  putty  had  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  white  lead,  and  that 
this  accounted  for  its  long  life. 

Much  of  the  trouble  from  putty  be¬ 
coming  brittle  and  having  a  short  life 
comes  from  the  way  it  is  applied.  The 
putty  should  he  used  as  soft  as  it  can 
he  conveniently  handled,  and  should 
never  he  applied  to  dry  wood.  The 
wood  should  first  he  given  at  least  one 
coat  of  oil  or  of  thin  paint  to  partially 
fill  the  wood  and  prevent  it  from  draw¬ 
ing  too  much  oil  out  of  the  putty. — 
I.  W.  D. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Radio  Tube  Burns  Out 


Twine  Holder  From  Oil  Can 


tCt  TERE  is  a  handy  twine  holder  my 
lT  husband  made  and  which  he  has 
used  for  several  years  with  much  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Take  a  discarded  gasoline 
or  kerosene  can  as  nearly  the  size  of 


-Twine  Hotder  From  Gasof/he  Can ~ 

the  ball  as  possible,  cut  out  the  bot¬ 
tom,  make  a  wooden  bottom  which  just 
fits  inside  the  can,  place  ball  of  twine 
inside  of  can  with  end  of  twine  through 
spout,  and  then  fasten  wood  bottom 
as  high  in  can  as  possible,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  (D-656).  This  is 
mouse  and  water  proof,  never  gets 
tangled  even  if  rolled  around,  and  is 


I  have  a  receiving  set  with  one  de¬ 
tector  tub  U  V  200.  What  is  the  trouble 
when  all  connections  are  all  right  and 
the  tube  burned  out.  When  I  put  in  a 
new  tube  it  did  not  light  when  the  rhe¬ 
ostat  was  turned  a  little  way,  then 
when  the  rheostat  was  turned  farther 
the  tube  showed  a  red  light  and  sudden¬ 
ly  flared  and  burned  out.  I  am  using  a 
six  volt  storage  A  battery  and  a  22  volt 
B  battery. — O.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

WHEN  a  vacuum  tube  in  a  receiv¬ 
ing  set  suddenly  flares  up  and 
burns  out,  there  is  only  one  answer. 
That  answer  is  that  the  “B”  or  22  % 
volt  battery  has  accidentally  become 
connected  across  the  filament. 

We  are  taking  for  granted,  of  course, 
that  you  are  using  a  UV  200  or  other 
six  volt  tube  with  your  storage  bat¬ 
tery  and  not  a  small  or  dry  cell  tube. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  your 
rheostat  is  short  circuited  and  thereby 
throws  the  full  voltage  of  the  storage 
battery  across  the  filament,  but  this 
would  seldom  cause  trouble  enough  to 
burn  out  the  tube. 

Since  the  tube  lights  up  for  a  little 
while  before  flaring  up  and  burning 
out,  we  believe  that  one  of  the  leads 
from  the  “B”  battery  is  loose  and 
touches  some  other  wires  when  the  set 
is  handled.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
first  to  carefully  check  all  wiring  with 
the  diagram  and  then  to  see  that  all  of 
these  wires  are  firmly  connected  at  all 
points. 

^  ^  ^ 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  good  meth¬ 
od  for  using  a  pair  of  headphones  and 
also  a  loud  speaker  on  the  same  set?  I 
cannot  seem  to  find  out  how  this  can 
be  done.  One  member  of  the  family  is 
so  deaf  that  earphones  are  necessary. 

YES,  a  very  good  solution  of  your 
problem  can  be  suggested.  Ob¬ 
tain  a  variable  high  resistance — with 
maximum  of  about  50,000  ohms.  Con¬ 
nect  one  of  the  headphone  terminals 
to  one  terminal  of  the  loud  speaker 
(or  at  the  loud  speaker  plug).  Con¬ 
nect  the  other  headphone  terminal  to 
one  connection  on  the  high  resistance. 
Then  join  the  remaining  terminal  of 
the  high  resistance  to  the  other  ter¬ 
minal  of  the  speaker.  By  adjusting 
the  knob  of  the  variable  resistance, 
more  or  less  current  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  headphones.  Thus 
the  loudness  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  phone  wearer,  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  upon  the  loud  speaker  out¬ 
put. 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Shall  Eastern  Farmers  Raise  Their  Cows? 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 


feet  southern  New  England  will  not 
have  Vermont  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Rumors  come  from  New  York  State 
of  a  similar  feeling. 

Analyzing  these  opinions  one  would 
conclude  that  the  policy  of  raising 
stocl  for  sales  purposes  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  sound  or  profitable. 

Not  a  New  Problem 

The  question  of  whether  we  shall 
buy  or  raise  our  herd  replacements 
does  not  present  a  new  problem.  It 
has  been  argued  for  and  against  for 
a  long  time,  but  conditions  are  com¬ 
ing  to  such  a  point  that  the  far  seeing 
dairyman  must  look  the  problem  square¬ 
ly  in  the  face  and  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  run  his  dairy  farm  simply  as 
a  make  shift  place  where  cows  are 
bought  in  like  so  many  pieces  of  sec¬ 
ond  hand  machinery,  carrying  no  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  condition  of  parts,  milked 
as  long  as  they  will  stand  the  pace, 
cussed  for  their  infirmities  and  then 
consigned  to  their  last  resting  place — - 
or  will  he  prefer  to  run  his  business 
in  such  a  way  that  he  may  consider 
himself  not  only  a  milk  producer  but 
a  creator  and  developer  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  which  is  producing  the  material  for 
his  business.  Such  a  man  will  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  knowing 
that  he  has,  by  study  and  thought,  de¬ 
veloped  something  that  he  may  point 
to  with  pride  and  he  will  feel  especial¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  fact  that  this  ma¬ 
chinery,  created  by  his  efforts  will  not 
only  show  his  skill,  as  a  breeder,  but 
will  be  put  to  work  in  his  own  dairy 
oarn  with  the  assurance  that  the  first 
wear  is  his  and  that  he  does  not  start 
with  a  second  hand  machine. 

Present  day  market  conditions  have 
changed  the  business  and  methods  of 
dairying.  The  increased  demand  for 
fluid  milk  has  made  many  dairymen 
milk  manufacturers  rather  than  breed¬ 
ers.  As  the  fluid  milk  market  in¬ 
creased  the  raising  of  young  stock  on 
farms  near  our  markets  ceased.  The 
theory  was  and  is  still  argued  by  many 
that  those  dairymen  more  distant  from 
the  markets  should  raise  the  cows  for 
those  dairymen  near  the  cities  to  buy. 

Fluid  Milk  Area  Extending 

This  worked  out  exceptionally  well 
for  a  time  and  the  near  city  farmer 
found  plenty  of  good  cows  to  take  the 
place  of  his  discards,  but  the  fluid  milk 
area  kept  extending.  Bill  Smith  who 
had  been  furnishing  Bill  Jones  with 
cows  found  that  the  milk  cars  had 
reached  out  into  his  section  and  that 
there  would  be  more  money  in  his 
pocket  if  he  stopped  raising  young 
stock  and  bought  his  cows  from  the 
farmer  still  further  away.  Even  this 
seemed  reasonable  but  the  fluid  milk 
market  kept  extending  until  all  of  New 
England  has  become  a  fluid  milk  sec¬ 
tion  and  Bill  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  are 
still  pursuing  the  phantom  shadow  of 
that  raiser  of  dairy  cows  who  is  so  far 
from  the  market  that  he  can  grow 
them  cheaply. 

The  thing  was  fine  as  long  as  it 
worked  but  the  unfortunate  thing 
about  many  theories  is  that  they  fail 
to  work  out  as  satisfactorily  as  are 
expected.  The  supply  of  cows  has 
been  growing  less  and  less.  The  prices 
have  been  growing  higher  and  higher. 

When  Bill  Jones  decided  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  raise  his  cows  the 
disease  problem  did  not  trouble  him. 
Bill  Smith  did  not  suffer  very  much. 


but  where  the  next  Smith  brother  de¬ 
cided  to  do  all  of  his  buying,  troubles 
were  coming  aplenty.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected.  Far  seeing  dairymen  re¬ 
alized  it  was  coming,  but  their  advice 
went  unheeded.  The  heavy  demand 
for  dairy  cows  resulted  in  a  buying 
spree  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  of. 

Good  cows  were  bought,  poor  cows 
were  bought,  clean  cows  were  bought, 
and  diseased  cows  were  bought.  The 
results  are  now  being  harvested.  Sec¬ 
tions  that  formerly  had  herds  of  clean, 
healthy  cattle  are  now  overrun  with 
diseased  animals.  This  statement  is 
not  an  exaggeration  but  an  unpolish¬ 
ed  fact.  Constant  buying  and  selling 
has  spread  disease  over  our  dairy 
farms  to  such  an  extent  that  dairymen 
are  all  but  discouraged.  The  sad  part 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  as  long  as 
dairymen  will  persist  in  buying  then 
replacements  just  so  long  will  the  dis¬ 
ease  factor  be  a  menace  and  one  that  is 
constantly  increasing  in  size. 

Dairy  Herd  Should  Replace 
Itself 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis  but  the  real 
work  has  only  just  started.  Other 
contagious  diseases  are  on  the  increase. 
The  only  way  in  which  our  dairymen 
can  be  sure  of  having  a  disease  free 
herd  is  by  raising  it.  Regardless  of 
advice  for  or  against  there  will  always 
be  some  who  will  continue  to  buy  re¬ 
placements.  They  may  be  better  tak¬ 
en  care  of  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  but  their  pam  will  not  be  strewn 
with  roses. 

I  am  not  urging  anyone  to  raise 
stock  for  sale  purposes.  Economical¬ 
ly  the  policy  of  raising  stock  on  cheap 
lands,  far  from  markets,  for  the  man 
near  the  city  to  purchase  is  a  fine  pol¬ 
icy.  Practically,  it  has  many  faults. 
A  good  dairy  herd  should  be  self  sup¬ 
porting  as  far,  at  least,  as  raising  its 
own  replacements.  The  present  day 
methods  of  dairying  are  not  helping 
to  make  breeders  for  the  future. 

Ltudy  the  problem  from  all  angles. 
Draw  your  own  conclusions,  but  be¬ 
fore  you  make  your  final  decision  ask 
yourself  one  question.  Shall  our 
herds,  of  the  future,  represent  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  real  breeders  or  shall  they 
stand  as  monuments  to  disease  and  in¬ 
efficiency  ? 


New  Milk  Regulations — 

“Would  you  write  the  law  on  the  new 
milk  regulations?  We  are  living  in  a 
village  and  sell  milk  to  customers.  They 
come  and  get  it  and  we  also  make  but¬ 
ter  and  sell  that  also.  Will  we  have  a 
right  to  sell  milk  and  butter  after  the 
first  of  July?” — C..  M.  H. 

N  New  Jersey  after  January  1,  1928, 
and  in  New  York  after  July  1,  1928, 
all  milk  sold  anywhere  in  the  State 
must  be  either  pasteurized  or  else 
come  from  tuberculin  tested  cows.  As 
those  who  sell  milk  in  the  small  quanti¬ 
ties  to  consumers  in  the  villages 
usually  have  no  way  of  pasteurization 
it  therefore,  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  have  their  cows  tested  for  TB. 


Holstein  Cow  Produces 
112.3  Pounds  of  Fat 
in  Month 

HOLSTEIN  cow  owned  by  W.  O. 
Nannen  of  Cattaraugus  County  led 
the  herds  in  New  York  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations  for  March.  This 
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ALL  gears  on  the  “Golden  Series”  De  Laval  Separators  are 
completely  enclosed  and  protected,  thus  insuring  maximum 
durability.  This  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  improvements  you  will 
like  on  the  1928  De  Lavals — the  crowning  achievement  in  50  years 
of  separator  manufacture  and  leadership.  Other  improvements  are : 


Golden  Color.  These  new  1928  machines  are  finished  in  beautiful 
gold  and  black  colors,  which  are  pleasing,  durable  and  practical. 

Regulating  Cover.  A  new  type  of  regulating  cover  and  float  affords 
a  flow  of  milk  from  the  supply  can  in  a  smooth,  even  stream,  without 
spattering. 


Turnable  Supply  Can.  A  novel  feature  every  separator  user  will 
appreciate.  Permits  bowl  and  covers  to  be  removed  or  put  in  place 
without  lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position. 


Easier  Turning.  The  “Golden  Series”  machines  are  easy  to  start 
and  turn,  requiring  the  least  power  or  effort  to  operate  for  the  work 
they  do. 


Oil  Window.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
oil  and  if  the  separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

Floating  Bowl.  The  finest  separator  bowl  ever  made.  Self¬ 
balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least  power; 
skims  cleaner,  delivers  a  smooth,  rich  cream,  and  is  easy  to  take  apart 
and  wash. 


The  best  way  to  appreciate  the  “Golden  Series”  is  to  see  and  try 
one.  See  your  De  Laval  dealer,  or  write  nearest  office  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle  J£ed 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each:  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
$4.50  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
high  grade  Berkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS.  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 


cow  produced  112.3  pounds  of  fat  in 
March. 

Second  place  was  field  by  a  Holstein 
owned  by  C.  L.  Merchant  of  Saratoga 
County  with  a  record  of  109.6  pounds 
Fnd  third  place  by  a  Holstein  owned 
by  W.  E.  Bruyn  of  Ulster  County  with 
a  record  of  106  pounds. 

Ten  High  Herds  for  Butter  fat  for 
Month  of  March,  1928 


Aver.  Production  per 
cow  in  milk 


Association 

Monroe  _ 

Spencer  _ 

Southern  Saratoga 

Monroe  _ 

Chemung-Schuyler 
Chemung-Schuyler 
Southern  Saratoga 

Unadilla  _ 

Genesee  Valle; 
Hamilton,  Jr. 


Milk 

Fat 

Owner 

(lbs.) 

(lbs.) 

...G.  L.  True . 

1659 

62.5 

...Paul  Smith _ 

1652 

55.2 

i.C,  L.  Merchant 

1443 

53.6 

..A,  M.  Wright.. 

1132 

52.6 

..Way  &  Hooey.... 

1335 

52.1 

..Way  &  Neilitz _ 

1505 

51.1 

.  H.  Knapp _ 

1454 

50.6 

...H.  Parish  &  Son 

1620 

50.0 

~E.  Doty  &  Son.. 
-A.  Brand _ 

1441 

49.1 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment- — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


6  to  8  weeks  old . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.50 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  —  Breeders  or  Feeders 

Chester  or  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  or  Chester  cross. 
8  weeks  old,  $4  ea. ;  10  weeks  old  $4.50  ea.  Pure  Bred 
Chester  Whites  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  Pure  Bred 
Durocs  8  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows. 
All  pigs  from  our  Registered  Boars  and  high  grade 
Sows.  State  if  you  want  for  Breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Our 
guarantee — if  not  satisfied,  return  pigs  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  will  be  satisfied  when  you  see  them.  All 
pigs  cholera  immunized.  No  Rabbits.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott.  Prop., 
151  Main  Street,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Box  115. 


DUROCS 


BRED  SOWS.  FALL  PIGS. 
New  York's  greatest  herd. 


ALLEN  H.  RQST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2.90 

2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.06 

1.90 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Break  Comes  in  Butter  Market 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . 

84-91  score . . 

Lower  Grades . 


May  25, 

May  23  May  16  1927 

45  -4514  47  -47'/2  43  -43!4 

44(4  46(4  42(4 

42  -44(4  43(4-46(4  37  -42 

41  -41(4  42(4-43  35  -36(4 


The  expected  break  in  the  butter 
market  has  arrived,  so  it  appears. 
It  has  been  looked  for,  more  or  less, 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  but  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  has  delayed  the 
shift  about  two  weeks  behind  last  year. 
Last  week  we  expressed  the  view  that 
the  break  was  not  far  away.  The 
trade  knew  it  was  coming,  and  hes¬ 
itated  to  endorse  the  advance  in  the 
market  that  we  reported  last  week, 
knowing  that  a  sharp  reaction  was  not 
far  away.  Last  week  short  supplies 
of  fresh  goods  was  responsible  for  the 


IF 

If  you  are  an  EGG  PRODUCER; 

If  you  believe  in  the  NEW  YORK  MAR¬ 
KET; 

If  you  want  a  dependable  MERCHANT 
to  sell  your  eggs  in  NEW  YORK; 
SHIP  THEM  TO 

GEORGE  E.  CUTLER 

331  Greenwich  St.  Established  in  New  York  in  1894 

Write  for  my  list  of  DON’TS  and  mention  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST. 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  .on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
MARKETING  DAYS, 

FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  nr  other  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  comSon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
dally  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
d&ys  etc 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

r’q,.  lr>fo  o  cuppiflltv 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  p;„c  J  CL.9f.  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  rlSs  ant*  OllOaiS  t0  8  wks.  old  g6  6a.;  3 
moB.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


upward  turn.  The  opening  of  lake 
traffic,  and  the  adjustment  of  that 
means  the  transportation  with  rail 
shipments  have  combined  to  place  in¬ 
creased  supplies  at  our  disposal,  with 
additional  shipments  in  transit. 

The  break  came  just  at  the  right 
time  and  keeps  the  market  healthy  and 
in  good  tone.  Buyers  feel  safe,  and  are 
taking  on  a  good  supply  of  stock. 
Trade  is  good,  altho  the  speculative 
element  is  absent.  Receivers  regard 
present  prices  a  little  too  high  to  hold. 
Furthermore,  very  little  butter  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  long  hold  because  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  hay  and  grass.  Very  little 
butter  is  on  full  grass  as  yet.  It  is 
not  until  then,  when  quality  is  uni¬ 
form  that  buyers  pay  much  attention 
to  it. 

With  the  reduction,  stock  is  moving 
freely.  It  appears  that  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  stocks  will  be  pretty  well 
cleared  up,  something  to  be  desired  at 
this  time  of  year  when  accumulations 
are  dangerous. 

According  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  cold  storage 
holdings  of  butter  are  considerably 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  When  we 
consider  that  the  movement  of  butter 
is  at  least  two  weeks  behind  that  of 
last  year,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  storage  deal  is  going  to 
drag  behind  that  of  last  year. 

Fresh  Cheese  Fractionally 
Higher 


STATE 

May  25, 

FLATS 

May  23 

May  16 

1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . 

....  22(4-23 

22(4 -22(4 

22 

-23 

Fresh  Average  . 

21 '/2 

Held  Fancy  . 

...  29(4-31 

29 '4 -31 

27 

-28 

Held  Average  . 

....  28  -28(4 

28  -28(4 

25 

-26(4 

NEARBY  WHITE 

May  25, 

Hennery 

May  23 

May  16 

1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

34(4-36 

34*4-36 

32  -34 

Average  Extras  .... 

33  -34 

33  -34 

30  -31 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  32  -32 '4 

32  -32*4 

27*4-29 

Firsts  . 

30(4-31*4 

30*4-31*4 

26  -27 

Gathered  . 

29  -32  *4 

29  -32*4 

25  -28*4 

23  -25 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

.  34*4-36 

34  -36 

27*4-31 

Gathered  . 

.  29*4-34 

29  -33*4 

24  -27 

Altho  prices  show  no  improvement 
over  last  week,  the  egg  market  as 
a  whole  appears  to  be  in  better  con¬ 
dition.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of 
an  occasional  variation  over  last  week’s 
price  level.  There  are  some  of  the 
better  lots  of  whites  that  are  getting 
a  better  inquiry,  and  if  the  situation 
continues  we  look  for  a  revision  up  to 
the  level  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

There  has  been  considerable  com¬ 
plaint  of  late  concerning  the  quality  of 
a  great  many  shipments  from  nearby 
points.  Qualities  are  very  irregular, 
and  some  of  the  large  buyers  have 
swung  from  nearbys  to  Pacific  Coast 
whites.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of 
what  poultrymen  can  expect  when  they 
lower  their  standard  of  pack,  even  for 
a  day.  There  are  enough  fancy  eggs 
coming  in  for  the  critical  trade  to  be 
somewhat  independent.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  been  hammering 
away  at  on  this  page  for  a  long  time. 
To  cite  an  instance,  we  know  of  one 
shipper  who  had  what  is  generally 
called  “a  good  thing”.  He  was  ship¬ 
ping  high  quality  produce  and  his  com¬ 
mission  man  was  getting  him  top 
price  plus  a  premium.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  the  shipper  dropped  his 
standard  of  pack,  and  in  two  days,  his 
trade  had  gone  elsewhere. 

As  the  days  pass,  the  outlook  for  the 
poultryman  is  improving.  The  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  cold  storage  holdings  con- 
imue.-to  run  considerably  short  of  those 


of  a  year  ago.  As  the  weeks  are  pass¬ 
ing  the  shortage  has  been  growing,  and 
from  reports  throughout  the  country,  it 
appears  that  the  peak  is  past. 

MICHIGAN  reports  indications  that 
the  Michigan  chicken  crop  this  year  is 
considerably  below  that  of  last  year.  The 
report  states  that  if  farmers  buy  and 
hatch  no  more  chickens  during  the  next 
30  to  60  days  than  they  have  to  date, 
the  Michigan  chicken  crop  will  be  15  to 
25  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  happens  to  increase  the 
chicken  crop,  the  outlook  is  for  a  smaller 
egg  production  for  late  fall  and  winter. 

MINNESOTA  reports  the  same  as 
Michigan,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  15  to  25 
per  cent  behind  that  of  last  year,  the 
shortage  being  attributed  to  three  fac¬ 
tors,  decrease  in  poultry  population,  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  and  cold  weather  condi¬ 
tions  up  to  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  that  the  peak  move¬ 
ment  in  Minnesota  has  passed. 

INDIANA  is  another  heavy  producer 
of  poultry  products  that  reports  a  re¬ 
duced  chicken  crop  due  mainly  to  the 
unseasonably  cold  weather. 

ILLINOIS  has  also  suffered  because  of 
the  cold,  and  it  appears  that  the  state 
as  a  whole  will  have  fewer  chickens  than 
last  year. 

The  reports  available  so  far  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  producing  sections  of  California, 
Utah  and  Missouri,  but  they  do  include 
areas  that  are  strong  factors  in  the 
trade.  What  is  taking  place  there  is 
worthy  of  the  nearby  poultry  man’s  at¬ 
tention. 

Poultry  Market  Unchanged 


The  cheese  market  has  developed  as 
we  expected.  In  last  week’s  report 
we  expressed  the  opinion  that  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  take  place 
we  would  see  higher  values  this  week. 
Demand  for  fresh  cheese  has  been  quite 
active,  and  the  advance  has  been  eas¬ 
ily  sustained.  The  advance  is  on  Wis¬ 
consin  Daisies  as  well  as  New  York 
Flats.  Fresh  Daisies  are  selling  at 
24  %  cents  which  is  a  half  cent  ad¬ 
vance  over  last  week. 

Receipts  of  New  York  State  fresh 
cheese  continues  fairly  liberal,  but  the 
call  has  absorbed  all  of  the  offerings, 
and  maintain  a  healthy  tone. 

Egg  Market  Holds  Firm — Brief 
Note  on  the  Outlook 


FOWLS 

May  23 

May  16 

May  25, 
1927 

Colored  . 

25-30 

27-28 

28 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

25-28 

22 

22-25 

Colored  . 

30-53 

25-50 

30-45 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

25-35 

20-37 

20-33 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

15-24 

18-24 

25 

(At  Chicago) 

May  23 

May  16  Last  Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.54% 

1.49% 

1.49*4 

Corn  . 

1.05  *4 

1.02*4 

.90*4 

Oats  . 

.67% 

.63% 

.49 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

2.07*4 

2.15*4 

1.62 

Corn,  No.  2  Ye!.. 

1.26% 

1.24 

1.08*4 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.82*4 

.81 

.61*4 

FEEDS 

May  21, 

(At  Buffalo) 

May  19 

May  12 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.00 

44.50 

36.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

38.50 

40.50 

32.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

40.00 

41.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

40.50 

42.00 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

44.00 

38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

43.00 

44.00 

38.50 

Red  Dog  . 

45.00 

45.00 

40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

45.50 

45.50 

37.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.50 

37.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

43.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

60.00 

59.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

60.00 

60.00 

37.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

67.00 

67.00 

40.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

69.00 

69.00 

41.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

53.50 

54.00 

47.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Y.  State  Department  of 


Potatoes  Show  No  Change 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
potato  market  from  that  of  last  week. 
In  fact,  old  crop  Maines  and  Long  Isl¬ 
ands  are  off  a  shade. 

The  new  crop  is  beginning  to  work 
northward  out  of  Florida  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market  of  South 
Carolina  Cobblers  which  are  bringing 


from  $4.00  to  4.50  a  barrel.  The  best' 
lines  of  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  are 
bringing  from  $4.50  to  5.00  with  a 
very  few  reaching  the  top  figure.  The 
bulk  of  the  business  bringing  $4.75. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  held  their  position 
with  most  of  the  arrivals  selling  at 
$13.00  to  16.50,  primes  up  to  $16.75  and 
17.00. 

Steers  are  steady  and  unchanged, 
primes  as  high  as  $14.00  down  to 
$10.00  for  commons. 

Bulls  unchanged,  ranging  from  $5.50 
for  common  up  to  $9.50  for  a  few 
choice  selections. 

Cows  are  steady,  showing  no  change 
from  last  week,  ranging  anywhere 
from  $4.00  for  reactors  to  8.50  for  a 
few  selected. 

Lambs  are  a  little  irregular,  spring¬ 
ers  weighing  from  60  to  70  pounds 
bringing  $19.00  to  20.00. 

Hogs  show  no  change,  bringing  from 
$9.25  to  19.75,  depending  on  size,  200 
pounders  bringing  the  best  price. 

Hay  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  is  holding  steady 
on  the  better  lines  of  Timothy  which 
are  scarce.  No.  1  Timothy  easily 
brings  $25.00  a  ton,  with  No.  2  at 
$22.00  and  23.00.  Clover  mixtures  of 
No.  1  grade  have  been  selling  on  par 
with  No.  2  Timothy.  York  State 
Alfalfa  is  now  $26.00  to  30.00  for  the 
best  lines.  Rye  straw  has  again  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $28.00  to  29.00. 


The  poultry  market  shows  about  the 
same  condition  that  existed  a  week 
ago.  It  is  variable.  Prices  in  many 
instances  are  a  little  better  than  they 
were  a  week  ago  on  fancy  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  range  of  values 
has  increased,  due  to  the  variation  of 
qualities.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  the  broiler  market.  Express 
broilers  have  been  coming  in  quite 
freely.  Fancy  rocks  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  well,  as  have  been  a  few  fancy 
full-feathered  Reds.  Most  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  have  been  meeting  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  market,  and  poor  Reds  are  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  Fowls  have  been  selling 
over  a  wide  range.  At  this  writing, 
May  23,  the  situation  is  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  appeared  that  another  day  will 
see  lower  values  than  those  quoted 
above,  the  range  being  a  little  too  high 
for  the  trade.  Evidently  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  will  determine  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


The  Court  Bailiff  Trades 
Horses 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
his  sporting  instincts.  He  traded  the 
coon  dogs  for  a  fighting  rooster  and 
got  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
boot. 

The  rooster  got  him  into  more 
trouble  than  the  dogs  did.  He  would 
fly  out  of  his  enclosure  among  the 
neighbors’  hens  and  promptly  lick  the 
other  roosters.  No  neighbor  can  stand 
it  to  have  his  rooster  licked  any  more 
than  he  can  stand  having  his  dog 
licked.  They  were  making  more  fuss 
than  ever. 

“Tell  you  what  to  do”,  the  lawyers 
said,  “take  that  two  twenty  five  boot 
money  and  buy  a  nice  big  fat  rooster 
and  kill  them  both;  we  will  chip  in  and 
have  a  swell  spread  some  evening”. 

They  had  a  great  feast  and  a  good 
time,  with  short  speeches  and  witty 
remarks.  There  was  a  feast  of  chicken 
and  a  flow  of  gravy.  The  feast  was 
not  quite  ended  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  announced  the  town  constable 
who  served  a  writ  of  attachment  on 
the  Bailiff  issued  by  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  shot  gun,  claiming  that 
the  gun  was  a  borrowed  gun  and  that 
the  party  trading  it  to  the  Bailiff  had 
no  title  of  ownership. 

The  Bailiff  asked  the  lawyers  what 
he  had  better  do  saying,  “I  don’t  want 
legal  advise,  I  want  your  advise  as 
true  friends.” 

“Let  him  have  the  gun”,  said  the 
lawyers,  “a  lawsuit  will  cost  you  more 
than  the  price  of  a  new  gun. 


ADRIANCE- PLATT 

Mower,  Binder  and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL^ 

COMPPUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ 3 , - ... — , - - 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  V 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  60.  *51  forth  Ate,,  Pittsburg, fe 
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Farm  News  from  Northern  New  York 

Hay  Will  Be  Worth  Money  Next  Winter 


TV.  I.  Roe 

is  true  of  not 


A  WEEK  of  beautiful  weather  with 
bright  sunshine,  although  rather 
cool  in  places,  has  wrought  many 
changes  in  our  North  Country  and 
helped  most  farmers  to  get  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  bit  of  their 
sowing  and  seeding. 
Then  a  nice  warm 
ram  following  right 
behind  has  given  the 
sorry  looking  grass  a 
new  interest  in  life. 
T  a  k  e  t  h  e  northern 
part  of  New  York  as 
a  whole,  and  pastures 
look  as  bad  as  they 
have  been  in  many 
years,  while  the  same 
only  new  seeding  but 
old  meadows  as  well.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  almost  as  bare 
of  growing  grass  as  the  old  barn  floor. 
This  certainly  is  going  to  make  some 
difference  with  the  hay  crop,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  hay  that  is  being- 
carried  over  in  so  many  barns  will  be 
eagerly  sought  another  winter.  Some 
have  turned  their  cows  out,  but  the 
farmers  who  are  looking  for  some  pas¬ 
ture  this  summer  are  planning  to  wait 
until  the  middle  of  the  week  and  give 
the  grass  a  little  chance. 

Fewer  Chicks  This  Spring 
There  are  not  as  many  chicks  being- 
raised  in  the  North  Country  this 
spring.  The  higher  prices  for  grain 
together  with  low  prices  prevailing  for 
eggs  has  evidently  caused  some  to  .cur¬ 
tail  their  operations  this  year,  while 
the  smaller  producer  who  gets  in  and 
gets  out  again  with  equal  agility,  is 
deciding  to  cease  operations  entirely. 
As  egg  prices  have  evidently  reached 
their  lowest  mark  earlier  this  season 
than  last,  the  larger  poultry  farmers 
are  hoping  that  the  coming  season  may 
be  somewhat  better.  Most  growers 
were  a  little  later  in  getting  their 
chicks  out  this  spring,  a  plan  that  has 
been  very  satisfactory  with  such  cold, 
late  spring  weather. 

Home  Bureaus  Make  Plans 

The  Home  Bureaus  are  making  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  for  their  activities 
during  the  next  year.  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  they  have  held  meetings  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Massena,  Gouverneur,  and  Ogdens- 


burg  where  discussions  were  held  on 
their  clothing  project  programs.  Miss 
Mabel  Milhan  has  also  announced  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Home  Bureau  has 
been  entered  in  the  state  dramatic  con¬ 
test  which  is  held  at  Cornell  during 
Farmers’  Week,  and  that  all  units  are 
now  making  preparations  toward  get¬ 
ting  in  shape  for  the  county  tryouts 
which  will  come  in  the  early  fall.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Porter  has  been  giving  talks  on 
“How  to  make  the  home  grounds  beau¬ 
tiful”.  These  have  been  given  at 
Waddington,  Edwards,  North  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Canton. 

In  Jefferson  County  the  spring  ad¬ 


visory  council  meeting  of  the  Home 
Bureau  was  held  on  Thursday,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  King,  of 
Three  Mile  Bay,  county  chairman. 
Enough  work  was  mapped  out  to  keep 
Miss  Olive  Foster,  the  agent,  and  all 
the  local  leaders  busy.  Interior  deco¬ 
rating  and  nutritional  work  will  be  the 
main  projects  this  year. 

High  School  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  Has  Field  Day 

The  Agricultural  department  of  Low- 
ville  High  School  held  its  an¬ 
nual  rural  day  last  Friday.  Some  of 
the  things  that  were  shown  were:  the 


11  (673) 

farm  shop  with  some  tools  and  repairs, 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Houck; 
Ho*me  Gardening,  John  Chielmisky; 
Cutting  and  treating  potatoes,  Lester 
Allen;  Care  of  poultry  flock,  Harold 
Bosworth;  Poultry  House  construction, 
Giles  Benedict;  Garden  plans,  Charles 
Gordon.  This  day  is  not  only  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  older  people,  but  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  younger  who  are  still 
on  their  way  toward  high  school. — W. 
I.  Roe. 


Central  New  York  Notes 


M! 


OST  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of 
.New  York  State  is  pretty  sour  and 
lime  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
Car  loads  of  lime  are  being  received 
at  nearly  all  stations  this  spring  and 
literally  thousands  of  fields  are  being 
tested  to  find  how  much  lime  they 
need.  I  just  learned  the  other  day 
that  the  practice  of  using  lime  on  the 
soil  is  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old. 

Electric  light  and  power  lines  keep 
pushing  out  into  farm  districts.  The 
electric  lights,  which  are  usually  the 
first  thing  to  be  installed,  are  quickly 
followed  by  electric  washing  machines, 
flat  irons,  toasters  and  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  power  for  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  that  quite  equals  electric¬ 
ity.  Cayuga  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
making  a  complete  survey  of  the  farms 
in  the  county  that  have  electricity  and 
what  they  are  using  it  for. 

Farmers  in  Seneca  County  are  hard 
up.  Nearly  half  the  crop  land  is  in 
hay,  raised  mostly  for  market,  and 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  hay. 
A  committee  of  farmers  and  business 
men  have  been  working  for  some  time 
on  a  plan  for  a  general  change  from 
hay  and  grain  to  something  that  will 
bring  more  money.  The  products 
that  give  greatest  promise  are  alfalfa, 
potatoes  and  milk.  Most  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  well  suited  to  winter  dairying  and 
winter  milk  is  needed  in  New  York 

The  greatest  drawbacks  against  a 
quick  change  from  timothy  hay  and 


Shippers  Discuss  Grape  Packing 


THE  bill  passed  last  spring  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  relating 
to  the  grading  and  sale  of  grapes  in 
New  York  provided  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  state  was 
authorized  and  empowered  after  in¬ 
vestigation  to  establish  and  promulgate 
official  standards  of  quality  for  grad¬ 
ing,  classificating,  and  packing  grapes 
— packed  or  repacked  within  the  state, 
and  to  change  any  of  them  from  time 
to  time. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  shippers  of  this  belt  relative  to 
Grades,  standards,  marketing  require¬ 
ments  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sent  Prof.  H.  D.  Phillips  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Duncan  of  that  department  to  West- 
field  to  hold  an  informal  meeting  of 
shippers  and  get  their  views  of  such 
requirements.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  C.  &  E.,  last  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  There  were  present 
practically  all  the  large  shippers  of  the 
belt.  The  following  were  present:  G. 
E.  Morse,  Will  E.  Skinner,  W.  J.  Bar¬ 
ber,  F.  W.  Shuttleworth,  Wilson  Rood. 
J.  A.  McGinnies,  Clyde  Dean,  Fred  M. 
Shelly,  J.  E.  Larson,  D.  K.  Falvay, 
Frank  Brainard,  of  Chautauqua  County 
and  D.  C.  Bostwick,  A.  F.  Lushner, 
Chas.  H.  Hayes  and  F.  B.  Crawford 


of  the  Keystone  Co-operative  Grape 
Association,  North  East,  Pa. 

The  Keystone  representatives  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  very  strong  for 
the  grading  bill  just  passed  and  came 
to  assure  the  Chautauqua  shippers  that 
they  would  go  along  with  the  New 
York  crowd  and  would  adopt  the  same 
standards  as  will  be  in  effect  in  this 
state. 

The  shippers  were  unanimous  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  Federal  inspection  at  all  load¬ 
ing  stations.  As  this  will  require  some 
thirty  odd  inspectors  and  as  available 
funds  are  not  on  hand  in  the  New  York 
Department  it  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  Federal  Department  to  finance  the 
work  which  will  have  eventually  to  be 
paid  by  the  shippers.  It  will  cost  five 
dollars  per  car  for  such  service.':).  K. 


grain  to  market  milk,  are  lack  of  cows, 
lack  of  barns  and  lack  of  dairymen. 
It  is  a  considerable  problem  for  a 
farmer  who  has  always  specialized  on 
market  hay  and  grain  to  change  over 
to  an  expert  dairyman. 

¥ 

Before  George  Latimer,  in  the  town 
of  Danby,  Tompkins  County,  cynano- 
gassed  all  the  woodchucks  in  his  pas¬ 
ture  lot  opposite  Fred  Arnold’s  house, 
Fred  counted  a  population  of  23  wood¬ 
chucks,  but  a  few  evenings  afterwards 
he  says  there  were  68.  Fred  thought 
the  gassing  didn’t  kill  many,  but 
George  says  they  were  dead  all  right 
and  Fred’s  woodchucks  had  come  over 
to  the  funeral. — C.  T.  . 


President  Coolidge  Vetoes 

McNary-Haugen  Bill 

President  Coolidge  vetoed  for  the 
second  time,  that  “foot  ball”  of  legis¬ 
lation,  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 
The  vetoing  message  was  worded  in 
such  a  vigorous  manner  that  it  cre¬ 
ated  quite  a  stir  in  the  Capitol. 

Here  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
President  concerning  his  opinion  of  this 
opposed  legislation : 

“Cruelly  deceptive;  tending  to  delude 
the  farmer;  fantastic  promise  of  unwork¬ 
able  government  price  regulation;  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  its 
attempted  price  fixing  fallacy;  impossible 
scheme;  intolerable  espionage;  uncon¬ 
stitutional;  autocratic  authority;  con¬ 
sumption  tax  on  the  vital  necessities  of 
life ;  wholesale  profiteering  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  farmer;  would  place  a 
premium  on  evasion  or  dishonesty;  en¬ 
couraging  over  production.”  The  Pres¬ 
ident  pointed  out  very  emphatically  that 
this  proposed  legislature  favored  a  small 
group  of  producers,  and  even  placed  a 
distinct  hardship  on  farmers  in  other 
sections. 

The  President’s  actions  created  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  political  circles 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  corn  belt  and  other  western  districts. 
It  is  generally  considered  in  political 
circles  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pass 
the  bill  over  the  President’s  veto.. 


Farm  Notes  from  the  Keystone  State 


A  PIG  litter  weighing  4000  pounds  is 
the  ambition  of  Dennis  Strohl,  Car¬ 
bon  County  farmer  living  near  Le- 
highton.  Strohl  has  a  litter  of  17 
pigs  which  he  believes  can  reach  the 
2-ton  goal  in  180  days.  In  1926  he 
fed  eight  purebred  Hampshire  pigs  to 
weigh  2212  pounds  in  the  required  pe¬ 
riod. 

Tom  Strong,  Blairsville,  holds  the 
record  for  growing  the  heaviest  ton 
litter  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1924  Pe¬ 
troleum  Girl,  a  purebred  Chester  White 
sow,  farrowed  15  pigs  which  Strong 
entered  in  the  ton  litter  project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  extension 
service.  They  balanced  the  scales  at 
3461  pounds  at  weighing  time. 

*  *  * 

Forty  boys  have  enrolled  in  acre  po¬ 
tato  club  work  in  Potter  County,  ac¬ 


cording  to  J.  F.  Keim,  assistant  state 
club  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Last  year  there  were  25  boys 
in  this  type  of  junior  farmer  work. 

•k  H-  H- 

To  H.  A.  Snyder,  Montoursville,  goes 
the  credit  of  obtaining  to  highest  but- 
terfat  production  per  cow  ever  record¬ 
ed  by  a  member  of  a  Pennsylvania  cow 
testing  association  from  his  herd. 

Fourteen  grade  and  registered  Hol- 
steins  averaged  526.4  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  for  the  year  just  completed. 
The  milk  production  per  cow  was  14, 
283  pounds. 

Every  cow  in  Snyder’s  herd  except 
one  was  reared  by  the  owner,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  White  Deer  Valley 
Association  in  Lycoming  County. 


Go-operatives  Discuss  Agri¬ 
cultural  Tariff 

ON  May  7  and  8  at  the  Temple  of 
Agriculture,  1731  Eye  Street,  N.  W., 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  delegates  from 
agricultural  co-operative  associations, 
representing  981,000  farmers,  held  their 
first  national  conference  on  agricul- 
J^ariff  problems. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  and  Rakes 


1 


SIZES: 

3  ft.,  6  in.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-horse 


WOOD 


The  Wood 
Vertical 
Lift  Mower 


MARK 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve¬ 
ment. 

No.  10  Self -Dump  Rake 

A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  Made  of  angle  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
Walter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814- D  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


What  Price 
Cod  Liver  Oil? 

Which  is  cheaper?  A  nondescript  oil, 
ur  tested,  that  comes  from  goodness- 
knows-where,  but  with  a  temptingly 
low  price . . .  OR  Nopco,  tested,  proven, 
guaranteed,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  its  quality?  For  the 
poultry  keeper  who  judges  by  results, 
Nopco  is  much  the  cheapest.  A  pint 
does  the  work  of  a  quart  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  oil— yields  $6.00  in  profit  for  every 
dollar  of  cost. 

When  you  feed  Nopco,  you  feed  cod 
liver  oil  that  is  proven  pure  by  a  search¬ 
ing  chemical  test,  proven  potent  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D  by  two  biological 
tests  on  baby  chicks  and  white  rats.  Every 
lot  of  Nopco  is  so  tested  and  guaranteed. 
We  know  that  it  will  get  results  because 
we  have  proven  it  before  we  put  it  in  the 
sealed,  distinctive  yellow  can.  With  the 
cheaper,  untested  oil,  you  do  not  know 
and  may  spend  your  money  for  nothing. 

Feed  Nopco  all  summer.  Our  free  24 
page  booklet  gives  full  information. 


NOPCO 

Cod  Liver  Oili 


for  Poultry  and  Animal  Feeding 

If  your  dealer 

is  out  ot  stock,  send  one  dollar  for  a  trial  quart 
can.  Also  obtainable  in  half  gallon  cans — $1.75, 
One  gallon  can — $3.00. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Refiners  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  25  Years 
4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey 

Dealers  .'"Write  for  information 


Early  Recognition  Aids  Coccidiosis  Control 


IT  is  possible  for  chicks  to  become  in¬ 
fected  with  coccidiosis  at  any  time 
during  the  growing  period,  but  the 
disease  generally  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  birds  are  between  four 
and  eight  weeks  old.  Chicks  that 
have  coccidiosis  will  stand  around  near 
the  stove  or  in  the  corner  of  the 
brooder  house  with  their  eyes  closed 
and  wings  down.  The  beaks  and  legs 
of  the  affected  chicks  will  be  white. 
To  diagnose  cocccidiosis  definitely,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  cut  open  one  or  two 
of  the  affected  chicks.  The  ceca,  or 
two  blind  pouches  of  the  intestines, 
of  diseased  chicks  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  and  filled  with  a  hard,  cheesy 
mass.  When  such  conditions  are 
found,  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Clean  Brooder  House  Often 
The  disease  is  spread  principally 
through  the  droppings  of  the  affected 
chicks,  and  for  this  reason  the  brooder 
house  should  be  cleaned  every  five  days. 
Keep  the  chicks  off  the  bare  ground 
around  the  brooder  house  by  moving 
the  house  to  a  new  location.  In  some 
cases  where  the  house  cannot  be  mov¬ 
ed  it  is  a  good  practice  to  confine  the 
chicks  to  the  brooder  house. 

It  has  been  found  that  feeding  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk  is  a  great  help  in  con¬ 
trolling  coccidiosis.  The  following  ra¬ 
tion  composed  of  40  per  cent  milk  has 
proved  valuable  for  use  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak:  40  pounds  dried  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk,  30  pounds  ground 
yellow  corn,  20  pounds  ground  rolled 
oats,  and  10  pounds  wheat  bran.  This 
mash  should  be  given  the  chicks  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  recognized  and 
kept  before  them  as  long  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  affected.  The  scratch  grain 
should  be  greatly  reduced  so  that  all 


Use  Beacon  Poultry  Feeds 

We  do  more  than  talk  quality — we  put  it  in  the  bag!  That  is  what  has  made  our  business  grow  so 
quickly  to  about  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  And  here  is  what  we  mean  by  quality: 


CHICK  FEED 

Contains  most  liberal  percentage 
of  cracked  New  York  State  white 
wheat  (finest  milling  wheat),  best 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of 
steel-cut  oatmeal.  No  weed  seed 
or  other  filler  used. 

STARTING  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  ground 
whole  wheat,  dried  milk,  yellow 
corn  meal,  standard  wheat  midd¬ 
lings,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  bone  meal, 
ground  oat  groats,  choice  wheat 
bran,  soluble  calcium  carbonate. 
14%  salt.  Protozyme.  No  meat 
or  fish — just  milk  and  plenty  of  it! 


EGG  MASH 

Contains  finest  quality  of  dried 
milk,  yellow  cornmeal,  fish  meal, 
standard  wheat  middlings,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  bone  meal,  pulverized 
heavy  oats,  choice  wheat  bran, 

corn  gluten  meal,  choice  meat 

scrap,  soluble  calcium  carbonate, 
%%  fine  salt  and  Protozyme. 
It  makes  eggs! 

SCRATCH  GRAINS 

N.  Y.  white  wheat,  best  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  heavy  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sunflower  seed,  milo  maize 

for  variety. 
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NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 

BEACON 


EBGMASH 

¥^ith  butterhiiJS 


Send  your  name  for  our  booklet,  “P  roRtable  Poultry  Management.  It 
tells  many  things  you  should  know.  Written  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  It’s  free . 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


/f 


You ,  Too,  Can  Save  Money 

on  Auto  and  Truck  Insurance 

27  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  this  state  insure  33  cars 
with  us.  25,000  Farmers  now  carry  our  insurance. 

We  Save  You  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  a  Year 


SECURITY 


Security 

Saving 

Service 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  as  at 

268  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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chicks  will  be  compelled  to  eat  the 
mash.  Provide  plenty  of  hopper  space 
so  the  chicks  can  eat  without  crowd¬ 
ing.  When  all  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  disappear,  gradually  change  the 
ration  to  the  regular  feed  that  the 
chicks  were  having  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Good  Management  Prevents 
Many  Chick  Vices 

TOE  picking,  feather  picking  and 
canabalism  are  largely  due  to  lack 
of  something  to  do,  to  over-crowded 
houses  or  to  hunger.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  due  to  a  faulty  ration.  The 
following  suggestions  may  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  troubles  mentioned. 

1.  Suit  the  size  of  the  flock  to  the 
size  of  the  room  and  stove  as  indi¬ 
cated  below. 

Size  of  chick  Hock  Size  of  room  Diameter  of  hover 
250-300  9'xlZ'  or  10'xl2'  54"  -  60" 

450-500  10'xl4'  or  larger  60"  or  larger 

2.  Keep  the  chicks  busy  at  all  times. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  them 
to  run  out  of  doors  every  day  on  free 
range  after  they  are  six  or  seven  days 
old. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  shallow  mash 
troughs  so  that  every  chick  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  eat.  There  should 
be  one  trough  3’x9”xl”  for  each  100 
chicks. 

4.  Feed  green  food  abundantly.  Bet¬ 
ter  still,  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
secure  their  own  green  food  on  a  good 
grassy  field. 

5.  Feed  milk  in  some  form. 

6.  Feed  cod  liver  oil. 

7.  Feed  bone  meal  in  the  mash. 

8.  Feed  salt  in  the  mash. 

Avoid  losses  from  diseases.  First 
of  all  secure  chicks  from  a  healthy 
breeding  flock.  No  one  can  raise 
chickens  that  are  weak  and  sickly  even 
with  the  best  methods.  Be  sure  to 
start  the  chickens  on  new  clean  ground. 


Watch  the  Market  on 
Broilers 

IT  is  necessary  for  the  poultryman 
in  selling  his  broilers  to  watch  the 
market.  Prices  drop  more  rapidly 
early  in  the  season  than  they  do  in 
later  months.  Taking  the  broiler 
season  roughly  speaking  from  Febru¬ 
ary  until  August,  the  most  profitable 
marketing  time  is  in  March,  April  and 
May. 

Leghorn  broilers  sell  best  at  eleven 
weeks  of  age,  and  heavy  broilers  at 
twelve.  In  1927,  Red  and  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  demanded  a  good  price.  Rock 
broilers  are  increasing  in  popularity 
and  the  price  for  these  is  therefore 
higher  than  for  the  Reds.  Except  for 
the  first  three  months  in  the  year  col¬ 
ored  broiler  prices  are  higher  than 
those  for  Leghorn  broilers. 

Throughout  the  summer,  there  is  a 
rapid  drop  in  prices.  This  is  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  broilers  put  on 
the  market  from  the  spring  hatcheries. 

Hold  on  a  Rising  Market 
It  pays  the  poultryman  to  hold  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  on  a  rising  market,  while 
he  ought  to  sell  them  on  a  declining 
one.  With  heavy  broilers  they  too 
can  be  held  on  a  rising  market  and 
while  they  ought  to  be  sold  on  a  fall¬ 
ing  market,  they  can  be  held  longer 
than  Leghorn  broilers.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  greater  demand  and  the 
less  cost  of  producing  heavies  than 
Leghorns.  A  general  rule  for  the 
marketing  of  broilers  is:  Hold  broilers 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Pc 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 

Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  but  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns. ...$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns . 2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Hocks  and  Beds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons..  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  161 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff.. . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas .  $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  10c:  Heavy,  1 2c. 

Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and 
Sfcw—* WttM  make  money.  Sold 
JL  TBS  by  millions  at  higher 

prices  than 
Y-5S-8®  n-  chickens.  Write 
f  m  at  once  for  two 

V'/l  JJS.  It.?.  W  free  book  stell- 
ing  how  to  do 

it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
for  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 

BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks 


W.  A.  LAUVER 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

.  $2.75  $5.00 

$9.00 

•  Barred  Rocks . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

|  White  Leghorns... 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

less — 1000  lots.  Ic 

less. 

Free 

range. 

00%  delivery. 

Circular. 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

.Prices  effective  May  20th  50  100  1000 

’  Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  100 

Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

. .  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

/Tl  •  |  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  hlPlreS.C.W.  Leghorns...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

vlill/ftO  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 


Rocks,  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 
,  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 

- ’anteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

7.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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KEYSTONE  CHICKS 


HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 
FULL  OF  VITALITY. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
cdass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas,  $11  per  100;  Barred.  Buff,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100:  Jersey 
Giants  $17  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10  per  100: 
Light  Broilers  $8  per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducklings  $30  per  100. 

Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 


S.  C. 


Lots  100  500  1000 

W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 


Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  11.00  52.00 

Assorted  .  6.50  30.00  58.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


High  Grade  CHICKS 

Every  Chick  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Flocks.  Immediate  Delivery.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $11.00  $50.00  $100.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  Anconas.  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  60.00  120.00 

W.  Wyandottes  &  Bl.  Minorcas....  14.00  65.00  130.00 

Assorted  chicks— Light  8c,  Heavy  lie;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
ings  28c  each.  25  and  50  lots  Ic  more  than  100  prices. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  Circular  and  prices. 
Also  special  Mating  and  Two-Week  Old  chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Postage  paid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  An¬ 
conas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing, 
free  range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  40  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

GFr“ear The  Valley  Hatchery,  p'nna.iCBox a 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00  a  hundred:  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  15.50-100 
" Duck  News ”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE 
Islip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Ducklings  $25  per  hundred,  delivered. 

Harry  Lester,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CENTURY/ 


THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS 
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can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class,  Heavy  Laying,  American-Cert-O-Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — 'you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Special  June  and  July  Prices  50 

S.C.  Wh..  Br..  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Anconas  . $4.00 

Impt.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns;  Parks  Rocks;  Wh.  &  Buff  Minorcas  6.25 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks;  R.C.  &  S.C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes:  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.00  - 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.50  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $6.75  per  100.  W.  P.  Ducklings.  20c  each. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  414  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen.  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England.  ..  . 

r>  ri  r»  we  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 

L ..  kj.  u.  onipmenisi{  you  prefer.  ,  ,  . 

Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


'■  mfiHED^soLDShmFh  ctor)t  chicks 


7  June  Prices,  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000 

}o  White  Leghorns . . .  $2.75  $4.00  $  7.50  $36  $  70 

Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas .  3.00  4.50  8.00  38  75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 3.25  5.00  9.50  46  90 

w  R.  I.  Reds  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.50  5.50  10.00  48  95 

.  Buff  Kooks,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  . 3.75  6.00  11.00  53  105 

A*  Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62  120 

x-  White  &  Buff  Minorcas .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62  120 

^  Heavy  Mixed  . . 3.00  4.50  8.00  38  75 

Light  Mixed  . . . . - . - .  2.75  4.00  7.00  34  68 

Pekin  Ducklings  26c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Best  personal  attention 
to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank  Free  Catalog. 

New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 


The 


SUMMER  CHICKS  -  Reduced  Prices 


C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

Wh.,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyan. 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers . - .  4.50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid  100%  live  arrival. 
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NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  408 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Buy 


Thev  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  Is  far  bet¬ 
ter  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  Barron  Leghorns.  Imported  direct  from  England.  Pedi¬ 
grees  285  to  314.  May  Prices  Very  Low.  Order  Now!  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000  . 

Barron  S  C.  W.  Leghorns . - .  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes..  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  108.00 

Giants  $18  per  IOC.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  These  chicks  are  from  personally  inspected 
flocks  large  and  hardy,  on  free  range.  Breeding  few  varieties  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  value.  Chicks  will 
grow  ’and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  40  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


THORO-BRED"  BABY 

“LIVE  AND  LAY”  vh  ICKO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  10c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick  Assn. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DAI  RYLEA 


Powdered 

Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis  — Stops  Chick  Losses 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
up  to  13  weeks  of  age  before  May  1st. 
During  May  watch  the  market  care¬ 
fully  and  market  quickly  if  it  gives  in¬ 
dication  of  a  rapid  decline.  After 
June  1st  market  the  broilers  as  soon 
as  they  are  of  marketable  size. 

In  shipping  live  broilers  by  express 
it  is  not  advisable  to  fatten  them  ex¬ 
tensively  beforehand  as  they  lose 
weight  in  transit  very  quickly.  A 
very  good  way  to  reduce  this  shrink¬ 
age  in  transit  is  to  fasten  a  3  lb.  to¬ 
mato  can  to  the  sides  of  the  shipping 
coop  and  fill  it  about  three-quarters 
full  of  soaked  wheat.  Soak  the  wheat 
in  water  for  12  hours  or  so  beforehand. 
— M.  Stires. 


Change  of  Feeds 

YOU  can  sometimes  save  a  little  on 
your  feed  cost  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  grain  feed  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  mash  as  the  chicks  get  their 
growth  and  get  above  the  two  pound 
weight.  Do  not  make  any  sudden 
changes  in  your  feeding  schedule,  but 
do  all  changes  gradually,  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  mash  as  you  increase 
the  grain  feed. 

If  you  wish  to  change  mashes,  from 
a  starting  food  to  a  growing  mash, 
or  a  laying  mash,  this  must  be  done 
gradually  also,  by  substituting  a  little 
of  the  new  feed  each  day  until  you 
have  gradually  changed  the  entire  ra¬ 
tion. — Reese  Hicks. 


Reds  Close  on  Heels  of 
Leghorns 

URING  the  28th  week  of  the  sixth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds 
laid  a  total  of  4,354  eggs,  or  62.2%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  39  eggs,  or  .6% 
under  last  week’s  production.  Total 
production  to  date  since  November  1, 
1927,  is  79,418  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

White  Leghorns 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm  . _ . 60 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 60 

Justa  Poultry  Farm . ,....59 

E.  C.  Foreman  . 59 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm . 58 

E.  E.  Chamberlain . . . 58 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.  R.  O.  P . 58 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm  . 58 

High  Pens  in  Each  Variety 
to  Date 
White  Leghorns 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  1174 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ..1153 
Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J . 1131 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Howell,  Mich . 1085 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 1075 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  ..1067 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  S.  Hadley  Falls, 

Mass . 1150 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass . 1076 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 933 

Frank  M.  Corwin,  Riverhead,  L.  I.  _  911 

White  Wyandottes 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del . 664 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa . 617 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 963 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . 917 

Poultry  Department,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph, 

Ont . 890 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass . 930 

William  R.  Speck,  Utica,  N.  Y . 837 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  "New”  circular 

free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  MoAlisteryille,  Pa. 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  method 
of  controlling  the  dread  coccidiosis 
Las  been  worked  out  by  one  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  liberal  feeding  of  pow¬ 
dered  skim  milk.  This  method  is 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  No. 
202  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you 
free.  Don’t  wait  until  your  chicks 
are  sick;  get  the  facts  now. 


Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
made  in  our  own  plants  from  fresh 
skimmilk.  It  is  uniform  in  quality 
and  analysis.  Valuable  for  feeding 
Poultry,  Calves  and  Pigs.  Ask  your 
dealer,  and  insist  on  getting  Dairylea 
Brand  Powdered  Skim  Milk.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will  fill  your 
order  direct  from  the  plant. 


PACKED  IN  75  lb.  BAGS 
and  in  150  lb.  BARRELS 


for  farmers  , 

’^iZr-Orrned , 


Fill  out  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it 
today.  Learn  how  to  stop  chick  losses. 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Ass'n,  Inc. 
Room  2110,  II  W.  42 d  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  free  Bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dry  Skim  Milk. 
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What  could  be  finer  for 
a  bridal  gift  than  any  one 
of  the  dozens  of  practical, 
home-making  needs  that 
you  can  find  in  this  “F arm 
Service”  Hardware  Store? 


Any  bride  would  ap¬ 
preciate  as  a  shower  or 
wedding  gift  such  a  thing 
as  a  nice  set  of  silverware, 
percolator,  set  of  alumi¬ 
num  or  other  kitchen 


utensils,  fine  cutlery,  a 
pressure  cooker,  or  some 
such  kitchen  convenience. 
We  are  always  glad  to 
show  our  varied  assort¬ 


ment  of  suitable  wedding 
gifts,  and  to  have  them 
come  from  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  gives  them  a 
stamp  of  dependable  quality. 
If  you  have  gifts  to  buy  for 
the  June  bride,  be  sure  to  go 
first  to  your  nearest  “tag” 
store,  where  your  money  will 
buy  the  utmost  in  value  and 
pleasure  giving. 


Witty, 


Gifts  for 
Weddings, 
Anniversaries 
and  Graduation 


Rhubarb  Desserts 

This  Vegetable  Is  Good  for  More  than  Just  “Pie  Timber ” 


Princess  Rhubarb  Pie: — Cut  the  ten¬ 
der  tips  of  rhubarb  stalks  in  small 
pieces  and  with  them  fill  an  unbaked 
pastry  shell.  Cover  liberally  with 
powdered  sugar  and  over  the  top  put 
strips  of  rich  pastry.  Put  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  and  bake  until  the  juice  can 
be  seen  in  jelly  bubbles  through  the 
lattice  work.  Remove  from  oven, 
chill  quickly,  heap  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  serve.  L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

For  company  dinner  this  rhubarb  pie 
de  luxe  is  an  attractive  way  of  serving 
our  humble  vegetable  pie. 

❖  ❖ *  * 

Stewed  Rhubarb: — Pare  and  cut  in 
inch  lengths,  add  a  dust  of  salt  and 
a  cupful  of  sugar  to  each  dozen  stalks 
of  rhubarb.  Put  half  cupful  water 
in  bottom  of  stewing  pan,  add  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  sugar  and  put  over  slow  fire 


Smart  for  Young  Girls 


Pattern  3385  with  its  front  and  back 
pleats  from  shoulder  to  hem  has  anoth¬ 
er  original  touch  in  its  diagonal  stitch¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  maximum  of  style  effect 
with  a  minimum  of  work.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
In  the  8-year  size  1 %  yards  of  32  or  36 
inch  material  with  %  yard  contrasting  is 
sufficient  to  make  it.  Price  13c. 


until  juice  is  drawn  out,  then  increase 
heat  and  cook  until  tender.  Keep 
closely  covered.  In  another  dish  cook 
the  ends  and  peel  of  the  rhubarb  us¬ 
ing  as  little  water  as  possible  and  pour 
this  over  the  cooked  rhubarb  five  min¬ 
utes  before  removing  from  the  fire  to 
give  it  a  pink  color. — L.  M.  T.,  New 
York. 

If  your  rhubarb  is  sufficiently  ten¬ 
der  the  pink  skin  may  be  left  on.  You 
will  have  to  exercise  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  leave 
it  on. 

*  *  * 

Rhubarb  Pie: — Cut  young,  tender 
rhubarb  in  inch  lengths,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  heat  to  boiling  point. 
Do  not  cook  until  it  loses  its  shape. 
Drain  and  put  in  a  pie  pan  lined  with 
a  rich  paste;  over  the  top  sprinkle 
three-fourths  cupful  sugar,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  salt.  Dust  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  flour  and  dot  with 
one  tablespoonful  butter  and  a  grated 
orange  peel.  Arrange  strips  of  pas¬ 


try  lattice-work  fashion  over  top  and 
bake  thirty  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 
— D.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Rhubarb  varies  in  acid  so  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  will  have  to  vary  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

*  *  * 

Rhubarb  Tapioca: — Cook  two  pints 
of  rhubarb  in  a  double  boiler  until 
tender.  Do  not  stir  it.  Add  two 
cupfuls  sugar  and  cook  ten  minutes. 
Lift  very  carefully  to  an  earthen  pud- 


Popular  Pieced  Quilts 


Women  everywhere  are  interested  in 
piecing  quilts  afid  here  are  some  especial¬ 
ly  nice  designs!  Others  will  follow  and 
you  can  build  up  a  nice  collection  of  de¬ 
signs  by  saving  all  as  they  appear.  If 
you  icish  the  paper  pattern  for  these  de¬ 
signs  send  15c  in  stamps  per  block  ( giv¬ 
ing  name  and  number  of  block )  to  House¬ 
hold  Department ,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  If  you 
wish  a  sample  block  already  pieced  send 
thirty  cents  to  the  same  address. 


ding  dish,  add  two-thirds  cupful  in¬ 
stant  tapioca  or  cooked  pearl  tapioca 
to  the  syrup  in  the  dish  in  which  rhu¬ 
barb  was  cooked  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Add  one  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter  and  the  juice  of  half  an  orange. 
Pour  the  rhubarb  in  pudding  dish  and 
set  in  oven  to  brown.  Serve  with  a 
foamy  sauce. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  delightful  combination. 
Those  to  whom  the  concentrated  acid 
of  rhubarb  is  trying  the  added  starch 
of  the  tapioca  is  most  acceptable. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

ONTROL  over  the  emotions  is  not 
always  easy;  some  of  the  greatest 
crises  in  the  home  come  about  because 
some  member  of  the  family  has  never 
got  on  top  of  the  job  of  controlling  his 
emotions.  Anger  or  fear  and  all  the 
little  variations  of  these  emotions  such 
as  jealousy,  irritability,  impatience,  ex¬ 
aggerated  idea  of  dangers,  imagined 
illnesses  and  so  on  and  so  on,  can  do 
more  to  upset  the  even  tenor  of  steady 
home  living  than  an  occasional  great 
crisis  faced  heroically  and  quickly 
over. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  woman  to  let 
herself  get  into  the  habit  of  fearing 
the  worst,  in  fact,  of  letting  her  imagi¬ 
nation  run  clear  away  with  her.  I 
saw  this  happen:  a  business  girl  fell 
down  two  or  three  steps  of  a  concrete 
stairway  on  to  a  tiled  floor.  She  felt 
a  pain  in  her  ankle  and  knew  it  was 
broken  or  badly  sprained.  By  the 
time  we  could  pick  her  up  she  saw 
herself  in  bed  for  weeks,  her  office 
work  all  shot  to  pieces,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  a  wreck.  We  helped  her  to  a 
seat,  got  proper  treatment  for  the  foot 
and  found  that  it  was  merely  strained 
a  little  and  no  serious  harm  done.  She 
was  able  to  go  to  work  the  next  day. 

I  know  two  young  mothers  (I’m  not 
saying  how  many  more)  who  when  the 
children  get  upset  carry  on  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  husband  and  father 
has  not  only  the  worry  about  the  sick 
child  but  the  additional  job  of  pacify¬ 
ing  a  hysterical  wife.  Of  course,  this 
lack  of  control  is  due  to  fatigue,  but 
a  rational  viewpoint  on  the  mother’s 
part  would  help  everybody,  herself 
most  of  all.  The  health  experts  tell 
us  to  think  in  terms  of  positive  health. 
Do  not  always  expect  people  to  be  sick. 
That  does  not  mean  that  real  illnesses 
should  be  neglected  but  that  fancied 


ones  should  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The 
Chinese  pay  their  doctors  to  keep  them 
well — there’s  positive  health  thinking 
for  you.  No  doubt  there  is  close  re¬ 
lation  between  the  mental  and  bodily 
conditions:  a  healthy  body  makes  it 
easier  to  control  irritability  or  other 
manifestations  of  anger  due  to  frayed 
nerves.  On  the  other  hand  one  can 
build  up  good  control  by  consciously 
and  conscientiously  working  at  the 
job. — Aunt  Janet. 


Clearing  Room  of 
Mosquitoes 

Mosquitoes  may  be  driven  from  a 
room  by  hanging  tender  branches  of 
castor  beans  here  and  there  or  by 
spreading  wilted  leaves  of  the  castor 
bean  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The 
Entomology  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommends  sprinkling  equal  parts  of 
spirits  of  camphor  and  oil  of  citronella 
and  y2  part  of  oil  of  cedar  on  a  towel 
and  hanging  this  at  the  head  of  a 
bed  in  a  room  infested  with  mos¬ 
quitoes. 


Treatment  for  Poison  Ivy 

What  is  a  good  treatment  for  poison 
ivy  blister? 

HE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommends  mixture 
of  zinc  oxide  15  grams,  phenol  2 
grams,  lime  water  to  make  250  c  c. 
Your  druggist  can  prepare  this. 


Becoming  New  Style 


son’s  best  hints  in  dresses.  With  its 
round  neck  and  shoulder  bow  and  made 
in  the  beautiful  summer  materials  it 
would  make  a  frock  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  sweet  girl  graduate.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  id-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  36 -inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 
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Our  Sunday  School  Has  a  Piano 


Some  Say  VS/ 

YES,  we’ve  made  the  first  payment 
on  a  piano  for  our  Community  Sun¬ 
day  School,  where  every  denomination 
meets  each  Sunday  to  worship  the 
same  kind  Heavenly  Father. 

“Kickers”  say  we  will  never  pay  for 
the  piano,  but  we  intend  to  show  ’em. 

The  members  of  the  purchasing 
committee,  met  with  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  finance  committees,  and 
planned  a  series  of  socials.  Our  best 
talent  was  used  for  our  first  program 
and  a  copy  of  the  program  was  printed 
in  the  little  town  paper  before  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  social  so  a  good  crowd  was 
present.  An  admission  of  ten  cents 
for  children  and  fifteen  cents  for 
grown-ups  was  charged.  All  said  the 
program  was  worth  the  price  alone. 
Games  were  played  and  then  a  plate 
was  passed  and  each  was  given  two 
sandwiches,  cucumber  pickle,  two 
cookies,  and  a  cup  of  cocoa.  Every¬ 
thing  was  donated  for  the  first  social, 
so  all  was  clear  gain.  Home-made 
candy  and  pop  corn  were  also  sold. 
We  cleared  $28.00. 

Monthly  Festivals  Will  Help 
the  Plan 

Our  well  laid  future  plans  are  to 
hold  a  fruit  festival  each  month.  June 
will  be  strawberries.  No  admission 
will  be  charged;  but  we  will  serve 
dishes  of  ice  cream  covered  with  straw¬ 
berries,  plain  dishes  of  strawberries, 
strawberry  shortcake,  and  strawberry 
punch. 

In  July  we  will  have  cherry  time, 
serving  cherry  pie  with  whipped  cream, 
cherry  ice  cream  served  in  cones,  cher¬ 
ry  gelatin  with  slices  of  angel  food 
cake — take  your  choice,  please!  The 
special  on  the  program  will  be  a 
“Cherry-blossom  Drill”  given  by 
eighteen  girls  in  Japanese  kimonos, 
and  a  Japanese  pantomime. 

August  brings  peaches,  when  we 
plan  to  serve  old  fashioned  peach  cob¬ 
bler,  sliced  peaches  and  cream,  and 
peach  sherbet. 

September.  Oh,  you  watermelon 
and  grape  festival!  Long  tables  will 
be  spread  in  the  church  yard  with  hol- 
lowed-out  watermelons  filled  with 
grapes  for  the  centerpiece.  One  lady 
will  let  us  have  her  “talking  machine” 
and  we  have  records  of  “Watermelon 
Club  March”,  Plantation  Melodies  and 
Medleys,  several  coon  songs  and  jokes 
about  the  watermelon.  Interesting 
and  amusing  recitations  and  readings 
will  be  given,  not  forgetting  James 
Whitcomb  Riley’s  “Watermelon  Time”. 
We  will  serve  only  sliced  watermelons 
and  luscious  fresh  grapes,  and  grape 
juice. 

You  will  see  that  all  plans  call  for 
out-of-door  entertainment,  and  each 
time  certain  members  are  placed  in 
charge  of  young  children,  young  people 


e  Can  Never  Pay  for  It 

and  the  older  ones,  for  leaders,  so  all 
will  have  a  good  time  and  want  to 
come  again.  All  join  .for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  refreshments. 

Then  comes  October  with  her  wealth 
of  apples  and  nuts,  and  we  will  enter¬ 
tain  with  Hallowe’en  thoughts,  decora¬ 
tions  and  spirits.  We  will  serve  ap¬ 
ple  salad,  ginger  bread  and  fresh  cider. 
We  trust  this  will  be  our  last  payment, 
and  all  can  imagine  with  how  much 
pleasure  we  will  entertain,  if  this  is 
the  case. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have 
a  roadside  stand,  as  many  of  us  are  on 
a  main  traveled  auto  road,  and  we  may 
undertake  that  plan,  as  so  many  write 
of  being  successful.  The  faithful  few 
are  determined  to  pay  for  the  piano 


Charming  Little  Outfit 


Bloomer  dress  pattern  3446  is  ideal  for 
little  sister  when  made  up  in  the  pretty 
sprigged  dimity,  plain  colored  organdies 
or  in  voiles  of  delicate  color.  For  play- 
wear  heavier  materials  can  be  used,  ging¬ 
ham,  cotton,  broadcloth  or  print.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  For  the  A-year 
size  it  takes  1%  yards  of  217-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yard  of  211-inch  material  for 
bloomers.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Summer  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


But  We  Will 

with  all  the  good  folks  to  help. — Mabel 
Fern  Mitchell,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 

Pictures  You  Want  to  See 

( These  pictures  are  recommended  by 
the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures.) 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitablity  as  follows : 

Unmarked — General  audience — Pictures 
primarily  interesting  to  adults,  and  while 
not  especially  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls  neither  objectionable  for  them. 

Hs — Family  audience,  including  young 
people.  Pictures  acceptable  to  adults 
and  also  interesting  to  and  wholesome 
for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
(juvenile). 

J— Family  audiences,  including  children. 
Pictures  acceptable  to  adults  and  also 
interesting  to  and  wholesome  for  boys 
and  girls  of  grammar  school  age  (ju¬ 
venile). 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done 
but  not  necessarily  exceptional. 

hs  Sharp  Shooters — Fox— 6  rls. — George 
O’Brien,  Lois  Moran — Comedy-drama  of 
three  sailors  and  particularly  the  love 
story  of  one  of  the  three. 

j  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills — First  Na¬ 
tional — 9  rls. — Alec.  B.  Francis,  Molly 
O’Day.  Story  of  life  among  the  hills  of 
Missouri.  The  characters  are  well  drawn 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  hill 
country  is  well  kept.  (Novel  by  Harold 
Bell  Wright.) 

hs  *Sorrell  and  Son — United  Artists — 
10  rls. — H.  B.  Warner,  Anna  Q.  Nilsson. 
Drama  of  the  love  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son.  An  ex-officer  in 
the  British  Army  devotes  his  life  to  his 
boy.  (Novel  by  Warwick  Deeping.) 

hs  A  Texas  Steer — First  National — 8 
reels — Will  Rogers.  A  good  comedy.  Will 
Rogers  comes  to  Washington  as  a  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Texas  bringing  his  out¬ 
landish  wife  and  daughter  who  attempt 
to  enter  society.  (Play  by  Charles  Hoyt.) 

hs  *Wild  Geese — Tiffany — 7  rls. — Belle 
Bennett,  Russell  Simpson,  Eve  Southern. 
Family  drama  in  which  a  fanatical  father 
is  a  tyrant  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
abuses  them  to  gratify  his  miserliness 
and  greed  for  land.  The  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  revolts  and  the  father  finally  perishes. 
Skillful  and  sincere  handling  of  an  un¬ 
usual  theme.  (Novel  by  Martha  Osten- 
so.) 

j  Circus,  The,  United  Artists — 7  rls. — 
Charlie  Chaplin — Good  rollicking  comedy 
of  circus  life.  Charlie  Chaplin  keeps  one 
laughing  in  many  new  antics. 

*Crowd,  The,  Metro,  9  rls.  Eleanor 
Boardman,  John  Murray.  Interesting 
character  study  of  a  shallow,  optimistic 
youth  who  marries  and  makes  big  prom¬ 
ises  to  his  wife  which  he  is  not  able  to 
fulfill. 

hs  Finders  Keepers,  Universal,  6  rls. 
Laura  LaPlante,  John  Harr  on.  Comedy 
of  life  in  a  training  camp  and  the  love 
affair  of  the  commander’s  daughter. 
(Novel  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.) 


If  the  new  tin  ware  is  greased  well 
with  lard  and  put  in  the  oven  and  well 
heated  it  will  not  rust. — I.  B. 

♦  *  * 

When  the  cheese  becomes  so  dry 
that  it  crumbles  when  one  attempts  to 
grate  it,  place  in  the  food  chopper 
and  it  will  grind  beautifully  and  be 
used  in  one  hundred  and  one  dishes. — 
M.  F.  M. 


Lodge  Pillows  Nos.  5011,  5016  Included 

We  show  herewith  most  beautifully 
executed  designs  of  lodge  pillows  on  beau¬ 
tiful,  heavy  tan  fabric  with  raised  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  fabric.  These  numbers  will 
appeal  to  some  member  of  nearly  every 


family,  and  when  completed  will  make 
a  lasting  and  beautiful  appointment  for 
any  home.  Any  one  of  these  pillows 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  65  cents. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
our  book  the  Art  of  Embroidery  consist¬ 


ing  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  illus¬ 
trations  showing  all  the  principal  stitches. 
Our  catalog  showing  complete  line  of  art 
embroidery  stamped  goods  may  be  had 
for  10  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  -  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


“Baby’s  creepin’  now  .  .  . 


The  things  that  baby  gets  so  grimy 
in  his  cheerful  attempts  to  get  about 
the  world  a  bit  certainly  give  the 
washtubs  plenty  of  exercise!  And 
how  about  yourself?  Here,  indeed, 
you  need  the  extra  help  that 
Fels-Naptha  gives  you — the  extra 
help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha,  blended  together  in  >me 
golden  bar.  The  naptha  loosens  the 
clinging  dirt  and  the  rich  soapy  suds 
wash  it  away.  Try  Fels-Naptha  on 
your  very  next  wash-day  and  see  why 
so  many  mothers  feel  that  .  . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAi' 


“STAMMERING 

]fs  Cause  and  ©re  ” 

You  can  tie  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book 
on  Stammering  and  Stuttering.  It  tells  how  I  cured 
myself  after  Stammering  and  Stuttering  for  20  years. 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 

10813  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis 


Have  Good  Hair 
And  Glean  Scalp 

Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 
_  ^  Work  Wonders 

Tn^urJNew^havin^Stickj^ 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fgjSI 

PARKER’S 

|  HAIR  BALSAM 

1  Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling- 

Restores  Color  and 

I  Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

J|  60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 

/Mm 

3  Hiscox  Chem.  Works,  Patchopue,  N.  Y. 

1I7AAT  BLANKETS —  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Send 
W UUL  BATTING —  us  your  wool  and  we  will 

ROBES —  make  beautiful  serviceable 

products  that  will  give  satisfaction  both  in  possession 
and  the  service  they  render.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
for  catalog  and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN 
MILLS.  Dept.  G,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

We  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  several  debates,  hoping  that 
they  might  be  of  help  in  your 
work  of  preparing  Grange  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

*  *  * 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday ? 

*  *  * 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

*  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink? 

*  *  * 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

*  *  * 

Any  one  of  these  outlines  will  be 
sent  to  Granges,  Farmers’  Clubs 
or  others  who  will  make  use  of 
them  on  receipt  of  6  cents  to 
cover  mailing-  costs. 

Send  to 
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Wooden  Spoil  —By  Victor  Rousseau 


M  ARIE  burst  into  reckless  laughter. 

“I  know  that  thou  canst  never 
care  for  me,”  Baptist  persisted.  “But  if 
he  wrongs  thee  I  kill  him.  Note  well 
—I  kill  him!” 

Marie  laughed  bitterly  and  more 
loudly.  It  was  amusing  to  spite  and 
deceive  St.  Boniface,  even  through 
Baptiste.  Yet,  when  he  was  gone  back 
to  his  schooner,  something  that  she 
did  not  understand  quite  unexpectedly 
rose  in  her  throat  and  choked  her.  She 
wanted  to  call  him  back.  She  was 
amazed  St.  Boniface  was  growing  dear 
to  her.  It  was  becoming  what  it  had 
never  been  her  home. 

Then  she  forced  her  thoughts  away 
from  these  things  and  lay  on  her  bed, 
waiting  sleeplessly  until  dawn.  When 
the  first  streaks  of  light  were  in  the 
sky  she  rose,  packed  her  little  store 
of  clothing  into  a  cheap  straw-bound 
case,  and  stole  down  to  the  parlour. 
She  waited. 

Presently  there  came  the  faintest 
tap  at  the  door.  She  opened  it  noise¬ 
lessly.  A  shadow  was  waiting  there. 
“C’est  toi,  Nanette.?” 

“He  is  waiting  for  thee  upon  the 
shore.  And  he  has  brought  back  my 
lover  to  me,  as  he  promised.  We  go 
to  Quebec  together  aboard  his  ship.” 

Nanette’s  voice  was  tremulous  with 
happiness.  She  had  never  seen  Le¬ 
blanc  since  the  day  when  he  abandon¬ 
ed  her  in  Ste.  Marie.  She  had  learned 
that  he  was  working  in  St.  Boniface; 
but  when  she  went  there  to  find  him 
she  was  ordered  from  the  limits  with 
threats  by  Morris.  However,  Leblanc 
had  sent  her  a  message  that  some  day 
soon,  if  she  did  not  attempt  to  find 
him,  he  would  return  to  her.  She 
had  lived  in  that  unquenched  hope,  and 
now  that  wonderful  day  had  dawned, 
for  he  was  to  meet  her  if  she  brought 
back  Marie.  He  was  to  take  her  to 
the  city,  to  marry  her  and  give  her  a 
ring.  Then  she,  too,  would  have 
shaken  the  dust  of  St.  Boniface  from 
her  shoes  for  ever. 

Marie  Dupont  locked  the  door,  and 
the  two  girls  stole  away  side  by  side 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning  along  the 
beach  until  they  reached  the  place 
where  Pierre  and  Leblanc  were  wait¬ 
ing.  Pierre  caught  Marie  in  his  arms 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  It  was 
the  first  time  any  one  had  kissed  her. 
She  trembled,  half  afraid,  half  regret¬ 
ful,  as  one  who  hovers  upon  the  brink 
of  the  irrevocable. 

Pierre’s  boat  was  waiting.  It  was 
the  smuggling  craft,  a  yawl  which, 
when  it  became  too  notorious  along  the 
river,  had  been  converted  into  a  sloop 
by  the  removal  of  the  jigger-mast. 
Pierre  stepped  aboard  and  gave  the  girl 
his  hand. 

“It  is  a  little  boat  to  go  so  far,”  said 
Marie  wistfully,  not  knowing  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  city. 

And  she  hesitated,  conscious  of  the 
tremendous  import  of  the  movement. 
Again  she  found  herself  remembering 
Baptiste;  and  now  his  patience  and  his 
care  for  her  assumed  a  new  light  sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  she  looked  out  through  a 
window  where  there  had  been  only  a 
wall  before. 

Nanette,  scrambling  aboard  before 
her,  laughed  and  caught  her  by  the 
other  hand.  Leblanc  pushed  her  from 
the  beach.  He  leaped  in  after  her, 
and  the  vessel  moved  into  deep  water. 

The  girls  sat  in  the  tiny  cabin,  while 
Pierre  and  Leblanc  ran  up  the  sails. 
As  the  sloop  began  to  pitch  in  the 
rough  Gulf  waters  Marie  grew  more 
afraid.  She  was  conscious  that  her 
happiness  had  left  her. 

They  had  started  too  late.  In  the 
middle  of  the  channel  the  little  boat 
with  its  primitive  centreboard  was 
caught  in  the  rough  currents  that  beat 


of  the  tide.  They  drifted  steadily  down 
the  north  shore.  Pierre  cursed  as  he 
strove  to  tack.  Leblanc  produced  a 
bottle  of  brandy  and  began  to  drink. 
Pierre  made  Marie  swallow  some,  and 
when  Leblanc  relieved  him  grew  more 
boisterous  in  his  lovemaking.  Nan¬ 
ette  was  already  half  intoxicated.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  two  men  fell  to  quarrelling, 
until  the  realization  that  they  were 
below  the  island  and  making  for  the 
open  Gulf  sobered  them. 

It  was  no  such  departure  as  Marie 
had  anticipated.  She  crouched  in  the 
cabin  in  growing  fear,  terrified  at  the 
change  in  Pierre  and  in  Nanette.  Again 
and  again  Pierre  came  to  her  to  force 
more  brandy  on  her,  and  each  time  that 
she  refused  he  grew  angrier.  Once 
she  began  to  cry,  and  then  afraid  of 
his  gathering  rage,  pleaded  with  him: 


to  her,  and  once  Nanette  shook  her, 
and  seemed  afraid.  When  she  re¬ 
gained  consciousness  she  found  that 
the  boat  was  in  calm  water.  They 
were  under  the  lee  of  an  island,  and 
the  sun  was  low  in  the  west. 

The  sloop  grounded,  and  Pierre, 
picking  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
ashore  and  set  her  down  on  the  beach. 
She  staggered  to  her  feet.  The  sloop 
was  beached,  and  Leblanc  and  Nan¬ 
ette  were  at  her  side. 

“But  this  is  not  Quebec,”  Marie 
stammered;  and  then,  looking  about 
in  bewilderment,  she  recognized  where 
she  was. 

Pierre  caught  her  by  the  arm.  “We 
are  not  going  to  Quebec,”  he  exclaimed 
roughly. 

“Pierre,  why  are  we  here  ?  I  must 
go  home.  Take  me  home!” 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  nas  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer.  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 

goes  back  to  the  States,  Hilary  refuses . Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 

engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madel  eine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
This  creates  a  scene  at  the  chateau  which  caused  Rosny  to  suffer  a 
stroke.  He  slowly  recovers.  One  of  Brousseau’s  henchman  tells  the 
story  that  Hilary  is  in  love  with  Marie  Dupont,  a  young  girl  of  St.  Boni¬ 
face.  Jean  Baptiste  who  loves  her,  faces  her  with  the  story. 


“Pierre,  I  am  afraid.  I  thought  it 
was  a  bigger  boat.  I  am  afraid  of 
your  friend.  Take  me  home.  Some 
other  time  I  will  come - ” 


about  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  turn 


He  cursed  her  and  shook  her  from 
him.  Then,  as  she  clung  to  him 
again,  he  struck  her  across  the  face. 
His  was  her  first  blow,  as  his  had 
been  her  first  kiss.  She  sank  down 
in  the  cabin  and  wept  heartbrokenly, 
and  now  she  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
the  waves  that  lapped  the  boat’s  sides 
as  it  tossed  and  reared  in  the  surging 
waters. 

An  hour  went  by.  The  turning  tide 
and  veering  wind  enabled  the  men  to 
get  the  craft  under  control  again  and 
head  her  up  the  river.  Pierre  came 
to  Marie  with  the  brandy  bottle.  He 
thrust  it  into  her  face. 

“Come,  little  one,  let  us  kiss  and 
make  up,”  she  shouted. 

He  pulled  her  to  her  feet.  Her 
world  was  broken,  life  seemed  hope¬ 
less,  and  in  her  broken  pride  she  stood 
humbly  before  him  in  the  rocking  boat, 
her  hands  clasped. 

“Pierre,  I  am  sorry,”  she  wept. 
“Thou  knowest  I  love  thee,  Pierre. 
Forgive  me.” 

Pierre  laughed.  It  was  good  to  see 
her  thus. 

“Soon  we  shall  reach  Quebec,  little 
one,”  he  said,  “and  then  thou  shalt 
have  thy  ring.” 

“Tonight?”  she  faltered,  with  still 
sinking  heart.  He  had  forgiven  her, 
then;  still,  everything  was  changed, 
and  St.  Boniface  was  far  away  across 
the  waters. 

“Surely  tonight,”  he  answered. 

Marie’s  head  swam,  the  boat  seem¬ 
ed  spinning  round;  she  lay  in  the  cab¬ 
in,  conscious  vaguely  of  Leblanc  and 
Nanette  beside  her,  laughing  and  mak¬ 
ing  love.  Hours  passed  before  she  re¬ 
alized  completely  where  she  was. 
Sometimes  she  heard  Pierre  speaking 


The  terror  of  her  position  dawned  on 
her.  She  sobbed  wildly  and  wrung 
her  hands.  Nanette  cajoled  her. 

“Come,  don’t  be  a  little  fool,”  she 
said.  “We  are  going  to  stay  here — 
the  four  of  us.  It  will  be  like  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Come,  then,  Marie.” 

She  screamed  wildly.  Pierre  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  her  savagely  with  up¬ 
raised  hand,  but  Nanette  restrained 
him.  “No,  do  not  strike  her,”  she 
pleaded. 

“Come,  then,”  growled  Pierre. 

She  screamed  again,  wildly,  and 
fought  furiously  for  her  freedom. 
Pierre  struck  her  again  and  again; 
then,  lifting  her  into  his  arms,  he 
clapped  one  hand  across  her  mouth  and 
began  to  carry  her  up  the  beach  to¬ 
ward  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  ISLAND 


LAFE  and  Hilary  started  for  the  isl¬ 
and  at  one  o’clock.  They  planned 
to  spend  three  hours  there  and  return 
on  the  evening  tide. 

Hilary,  seated  opposite  his  triend, 
told  him  of  the  conversation  with 
Louis,  who,  manipulating  the  tiller, 
heard  nothing. 

“If  Louis  will  swear  to  what  he  in¬ 
formed  me,”  he  said,  “it  means  that 
we  can  clap  Brousseau  into  jail.  Oth¬ 
erwise  he’ll  never  give  up  his  schemes 
against  me,  because  he  has  a  personal 
grievance.” 

“Mr.  Askew,”  said  Lafe,  “might  I 
put  a  question  to  you  without  giving 
offence  ?” 

“You  may,  Connell.” 

“I’m  only  saying  what  everybody’s 
saying  in  St.  Boniface,  and  that  is 
about  your  cutting  Brousseau  out  with 
Mademoiselle  Rosny.” 

“I  guess  it’s  true,  Lafe,”  said  Hilary. 
“Lafe,  she’s — well,  you  understand.” 

“I  guess  I  do,”  said  Lafe.  He 


stretched  out  a  sinewy  hand  and 
gripped  Hilary’s  warmly.  “I  wish 
Clarice — my  wife — could  meet  yo’\”  he 
said. 

“I  hope  she  will,  Lafe.  some  day.  But 
now  about  Brousseau.” 

“I  asked  you  that,”  said  Lafe,  “be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  lot  hangs  on  it.  Now 
as  to  Louis — he  wouldn’t  swear.  If 
he  did  swear,  he’d  swear  that  he’d  been 
lying  as  soon  as  Brousseau  slipped  him 
a  ten-dollar  bill.  No,  sir,  it  won’t  do. 
We’ve  got  to  get  the  fox  right  into 
the  trap  before  we  spring  it.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  am  no  hand  at  spring¬ 
ing  traps,  Lafe.” 

“No.  But  we’ve  got  to  give  him 
rope  enough  to  hang  himself.  We 
don’t  want  to  go  off  at  half-cock. 
That’s  plainer,  ain’t  it?  My  advice 
is  as  before:  lie  low.  You  see,  sir, 
when  a  man  schemes  and  schemes  and 
plans  his  crooked  work,  all  that  he’s 
doing  is  to  twist  the  rope  tighter 
round  his  own  neck.  We’ve  got  him 
now,  but  we  must  get  the  noose  tight, 
so  that  he  won’t  wriggle  out  of  it. 
And  he’ll  twist  it  tight  next  time  he 
wriggles.  That’s  my  idea,  Mr.  As¬ 
kew.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right  as  usual,  Lafe,” 
answered  Hilary.  “But  I’ve  been  ly¬ 
ing  low  a  thundering  long  time.” 

No  more  was  said  upon  the  subject. 
Hilary  watched  the  nearing  land  with 
interest  as  he  began  to  make  out  the 
luxurious  growth  of  conifers  that  cov¬ 
ered  it  almost  to  the  sea’s  verge. 

“There  ought  to  be  some  fine  cut¬ 
ting  there  for  us  some  day,”  said  Hil- 
iary.  “Hello!  What’s  that?” 

“Somebody  has  got  there  before  us,” 
said  Connell. 

A  boat  came  into  view,  a  little  fish¬ 
ing  sloop,  much  like  Duval’s,  beached 
on  the  shore,  the  sails  down,  the  bow 
high  above  high  water. 

“That  boat  belongs  to  Jacques  Brous¬ 
seau,”  said  Louis,  pointing  toward  it. 

“What’s  he  doing  on  my  limits,  I 
wonder,”  mused  Hilary. 

“Maybe  he’s  come  over  here  to  set 
a  line  of  traps,”  suggested  Lafe.  “I 
heard  him  say  he  thought  there  was  a 
pair  of  blue  foxes  on  the  island.” 

“But  he  wouldn’t  trap  foxes  in 
November.” 

“Well,  I  guess  he’s  making  this  his 
winter  quarters.  He’s  trapped  the 
seigniory  so  long  that  he  thinks  it’s 
his  territory.” 

“Well,  he’s  welcome,  so  long  as  he 
doesn’t  start  a  forest  fire,  I  suppose,” 
said  Hilary.  He  felt  a  little  anxious 
at  the  old  man’s  presence  there.  A 
match  carelessly  flung  down,  a  coal 
blown  from  a  fire,  and  the  island, 
strewn  with  dead  leaves  and  withered 
undergrowth,  would  blaze  from  end  to 
end. 

They  grounded.  Leaving  Louis 
stretched  out  in  the  boat,  under  a  tar¬ 
paulin,  Lafe  and  Hilary  started  up  the 
sloping  beach  toward  the  interior.  The 
first  thing  they  noticed  as  peculiar, 
when  they  had  passed  the  outer  fringe 
of  trees,  was  the  existence  of  a  well- 
defined  trail. 

It  did  not  run  down  to  the  shore 
where  they  had  landed,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  at  the  point  of  the  island,  facing  the 
opening  of  the  Gulf.  They  stopped 
and  looked  at  it. 

“Do  you  suppose  old  Jacques  made 
all  that?”  asked  Lafe. 

“Too  wide?” 

“And  too  hard,  Mr.  Askew.  This 
has  been  stamped  out  this  summer. 
And  Jacques  has  only  been  here  a 
week,  at  mosi.” 

“Then — ?”  asked  Hilary. 

“Somebody  else  has  been  on  the  isl¬ 
and  all  summer,  or  at  least  most  of 
the  summer.  Maybe  two  or  three  of 
them.  It  lodks  like  it.” 

“If  any  one  had  been  here  hunting 
(.Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Classified 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  pups  and 
dogs  ship  C.O.H.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  SHEPHERDS  you  will  be 
proud  to  own,  snappy  lieelbiters  that  go  for  stock  alone. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  BULL  TERRIER  MALE.  International 
time  recording  clock,  nearly  new.  NOBLE,  5  Morgan 
Ave„  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  hook 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding  care  and 
breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER, 
PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

TWO  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ready  for  service,  several 
younger.  Dams  large  imported  cows,  good  producers. 
Herd  accredited  and  abortion  tested.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  and  breeding.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS — eleven  and  six¬ 
teen  months.  WOOD  BROS.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS— six  weeks  old.  Good  breed¬ 
ing,  reasonably  priced.  Write  to  CLIFFORD  B.  BUCK, 
Skyvue  Farm.  Salt  Point.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Large  strong  healthy 
stock.  MISS  GERTRUDE  WALKER,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS — Turkeys-Geese-Ducks-Guineas— 
Stock  Eggs  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, 
Pa.  * 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Frostproof- 
heavy  layers — very  profitable.  Baby  chicks.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

- f~ — - -  '  —————————————— 

PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Choice  $1.25  dozen;  $10-100.  ROLLIN  SHEARER, 
Northfleld,  Mass. 

POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  11  for 
$1.25.  Black  Giant  eggs  15  for  $1.25.  RUPRAC1IT 
BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  10c  each  delivered. 
PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 

PRICES  REDUCED — Prize  winning  strain  purebred 
Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs  $8.00  dozen;  June  poults 
$1.00;  Columbian  Wyandotte  eggs  $8.00-100.  MRS.  C. 
J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— Finest  stock— best  lay¬ 
ers — greatest  profits.  Free  circular.  VALLEY 
FARM,  R.  D.  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs.  $1.00  per 
15.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

90  VARIETIES— Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  pigeons,  dogs, 
hares,  ferrets,  parrots  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored 
description.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  7c  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan.  Leg. 
mixed.  Healthy  free  range  flocks.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

CHICKS'— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WYCIvOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn 
Chix.  $7.50  per  100.  Extra  nice  healthy  chix  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  Other  matings  $7.00  per  100.  Order  from 
advertisement  or  write.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  McAlisteville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25,  Barred  Rock  chicks  $12. 
Leghorns  $11  per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  From  good  strong  free  range 
stock.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Poults— $1.00  each.  $12  dozen. 
MRS.  MARY  GWAY,  Chaplin,  Conn. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike,  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIOLIA 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

4.000,000  SWEET~ POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 

and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  isr  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. _ 

50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage :  Co 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
—$2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNC1LL 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— Joy  mixture,  $2.50 

per  100;  Glad  mixture,  $1.25  per  100;  small  named 
varieties  12  kinds  labeled  $1.50  per  100.  Delivered 
3rd  zone.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon. 
Vt. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

158  ACRE  RIVER  FLAT  FARM,  best  markets,  40 
cow  pasture,  woods,  orchard,  40  cow  basement  barn, 
10  room  house,  electric  lights,  running  water,  32  cows. 
8  young  cattle,  bulls,  3  horses.  75  hens,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  new  ton  truck,  extension  equipment.  Every¬ 
thing  $11,000.  Liberal  terms.  Serious  accident,  must 
sell.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co..  Newark,  New  York 
State  (nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


SALESMAN— To  call  on  dairy  farms,  milk  plants 
and  ice  cream  plants  with  our  well-known  specialties, 
Rid-o-fly,  Kine-ol,  Chlorofectant.  Liberal  commission. 
Automobile  necessary.  Address  AMERICAN  OIL  & 
DISINFECTANT  CORP.,  114-5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WHY  NOT  EARN  a  new  automobile  in  your  spare 
time?  You  can  do  so  easily.  Let  us  tell  you  how. 
PEQUOD  NURSERIES,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY’,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St- 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100-90c 
300-$2;  1000-$5.  Jumbo  —  Glenmary  —  Sample  —  Big 

Late — Stevens  late  Champion — 100-$1;  300-$2.50 
1000-$6;  500  of  one  variety  at  1000  rate.^ Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Everbearer,  Champion,  25 -75c;  50  -$1 
100-$1.50;  300-$4;  Mastodon,  25-$1.00:  50-$1.75,  100 
$3;  200-$5;  Raspberry,  Latham  (red)  10c  each;  25 
$1.50;  50-$2.50;  100-$4;  Columbians  (purple)  10c  each 
25-$1.50 ;  50-$2.50;  100-$3.50;  Plum  Farmer  (black) 
10c  each;  25-$l;  50-$1.50;  100-$2.50;  300-$9.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED — Oswego  ensilage  corn.  Excellent  for 
silage,  matures  two  weeks  earlier  than  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes.  Seed  from  college  inspected  field  for  sale. 
Germination  97%.  Limited  quantity,  at  '$5.00  per  bu., 
shipping  point.  Cash  with  order  or  sent  collect. 
HAYNES  E.  SNY’DER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Ready  now.  Tomatoes  all 
varieties.  Transplanted  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  $3.00 
per  1000;  Potted  $30.00  per  1000.  $3.25  per  100. 

Peppers — all  varieties  same  prices  as  tomatoes.  Egg 
plants— potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Cabbage 
—field  grown  re-rooted  (ready  June  1st)  all  varieties 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Cauliflower,  field  grown 
re-rooted  (ready  June  1st)  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00. 
Salvia,  Zinnias,  Chrysanthemums,  Snapdragon  and 
Geraniums.  Beady  now.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enkhousen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200.  65c;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25;  Express  collect 
5  000  $7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50,  40c:  200,  $1.00; 
500.  $2.25;  1,000,  $3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER, 

North  Lima,  Ohio. 


LARGE  WASHINGTON  asparagus  roots,  5  years  old. 
bearing  size,  $1.75  dozen,  $10-100.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness.  GEO.  H.  PIIELPS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
100  berry  pickers’  record  tags  40c.  Samples  free. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY',  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Roses,  Hedge  Plants. 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

ONION,  BEET,  LETTUCE— $1.00  per  1000.  Celery. 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts  $1.25  per  1000. 
Tomato  $2.00  per  1000.  Pepper  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $3.50  per  1000.  Egg  Plant  $4.00  per  1000. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


<( 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here's  How” 


To  Do  a  Good  Paint  Job 
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ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  PLANTS— 100-40c; 
l,000-$2.75  postpaid.  Immediate  shipment.  E.  FETTER, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Flatduteh.  Danish  ballhead.  Succession,  300. 
$1.00-500,  $1.25-1000.  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25- 

1000  Sweet  potato  Nancy  Hall.  Cuban  Yams  500. 
$2.00-1000.  $3.25  postpaid,  gdod  plants.  Quick  ship¬ 

ment  guaranteed.  SERVICE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Ready 
now.  Snowball  Cauliflower  5000-$20;  1000-$4.50;  500- 
$2.50.  Copenhagen  Market,  Cabbage  5000-$9;  1000- 
$2.00;  500-$1.50,  field  grown.  Send  for  list.  No  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Wakefield,  Flatduteh,  Danish  Ballhead,  300. 
$1.00-500;  $1.25-1000;  $2.25  postpaid  Express  $1.50- 
1000.  Tomato  plants,  Baltimore  Stone,  Matchless, 
same  price.  Potato  plants  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams 
500.  $2.00-1000;  $3.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING  HEART,  PHLOX,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy.  Columbine,  Gail- 
lardia,  Chrysanthemum  and  112  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants;  Pansy,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon, 
Petunia,  Aster,  Salvia,  Yrerbena  plants;  Roses,  Hedge 
plants.  Shrubs,  Vines;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Mam pton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500, -$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  F.O.B.  here 
1.000-$1.75;  5.000-$7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee.  Varieties 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Collard  and  Tomato,  same  price.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Delivered  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50 ;  l,000-$2.25.  F.O.B.  here  1.000-$1.75; 
5.000-$7. 50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON, 
Summerville,  S,  C. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  GAIN  NEW  FRIENDS  and 
customers.  No.  1 — 12  Dahlias,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  all 
classes  and  colors,  6  mixed  gladiolus.  25  Oxalis  Rosea 
— postpaid  for  $1.50.  No.  2 — 18  Dahlias,  no  two  alike 
but  unlabeled — 6  Gladiolus  and  25  Oxalis  postpaid  for 
$1.50.  No.  3 — One  set  of  each  of  the  above  30  Dahlias 
no  duplicates,  15  Gladiolus,  50  Oxalis  postpaid  for 
$2.75.  Mention  this  paper.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Overbade  Farm.  E.  Greenbush, 
N.  Y'.,  R.  6,  B.  111. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ivy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Guaranteed  chewing  or  smoking 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  Cigars  50-$1.75;  Gillette  Razor 
FREE,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


CIGARS— From  Factory,  trial  50  large  Perfeetos  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa, 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  '  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  II.  LIYHNGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa,  Dept.  AG.” 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TWENTY-TWO  Gold  Honor  Medals, 
the  coveted  award  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  risk  their  own  lives  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  others,  have  recently  been 
awarded  by  the  National  Court  of  Hon¬ 
or,  of  which  Daniel  Carter  Beard  is 
chairman.  In  addition,  27  Certificates 
of  Heroism  for  exceptional  bravery 
have  been  sent  to  Boy  Scouts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  nation.  The  new 
awards  bring  the  total  issued  for  the 
year  1927  to  42  Gold  Honor  Medals 
and  66  Certificates  of  Heroism,  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Movement. 

The  following  are  a  few  accounts  of 
the  Gold  Medal  Awards: 

Scout  George  Barnes,  First  Class,  16 
years,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  saved  a  girl  from 


drowning.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
through  a  whirlpool  and  tow  her  100 
yards. 

Scout  Frank  Cadd,  Second  Class,  17 
years,  Chicago,  Ill.,  saved  Frank  Koznik, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  third  rail,  when 
a  train  was  approaching.  Scout  Cada, 
using  a  board,  pried  him  loose  just  as 
the  train  thundered  by.  He  gave  Koz¬ 
nik  artificial  respiration  until  a  doctor 
was  brought  to  the  scene. 

Scout  James  E.  Rowland,  Life  Scout, 
16  years,  Camden,  N.  J.,  saved  a  child, 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  who  walked 
out  on  to  the  street  right  in  the  way 
of  a  truck.  Scout  Rowland  sprang  af¬ 
ter  the  child  and  jumped  with  her  to 


safety.  The  truck  tearing  by  ripped  his 
coat — so  narrow  being  the  margin  of 
safety. 

Scout  Oscar  E.  Durant,  Jr.,  Second 
Class,  13  years,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  heard 
a  scream,  ran  out  and  learned  that  a 
boy  had  disappeared  in  the  near-by  chan¬ 
nel.  He  dove  into  the  channel,  brought 
him  up  from  the  bottom,  and  revived 
him  with  artificial  respiration. 

Scout  Robert  E.  Howe,  Life  Scout,  16 
years,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  saved  a  little  girl 
whose  clothes  were  on  fire,  screeching 
with  terror  and  pain,  dashed  along  the 
street.  Scout  Howe,  seeing  her,  raced 
after  her,  threw  her  on  the  grass  and 
with  one  hand  (the  other  was  hurt,  be¬ 
ing  bandaged  and  treated  with  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution),  beat  out  the  flames  which 
were  burning  her  clothes  and  hair.  Had 
the  bandage  taken  fire  it  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

Richard  Fitzmorris,  Eagel  Scout  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  rescued  one  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Scouts  who  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
hole  while  trying  to  walk  across  the 
Charles  River. 

William  Sutherland,  Second  Class  Scout 
of  Danvers,  Mass.,  rescued  two  women 
who  had  broken  through  the  thin  ice. 
He  crawled  out  to  them  on  his  stomach, 
a  little  boy  holding  on  to  his  feet.  One 
of  the  women  was  unconscious.  Scout 
Sutherland  cannot  swim,  and  has  such 
a  horror  of  the  water  that  he  will  seldom 
enter  a  boat.  In  addition,  he  had  a 
wound  in  his  arm  in  which  seven  stitches 
had  been  taken. 

George  Kutzchman,  aged  17,  First  Class 
Scout  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  saved  two  boys 
from  drowning.  The  two  boys  were 
playing  on  a  log  in  the  middle  of  a  pond 
when  it  overturned,  throwing  them  into 
the  water.  The  Scout  was  some  distance 
away  on  a  raft.  He  rescued  first  one 
boy  and  then  the  other,  after  a  severe 
struggle  in  each  case. 


National  Boy  Scout  Press 
Association 

OME  Scouts  and  other  Boy  Scouts 
who  were  eligible  to  charter  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Boy  Scout 
Amateur  Press  Association  were  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
meeting  at  Columbia  University  re¬ 
cently.  Sixty  members  were  present 
at  the  afternoon  meeting  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Remo  M.  Lombardi,  Vice-President, 
Joseph  M.  Wise;  Executive  Committee, 
Carroll  Johnson,  Ronald  Gall,  Edward 
S.  Mokray  and  Frederick  E.  Munich. 
Lone  Scouts  who  have  won  the  Gold 
Quill  or  have  edited  an  amateur  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  taken  in  without  mem¬ 
bership  fee  up  to  May  9.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  Scouts  were  entertained  by 
the  United  Press  Association  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  held  at  the  Fraternity  Club  in 
New  York. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
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A  Kennel  for  Your  Dog 

J^OW  that  Spring  is  here,  your  dog 
will  enjoy  having  a  home  of  his 
own  out  in  the  yard.  If  you  are  a 
pretty  good  carpenter  you  can  con¬ 
struct  the  kennel  shown  in  this  illus¬ 
tration,  and  you  can  make  it  as  much 
fancier  as  you  like. 

In  making  a  house  for  your  dog,  of 
course  the  size  of  the  kennel  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  size  of  your  dog,  but  be 
sure  and  get  it  large  enough.  For  a 
small  dog,  you  can  perhaps  get  a  good 
solid  box  that  will  do  for  the  main  part 
of  the  kennel,  and  all  you  would  need 
to  finish  it  would  be  the  roof.  But 
if  you  have  a  large  dog,  the  best  way 
is  to  construct  a  kennel  from  the 
ground  up. 

Go  about  this  just  as  though  you 
were  building  a  real  house.  Lay  down 
the  sills  or  bottom  pieces,  nailing  them 
together  at  the  corners  to  form  a  rect¬ 
angle  the  size  you  will  want  the  kennel 
to  be.  Then  set  up  the  corner  posts, 
nailing  into  them  from  the  sills. 


If  necessary  to  keep  frame  rigid,  nail 
on  diagonal  strips  temporarily. 

Two  rafters  at  each  end  should  be 
put  in  place,  their  ends  having  been 
cut  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the 
upper  ends  being  nailed  to  a  strip  of 
board  which  serves  as  a  ridge-board. 
A  middle  pair  of  rafters  will  add 


strength  to  the  kennel.  The  floor  is 
next  laid  and  then  the  side  and  ends 
are  boarded  up  with  sheeting,  cutting 
out  a  door  in  front  and  a  small  back 
window  for  ventilation. 

The  roof  is  made  of  boards  laid 
lengthwise  and  then  shingled.  The 
house  is  next  ready  for  painting  and 
your  dog  can  soon  move  in. 


Wooden  Spoil 

(Continued  f  rom-  Page  16) 

— ”  Hilary  began. 

“There  ain’t  any  hunting  here,  ex¬ 
cept  foxes,  and  nobody  wants  their 
skins  in  summer.  And  anyway  the 
undergrowth’s  been  too  thick  till  this 
last  frost  for  any  one  to  see  ’em.” 

“I  guess  we  don’t  want  to  stop  here,” 
he  said. 

They  followed  the  trail  through  the 
forest.  Hilary  surveyed  the  timber 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  spruce  and  pine,  but 
scattered  among  fir  and  clusters  of 
paper-bark  birch,  which  had  sprung  up 
many  years  before  after  a  fire  which 
had  eaten  an  irregular  course  through 
the  island.  It  was  evident  that  no 
special  advantages  were  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  cutting  here  until  the  mainland 
tract  was  exhaused.  Lafe  concurred 
in  this  opinion. 

It  was  growing  dark  among  the 
trees,  though  the  sun  still  hung  over 
the  western  hills.  The  trail,  as  they 
went  on,  became  wider  and  more  clear¬ 
ly  defined.  The  ground  grew  rockier, 
and  the  trees  sparser  and  smaller.  It 
was  nearly  all  birch  and  juniper  now; 
then  even  this  yielded  to  spongy,  open 
ground  littered  with  the  dead  branches 
of  sheep-laurel  and  azalea  tangles.  A 
hummocky  tract  indicated  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  central  ridge.  Present¬ 
ly  they  were  ascending  over  the  gran¬ 
ite,  boulder-strewn  back  of  the  island. 
Over  the  trees  the  sun  appeared  again, 
gilding  the  windows  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  trail  had  disappeared.  They 
were  now  scrambling  up  a  gulley  be¬ 
tween  great  rocks  that  towered  on 
either  side  of  them.  At  the  top  of 
the  elevation  appeared  the  point  of  the 
island,  and  the  face  of  the  great  cliff, 
cleft  into  numerous  fissures,  some  wid¬ 
ening  into  small  caves. 

They  had  described  a  half-circle,  and 
were  near  the  southeastern  angle  of 
the  isle,  with  a  thin  fringe  of  pines  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  water. 

Suddenly  Lafe  gripped  Hilary’s  arm 
and  pointed.  Through  the  scrub  they 
could  see  'Jacques  Brousseau  coming 
out  of  an  aperture  in  the  cliff,  a  deep 
but  narrow  cleft  that  opened  toward 
the  base  into  a  wide  recess. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Gin  ye  hadna  been  amang  the  craws 
ye  wadna  hae  been  shot. 

— Proverbs  of  Scotland 

*  #  ^ 

From  poverty  to  profusion  is  a  hard 
journey,  but  the  way  back  is  easy. 

— Proverbs  of  Japan 
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Tile  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Avoid  Medical  Treatment  By  Mail 


“Will  you  please  look  up  the  reliability 
of  the  Cosmas  Pharmacal  Company’s 
goiter  cure  called  the  Galvant  Goiter  ap¬ 
pliance.  I  saw  an  ad  in  a  paper  of  a 
girl  who  claimed  to  have  been  cured  of 
goiter  and  wrote  to  her  and  she  wrote 
back  that  she  had  given  my  name  to  this 
company  that  I  would  probably  hear 
from  them  and  so  I  did,  but  it  seems 
kind  of  funny  that  they  do  not  advertise 
their  own  cure  instead  of  having  it  go 
through  someone  else’s  hands.  Am  en¬ 
closing  their  letter  and  other  literature 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  have  a  better 
idea  tvhat  to  look  for.” 

HE  advice  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  is  never  to 
deal  with  people  or  firms  who  claim 
to  cure  diseases  by  mail.  In  many 
cases  the  treatment  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
less  and  equally  useless.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  'absolutely  dangerous; 
not  only  from  the  remedy  itself  but 
more  from  the  delay  and  the  sense  of 
false  security  which  it  gives  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Valuable  time  is  lost  and  the 
disease  is  likely  to  get  such  a  start 


Reward  Check  Divided 
With  Neighbor 

Received  your  letter  today  with 
check  enclosed  for  fifty  dollars 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
same.  I  shall  divide  this  equal¬ 
ly  with  Mr.  George  Bowen,  my 
neighbor,  who  helped  me  obtain 
the  facts  in  the  case.  .  .Having 
purchased  my  farm  of  a  hundred 
and  five  acres  four  years  ago  I 
shall  put  my  share  to  good  use. 

I  will  always  say  a  good  word 
for  your  paper  whenever  possible 
as  you  certainly  live  up  to  what 
you  agree  to  do. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  W.  HIRSCH. 
Alexander,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  20 


hundred  points  which  you  have  earned 
by  selling  the  chocolate  together  with 
the  300  points  for  your  correct  solution 
of  the  puzzle  give  you  a  total  of  900 
points.  1000  points  will  positively 
win.”  We  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  get  the  last  100 
points.  The  fact  that  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  was  taken  from  a  form  letter 
would  indicate  that  hundreds  of  them 
are  sent  out,  which  again  points  to  the 
fact  that  many  find  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  puzzle.  Their  appeal  to 
prospects  is  the  old  one  of  getting 
“something  for  nothing”. 

W.  W.  Pearson  Out  of 
Business 

“On  Saturday,  April  21,  we  went  to  our 
local  bank  with  two  checks  from  W.  W. 
Pearson,  446  W.  13th  Street,  New  York. 
The  first  of  last  week  our  bank  returned 
the  checks,  protesting  them  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  funds.  These  two  checks  cover 
shipments  of  eggs  to  Mr.  Pearson.  Will 
you  please  see  what  you  can  do  for  me?” 

PON  investigation  we  find  that 
Pearson  is  out  of  business  and  no¬ 
body  knows  where  he  is.  He  owes 
the  bank  $5,300.  Pearson  was  a  small 
dealer  but  was  always  considered  hon¬ 
est.  Three  years  ago  he  was  rated 
at  $6,000;  in  1926,  $8,000,  and  last  year 
and  this  year  $10,000.  According  to 
a  check-up  he  was  fully  worth  that 
amount  but  just  what  happened  to  him, 
we  do  not  know  and  neither  does  the 
bank. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of  the 
risk  of  dealing  with  merchants  who  are 
not  licensed  and  bonded.  We  earnest¬ 
ly  suggest  that  our  subscribers  write 
us  before  shipping  to  firms  unless  they 
are  absolutely  sure  that  they  are  re¬ 
liable. 


Jacobson  &  Company  Fails 

“Have  you  received  any  complaints 
about  Jacobson  &  Company  of  7  Harri¬ 
son  Street,  New  York  City?  Several  of 
our  neighbors  including  myself,  have 


shipped  them  ten  cases  of  eggs  for  which 
we  have  as  yet  failed  to  receive  returns. 
I  hope  you  may  learn  something  about 
them.” 

JACOBSON  &  Company  is  not  a  li¬ 
censed  and  bonded  commission  firm, 
and  given  the  lowest  possible  rating 
in  our  marketing  credit  guide.  Let¬ 
ters  to  them  remain  unanswered.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  information  on 
hand,  Jacobson  &  Company  has  failed. 
They  owe  perhaps  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  around  the  market  for 
eggs  bought  in  five  and  ten  case  lots. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  did  not  write  us  before  shipping 
to  this  firm,  for  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  ever  realizing  anything  on 
these  claims.  Once  again,  we  urge 
you  to  deal  only  with  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  merchants.  A  list 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  letter  to  the  Service  Bureau, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


A  Question  About  Uncut 
Hay  That  Burned 

Last  summer  I  took  a  number  of 
acres  of  hay  to  cut  on  shares  five  miles 
from  my  farm.  Through  this  field  runs 
a  railroad  and  before  the  hay  was  cut, 
a  part  of  this  hay  was  burned  from  a 
passing  train. 

The  railroad  company  was  willing  to 
settle  and  did  so  with  the  owner  of  the 
hay.  I  went  on  and  cut  the  balance 
of  the  hay,  put  it  in  the  barn,  sold  it 
and  drew  it  away  and  gave  half  of  what 
I  got  for  the  hay  to  the  owner. 

Now  what  I  would  like  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  I  am  entitled  to  half  the 
proceeds  of  the  hay  that  burned  or  not. 

AS  I  get  it,  the  field  of  hay  here  took 
fire  after  you  had  contracted  to  cut 
it,  but  before  you  had  started  to  work 
under  the  contract.  In  this  case  as 
a  matter  of  strict  contract  law  I  do 
not  think  you  have  a  right  to  recover 
for  more  than  you  actually  cut.  The 
destruction  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract  in  this  case  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  you  had  the  option  to 
choose  whether  you  would  go  on  with 
it  or  not.  Having  chosen  to  go  on 
with  it,  I  believe  that  in  effect  you 
made  a  new  contract  and  that  your 
rights  would  be  confined  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  new  contract,  to- 
wit,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hay. 
— M.  S. 


that  reputable  physicians  are  unable 
to  cure  it  although  it  might  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  treatment  taken  early 
enough  in  its  development. 


Another  Puzzle  That 
Seems  Easy 

I  wish  you  would  look  into  this  matter 
to  see  if  the  Liberty  Auto  Club  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  is  a  reliable  company. 

They  want  you  to  sell  twenty-four 
boxes  of  chocolates  and  send  them  the 
money  ($12.45),  and  get  a  free  gift  for 
doing"  it  and  also  twenty-four  boxes  of 
candy  to  distribute  among  friends.  This 
will  give  six  hundred  points  toward  the 
two  Ford  cars  they  are  giving  away. 
They  give  three  hundred  points  for  solv¬ 
ing  a  puzzle.  One  thousand  points  wins. 
There  are  eight  other  prizes  too.  I  do 
not  want  to  send  the  money  if  they  are 
not  reliable. 

IT  would  appear  from  the  literature 
our  subscriber  sent  that  the  Liberty 
Oandy  Company  is  operating  a  scheme 
to  sell  candy  by  a  contest  scheme  which 
gives  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
chance  to  answer  a  puzzle,  sell  some 
candy  and  win  a  car. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  company  will  award  a  car  as  a 
prize.  Possibly  they  will.  We  are 
sure,  however,"  that  the  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  one  are  exceedingly  small. 

In  their  literature  they  say,  “The  six 
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Salem  County  N.  J.  Man  Wins  Reward  Check 


MR.  Norman  Borton  of  Woodstown, 
N.  J.,  missed  a  number  of  chickens 
on  January  16.  For  a  time  there 
seemed  practically  no  evidence  which 
might  result  in  the  capture  of  the 
thief.  After  discussing  the  case  in 
the  family,  Mr.  Borton  thought  that 
Albert  Gottschalk,  who  was  working 
for  him,  acted  as  though  his  conscience 
bothered  him.  Mr.  Borton  then  re¬ 
called  that  Gottschalk  had  bought 
some  clothes  the  day  before.  On  in¬ 
vestigation  it  was  found  that  he  paid 
cash  for  them  although  Mr.  Borton 
was  sure  that  he  had  no  money  of  his 
own  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Borton  looked  in  Gottschalk’s  car 
and  found  a  number  of  chicken  feath¬ 
ers  so  he  immediately  caused  him  to 
be  arrested.  Later  Gottschalk  con¬ 
fessed  to  Mr.  Floyd  Pennell,  the  chief 


of  police,  that  he  had  stolen  the  chick-  I 
ens  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  the  Salem  Coun¬ 
ty  jail.  Although  the  police  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  a  confession  in  this  case, 
it  might  have  been  easier  had  Mr.  Bor- 
ton’s  chickens  been  marked  with  an 
A.  A.  Poultry  Marker.  Ability  to 
identify  stolen  poultry  is  a  big  help 
in  convicting  chicken  thieves. 

There  was  some  question  whether 
Mr.  Floyd  Pennell,  who  made  the  ar¬ 
rest,  should  be  entitled  to  part  of  the 
reward,  but  after  some  investigating, 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Pennell  did  not 
go  beyond  the  usual  duties  in  making 
the  arrest  and  so  the  entire  reward 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Borton. 

After  the  usual  check  up  to  see  that 
all  the  rules  had  been  met,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  sent  a  check  for  $50  to  Mr.  Bor¬ 
ton. 


A  photostatic  reproduction  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Mr.  Borton 

-  * 


That’s  what  happened  after  one  of  her 
neighbors  showed  her  a  marvelous,  new 
kind  of  stove  without  Wicks  or  chimneys, 
a  clean,  beautiful  stove,  the 


Auto  Gas 
Stove 

patented  INSTANT 
starter.  Quick  heat  cooks 
meal  in  fifteen  minutes,  no 
smoke, soot  or  odor.  Citygas 
burners  that  wil  1  not  flare  or 
creep,  last  word  in  safety; 
cannot  be  lit  with  fuel  tank 
open.  A  splendid  baker. 


30  Days  Trial  p  n  p  p 
Cook  90  Meals  r  K  KK 

Send  for  big  bargain 

bulletin  giving  special  neighborhood  introduc¬ 
tory  offer.  No  money  down.  Take  all  summer 
to  pay.  Hurry.  Hot  weather  calls  for  this  great 
comfort  stove.  Address 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 
Dept.  518  123  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


EDWARDS  ROOFRAC 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Eactory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices. .  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Lowincost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mm  pnrp  M  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

1  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  612-662  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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One  Tax  That  is  Popular 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
country  school  teachers  come  into  town 
on  Saturday  to  select  books  to  use  in 
their  work  the  coming  week,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  taken  to  her  you 
would  know  how  books  help  the 
schools.” 

The  next  best  service  of  books  in 
the  county  is  perhaps  for  the  boy  or 
girl  who  wants,  to  go  tq.  college  but 
cannot.  Welf  laid  out  courses  of 
study,  directed  by  a  competent  li¬ 
brarian  can  help  such  young  people  to 
approximate  a  college  education  in 
their  own  homes. 

To  tired  mothers’  books  are  a  means 
of  escape,  a  means  of  intelligent  home¬ 
making.  Some  mother  comes  to  the 
book  truck  saying  she  has  no  time  to 
read  but  she’d  like  a  picture  book  for 
the  children.  Before  she  goes  she  has 
decided  she  will  read  "Feeding  the 
Family”  and  she  takes  home  the  “Life 
of  Roosevelt”  for  grandfather.  Next 
time  the  list  increases. 

Books  of  travel,  books  on  great  men 
and  women  such  as  Pupine’s  “From 
Immigrant  to  Inventor,”  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy, 
books  that  will  make  better  citizens 
will  repay  the  county  more  for^  the 
small  investment  than  any  other  ex¬ 
penditure  can  in  the  observation  of 
this  experienced  executive. 

“It  is  better  to  build  good  citizens 
than  to  build  criminals,”  said  Prof.  R. 
A.  Felton,  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  grange 
and  for  bringing  Miss  Merrill  to  this 
group.  He  told  of  two  boys  of  9  and 
10  years  of  age  Tompkins  county  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  a  correctional  school, 
there  to  remain  until  16  years  old.  It 
will  cost  Tompkins  county  $1400  a  year 
to  keep  these  boys  there,  or  a  total 
of  $9,100 — enough  to  support  a  county 
library  for  two  years.  Prevention  is 
recognized  as  better  than  cure. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
'  Have  Tried  It 

Questions  from  the  audience  brought 
out  many  facts  of  interest.  California 
has  the  most  of  these  libraries  of  any 
state,  46  counties  out  of  57  having  the 
system.  “California  people  have  be¬ 
come  prodigious  readers,”  said  the 
speaker.  The  number  of  books  read 
in  that  state  last  year  was  equal  to 
seven  times  the  state’s  population,  de¬ 
ducting  the  babies  and  the  counties  not 
served,  this  means  wide  reading.  In 
New  York  the  number  read  was  but 
three  times  the  population.  This  does 
not  mean  that  California  people  are 
more  intellectual,  but  that  they  have 
better  opportunities  for  reading. 

In  New  Jersey  with  27  counties,  9 
have  county  libraries  and '  the  whole 
state  will  soon  be  served.  Here  real 
country  people  read  tremendously. 
Pennsylvania  has  4  systems  and  is  soon 
to  have  more. 

When  any  special  book  is  needed 
under  this  system  it  is  obtained  free 
of  charge  whether  it  is  in  the  county 
library  or  not.  If  the  state  library 
does  not  have  it,  it  has  been  known 
to  send  abroad  for  it  if  necessary- 
such  is  the  service. 

A  Job  for  the  Grange 

“Remember  the  motto  of  the 
grange,”  said  Prof.  Felton,  whose  study 
of  approximate  costs  for  the  different 
counties  of  the  state  was  called  upon 
freely.  “Education  is  the  biggest 
single  aim  of  the  grange,  perhaps. 
For  some  time  the  grange  has  need¬ 
ed  a  big  objective  as  a  state  wide 
project.  It  could  have  no  bigger  one 
than  this.  The  grange  has  always 
taken  pride  in  its  tremendous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  secure  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  of  mail.  That  was  a  much 
harder  task  than  this  would  be.  Pret¬ 
ty  much  the  same  objections  were 
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FOR  A  FEW  CENTS  MORE 

A  GALLON 


^eed  morning, motor* 
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i  ood  morning.  Boss.  Say,  could 
VJT  you  spare  me  for  an  hour  down 
at  the  garage?  I  don’t  feel  just  right. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  gear  shift  or 
diffy  needed  some  grease.  Or  maybe  the 
clutch  is  slipping.  Those  birds  never 
have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  but 
they  do  a  lot  of  work  and  get  awful 
mean  when  they  don’t  feel  right.  Be 
sure  to  shoot  some  grease  into  the  uni¬ 
versal.  He’s  a  useful  little  fellow  but  a 
hog  for  grease.  Do  you  know,  I  wish  the 
old  boat  could  be  turned  upside  down 
once  a  month  just  to  remind  you  of  all 
these  gadgets  underneath.  When  you 
have  two  pieces  of  steel  working  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  like  a  couple  of  strange 
bull  terriers  if  you  don’t  feed  them 
plenty  of  oil  and  grease. 

“I  hate  to  complain  about  my  own 
troubles  but  you  might  as  well  have 
them  change  my  oil  while  they  are  at  it. 
That  last  oil  was  about  as  lubricating  as 
powdered  alum.  No  body  and  couldn’t 
stand  the  heat.  The  guy  who  sold  it  to 
you  will  get  rich  if  he  can  keep  his  cus¬ 
tomers  long  enough.  Insist  on  good  oil. 
Boss — it’s  important.” 


Watch  those  cars  that  draw  up  beside  the 
Socony  Special  pump- — new  cars  with 
high  compression  motors  and  veterans  still 
going  strong  despite  their  carbonized  cylinders. 

Their  owners  are  paying  more  a  gallon — for 
what? 

Not  for  transportation  exactly.  They  could 
save  the  few  cents,  get  Socony  Gasoline,  be 
absolutely  protected  against  fuel  troubles,  and 
match  mileage  and  upkeep  records  with  any¬ 
body.  No,  the  owners  of  these  cars  are  looking 
for  something  different,  and  getting  it. 
They  are  getting  a  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  pick-up  of  the  motor  in  traffic,  a 
little  more  silk  in  the  sound  of  its  purr, 
a  little  more  power  on  the  steep  hills,  and 
a  gratifying  absence  of  knocking. 

They’re  getting,  in  brief,  a  new  and  exciting 
pleasure  in  motoring  worth  far  more  than  the 
few  extra  cents  they  pay.  Like  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Motor  Oil,  Socony  Special  is  tested 
thirteen  times  before  it  reaches  your  car. 

Let  your  motor  be  the  judge 
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made  to  it  that  may  be  made  to  ru¬ 
ral  free  delivery  of  books,  which  the 
county  library  really  means.  “Why 
should  I  pay  to  have  your  mail  brought 
to  you?”  was  the  question  of  the  sel¬ 
fish  person  who  lived  near  the  post 
office.  Yet  it  was  over-ruled  and  now 
almost  everyone  gets  his  mail  at  his 
door  daily”.  A  similar  service  in 
books  can  be  secured  very  easily  in 
every  county  in  this  state,  Prof. 
Felton  believes. 

The  main  need  is  public  awakening 
to  the  need  of  books  and  to  their  val¬ 
ue.  No  better  medium  than  the 
grange  can  be  secured.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  a  wave  of  interest  in  this 
matter  is  due  to  sweep  the  state  for 
this  body  of  160  lecturers  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  that  each 
Pomonalecturer  adopt  the  county  li¬ 


brary  as  a  county  grange  project,  se¬ 
curing  speakers  like  Miss  Marjorie 
Beal  of  the  State  Library  at  Albany 
who  will  come  to  any  group  free  of 
cost,  and  encouraging  local  granges  to 
discuss  the  subject  and  to  ask  their 
supervision  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  service. 

The  cost  per  capita  per  year  in 
Tompkins  county  and  in  many  similar 
counties  will  run  around  7  cents  per 
year.  In  the  largest  and  poorest 
county  of  the  state  the  cost  per  capita 
would  not  run  over  50  cents  a  year,  it 
is  believed,  while  most  would  not  run 
o’  er  10  to  20  cents.  Compared  to 
road  building  or  a  new  courthouse  the 
expense  is  very  small,  less  than  that 
of  building  a  few  rods  of  road.  A 
building  can  be  rented,  if  desired,  and 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  include 


small  village  libraries  in  the  system, 
also  school  libraries. 

“Imagine  a  school  with  no  books,” 
said  the  speaker.  The  better  the 
books  the  better  the  school.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  idea  that  “after  the  church  and 
the  school  the  free  public  library  is 
the  most  effective  influence  for  good 
in  America”  is  correct.  No  com¬ 
munity  can  afford  to  be  without  books. 
The  moral,  mental  and  material  ben¬ 
efits  to  be  derived  from  carefully  se¬ 
lected  books  can  not  be  over  estimated. 

New  York,  our  great  Empire  State, 
to  date  has  but  two  county  libraries 
in  operation  in  Monroe  and  Chemung 
counties.  These  have  proven  a  very 
great  success.  The  movement  is 
growing  fast — Tompkins  county  will 
institute  a  service  on  July  1,  at  a  cost 
of  7  cents  per  capita. 
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McN ary-Haugen  Bill  Vetoed 

Six  Reasons  Why  President  Opposed  Measure 


IN  the  most  emphatic  and  forceful  lan¬ 
guage  he  has  used  in  any  state  paper. 
President  Coolidge  on  May  22nd  return¬ 
ed  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  to  Congress 
with  his  veto.  The  President  summariz¬ 
ed  his  chief  objections  under  six  headings 
as  follows : 

1 — Its  attempted  price-fixing  fallacy. 

2 — The  tax  characteristics  of  the  equal¬ 
ization  fee. 

3 — The.  widespread  bureaucracy  which 
it  would  set  up. 

4 — Its  encouragement  to  profiteering  and 
wasteful  distribution  by  middlemen. 

5 — Its  stimulation  of  over-production. 

6 — Its  aid  to  our  foreign  agricultural 
competitors. 

“These  topics,”  said  President  Coolidge, 
“by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  fallacious 
and,  indeed,  dangerous  aspects  of 
the  bill,  but  they  afford  ample 
ground  for  its  emphatic  rejection.” 

The  following  is  the  most  important 
part  of  his  message : 

A  Price  Fixing  Scheme 

x.  ***  The  bill  carefully  avoids 
any  direct  allusion  to  such  price¬ 
fixing  functions,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  intentions  and  au¬ 
thorizations  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  this  respect.  There  is 
apparently  no  change  in  the  import 
of  the  bill  in  the  resolution  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  farmer  and  upon  the 
consumers  of  farm  produce  a 
regime  of  futile,  delusive  experi¬ 
ments  with  price-fixing,  with  indi¬ 
rect  governmental  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  nation-wide  system' 
of  regulatory  policing,  intolerable 
espionage,  and  tax  collection  on  a 
vast  scale. 

These  provisions  would  disap¬ 
point  the  farmer  by  naively  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  can  thus  be  legislatively  dis¬ 
torted  in  his  favor.  Economic  his¬ 
tory  is  filled  with  evidences  of  the 
ghastly  futility  of  such  attempts. 

Fiat  prices  match  the  folly  of  fiat 
money.  *** 

2.  The  equalization  fee,  which  is 
the  kernel  of  this  legislation,  is  a 
sales  tax  upon  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  *** 

Furthermore,  such  a  procedure 


would  certainly  involve  an  extraordinary 
relinquishment  of  the  taxing  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  because  the  tax  would 
not  only  be  levied  without  recourse  to  leg¬ 
islative  authority,  but  its  proceeds  would 
be  expended  entirely  without  the  usual 
safeguards  of  Congressional  control  of  ap¬ 
propriations.  This  would  be  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  nullification  of  one  of  the  essential 
checks  and  balances  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government.  *** 

Bureaucracy  Gone  Mad 

3.  A  bureaucratic  tyranny  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  proportions  would  be  let  down 
upon  the  backs  of  the  farm  industry  and 
its  distributors  throughout  the  nation  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
measure.  Thousands  of  contracts  involv¬ 


BUT  THE  PATIENT  IS  DESPERATE  ENOUGH  TO  TRY 
ANYTHING  ONCE 
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ing  scores  of  different  grades,  quantities 
and  varieties  of  products  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  the  board  with  the  4,400  mil¬ 
lers,  the  1,200  meat  packing  plants,  the 
3,000  or  more  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and 
the  2,  700  canners.  If  this  bill  had  been 
in  operation  in  1925,  it  would  have  involv¬ 
ed  collections  upon  an  aggregate  of  over 
16,000,000,000  units  of  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton.  *** 

This  is  bureaucracy  gone  mad.  Co¬ 
operative  associations,  flour  mills,  packing 
plants  and  grain  elevators  will  cease  to  be 
private  and  become  public  agencies.  If 
there  is  any  conclusion  that  we  can  an¬ 
nounce  as  final  with  regard  to  govern¬ 
mental  business  operations,  particularly  af¬ 
ter  the  bitter  and  excessively  costly  war¬ 
time  experiences  with  such  enterprises,  it  is 
that  we  cannot  maintain  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  of  such  vast  proportions  en¬ 
gaged  in  buying  and  selling  without 
constant  danger  of  corruption,  mis¬ 
management  and  prodigious  tax  bur¬ 
dens.  *** 

This  plague  of  petty  officialdom 
would  set  up  an  intolerable  tyranny 
over  the  daily  lives  and  operations 
of  farmers  and  of  every  individual 
and  firm  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  farm  products,  intruding  into 
every  detail  of  their  affairs,  setting 
up  thousands  of  prohibitory  restric¬ 
tions  and  obnoxious  inspections.  *** 

Would  Help  Only  Middlemen 

4.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  veto 
last  year,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
being  offered  this  scheme  of  legisla¬ 
tive  relief  in  which  the  only  persons 
who  are  guaranteed  to  benefit  are  the 
exporters,  packers,  millers,  canners. 
spinners  and  other  processors.  . 

Their  profits  are  definitely  assur¬ 
ed.  They  have,  in  other  words,  no 
particular  incentive  toward  careful 
operation,  since  eacn  of  them,  hold¬ 
ing  a  contract,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
scrupulous,  wasteful,  or  inefficient 
his  operations  may  have  been,  would 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  all  of  his 
losses. 

This  would  be  bound  to  encour¬ 
age  wholesale  profiteering  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  con- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiling  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 
Feed  Cattle  From 
It  All  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay  crops. 

^'Concrete  Stave  Silos.”  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  copy* 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

2315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Send  foe  “Better  Buildings’* 


Full  Weight,  And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Galvanized  RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized  ' 

antf lasting  service!  Roofill^  ProdllCtS 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Kbystonb  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  coppeij 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Flumes*  Tanks  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  for  resi¬ 
dences.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices ;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 


Write  the 


SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


?.  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  «AY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  C1RGU> 
jLARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  *  90B 

NEWTOH,  SUSSEX  GO.  N*I 


Binder  Twine 


5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
ents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

28.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose, -0J 
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The  Hired  Man  Question 

It  Helps  to  Use  Him  Like  One  of  the  Family 


I  WORKED  on  farms  in  Connecticut 
for  about  two  years  and  I  found  that 
the  farms  where  I  was  employed  the 
hired  men  stayed  until  they  got  money 
enough  to  live  in  the  city  for  a  while 
and  then  they  come  back  for  more. 

I  was  lucky  on  all  the  farms  that 
I  worked  on,  even  the  last  one  which 
was  the  one  that  I  liked  best  of  all. 
The  first  three  were  dairy  farms.  One 
was  a  private  estate,  with  only  enough 
cows  for  their  needs  and  a  few  cans 
of  milk  a  day,  while  the  other  two  had 
fairly  good  sized  herds  of  cattle. 

On  the  farms  nearby  some  of  the 
employers  treated  the  men  like  ani¬ 
mals  and  there  was  always  a  demand 
for  a  new  hired  man.  Then  they 
couldn’t  keep  him  when  they  got  one. 
On  the  farms  where  I  worked  however 
the  men  were  treated  as  members  of 
the  family  and  there  never  was  a 
grumble  if  some  extra  work  was  to 
be  done  late.  We  were  always  willing 
as  the  boss  was  willing  to  work  him¬ 
self  and  that  gives  a  man  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
tra  pep  too.  The  manager  of  the  first 
farm  that  I  worked  on  had  a  garden 
and  a  house  and  the  use  of  a  Ford  car 
for  himself  and  his  salary  of  $100  per 
month.  He  seemed  to  know  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  perfectly  but  he  didn’t  know  gen¬ 
eral  farming  at  all.  He  got  along  all 
right  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
though,  and  the  help  were  always  will¬ 
ing  to  work  as  the  work  was  not  very 
hard  except  in  haying  when  the  needed 
machinery  was  not  available.  On  the 
second  farm  I  lived  with  the  owner 
and  was  treated  like  one  of  the  family 
just  as  I  was  at  the  third  place — the 
butter  farm.  At  any  of  the  places  I 
worked  I  can  go  hack  and  be  received 
just  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  I  correspond  with  all  my  former 
employers  now,  and  once  in  a  while  I 
drop  in  to  see  them  when  I  am  in 
Connecticut. 

Fewer  Privileges  on  a  Truck 
Farm 

The  last  place  I  worked  at  however 
I  got  more  of  the  real  “hired  man” 
position.  I  was  in  a  separate  house, 
and  had  a  room  by  myself.  There 
were  no  privileges  at  all.  At  the  other 
three  farms  I  always  attended  every 
Grange  meeting  within  several  miles; 
and  every  now  and  then  I  went  to  a 
show,  but  the  last  place  I  worked  was 
a  truck  farm  on  Long  Island  and  I 
WORKED  there.  I  would  rather  work 
on  two  dairy  farms  at  once  than  to 
work  on  one  truck  farm  as  conditions 
were  there.  I  put  in  anywhere  up  to 
13  hours  a  day,  and  was  only  allowed 
enough  time  to  “grab”  my  dinner  and 
then  back  to  work  again  without  any 
rest  and  work  until  dark.  I  only 
staj^ed  there  for  the  summer  anyway 
or  rather  part  of  it.  And  I  was  told 
by  the  men  who  were  hired  by  the  day 
that  that  farm  was  the  best  in  miles 
to  work  at,  both  in  food,  of  which 


there  was  plenty,  and  lodging.  Maybe 
it  was,  but  never  again  for  me. 

Hired  Men  are  Human 

I  never  attended  a  Grange  meeting 
while  I  was  there  as  I  was  so  tired  at 
night  I  had  to  go  to  bed,  and  other 
conditions  were  equal.  Another  thing 
was  that  I  never  was  asked  to  go  any¬ 
where  with  any  of  the  boys  when  they 
took  the  car  to  go  to  a  show  or  any¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  some  may  think  that 
is  too  much  for  a  hired  man,  but  you 
must  remember  that  a  hired  man  is 
only  human  too.  It  is  only  natural 
that  a  man  should  want  to  break  away 
and  get  a  change  once  in  a  while  too. 
and  that  causes  a  lot  of  men  to  leave. 
When  he  gets  a  little  money  saved  up 
he  wants  to  go  out  and  spend  it.  This 
summer  I  was  working  to  earn  part 
of  my  tuition  back  to  college  where  I 
am  studying  electrical  engineering.  I’m 
not  intending  to  forget  farming  how¬ 
ever  as  that  is  the  subject  in  which  I 
am  much  interested. — Frederick  E. 
Munich. 

9  9  « 

Enforcing  Prohibition 

THE  folks  who  are  interested  in  the 
sale  or  consumption  of  liquor  have 
been  active  in  attempting  to  convince 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  us  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  can  never  be 
enforced.  It  requires  no  very  keen 
intelligence  to  see  why  they  desire  to 
believe  this.  Some  wise  man  years 
ago  wrote  some  advice  that  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  could  well  read.  It  is  this, 
“Be  very  careful  at  all  times  that  your 
judgment  is  not  colored  by  your  de¬ 
sires.” 

Some  time  ago  I  hired  a  taxi  driver 
to  take  me  some  distance  into  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  our  con¬ 
versation  he  confided  that  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  start  by  driving  a  car  to  Can¬ 
ada  for  a  bootlegger  twice  a  week  “be¬ 
fore  they  tightened  up  so  it  made  it 
so  dangerous”. 

A  prominent  magazine  noted  for  its 
wet  leanings  published  some  time  ago 
the  supposed  confession  of  a  bootleg¬ 
ger,  not  even  a  “reformed  bootlegger”. 
To  me  the  most  noteworthy  statement 
he  made  was  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  bootlegging*operations 
without  Police  protection.  And  yet 
some  folks  try  to  convince  intelligent 
human  beings  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  cannot  be  enforced. 

I  predict  that  the  time  will  come 
when  all  decent  American  citizens — 
no  matter  what  their  personal  belief 
may  be  about  the  liquor  question — will 
rise  up  in  righteous  indignation  and 
demand  that  this  law  be  enforced  to 
whatever  reasonable  degree  it  can  be 
enforced  by  the  wholehearted  action 
of  those  responsible  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment,  backed  by  the  moral  support  of 
every  honest,  decent  citizen. — H.  L.  C., 
New  York. 
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Planting  California  Red  Kidney  Beans 

How  to  Get  the  Best  Results  from  the  Use  of  Seed  from  this  Source 


SEVERAL  carloads  of  red  kidney  seed  beans 
have  been  shipped  into  New  York  State  from 
California  for  planting  this  year.  The 
serious  infection  of  local-grown  strains,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Wells’  anthracnose-resistant  strain, 
with  bacterial  blight  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  widespread  tendency  to  use  shipped-in  seed. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  at  present 
this  is  the  only  logical  way  to  avoid  the  serious 
losses  from  blight  which  local  growers  have  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  past  three  years.  California 
seed  owes  its  merit  not  to  resistance  to  the  bean 
blights  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  being  grown 
under  semi-arid  disease-free  conditions,  it  comes 
to  us  in  a  relatively  healthy  condition.  Certain 
precautions  in  its  use  should  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  to  return  maximum  results  to  the 
grower.  Experience  of  many  growers  last  year 
indicates  that  the  crop  grown  from 
California  seed  matures  from  a  week 
to  two  weeks  later  than  that  from 
the  Wells’  or  the  common  local 
strains.  This  means  that  if  the 
crop  is  to  safely  escape  early  fall 
frosts,  planting  should  be  done  little 
or  no  later  than  June  first.  On  the 
contrary,  some  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
damage  from  the  seed-corn  maggot 
which  so  commonly  results  from 
early  planting  in  cold,  poorly  drained 
soils.  Extra  care  in  preparing  the 
seed-bed,  shallow  planting  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  germination,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  planting  in  soils  containing  a 
large  amount  of  decaying  organic 
matter  are  the  measures  recommend¬ 
ed  in  such  cases.  California  seed  is 


By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

smaller  than  that  matured  under  the  humid  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  East,  hence  less  of  it  is  required 
to  seed  an  acre  than  is  commonly  used  of  local 
strains.  Growers  of  California  Red  Kidneys  in 
New  York  last  year  used  an  average  of  only  6o 
pounds  (i  bushel),  whereas  five  to  six  pecks  are 
required  for  an  equal  stand  of  Wells’  strain. 

Bean  fertilizer  should  not  be  applied  in  direct 
contact  with  the  seed  as  the  tender  young  seed¬ 
ling  is  very  subject  to  burning  injury  from  fer¬ 
tilizer  so  applied.  The  application  should  be 
made  separate  from  seeding  by  broadcasting 
with  a  grain  or  disc  drill  or  by  not  allowing  it 
to  feed  through  the  drill  hose  which  deliver  the 
seed. 

Where  beans  are  seeded  on  sod  land  top- 


Healthy  Plants  of  Kidney  Varieties:  1 — Red  Kidney,  2- 
ney,  3 — White  Imperial,  4 — White  Kidney, 


dressed  with  manure,  an  application  of  l6  per 
cent  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  is  recommended.  If  the  crop 
does  not  follow  sod,  800  to  1000  pounds  of 
4-12-4  or  4-16-4  mixture  per  acre  is  suggested. 
Ample  humus  supply  and  mineral  nutrients  are 
often  the  means  of  promoting  a  growth  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  to  enable  the  plant  to  resist  ad¬ 
verse  soil  conditions  and  disease. 

Bacterial  blight  is  carried  in  the  seed,  hence 
the  planting  of  clean  seed  is  the  most  sure  con¬ 
trol.  However,  the  causal  bacteria  are  known 
to  be  carried  from  diseased  to  healthy  plants 
by  wind,  rain,  and  insects.  In  order  to  keep 
the  crop  grown  from  California  seed  as  healthy 
as  possible,  such  seed  should  be  planted  at  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  fields  of  Wells’  or  com¬ 
mon  strains  likely  to  contain  blight.  The  exact 
distance  necessary  is  variable  but  a 
distance  of  at  least  20  rods  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Whether  the  crop  from 
California  seed  will  be  suitable  for 
use  as  seed  in  1929  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  freedom  from  disease 
maintained  in  the  growing  crop  this 
year. 

*  *  * 


In  experimenting  with  different 
dates  of  planting  red  kidney  beans, 
the  Geneva  Station  found  that  those 
planted  from  June  15th  to  20th 
on  old  clover  sod  turned  under 
the  previous  fall  was  freest  Lorn 
blight.  Earlier  plantings  were  so 
affected  with  blight  that  yields  were 
reduced  one  half.  Late  plantings 
also  suffered  from  bean  weevils. 


-Wells’  Red  Kid- 


Fur  Farming  Is  No  Sure  Road  to  Wealth 

It  Does  Have  a  Future  for  the  Man  Who  Will  Go  Slow  and  Study  the  Business 


JUDGING  from  the  letters  received  asking 
about  some  phase  of  fur  farming,  there  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  business  among  our 
readers.  It  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  steady  development  along  this  line.  As 
standards  of  living  improve,  the  demand  for  fur 
increases  and  as  population  increases  the  supply 
that  can  be  trapped  lessens. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  every  new  business  be¬ 
comes  a  fertile  field  for  promoters  who  take 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  gullible 
investors.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
silver  fox  farming.  Previous  to  1887  an  oc" 
casional  silver  fox  had  been  trapped 
and  about  that  time,  two  men  work¬ 
ing  independently  secured  a  few  and 
began  to  breed  them.  Later  these 
two  men  became  partners.  There 
was  a  good  demand  for  pelts  at  high 
prices  and  a  few  who  started  on  the 
ground  floor  made  a  lot  of  monev 
A  boom  started  about  1910  and  the 
demand  for  breeding  stock  was  so 
heavy  that  few  pelts  were  sold. 

Naturally  every  fox  that  could  come 
anywhere  near  qualifying  as  a  silver 
fox  was  sold  for  breeding  purposes 
which  resulted  in  many  nondescript 
offspring. 

The  world  war  halted  the  boom 
and  in  1915  there  was  a  serious  de¬ 
pression  of  the  fur  market  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  helped  put  fox  farming 
on  a  more  stable  basis  as  the  wiser 
heads  in  the  business  realized  that 
the  only  sound  basis  for  establishing 
values  was  the  value  of  pelts. 

There  has  been  money  made  in 
fox  farming  and  in  other  types  of 


fur  farming,  yet  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated 
that  the  man  who  goes  into  it  as  a  “get  rich 
quick”  proposition  is  taking  enormous  chances. 

Probably  no  source  of  information  is  more  im¬ 
partial  and  reliable  than  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  United  States  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  They  are  free  as  long  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  lasts  or  at  most  sell  for  a  very  nominal  sum. 
They  publish  the  following  bulletins  : 

Department  Bulletin  1151 — Silver  Fox  Farming 
Leaflet  Number  8 — Mink  Raising 
Farmers  Bulletin  587 — The  economic  value  of 
North  American  Skunks 


Young  silver  foxes  having  their  dinner.  The  picture  is  reproduced  through 
the  courtesy  of  F.  G.  Ashbrook  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Farmers  Bulletin  869 — Muskrat  as  fur  bearer 
with  notes  on  its  use  as  food. 

Farmers  Bulletin  1519 — Rabbit  skins  for  fur 
Department  Bulletin  1078 — Beaver  habits,  bea¬ 
ver  control  and  possibilities  in  beaver 
farming. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  also  publishes  a  mimeographed 
list  of  breeders  of  fur  animals  in  the  country, 
many  of  whom  have  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Most  states  have  laws  regulating  the  raising 
and  breeding  of  fur  animals  in  captivity.  The 
New  York  State  law  provides 
that : 

“persons  desiring  to  breed  in  captiv¬ 
ity  fur-bearing  animals  protected  by 
law,  such  as  muskrats,  raccoons, 
skunks,  mink  and  marten,  etc.,  must 
have  a  license  issued  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  200  of  the  Conservation  Laws, 
the  fee  for  which  is  $5.00.  The  li¬ 
cense  is  good  for  one  year  from  d<‘  ti 
of  issue.  Fur-bearing  animals  bred 
under  this  license  may  be  sold  alive 
at  any  time  of  the  year  for  propaga¬ 
tion  purposes  and  may  be  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season  for  their  pelts.” 

The  Pennsylvania  law  provides  as 
follows : 

It  is  permissible  to  possess  at  any 
time  fur-bearing  animals  killed  or  tak¬ 
en  outside  of  this  State,  or  to  possess 
the  tanned  or  cured  skins  of  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  lawfully  killed  within  the 
State,  or  to  possess  live  fur-bearing 
animals  legally  taken  within  this  State 
during  the  open  season,  or  purchased 
from  dealers. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Greetings ! 

ELL,  another  week  has  gone.  How  they 
do  slip  by!  Someone  has  said  that  time 
goes  the  fastest  when  we  are  the  happiest. 
Certainly  we  notice  it  more  as  we  get  old¬ 
er.  The  'weeks  pass  swiftly  along  and  are 
soon  measured  in  years. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  weather,  for 
in  most  parts  of  A.  A.  territory  it  has  been 
cold  and  disagreeable  again.  It  is  strange  how 
different  the  weather  can  be  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  We  were  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  week  and  were  told  that  they  had 
had  much  sunshine,  with  very  little  cloudy  or 
foggy  weather.  These  different  conditions  in 
different  communities  of  our  country  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  form  wrong  conclusions.  Too 
often  we  judge  by  conditions  right  around  us, 
not  realizing  that  a  few  miles  away  everything 
may  be  entirely  different.  Knowledge  is  the 
true  basis  of  understanding. 

McNary-Haugen  Bill  Defeated 

N  PAGE  i  of  this  issue,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  summary  of  the  important 
parts  of  President  Coolidge’s  veto  message 
on  the  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Relief  Bill.  Our 
friends  of  the  Central  West  have  worked  hard 
and  have  been  very  emphatic  on  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  through  sad  experience  that  we  humans 
can  be  convinced  that  we  are  wrong.  There¬ 
fore,  the  American  Agriculturist  had  about 
concluded  that  maybe  the  only  way  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  could  be  sat¬ 
isfied  would  be  to  be  given  a  chance  to  try  it 
out.  But  the  trouble  is  that  everyone  would 
have  to  suffer,  and  suffer  grievously  from  such 
a  trial. 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  of  our  western 
friends,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  farmers 
have  been  saved  from  a  great  and  costly  mis¬ 
take  by  the  courage  of  President  Coolidge  in 
vetoing  the  bill.  We  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
read  the  emphatic  language  in  his  veto  message 
withput  understanding  the  folly  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  McNary-Haugen  proposal. 

Take,  for  example,  the  dairy  business.  If 
the  bill  had  woked  out  as  its  supporters  hoped, 
it  would  have  fixed  the  price  of  dairy  feeds  so 
that  all  dairymen  would  have  had  to  pay  higher 


prices  for  their  feed  while  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  understand  the  bill,  there  was  no  provision 
for  increasing  the  prices  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  planned  to 
dump  surplus  grains  at  lower  prices  in  foreign 
markets  where  foreign  dairymen  could  have  the 
benefit  of  cheap  feeds  and  ship  their  products 
back  to  compete  with  ours  produced  on  high 
feeds.  Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more 
economically  foolish  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
dairymen  than  these  provisions? 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  fight 
was  the  absolutely  uncompromising  stand  of  the 
advocates  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  which 
prevented  them  from  making  any  compromise  or 
giving  any  consideration  to  any  other  plan  of . 
farm  relief  which  might  have  been  more  prac¬ 
tical. 


New  Jersey  Farmers  Protest 
Billboards 

“Whereas,  the  commercial  billboards  are  turning 
the  roads  of  rural  New  Jersey  into  ugly  business 
streets,  hiding  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  disfiguring  the  landscape;  and 

“Whereas,  the  commercial  billboards  are  turning 
private  property  to  an  objectionable  use  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  traveling  public; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  Mullica  Hill  Grange,  No.  51,  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  restriction  of  commercial 
billboards  to  commercial  locations,  where  they  will 
not  injure  the  scenery  or  residential  values. 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Federated  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 

“Whereas,  private  bulletin  boards  at  farm  en¬ 
trances,  advertising  farms  and  their  products,  and 
land  and  the  improvements  thereon,  are  not  in  the 
class  of  commercial  billboards,  therefore  this  re¬ 
striction  should  not  apply  to  same.” 

THE  above  is  a  part  of  a  campaign  in  New 
Jersey  by  the  Federation  of  Farm  Organi¬ 
zations  to  put  a  stop  to  the  signboard 
nuisance.  It  is  fast  getting  so  that  in  many 
states  in  order  to  “see  America  First”  one  must 
carry  a  ladder  along  in  order  to  climb  above  the 
bill  boards.  It  is  time  that  this  practice  was 
stopped  and  the  example  set  by  the  New  Jersey 
farm  organizations  in  this  matter,  might  well  be 
copied  in  other  states. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Plan  Your  Work 

VERY  morning  when  we  come  into  the 
office,  or  sometimes  the  night  before,  we 
set  down  a  list  of  jobs  that  must  be  done 
during  the  coming  day.  Then  at  the  close  of 
the  day  we  draw  a  line  through  each  complet¬ 
ed  task.  It  is  only  by  a  system  of  this  kind 
that  we  are  able  to  keep  .our  work  organized 
and  be  sure  that  something  important  has  not 
been  left  undone. 

We  were  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt’s  Farm  and  Home  Notes  this  week  to  note 
that  he  does  the  same  thing,  only  he  lists  his 
jobs  to  be  done  for  the  week  instead  of  for 
one  day.  We  do  not  see  why  such  a  system 
would  not  help  a  lot  on  every  farm,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  busy  season.  It  only  takes 
a  moment  to  make  a  list  of  the  different  jobs 
to  be  done  and  such  a  simple  plan  might  some¬ 
times  save  you  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble. 


Agriculture  in  the  Schools 

“I  am  a  teacher  and  have  just  begun  to  realize 
the  value  of  American  Agriculturist  in  my  work.” 
— F.  H.,  New  York. 

UR  mail  indicates  that  many  teachers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  rural  schools,  are  regular¬ 
ly  using  American  Agriculturist.  What 
a  difference  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  all  of  our 
educators  toward  agriculture  now  than  there 
was  even  a  few  years  ago.  Teachers,  especial¬ 
ly  country  teachers,  have  begun  to  realize  as 
never  before  the  educational  value  of  the  great 
natural  laboratory  that  Nature  has  provided 
just  out  of  the  door  and  the  window  of  every 
rural  school. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  there  was  not  a 
thing  on  the  average  school  curriculum,  even  in 


the  rural  schools,  in  the  way  of  Nature  study 
or  of  elementary  agriculture.  But  now,  in 
most  schools  at  least  the  elementary  principles 
of  Nature  study,  agriculture  and  home-making 
are  being  taught,  and,  aided  by  the  splendid 
work  of  the  4-H  clubs,  boys  and  girls  learn 
that  there  are  opportunities  for  service  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

Do  You  Use  the  Parcel  Post? 

O  you  know  that  there  is  danger  of  farmers 
losing  the  parcel  post  system?  During  the 
past  year  an  actual  decrease  of  27,771,290 
packages  was  shown  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  par¬ 
cel  post  revenue  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Realizing  the  great  value  of  the  parcel  post 
system  to  farmers,  the  National 'Grange  is  work¬ 
ing  for  an  appointment  of  a  parcel  post  director 
at  Washington  whose  business  shall  be  to  de¬ 
velop  the  service  exactly  as  any  business  would 
be  promoted ;  to  authorize  the  handling  of  in¬ 
secticides,  fungicides,  etc.,  now  barred  from  the 
mails ;  and  to  remove  the  two  cent  service  charge 
now  imposed  on  all  parcels,  large  and  small. 

The  Grange  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts 
along  this  line  and  we  hope  that  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  support  the  Grange  in  this  work  and 
personally  plan  to  use  the  parcel  post  system 
more  than  they  do  at  present.  The  loss  of  this 
service  would  be  a  real  calamity  to  agriculture. 

More  Service  For  Farm  Machinery 

PEAKING  at  a  recent  convention  of  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  Alexander  Legge,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Plarvester  Company,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  local  dealers  furnishing  more 
service  for  the  newer  power  tools  used  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  Legge  said ; 

“The  process  of  motorizing  the  farm,  which  you 
will  all  recognize  is  making  rapid  headway,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  in  which  the  manufacturer  must 
have  active  support  and  co-operation  from  you  men 
who  are  retailing  the  product.  Power  units,  no 
matter  how  well  we  build  them,  will  always  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  follow-up  service  not  called  for 
by  the  older  and  simpler  horse  tools.  That  mians 
that  we — and  in  this  expression  you  are  all  in¬ 
cluded — must  provide  facilities  from  the  prompt  and 
satisfactory  repairing  and  overhauling  of  this,  pow¬ 
er  equipment.” 

Every  farmer  will  agree  with  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  "  Probably  there  is  no  class  of  workers 
who  are  better  amateur  mechanics  than  farmers. 
They  are  able  to  keep  the  ordinary  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  in  repair  long  after  it  has  seen  its  best 
days.  But  the  average  farmer,  busy  with  other 
problems,  no  matter  how  much  natural  mech¬ 
anical  ability  he  may  have,  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  the  necessary  tools  nor  the  skill  to  adjust 
or  repair  complicated  machiney.  Power  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  coming  to  the  farms  with  great 
strides  in  the  last  few  years,  but  it  would  come 
faster  and  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if 
a  better  system  of  servicing  it  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  local  dealers. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HOEYER  heard  of  a  young  lady  who  act¬ 
ed  like  this  ?  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it ! 
She  was  in  the  old  settin’  room  with  a 

caller. 

“If  you  kiss  me  again,  I  shall  tell  father.” 

“That’s  an  old  tale.  Anyway,  it’s  worth  it,” 
and  he  kissed  her. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  “I  shall  tell  father,” 
she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

“Father,”  she  said  softly  to  her  parent  when 
she  got  outside,  “Mr.  Bolder  wants  to  see  your 
new  gun.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  take  it  in  to  him,”  and  two 
minutes  later  the  father  appeared  in  the  door¬ 
way  with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  crash  of  breaking  glass  as  Mr. 
Bolder  dived  through  the  window,  and  he  has 
not  been  seen  since. 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


LAST  week  we  bought  the  Hupfel  farm 
which  adjoins  my  land  on  two  sides.  The 
farm  on  which  we  have  lived  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  is  located  on  the  state 
road  two  miles  distance  from  the  rest  of  my 
farm.  We  hate  to  move  out  of  our  nice  little 
home  in  which  we  spent  so  many  happy  years, 
but  our  family  has  outgrown  the  size  of  our 

house.  The  problem  that 
we  had  ’to  solve  was, 
should  we  enlarge  our 
present  house  or  build  a 
new  one.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  cost  of  building, 
we  were  disinclined  to 
build  as  long  as  there 
was  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a  place  which  suited 
our  needs.  The  fact  that 
we  were  located  two 
miles  away  from  our 
dairy  and  orchard  has 
always  been  a  disadvantage  and  we  have  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  could  live  in  the 
center  of  our  farm  and  be  in  closer  contact  with 
the  various  farm  operations.  I  know  that  most 
people  consider  it  an  advantage  to  be  on  a  state 
highway,  but  if  you  have  small  children,  the 
heavy  automobile  traffic  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  is  a  distinct  menace.  Our  new  home  will 
be  located  on  a  dirt  road  with  a  stone  base  and 
with  very  little  traffic  as  the  road  leads  up  into 
the  mountains.  My  whole  family  is  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  moving  into  our  new 
home. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Webb,  who  is  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Committee  on  Aviation, 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Washington,  flew  from 
New  York  City  to  Poughkeepsie  in  forty-five 
minutes.  It  will  not  be  long  now  before  this 
will  be  a  common  occurrence.  The  biggest  draw¬ 
back  to  commuting  out  of  New  York  City  is  the 
fact  that  the  landing  fields  are  so  far  distant 
from  the  heart  of  the  city.  It 
takes  far  too  long  to  go  from  the 
landing  fields  to  down-town 
New  York  to  make  commuting 
practical  by  aeroplane.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  confident  that  this 
drawback  will  be  overcome  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years.  With 
commuting  by  aeroplane  almost 
in  sight,  I  believe  that  the  land 
values  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Ten  years  from  now  good  farm 
land  at  from  $50  to  $100  will 
look  “dirt  cheap”.  If  I  were  a 
young  man  starting  out  into  the 
world  to  be  a  farmer,  I  certainly 
would  look  into  some  of  the 
farms  in  the  lower  Pludson  Val¬ 
ley  within  easy  flying  distance  of 
the  greatest  consumers  market 
in  the  world. 


packing  apples  in  bushel  baskets  and  in  card¬ 
board  cartons.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have 
packed  our  apples  in  bushel  baskets.  We  are 
thinking  of  packing  our  McIntosh  in  cartons. 
I  note  that  quite  a  few  of  the  fruit  growers  are 
using  cartons,  and  I  wonder  if  they  feel  that  this 
is  the  most  profitable  and  practical  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Catching  chicken  thieves  has  become  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  American  Agriculturist  territory  that 
we  have  paid  out  since  January  1st  thirteen  re¬ 
wards  of  $50  each  as  follows : 

Troop  A,  N.  Y.  State  Troopers,  Batavia,  N.  Y. .  $50.00 

I.  A.  Vetter,  Wrightstown,  N.  J . 50.00 

Herschel  Richardson,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y .  50.00 

George  W.  Hirsch,  R.  D.  20,  Alexander,  N.  Y..  50.00 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Garrett,  Camillus,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Norman  D.  Borton,  Woodstown,  N.  J .  50.00 

Walter  Pike,  Avon,  N.  Y .  50.00 

John  Gaspar,  Linesville,  Pa . . . 50.00 

H.  A.  James,  R.  D.  5,  Canton,  N.  Y . 50.00 
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R.  P.  Runkle,  R.  D.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  12.50 

William  Aldrich,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  12.50 

Deputy  Sheriff  E.  J.  Sheehan,  Fonda,  N.  Y...  12.50 

Sheriff  Seeley  Hodge,  Johnstown,  N.  Y .  12.50 

William  A.  Dulin,  Clayton,  Del .  50.00 

William  B.  Lanphere,  R.  D.  2,  Greene,  N.  Y...  50.00 
Charles  J.  Rudloff,  Towanda,  Pa . 50.00 

We  have  several  cases  pending  additional  in¬ 
formation  which  will  soon  bring  our  rewards  up 
to  twenty  in  number.  In  making  plans  for  1928 
we  said  that  we  would  give  twenty  rewards  of 
$50  each  or  a  total  of  $1,000  to  the  person  or 
persons  giving  information  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a  chicken  thief 
who  steals  from  one  of  our  subscribers  who  at 
the  time  of  the  theft  had  a  .Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  on  this  farm.  After  the  twenty  rewards 
of  $50  each  have  been  paid,  we  will  pay  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $25  to  any  one  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  a  chicken  thief.  This  offer  of  $25 
will  stand  for  the  balance  of  the  year  1928. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

Does  Farm  Training  Really  Aid  Success  ? 


A 


YEAR  or  so  ago  I  made  a  statement  to 
a  city  man  to  the  effect  that  the  best  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  farms  was  the  millions  of 
boys  and  girls  who  had  gone  forth  from 
the  farm  homes  to  take  important  places  in  every 
walk  of  American  life  and  that  further  than  this 
it  was  these  same  country  boys  and  girls  who 
had  attained  the  highest  places  in  almost  every 
trade  and  profession.  The  man  disputed  this 
statement  and  said  that  I  was  too  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  farm  people. 

Now  I  had  made  this  statement  a  good  many 
times,  but  never  before  had  it  been  challenged, 
so  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  really  true  that 
country  training  aids  success,  and  I  went  hunting 
for  evidence.  It  was  not  hard  to  find. 


A  Wheel  Chair  Genius 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


*  *  % 

So  far  this  year  we  have  been 
very  free  from  insect  pests  in 
our  orchard,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  a  very  wet 
May.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
any  injury  from  frost.  Our  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Wealthy,  Rome  and 
Opalescent  trees  blossomed  very 
profusely.  This  is  the  year  we 
should  have  had  a  crop  on  our 
Baldwin  trees,  but  I  have  never 
seen  so  few  blossoms  on  our 
Baldwins  as  I  have  this  Spring. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  readers  who  are  fruit 
growers  as  to  whether  they  have 
made  any  comparisons  between 


THIS  is  a  story 
that  every  hu¬ 
man  being  ought  to 
read.  A  man  named 
C.  Lee  Cook  died  last  month  at  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  When 
he  was  a  year  old  his  leg  muscles  became 
affected.  Fearing  that  he  might  die,  his 

parents  took  him 
out  of  school  when 
he  was  seven. 

Did  he  give  up? 
He  did  not.  Un¬ 
able  to  run  and  play 
he  indulged  his  me¬ 
chanical  instincts, 
with  the  result  that 
when  he  was  eight, 
he  had  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  engine  that 
would  run. 

In  a  wheel-chair 
he  worked  for  as 
much  as  seventeen 
hours  a  day  at  a 
lathe  which  he  himself  had  built.  In  12 
years  he  thus  educated  himself.  He  made 
things  at  his  lathe  which  he  sold  to  buy 
materials  to  pursue  his  experiments. 

He  invented  a  sort  of  metal  packing  for 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine.  The  first 
engine  equipped  with  his  packing  ran 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  without  repair.  This  packing 
was  used  by  our  Government  in  the  en¬ 
gines  of  our  War  Emergency  fleet. 

He  developed  some  talent 
for  art,  and  some  of  his 
paintings  have  been  exhibited 
in  European  art  shows. 

A  magazine  writer  inter¬ 
viewed  him  recently,  and  Mr. 

Cook  gave  him  his  life  pur¬ 
poses.  “My  aim  in  life  is  to 


Dr.  John  W.  Holland 


learn  more  to  HELP 
OTHERS.” 

No  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  at  never  being 
able  to  walk,  came  from  him.  When  I 
think  of  the  complaints  that  able-bodied 
people  make,  when  I  see  how  we  magni¬ 
fy  our  pimples  until  they  feel  like  boils, 
when  I  see  so  many,  including  myself, 
half  asleep  to  the  possibilities  that  God 
has  placed  within  us,  I  honor  this  hero 
of  the  wheel-chair  for  the  pattern  he  has 
set  us. 

He  never  gave  up.  We  do.  Ceasing  tc 
learn  new  things,  our  minds  grow  old. 
We  put  a  limit  on  our  love,  and  begin  to 
shrivel  into  sniveling  cynics. 

Did  you  ever  reflect  that  the  Saints  in 
the  church  calendar  are  people  who  de¬ 
veloped  their  powers  of  good  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  fuller  limit. 

Thousands  of  people  have  marvelled  at 
the  success  of  this  crippled  boy  and  man. 
Do  we  dare  to  think  that  God  has  put 
at  our  elbows  the  raw  materials  of  per¬ 
haps  greater  things? 

I  learned  this  week  of  a  noted  mission¬ 
ary  in  India.  He  is  revered  there  as  a 
Christ  Man.  His  secret  is  that  he  per¬ 
sists  in  doing  good  all  the  time.  Provi¬ 
dence  rewards  him  by  making  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  more  good. 

Such  is  the  law  of  God,  “To  him  that 
hath,  and  uses)  to  him  shall  be  given  ” 

The  seed  which  we  sow,  be  it  a  grain 
of  corn,  has  the  power  of 
eight  hundred  fold  increase. 
Our  souls  have  a  similar 
ratio  of  increase  in  good  and 
growth. 

All  can  get  up  who  do  not 
give  up.  Such  is  the  mercy 
of  God. 


At  the  time,  I  was  writing  a  book  called 
“These  Changing  Times”,  since  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  and  I  put  into 
this  book  some  of  the  facts  that  I  found  proving 
that  it  is  true  that  the  farm  and  the  farm  home 
have  been  the  great  source  of  the  nation’s  best 
life  blood.  Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in 
considering  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  facts 
I  have  found  which  I  have  copied  here  from  my 
book.  About  the  best  proof,  I  think,  is  a  survey 
or  study  made  by  the  United  States  department 
of  Agriculture  and  referred  to  in  a  little  volume 
called  “Empty  Churches”  by  Charles  Josiah 
Galpin. 

The  study  covered  the  movement  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  young  people  from  a  thousand  farms  in  one 
community  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  a  community  where 
religious  observance  has  always 
been  taught.  The  study  shows 
just  what  happened  to  the  surplus 
crop  of  young  folks  who  went 
away  from  these  farms.  It  tells 
just  exactly  where  they  all  went 
and  what  they  did,  what  occupa¬ 
tions  they  took  up,  and  what  they 
achieved  in  those  occupations.  In 
others  words,  it  is  definite  proof 
of  the  part  these  thousand  farms 
played  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
cities  of  the  nation. 

We  quote  Galpin  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  what  happened  to  these 
young  people  from  these  thousand 
farms:  “I  cannot  pass  this  re¬ 

markable  study  by  without  naming 
some  of  the  men  who  as  ‘exporta¬ 
ble  surplus’  left  the  old  farmstead 
to  work  out  careers  in  cities.  I 
will  name  only  those  whom  you 
know,  and  know  to  honor.  You 
remember  Governor  Peck  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  You  knew  him  as  Peck 
of  ‘Peck’s  Bad  Boy’.  Farm  num¬ 
ber  555  among  those  thousand 
farms  gave  Governor  Peck  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  Governor  Reuben  Wood  of 
Ohio  came  from  farm  number  119. 
Governor  Cushman  Davis,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  afterward  United  States 
Senator,  was  the  product  of  farm 
number  556,  just  as  much  as  the 
wheat  from  that  farm  was  a  pro¬ 
duct  and  went  into  national  trade. 
Farm  number  618  gave  Charles 
Finney  to  American  Christendom 
and  to  Oberlin  College  as  its  hon¬ 
ored  president.  Farm  number  701 
raised  Charles  N.  Crittendon,  gave 
him  to  the  wholesale  drug  business 
in  New  York  City,  in  which  he 
( Continued  on  Page  201 
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Tag  Store’ 


Why  let  the  summer  get  the  best 
of  you  when  we  have  so  many 
things  in  our  “tag”  stores  that 
will  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
summer  comfort?  We  have 
water  coolers,  refrigerators,  ice 
cream  freezers  and  such  things 
for  refreshing  cool  foods  and 
drinks.  Keep  out  the  flies  with 
our  sprays  and  good  window 
screens.  On  the  porch  or  in  the 
yard  you  will  want  a  hammock  or 
a  porch  swing.  If  you  have  elec¬ 
tricity,  an  electric  fan  will  bring 
welcome  cool  breezes  at  a  turn  of 
the  button.  Of  course  there  is 
no  place  where  you  can  get  as 
excellent  bargains  or  as  service¬ 
able  goods  as  at  a  “tag”  store. 

“Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  are  a  great 
place  to  visit  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  for  we  have  a 
complete  line  of  goods  to 
make  the  hot  days  more 
comfortable,  to  help  you 
with  your  daily 
work  in  the  field, 
barns  or  house, 
and  fun -making 
supplies  for  rec¬ 
reation  days. 

Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 


A.  A  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Clearing  an  Old  Peach  Orchard 


M.  C.  Burritt 


THE  fourth  week 
in  May  was  a 
good  one  to  get  the  field  work  done. 
There  was  no  rain.  It  was  cool  and 
the  ground  was  just  moist  enough  to 
plow  and  fit  very  well.  We  had  a 
large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  jobs  to  do 
which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  in¬ 
tensive  period  of  the 
first  two  sprays.  Just 
to  be  sure  we  didn’t 
overlook  any  and  to 
have  the  fun  of  cross¬ 
ing  them  off  when 
finished  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week  I 
wrote  them  all  down 
on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Now  all  twelve  of  them  are  crossed 
off.  They  included  pulling  out  and 
cleaning  up  an  old  peach  orchard,  cul¬ 
tivating  two  orchards,  plowing  and 
fitting  corn  ground,  sowing  cabbage 
seed  (late)  and  cultivating  (early) 
and  several  others.  But  the  list  is 
almost  as  long  for  the  coming  week. 
The  petal  spray  will  be  on  again  by 
the  last  of  the  week. 

It  Cost  $10  An  Acre 

The  peach  orchard  represents  some 
good  experience.  It  was  set  about 
fifteen  years  ago  when  almost  every 
grower  was  setting  peaches  and  on 
land  which  was  really  too  heavy  and 
wet  for  this  fruit.  Many  others  did 
the  same  thing.  We  grew  some  very 
good  trees  but  lost  quite  a  few  in  the 
real  wet  spots.  We  had  only  two  or 
three  good  crops  that  paid  and  the 
orchard  as  a  whole  never  paid.  The 
winters  of  1926  and  1927  finished  it 
and  now  it  is  all  pulled  out.  It  was 
not  as  expensive  to  pull  out  as  I  had 
feared.  It  required  only  a  little  over 
an  hour  per  acre  for  a  20  horsepower 
Oil-Pull  engine  to  haul  them  out  at 
$2.25  per  hour.  We  spent  about  16 
hours  per  acre  cutting  trees,  burning 
brush  and  hauling  off  and  burning 
stumps.  In  all  we  got  the  orchard 
out  for  about  $10  per  acre.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  about  four-fifths  of  our  grow¬ 
ers.  I  shall  not  set  more  peaches 
now,  but  if  I  did  I  would  certainly 
choose  lighter,  drier  land,  preferably 
tile  drained. 

Studying  Causes  of  Poor 
Pollination 

The  week  has  been  none  too  favor¬ 
able  for  the  setting  of  fruit,  being  too 
cool  most  of  the  time  with  occasion¬ 
ally  cloudy  periods  and  with  little  or 
no  wind.  Today,  May  27,  apples  are 
in  full  bloom  with  early  varieties  just 
beginning  to  shed  petals  and  late  ones 
like  Spy  and  Rome,  with  buds  just 
opening.  Dr.  McDaniels  from  the 
College  is  doing  some  experimental  pol¬ 
lination  work  in  this  vicinity  on  Spy, 
McIntosh  and  Greening  to  determine  if 
possible  the  causes  of  poor  pollination 
in  some  cases.  He  finds  very  few 
bees  working  in  the  orchards,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  cool  weather.  Bees  do  not 
begin  to  work  until  the  temperature 
is  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  temperature  has  been  be¬ 
low  that.  He  is  cross  pollinating  with 
other  varieties  and  generally  trying  to 
determine  causes  and  practical  rem¬ 
edies.  Some  of  us  are  watching  his 
work  with  great  interest. 

As  reported  last  week  all  early  and 
fall  varieties  are  blooming  practically 
100  per  cent.  Just  now  I  think  I 
should  revise  my  Baldwin  bloom  es- 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


timate  made  in  last 
issue  of  25  to  30 
per  cent  upward  to  40  or  possibly  even 
50  per  cent.  But  it  is  very  spotted 
and  variable. 

Vegetables  from  Our  Own 
Garden 

My  wife  says  that  if  I  don’t  discuss 
home  matters  more  I’ll  have  to  take 
“and  Home”  out  of  the  title  of  these 
notes.  The  busy  rush  of  getting  in 
the  crops  and  caring  for  orchards,  lit¬ 
tle  chicks,  etc.,  in  these  spring  months 
tend  to  crowd  out  other  interests.  But 
we  have  not  been  entirely  neglectful 
of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  The 
small  vegetables  are  almost  ready  for 
use  and  we  have  feasted  on  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  for  three  weeks  or  more. 
We  are  testing  out  a  number  of  strains 
and  varieties  of  peas,  beans  and  corn 
for  a  garden  seed  company  and  are 
looking  forward  to  testing  them  on  our 
table.  It  may  be  just  as  cheap  to  buy 
one’s  vegetables  but  they  never  taste 
quite  so  good  as  when  brought  in 
from  the  garden. 

This  time  of  year  the  flower  garden 
is  a  place  to  spend  the  early  evenings. 
Both  the  work  of  getting  it  ready  and 
the  flowers  themselves  are  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Many  times  the  woman  of 
the  house  takes  most  of  the  care  of 
and  the  interest  in  the  flowers.  Here 
we  are  trying  to  build  up  plantings  of 
perennials  as  well  as  the  annuals,  and 
we  get  much  satisfaction  from  planting 
and  watching  them  grow  as  well  as 
having  them  in  the  house  nearly  all 
the  year. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


“Non-Wrap”  Manure 
/  Spreader  Beater 
Invented 

A  RECENT  invention  of  interest  to 
all  farmers  is  a  new  “non-wrap” 
manure  spreader  beater.  This  new 
beater  is  designed  to  eliminate  trouble 
and  annoyance  experienced  by  farmers 
who  have  had  trouble  with  straw, 
twine,  and  other  material  wrapping 
around  the  beater,  and  by  so  doing 
lower  the  efficiency  of  the  beater,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  fertilizer  on  the  field. 

The  new  beater  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Edward  C.  F.  Schaefer,  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Oscillating  tooth  bars  place  the  pul¬ 
verizing  teeth  in  such  position  as  to 
thoroughly  break  up  and  tear  apart 
the  manure,  at  the  same  time  cleaning 
themselves  and  the  tooth  bars  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  force.  Thus  even  distribu¬ 
tion  which  increases  soil  fertility  uni¬ 
formly  is  obtained,  assuring  a  max¬ 
imum  yield  from  crops. 


Twenty-four  Indian  homemakers  on 
the  Tonawanda  reservation  in  Genesee 
County  recently  formed  a  homemakers’ 
club  as  a  unit  of  the  Genesee  County 
Home  Bureau.  Recently  the  women 
joined  with  the  men  of  the  reservation 
under  the  leadership  of  Yankee  Spring 
who  is  president  of  the  Indian  farmers’ 
organization  to  meet  with  Professor  W. 
G.  Krum  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  who  talked 
with  them  about  poultry  raising. 


“A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.”  A  building  frame  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point. 
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The  McCormick  -  Deering 

Side  Rake  and  Tedder 


Tedding 


Combines  Speed  with  Quality  in  Haying 


PRACTICAL  haying  and  quality  hay  demand 
speed  and  quality  in  haying  machines.  The 
better  and  faster-working  your  equipment,  the 
less  the  worry  and  chance  of  having  the  crop 
ruined  by  poor  weather  conditions. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Side  Rake  and  T edder 
combines  into  one  machine  two  hay  operations, 
raking  and  tedding — and  the  two  essentials  in 
successful  hay  growing,  speed  and  quality.  It 
handles  raking  and  tedding  equally  and  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  In  raking  it  turns  the  hay  completely 
over  with  the  leaves  turned  inward  and  the  stems 
outward,  and  forms  clean-cut  quick-curing  wind¬ 
rows  that  air-cure,  not  sun-dry,  the  hay.  The  side 
rake  places  the  newly  cut  hay  on  the  clean 
stubble,  not  on  the  unraked  swath. 

When  tedding  is  called  for,  a  shift  of  the  lever 
changes  the  direction  in  which  the  reel  revolves, 
and  the  side  rake  is  converted  into  a  tedder,  the 
straight  teeth  of  which  can  be  depended  on  to 
do  a  perfect  job  of  tedding. 

The  McCormick-Deering  has  many  mechani¬ 
cal  features  that  make  the  side  rake  and  tedder  a 
hard  combination  to  beat.  You  will  appreciate 

These  Hay  Tools  are  sold  Everywhere 
by  McCormick-Deering  Dealers 

High-Lift  Mowers  Combined  Side- 

Rake  and  Tedders 
Handand  Power-Lift 
Sweep  Rakes 
Farmall  Tractor  Hay 
Tools 


Easy-Dump  Rakes 
Cushion-Frame 
Tedders 

Adjustable-  Section 
Loaders 

High-Lift  Stackers 

T5ESIDES  the  Windrow  Loader,  with  adjus- 
table  section,  there  is  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Gearless  Loader  to  pick  up  hay  from 
the  swath,  saving  the  raking  operation  when 
hay  dries  quickly  and  help  is  scarce.  The 
gearless  loader  does  equally  good  work  taking 
hay  from  the  windrow.  This  loader  is  shown 
here  with  the  best  power  for  haying — the 
Farmall  Tractor. 


its  roller-bearing  construction,  the  steel  frames 
controls  which  raise  or  lower  the  reel  ends  to 
meet  varying  conditions,  and  other  conveniences 
and  efficiences  of  operation. 
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And  to  work  with  this  ideal  combination  is  an 
ideal  partner,  the  McCormick-Deering  Adjustable 
Windrow  Hay  Loader.  After  the  hay  has  been 
rolled  into  airy  windrows  the  perfectly  cured  hay 
is  gently  and  quickly  picked  up  and  carried  onto 
the  load.  And  best  of  all,  the  adjustable  section 
permits  delivering  the  hay  three  feet  nearer  the 
rack  when  starting  the  load.  This  means  you  can 
continue  the  loading  without  trouble  in  windy 
weather.  *  * 

The  same  combination  of  speed  and  quality 
will  be  found  in  every  McCormick-Deering  Hay 
Tool  and  you  can  see  them  all  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s.  Our  full  line  is  listed  below. 
Rely  on  McCormick-Deering  experience  in  hay 
machine  development. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Aye.  $n*™*”**  Chicago,  Ell. 


\jf  Gearless  Loader  and  Farmall  Tractor 
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Fur  Farming  Is  No  Sure 
Road  to  Wealth 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

You  can  possess,  raise,  breed  and  j 
sell  fur-bearing  animals  excepting  rac¬ 
coons,  without  a  license  or  permit  pro¬ 
viding  the  original  stock  is  obtained 
lawfully  as  above  indicated.  Before 
selling  raccoons,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  a  Propagating  License 
from  the  Game  Commission  which 
costs  $1.00  per  year. 

Game  birds  and  animals,  except  rac¬ 
coons,  cannot  be  captured  alive,  eith¬ 
er  during  the  open  or  closed  season. 
They  may  be  purchased  from  licensed 
dealers,  or  obtained  from  outside  this 
State,  and  retained  in  possession  with¬ 
out  a  license.  Such  game  can  be  bred 
and  raised  for  home  consumption,  or 
released  for  stocking  purposes  in  a 
wild  state,  or  can  be  given  away,  or 
sold  to  the  Board  of  Game  Commis¬ 
sioners,  without  a  license. 

However,  before  any  such  game,  or 
the  eggs  or  offspring  of  such  game, 
can  be  sold  to  anyone  other  than  the 
Game  Commission  it  is  necessary  to 
first  obtain  a  Propagating  License  from 
this  Department. 

Details  regarding  the  propagating 
license  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissions,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

The  Law  in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  law  provides  that 
skunk,  muskrat,  mink  and  others  may 
be  possessed  the  year  round  without 
permit  if  taken  legally.  Raccoons 
may  be  kept  under  a  breeder’s  license. 
Application  may  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  If  the  application  ’is 
accepted  the  fee  charged  is  $5.00. 
Breeders  possessing  such  a  license  may 
breed  raccoons  and  sell  them  alive  for 
breeding  purposes  after  first  offering 
them  for  sale  to  the  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners.  They  may 
be  killed  at  any  time  but  these  are 
not  to  be  sold  for  meat  without  tag¬ 
ging  with  a  tag  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commission¬ 
ers. 

Foxes.  Permission  must  be  secur¬ 
ed  from  the  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  before  it  is  lawful  to 
keep  live  foxes  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
illegal  to  liberate  live  foxes  in  New 
Jersey. 

Beavers.  It  is  illegal  to  trap  or 
take  beavers  or  have  them  in  one’s 
possession  in  New  Jersey. 

Much  Interest  in  Rabbits 

There  is  also  a  lot  of  interest  in 
raising  rabbits  for  fur  and  meat. 
There  is  a  market  for  rabbit  meat  as 
well  as  for  fur,  but  here  again  it  is 
no  sure  or  rapid  road  to  wealth.  The 
only  sound  foundation  for  raising  any 
type  of  livestock  is  to  base  values  on 
the  probable  returns  for  the  products 
produced.  Look  carefully  into  the 
markets  available  and  if  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable,  start  on  a  small  scale  so  that 
inevitable  mistakes  made  until  the 
business  is  learned,  will  not  be  too 
costly. 

The  experiences  of  our  subscribers 


“This  is  a  fool-proof  oil  stove  on 
a/n  entirely  new  principle,  Madam. 
I’ve  just  sold  one  to  the  lady  in  the 
next  house.” — Gayety. 


leads  us  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  in  buying  breeding 
stock  from  firms  who  promise  to 
“buy  back”  offspring.  In  most  cases 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  such  com¬ 
panies  to  make  good  on  such  prom¬ 
ises. 

We  also  point  out  that  investing 
money  in  breeding  stock,  which  is  to  be 
retained  and  cared  for  or  “ranched” 
by  the  company  selling  it  is  a  type  of 
investment  that  can  be  characterized 
only  as  speculative.  Few  farmers  can 
afford  to  make  speculative  invest¬ 
ments. 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  future  in 
fur  farming  for  the  man  who  enjoys 
it,  is  willing  to  study  it  and  embarks 
in  it  on  a  business  basis. — H.  L.  Cos- 
line. 


Girl  Walks  Five  Miles  to 
School 

Agree  with  I.  J.  T.,  New  York,  that 
it  is  time  the  back  road  farmers  have 
something  to  say.  I  live  on  a  dirt 
road  about  one-half  mile  from  the  im¬ 
proved  road  and  have  to  get  my  milk 


to  the  milk  station  and  my  daughter 
to  high  school  five  miles  away  through 
snow  and  mud,  and  when  I  cannot  get 
through  with  a  car,  I  have  to  ride  be¬ 
hind  horses.  This  is  a  direct  mail 
route,  but  there  are  times  when  our 
mail  man  tries  to  go  through  with  a 
car  and  gets  stuck  in  mud  or  snow, 
whichever  it  may  be,  and  I  have  to  get 
out  my  team  and  pull  him  through 
one-half  mile  or  more.  At  other 
times,  he  walks  in  from  the  improved 
road. 

Our  town  has  one  of  the  very  best 
snow  plows  and  when  we  ask  our  town 
officials  to  open  just  the  larger  banks 
of  snow,  they  tell  us  they  do  not  open 
the  dirt  roads  for  traffic  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  should  walk  to  school.  It  seems 
to  me  pretty  hard  for  girls  to  walk 
five  miles  to  high  school  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  They  tell  us  farmers  on 
the  back  roads  that  the  improved  roads 
are  a  benefit  to  us,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  they  are  of  much  benefit  to  us, 
when  we  cannot  get  to  them.  Still 
we  help  pay  for  the  snow  plows,  snow 
fences  and  macadam  roads. 


The  constant  cry  seems  to  be  the 
farmer  leaving  the  farm  for  the  city, 
and  I  am  wondering,  if  things  keep  go¬ 
ing  as  they  have,  if  there  will  be  any 
farmers  living  on  dirt  roads,  and  if 
there  would  be  enough  food  produced 
on  the  farms  along  the  improved  roads 
to  keep  all  the  people  of  our  nation.- - 
A.  J.  B.,  New  York. 


Some  New  Bulletins 

HE  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  several  bulletins  which 
may  be  secured  for  the  asking.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  recent  publications: 

Bulletin  150 — Silage  Crops  in  New 
York,  by  L.  A.  Dalton. 

Bulletin  28 — Hand-Planting  Forests, 
by  J.  E.  Davis  and  J.  A.  Cope.  This  bul¬ 
letin  is  prepared  particularly  for  4-H 
club  workers  but  contains  much  val¬ 
uable  information  for  older  persons  as 
well. 

Bulletin  465 — -Twenty  Years  Growth 
of  a  Sprout  Hardwood  Forest  in  New 

York,  by  J.  Nelson  Spaeth. 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago’s  “loop”.  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $ 2.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 
$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc., 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Registered  Holstein  Service  Bulls 

Sired  by  Colantha  Denver  Champion,  a  39  lb.  Bull 
with  26  A.R.O.  Daughters-,  Dams  have  either  Cow 
Testing  Association  Records  or  A.R.O.  Records. 
Accredited  Herd.  Full  information  on  application. 


W. 


SMITH  &  SON,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle  Jeheed  f^e  ^ 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  and  ram 
IkAMBS,  $20  to  $35.  Shipped  on  approval.  No 
money  required.  J.  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  sows,  fall  pigs. 

New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each ;  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $4.25.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  $4.50 
each.  Ship  any  amount  on  approval.  C.O.D.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my 
expense.  SUFFOLK  FARM,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each ;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S.— I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &.  Berkshire  cross— Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  $5.00  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  BOX  83,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


6  to  8  weeks  old . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old .  $4.50 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St„  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 
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The  Question  Box 


cently,  following  developments  that 
have  lessened  costs  of  manufacture.  Its 
principal  advantages  are  its  extremely 
low  temperature  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  drip.  It  slowly  changes  from 
the  solid  form  to  a  gas.  However,  it 


A  Question 

Can  any  of  the  A.  A.  family  give  any 
information  as  to  durability  of  the  out¬ 
side  paint  known  as  zinc  white,  40-40-20? 
— A.  C.  P.,  New  York. 

ZINC  white  or  zinc  oxide  is  frequent¬ 
ly  added  to  ready  mixed  paint  to 
give  a  harder  and  more  durable  cover 
than  results  when  white  lead  is  used 
alone. 

Where  zinc  oxide  alone  is  used  with 
oil,  it  cracks  easily  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  consequently  the  zinc  oxide 
usually  forms  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  pigments  in  paints  for  outside 
work. 

We  trust  that  this  gives  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  wish.  You  might  he  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  bulletin  1452,  “Paint¬ 
ing  on  the  Farm,”  which  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  information  about  paints 
and  their  application. 


Heredity  Determines  Size 
of  Litters 

What  is  a  good  average  number  of  pigs 
per  litter?  What  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  size  of  litters? 

gEVEN  or  eight  pigs  is  a  good  av¬ 
erage  number.  Size  of  litters  de¬ 
pends  on  breeding.  Some  sows  have 
small  litters  while  others  have  large 
ones.  Pick  a  sow  from  a  good  sized 
litter,  and  if  she  produces  litters  of 
good  size  and  raises  them  in  good 
shape,  keep  her  as  long  as  possible. 
If  she  raises  small  litters  fatten  and 
sell  her.  Too  many  pigs  in  a  litter  is 
not  an  indication  of  value. 


A  Cow  That  Slobbers 

I  have  a  young  cow  freshened  two 
weeks  ago  that  slcbbers  and  dribbles  un¬ 
til  her  manger  is  soaked  all  the  time. 
Her  appetite  is  good.  She  chews  her 
cud,  bowels  apparently  all  right  and  I 
cannot  detect  anything  wrong  with  her 
teeth.  She  seems  to  be  feeling  well  but 
I  think  she  is  not  producing  as  much 
as  she  should,  though  I  milked  her  with¬ 
in  two  weeks  of  her  calving  time,  not 
realizing  she  was  so  near. — D.  E.  B., 
Pennsylvania. 

A  BOOK  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  called  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Cattle,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  trouble  you  mention: 

“Whenever  saliva  is  observed  to  drib¬ 
ble  from  the  mouth,  the  mouth  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  grasping  the 
tongue  and  partially  withdrawing  it 
from  the  mouth  and  by  placing  a  block 
of  wood  between  the  teeth.  There 
may  be  a  short  piece  of  wood  which 
has  become  fixed  on  the  palate  with 
the  two  ends  resting  on  the  upper 
molar  teeth  on  each  side,  or  there  may 
be  a  thorn  or  splinter  of  wood  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  tongue.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  tin  or  other  metal  may  become 
partially  imbedded  in  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cheek.  Hay  occasionally 
possesses  some  quality,  usually  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  having  heated  in  the 
mow  or  become  moldy,  which  produces 
salivation.  This  symptom  is  also  pres¬ 
ent  in  certain  diseases,  particularly 
foot  and  mouth  disease.” 


Distemper  in  Dogs 

NOW  for  an  answer  to  many  re¬ 
peated  inquiries:  In  1912  the 

writer  came  across  a  curious  en¬ 
thusiast  in  Greece,  who  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  distemper  among  the 
pariah  dogs  from  the  streets  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  had  met  with  aston¬ 
ishing  success.  He  gave  the  writer 
a  sample  of  his  highly  developed 
specific,  which  upon  analysis  proved 


About  Paint 

to  be  composed  of  liquorice  capsicum, 
cape  aloes,  wheat  flour,  and  aniseed. 
This  sample  the  writer  took  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  chemist,  who  dispensed  it  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  thus :  Aloes 
socrol,  5  grains;  powdered  capsicum,  1 
grain;  nitrate  of  potash  (pure),  2 
grains;  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  1 
grain;  Turkey  rhubarb,  1  grain;  oil  of 
aniseed,  %  minim.  The  result  was 
called  Tarsee,  and  the  pills  were  very 
largely  adopted  in  the  Midlands.  As 
it  is  no  longer  obtainable  as  such,  the 
prescription  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  Of  its  extreme  value  in 
cases  of  incipient  distemper  the  writer 
has  the  very  clearest  evidence;  he 
would  not  be  without  it  for  a  king’s 
ransom. — Field  and  Fancy 


A  Water  Supply  Problem 

A  hill  runs  back  of  our  home  farm.  It 
must  be  about  %-mile  long  with  maple 
trees  with  rock  all  along  but  as  soon  as 
you  are  at  the  bottom  or  top  the  land  is 
all  fertile  with  no  stones  on  it  and  on 
each  side  of  us  on  adjoining  farms  there 
is  a  spring  but  they  are  on  the  low  part 
and  we  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  how 
we  could  go  about  it  to  find  a  spring  back 
of  the  house  and  if  finding  one  how  it 
could  be  forced  in  the  house — B.  J.  K,, 
New  York. 

THERE  is  no  way  of  locating  a 
spring  unless  it  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  either  as  a  large  swampy  area, 
or  as  a  running  spring.  If  there  is  a 
swampy  area,  a  catch  basin  of  con¬ 
crete,  stones  or  old  barrel  with  open 
bottom  could  be  sunk  in  this  area  and 
water  drawn  from  this.  Such  an  in¬ 
stallation  I  have  seen  many  times.  If 
this  catch  basin  is  high  enough  you 
could  bring  the  water  to  the  house  by 
gravity,  if  not  it  would  have  to  be 
pumped. 

If  the  hill  is  high  enough  you  could 
dig  a  well  on  top  of  the  hill  and  pipe 
the  water  down  by  gravity. 

If  you  sink  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  you  could  locate  an  engine  and 
pump  at  the  well  and  force  the  water 
to  the  house,  or  locate  the  engine  and 
an  air  pump  at  the  house,  using  air 
pressure  to  force  the  water  to  the 
house,  or  if  you  have  electricity,  you 
could  locate  a  motor  and  pump  at  the 
source  'of  water  and  force  it  to  the 
house. — F.  G.  B. 


“Dry  Ice” 


Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
“dry  ice”.  What  is  it  and  is  it  likely  to 
be  used  commonly  for  refrigeration. 


f(rvRY  ICE,”  as  it  is  sometimes  call- 
xj  ed,  is  solidified  carbon  dioxide. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  normally  a  gas  but 
when  put  under  enormous  pressure  it 
becomes  a  solid  with  a  temperature  of 
from  109  to  114  degrees  below  zero. 

It  is  being  used  to  some  extent  re- 


has  been  pointed  out  that  the  gas  may 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Doubtless  its  use  along 
certain  lines  will  increase. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Why  is  it  that  at  times  one  or  two  sta¬ 
tions  will  fade  while  others  will  remain 
perfectly  steady  all  evening.  On  other 
nights  these  conditions  may  be  entirely 
reversed,  the  stations  formerly  fading 
remaining  strong. 

ORRY,  but  can’t  answer  that  one. 
Radio  scientists  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  long  time  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  fading  and  its  myriad  varia¬ 
tions,  but  so  far  have  not  provided  a 
proved  explanation.  In  a  crude  way, 
it  might  be  stated  that  radio  waves 
are  reflected  or  refracted  earward  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus 
signals  would  sometimes  skip  certain 
areas  on  the  earth  and  be  heard  again 
further  away.  Varying  thickness  of 
the  atmosphere  may  cause  the  waves 
to  be  reflected  to  varying  distances. 

He  H*  % 

Could  you  tell  me  what  could  cause 
stations  to  shut  off  suddenly  and  then 
switch  on  again?  This  seems  to  happen 
a  great  deal  with  stations  near  the  low 
end  of  my  dials. 

HERE  are  several  possible  explana¬ 
tions.  Since  this  does  not  occur 
on  other  wavelengths  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  is  some  trouble  in  the 
set.  Possibly  there  is  poor  contact  in 
one  of  the  variable  condensers  which 
becomes  worse  when  it  is  turned  near 
zero.  Try  cleaning  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  rotor  and  its  binding 
post.  There  might  he  another  aerial 
near  yours  that  becomes  shorted  by 
touching  some  metal  object  or  another 
loose  wire  nearby  might  cause  it.  The 
other  wire  may  naturally  have  a  wave¬ 
length  near  200  meters  and  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  will  cause  this  trouble.  Perhaps 
some  strain  comes  on  one  of  the  coils 
when  the  condenser  is  turned  near  zero, 
causing  the  contact  to  the  coil  to  open. 
*  *  * 

Can  you  give  simple  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  wave  trap?  How  many  turns  of 
wire,  etc.,  are  needed? 

N  a  piece  of  cardboard  tubing  about 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches 
long,  wind  a  coil  having  about  50  turns 
of  wire  about  No.  24  in  size.  At  the 
center  wrap  on  a  length  of  paper  one 
inch  in  width  and  glue  the  ends  to¬ 
gether.  On  this  paper  wind  from  5 
to  9  turns  of  heavier  wire — bell  wire 
will  do.  Try  to  have  as  few  turns 
as  will  permit  you  to  tune  out  the  un¬ 
wanted  stations.  The  ends  of  the 
larger  coil  go  to  the  terminals  of  a 
variable  condenser  of  about  .0005  mfds. 
capacity.  One  end  of  the  small  cen¬ 
ter  coil  goes  to  the  aerial  and  the  oth¬ 
er  end  to  the  aerial  binding  post  of  the 
set,  the  aerial  lead  having  first  been 
disconnected  from  the  set. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Treating  a  Broken  Hoof 


I  have  a  big  cow  and  last  fall  she 
broke  a  piece  off  her  hoof  so  that  the 
inside  shows.  She  is  awfully  lame  and 
sick  from  it.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  dope 
but  it  does  not  do  any  good. — S.  D.,  New 
York. 

HE  following  recommendations  for 
the  treatment  of  cattle  who  lose 
part  of  their  hoof  is  taken  from  the 
book  entitled  Diseases  of  Cattle,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

“Wash  the  bleeding  surface  with  an 
antiseptic  and  then  with  an  astringent, 
as  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  then  apply 
a  thick  coating  of  pine  tar;  cover  this 
with  a  layer  of  oakum  or  absorbent 
cotton;  apply  another  coat  of  tar  over 
this,  and  then  bandage  closely  and 
firmly.  This  may  remain  without  dis¬ 
turbance  until  the  new  growing  wall 
becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain 
the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  animal. 

If,  however,  at  any  time  it  becomes 
manifest  by  oozing  or  bad  smell  that 
pus  is  forming  under  this  dressing,  the 
bandage  should  be  removed  and  the 
suppurating  surface  freshly  cleaned 
and  dressed.  This  may  have  to  be 
repeated  every  few  days  and  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  pus 
formation.  If  the  loss  of  the  hoof  is 
due  to  suppurative  laminitis  (a  partic¬ 
ular  type  of  inflammation)  the  parts 
denuded  of  the  horny  covering  must 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected 
with  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  lysol  or 
other  antiseptic.  Then  apply  a  mod¬ 
erately  thick  layer  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton  and  apply  the  tar  and  bandage 
over  this.  After  this  the  antiseptic 
solution  may  be  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  dressing  daily.  It  will  thus 
soak  in  and  saturate  the  dressing  and 
inflamed  tissue.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  dressing  at 
daily  or  longer  intervals  to  give  the 
parts  a  fresh  cleaning  and  then  to  re¬ 
apply  it.” 


A  Breeders’  Business  Code 

1 —  Animals  offered  for  sale  must  be 
from  a  Federal  Accredited  herd  or 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  test  for 
tuberculosis  within  the  past  year. 

2—  Bulls  offered  for  sale  must  be  from 
dams  having  either  official  or  herd  im¬ 
provement  association  records  of  not 
less  than  350  pounds  of  butterfat. 
3_Every  bull  over  one  year  old  is 
guaranteed  a  breeder  providing  the 
buyer’s  cows  are  in  good  condition. 
An  animal  is  to  be  considered  a  breed¬ 
er  if  he  has  sired  two  or  more  living 
calves  in  the  herd  of  the  purchaser. 
If  not  a  breeder,  the  animal  shall  be 
replaced  by  one  equally  as  good  or  to 


be  returned  to  the  seller  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  purchase  price  refunded  at 
the  option  of  the  seller.  In  case  of 
exchange,  buyer  and  seller  each  arc 
to  pay  transportation  charges  one  way. 
If  the  animal  is  taken  back,  the  seller 
pays  transportation. 

4 —  Every  cow  or  heifer  over  one  year 
old  when  sold  is  guaranteed  a  breed¬ 
er  and  taken  back  or  exchanged  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  bulls. 

5 —  The  seller  must  call  attention  to 
any  unsoundness  of  udder  or  other¬ 
wise.  But  if  an  animal  sold  as  a 
heifer  (previous  to  having  dropped 
first  calf)  proves  to  have  a  defective 
udder  when  she  calves,  it  is  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  loss. 

6 —  The  registry  certificate  and  re¬ 
corded  transfer  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  seller  at  his  own  expense,  and  the 
transaction  is  not  complete  until  these 
papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

7 —  Price  quoted  shall  also  specify 
crating  and  delivery  cost. 

The  above  Breeders’  Business  Code 
was  furnished  us  through  the  court¬ 
esy  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  and, 
if  followed  to  the  letter  by  every 
breeder  of  purebred  cattle,  it  would 
do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
put  the  whole  purebred  cattle  indus¬ 
try  on  a  permanently  successful 
foundation. 


Experience  Repairing  Silo 

tt\\T  TLB  GIVE  my  experience  re- 

VV  pairing  a  leaking  silo,  as  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  other 
readers.  I  first  tried  roofing  cement, 
but  that  did  not  hold  very  long.  So 
I  put  a  heavy  band  or  hoop  around 
the  top  of  silo  pit  and  inside  I  used 
two-ply  roofing,  nailing  it  at  the  top  of 
pit  to  the  stone  with  a  strip  of  siding 
and  letting  the  other  edge  hang  down. 
This  worked  good  with  no  more  spoil¬ 
ed  silage.” 

Since  much  of  the  leakage  trouble 
is  at  the  junction  between  silo  and  pit, 
it  would  seem  that  a  more  effective 
way  of  using  the  roofing  would  be  to 
tack  a  round  on  the  inside  to  the 
staves  just  above  the  foundation  joint 
so  it  would  hang  down  all  around  over 
the  joint.  Then  tack  strips  a  little 
higher  up  and  let  them  hang  down 
over  the  other  strip  and  down  into  the 
pit.  By  lapping  these  a  little  the 
whole  inside  of  the  pit  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  a  double  thickness  over  the 
joint  where  leakage  is  most  likely  to 
occur. — I.  W.  Dickerson 


*7 
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Build  lor  a  vigorous 
rugged  Herd 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  healthiest  herds  return  the 
largest  profits. 

This  is  not  only  because  of  higher  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  but  because — in  the  healthy  herd — 

1.  There  are  no  abortions  and  each  cow 
calves  normally. 

2.  The  calves  are  bigger,  stronger,  easier 
to  raise  and  are  worth  more  money. 

3.  The  TB.  test  finds  no  reactors. 

4.  Udder  troubles  seldom  occur  and  gar¬ 
get  is  practically  unknown. 

The  two  big  foundation  stones  in  the  program  for 
profitable  production  are 

BREEDING  and  FEEDING 


The  PARK  &  POLLARD  GO.  Dairy  Rations  develop 
inborn  capacity  to  its  limit,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  cow  in  high  physical  condition  and  rugged  health. 

In  our  special  edition  of  “Livestock  in  the  East’’  Book  II, 
the  benefits  of  a  complete  ration  are  covered  in  detail. 
This  book  contains  data  on  other  subjects  of  importance 
to  every  wide-awake  feeder  of  livestock.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 


' asture  is  still  the  cheapest  feed  for  the  dairy  cow.  It  will  pay  to  put 
\e  time  on  the  important  question  of  pasture  improvement. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk.... 

2.90 

2.70 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.06 

2B 

Cond.  Milk- 
Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  ConcT. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

1.90 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Holds  Steady 

CREAMERY 

May  31, 

SALTED 

May  29 

May  23 

1927 

Higher  than  extra... 

44%-45 

45  -45  % 

43% -44 

Extra  (92sc) . 

44 

44% 

43 

84-91  score . 

40 '/2-43% 

42  -44% 

37  -42% 

Lower  Grades . 

39 '/a -40 

41  -41% 

35% -36% 

Although  the  butter  market  is  just 
a  shade  under  what  it  was  a  week  ago 
as  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  never¬ 
theless,  the  tone  of  the  market  is 
healthy  and  firm.  We  hear  of  occa¬ 
sional  sales  at  quotations  on  par  with 
those  of  last  week,  but  they  are  not 
frequent  enough  to  use  them  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  market. 

The  operators  in  the  butter  market 
used  a  most  opportune  time  to  go  on 
the  lower  level  which  we  reported  last 
week.  Following  the  change  in  prices 
the  market  continued  to  operate  freely. 
Accumulations  were  avoided,  and  floors 
were  kept  clear.  In  fact,  trade  was 


ADRIANCE- PLATT 
Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days.  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FfifiS  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
l.'JVJli,  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always,  liefer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  oase.  ZENITH  BDTTEIt  &  EGG 
Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross.  2  months  old,  $4  each;  3  months  old,  $4.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.75 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $5  each. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee— Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


Grade  PlgS  and  Shoats 


for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
to  8  wks.  old  $6  ea.;  3 

old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN.  York  Springs,  Pa. 


so  active  that  at  times  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  out  of  town  trade  to  fill 
their  requirements,  and  those  buyers 
were  forced  to  bid  up  the  price  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  their  needed  stock.  Just 
before  the  Decoration  Day  holiday  the 
demand  again  increased,  keeping  the 
heavier  arrivals  well  cleared.  Incom¬ 
ing  supplies  have  shown  a  gain  of  ap¬ 
proximately  8%,  and  advices  indicate 
a  heavier  gain  for  the  coming  week. 
Most  of  the  buying  at  present  is 
against  current  needs,  speculative  in¬ 
terest  holding  off,  claiming  that  prices 
are  too  high  to  warrant  a  long  hold. 
However,  those  in  the  trade  whose 
opinions  hold  considerable  weight,  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  on  the  right  level 
now  considering  the  incoming  supplies. 
The  arrivals  will  have  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  heavier  before  values  will  be  forc¬ 
ed  downward.  Furthermore,  the  spec¬ 
ulators  are  holding  off  for  a  few  days 
more,  hoping  that  we  will  not  only  see 
better  prices,  but  slightly  better  qual¬ 
ity,  which  continues  to.  show  improve¬ 
ment  with  an  increasing  amount  show¬ 
ing  full  grass.  The  fact  that  we  are 
two  weeks,  at  least,  behind  last  year 
is  considered  responsible  for  the  drag 
in  the  change  over.  From  now  on, 
however,  we  should  see  a  steady  im¬ 
provement.  The  fact  that  Chicago 
weakened  on  the  29th  is  considered  by 
some  an  indication  that  we  can  expect 
heavier  receipts,  and  a  consequently 
lower  level  by  another  week’s  time. 

Moderate  Supplies  Send  Cheese 
Higher 

STATE  May  31. 

FLATS  May  29  May  23  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . . —  23%-24  22%-23  22  -23 

Fresh  Average  _  2 1  Vi 

Held  Fancy  . .  30  -32  29'/i-3l  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  28  -28Vi  25  -26% 

The  make  of  cheese,  both  New  York 
State  and  Wisconsin,  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  so  slowly  as  to  be  unequal  to  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  As  a  consequence 
values  have  followed  the  upward  trend 
we  reported  last  week.  There  is  not 
enough  Wisconsin  cheese  being  made 
to  disturb  the  market  here.  Therefore, 
New  York  State  cheese  had  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  advance, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  up-state  market  has  been 
above  par  with  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  The  backward  season  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  make,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  apparent  in  the  report  of  cold 
storage  holdings  which,  on  May  24, 
were  over  2,000,000  pounds  short  of  a 
year  ago,  in  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports.  At  the  same  time  the 
into-storage  movement  was  lagging 
behind  that  of  a  year  ago  to  a  marked 
extent.  Held  cheese  shows  added 
strength.  It  is  about  out  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  channels,  and  the  call  is  increas¬ 
ing.  With  held  cheese  bringing  such 
a  premium  it  looks  as  though  cheese 
makers  might  well  organize  and  make 
a  study  of  the  business,  with  the  idea 
of  gaining  some  of  the  premium.  The 
one  complaint  with  New  York  State 
cheese  is  that  it  is  put  on  the  New 
York  City  market  in  too  fresh  condi¬ 
tion. 


Eggs  Show  Upward  Trend 


NEARBY  WHITE 

May  31, 

Hennery 

May  29 

May  23 

1927 

Selected  Extras  . 

.  35  -36 

34% -36 

30  -32 

Average  Extras  .... 

33  -34 

33  -34 

29 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  32  -32% 

32  -32% 

27  -28 

Firsts  . 

30  %  - 3 1  % 

30% -3 1  % 

25% -26% 

Gathered  . 

.  29  -32% 

29  32% 

25  -27% 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

35  -36 

34%- 36 

27  -31 

Gathered  . 

29%-34 

29%- 34 

24  -26 

It  looks  as  though  nearby  eggs  have 
started  upward  once  more,  the  basis 
being  the  slight  increase  in  closely  se¬ 
lected  extras.  Other  lines  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  show  any  improvement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  the  market  has  held 
firm  on  nearbys  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  considered  by  many  a 
very  good  sign.  On  Tuesday,  the 
29th,  a  shipment  of  10,000  cases  of 
Pacific  Coast  whites  arrived  in  New 
York  City  by  boat.  This  caused  some 
disturbance  in  the  trade. 

Altho  the  weather  has  been  cool, 
nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  com¬ 
plaint  about  quality,  even  from  the 
northern  sections.  Most  of  this  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  is  due  not  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  heat,  but  to  dark  yolks  said  to 


he  caused  by  the  use  of  grass  rather 
than  grain  in  the  rations.  Dark  yolks 
are  not  wanted  by  the  New  York  trade. 


Live  Broilers  Selling  Well 


FOWLS 

May  23 

May  31, 

May  29 

25-30 

1927 

Colored  . 

25-26 

25-28 

26 

Leghorn  . 

22-24 

22-24 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  _ _ 

30-50 

30-53 

30-43 

Leghorn  . 

20-35 

25-35 

18-30 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

21-24 

21-24 

25 

Live  broilers  sold  well  for  the  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  holiday,  fancy  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  all  meeting  an  active  de¬ 
mand.  The  best  rocks  sold  at  50 
cents.  Here  and  there  a  premium 
was  paid  in  a  small  way.  Fancy  Reds 
also  met  active  demand,  and  where 
choice  birds  were  well  graded  they 
brought  the  price.  Some  holders  of 
fancy  leghorns  got  a  premium  above 
the  market.  But  there  the  story  ends. 
Broilers  that  were  not  so  good  were 
treated  in  proportion.  Some  leghorn 
broilers  went  as  low  as  20  cents. 

Very  few  fowls  have  been  received 
by  express,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for 
the  fowl  market  has  apparently  turned 
sour.  Shipments  of  large  quantities 
of  light  fowls  from  southern  sections 
have  been  showing  very  poor  quality. 
These  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market  as  have  some  of  the  extra 
heavy  fowls  that  have  been  received. 
As  a  consequence,  the  fowl  market  has 
been  more  or  less  of  an  upside  down 
affair,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  buyers  have  been  holding  off.  About 
the  only  stock  sold  were  nice  looking 
medium  weight  hens. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  23 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

May  30 

1.54% 

Year 

Wheat  (May)  . 

1.05% 

1.49% 

Corn  . 

.673/a 

1.04% 

Oats  . 

“t* 

.54 

CASH  GRAINS 

©  g  f 

(At  New  York) 

—  O  £*• 

2.07% 

1.63% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.sa  c  zi: 

1.25% 

1.20% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

r+  3 

.82% 

.65% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

May  26 

May  19 

May  28, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.00 

37.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

37.00 

38.50 

32.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

38.50 

40.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

39.50 

40.50 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.50 

44.00 

38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

42.00 

43.00 

36.00 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

45.00 

40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

45.00 

45.50 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.50 

41.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

43.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

45.25 

44.75 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

60.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

59.00 

60.00 

36.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

67.00 

67.00 

40.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

70.00 

69.00 

43.75 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

54.00 

53.50 

48.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N,  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  holds  steady  at  un¬ 
changed  prices.  Timothy  No.  1  is 
still  quoted  at  $25.00  with  No.  2  at 
$22.00  to  $23.00,  and  lower  grades  down 
as  low  as  $16.00.  Timothy  with  clov¬ 
er  mixtures  is  generally  from  $1.00  to 
$2.00  under  the  straight  Timothy  quo¬ 
tations.  State  alfalfa  remains  at 
$26.00  to  $30.00  for  No.  1.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  for  top  grades  of  all 
lines,  especially  No.  1  Timothy  which 
is  scarce. 

Rye  straw  has  again  advanced,  and 
is  now  selling  at  $28.00  to  $29.00,  with 
wheat  straw  in  bundles  at  $23.00  to 
$24.00.  We  can  not  help  but  think 
of  the  vast  stacks  of  wheat  straw  out 
through  western  New  York  that  are 
now  worth  almost  the  price  of  timothy 
hay.  Oat  straw  is  bringing  from 
$16.00  to  $17.00.  These  prices  may 
attract  some,  but  there  are  other  good 
farmers  who  say  that  to  sell  straw  is 
to  sell  fertility  off  the  farm. 

Bean  Market  Quiet  But  Steady 

The  bean  market  has  not  shown 
much  life  of  late,  but  in  spite  of  all 
is  holding  steady  though  here  and 
there  we  see  slight  changes.  Pea 
beans  have  shown  improvement  to  the 
extent  that  the  choicest  lines  are 
bringing  $10.50  a  hundred,  other  grades 
selling  down  to  $9.75.  Marrows  are 
unchanged,  bringing  from  $9.50  to 
$10.25.  Red  Kidneys  have  slipped  a 
little.  At  the  close  of  May  they  were 


bringing  $8.25  to  $9.00,  whereas  a 
month  ago  they  were  worth  from  $8.50 
to  $9.25.  White  kidneys  hold  steady 
bringing  from  $9.75  to  $10.50. 

Potato  Market  Weakened 

The  entire  potato  market  has  weak¬ 
ened.  Maines  have  been  badly  neg¬ 
lected  and  are  now  selling  at  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  150  pound  sack  and  at  $2.85 
to  $3.00  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 

Florida  potatoes,  as  well  as  ’  those 
from  other  southern  points,  have  also 
weakened,  under  extremely  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts.  Stocks  have  accumulated 
trade  has  been  sluggish,  and  prices 
have  broken  sharply.  Choicest  Flor¬ 
ida  Spaulding  Rose  are  down  to  $3  00 
to  $3.50  per  barrel;  South  Carolina 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


Cobblers  $3.00  to  $3.25;  Georgias  $3.00 
to  $3.50;  Bermudas  $4.50  to  $5.00.  How 
these  people  can  ship  potatoes  to  New 
York  paying  the  high  transportation 
rates  and  make  money  at  these  prices 
it  is  hard  to  see. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Prices  of  nearby  live  calves  are  about 
unchanged,  altho  here  and  there  we 
hear  of  a  slight  reduction.  The  range 
of  prices  is  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  $9.00  to  $17.00,  with  most  of 
the  fairly  good  arrivals  bringing 
around  $15.50  to  $16.00. 

Steers  hold  steady  with  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  $10.00  to  $14.00,  depending 
upon  quality.  The  steer  market  looks 
good,  and  should  attract  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  feeding  practice. 

Bulls  are  unchanged,  heavy  fat  states 
bringing  from  $9.25  to  $9.50,  others 
seling  down  as  low  as  $5.00. 

The  cow  market  shows  no  change 
and  holds  steady  with  prices  varying 
from  $4.00^0  $8.50  per  hundred,  de¬ 
pending  upon  quality. 

Lambs  hold  steady  at  $18.00  and 
$19.25  for  choice  springers.  Culls 
down  to  $13.00. 

Hogs  weighing  around  200  pounds 
have  been  bringing  from  $10.25  to 
$10.60.  Those  heavier  and  lighter 
down  to  130  pounds  $10.25  to  $10.50. 
Those  under  125  pounds  $9.25  to  $10.00. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  14  to  22  cents  a 
pound.  Shippers  of  country  dressed 
veal  are  cautioned  concerning  the  meat 
inspection  law,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  New  York  City  ordinance  rel¬ 
ative  to  dressed  calves  and  other  meat 
as  amended  by  the  Board  of  Health 
reads : 

Section  172. — Bringing  into  the  City 
of  New  York  of  the  carcasses  of  certain 
animals  restricted. — No  carcasses  or 
parts  of  carcasses,  of  cows,  bulls, 
steers,  or  swine  shall  be  brought  into 
the  City  of  New  York  until  they  shall, 
respectively,  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly 
authorized  inspection  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  of  any  state  or 
municipality,  and  shall  have  been 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  tagged  or 
labeled  as  having  been  so  inspected  and 
passed.  Provided,  however,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  carcasses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers, 
calves,  lambs,  goats  or  swine  to  which 
are  attached,  by  their  natural  connec¬ 
tions,  the  head  including  the  tongue, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  heart,  the 
spleen,  the  plura,  and  the  peritoneum 
and  all  the  body  lymph  glands. 

NOTICE — Violations  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  dressed  calves 
and  other  meat  are  reported  by  the 
local  Department  of  Health,  together 
with  evidence  for  prosecution,  to  the 
State  Department  and  if  the  calves  are 
interstate  to  the  interested  state  and 
to  the  Federal  Dep  artment. 


Ensemble 

4250 

8-15 

45  cents 
Mon.  658 
.50  cents v 


'  4188  > 

34-44—14-18 
45  cents 
Emb.  12820 
v  25  cents  / 


f  Coat  4258  N 
34-44—14-18 
50  cents 
Frock  4190 
A4-50— 14-1A 
|k35  centsyC 


4248 

34-44 — 14-18 
45  cents 


For  Style  and  Economy  Use 

Pictorial  Printed  Patterns 


They  are  guaranteed  as  to  style 
and  fit.  Money  will  be  refunded 
for  pattern  and  material  for  any  loss, 
due  to  defect  in  the  pattern. 

These  patterns  are  on  sale  at  lead¬ 
ing  stores  in  your  trading  center — 
or  they  may  be  ordered  by  mail. 
Use  coupon  below  for  prompt 
mail  service. 


The  beautiful  fashions  that  you  see 
illustrated  here  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  styles  available  to  you 
every  month  in  the  Fashion  Section 
of  Pictorial  Review.  And  for  every 
style  shown,  there  is  a  special 
printed  pattern. 

Pictorial  Printed  Patterns  are  accu¬ 
rate,  economical  and  easy  to  use. 


4181 

1-5 

35  cents 
Free  Emb, 


THE  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  COMPANY, 

Send  to  branch  office  nearest  you  as  listed  at  bottom  of  page. 

I  enclose  S . for  which  please  send  me  Patterns  No. 


My  Name 


Rummer  CTrocks  That  You  Qan  YKCake 

at  Very  Little  Cost 


<_Are  YOU  a  Keader  of 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW? 


KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

has  written  a  delightful  novel,  'Tittle  Miss 
Cinderella,”  the  romance  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  but  unknown  and  poor,  who 
attained  her  heart’s  desire  in  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  way.  Here’ s  a  $2. 50  novel  that  you  can 
read  in  Pictorial  Review  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  material. 


ANOTHER  $2.00  NOVEL 

that  you  can  get  in  only  two  issues,  will  be  a 
historical  novel  by  E.  Barrington.  It’s  the 
story  of  beautiful  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  whose 
sparkling  wit  and  calculating  mind  were  the 
talk  of  her  day— and  the  terror  of  her  lovers. 


You  can  now  get  Pictorial  Review — best  of 
all  women’s  magazines  — at  its  new  reduced 
price  of  only  10^  per  copy  — $1.00  per  year. 

You  can  now  start  a  book-length  novel  in  one 
issue  and  finish  it  in  the  next,  each  issue  costing 
only  1(¥.  A  wonderful  bargain. 

OTHER  NOVELS  AND  FEATURES: 

“THE  CHILDREN”  “IF  YOU  SHOW  JEALOUSY” 

By  By 

Edith  Wharton  Margaret  Culkin  Banning 

“THE  TENT  WINDWARD”  “CHARGE  IT,  PLEASE” 

By  By 

Konrad  Bercovici  Oscar  Graeve 

“MONEY  WON’T  BUY  IT” 

By  Bayard  Veiller  and  William  Gilbert 


STILL  ANOTHER  FEATURE 

is  Pictorial  Review’s  practical  and  helpful 
Service  Departments,  including  Care  of  the 
Baby,  Tempting  Menus  and  Home  Decoration. 


GET-ACQUAINTED  OFFER 


r 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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The  Pictorial  Review  Company, 

214-228  West  39th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

I  accept  your  special  Get- Acquainted  Offer 
and  enclose  25j£  for  which  please  send  me  the 
next  three  issues  of  Pictorial  Review. 

Name . . . 

R.F.D . 

Tonvn . State . 


_ _ _ — — — — — o 

214  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  200-206  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  560  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  417-23  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  82-84  N.  Broad  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


It’s  time 

you  got 

squared 

away 


YOU  younger  fellows  are  entitled  to  make  a 
few  mistakes,  I  suppose.  It  all  comes  under 
the  head  of  Experience.  But  I’d  like  to  set 
you  straight  on  the  matter  of  smoking- 
tobacco.  It’s  too  important  a  thing  to  be 
put  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis. 

So  I  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness,  go  get 
some  Prince  Albert.  Open  the  tidy  red  tin 
and  drink  in  that  P.  A.  aroma.  Then  fill  your 


pipe  and  light  up.  Let  that  cool,  comforting 
smoke  roll  over  your  tongue.  Get  that  taste 
of  the  grandest  tobacco  that  just  ever  was. 

You’ll  find  it  mild,  so  that  you  can  smoke 
all  you  want,  from  breakfast  to  bedtime. 
You’ll  find  it  mellow  and  kind  and  long- 
burning,  with  a  rich,  tasty  body  that  even  an 
old  hand  like  myself  can’t  describe.  You’ll 
know,  too,  why  P.  A.  outsells  the  others. 


Fringe  Albert 

— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


Here  you  are — TWO  full 
ounces  of  glorious  smoking. 


©  1928,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  9,  1928 


Farm  News  from  Northern  New  York 

Cold  Spring  Has  Made  Bee-Feeding  Necessary 


INSTEAD  of  “Have  you  fed  the  chick¬ 
ens?”  one  is  hearing  the  question 
“Have  you  fed  your  bees?”  The  cold 
spring  has  held  back  bloom  and  caused 
the  bees  to  use  up  most  of  their  re¬ 
serve  supplies  until 
the  beekeeper  who  is 
making  plans  for  the 
future  has  had  to 
feed.  .Most  are  us¬ 
ing  sugar  syrup.  Part 
of  the  North  Country 
bee  men  brought  their 
Jjllg  bees  through  the  win- 
ffWS  ter  in  fine  shape  but 
rfjr  many  had  a  bit  of 
loss.  The  main  idea 
17.  I.  Roe  now  is  to  feed  enough 
to  enable  the  rearing  of  brood  to  the 
extent  of  building  up  the  colonies,  in 
preparation  for  the  blooming  periods 
that  are  certain  to  arrive  shortly. 

Getting  Ready  to  Plant  Corn 

The  oat  acreage  is  pretty  well  in, 
and  many  are  making  preparation  to¬ 
ward  their  corn  planting  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  getting  the  corn  in  just 
as  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up  a 
bit.  In  the  meantime  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  going  down  every  night  well 
toward  the  frost  point.  In  fact  only 
yesterday  snow  flakes  appeared  at  va¬ 
rious  North  Country  points.  There 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  well  defined  move¬ 
ment  toward  using  the  better  ensilage 
varieties — earlier  and  better  earing — 
such  as  the  genuine  Westbranch 
Sweepstakes,  and  quite  a  number  are 
planning  on  putting  in  an  acre  or  two 
of  husking  corn  as  well. 

Many  Using  Certified  Seed 

The  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  are 
pretty  well  exhausted,  but  a  goodly  bit 
of  hay  is  being  carried  over.  It  may 
well  be  that  much  of  the  latter  will 
come  in  very  handy  next  winter.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  getting  fairly  well  cleaned 
up,  but  the  price  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  those  who  held  over  table 
stock.  There  will  apparently  be  a 
normal  planting  this  season.  Certified 
seed  is  being  used  by  more  each  year, 
as  the  importance  of  using  seed  more 
or  less  free  from  disease  becomes  more 
apparent.  Spraying  in  a  thorough 
manner  is  being  done  by  more  each 
season,  too,  with  a  very  few  beginning 
on  the  use  of  dust.  Location  also 
plays  a  relatively  strong  part  in  dis¬ 
ease  control.  Up  in  the  hill  sections 
such  as  Tug  Hill,  Barnes  Corners, 
Worth,  etc.,  the  growers  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  along  with  less  spraying 
than  those  who  are  down  nearer  the 
lake  or  along  the  railroad.  One  farm¬ 


er  with  whom  I  was  talking  the  other 
day  moved  to  the  lower  altitudes  a 
short  time  ago.  He  said  that  he  had 
some  time  raising  potatoes  last  year, 
while  previously  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  getting  good  yields  of  satisfactory 
tubers. 

Bush  Fruits  Badly  Winterkilled 

Bush  fruits  are  uneven,  too.  In 
many  places  the  raspberries  are  in  bad 
shape  through  winter  killing.  I 
stopped  at  several  farms  last  week 
where  in  the  fall  there  were  plantations 
of  the  strongest,  healthiest  looking 
canes  one  could  wish  for.  One  farm¬ 


er  had  his  entire  stand  killed  back  to 
the  roots.  Instead  of  thousands  of 
quarts  for  the  market  he  will  not  have 
enough  to  give  his  family  for  table 
use.  On  other  farms  the  loss  will  run 
from  80%  down.  Strawberries  too, 
look  none  too  good,  winter  loss  being 
heavy  with  them.  While  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  berry  crop  for  our  coun¬ 
try  up  here,  southern  berries  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  stores  for  18  cents  a 
quart.  These  strawberries  that  are 
coming  now  are  of  excellent  quality, 
too,  although  not  as  nice  as  home 
grown.  One  wonders  how  much  the 
growers  could  have  received  for  these, 
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after  the  costs  of  transportation,  and 
the  margins  received  by  the  handlers 
have  been  deducted  from  the  sale  price. 

One  thing  is  certain,  our  North 
Country  fruit  and  vegetable  men  are 
meeting  more  and  more  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  out  of  season  (up  here) 
vegetables  and  fruit.  It  is  making 
most  serious  thinking  on  just  what  the 
future  has  in  store,  and  how  they  are 
to  plan  their  plantings. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Central  New  York  Notes 


HAY  and  winter  wheat  look  still  less 
promising  now  than  early  in  the 
season.  A  dry  May,  added  to  heavy 
damage  from  winter  killing,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  prospects  to  two-thirds  of 
an  average  crop.  There  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  old  hay  being  car¬ 
ried  over,  however,  and  if  feeding  hay 
for  cows  gives  promise  of  being  scarce 
at  haying  time,  many  old  meadows  will 
be  cut  that  were  not  hayed  over  last 
year. 

Pastures  are  very  backward  and 
some  dairymen  have  not  turned  out  to 
grass  yet. 

Sour  cherries  have  set  very  heavily. 
It  was  feared  earlier  that  frosts  which 
came  at  blossom  time  had  injured  the 
crop  but  the  set  is  the  heaviest  in 
years.  Sweet  cherries,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  badly  frosted  in  the  blow 
and  there  will  be  a  light  crop  in  this 
section. 

Newfield  Has  Rural  Music 
Festival 

The  Tompkins  County  Rural  Musical 
Festival  held  at  Newfield  May  19th  was 
a  splendid  success.  One  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were 
present  in  spite  of  hard  rains  and  490 
took  part  in  the  program. 

Four  prizes  were  offered  for  each  of 
the  following  groups:  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  church  choirs,  and  a  free-for- 
all  story  telling  contest  by  one  child 
from  each  of  the  schools. 

Fourteen  schools  competed  in  sing¬ 
ing  Annie  Laurie  and  other  songs. 
Prizes  won  were.  1st,  Kennedy’s  Cor¬ 
ners;  2nd,  Kellog’s  Corners,  a  Finnish 
community;  3rd,  Pony  Hollow,  mostly 
Bohemian;  4th,  Trumbull’s  Corners. 

The  winners  in  the  Sunday  school 
group  were,  in  order:  Forest  Home, 
Kennedy’s  Corners,  Ludlowville  and 
Trumbull’s  Corners. 

Church  choirs  to  win  prizes  were: 
-snmunaj,  ‘unua^qseJcj  SjnqsuBumaj, 
burg  Methodist,  Odessa  and  Kennedy’s 
Corners. 

The  prizes  were  substantial  ones  and 


the  money  will  be  used  by  each  win¬ 
ning  group  to  promote  some  project  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home  community, 
such  as  buying  song  books  for  schools 
and  churches.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  Rural  Musical  Festival  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  this  country. 

Buildings  are  Being  Repaired 

More  farm  building  is  being  done  in 
this  section  than  for  several  years. 
Such  work  has  been  considerably  neg¬ 
lected  during  the  years  of  depression. 
A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
barn  roofs  repaired  before  haying.  It 
is  reported  that  Allen  Johnson,  near 
Owego  Creek,  has  two  broken  ribs  and 
a  sprained  wrist  which  he  got  while 
shingling  on  his  barn  one  foggy  morn¬ 
ing.  The  fog  was  so  thick  around 
the  barn  that  he  shingled  out  on  to  it 
some  forty-five  feet  and  when  the  sun 
drove  the  fog  away  the  shingles  col¬ 
lapsed  under  him. 

This  is  the  second  peculiar  accident 
that  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Johnson  this 
spring.  A  short  time  ago,  the  “per¬ 
fectly  gentle”  three-year-old  bull  he 
was  leading  attacked  him  and  threw 
him  so  high  in  the  air  that  he  came 
down  on  the  bull’s  neck  and  broke  it. 
One  should  be  careful  about  such 
things  for  one  is  not  sure  of  always 
landing  behind  the  horns. — C.  T. 


Announce  Program  of  Junior 
Field  Days  at  Cornell 

THE  program  for  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  junior  field  days  and  short 
course  for  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in 
agriculture  and  home-making  to  be 
held  at  Cornell  University  June  25  to 
27  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  has  recently  been  announced 
by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann. 

During  their  three-day  stay  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  they  attend  classrooms  and  lab¬ 
oratories,  play  games  on  the  athletic 
fields,  eat  in  the  student  dining  halls, 
and  sleep  in  the  student  dormitories, 
following  much  the  same  routine  that 
a  student  does  during  the  college  year. 

Last  year  two  thousand  boys  and 
girls,  representing  27  counties,  “went 
to  college”  for  the  three  days.  Mon¬ 
roe  County  had  the  largest  number  of 
representatives  with  a  total  of  265. 


Horses  Equal  State  Pulling 
Record 

A  pair  of  horses  owned  by  John 
Adrain  of  Williamsville  recently 
equaled  the  state  pulling  record  of 
3050  pounds  on  the  dynamometer 
owned  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  This  tearp. 
made  this  record  in  competition  with 
twelve  other  teams  at  a  contest  recent¬ 
ly  held  in  the  barns  of  the  Crandall 
horse  company  of  Buffalo.  This  pull 
of  3050  pounds  on  the  draw  bar,  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  load  of  39,600  pounds, 
equals  the  state  record  established  by 
a  team  owned  by  Henry  Putt  at  the 
Little  Valley  Fair,  Cattaraugus  County 
in  1927.  Mr.  Putt’s  team  weighed 
3,280  pounds  and  Mr.  Adrain’s  team 
weighed  3,360  pounds. 


Farm  Notes  from  the  Keystone  State 


Corn  Borer  Quarantine  Extended 


The  European  corn  borer  •  quarantine 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  the  entire 
state  of  New  York.  The  quarantine 
prohibits  the  removal  of  cornstalks, 
ears  and  other  parts  of  debris  of  corn 
and  broomcorn  plants  from  New  York 
State  to  points  outside  of  the  regulated 
areas  and  requires  certification  for 
shelled  corn,  sorghum  and  Sudon  grass 
which  is  shipped  to  points  outside  of 
the  regulated  areas. 

N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society 
Plans  Summer  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  summer  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  a  session  of  the 
International  Entomological  Congress 
on  August  15.  The  International  En¬ 
tomological  Congress  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Ithaca  that  week  and  will  travel 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  on  the  15th  for  a  field  day 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  is  hoped  that 
plans  can  be  Completed  for  a  demon¬ 


stration  of  airplane  dusting 
date. 


on  that 


Fight  Spread  of  Japanese  Beetle 


Several  years  ago  a  regulation  was 
adopted  by  a  number  of  county  fair 
associations  in  Pennsylvania  making  it 
necessary  for  cattle  to  be  free  from 
TB  before  they  could  be  exhibited. 
Since  that  time  several  fairs  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  provision  that  cattle  must  be 
abortion  free  before  they  can  be  shown 
on  the  fair  grounds. 

Dairy  Cows  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  produced  422,265,000  gallons  of 
milk  valued  at  $109,788,000  in  1927. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmers’  field  day 
is  scheduled  for  June  14  to  15  at  the 
State  College.  An  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  those  who 
arrive  Thursday  evening,  June  14,  and 
a  full  program  of  education  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  informational  talks 
and  recreation  have  been  provided  for 


oats  and  all  have  most  all  their  com 
planted.  Pasture  is  good.  Stock 
looks  fine.  Our  industries  are  all  on 
the  boom.  Silk  mills,  shirt  factories 
and  best  of  all  our  big  tanneries  that 
were  idle  for  some  years,  have  opened 
up  again  and  employ  lots  of  men. 
People  are  generally  well.  Some  colds 
and  fevers.  Markets :  wheat  $1.90  per 
bushel,  rye  $1.00,  corn  $1.20,  oats  60 
cents,  eggs  24  cents  per  dozen,  chick¬ 
ens  24  cents  per  pound,  ham  28  cents 
per  pound,  shoulder  20  cents  per  pound, 
bacon  15  cents  per  pound,  lard  12  cents 
per  pound,  tallow  5  cents  per  pound. — 
S.  D.  D. 


The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  fighting 
the  spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  which 
has  already  gained  a  foothold  in  West¬ 
chester  County  and  Long  Island.  Quar¬ 
antines  have  been  established  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  prevent  beetles  from  entering 
other  sections  of  the  state,  especially 
the  rich  Hudson  Valley  fruit  district 
and  the  fruit  district  which  borders  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

Help  Children  Play 

With  a  total  cash  outlay  of  $45,  the 
home  bureau  and  members  of  the 
school  board  at  Henrietta,  a  community 
in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  last  year 
constructed  a  playground  and  recrea¬ 
tion  field  for  children.  The  play  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  three  twelve-foot 
swings  made  of  galvanized  pipe,  large 
and  small  seesaws,  a  horizontal  bar, 


One  of  the  features  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  County  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growers’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  was  an  exhibit 
of  rifles  and  guns  which  have  made 
history  in  the  fight  against  sheep-kill¬ 
ing  dogs. 

This  association  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  organized  among  the  28  coun¬ 
ty  associations  of  the  state.  During 
the  past  eight  years,  225,000  pounds 
of  wool  have  been  marketed  through 
the  association  pool. 

Notes  from  Snyder  County 
We  are  having  an  abundance  of  rain 
in  this  section,  also  nice  warm  balmy 
days.  All  the  crops,  wheat,  rye  and 
oats,  look  very  good.  Grass  is  grow¬ 
ing  very  fast  and  farmers  predict  big 
hay  crops.  We  had  a  cool,  backward 
spring.  We  will  have  a  big  fruit  crop 
also.  Farmers  are  down  with  their 
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Identify  Your  Hens 

Mark  Your  Poultry  with  Your  OWN  Exclusive 
Registered  Number  and  Postively  Identify  It 

One  reason  for  the  great  prevalence  of  chicken  stealing  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  positively  identifying  your  property.  Now  it  is  possible,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  to  mark  every  hen  on  your  farm  with  a  number  that  cannot 
be  removed  without  mutilating  her  wing.  The  mark  will  still  be  there  after 
the  hen  is  killed  and  dressed. 

The  marker  is  patented  and  American  Agriculturist  has  exclusive  rights 
to  its  distribution  in  this  territory.  Only  A.  A.  subscribers  can  get  these 
markers  with  all  the  protection  they  afford.  Your  number  will  be  registered 
and  a  complete  list  of  numbers  with  the  names,  and  addresses  of  their 
owners  will  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs  and  State  Police  in  this  territory. 

Use  the  order  blank  on  this  page  and  send  for  an  A.  A.  Poultry 
Marker  today. 


This  shows  how  the  marie  is  made  in  the  webb  of  the  wing.  Needles  in  the 
marker  are  arranged  to  form  the  numbers.  The  needles  penetrate  the  skin  and 
the  plunger,  operated  by  the  thumb,  injects  specially  made  ink  into  the  tissue. 


What  To  Do  To  Stop  Poultry  Thefts 

1.  Mark  your  birds  so  you  can  indentify  them.  The 
A.  A.  poultry  marker  marks  them  permanently. 

2.  Lock  your  poultry  house.  This  may  not  keep  out 
the  thief  but  it  will  make  his  sentence  heavier  when 
he  is  caught. 

3.  Have  an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  so  you  will  be  eligible  for  a  reward. 

4.  Notify  the  authorities  immediately  when  you  discover 
your  loss  and  give  them  all  possible  information. 

5.  Write  to  the  Service  Bureau  of  American 

Agriculturist 

How  To  Win  a  Chicken  Thief  Reward 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  offers  a  reward  of  $50  to  be  paid  for  the  conviction  of  a 
chicken  thief  under  the  following  conditions. 

1 :  The  reward  is  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  the 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  chicken 

thief  who  steals  from  an  A.  A. 
subscriber. 

2 :  An  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  must  be 
posted  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 

3 :  The  thief  must  receive  a 
prison  sentence. 

4 :  The  person  who  claims  a  re¬ 
ward  must  be  willing  to  aid  the 
authorities  by  appearing  in  court 
to  testify. 


_  MEMBER 

American 
Agriculturist 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


JMPIf 

The  Sign  of  Protection 


The  new  poultry 
marker 


ORDER  BLANK 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  me  the  following,  with  complete  directions  for  use: 


. A.  A.  Poultry  Markers  @  $2.00  each .  ,  _  . 

J  (Check  Enclosed) 

. Extra  ink,  200  birds  65c,  500  birds  $1 . 

I  hereby  agree  to  mark  all  my  poultry  with  American  Agriculturist 

poultry  marker.  I  further  agree  that  I  will  not  sell  or  transfer  this 

marker,  or  allow  it  to  be  used  except  on  my  own  poultry  and  livestock. 


Name 


Address  .  . . .» . 

Number  of  chickens  and  other  poultry 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Vitamins  Cut  Losses  In  Chick  Flocks 


IT  is  necessary  for  the  growing  chick 
to  have  included  in  the  ration,  sub¬ 
stances  which  contain  vitamins  A,  B, 
and  D.  The  lack  of  either  of  these 
essential  factors,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  will 
give  rise  to  stunted  growth,  a  greater 
susceptibility  to  disease  and  a  higher 
mortality. 

The  best  source  of  A  and  B  in  the 
ration  is  whole  yellow  cornmeal.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  the  meal  from  the 
whole  grain  because  in  the  degermed 
corn  meal  a  greater  part  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  have  been  lost  with  the  removal 
of  the  germ.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  an 
evcellent  source  of  A,  whereas  wheat 
bran  is  an  excellent  source  of  B. 

Two  well  known  sources  of  the  D 
vitamin  are  cod-liver  oil  and  sunlight. 
Since  the  sunlight  is  not  always  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  amounts,  especially 
to  birds  in  confinement,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  one  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  the  mash.  Although  a  chick  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  complete  as  far  as  protein 
and  minerals  are  concerned,  unless  am¬ 
ple  amounts  of  these  important  vita¬ 
mins  are  present,  the  poultryman  will 
he  unsuccessful  in  raising  the  chicks 
to  maturity. 


utes.  When  milk  is  available  for  mix¬ 
ing,  the  meat  scrap  should  be  omitted 
from  the  mash.  If  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  is  used,  dilute  one  part  of  it  with 
three  parts  of  water  and  then  mix  with 
mash.  When  powdered  milk  is  used, 
substitute  30  pounds  of  it  and  omit 
the  meat  scrap.  Water  should  be  kept 
available  for  the  birds. 


A  Handy  Milk  Cart  From 
An  Old  Wheelbarrow 

LYNWOOD  BOYERS,  of  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va.,  feeds  25,000  gallons  of 
buttermilk  to  his  flock  of  poultry  num¬ 
bering  several  thousand  laying  hens. 
Mr.  Boyers  found  the  distribution  of 
this  milk  over  40  acres  of  land  quite 
a  problem.  He  finally  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  dismantling  some  old,  useless 
wheelbarrows  lying  around  on  the 
farm  and,  by  bending  a  few  irons  here 
and  there,  shaping  them  into  handy 
milk  carts,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
photograph.  Not  a  single  holt  or  nut 
was  required  in  this  milk  cart  that  could 


Brooder  Pneumonia 

We  have  300  chicks  and  they  are  sick 
and  some  have  died.  They  start  opening 
their  mouths  and  do  it  every  time  they 
breathe  in.  We  feed  them  rolled  oats, 
growing  mash  with  cod  liver  oil.  They 
are  a  week  old.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
to  do.  When  they  breathe,  their  breath 
whistles. 

T  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  just  what 
•is  wrong  with  the  chicks  without  see- 
ng  them  but  we  believe  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  trouble  known  as 
ispergillosis  or  brooder  pneumonia. 

This  is  usually  caused  by  moldy  lit- 
:er  and  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
;uring  a  chick  when  it  once  gets  the 
iisease.  If  our  diagnosis  is  correct 
ve  would  suggest  that  you  clean  out 
;he  brooder  house  and  he  sure  to  use 
itter  that  is  absolutely  clean  and  that 
yrou  take  out  any  chicks  which  show 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  would 
oe  a  good  idea  to  burn  or  bury  any 
ihicks  which  die. 


A  Drinking  Fountain  for 
the  Chicks 

TAKE  a  large  galvanized  tank  such 
as  a  gasoline  tank  or  large  barrel 
md  fit  a  faucet  near  the  bottom.  Cut 
^ood  sized  opening  at  top  to  pour 
water  in.  Set  the  tank  on  a  platform 
yith  faucet  through  the  fence  and  put 
a.  large  trough  under  it.  I  made  one 
Df  galvanized  eave  trough  for  the 
young  chicks.  Fill  tank  with  water 
and  put  on  the  cover.  Then  turn 
faucet  until  it  drips. — C.  B.  W. 


not  be  found  in  the  discarded  wheel- 
harrow.  Some  of  the  braces,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  bent  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
This  cart  so  simplified  Mr.  Boyers’ 
feeding  problem  that  two  boys  in  all 
ease  now  do  the  work  of  two  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  will  not  find  daily  use  for  this 
handy  milk  and  water  cart.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the 
country  that  does  not  have  a  discarded 
wheelbarrow  from  which  it  can  be 
made  at  no  cost  at  all  save  around 
two  hours’  work. 


Fattening  Broilers 

MANY  New  Jersey  poultrymen  find 
that  cockerels  to  be  marketed  as 
jroilers  can  be  pen-fattened  to  advan- 
age.  Two  weeks  before  they  are 
narketed,  the  broilers  are  confined  to 
iens  and  fed  a  special  fattening  ra- 
;ion.  The  following  ration  has  given 
jood  results  in  the  state: 

.00  lbs.  of  corn  meal 
50  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings 
50  lbs.  of  ground  heavy  oats  or  ground 
oatmeal 

30  lbs.  of  meat  scrap 
This  mash  is  mixed  with  water  and 
fed  to  the  broilers  three  times  g.  day, 
ill  thev  will  clean  up  in  15  to  20  min- 


Feed  Prices 

A  LARGE  amount  of  feed  has  been 
required  for  the  increased  numbers 
of  hogs  and  poultry  in  the  country. 
Better  prices  for  beef  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  have  resulted  in  heavy  feeding  of 
cattle.  The  severe  injury  to  the  win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  has  further  affected 
feed  prices.  As  a  result,  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  in  April  cost  67  per  cent  above 
pre-war  prices.  A  year  ago  it  could 
have  been  bought  at  32  per  cent  above 
pre-war  prices.  The  strong  demand 
for  feed  promises  to  continue  throut 
next  year.  The  major  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  what  the  supply  will  be  is 
the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  which  in  turn, 
is  primarily  controlled  by  the  June, 
July  and  August  rainfall. 

Many  poultrymen  are  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  high-priced  feed  without 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
eggs.  For  several  years,  feed  was 
very  cheap  compared  With  egg  prices. 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page> 
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Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose (  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  'milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster.  # 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 


Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.  42d  St. 

New  York 
City 


I 


White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Out  of  blood  tested  high 
producing  breeders. 

Prices  on  request 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

batched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
®.ass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  $11  per  100;  Barred,  Buff,  White 
Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  $13  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100;  Jersey 
Giants  $17  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10  per  100; 
Light  Broilers  $8  per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Run- 
ner  Ducklings  $30  per  100. 

Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


R-sl-tir  rkiclrc  Excellent  in  quality  and  vitality. 
Uduy  V^Illv.lAa  selling  now  at  June  prices — Light 
Breeds  8c;  Heavies  10c,  and  White  Wyandottes  lie. 
Take  immediate  advantage  of  this  excellent  June 
weather  for  chick  raising.  All  matings  culled  very 
closely  for  production.  100%  live  delivery.  MILTON 
POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Penna. 


Chicks 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

,S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.50 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  %c  less  on  500  lots.  lc  less  on 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  D.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Chicks  breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas  8c;  Bocks, 
Reds  10c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
Minorcas  lie.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick 
Manual  free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Bocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  ‘‘New"  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  15.50-10# 
“Duck  News”  Free. 
ROY  PARDEE 

islip,  L.  1. 1  N.  Y, 


(Continued  from  First  Page ) 

Some  persons  planned  their  business 
expecting  this  ratio  to  continue.  Feed 
is  now  high  compared  with  the  price 
of  eggs.  The  poultryman  who  depends 
on  purchased  feeds  must  eliminate  low- 
producing  hens  promptly. — G.  W.  War¬ 
ren  and  F.  A.  Pearson,  in  “Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics”. 


SUMMER  CHICKS  —  Reduced  Prices 

C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

Wh.,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks,  Reds.  Bl.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyan. 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers .  4.50 

Light  Mixed  . - . . .  4.00 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid  100%  live  arrival. 


50 

100 
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1000 
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$42.00 

$  80 

5.75 
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40.00 

80 

4.00 

7.50 

37.00 
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NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  408 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Rain  Storm  Losses 

WITH  chicks  on  the  range  you  will 
thave  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  to 
see  that  the  chicks  get  inside  on  show¬ 
ery  days.  Sometimes  a  group  of 
chicks  that  are  well  feathered  out  will 
be  so  interested  in  ranging  that  they 
will  get  caught  by  sudden  showers, 
drown,  or  else  get  wet  and  so  badly 
chilled  that  you  will  have  heavy  losses. 
Shelters  can  he  provided  over  the 
range,  at  convenient  places.  While 
the  chicks  are  still  small,  it  is  well  to 
keep  them  confined  close  enough  to  the 
house  to  he  able  to  drive  them  in  if 
necessary,  or  until  they  learn  to  care 
for  themselves. 

When  cold  showery  days  come,  it  is 
well  to  start  up  the  brooder  stove,  hut 
by  all  means,  do  start  up  the  brooder 
stove  on  cold,  damp,  chilly  nights. 
Chicks,  even  though  feathered  out,  will 
do  better  if  brooder  stoves  are  run  at 
night  to  dry  out  the  house  and  remove 
the  chill  air. 


Graded  Eggs  Bring  Best 
Prices 

GRADING  and  packing,  perhaps,  can 
get  the  nearby  producer  better 
prices  than  any  other  improvement 
mentioned.  The  receiver  of  eggs  must 
have  quality  to  back  up  his  claims  if 
top  market  quotations  are  to  he  gotten. 
Grading  to  color,  size  and  quality  must 
be  done.  Never  include  tinted  or 
brown  eggs  with  a  case  of  fine  white 
eggs,  but  pack  them  by  themselves, 
and  keep  the  small  irregular  and  the 
extra  large  eggs  out.  Use  new  fillers 
and  flats.  They  not  only  look  nicer 
but  are  stronger.  The  wholesale  deal¬ 
er  is  proud  to  display  a,  case  packed 
in  new  fillers  and  flats  all  of  the  same 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 


HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 
FULL  OF  VITALITY. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Beal  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how.  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No.  1  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 
than  above  prices. 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 

dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 

Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  but  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE.  PA. 


t  Y  T  v—i  vr  n  White  Leghorns,  $7 ;  Barred 
I  HIS  KS  Bocks.  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 

Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

Lots  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . .  10.00  47.00  90.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  11.00  52.00 

Assorted  .  6.50  30.00  58.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

i  Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm 


Box  161 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

c“rThe  Valley  Hatchery,  ^’n^ichBfl0exldx 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks..: .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Proprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 


Wh.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chioks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


color.  White  fillers  usually  give  the 
best  appearance.  The  paper  lining 
often  used  when  packing  eggs  adds 
nothing  to  the  looks  or  the  protection 
of  the  eggs.  The  slight  space  left 
when  packing  eggs  gives  the  fillers  a 
chancefto  take  the  jar  without  the  eggs 
suffering.  Care  in  marketing  always 
brings  results. — -H.  W.  Ludlam. 

A  Quick  Method  for  Testing 
Eggs  in  the  Incubator 

REST  trays  of  eggs  between  two  saw 
horses.  Then  take  a  large  flashlight 
and  wrap  a  paper  around  it  so  that 
the  rays  will  not  flare.  Run  the  flash 
light  back  and  forth  under  the  trays 
and  every  infertile  or  bad  egg  will 
show  up  clearly.  This  eliminates  the 
tedious  process  of  handling  each  egg. 
— C.  B.  W. 


Selling  By  Telephone 

THE  Del-Bay  Farm,  Inc.,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  a  peach  orchard 
which  last  season  produced  approx¬ 
imately  175  carloads  of  peaches.  Act¬ 
ing  as  its  sales  agents,  the  American 
Fruit  Growers  established  a  temporary 
office  in  the  company’s  packing  house. 
The  entire  crop  was  sold  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  for  approximately 
$200,000.  The  telephone  charges  were 
$360. 


Clear  Spring  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks . . .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $/.00  a  hundred;  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  a 
hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular,  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  Box  F,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

Prices  effective  May  20th  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

I  Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  90 

I  R.  I.  Reds . . .  5.50  10.00  90 

Black  Minorcas .  6.00  11.00  100 

Mixed  . 4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100 %  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


"  "  Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

/ll  •  i  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  hlf»I/eS.C.W.  Leghorns...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

VslIICilO  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  lp.00  47.50  90.00 

PIN  ECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks..— .  2.75  5.00  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed . .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  >/2c  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  lauver  McAlisterville,  pa. 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well -developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  In  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100 ;  *  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20  th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds..... $3.00  $5.00  $  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for 
sale,  selected  from  2400  certified 
chicks  purchased  from  Otto 
Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley.  These 
cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Hopewell  Junction  -  N.  Y. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner. 


(698)  16 
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Trained  Singer  Also  a  Leader  in  Kitchen  Project 

Artistic  Talents  Find  Expression  in  Making  Beautiful  Kitchen  or  Lovely  Hat 


ATI  PE  of  farming  which  inevitably  tion  to  the  work  table,  a  step  in  an-  both  in  the  home  and  in  conversation  ferent — even  the  loss  of  an  arm  matt 
springs  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  direction  to  the  stove— there  was  with  its  mistress.  Being  music  lov-  not-  (Novel  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter) 
large  cities  is  exemplified  by  the  farm  a  truly  step-saving  work  center.  ers,  their  radio  is  a  joy  to  them,  a  con-  (February). 

on  which  lives  Mrs.  George  C.  Combs  Mrs.  Combs  said  that  at  least  50  stant  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  w''  °f  Kl£9V  Pathe-  13  rls. 

interests  whieh  *t  1  fLuc,  Y^?.!Y?Ud°lph  Schildkraut,  Jo- 

A  serious  and  devout 


^  ^  jr  o  v/vwvii  »»  avxx  jti.  r~i ,  w  arner  h 

of  Brookside,  N.  J.,  with  her  husband  people  had  visited  her  kitchen  to  get  interests  which  at  one  time  came  first  seph  Schildkraut. 


and  two  daughters,  Charlotte  and  An¬ 
ita.  Here  are  raised  vegetable  and 
flower  plants  for  sale  in  the  open  New- 
.  ark  market  besides  plants  which  are 
grown  to  furnish  cut  flowers  for  the 
city  markets.  The  chief  business  is 
growing  tomato,  cabbage,  pepper  and 
egg  plants  for  the  spring  market;  the 
rest  of  the  season  is  devoted  to  the 
flowers  and  to  the  tomatoes  outside. 


points  on  arrangement.  Incidentally 
they  could  not  help  but  enjoy  the  at¬ 
tractive  colors.  Just  one  little  touch 
showed  that  a  “knowing”  hand  had 
been  at  work  there.  A  vase  of  glow¬ 
ing  zinnias  stood  on  the  shelf,  just 
right  in  arrangement,  color  and  place¬ 
ment.  The  same  could  be  said  of  all 
the  flowers  in  the  house— not  too  many, 
either.  Besides  being  a  prize  winner 
in  the  kitchen  contest,  Mrs.  Combs  has 


to  Mrs.  Combs  at  least. 


A  Flavor  Shower 

A  SHOWER  of  inexpensive  gifts  for 

the  bride-to-be,  was  the  problem,  7  rls. 


treatment  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  his 
maturity  through  the  crucifixion  and  res- 
surrection,  done  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  all  denominations.  (Biblican  Sources 
and  Novel  by  Jeanie  McPherson  and  Hen 
ry  MacMahon)  (April). 

hs  Life  of  Reilly,  The,  First  National 
George  Sidney,  Charlie  Murray! 

O  O  d  t  T  rv  f  n  w\  r,  1 1  ^  —  li  /*  •  .  . 


and  as  she  was  a  most  popular  girl,  Irish  comedy  of  small  town  life  in  which 

there  had  been  showers  of  linen,  kitch-  the  fire  cbief  and  the  chief  of  police  vie 

for  the  attentions  of  a  rich  widow,  the 


But  Mrs.  Combs  says  that  they  are  acted  as  leader  in  the  millinery  project 
almost  convinced  that  after  this,  they  conducted  in  their  home  bureau  unit 
will  confine  their  activities  entirely  to  of  about  fifty  members.  During  the 
the  greenhouses  instead  of  transplant-  past  two  seasons  about  fifty  hats  have 

been  made  in  the  Brookside  unit. 
Besides  its  home  economics  extension 
projects  the  unit  has  been  active  for 
the  community’s  welfare  too.  They 
raised  money  for  play  apparatus,  for 
baseball  diamond  and  for  tennis  courts 
at  the  school  or  at  the  community 
house  and  served  a  dinner  to  help  the 
firemen  buy  fire  apparatus.  There  is 
a  union  chapel  in  the  community  and 
through  that  group  suppers  are  held 
which  bring  the  people  together.  Com¬ 
munity  sings  are  often  held  at  the 
community  house.  In  a  community  of 
this  size,  all  turn  in  and  work  together 
for  whatever  seems  to  be  needed  most 
at  the  time.  And  it  was  very  evident 
that  Mrs.  Combs  and  her  family  are 
accustomed  to  doing  their  bit  for  the 
common  good. 

Mrs.  Combs  takes  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  electric  current  to  avail  her- 


en  wear,  lingerie,  and  other  gifts. 

But  her  friends  decided  a  little  show¬ 
er  of  “flavors”,  each  guest  to  bring  a 


Mrs.  George  C.  Combs,  Brookside, 

N.  J.,  often  helps  in  her  husband’s 
greenhouses  by  tying  up  the  sweet  pea 
vines  or  by  bunching  the  fragrant 
blossoms  for  the  market. 

ing  anything  outdoors;  it  is  more  near¬ 
ly  possible  to  control  growing  condi¬ 
tions  inside. 

She  and  the  girls  have  their  innings 
at  the  business  occasionally  when  flow¬ 
ers  have  to  be  bunched,  mostly  during 
the  winter.  Charlotte  who  is  of  high 
school  age  has  dreams  of  being  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener — she  has  a  real  love 
for  the  outdoors.  Anita,  about  ten 
years  old,  already  shows  artistic  lean¬ 
ings,  and  being  as  light  as  a  breath 
on  her  feet — there  isn’t  any  telling  just 
how  much  she  may  yet  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  interpretive  dancing.  Both 
girls  study  piano  music — it  grieved  us 
not  to  be  able  to  hear  them  perform, 
but  time  was  too  short. 

A  Winner  in  the  Kitchen 
Improvement  Contest 

They  have  the  advantage  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  atmosphere  in  the  home  because 
both  their  father  and  mother  are  mu¬ 
sical.  In  fact  Mrs.  Combs  was  for 
years  a  student  at  the  New  York  In-  1  r  ' 

stitute  of  Musical  Art  and  sang  both  self  of  the  main  electrical  aids,  wash- 
in  concert  and  in  church.  She  was  ing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner  and  elec¬ 
headed  for  a  musical  career  but  mar-  trie  iron.  The  windmill  on  the  farm 
ried  instead  and  now  her  home  and  keeps  them  supplied  with  water  most 
community  interests  keep  her  busy,  of  the  time,  but  for  the  greenhouses’ 


former  also  busies  himself  with  a  patent 
fire-extinguisher.  (September) 
j  McFadden’s  Flats,  First  National,  8 
rls.  Charlie  Murray,  Chester!  Conklin. 
A  drama  of  the  lower  East  Side.  Mc- 
Fadden  and  McTavish  are  lifelong 
friends  though  half  the  time  they  are  not 
on  speaking  terms.  McFadden  acquires 
some  wealth  and  feels  superior  to  Mc¬ 
Tavish  but  later  changes  his  mind.  (Play 
by  Gus  Hill)  (January) 

*Patent  Leather  Kid,  The,  First  Na¬ 
tional,  12  rls.  Richard  Barthelmess. 
Story  of  a  prize  fighter  who  dodges  the 
war  until  drawn  into  the  draft  and  then 
makes  good.  He  is  paralyzed  but  in  a 
great  emotional  scene  recovers  the  use  of 
his  limbs  when  he  tries  to  salute  the 
flag.  (Cosmopolitan  Magazine  story  by 
Rupert  Hughes)  (August) 
hs  Poor  Nut,  The  First  National,  7  rls. 
Jack  Mulhall,  Charles  Murray.  Story  of 
college  life.  Unhappy  because  he  is 
thought  more  or  less  of  a  boob  by  his 
college  mates,  the  Poor  Nut  aspires  to 
be  a  great  athlete.  One  day  he  surprises 
them.  (Play  by  J.  C.  and  Elliott  Hughes) 
(June) 

j  Ridin’  Rowdy,  Pathe,  5  rls.  Buffalo 

-  —  Bill,  Jr.  A  humorous  and  human  “West- 

bottle  of  some  kind  of  flavoring  for  ern  wdb  excellent  acting  and  beautiful 

the  bride  s  pantry.  Lest  there  be  du-  sheep.  A  good  illustration  of  how  the 
plicates,  a  special  flavoring  was  chosen  conventional  pattern  of  this  type  of  pic- 
by  each.  The  guest  of  honor  was,  of  ture  can  be  made  vivid  and  entertaining 
course,  simply  invited  to  a  luncheon.  bY  good  acting  and  directing.  (February) 

The  table  centrepiece  proved  to  be  a  Louise  Brooks  and  Junior  Stars.  Col_ 
bridal  party  of  dolls,  and  at  the  con 


God  and  June 

Roberta  Symmes 

Riot  of  beauty  in  blossom  and  bud, 

Sunshine  and  rapture  and  glow, 

Up  in  the  treetop  a  wee  nest  that  swings 
Tenderly  to  and  fro — 

Buttercups  spilling  their  splendor  of  gold 
In  meadows  that  drowsily  croon — 

If  you  are  weary,  go  to  the  fields 
And  draw  near  to  God — and  to  June  1 

Shadow  and  sunshine  and  radiant  hue, 
Hours  that  gaily  march  by, 

In  glory  and  wonder  and  shy  little  dreams 
Beneath  the  soft  droop  of  the  sky. 

If  you  would  lose  every  burden  you  bear 
And  set  your  heart  right  and  in  tune 
Go  to  the  forest  where  healing  awaits 
In  the  presence  of  God — and  of  June  1 


elusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  dolls  were 
given  the  engaged  girl,  who  then  found 
that  they  were  bottles  of  flavoring 
cleverly  dressed  in  crepe  paper,  to 
simulate  a  bride  and  her  maids.  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  bot¬ 
tles  to  be  about  the  same  size.  The 
gifts  included  vanilla,  lemon,  orange, 
almond,  coffee  extract,  maple  flavor, 
celery  seasoning,  and  others. — Elsie 
Duncan  Yale. 


lege  life  at  a  co-educational  college.  Two 
brothers  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  one 
sacrifices  his  honor  and  reputation  to 
save  the  other.  In  the  end  he  wins  the 
affection  of  his  father,  the  appreciation 
of  his  brother  and  the  love  of  the  girl. 
(June) 


The  fascinating  vogue  of  patchwork 
pillows  gives  a  woman  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  some  treasured  color  scheme 
for  bedroom  or  living  room.  The  above 
hexagon-shaped  pattern  is  comparatively 
simple  yet  may  be  made  very  effective. 
If  desired,  the  square  box  pillow  may  be 
made  by  attaching  triangular  pieces  to 
four  sides  of  the  pillow;  or  it  may  be 
left  as  it  is.  If  you  wish  a  paper  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  pillow  send  15  cents  to  the 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


How  Would  You  Spend 
a  Year? 

A  TEACHER  used  to  say  to  us  that 
we  had  three  things  to  spend — time, 
money  and  energy.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  already  told  us  in  con¬ 
test  letters  what  they  would  do  with 
$500  if  they  suddenly  had  it  to  spend. 
Now  Aunt  Janet  would  like  you  to  tell 
what  you  would  do  with  a  year’s  time 
if  you  had  it  to  spend  in  the  way  you 
most  prefer.  Surely  all  your  life  you 
have  wanted  to  do  things  “If  I  only 
had  time”.  What  are  those  things? 
Write  them  up  in  a  letter  not  over  250 
words  in  length  and  mail  before  July 
10th  (care  Aunt  Janet,  American  Agri- 


Hemstitched  scarfs,  centers,  buffets, 
vanity  sets  and  pillow  cases  all  to  match 


ducted  last  year  in  the  home  econom¬ 
ics  extension  work  in  Morris  County. 
Her  kitchen  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  heart  of  the  arrangement  ex¬ 
pert.  And  she  and  her  husband  did 
it  all  themselves.  A  fetching  com¬ 
bination  of  colors,  buff  and  jade  green, 


A  truckload  of  tomatoes  rolled  in, 
ready  to  go  to  market,  Charlotte  and 
Anita  came  home  from  a  swim;  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  that  of  a 
busy,  happy  family.  The  impression 
left  by  the  whole  visit  was  that  of  a 
quiet,  “homey”  place  with  lovely  win- 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 


She  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  in  sake  they  have  an  emergency  gasoline  culturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York  No.  "TalitfTnd^ 

the  kitchen  improvement  contest  con-  engine  at  a  spring  nearby.  City-  Three  dollars  wil1  be  Paid  f°r  give  most  satisfactory  service.  These 

the  best  letter,  $2.00  for  next  best  items  may  be  obtained  at  the  following 

and  one  dollar  for  any  others  that  may  prices ;  Scarf  18  by  45  inches,  65  cents ; 

be  printed.  buffet  set,  3  pieces,  65  cents ;  vanity  set, 

3  pieces,  50  cents;  centerpiece  36  by  36 
'  ‘  ‘  inches,  95  cents ;  centerpiece  44  by  44 

inches,  $1.45;  centerpiece  54  by  54  inches, 
$2.  Lunch  set  consisting  of  one  36  by 
36  inch  square  cloth  and  six  12  by  12 
inch  napkins,  $1.65.  Pillow  cases  42 
inch,  $1.45;  pillow  cases  45  inch,  $1.50; 
Napkins,  12  by  12  inches,  per  dozen  $2.50 
The  centerpieces  for  this  design  are  all 
round  shapes.  A  detailed  working  chart 
showing  the  exact  color  scheme  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  piece. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book,  The  Art  of  Embroidery, 
consisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70 
illustrations  showing  all  of  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  Send  all  orders 
to  Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
was  used  on  the  table,  chairs,  side  cab-  dow  boxes,  a  shady  lawn,  a  house  that  suitability  as  follows : 

inet  and  even  in  the  linoleum.  Mrs.  is  being  made  more  and  more  to  con-  hs— Family  audience,  including  young 

Combs  considered  the  wall  cupboard  form  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  pe°ple;  Pictures  acceptable  to  adults 

one  of  the  best^  innovations  because  it  hve  there;  all  presided  over  by  Mrs.  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 

j — Family  audience,  including  children. 


extended  all  the  way  to  the  ceiling  Combs’  characteristic  tact  and  grace, 
and  had  no  “dust-collecting”  top  to  it.  True,  it  is  very  highly  specialized 
Another  point  of  great  pride — and  con-  farming,  but  farming  nevertheless.  But 
venience— ■ was  the  open  shelving  un-  farming  and  household  affairs  are  the 
dor  the  double  drajn  boards  of  the  background  of  a  great  many  interests, 
sink.  Here  could  be  kept  tho  cook-  music,  reading,  cornmunHy  and  friends, 
ing  utensils;  just  a  step  in  one  direc-  There  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  this 


Pictures  acceptable  to  adults  and  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  and  wholesome  for  boys  and 
girls  of  grammar  school  age.  (juvenile) 
j  Freckles,  F  B  O,  7  rls.  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  Gene  Stratton.  Freckles,  an  orphan 
with  only  one  arm,  is  given  a  difficult 
job  in  the  limberlost.  Then  he  meets 
the  swamp  angel  and  everything  is  dif- 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Positive  Attitude  Towards  Health  Helps  to  Overcome  Illness 


(695) 


JUST  expecting  to  be  well  or  rather, 
not  encouraging  the  idea  of  bodily- 
ills  has  a  definite  place  in  a  healthy 
philosophy  of  life.  The  eternal  wom¬ 
an  in  us  likes  to  be  of  service  to  her 
family  and  sometimes  that  bent  takes 
an  unfortunate  way  of  expressing  it¬ 
self. 

Helping  an  imaginative  child — or 
grown-up,  for  that  matter — to  find  all 
kinds  of  things  wrong  with  himself 
may  be  very  disastrous  to  the  very 
person  we  aim  to  comfort  and  help. 
Most  boys  and  girls  nowadays  expect 
to  earn  their  own  way  in  the  world 
and  a  right  attitude  toward  health  en¬ 
ters  very  largely  into  their  capacity 
for  doing  a  good  job.  The  lad  who 
takes  his  punishment  along  with  other 
fellows  on  the  athletic  field  is  getting 
valuable  lessons  for  his  future  years; 
the  chances  are  that  he  can  better  meet 
adversity  when  it  comes,  as  it  always 
does  in  any  normal  life.  The  girl  who 
looks  upon  the  normal  functions  of 
womanhood  as  illness  launches  out 
with  a  mental  handicap,  at  least. 

People  in  responsible  positions  can 
not  stop  to  consult  their  own  feelings — 
too  much  depends  on  them.  The 
story  might  read  the  other  way;  one 
who  is  constantly  feeling  himself  over 
for  hurts  is  not  apt  to  get  as  far  as 
the  one  who  takes  them  as  a  part  of 
the  game  and  goes  ahead. 

Sufficient  sleep,  right  food,  fresh  air 
and  exercise  and  the  mind  to  use  these 
right  and  the  body  ought  to  work  like 
a  good  machine  the  Creator  intended 
it  to  be — it  is  beautifully  created  for 


Slender  Daytime  Model 


Pattern  3341  has  lines  especially  favor¬ 
able  to  figures  which  are  inclined  to  be 
full.  A  small  all-over  patterned  silk, 
georgette,  voile  or  celanese  with  a  plain 
vestee  would  make  a  charming  frock  us¬ 
ing  this  pattern.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
iQ-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32  inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Summer  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


work.  Add  to  these  physical  require¬ 
ments  the  mental  and  spiritual  com¬ 
forts  which  come  from  a  congenial 
family  and  community  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  should  be  ours.  We  all  have  to 
work  to  keep  well,  to  keep  our  hap¬ 
piness,  but  if  illness  or  unhappiness 
comes,  the  right  attitude  towards 
either  will  help  us  across  the  obstacle 
all  the  faster. — Aunt  Janet. 


To  Add  Variety 

FOR  a  change  try  light  brown  sugar 
instead  of  white  in  custards,  rice 
pudding,  cornstarch  puddings,  etc. 

Try  your  favorite  cornstarch  pud¬ 
ding  recipe  sweetened  with  maple 
syrup  and  served  with  whipped  cream 
or  add  two  tablespoonsful  of  cocoa  to 
the  sugar  before  stirring  it  into  the 
milk.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  and 


Smart  New  Flare 


Pattern  3219  with  its  smart  new  shirred 
drapery  and  graceful  swathed  girdle  is 
just  the  pattern  for  the  girl  or  slender 
woman.  The  soft  summer  fabrics  are 
ideal  for  making  up  this  design  which 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure  and  only  requires 
3%  yards  of  40 -inch  material  for  the  36 
inch  size.  Price  13c. 


top  each  dish  with  a  cherry  or  nut 
meat  or  add  a  cupful  of  sliced  peaches 
either  fresh  or  canned  to  plain  corn¬ 
starch  pudding  after  removing  from 
the  fire.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

A  spoonful  of  some  pretty  jelly  on 
top  of  each  serving  of  plain  cornstarch 
pudding  makes  an  attractive  dish  or 
served  with  strawberries  or  other  fruit 
syrup. 

The  addition  of  a  little  sliced  or  grat¬ 
ed  cheese  to  tomatoes  and  macaroni 
improves  the  flavor. 

A  cupful  of  mincemeat  added  to  a 


plain  molasses  cake  makes  a  nice  ad¬ 
dition. 

Grind  the  left  over  slice  of  fried  or 
boiled  ham  and  add  to  plain  omelet  or 
scrambled  eggs.  Other  ways  of  add¬ 
ing  a  frill  or  two  here  and  there  will 
come  to  mind  once  one  starts  out  to 
“dress  up”  the  plain  dishes. — E.  M.  N„ 
New  York. 


Baked  Rhubarb 

Select  fresh  rhubarb,  cut  off  green 
tops,  wash  well,  cutting  in  2  inch 
pieces.  Put  alternate  layers  of  rhu¬ 
barb  and  sugar  in  an  earthen  or  py- 
rex  dish  finishing  the  layers  with  sugar 
and  allowing  a  generous  amount  of 
sugar  as  rhubarb  is  quite  tart.  Add 
no  water  except  what  clings  to  rhu¬ 
barb  in  washing  it.  Cover  for  the 
first  15  minutes  of  baking,  then  re¬ 
move  cover  and  cook  slowly  until  rhu¬ 
barb  is  soft  but  still  unbroken  (from 
%  to  1  hour).  Serve  in  baking  dish. 
— M.  J. 

It  adds  to  the  flavor  and  appearance 
of  rhubarb  either  baked  or  stewed  or 
have  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel 
added.  A  few  dots  of  butter  over  the 
baked  rhubarb  also  gives  a  satisfying 
richness  to  the  dish. 


Ho-hum  .  .  .  o 

Housework  is  apt  to  become  a  dread¬ 
ful  bore,  unless  you  use  labor-saving 
methods  wherever  you  can. 
Fels-Naptha  saves  labor  in  all  sorts 
of  washing  tasks — washing  clothes, 
and  floors  and  woodwork;  cleaning 
linoleums  and  windows  and  silver. 

All  these  tasks  are  made  easier  by 
the  extra  help  of  this  golden  bar, 
with  its  two  extra  cleaners  working 
together:  plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen 
the  dirt  and  good  golden  soap  to  wash 
it  away.  See  for  yourself  why  .  .  . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  A  TEN-BAR  CARTON  TODAY 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


f  you  see  it  — 

you’ll  have  to  have  it 

PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


IN  its  new  light  colors  the  new 
Perfection  oil  range  is  so 
bright  and  cheerful  looking  any 
woman  would  enjoy  cooking  on 
it.  Soft  colors — silver  gray  and 
dove  gray.  Cool  looking.  Clean 
looking. 

See  the  new  Perfectolac  finish 
— a  brilliant  lacquer,  wonder¬ 
fully  durable  like  that  on  modern 
automobiles.  It  always  looks  well 
and  is  easy  to  clean. 

It  has  other  modern  features, 


too.  Burners  that  give  a  clean, 
intense,  swift  cooking  heat.  All¬ 
grate  cooking  top.  "Live  heat” 
oven.  New  heat  indicator,  and  it 
burns  the  safe,  economical  fuel — 
SOCONY  kerosene. 

See  them  at  your  store  today. 
21  new  models  in  the  Perfectolac 
finish;  3  in  full-porcelain  enamel; 
some  are  Puritan  with  the  new 
giant  burner  for  those  who  prefer 
the  short  drum  type  stove. 
Reasonably  priced,  of  course. 


Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Wooden  Spoil— i?ousseaa 


JACQUES  saw  them  at  the  same  time 
and  stood  motionless.  The  impres¬ 
sion  he  conveyed  was  that  of  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  conceal  his  presence  by  im¬ 
mobility;  and  in  fact  his  figure,  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  patches  upon  the  rocks, 
would  hardly  have  been  discernible  but 
for  the  sun,  which  flared  upon  him 
through  the  trees. 

As  Lafe  and  Hilary  advanced  he 
seemed  to  be  galvanized  into  life.  He 
rushed  toward  them,  screaming,  his 
face  convulsed  with  fury. 

Not  a  word  of  the  old  man’s  rav¬ 
ings  was  intelligible  to  either,  but  one 
thing  was  self-evident:  Jacques  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cave,  and 
was  threatening  violence  unless  they 
turned  away. 

Hilary  cast  his  eyes  about  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  the  old  man’s  fury. 
He  saw,  near  the  cave’s  mouth,  a  large 
slab  of  granite,  and  a  heavy  hammer 
lying  beside  it. 

“Let’s  see  what  he’s  got  there,”  he 
said.  “It  doesn’t  look  like  traps  to 
me.” 

Jacques,  perceiving  his  intention, 
rushed  at  Hilary,  his  arms  outstretch¬ 
ed,  his  fists  whirling.  He  was  quite 
beside  himself;  his  contorted,  senile 
face,  the  mumbling,  toothless  mouth 
resembled  some  hideous  mask.  Hilary 
stepped  quickly  aside  out  of  his  path, 
and,  as  Jacques  plunged  forward, 
caught  him  about  the  body,  holding 
down  his  arms. 

Old  Jacques  was  wiry,  but  his  mus¬ 
cles,  hardened  though  they  were  by  a 
life  spent  in  the  open,  were  atrophied 
with  age.  There  was  strength  in 
those  slender-iron-like  cords  that  ridg¬ 
ed  the  lean  flesh,  but  not  staying 
strength.  For  a  few  moments  Hilary 
could  hardly  hold  him,  but  then  the 
old  man,  exhausted,  ceased  to  struggle. 
He  sank  to  the  ground  through  Hil¬ 
ary’s  arms  and  began  to  moan  like  a 
wounded  animal.  When  Hilary  re¬ 
leased  him  he  made  no  effort  to  bar 
the  way  any  longer.  He  crouched, 
muttering,  among  the  rocks,  his  arms 
over  his  head. 

“He’s  saying  something  about  his 
son,”  said  Lafe,  whose  quick  ears  had 
caught  the  word. 

Hilary  listened,  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  the  disconnected  exclama¬ 
tions,  uttered  in  the  most  unintelligible 
patois.  Old  Jacques  went  on  mum¬ 
bling,  apparently  oblivious  of  their 
presence.  They  left  him  there  and 
went  toward  the  cave. 

“Look!”  shouted  Lafe,  pointing. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  some  sort  of  ore,  and  a  trail 
of  chips  and  dust  led  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  into  another  recess  among 
the  rocks.  Among  the  brambles,  un¬ 
der  a  roughly  constructed  roof,  was  a 
small  hand  machine,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  two  steel  rollers,  white  with 
cushed  rock. 

“Looks  like  a  hand  flour-mill,”  said 
Lafe.  “I  thought  maybe  it  might  be 
gold.  But  it  ain’t  gold.  Alluvial’s 
washed  in  a  stream,  and  quartz  gold 
has  to  be  got  with  cyanide.” 

Suddenly  Lafe  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion  and,  stooping  down,  picked  up  a 
matted  handful  of  some  fibrous,  wool¬ 
like  material  that  had  been  stuffed  in¬ 
to  a  cleft.  He  pulled  out  yet  anoth¬ 
er  handful,  and  more  and  more — stiff 
wool,  yet  of  a  stony  consistency— spun 
stone,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

“Rock  flax!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  seen 
it  down  Thetford  way  years  ago,  Mr. 
Askew.  Look  there!  The  cliff’s  alive 
with  it!” 

“Asbestos!”  cried  Hilary. 

“A  regular  asbestos  quarry!”  said 
Lafe.  “There’s  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  in  here.  Look  at  it!” 

Hilary  could  see  now  that  the  coarse 
fibres  ran  through  the  side  of  the  cliff 
in  every  direction.  They  were  so 


blended  with  the  mottled  stone  that  he 
had  not  even  noticed  them. 

“That  accounts  for  everything,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Askew.  I  guess  Brous- 
seau  wasn’t  paying  all  those  hands  at 
Ste.  Marie  and  pretending  to  work  his 
limits  just  to  jump  your  timber  rights. 
I  knew  he  had  something  up  his  sleeve, 
but  I  didn’t  know  what.  I  knew  there 
wasn’t  no  gold  round  here.” 

“So  that’s  why  he  wants  to  get  me 
out  of  the  way.” 

“That’s  the  whole  game,  sir.  He 
knew  you’d  hit  upon  this  mine  sooner 
or  later,  though  he’d  left  the  island  off 
the  map  of  the  seigniory.  Lord,  what 
a  fool  I  was  not  to  have  known!” 

“There’s  more  to  it  than  that,  Lafe. 
That’s  why  he  tried  to  draw  us  off  the 
scent  on  the  subject  of  the  river  boun¬ 
dary.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  get 


into  a  fight  with  us  over  that  we 
wouldn’t  be  thinking  of  the  island.  And 
this  mine  belongs  to  Rosny.  No  won¬ 
der  Brousseau  wants  the  seigniory!” 

“It’s  as  good  as  a  play,”  said  Lafe. 

“It  gives  us  the  trump  card,”  said 
Hilary.  “It  means  that  he’ll  lose  his 
hold  over  him,  and — well,  Lafe,  I  feel 
too  happy  to  say  any  more  about  it. 

Lafe  grabbed  him  by  the  hand. 
“We’ve  won,”  he  said  ectatically.  “And 
now  I  guess  we’d  best  be  starting  for 
the  boat.” 

It  had  grown  suddenly  twilight;  the 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  turned  to  retrace  their 
steps.  Suddenly  Lafe  grasped  Hilary 
and  dragged  him  aside.  An  instant 
later  something  crashed  to  the  earth 
at  his  side. 

It  was  the  head  of  the  pick.  As 
Hilary  stared  about  him  in  bewilder¬ 
ment  he  heard  a  crashing,  as  of  some 
animal  among  the  bushes.  He  dis¬ 
cerned  old  Jacques  Brousseau,  bound¬ 
ing  away  like  a  great  hare.  He  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  the  rust¬ 
ling  suddenly  ceased. 

Lafe  swore.  “He  tried  to  murder 
you,  sir,”  he  exclaimed.  “Must  have 
stole  up  and  got  that  pick  under  our 
noses.  And  I  saw  nothing  till  he  was 
right  behind  you.” 

“I’ll  have  the  old  man  arrested,”  said 
Hilary.  “I  guess  his  brain’s  turned  by 
the  solitude.” 

“Solitude  nothing,”  answered  Lafe 
scornfully.  “That  was  plain  murder 
in  his  heart,  Mr.  Askew.  He’s  watch¬ 
man  here  for  his  son.  That’s  what’s 
the  matter  with  him.” 

They  retraced  their  steps  along  the 
trail.  It  was  a  nervous  experience, 
with  the  thought  that  old  Jacques 
might  be  lurking  in  the  bushes  near¬ 
by. 

“We’ve  passed  our  landing-place,” 
said  Hilary. 


Looking  out  across  the  grey  waters 
he  perceived,  close  at  hand,  and  ap¬ 
parently  beached  on  the  shore,  the 
white  sail  of  a  sloop.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  vessel  which  they  had  seen  earlier 
that  afternoon,  tacking  toward  the 
south  shore. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  same  unspoken  question  was  in  the 
eyes  of  each.  Then  Lafe  grabbed 
Hilary  by  the  shoulders. 

“See  here!”  he  said.  “We  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  and  fight  Brousseau’s  gang 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  guess  it’s 
Pierre  and  Leblanc  in  that  boat  all 
right,  and  that  they’re  on  their  way 
home.  We  beat  it  for  ours  as  hard  as 
we  can  go — see?  You  ain’t  fit  to  do 
no  more  fighting  anyway,”  he  pleaded. 

“You’re  quite  right,  Lafe,”  answered 
Hilary.  “Come,  let’s  get  to  the  boat 
as  quick  as  we  can.” 


But  as  they  started  there  rang  out  a 
woman’s  cry.  Again  came  the  scream; 
and  in  an  instant,  forgetful  of  their 
resolution,  they  had  turned  and  raced 
back  along  the  trail. 


CHAPTER  XX 
DEEP  WATER 

OT  many  steps,  and,  breaking 
through  the  trees,  they  saw  Marie 
Dupont  struggling  in  Pierre’s  arms, 
while  Leblanc  and  Nanette  stood  near 
them,  laughing. 

Lafe  leaped  at  Pierre,  and  his  bony 
fist  caught  the  outlaw  beneath  the 
chin.  Pierre  went  down  in  a  heap. 
Hilary  made  for  Leblanc,  whose  ex¬ 
pression  would,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  comical  in  its  sur¬ 
prise. 

He  turned  upon  the  clinging  girl  and 
knocked  her  down  savagely.  Then 
without  another  glance  at  Hilary,  he 
made  for  the  sloop. 

Leaving  Pierre  where  he  had  fallen, 
Lafe  joined  in  the  pursuit.  But  Le¬ 
blanc  had  several  yards’  start,  and  his 
experience  of  Hilary’s  prowess  lent 
wings  to  his  feet.  He  plunged  into 
the  water  and,  by  a  miracle  of 
strength,  swung  the  sloop  clear  of  the 
sand  on  which  she  had  been  beached. 

They  heard  a  sound  of  feet  upon  the 
shingle  behind  them,  and  turned  quick¬ 
ly.  It  was  Pierre,  but  he  was  bolt¬ 
ing  for  the  woods.  They  ran  at  him, 
but  he  had  gained  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  and  it  was  growing  too  dark  to 
follow.  They  heard  him  breaking 
through  the  dry  underbrush.  They 
stopped  and  looked  back.  Leblanc 
was  now  quite  a  distance  from  the  isl¬ 
and,  and  making  for  the  north  shore 
upon  the  incoming  tide. 

There  came  a  stealthy  sound  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  distorted, 
weather-tanned  face  of  Jacques  Brous¬ 
seau  peered  out  at  them.  It  disap¬ 


peared,  but  the  sight  reminded  them 
that  the  trail  to  the  boat  was  almost 
invisible. 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Hilary,  and  he  took 
Marie  gently  by  the  arm.  She  was 
crouching  upon  the  beach,  and  as  he 
raised  her  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
did  not  know  who  he  was  or  what  he 
was  doing  there.  But  she  went  with 
him  obediently,  and  Lafe  followed  with 
Nanette,  whose  lip  was  bloody  from 
Leblanc’s  blow. 

If  Pierre  .or  Brousseau  lurked  near 
in  the  darkness,  they  did  not  venture 
within  reach  of  Lafe’s  and  Hilary’s 
fists.  They  reached  the  landing-place 
at  last.  Louis  was  seated  upon  the 
sand  beside  the  boat,  looking  anxious¬ 
ly  through  the  pines. 

“Ah,  Monsieur!”  he  began,  as  Hil¬ 
ary  approached.  Then,  seeing  Marie, 
he  broke  off  suddenly.  But  as  Lafe 
came  into  view  with  Nanette  the  little 
man’s  face  wrinkled  into  a  smile  that 
spread  to  his  ears. 

“Ah,  Messieurs!”  he  protested  in 
mock  concern,  raising  his  hands  be¬ 
fore  his  face. 

“Shut  up!”  said  Lafe  angrily. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Connell,  I  am  dis¬ 
creet.  And  where  do  we  land?  I  say 
nothing,  you  understand  me.” 

Hilary  interrupted  just  as  Lafe  was 
growing  angry. 

“You’ll  go  to  St.  Boniface,  of  course,” 
he  said.  “Is  the  tide  running  in?” 

“Oui,  Monsieur  Askew.  It  will  be 
a  crowded  boat,  but  we  can  make  it. 
But  it  is  to  St.  Boniface  wharf  that 
we  go?” 

“Of  course  it  is.  Where  did  you 
suppose  we  were  going?” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
don’  know,”  he  answered.  “You  pay 
an’  I  sail.  All  right?” 

“Yes,  but  you  aren’t  paid  for  gab¬ 
bling,”  said  Hilary.  Keep  your  mouth 
shut - ” 

“Assuredly  you  can  trust  me,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  I  shall  say  no — — ” 

“Confound  you,  I  mean  keep  your 
tongue  quiet  now.  Didn’t  you  see  that 
other  boat-— O,  never  mind.  Give  your 
hand  to  Mademoiselle  Dupont.” 

The  tide  was  running  fairly  for  St. 
Boniface.  It  was  almost  dark  now, 
but  the  wind  had  died  away  and  the 
stars  were  brilliant.  Hilary,  taking 
off  his  overcoat,  wrapped  it  about  Ma¬ 
rie.  The  girl’s  bewilderment  had 
yielded  to  abject  gratitude.  She  rais¬ 
ed  Hilary’s  hand  to  her  lips  and  press¬ 
ed  it.  Beside  her  Nanette,  wrapped 
in  Lafe’s  waterproof,  was  sobbing  wild¬ 
ly  and  wiping  her  wounded  lip.  The 
words  that  passed  were  drowned  in 
the  sound  of  the  lapping  waves  before 
they  reached  the  ears  of  Louis,  at  the 
tiller. 

“Now,  what  happened?”  asked  Hil¬ 
ary  of  Marie.  “Tell  me,  and  we’ll  clap 
those  ruffians  into  jail,  I  assure  you. 
How  did  they  get  you  into  that  boat?” 

Marie  sobbed  out  her  explanation; 
but  when  Hilary  gathered,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  broken  words,  stam¬ 
mered  in  French,  that  she  had  gone 
on  board  with  Pierre  to  marry  him  in 
Quebec,  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.' 

“And  your  father  knows  nothing  of 
this?”  he  inquired,  when  she  had  end¬ 
ed. 

“He  knows  nothing,  Monsieur.  Ah, 
Monsieur,  you  saved  me  before,  and  I 
— I  was  ungrateful.  Promise  me, 
swear  to  me  that  he  shall  never  know!” 

“And  you,  Nanette,”  continued  Hil¬ 
ary,  addressing  the  weeping  girl,  “what 
have  you  to  say,  who  lured  her  here, 
knowing  this?” 

“I  did  not  know,  Monsieur,”  cried 
Nanette.  “Pierre  told  me  that  if  I 
bring  her  he  would  get  back  my  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

“Leblanc,  eh?” 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 

goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses . Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 

engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
This  creates  a  scene  at  the  chateau  which  caused  Rosny  to  suffer  a 
stroke.  He  slowly  recovers.  Hilary  goes  to  an  island  he  owns  to  see 
some  timber.  He  surprises  Brousseau’s  father. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — Collie  pups,  eligible  to  register.  CARL 
SCHWARTZ,  Kendall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Beagle  pups,  5  months  Old. 
T.  E.  STERNER,  Emlenton,  Fa. 


PEDIGREED  AfcL  WHITE  COLLIE  pups,  best 
blood  lines,  also  sable  and  whites.  MISS  DIANA 
11IGHT,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 


LONGEARED  HOUND  PUPPIES— Beagle-fox  cross. 
11  rabbits  shot  ahead  of  dam  first  day  last  season. 
Males  $7,  females  $5.  GERHARD  JUNG,  Colden,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  old  broken  bank  bills.  Send  list 
of  what  you  have.  E.  TITUS  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  6  and  8  months  old,  will  get  your 
cows  along  in  a  few  weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN. 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Small  herd  of  high  producing 
grade  or  purebred  Holsteins,  tuberculin  tested.  H. 
STANLEY  SEACORD,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  A.  R.  dams.  Spotted 
Poland  China  hogs,  both  sexes.  Mammoth  White 
Pekin  ducks.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


25  FEDERAL  TESTED  COW^S.  just  fresh,  grade 
Guernseys,  Holsteins.  Few  registered  Holsteins.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Guernsey  bulls  9  and  12 
months  old.  May  Rose  and  Masher  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Write  for  prices.  EDGAR  PAYNE, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  registered  Jersey  cows,  four  two 
years  old.  two  three  years  old.  Accredited  herd.  For 
further  paticulars  address,  VALMONT  FARM,  Wm. 
P.  Mix,  Propr.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ready  for  service,  $150. 
Sire’s  three  nearest  dams  average  35  lbs  butter,  700 
lbs.  milk  seven  days.  Registered,  TB.  tested.  H.  M. 
J3REEKENRIDGE,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


FEAFOWL— Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  11  for 
$1.25.  Black  Giant  eggs  15  for  $1.25.  RUPRAC1IT 
BROS..  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  10c  each  delivered. 
PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs.  $1.00  per 
15.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES — Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  pigeons,  dogs, 
hares,  ferrets,  parrots  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored 
description.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Pennsylvania  Certified  200-289  egg  dams  and  300  egg 
males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White,  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$S;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn 
Chix.  $7.50  per  100.  Extra  nice  healthy  chix  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  Other  matings  $7.00  per  100.  Order  from 
advertisement  or  write.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  McAlistevllle,  Pa. 


CHOICE  ANCONAS,  LEGHORNS,  Rocks,  Reds  Sc. 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  10c.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Vt.  tested 
100%  free  from  white  diarrhea:  Heavy  production. 
Started  chicks;  3  weeks,  35c.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
A.  A.  10,  ITartland,  Vt. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PE  ICING  DUCKLINGS— Best  Quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ftom  good  strong  free  range 
stock.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson.  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100,  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN'S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — Used  DeLaval  milking  machine  in  good 
condition.  Address  Box  222,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Minneapolis  threshing  outfit,  thresher 
used  three  seasons,  tractor  one  season.  RALPH  NEL¬ 
SON,  Springboro,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAIN  100  acre  farm,  good  buildings,  plenty 
water,  fine  location.  JOHN  ANDERSON*,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Tlie  Ladies’  Comfort,  a  con¬ 
venient  country  home  in  the  hills  of  Stafford.  Good 
view,  fruit  and  fine  garden  soil,  15  miles  south  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  C.  E.  KELLOGG,  West  Stafford, 
Conn, 


200  ACRE  DAIRY-  FARM  in  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y„  fine 
buildings,  well  located,  choice  Guernsey  cattle,  every¬ 
thing  in  eciuipment.  Milk  sold  at  ten  cents  per  quart, 
$14,000  takes  all.  $3000  cash.  BOX  460,  care  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 


700  ACRE  STOCK  FARM — Best  markets,  macadam 
road,  keeps  300  ‘  cattle,  3000  poultry,  200  hogs.  Sell 
for  less  than  half  value  of  extensive,  modern  build¬ 
ings.  Make  your  own  terms,  big  bargain,  must  sell. 
FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  RENT;  General  store,  located  in  village  of 
Allamuchy.  This  is  a  good  stand,  with  post  office  in 
building.  Rent  reasonable.  Apply,  ARTHUR  DANKS, 
Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  ,J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book. 
"Getting  Ahead."  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  CO.,  896 
So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP — We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL’  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Have  poultry  experience,  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  farming  also.  BOX  459.  care  American 
Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  $1.25;  none  alike.  10  choice 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds  50c.  GLADIOLIA 
FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CACTI,  RARE  VARIETIES— Medium  sizes,  $1.00 
each,  3  different  kinds,  $2.00.  Add  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  RARE  PLANT  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10,00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
— $2,00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand:  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO..  Franklin.  Va. 


ONION,  BEET,  LETTUCE— $1.00  per  1000.  Celery. 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts  $1.25  per  1000. 
Tomato  $2.00  per  1000.  Pepper  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $3.50  per  1000.  Egg  Plant  $4.00  per  1000. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  PLANTS— 100 -40c ; 
l,000-$2.75  postpaid.  Immediate  shipment.  E.  FETTER, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500,-$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  F.O.B.  here 
1,000-$1.75:  5,000-$7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee.  Varieties 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Collat'd  and  Tomato,  same  price.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Delivered  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50;  l,000-$2.25.  F.O.B.  here  1,000-$1.75; 
5,000-$7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON, 
Summerville,  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS  all  varieties 
$1.00-1000.  J.  II.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special— $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS,  300-75c;  500- 
$1.25;  1000-$2.00  postpaid,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  Danish  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  $1.50-1000.  CHARLES  R.  STAFFORD. 
Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  WASHINGTON  asparagus  roots,  5  years  old, 
bearing  size,  $1.75  dozen,  $10-1000.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — C.O.D.  Frost  proof  cabbage  and 
onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  5Q0-65c; 
1000-$1.00.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


15  MILLION  FINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead.  etc.;  extra  special, 
$1.00  thousand;  5,000-$4.50;  10,000-$8.50 ;  50,000-$37.50 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  Cutworms 


By  Ray  Inman 


\$enc0orm 
Vgdin  to  work 
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TO  POISON  A  CUT  WORM*— 

SNEAK  UP  ON  THE  CUTWORM  WHEN 
HE'S  LEAST  EXPECTING  IT^TUROW  SOME 
AvJFULlY  BRASSY  REMARK  INTO  HlNV 

- IF  ITS  BRASSY  ENOUGH  HE  WILL 

DIE  OF  PTOMA1N  POISONING. 

(process  PAvantewu.S.  anx>  suchlike) 
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AT  THE  RATE  OF 
8  to  IO  LBS-  PER  ACRE 


.ose  in  a 
few  days1 


(702)  20 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  an  varieties 
Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants. 
Cabbage  and  Onions  $1.00  thousand.  Tomato  plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky.  COLEMAN 
PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton.  Ga. 


McNary-Haugen  Bill  Vetoed 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field.  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Succession,  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.25;  1,000-$2.00  postpaid:  express  $1.25- 
1.000.  Tomato  plants,  Baltimore  Stone  Matchelss  same 
price.  Potato,  Nancy  Hall.  Cuban  Yams  500-$2.00; 
1000-$3.25  postpaid.  Good  service  guaranteed.  SERVICE 
PLANT  CO.,  Franklin.  Va. 

TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage, 
Copenhagen.  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefield. 
Succession,  300-$1.00;  500-$1.50;  l,000-$2.25  postpaid. 
Express  $1.50-1,000.  Tomato  plants,  Baltimore,  Match¬ 
less  Stone,  same  price.  Potato  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban 
Lams,  500-$2.00;  l,000-$3.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 


sumer.  Every  one  of 
sors  could  charge  what  he  chose  to  his 
domestic  trade  and  recoup  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  on  any  one  of  his  products  thus 
made  unsalable  at  home  through  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  by  dumping  it  at  reduc¬ 
ed  rates  in  foreign  markets.  **.* 


( Continued  from  First  Page) 

these  proces-  leading  and  most  profitable  market  for 
our  farm  products.  *** 

In  connection  with  this  aspect  of 
the  bill  as  an  aid  to  our  foreign  com- 


American  Agriculturist,  June  9,  1928 
further  subsidizes  them  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  American  industry. 
In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  this 
measure  naively  submit  a  proposal  to 
save  the  American  livestock  grower 
and  dairyman  by  supplying  his  over¬ 
seas  rivals  with  abundant  feedstuffs  at 
reduced  rates.  It  would  be  difficult 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enkhousen. 
Flat  Dutch.  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200 -65c;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-.$1.00;  500- 
$2.25;  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELL1NGER,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 

DELPHINIUMS,  COLUMBINES.  BLEEDING 
HEARTS,  Phlox,  Hollyhocks,  Oriental  Poppies,  Gail- 
lardia.  Lupines,  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy  Sweet  Peas, 
Hardy  Lilies,  Anemones,  Monkshoods,  Hardy  Asters, 
Gentians,  Pyrethrums  and  106  other  Hardy  Perennials 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and 
more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansies,  Asters,  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Strawflowers ; 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  Plants; 
Grape  Vines;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  roots.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  by  parcel  post  or  express.  HARRY 
E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  AND  SPROUT  PLANTS 
—Cauliflower,  Earliest  Catskill  Snowball  and  Early- 
Long  Island  Snowball  5,000-$20.00;  l,000-$4.50;  500- 
$2.50;  200-$1.50;  100-$1.00 — Cabbage  pants,  Copen¬ 

hagen  market,  Enlthinzen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Surehead,  Early  and  late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Red  Rock  Savoy.  5.000-$9.00;  l,000-$2.00; 
500-$1.50 — Sprouts,  Long  Island  improved,  5,000-$14.00 ; 
l,000-$3.00;  500-$1.75.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No 
business  done  on  Sunday.  Send  for  circular.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY  NOW— Tomatoes— 
Jewel,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless. 
Transplanted  $8  per  1000.  Potted  $30  per  1000;  $3.25 
per  100.  Field  Grown  (ready  June  15th)  $3  per  1000. 
Peppers — all  varieties,  transplanted  $8  per  1000;  potted 
$30  per  1000;  $3.25  per  100.  Cabbage — Field  growl. 
Copenhagen  Market.  Enkhinzen  Glory,  All  Head  Early, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy  and 
Red  $2  per  1,000;  5,000-$9.  Cauliflower — Field  grown, 
rerooted.  Early  Snowball  $4.50  per  1,000;  5.000-$20. 
Egg  Plant — Potted  Black  Beauty,  $30  per  1,000;  $3.50 
per  100.  Brussels  Sprouts- — Long  Island  Improved  and 
Danish  Giant  $2.50  per  1,000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Would  Increase  Production 

5.  The  bill  runs  counter  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  law  as  well  settled  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Increased  prices  de¬ 
crease  consumption;  they  also  increase 
production.  These  two  conditions  are 
the  very  ones  that  spell  disaster  to  the 
whole  program. 

The  vaguely  drawn  clause  in  the 


petitors,  the  measure  will  inevitably  indeed  to  conceive  of  a  more  preposter- 
devastate  many  of  our  important  farm  ous  economic  and  commercial  fal- 
areas'.  For  instance,  the  board  is  ex-  lacy.  *** 

pected  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  the  There  is  much  more  to  the  Pres- 
American  farmer  for  corn  by  remov-  ident’s  veto  message,  including  an  at- 
ing  the  surplus  from  the  home  market  tached  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
and  dumping  it  over  our  borders  at  a  eral  stating  that  the  bill  was  uncon¬ 


stitutional,  but  we  have  given  you  the 
President’s  main  objections  in  his  own 
words. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Central  West 
is  very  much  incensed  at  President 
Coolidge  for  vetoing  the  bill,  and  the 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing.  5 
pounds.  $1.26;  10 — -$2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 

free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  AG  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  redfeived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug,  50c  lb; 
Smoking.  0  sacks  72c;  Pound  sacks  50c.  Box  50 
cigars  $1.50.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO„  Mayfield,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8%- 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Beige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8%- 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG.” 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


lower  level  of  prices. 

In  other  words,  the  hog  grower  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  may  buy  American 
corn  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than 
the  hog  grower  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Both  being  situated  equally  as  to  the 
measure  to  meet  this  obvious  .danger  European  market  for  their  pork  prod-  governor  of  Nebraska  has  made  the 
merely  amounts  to  moral  suasion  and,  ucts>  we  shall  see  immediately  the  mi-  suggestion  that  an  army  of  100,000 
as  a  last  resort,  the  withdrawal  of  the  gration  of  the  Ohio  hog  industries  Central  West  farmers  be  raised  to 
equalization  fee.  Thus  if  90  per  ceflt  across  the  border  into  Canada  with  march  on  the  Republican  nominating 
of  the  growers  of  a  given  commodity  consequent  losses  to  our  pork  industry  convention  and  demand  their  rights, 
heed  the  admonitions  of  the  board  and  bY  this  Canadian  competition.  However,  it  is  not  clear  just  how  far 

refrain  from  production,  they  will,  Likewise  the  dumping  of  cheaper  this  feeling  of  indignation  extends  be- 
nevertheless,  be  punished  because  of  American  feeds  for  Dutch  and  Scandi-  yond  the  farm  leaders  and  politicians 
the  evasions  of  the  remaining  10  per  navian  producers  of  dairy  products  to  actual  farmers, 
cent  who  have  ignored  the  board’s  re¬ 
quests.  '  *■  *  *  ' 

In  other  words,  no  farmer  will  be 
safe  in  directing  his  planting  upon  his 
individual  judgment,  for  should  the  re¬ 
sult  be  a  stimulation  of  an  increased 
yield,  the  board  will  be  likely  to  with¬ 
draw  the  support  which  encouraged 
the  surpluses  and  allow  the  prices  to 
collapse  under  the  'weight  of  that  ar¬ 
tificially  created  excess.  The  annals 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
world  are  replete  with  the  catastrophes 
that  have  come  in  the  wake  of  such 
attempted  distortions  of  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


More  Foreign  Competition 

6.  This  measure  continues,  as  did  its 
predecessor,  to  give  substantial  aid  to 
the  foreign  competitors  of  American 
agriculture  and  industry. 

It  continues  the  amazing  proposal 
to  supply  foreign  workers  with  cheap¬ 
er  food  than  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  industry,  thereby  encourag¬ 
ing  the  foreign  peasant  whose  produce 
is  not  burdened  with  the  costs  of  any 
equalization  fee,  and  also  affording 
through  reduced  food  prices  the  means 
of  cutting  the  wage  rates  paid  by  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers. 

The  latter  step  would  promptly  im¬ 
pair  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  population,  which  is  by  far  the 


accumulated  wealth  with  which  he  put 
into  operation  his  ideal  for  friendless 
girls.  The  Florence  Crittendon  Rescue 
Homes  for  girls  in  seventy-two  cities 
of  the  United  States  tell  his  story.  One 
of  the  little  hamlets  in  the  community 
produced  Daniel  Burnham,  America’s 
leading  architect,  at  home  equally  in 
Chicago,  New  York  or  Rome,  Italy. 

“But  these  brighter  lights  of  the  ex¬ 
odus  do  not  by  any  means  convey  what 
is  perhaps  after  all  the  greater  in¬ 
fluence  and  might  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  surplus  who  went  forth  and 
found  their  places  and  played  their 
roles  as  less  widely  known  personalities 
in  enterprises  of  banking,  manufacture, 
teaching,  or  merchandising,  where  they 
helped  weave  the  fabric  of  America 
and  its  institutions  as  we  know  them 
in  everyday  life. 

“The  force  of  this  plain  story  of  the 
human  product  of  good  farms,  in  a 
community  where  God  was  known,  lies 
not  in  what  might  be  considered  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  this  particular  community  of  farms 
is  the  story,  in  one  respect  or  another., 
of  all  American  farm  communities. 


“Wooden  Spoil” 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 


“Oui,  Monsieur.  Then  he  take  me 
to  Quebec,  and  we  get  married.  And 
he  promised  me  a  wedding-ring  of  gold, 
Monsieur.” 

“And  he  told  you  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  Marie?” 

“Oui,  Monsieur,  we  all  go  to  Quebec 
together.  Only  just  before  we  land 
he  tell  me  that  we  all  stay  on  the  isl¬ 
and  together  first,  and  have  a  holiday.” 

‘Nanette,  Leblanc  never  intended  to 
marry  you,”  said  Hilary.  “They  were 
using  you  to  get  Marie  into  Pierre’s 

power.  Nanette - ” 

He  bent  toward  her  and  touched  her 
on  the  shoulder.  She  looked  up  at 
him,  her  lips  quivering,  her  face  pa¬ 
thetic  as  a  scolded  child’s. 

“Do  you  remember  your  home,  Nan¬ 
ette,  in  St.  Joseph?” 

“Ah,  oui,”  she  sobbed.  “Ah,  oui 
Monsieur.  Do  not  speak  of  it  to  me.” 

‘It  is  long  since  you  left  your 
home?” 

‘Two  years,  Monsieur.” 

“Nanette,  you  were  a  child  then,  like 
Marie  here  ?  Leblanc  came  to  you 
and  told  you  of  the  great  world  out¬ 


side,  and  how  he  would  marry  you  and 
be  kind  to  you.  Two  years  have  pass¬ 
ed,  and  he  has  ruined  your  life,  and 
he  has  not  kept  his  promise,  and  still 
he  deceives  you  with  his  promises. 
Would  you  go  back  to  him?” 

“Never,  Monsieur!  He  struck  me — 
see!  Not  in  just  anger,  as  a  man 
strikes  his  wife  who  nags  him,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid.  See  where  ms 
fist  fell — see!” 

“Yet,  Nanette,  even  as  Leblanc  did 
to  you,  you  would  have  had  Pierre  do 
to  Marie  here.” 

“Monsieur!  I  thought  he  was  to 
marry  her.  Pierre  told  me,  if  I  bring 
Marie  to  Ste.  Marie  no  harm  is  done 
because  he  loves  her  and  he  wishes  to 
save  her  from  you,  who  mean  no  good 
to  her.” 

“From  me,  Nanette!”  exclaimed  Hil¬ 
ary,  stupefied. 

“Oui,  Monsieur,  and  then  you  go  to 
Ste.  Marie  to  meet  her  and  take  her 
home.  And  everybody  say  Monsieur 
Askew  loves  her,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
a  wife  in  his  own  country.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


This  study  convinces  both  men  of  the 
farms  and  men  of  the  cities — as  it  sets 
their  memories  to  work  about  the  mi¬ 
grants  from  the  land  whom  they  have 
known — that  as  the  farming  communi¬ 
ties  wax  or  wane,  so  wax  or  wane  the 
cities  and  the  nation.” 

Any  study  of  the  lives  of  successful 
business  or  professional  men  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  W’ould  show  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  were  farm  bred.  The 
great  question  of  vital  interest  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  nation  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  standards 
of  life  on  the  farm  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  nation  to  continue  to 
draw  upon  the  farms  for  the  high  class 
human  products  that  it  has  received 
in  the  past. 

If  such  standards  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  there  must  be  adequate  religious 
facilities  and  a  high  average  of  the  use 
of  the  same  by  farm  people.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  above  another  that  has 
insured  the  success  of  country  boys 
and  girls  who  have  left  the  farm  for 
other  occupations,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  greater  number  of  them  came  from 
God-fearing  homes.  Narrow  and  bigot¬ 
ed  as  the  religion  of  our  fathers  no 
doubt  was,  yet  its  teachings  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  of  the  love  of  God  and 
man  were  so  interwoven  into  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  country  boys  and  girls 
that  the  most  of  them  carried  those 
principles  throughout  their  lives. 

Find  what  fault  we  will  with  the 
church,  with  the  hypocrites  who  are 
always  to  be  found  therein,  and  with 
the  narrowness  and  the  bigotry  to^ 
often  evident,  still  the  fact  remain.- 
that  in  any  given  community,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  best  citizens  are  church¬ 
goers  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  church. 

Even  those  who  scoff  at  the  church 
and  its  teachings,  when  they  come  to 
choose  young  men  or  women  for  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  in  their  employ, 
give  preference  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  under  the  teachings 
and  the  influence  of  religious  leader¬ 
ship.  All  humans  need  standards  of 
conduct,  and  entirely  aside  from  what 
may  happen  to  our  souls  when  we  are 
done  here,  we  need  the  associations  of 
our  fellows  and  the  help  of  God  to  be 
clean  and  decent  and  good. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  9,  1928 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Before  You  Invest,  Investigate” 


"Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Wolf  Market  Forecast?” 

E  are  informed  that  the  Wolf  Mar¬ 
ket  Forecast  and  also  the  National 
Business  Review,  are  published  by  H. 
&  B.  Wolf  of  50  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  that  in  1892,  following 
complaints  which  alleged  fraudulent 
practices,  H.  &  B.  Wolf  &  Company 
were  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Securities  to  suspend  op¬ 
erations  in  that  State.  This  action  was 
subsequently  upheld  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Courts. 

In  1925,  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York,  upon  evidence  developed  by 
the  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau, 
instituted  action  against  H.  &  B.  Wolf 
&  Company  which  resulted  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13  of  that  year,  in  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  it  from  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of  se¬ 
curities.  A  final  order  on  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  entered  in  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  February  8,  1926. 


Nickel  Plating  Lasts 
One  Day 

"I  have  been  reading  in  the  A.  A.  of 
your  investigating  some  fake  agents  and 
companies  and  of  course,  we  got  taken 
in.  I  am  sending  you  part  of  a  bottle 
of  it  and  you  can  see  it.  The  agent 
rubbed  the  liquid  on  a  penny  and  it  plated 
the  penny  so  it  looked  like  a  dime.  He 
claimed  it  would  place  nickel  on  autos, 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  no  good.  The  next  day 
it  had  all  worn  off.  The  company  is 
the  Creaton-Botz  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.” 

HE  Service  Bureau  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Creaton-Botz  Com¬ 
pany  but  we  were  obliged  to  send  the 
discouraging  report  to  our  subscriber, 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
returned  our  letter  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  could  locate  no  such  firm  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Again  we  urge  our  people 
to  be  particularly  cautious  about  doing 
business  with  any  agent  unless  they 
are  absolutely  sure  that  the  Company 
they  represent  is  reliable  and  that  the 
merchandise  is  worthwhile. 


Correspondence  Course 
Detective 

THE  Better  Business  Bureau  recent¬ 
ly  looked  into  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Detective  Association  of 
280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

They  found  that  A.  C.  Mathewson, 
who  called  himself  the  "Chief”  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  classified  columns  of 
various  papers  under  “Help  Wanted.” 
One  of  his  ads  read: 

"Men  for  secret  service  work  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  can’t  qualify 
we  teach  you.  United  States  Detec¬ 
tive  Association,  P.  O.  Box  314,  City 
Hall  Station,  Manhattan,  Dept.  C-10.” 

“Honorary”  membership  cards  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $5. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  reports 
that  it  has  yet  to  learn  of  one  person 
who  secured  a  position  through  “Chief” 


several  adjournments  requested  by 
Mathewson’s  attorney. 

The  owners  of  the  building  at  280 
Broadway  have  requested  the  “Chief” 
to  take  his  “Association”  elsewhere. 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York 
has  had  submitted  to  him  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  activities  of  Mathewson, 
who  holds  a  license  under  the  Detective 
bonding  and  licensing  law  of  the  State. 


Fails  to  Supply  Registration 
Papers 

I  bought  three  Holstein  heifers  from 
a  farmer  in  my  town,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  registered  or  at  least  he  said 
he  would  get  them.  However,  it  now 


Promptness  Appreciated 

ANY  thanks  for  draft  of  $30.00 
just  received  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
I  think  the  Service  Bureau  a  real 
friend  to  the  farmers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  the  best  paper 
published.  As  it  is  always  fair  in 
all  its  dealings  and  a  real  friend 
to  the  farmers. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  help 
I  received,  I  am 

WM.  RECORD, 

West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


seems  that  they  are  not  registered  and 
I  paid  for  registered  stock.  Is  there 
any  offense?  Could  I  take  action  and 
make  this  man  pay  back  the  difference 
between  grades  and  purebreds? 

O  sell  cattle  under  the  pretense  that 
they  are  pure  bred  and  registered 
stock,  when  in  fact,  they  are  not,  is 
a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  $1000  or  one  year’s  imprisonment, 
or  both.  The  person  defrauded,  of 
course, always  has  the  right  either  to 


SOMETIME  ago,  Mr.  Walter  Pike  of 
Livingston  County,  wrote  us  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  am  a  subscriber  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  also  have  posted  on 
our  farm  an  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  sign. 
I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  to  in¬ 
quire  if  you  pay  a  reward  for  catching 
a  chicken  thief  as  I  caught  one  this 
week  that  raided  my  chicken  coop  and 
took  about  25  pullets. 

“The  fellow  who  stole  the  chickens 
was  a  colored  fellow  named  Joel  Giles 
that  worked  for^me  nearly  all  summer. 
While  he  was  here  I  heard  stories 
about  him  stealing  things  but  I  never 
missed  anything.  Pie  left  and  I  didn’t 
see  anything  of  him  until  one  night 
when  my  wife  and  I  were  coming  home 
from  town,  I  saw  his  car  coming  up 
our  road. 

“He  passed  us  and  we  could  see 
where  he  had  driven  off  the  road  to 
the  side  a  little  above  the  house  as  at 


sue  in  damages  for  any  losses  he  has 
suffered,  or  he  may  offer  to  return  the 
cattle  and  ask  the  court  to  compel  the 
man  to  return  him  his  money. 

The  law  requires  that  a  man  shall 
act  promptly  when  he  has  found  that  he 
has  been  defrauded,  and  he  waives  his 
right  by  not  doing  so;  but  at  any  rate, 
your  District  Attorney  should  know 
about  this. 


A  Real  Grievance  About 
Taxes 

I  am  having  some  trouble  over  a  piece 
of  woodlot  which  I  own.  It  is  assessed 
for  $1800 — 50  acres  and  not  very  good. 
Two  years  ago  I  went  to  their  "Griev¬ 
ance  Day”  and  they  reduced  my  assess¬ 
ment  to  $1000.  But  this  year  they  rais¬ 
ed  it  again  to  $1800.  They  say  I  have 
a  peach  orchard  in  the  woods  but  I  have 
none.  I  think  a  family  who  has  an 
orchard  near  the  woods  might  have  told 
the  assessors  it  was  mine.  Is  there  any 
way  I  can  get  back  the  taxes  I  had  to 
pay  on  that  extra  $800?  The  tax  col¬ 
lector  knows  and  there  are  lots  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  know  that  $1800  is  too  much  as¬ 
sessment  of  this  piece  of  woods.  When 
we  went  to  have  the  taxes  reduced  we 
took  along  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
where  pieces  of  woodland  were  adver¬ 
tised  for  the  taxes  and  there  were  bet¬ 
ter  pieces  than  ours  assessed  for  less. 

HE  assessment  on  your  land  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  erroneous  and 
illegal  if  it  includes  the  value  of  a 
peach  orchard  which  you  do  not  own. 
It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  show  who 
is  the  record  owner  of  it.  This  mis¬ 
take  may  be  the  result  of  a  clerical 
error  and  if  you  take  your  proof  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  your  coun¬ 
ty  they  will  probably  correct  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  refund  to  you  the  amount 
of  the  tax  that  you  have  paid  because 
of  this  mistake.  If  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  refuse  to  do  anything  for  you, 
you  should  then  return  some  good  lo¬ 
cal  attorney  to  start  proceedings  in 
your  county  court. — M.  S. 


Are  These  Your  Keys? 

WE  have  been  advised  by  the  Post¬ 
master  at  Perry,  Ohio,  that  a 
bunch  of  keys  attached  to  one  of  our  old 
identification  tags,  No.  313841,  has  been 
turned  in  to  that  office.  The  owner 
may  secure  them  by  writing  directly 
to  the  Service  Bureau  or  to  the  Post¬ 
master  at  Perry,  Ohio. 


that  time  the  road  had  just  been 
graveled.  When  I  drove  in  the  drive¬ 
way  the  little  chicken  house  door  was 
open.  We  never  use  it  only  in  spring 
but  he  thought  there  were  chickens 
in  there. 

“I  thought  I  had  better  investigate. 
I  lit  a  lantern  and  went  out  to  the  road 
where  I  saw  where  the  car  had  driven 
off  the  side,  there  were  chicken 
feathers  on  the  ground.  While  I  was 
coming  in  from  the  road  his  car  went 
past  and  the  chickens  that  he  had  in 
the  car  were  making  a  noise.  I  noti¬ 
fied  the  troopers  and  that  night  we 
drove  all  over  trying  to  find  him  and 
where  he  was  staying  but  we  couldn’t 
locate  him.  It  was  nearly  a  month  or 
more  before  I  found  him.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  and  is  serving  his 
time  in  Geneseo  jail.” 

Following  our  customary  checking 
to  see  that  all  the  rules  had  been  met, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  sent  a  check  for  $50 
to  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Pike. 


Livingston  County  Man  Wins  Reward  Check 


Mathewson  or  his  Association. 

The  Bureau  suggested  that  he  dis¬ 
continue  the  school.  The  “Chief” 
started  to  take  legal  action  against  the 
Bureau  which  was  dismissed  following 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Number  17931  New  York,  N.  Y., - £2^uJL J  **  19 Z-gL 

Manufacturers  Trust  Company  uzz 


513  FIFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  43^'>5TRE6T 
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-  AMERICA?!  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc. 


A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Mr.  Pike 
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isn’t  justa  matter  of  chance* 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  amatter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Right  thind  when 
we  came  to 

CANADA” 


Better  Land 
Bigger  Crops 
Higher  Returns 
Lower  Taxes 


For  free  literature  on  Fawn  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada  write  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Information 
Bureau. 


Syracuse: 

Harrisburg: 

Manchester: 

Woonsocket: 


301  E.  Genesee  St. 

F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B-47, 

308  North,  2nd  St. 

J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 

43  Manchester  St. 

L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 

Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy, 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every* 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors’’. 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc, 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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JUNE  AND  EARLY  JULY  is  the  one 

time  in  the  year  when  a  cow  will  milk 
freely  without  grain.  Milk  is  cheap  during 
this  period.  So  isn’t  it  good  business  to  get 
what  she  will  give  without  an  expense  for 
grain,  as  long  as  she  will  milk  satisfactorily? 


This  is  a  question  many  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  are  honestly  pondering.  In  cheese 
factory  sections,  in  those  places  where  there 
is  no  good  fall  and  winter  market  for  milk, 
the  answer  is  undoubtedly  yes.  Everywhere 
else  it  takes  more  figuring  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  answer.  Let’s  do  a  little  of  it  here. 


Fall  Cows  Scarce  and  High 

If  you  buy  a  cow  to  freshen  in  September — 
and  how  are  you  to  be  sure  now  she  will  ? — 
it  will  cost  from  $100  to  $200,  according 
to  age  and  quality.  It  takes  a  good  one  to 
give  1200  pounds  of  milk  a  month  during 
September,  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  the  period  when  milk  is  highest; 


and  she  must  have  a  lot  of  grain  to  do 
it.  Eight  of  your  late-winter,  spring,  and 
summer  cows,  each  milking  5  pounds 
more  a  day  during  the  fall  months,  will 
replace  an  expensive  fall  cow.  Grain, 
judiciously  fed  on  pasture,  always  shows 
up  in  better  fall  production. 


Cow  Beef  Worth  5  Cents  a  Pound 

A  dairy  cow  in  fair  condition,  sold  for 
beef  today,  will  bring  5  cents  a  pound. 
Cows  milking  heavily  on  pasture  grass 
alone  will  improve  in  appearance,  but  will 
eventually  lose  body  weight.  In  a  20-cow 
dairy  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  sell  off  the 
equivalent  in  weight  of  a  couple  of  cows, 
along  with  the  cheap  summer  milk,  without 
realizing  you  are  doing  it.  A  low  protein 
grain  mixture  fed  on  grass,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  four  or  six  pounds  of  milk,  will 
enable  a  cow  to  maintain  her  body  weight. 
Figure  its  cost  in  terms  of  the  beef  value  of 
a  dairy  cow. 
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COOPERATIVE  G..  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


High  Protein  Mixtures  Wasteful 

Protein  is  the  most  expensive  ingredient 
in  a  dairy  feed.  Pasture  grass  is  much 
$  higher  in  protein  than  ordinary  hay  or 
silage.  The  pasture  season,  therefore,  is 
the  time  when  the  cost  of  the  grain  ration 
can  be  cut  by  lowering  its  protein  con¬ 
tent.  When  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
feed  grain  on  pasture,  you  can  figure  on 
the  cost  of  18%  and  20%  mixtures  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  24  %  feed. 


* 

Tonnage  Cuts  Costs 

All  feed  manufacturers  need  tonnage  in  the 
summer  to  keep  their  mills  running.  That 
is  why  they  advertise  to  get  you  to  feed  on 
pasture.  You  must  answer  the  question  of 
whether  to  feed,  or  not  to  feed,  from  your 
point  of  view — not  theirs.  Will  it  pay?  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  it  is  good  business  to 
concentrate  your  tonnage  through  your  own 
cooperative,  non-profit  service  mills  to  the 
end  that  your  feed  will  cost  you  less,  not 
only  this  summer,  but  next  winter  as  well 
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Tourists  Welcome! 

A.  A.  Contest  Brings  Many  Suggestions 


First  Prize  Letter 

THE  farm  is  on  a  state  road,  buildings  are 
modern,  surroundings  charming  and  im¬ 
maculate.  Numerous  signs,  at  intervals, 
for  a  half  mile  or  more  either  way,  tell 
the  traveller  of  the  place  and  its  specialties :  “ice 
cold  milk  from  tested  cows” ;  ice  cream ;  hot 
dogs;  lunches  and  lunch  supplies;  fruit,  candy, 
etc.,  and  fried  chicken  dinners. 

In  the  hottest  months  “the  old  swimmin’  hole”, 
with  a  bathhouse  and  bathing  suits,  and  gravelly 
“beach”  intrigues  many.  Hot  lunches  and  hot 
coffee  draw  trade  in  cool  weather.  Garden  pro¬ 
duce  is  sold,  in  season.  Of  course  gas  and  oil 
are  sold. 

The  first  year  a  booth  served  their  purpose, 
with  tables  and  chairs  under  the  lovely  old  trees 
for  diners  and  seats  for  any  wishing  only  to 
enjoy  the  coolness  and  view.  All  comers  are 
made  to  .feel  welcome. 

The  second  season  a  dining  pavilion  was 
erected  and  has  proved  a  wise  investment.  Rooms 
and  baths  can  be  had  in  the  family  home,  and  a 
vacant  house  opposite  the  family  home  was 
cleaned  and  renovated  and  is  usually  occupied 
by  one  or  two  parties  of  tourists. 

High  Points  of  Their  Experience 

i.  Tourists  like  clean  attractive  surround¬ 
ings  ;  and  country  produce.  Also  a  degree  of 
privacy  at  meals.  2.  Neatly  lettered  signs,  prop¬ 
erly  hung,  are  necessary.  3.  Reasonable  prices 
bring  'fair  profits  and  more  trade.  4.  Quick, 
courteous  service  is  essential.  5.  Absolute  neat¬ 


ness  is  the  greatest  single  factor.  6.  It  pays. 

— Mabelle  Robert. 

*  .  *  * 

“Attractive”  Magic  Word 

Second  Prize  Letter 

THE  first  thing,  we  have  found,  the  tourists 
look  for  is  a  sign — they  have  no  way  of 
reading  your  mind !  So,  unless  they  see 
a  sign  of  some  sort,  on  they  go.  An  attractive 


The  guest  at  a  tourist  inn  appreciates  a  table  set 
with  products  from  the  home  garden. 


sign,  well  painted  is  best.  A  few  will  stop  for 
even  a  cardboard  sign.  The  signs  should  be 
placed  a  short  distance  each  side  of  your  home. 
We  moved  into  a  big,  old  barn  of  a  house  last 
year  and  planned  on  the  tourist’s  trade.  Its 
only  outside  redeeming  feature  was  a  large  porch, 
entirely  covered  with  an  old,  old,  grapevine.  We 
painted  the  house  yellow.  Our  signs  are  yellow 
with  green  lettering.  I  hung  out  on  our  nicely 
kept  lawn  an  old,  old  teakettle,  painted  yellow, 
filled  it  with  bright  paper  flowers  (waxed) — it 
certainly  draws  attention,  which  is  what  we  want. 
My  flowers  catch  their  eye,  then  they  read  my 
sign.  Your  lawn  must  be  kept  trim  and  neat. 
I  plant  all  kinds  of  flowers  I  can  get.  One  lady 
stopped  to  admire  a  large  bunch  of  common  field 
daisies  I  had  set  out  by  an  ugly  appearing  stone 
post.  Your  flowers  need  not  be  expensive.  I 
got  a  wonderful  effect  using  ferns  from  the 
woods,  mixed  with  daisies  and  buttercups  from 
the  meadows. 

After  you  have  enticed  them  to  stop,  your 
rooms  must  be  clean  and  attractively  furnished 
—not  expensive,  attractive.  A  cheese  cloth  cur¬ 
tain,  either  ruffled  or  banded  by  a  cheery  color, 
is  far  better  than  an  expensive  embroidered  net 
one.  The  tourist  should  be  made  comfortable 
and  to  feel  at  home.  They  are  your  guests  and 
you  want  them  to  come  again — they  will,  any¬ 
way,  ours  have!  Plain  sensible  meals  are  best. 
They  are  tired  of  hotels  or  they  would  not  stop. 
We  never  serve  cereals  unless  they  are  asked 
for — they  can  get  them  anywhere.  Country  cook¬ 
ing  seems  to  please. 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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What  Does  “Accredited  Chicks”  Mean  to  You? 

How  the  Poultry  Industry  is  Prying  to  Get  "Together  and  Standardize  Terms 


the 


NY  product  which  is  offered  for  sale 
needs  standards  or  terms  which  can  be 
applied  to  describe  correctly  the  article 
bought  and  sold.  In  the  poultry  industry 
use  of  various  terms  such  as  “accredited”, 


“supervised”,  and  “certified”  have  gradually 
come  into  use  to  denote  various  degrees  of  im¬ 
provement  or  of  disease  eradication. 

The  meaning  of  these  terms  as  applied  to  poul¬ 
try  has  developed  along  different  lines  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  the  same  term  does  not 
mean  the  same  thing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  time  ago  a  movement  was  started  to  form 
plans  for  a  national  standardization  of  these 
terms.  The  question  was  discussed  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  at  a  conference  held  in  Chicago 
last  fall  and  although  several  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  no  definite  agreement  was  reached.  The 
difference  which  is 
causing  the  most  dis¬ 
cussion  and  trouble 
is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “accredited”. 

Most  of  the  eastern 
states  have  used  this 
term  to  mean  dis¬ 
ease-free.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  middle- 
western  states  have 
attached  a  different 
meaning  to  t  h  i  s, 
namely  that  it  refers 
to  stock  raised  un¬ 
der  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  On  April  5th 


Combi  aed 
High  Goal 
of 

Attainment 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

a  compromise  plan  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  takes  care  of  a  number  of  the 
discrepencies  in  the  meaning  of  various  terms 
but  since  this  plan  approves  the  western  meaning 
to  the  term  “accredited”,  the  plan  is  not  favorably 
received  by  the  majority  of  the  eastern  states. 

On  May  4th,  representatives  of  most  of  the 
Atlantic  states  held  a  conference  at  Washington 
and  took  action  approving  a  national  uniform 
plan  which  is  identical  with  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with 
the  exception  that  the  term,  “accredited”,  will 
mean  disease  eradication  by  testing.  This 
meaning  is  approved  by  resolutions  passed  by 

A  Suggested  Plan  for  Standardization  and  Accreditization  of  Poultry 

Two  Official  Progressive  Routes  by 

JUMPING^  HIGH  HURDLES  RIGHT  TO  LEFT 


breed  improvement 

BY  SELECTION  MO  TRAPPING 


'disease  eradication 

BY  TESTING 


FOUNDATION^  EFFICIENT  MANAGEMENT ,^THORO  SANITATION 


the  National  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  are  claimed  for 
the  use  of  the  term '  “accredited”,  as  meaning 
‘produced  under  sanitary  conditions’  are : 

(1)  Sanitation  is  of  more  importance  than  official  test¬ 
ing  and,  therefore,  the  word,  “accredited”  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  each  of  the  grades  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock. 

(2)  That  the  word,  “accredited”  has  become  so  well 
established  in  the  big  hatchery  states  that  it  could  not 
be  easily  changed. 

(3)  That  official  disease  eradication  is  not  practicable 
in  the  large  area  states. 

(4)  That  the  methods  of  testing  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea  and  Tuberculosis  are  not  reliable. 

Both  sides  to  the  controversy  claim  priority  in  the 
use  of  the  word,  “accredited.” 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  use  of 
the  word,  “accredited”  in  the  latest  plan  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  briefly  mentioned  here: 

(1)  Because  it  is  confusing  and  cumbersome  on  ac¬ 
count  of  using  the  word,  “accredited”  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  production  grades,  “R.  O.  P.,”  “Certi¬ 
fied”  and  “Standard” 
which  weakens  rather 
than  strengthens  them. 

(2)  Because  the  use 
of  the  word  “accred¬ 
ited”  i  n  connection 
with  each  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  grades  to  rep¬ 
resent  mere  sanitation 
is  wholly  unnecessary 
since  all  official  Breed 
Improvement  programs 
whether  state  or  na¬ 
tional,  always  have 
been  and  always  must 
be,  based  upon  sanita¬ 
tion. 

(3)  The  word  “ac¬ 
credited”  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  grades  “R.  O. 
P.,”  “C  e  r  t  i  f  i  e  d,” 
“Standard”  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  term 
official,  since  the  word 
“United  States”  pre- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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How  Spraying  Increased  My  Profits 

Conclusions  From  Over  Thirty  Years’  Experience 


EDITORS*  NOTE — This  interesting  letter  from  a 
hint  grower,  whose  ancestors  have  lived  on  the 
hme  farm  in  Seneca  county  for  over  a  century,  is 
[lie  prize  winner  in  our  contest  on  the  subject,  “How 
mraying  Increased  My  Profits ”.  In  our  opinion,  it 
K  one  of  the  best  summaries  of  practical  experience 
[in  a  lifetime  of  growing  quality  apples  that  has 
I  been  in  print  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Kuehler’s  letter,  which  follows  Mr.  Brokaw’s 
letter  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  the  second 
best  letter  on  this  subject. 

4S  one  of  those  requested  to  give  some  re¬ 
sults  from,  and  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  spraying  or  dusting,  would  say  that 
nearly  forty  years  ago  we  commenced 
| with  a  hand  pump  and  London  Purple,  then 
[Paris  Green.  Then  in  1894,  Uncle  Lelass  Tenny, 
Albert  Wood  and  one  other  man  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture..  Their  apples  were  beauti- 
jful,  the  first  Bordeaux  sprayed  ones  in  the  state, 
think.  All  others  were  ruined  by  scab  that. 

I  rear. 

We  began  the  next  year,  and  have  used 
[Bordeaux  or  lime  sulphur  every  year  since  (lime 
[sulphur  of  late).  We  believe  we  have  quite 
[favored  conditions  and  without  those  conditions 
the  road  is  decidedly  rocky.  Among  these,  I 
would  mention  good  fruit  soil,  drainage,  location 
and  varieties.  I  would  not  advise  avyoung  man 
to  try  fruit  growing,  if  he  does  not  love  a  fruit 
[tree  and  put  its  care  first. 

In  1804,  soon  after  Sullivan’s  march  through 
[this  Finger  Lakes  region  after  the  Indians,  our 
great  grandfather  settled  here.  The  farm  has 
been  in  the  family  since.  It  has  strong  soil. 
We  have  had  50  bushel  wheat  crops  per  acre; 

tons  of  hay  per  cutting;  and  1,000  barrels 
of  apples  on  a  3  2-3  acre  orchard  at  one  crop 


By  MINOR  G.  BROKAW 

(full  grown  trees)'.  This  orchard  gives  apples 
of  beautiful  color,  delicious  flavor  and  splendid 
keeping  quality.  Our  varieties  are  McIntosh. 
Northern  Spy  and  Greening  and  Cortland 
coming. 

Twenty  Two  Acres  in  1909 

In  1909,  quite  a  number  set  orchards  around 


Much  of  the  efficiency  of  spraying  depends  upon 
the  pressure  used.  Spraying  machinery  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  this  respect  in  recent  years,  as 
shown  by  the  height  of  the  shade  tree  in  the 
picture. 


Interlaken.  We  set  22  acres  which  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth  with  the  following  treatment. 
We  plowed  six  furrows  very  deep  for  each  row 
in  clover  sod,  then  came  a  very  heavy  rain  that 
delayed  planting.  As  soon  as  the  top  soil  was 
dry  enough,  we  put  a  team  on  a  12  ft.  evener 
on  a  disk  to  avoid  the  horses  packing  of  soil, 
and  then  planted,  filling  around  the  trees  with 
loose  top  soil.  The  result  was  that  every  tree 
grew  and  at  seven  years  old  we  had  four  varieties 
that  had  trees  that  gave  two  barrels  per  tree. 
Best  of  all,  every  tree  was  true  to  name. 

We  give  good  cultivation  and  their  healthy 
root  system  carried  them  through  a  hail  storm 
that  took  every  leaf,  apple,  and  lots  of  bark  off, 
and  washed  ditches  2]/2  feet  deep  full  of  hail¬ 
stones.  Our  soil  is  all  tile  drained.  The  trees 
are  low  headed  and  we  get  crops  of  beautiful 
quality  every  year.  We  have  had  them  in  sod 
several  years,  nitrated,  and  mulched  to  hold 
moisture.  They  do  not  do  well  without  it.  We 
use  our  manure  in  the  orchards  and  keep  the 
farm  up  with  clover  and  alfalfa.  To  avoid  ex¬ 
tra  work  at  spraying  and  harvesting  time,  we 
raise  mainly  alfalfa  and  wheat  for  cash  crops. 

Never  Necessary  to  Raise  Poor  Apples 

Now  as  to  the  value  and  some  marked  results 
you  ask  for,  if  we  could  not  spray  or  dust,  we 
should  pull  the  trees.  Barring  breakdowns, 
sickness,  or  lack  of  help,  there  has  been  no  year 
in  thirty  years  in  this  section  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  poor  apples. 

We  think  many  fail  by  not  hitting  every  twig, 
thereby  leaving  broadcasters  for  disease  and  in¬ 
sects,  or  by  out  of  season  applications,  or  wrong 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Jersey  Cow  Sets  New  World  Record 

Massachusetts  Producer  Makes  Over  Twenty -Three  Thousand  Pounds  of  Milk  in  a  Year 

was  made  with  no  unusual  effort  on  Abigail’s  This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Jersey  persist- 
part,  for  she  maintained  her  phenomenal  yield  ency.  Her  total  yield  for  the  thirteen  months 
with  such  ease  that  the  record  did  not  seem  to  was  1279.52  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and  25,324  lbs.  of 
be  a  spectacular  one  to  those  who  were  watching  milk.  In  the  last  day  of  her  test  or  thirteen 
the  cow.  She  was  actually  on  test  for  thirteen  months  after  calving  she  gave  64JA  lbs.  of  milk, 
months  and  in  computing  her  record  the  first  For  six  of  the  months  of  the  test  her  yield  was 
Ihas  not  only  broken  all  previous  records,  but  it  month’s  production  was  discarded  for  her  yield  well  above  100  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  month, 
(exceeds  all  other  official  tests  by  such  a  great  in  the  thirteenth  month  of  this  record-breaking  In  considering  these  remarkable  records  we 
argin  that  it  has  established  a  new  standard  of  test  was  greater  than  in  the  first  thirty  days,  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were  all  made 


N  an  ancient,  hillside  barn  which  nestles  snug¬ 
ly  in  a  sheltered  valley  in  the  Hoosac  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Northern  Massachusetts,  a  fine  old 
Jersey  cow,  Abigail  of  Hillside,  has  completed 
the  greatest  Jersey  production  record  of  all  time. 
The  remarkable  record  which  this  cow  has  made 


production 

In  the  365  days  of  the  test  Abigail 
[produced  1 197.51  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
23,677  lbs.  of  milk.  Her  milk  there¬ 
fore  averaged  5.06%  butterfat  for  the 
[year.  With  this  record  she  super- 
Hes  the  butterfat  champion,  Wagga 
[Gladys,  an  Australian  Jersey,  as  well 
s  the  milk  champion,  the  English  Jer- 
iey  cow,  Postmistress. 

Abigail  is  owned  and  was  bred  and 
[tested  by  the  veteran  dairyman-breed¬ 
er,  John  T.  Carpenter  of  Hillside  Jer- 
tey  Farm,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  She 
as  been  tested  four  times  and  this  is 
he  second  time  that  she  has  produced 
[ver  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  test, 
esides  being  the  world  champion  for 
both  milk  and  butterfat  production 
she  is,  in  addition,  the  only  Jersey 
row  with  two  records  averaging  over 
hoo  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Her  record  is 
also  the  highest  for  all  breeds  on  three 
hffles  a  day  milking. 

During  this  latest  test  Abigail’s  pro¬ 
duction  was  checked  on  thirty-three 
different  occasions  by  seventeen  dif¬ 
ferent  official  supervisors  from  eight 
fates.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
eature  of  the  new  record  is  that  it 


Abigail  of  Hillside,  new  world  champion  Jersey.  In  365  days  she  pro¬ 
duced  1197.51  lbs  of  butterfat  and  23,677  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is  the  highest 
Jersey  record  for  all  time  and  a  record  for  all  breeds  on  three  times  a  day 
milking.  The  owners,  shown  with  Abigail,  are  J.  T.  Carpenter,  and  Junior 
and  Raymond  Carpenter, 


in  northern  Massachusetts  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  dairy  cattle 
are  shut  in  during  many  months  of 
the  year.  The  barn  at  Hillside  Farm 
was  built  while  Washington  was  still 
alive.  The  farm  itself  has  been  in 
the  one  family  for  135  years.  There 
is  no  fancy  or  superfluous  equipment 
of  any  sort  in  the  barns  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  Pfillside  Jerseys, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  cattle  and  to  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  and  his 
two  sons  handle  this  herd. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  New  Jersey  Stand* 
ards  for  Purchase  of 
Dairy  Cows 

N  EW  Jersey  buys  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  her  cattle.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  required  re¬ 
placements  are  purchased  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  state  borders.  From  1923 
to  1927  inclusive  a  total  of  96,534  cat¬ 
tle  were  imported  into  New  Jersey 
from  outside  sources,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  State  De- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Greetings! 

ELLO,  A.  A.  folks.  Here’s  hoping  that 
sickness  and  trouble  have  passed  you  by  for 
another  week  and  that  you  have  enjoyed 
your  full  share  of  happiness.  Old  man  Weather 
has  been  disagreeable  much  of  the  time  around 
the  first  of  June,  although  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  real  June  days,  just  the  kind  that  Riley 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

Plague!  ef  they  ain’t  somepin’  in 
Work  ‘at  kindo’  goes  ag’in 

My  convictions! — ’long  about 
Here  in  June  especially! — 

Under  some  Old  apple-tree, 

Jes’  a-restin’  through  and  through, 

I  could  git  along  without 
Nothin’  else  at  all  to  do 
Only  jes’  a-wishin’  you 
Wuz  a-gittin’  there  like  me, 

And  June  was  eternity! 


The  Remedy  For  Hard  Times 

THE  chief  cause  of  the  exceptionally  hard 
times  that  have  prevailed  on  American  farms 
in  recent  years  is  that  the  farmer  has  been 
hit  doubly  in  his  relationships  as  both  a  capitalist 
and  a  laborer.  He  has  seen  his  capital  constant¬ 
ly  decrease  and  the  price  of  labor  constantly  in¬ 
crease.  All  business  was  hit  more  or  less  in  the 
same  way.  For  example,  government  bonds 
worth  ioo  in  1920  went  to  as  low  as  82.  But 
nowhere  was  there  greater  depression  in  capital 
than  in  farm  land,  especially  with  the  farms  that 
became  so  inflated  during  the  war.  Luckily,  this 
boom  in  farms  didn’t  go  as  high  or  extend  so 
far  here  in  the  East  as  it  did  in  the  Central  West, 
so  eastern  farmers  were  not  hit  as  hard  in  being 
obliged  to  pay  high  interest  charges  on  farms 
and  equipment  that  were  capitalized  for  much 
more  than  they  were  worth. 

But  all  farmers,  in  both  East  and  West,  have 
been  hurt  by  the  high  cost  of  labor,  whether  they 
employ  any  extra  help  or  not.  In  fact,  everyone 
is  an  employer  of  labor  from  one  standpoint,  for 
we  pay  for  labor  every  time  we  buy  an  article. 
Wages  have  been  constantly  increasing,  with  the 
result  that  all  manufacturers  and  all  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  must  get  more  for  their  products 
or  services  in  order  to  make  a  profit  above  labor 
charges.  This  increases  freight  rates  and  the 
prices  of  all  farm  supplies,  and,  of  course,  it  in 
addition  affects  directly  every  farmer  who  is 
obliged  to  hire  farm  help. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  agriculture?  Some 


large  corporations  have  suggested  that  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  letting  down  the  immigration  bars. 
Few  farmers  will  agree  with  this.  Unrestricted 
immigration  would  soon  lead  to  a  settlement  by 
foreigners  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  More  than  this,  the  country  is  al¬ 
ready  receiving  all  of  the  foreigners  that  it  can 
properly  absorb  and  make  citizens  of. 

What,  then  is  the  answer?  It  is  possible  that 
some  help  can  be  had  from  legislation  giving  the 
farmer  more  benefit  from  the  tariff  than  he  gets 
at  present  and  in  making  some  other  legislative 
adjustments.  But  the  chief  remedy  is  the  cold, 
brutal  working  out  of  the  economic  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Expensive  farm  labor 
must  be,  and  is  being  replaced  by  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery.  All  the  way  along  the  line  production 
costs  must  be  cut  and  a  better  job  done  in  the 
growing,  and  especially  in  the  grading,  packing 
and  selling  of  high  quality  farm  products.  Mar¬ 
ginal  lands  and  marginal  farmers,  that  is,  the 
men  on  poor  land  doing  a  haphazard,  inefficient 
business,  will  be  crowded  out  and  the  fewer  and 
better  farmers  who  remain  will  prosper. 

Raymond  E.  VanCise 

HE  death  of  Raymond  E.  Van  Cise  at  his 
home  in  Sidney,  New  York,  on  June  2,  comes 
as  a  great  shock  to  the  members  of  the  whole 
dairy  industry  of  this  section  and  to  all  others 
who  knew  him. 

Ray  was  another  example  of  a  farm  boy  who 
made  good.  He  was  born  at  Masonville,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York,  in  1880.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Colgate  University,  he  operated  a  dairy 
farm  for  some  time  and  then,  going  over  to  the 
sales  end  of  the  business,  became  connected  for 
several  years  with  various  milk  companies.  In 
1921,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  as  Production 
Manager  and  was  in  charge  of  plant  operations 
and  production  -work.  Under  his  management, 
the  efficiency  of  League  operation  of  plants 
steadily  improved  and  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  competent  and  efficient  men 
in  the  milk  business. 

But  no  matter  how  well  a  man  may  do  in  his 
work,  the  true  measurement  of  his  real  success 
is  in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  work  with  Ray  Van  Cise.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  busy  or  pressed  he  was  with  the  worry¬ 
ing  problems  of  League  work,  he  always  had 
time  for  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  his 
associates  and  friends.  The  result  was  that  he 
had  the  respect  and  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him  well,  and  his  passing  leaves  a ‘vacancy  in 
the  hearts  of  friends  that  cannot  be  filled. 


Community  Councils  to  Study  Taxes 

UR  good  friend,  W.  N.  Goodale  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York,  writes  us  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “community  councils”  in  his  vicinity 
consisting  of  citizens  interested  in  studying  and 
remedying  local  farm  problems  such  as  taxes. 
Mr.  Goodale  says :  “I  look  for  a  tax  committee 
or  council  of  some  kind  to  be  organized  eventual¬ 
ly  in  each  township  of  the  county,  each  one  co¬ 
operating  with  the  central  group.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  suggestions 
that  has  come  to  our  attention  in  some  time. 
Why  not?  There  are  a  dozen  and  one  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  troubling  farmers  such  as  taxes, 
good  local  schools,  trespassing,  and  dirt  roads, 
that  need  the  careful  study,  attention  and  action 
of  farmers.  But  “everybody’s  job  is  nobody’s 
job”  and  the  result  is  that  with  no  organization 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  these 
pressing  problems  but  no  action.  A  community 
council  elected  by  the  local  farm  organizations 
or  appointed  by  a  neighborhood  meeting  in  the 
schoolhouse  or  church,  called  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose,  would  be  one  of  the  best  steps  in  progress 
made  in  any  neighborhood  in  a  long  time. 

Such  a  council  could  take  up  local  troubles 
and  problems  one  at  a  time,  study  them  and  re¬ 


port  back  to  local  meetings  of  organizations  like 
the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League  or  the  Farm 
Bureau,  or  to  any  general  meeting  called  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  action  taken  could  be  har¬ 
monized  with  similar  action  taken  in  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  the  thought  and  wishes  of  farmers 
represented  by  these  community  councils  could 
be  passed  on  to  local  road  officers,  tax  officials, 
and  to  the  state  legislature  for  consideration  and 
action.  If  you  are  interested  in  working  with 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  betterment  of 
farm  conditions,  think  this  matter  over,  write  us 
for  further  suggestions,  and  let  us  see  if  to¬ 
gether  we  cannot  work  out  a  plan  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  some  results. 

Who  Is  the  Champion? 

HO  is  the  barnyard  golf  champion  so  far 
this  year  in  your  neighborhood?  Judging 
by  the  letters  we  are  receiving,  there  are 
not  very  many  communities  where  there  are  not 
hot  contests  under  way  every  evening  after 
chores.  Indications  are  that  nearly  every  farm 
county  in  New  York  is  lining  up  for  a  contest 
at  the  picnic  or  the  fair  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  getting  ready  to  send  the 
winners  of  the  local  contest  to  the  Farm  Bureau- 
American  Agriculturist  tournament  at  Syracuse. 
The  more  the  better.  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 


For  and  Against  the  Automobile 

“I  think  the  automobile  is  a  good  thing  if  we 
make  the  right  use  of  it,  but  I  believe  also  that 
as  the  automobile  is  now  used  by  many  people  it 
is  a  damage  instead  of  a  blessing.” — H.  B.  P. 

HI.S  letter  from  one  of  our  friends  remindec 
us  of  a  little  joke  we  read  somewhere  whict 
went  something^  like  this.  A  great  car  swept 
by  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

“That  car  raises  a  heap  of  dust,”  remarkec 
a  bystander. 

“No  wonder,”  said  a  man  who  knew  the  own¬ 
er,  “it’s  dragging  a  mortgage  on  an  8o-acre| 
farm !” 

Like  all  of  these  problems  of  modern  life! 
much  can  be  said  for  and  against  the  automobile! 
but  with  all  of  its  faults,  we  imagine  there  are! 
not  many  of  us  who  would  want  to  go  bad! 
to  “the  good  old  days”  when  there  were  no  carsl 
Of  course  most  of  the  trouble  is  the  fact  thatj 
we  blame  the  cars  for  the  fault  of  the  owners! 
An  automobile  is  not  to  blame  if  it  is  purchased 
by  a  man  who  is  not  financially  able  to  buy  ifl 
and  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  such.  Neither 
can  we  blame  the  car  if  driven  by  a  speed  fool 

When  we  think  of  the  lonely  isolation  and  the 
lack  of  all  recreation  and  amusement  on  farms 
of  even  a  generation  ago,  we  think  kindly  of 
the  automobile  and  other  modern  conveniences 
that  have  brought  a  little  more  .sunshine  anc 
joy  and  fun  into  country  life. 


Trash  Or  Quality  From  Roadside 
Stands? 

ID  you  ever  notice  how  few  of  the  roadside 
stands  really  sell  bona  fide  farm  products 
only?  Most  of  them  handle  the  stuff  tha 
can  be  purchased  along  any  fair  midway.  Thf 
excuse  is  that  the  stand  must  have  enough  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  to  justify  the  services  of  at  leas1 
one  person.  But  under  right  management,  anc 
with  a  good  location,  such  a  volume  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  good  quality  farm  products  only 
We  know  of  one  man  who  sold  from  his  stanc 
$125  worth  of  cucumber  pickles  in  one  day.  He 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  first  class  pickle: 
and  people  from  all  over  were  in  the  habit  0 
coming  to  him  for  their  supply.  We  believe 
that  a  similar  trade  could  be  built  in  many  othe 
farm  products  providing  the  quality  is  kept  higi 
and  the  price  within  reasonable  limits. 

Another  way  to  obtain  volume  is  for  severa 
neighbors  to  cooperate  and  sell  high  quality  pi-0 
ducts  through  one  neighborhood  stand.  I 
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Long  Island  Tries  Out  New  Crop 

Daffodils  Grown  Following  Embargo  on  Holland  Bulbs 


A  NUMBER  of  Long  Island  farmers  are 
trying  out  a  new  crop  in  a  small  way. 
Several  years  ago  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
due  to  the  danger  of  introducing  certain  insects 
into  this  country  an  embargo  would  be  established 


with  commercial  fertilizers,  500  pounds  of  high 
grade  fertilizer  being  broadcast  before  the  bulbs 
are  set  and  an  equal  amount  is  used  as  a  side 
dressing  just  before  they  come  up. 

The  bulbs  are  set  out  during  July  and  August, 
five  inches  apart  in  double  rows,  thirty  inches 
apart.  At  first  the  bulbs  were  set  out  by  hand 
which  was  slow  work.  Last  year  they  were  set 
with  a  celery  transplanter  on  which  a  few 
changes  had  been  made.  This  worked  well  and 
lessened  the  amount  of  labor  required  by  the  crop. 

The  bulbs  are  cultivated  during  the  summer 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  Although  they 
are  fairly  hardy  it  is  necessary  to  mulch  them 
with  hay  during  the  winter.  Marsh  hay  from 
New  Jersey  has  been  found  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  the  spring  the  mulch  is  removed  and  about 
the  first  of  May  the  field  is  a  beautiful  mass  of 
yellow  that  is  a  delight  to  the  hearts  of  flower 
lovers.  Now  comes  the  part  that  seems  such  a 
waste  of  beauty.  Men  travel  down  each  row 
and  pick  the  blooms,  not  to  sell,  as  there  is  little 
retail  market  for  them,  but  because  the  bulbs 
grow  better.  The  growth  of  flower  and  seed 


takes  nourishment  from  the  plant  and  in  Hol¬ 
land,  at  least,  the  blossoms  serve  as  an  entrance 
place  for  a  serious  disease.  It  may  develop  that 
picking  of  the  blossoms  is  not  so  necessary  in 
this  country. 

The  bulbs  are  dug  in  July  and  August.  About 
60,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.  Approximately 
20,000  are  sold  and  the  remaining  two  thirds 
are  replanted.  The  bulbs  are  sold  in  slatted 
crates  to  city  florists  for  forcing  for  winter  blos¬ 
soms.  According  to  Mr.  Talmage  the  profits 
up  to  date  have  been  rather  disappointing  largely 
because  of  a  rot  that  destroys  some  of  the  bulbs. 
This  may  be  a  question  of  finding  the  right 
varieties. 

The  crop  is  one  that  does  not  fit  in  well  with 
the  work  on  a  potato  farm.  Much  of  the  work 
comes  at  the  time  potatoes  need  attention  so  it 
may  be  that  if  they  prove  profitable  the  growing 
of  bulbs  may  replace  them.  A  field  of  daffodils 
is  a  more  beautful  sight,  to  a  flower  lover  at 
least  than  a  field  of  growing  potatoes,  yet  we 
need  food  for  both  body  and  soul.  Time  will 
tell  the  place  daffodils  will  have  in  the  agriculture 
of  Long  Island. — H.  L.  Cosline. 


The  Road  to  the  Hired  Man’s  Heart 


I  HAVE  been  both  a 
farm-hand  and  an 
employer  of  farm-hands  and  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  farm  help  lies  largely  in  giving 
the  farm-hand  a  square  deal. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
treat  the  farm-hand  as  a  hobo,  whether  he 


By  EMIL  W.  SOKOL 


Something  for  Nothing 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


Part  of  a  four-acre  field  of  daffodils  on  the  Tal¬ 
mage  farm  near  Riverhead,  Long  Island. 

against  the  importation  of  flower  bulbs  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Immediately  the  representatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Dutch  companies  began  to  arrange  to  ex-  actually  was  one  or  not,  and  as  a  result  I  have 
periment  with  the  crop  on  a  small  scale  in  various  seen  many  fellows  who  acted  as  if  they  were 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  among  other  hobos;  the  cause  of  their  actions  being  the  way 
places  they  visited  the  Talmage  farm  near  River-  they  were  treated  by  their  employer, 
head,  Long  Island  and  arranged  to  grow  some  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
daffodils  there.  The  first  planting  was  made  in  real  hobos  who,  under  the  influence  of  decent 
1924  and  was  successful  enough 
to  persuade  the  Talmages  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  crop.  At  present 
there  are  four  acres  of  bulbs  on 
this  farm.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  200  to  250  acres  are  grown 
at  present  on  Long  Island. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
study  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  type  of  farming  of  any 
section.  At  one  time  Long 
Island  produced  a  lot  of  wheat. 

As  New  York  City  grew  and  the 
west  began  to  produce  wheat 
there  was  a  gradual  change  on 
Long  Island  to  potatoes  and 
vegetables. 

When  any  new  crop  is  grown, 
there  are  many  things  to  be 
learned.  Conditions  on  Long 
Island  are  different  than  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Talmage  found  it 
necessary  to  look  up  all  sources 
of  information.  Agents  of  the 
Dutch  bulb  companies  frequently 
came  to  the  farm  and  Mr.  Tal¬ 
mage  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  questions.  '  In 
Holland  a  very  heavy  application 
of  manure  is  made  every  three 
years.  Hyacinths  are  planted 
the  first  year.  They  are  coarse 
feeders  and  are  not  injured  by 
the  manure.  The  second  year 
tulips  are  grown  and  daffodils, 
which  seem  to  need  less  manure, 
are  set  out  the  third  year.  Little 
or  no  commercial  fertilizer  is 
used  in  Holland.  Farm  manure 
is  scarce  on  Long  Island  so  Mr. 

Talmage  has  been  experimenting 


EACH  week  brings 
to  my  mail  box  all 
sorts  of  peppy  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  of  them 
read  like  this,  “How  to  Learn  to  Play  the 
Piano  in  Ten  Lessons.”  “How  to  speak 
fluently  in  five  lessons.”  How  to  under¬ 
stand  the  world’s  literature  in  three 

months.”  How  to 
grow  hair  in  ten 
weeks.”  “How  to 
grow  thin  without 
exercise.” 

Frankly,  I  am  a 
little  interested  in 
the  last  two,  but  I 
have  not  yet  sent  in 
my  money. 

Why  are  these  ads 
written?  Because 
there  is  a  fatal  in¬ 
stinct  in  all  of  us  to 
get  things  as  easily 
as  we  can.  So  the 
ad  writers  tickle  us 
under  our  false  ribs,  so  to  speak,  and  get 
us  to  spend  money  for  things  that  never 
can  be  gotten  EASILY. 

Nothing  is  easy  in  this  world  except 
going  down  hill.  Life  itself  is  a  hard 
thing.  It  is  difficult  to  stay  alive.  Thirty- 
nine  years  is  the  average  for  us.  Many 
find  life  an  almost  intolerable  load.  That 
is  the  way  things  are  arranged.  There 
are  seeming  exceptions,  but  in  the  long 
run  there  are  snags  in  every  pathway. 

Farming  is  no  snap.  Get¬ 
ting  up  at  four  o’clock  doing 
chores  till  breakfast,  then 
getting  to  the  fields  by  seven 
may  be  poetic  to  look  at,  but 
it  is  a  real  task. 

Knowledge  does  not  fly  to 
us  on  golden  wings.  Rather, 
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it  flies  the  other  way. 
We  have  to  pursue  it 
into  long  dreary 
nights.  You  and  I 
may  dream  of  having  great  knowledge — 
sometime — but  that  dream  has  to  be 
backed  up  by  a  bucked-up  will.  The 
knowledge  mill  is  a  GRIND. 

Virtue  and  purity  of  thought  are  not 
easy  for  every  one,  if  for  any.  The  sweet, 
saintly  face  on  a  woman  or  the  noble  life 
of  a  man  are  not  free  divine  gifts,  but 
accomplishments,  won  at  hard  fights  with 
temptation.  The  man  or  the  woman  to 
whom  we  look  up,  are  generally  those 
who  have  TRIED  HARDER  than  we 
have. 

The  Bible  does  nowhere  describe  an 
easy  road  to  goodness  and  heaven.  Jesus 
said,  “Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
is  the  way  that  leads  to  life.”  “Broad 
is  the  way  and  wide  is  the  gate  that 
leads  to  destruction.” 

“ Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
We  mount  the  ladder  round  by  round.” 

Someone  said,  “Genius  is  simply  the 
ability  to  take  pains.”  All  gains  are  made 
up  hill.  You  and  I  sometimes  feel  that 
we  are  simply  going  around  in  a  circle, 
but  if  our  aims  are  right  that  circle  is  a 
spiral,  and  we  get  higher  all  the  time. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  trust  to 
these  double-barrelled  prevaricators  who 
are  simply  dying  to  give  us 
something  for  nothing,  but  to 
fight  and  strive  on,  by  the 
help  of  High  Heaven,  and 
slowly  the  fruits  of  Character 
will  ripen  on  the  tree  of  life 
for  us. 


treatment  and  fair  play, 
developed  into  good, 
honest  faithful  workmen  who  worked  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  employer. 

When  I  was  attending  school,  I  remember  one 
summer  I  worked  on  a  dairy  farm.  I  was  hired 
as  an  extra  hand  during  the  rush  season  and 
was  put  in  with  the  regular  hired  man  to  sleep. 
His  room  was  a  little  coop  of  a  place  up  under 
the  roof.  It  had  one  small  window  that  would 
open  only  a  very  little,  and  the  bed  was  a  feather 
bed. 

After  the  chores  were  done  at  night  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  go  to  bed  or 
sit  out  in  the  barnyard  some¬ 
where — the  family  didn’t  seem 
anxious  to  have  the  hired  help 
around  the  house,  except  to  eat 
and  sleep,  and  there  were  no 
newspapers  or  magazines  to 
read. 

The  result  was  that  we  went 
to  bed  early,  and  the  combination 
of  hot  attic  room,  feather  bed 
and  nearly-closed  window  was 
one  that  most  certainly  did  not 
work  toward  the  contentment 
and  satisfaction  of  the  hired 
hands.  On  this  farm  there  was 
absolutely  no  personal  touch  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  the 
hired  help. 

In  contrast  to  that  farm  was 
another  one  where  I  once 
worked.  On  this  place  the 
boss  ate  his  meals,  in  advance  of 
his  men  and  then  when  we  filed 
into  the  dining-room  he  would 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
keep  every  one’s  plate  filled  up 
as  fast  as  it  was  emptied.  And 
he  was  an  employer  who  believed 
in  good  food  for  his  family  and 
his  help.  We  hired  hands  got  the 
same  sort  of  food  that  the 
family  got  and  plenty  of  it.  Our 
sleeping  quarters  were  large  and 
airy  and  there  were  papers  and 
magazines  for  us  to  read.  In 
the  after  dinner  rest  hours  that 
we  had  on  this  farm  the  boss 
would  sit  down  with  us  and  talk 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Best  for 
Baby  Chicks, 
'''Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value — contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose(  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  whole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110, 11  W.42d  St. 

New  York 
City 


lerj'd 
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KEYSTONE  CHICKS 


HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 
FULL  OF  VITALITY. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 
part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No.  1  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 


than  above  prices. 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 

Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  but  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESV1LLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS; 

hatched  by  the  best  system  of  incubators  from  high 
cSass  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  $11  per  100;  Barred,  Buff,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13  per  100;  White 
Vv’yandotfes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100;  Jersey 
Giants  $17  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10  per  100; 
Light  Broilers  $8  per  100;  Pekin  and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducklings  $30  per  100. 

Write  for  prices  on  other  quantities.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Coodling’s  Soper  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8,00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

clFreIear  The  Valley  Hatchery,  p^^boxa 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 


Wh.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 
25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _  2.50  4,50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 


Brown  Leghorns .  4.50 

Barred  Rocks .  5.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  Minorcas . . .  5.50 

Mixed  .  4.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield. 
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Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Cash  Crop  Prospects 


NOTHER  good 

‘■week  for  farm 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


matoes  and  sweet 


work  has  passed.  It  has  been  cool 
with  north  winds  off  the  lake — fine 
growing  weather  for  grain,  alfalfa  and 
pastures  but  not  for  corn,  tomatoes 
and  cultivated  crops. 
A  light  shower  or  two 
have  helped  to  keep 
moisture  conditions 
almost  ideal.  We  fin¬ 
ished  all  plowing  in 
May.  Some  corn  but 
not  nearly  all  of  it  is 
planted.  Generally 
work  is  in  pretty  good 
shape.  We  have 
started  the  petal 
spray  on  apples.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  been 
none  too  good  for  pollination  but  per¬ 
haps  there  have  been  enough  good 
days.  The.  Bartlett  pear  set  is  appar¬ 
ently  almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  first  report  on  the  Virginia  apple 
crop  has  come  in  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 
Based  on  reports  of  growers  there  he 
estimates  that  Virginia’s  1928  crop  will 
he  almost  midway  between  the  3,000,- 
000  barrel  crop  of  1926  and  the  1,500,- 
000  barrel  crop  of  1927,  or  about  2,500,- 
000  barrels.  Winesaps  and  Yorks,  the 
leading  varieties,  bloomed  well  but  are 
not  setting  as  well.  All  other  varieties 
except  Ben  Davis  are  reported  excell¬ 
ent,  Thus  conditions  in  the  fruit  belt 
to  the  south  of  us  are  apparently  much 
the  same  as  here.  Our  main  variety 
will  be  light  to  medium,  all  others 
good. 

Choosing  Cash  Crops 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deciding  on  the  main  cash  crops 
for  the  coming  season.  In  the  fruit 
belt  here  choice  is  more  or  less  limited 
to  beans,  cabbage  and  canning  or  local 
market  crops  such  as  peas,  beans,  to- 


corn.  There  are  of 
course,  some  others  such  as  cauliflower 
for  pickling  and  cucumbers  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Our, own  choice  is  for  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  sweet  corn.  This  is  of 
course,  partly  determined  by  one’s  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  a  crop,  conditions 
in  the  locality  as  well  as  on  each  farm 
as  are  all  such  decisions. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  the  acreage  of 
beans  will  be  considerably  larger  this 
year  than  last  year.  Beans  are  com¬ 
ing  back  after  two  disastrous  wet 
years.  Last  year  those  who  grew 
beans  did  well  with  them  because  of  a 
favorable  season  and  a  high  price  due 
to  low  production  in  the  principal  bean¬ 
growing  states.  It  is.  unlikely  that  this 
combination  will  he  repeated.  Seed  is 
very  high  at  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
pound,  calling  for  an  investment  of  four 
to  six  dollars  per  acre  and  most  of  us 
would  have  to  buy  seed  because  the  two 
wet  years  put  us  out  of  business.  It 
costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per 
acre  to  produce  beans  which  means  a 
minimum  yield  of.  20  bushels  must  he 
obtained  with  a  price  of  five  cents  a 
pound  to  make  any  profit,  and  while 
this  is  of  course,  easily  possible,  the 
average  experience  in  the  fruit  belt 
does  not  warrant  the  expectation. 
Moreover,  the  chances  for  a  higgei 
profit  are  very  small. 

Cabbage  Acreage  Probably  Less 

The  indications  in  this  county  at 
least  are  that  the  cabbage  acreage  will 
be  considerably  less  than  last  year.  Al¬ 
most  one  third  of  the  1927  crop  was 
never  marketed  and  much  of  it  wasted 
entirely.  It  was  a  losing  crop  last 
year  and  this  is  fresh  in  mind.  The 
new  growers  who  jumped  in  will  very 
likely  jump  out  again.  However,  the 
cabbage  crop  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  rainfall  particularly  in  August  and 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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How  Spraying  Increased  My  Profits 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


mixtures,  or  not  late  enough  appli¬ 
cations.  We  follow  the  Geneva  and 
Cornell  schedule,  but  sometimes  apply 
spray  or  dust,  if  weather  is  very  bad, 
in  between  regular  applications,  and 
we  spray  or  dust  later  than  many.  We 
use  no  sticker  in  late  applications. 

Our  sprayer  has  high  wheels  for 
light  draft  and  a  12  foot  tower  to  do 
good  work  in  the  tops.  You  cannot 
fill  calyx  cups  well  by  hitting  them  on 
the  bottom.  We  had  two  scabby, 
wormy,  top  crops  by  failure  to  reach 
them.  We  use  around  300  pounds 
pressure,  with  a  250  gallon  tank,  and 
usually  one  double  and  one  single  gun 
so  we  can  spray  about  as  fast  as  we 
can  dust.  We  have  a  well  in  the 
center  of  the  orchards  with  centrifugal 
pump  so  we  can  refill  water  and  mix¬ 
tures  and  be  off  in  three  minutes.  As 
we  needed  more  capacity,  we  put  a 
5-10  tractor  motor  and  larger  pump 
on  rig  and  saved  a  lot  of  expense  from 
new  rig  prices. 

Never  See  a  Scabby  Apple 

I  believe  any  man  under  our  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  follow  the  above  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  Station  schedules  and 
hold  the  gun  himself  or  have  a  man  as 
good,  can  raise  apples  just  like  ours. 
We  often  pick  or  sort  for  days  and 
do  not  see  a  scabby  or  wormy  apple 
when  we  have  trees  as  checks  or  in  a 
fence  row  running  from  25  to  90  per¬ 
cent  culls.  But  one  skip  may  spoil  re¬ 


sults.  We  lost  $25  orTone  missed  Mc¬ 
Intosh  tree.  With  good  spraying 
should  go  trimming,  thinning,  careful 
picking  and  packing,  and  storing  the 
day  picked. 

As  someone  might  not  have  the 
spray  schedule,  we  make  the  following 
applications:  No.  1:  As  we  have  no 
scale,  we  use  lime  sulphur  1  to  40  for 
the  delayed  dormant,  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  nicotine  if  needed;  No.  2:  Pink, 
(same);  No.  3:  Calyx,  same  or  dry 
mix  in  place  of  lime  sulphur  to  avoid 
burning;  No.  4:  Two  weeks  later,  and 
from  1  to  3  applications  of  spray  or 
dust  later.  I  think  many  crops  are 
lost  by  failure  here.  Have  used  some 
lime  sulphur  1  to  50,  and  have  gotten 
by  so  far,  but  cannot  advocate  it. 

If  all  apples  sent  to  market  were 
quality  apples,  consumption  would 
increase  greatly.  Consumers  would  feel 
better  and  a  few  dishonest  packs  would 
not  destroy  everybody’s  trade. 

Among  those  we  feel  thankful  for 
too  is  the  man  who  invented  the  gas 
engine.  Those  were  terrible  days 
when  we  sprayed  3,000  or  4,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  and  the  orchard  with  the 
hand  pump.  Where  would  we  be  with¬ 
out  the  experiment  station  and  the 
fruit  conventions,  and  then,  “lest  we 
forget”  to  meet  the  problems  that 
would  make  our  country  better  and 
neglect  the  treasures  worth  while,  we 
can  be  glad  for  the  hard  places  along 
the  way. 


TTTORE  than  37,000  users 
1Y1  testify  to  the  year-in  and 
year-out  satisfactory  service , 
Universal  Milkers  give. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  WIs.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  ability  to 
produce  large  healthy  calves 
each  year  is  an  established  Hol- 
6teincharacteristic.  Holstein  calves 
are  easily  raised  and  surpluses  may 
be  profitably  vealed  at  early  ages. 
Write  for  literature 
Ettaisioa'Sero&i* 

HOLSTEI WJSFRIESIAM 

\  Association  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Aberdeen  Angus  Beef  Cattle  Jeheed 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  (Dutchess  Co.,)  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  and  ram 

LAMBS,  $20  to  $35.  Shipped  on  approval.  No 
money  required.  J.  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  -ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

6  to  8  weeks  old . . . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.50 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  X  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to 
9  weeks  old,  $4.25.  A  few  Chester  Whites.  $4.50 
each.  Ship  any  amount  on  approval.  C.O.D.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my 
expense.  SUFFOLK  FARM.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross.  2  months  old,  $4  each:  3  months  old,  $4.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old,  $4.75 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $5  each. 
Barrows.  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
ail  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott.  Prop.,  Box  115. 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Chester ,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 


Best  ptrre  -n  J  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  ri§s  ana  onoais  t0  8  wks.  old  $6  ea-:  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


DUROCS 

ALLEN  H. 


BRED  SOWS,  FALL 
New  York’s  greatest 

POST,  Ensenore,  N. 


PIGS. 

herd. 

Y. 


MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

v  mb— 

Booklet 

Free  . . .  mm 

83.25  Box  guarantees  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone 
back,  gl.io  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary*  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  61  Foarth  A<  Pltktetstfftt 
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Jersey  Cow  Sets  New  World 
Record 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
partment  of  Agriculture.  In  contrast 
with  the  above  figure,  only  549  cattle 
were  exported  in  this  5  year  period. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  standardization  of 
various  farm  commodities.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  “Why  not  standardize 
dairy  cows  to  facilitate  intelligent  buy¬ 
ing?”  This  idea  originated  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Every  dairyman  interested 
in  buying  admits  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  buy  good  cows. 

There  are  certain  sections  remote 
from  the  fluid  milk  markets  that 
should  make  the  most  of  raising  good 
cattle  to  supply  those  dairymen  who 
will  still  continue  to  buy.  Several  im¬ 
portant  factors  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  purchasing  cows.  These 
are  covered  in  the  A,  B,  and  C.  Stand¬ 
ards  that  have  just  been  recommended 
by  the  Dairy  Department  and  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College. 

Standards  for  Buying  Cows 
Glass  A 

Age — 6  years  or  under. 

"Health — Accredited  (T.B.  free). 

Size — Standard  for  Breed  at  Matur¬ 
ity:  a.  Holstein,  1400  lbs.;  b.  Guernsey. 
1100  lbs.;  c.  Jersey,  1000  lbs.;  d.  Ayr- 
shires,  1100  lbs. 

**Production — Lactation  Period — 
(Authentic  Records)  :  a.  Holstein,  10,- 
000  or  more  at  maturity;  b.  Guernsey, 
7,500  or  more  at  maturity;  c.  Jersey, 
7,000  or  more  at  maturity;  d.  Ayr- 
shires,  8,000  or  more  at  maturity. 

Udders — Sound. 

*  Class  A.  Parebreds  must  be  Blood 
Tested. 

**  This  proposed  production  is  based 
on  tivice  a  day  milking.  Two,  three 
and  four  year  olds  can  be  figured  to 
produce  approximately  70,  80  and  90 
percent  as  much  as  at  maturity. 

Glass  B 

Age — 8  years  or  under. 

Health — Accredited  ( Tuberculosis 

Free ) . 

Size — Standard  for  Breed:  Same  as 
Class  A. 

Production — No  guarantee. 

Udders — rSound. 

Glass  G 

TB.  Tested.  No  guarantee  on  age, 
size  or  production  or  udders. 

Prices  are  subject  to  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Base  prices  of  animals  to  be 
established  between  seller  and  buyer 
with  fresh  cows  or  springers  as  a 
standard. 

Price  reduction  to  be  at  $5.00  per 
month  for  every  month  from  second 
after  calving  to  1  month  before  calv¬ 
ing. 

If  buyers  would  insist  on  getting 
cows  meeting  the  above  standards, 
then  certain  selling  communities  would 
always  be  alert  to  have  stock  to  meet 
the  requirements.  There  are  such  sell¬ 
ing  territories  today,  but  most  of  them 
are  weak  in  one  of  the  big  require¬ 
ments  under  Grade  A — i.e.  production 
records. — E.  J.  Perry. 


Air  Slacked  Lime  in  the 
Stable 

A  SACK  of  air-slaked  lime  around 
the  dairy  barn  is  a  mighty  useful 
thing.  Sprinkled  on  the  floors  and  in 
the  gutters  it  will  keep  the  odors  down, 
dry  up  the  floors,  kill  many  bacteria, 
protect  against  foot  rot,  and  when  it 
goes  out  in  the  manure  will  put  the 
soil  in  better  condition. 

Many  farmers  put  down  some  two- 
ty-fours  to  make  a  shallow  box  just 
■nside  the  entrance  door  to  the  stable 
nnd  force  the  cows  to  walk  through 
three  inches  of  dry  lime  in  this  box. 
This  is  an  absolute  prevention  of  foot 
rots— Agricultural  Lime  News  Bulletin. 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

ANY 

CAR  OWNER 
CAN  DO 
AS  WELL- 

and  MANY  DO 


morning,  motor' 


/~>100D  morning.  Boss.  Say,  talk- 
ing  about  horrible  examples, 
you  ought  to  look  over  that  car  next 
door.  He  was  just  coughing  the  sad 
tale  across  the  hedge.  Seems  that 
his  boss  is  a  bargain  hunter— drives 
all  over  town  lookingf  or  cheap  hobo 
gas.  Whenever  he  sees  a  pump  with 
a  cut  price,  he  fills  the  tank.  Buys 
his  oil  at  the  same  places.  If  ever  a 
motor  had  the  T.  B.  that  poor  car 
has  it.  He’s  so  choked  up  he  can 
hardly  inhale  his  gas.  His  bearings 
are  so  worn  and  loose,  it  sounds  like 
a  milk  wagon  going  over  cobbles 
even  when  he’s  idling.  Says  his  cyl¬ 
inders  are  in  terrible  shape.  When 
he  was  new  a  year  ago,  he  did 
eighteen  to  the  gallon  and  only  gets 
about  seven  now.  Ain’t  it  a  pity. 
Boss?  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  abusing  motors.”  i. 


OUR  own  big  automotive  fleet  is 
fueled  with  Socony  Motor  Gaso¬ 
line  and  oiled  with  Socony  Motor  Oil 
exclusively. 

Some  of  these  hardworking  trucks 
and  cars  have  gone  90,000  and  100,000 
miles  without  needing  overhauling. 

Any  car  owner  who  standardizes  on 
Socony  products  can  do  as  well — and 
many  do. 

Socony  Special  will  silence  that  knock 

If  you  have  a  new  car  with  a  high  com¬ 
pression  engine  or  an  old  car  with  car¬ 
bon  in  the  cylinders,  try  Socony  Special 
—  a  particularly  creamy  cut  of  the 
world’s  best  anti -knock  gasoline.  It 
gives  you  better  pick-up,  more  power 
on  hills,  and  a  lot  of  extra  comfort.  It’s 
equally  good  in  cold  and  warm  weather. 


STAN  D  ARD 


OIL 


COM  PA  NY  OF 


NEW  YORK 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 

M  Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
SECURITY  Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
SECURITY  ^  this  Company. 

SAVING  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  yoa  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

SER  VI  GE  268  MaJn  Street>  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

1928.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  A,  Melrose.  0. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


583  Dead  Rats 


From  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  morning  after  I  put  out  the 
new  rat  killer  I  found  365  dead  rats 
around  my  garage  and  chicken  coop,’’ 
writes  E.  J.  Rost  of  Oklahoma.  “With¬ 
in  three  days,  found  218  more.” 

Affects  brown  Rats. 
Mice  and  Gophers 
only.  Harmless  to 
other  animals,  poultry 
or  humans.  Greedily 
eaten  on  bait.  Pests 
die  outside,  away  from 
buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  this  new 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer 
to  send  you  a  large  $2.00  Farm  Size  bottle  for 
only  one  dollar,  on  10-DAYS’  TRIAL. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tories.  2008  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by  e.o.d.  mail. 
Costs  nothing  if  it  does  not  Quickly  kill  these  pests. 
So  write  today. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2.90 

2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.06 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  eacli  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Less  Steady 


CREAMERY  June  8, 

SALTED  June  6  May  29  1927 

Higher  than  extra....  44%-45  44%-45  43%-43% 

Extra  (92sc) .  43%-44  44  42% 

84-91  score .  40  -43%  40%-43%  37  -42% 

Lower  Grades .  39  -39'/2  39%-40  35%-36% 


The  butter  market  has  shown  some 
uneasiness  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  reflects  very  well  the  nervous 
state  of  the  trade.  Chicago  reported 
a  weakness  that  had  the  influence  of 
unsettling  matters.  The  tense  situation 
usually  characteristic  at  this  time  of 
year  was  aggravated  by  some  specu¬ 
lative  activity  that  forced  the  market 
above  a  level  that  was  considered  safe 
and  sane.  This  disrupted  matters,  and 
many  operators  were  disposed  to  hold 
off  and  wait  developments.  Jobbers 
have  been  taking  their  daily  require¬ 
ments,  occasionally  protesting  at  the 
rate.  This  restricted  movement  of  but¬ 
ter  has  not  made  the  market  any  too 
steady.  Considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  more  butter  in  storage  than  a 
year  ago,  and  that  prices  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  last  year,  it  seems  reasonable 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cJMSon 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS  NOW 
WHILE  MARKET  IS  FIRM 

That  is:  To  ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  com¬ 
mission  house.  We  have  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
live  poultry,  eggs,  calves  and  lambs.  Checks  mailed 
daily  at  top  market  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops, 
market  Quotations,  information  on  best  shipping 
days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you:  ■ 
PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  ,on  every  pound 
we  sell), 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
MARKETING  DAYS, 

FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


Ppp  ri  A  cre  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
ruu  LAuLj  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old,  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Express  Prepaid  on  0  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 


to  expect  this  unsettled  period.  If 
anything  the  weather  vane  points  to  a 
slightly  reduced  market  for  the  next 
week. 

Fresh  Cheese  Again  Higher 


STATE  June  8, 

FLATS  June  S  May  29  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  24  -25'/2  23'/2-24  23  -23'/z 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  . .  29  -30  29  -30  25  -26 


Fresh  cheese  has  again  moved  to  a 
higher  level,  the  offerings  of  desirable 
stock  being  rather  spare.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  good  demand  for 
fine  fresh  goods.  It  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  on  the  6th  to  get  any  desirable 
stock  for  less  than  25  cents.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  shortage  compared  with  last 
year,  which  we  referred  to  several 
weeks  ago  is  now  beginning  to  he  felt. 

Fancy  Nearby  White  Eggs 
Firmer 


NEARBY  WHITE  June  8, 

Hennery  June  6  May  29  1927 

Selected  Extras  ..  35  -37  35  -36  29  -31 

Average  Extras  ....  33  -34  33  -34  28 

Extra  Firsts  .  32  -32</2  32  -32%  26  -27 

Firsts  .  30% -3 1  %  30%-3l%  25  -25% 

Gathered  .  29  -32%  29  -32%  23  -27 

BROWNS 

Hennery  .  34%-36  35  -36  27  -30 

Gathered  .  29%-34%  29%-34  22  -26 


The  choicest  selections  of  nearby 
white  eggs  have  once  more  regained 
the  position  they  held  several  weeks 
ago,  which  point  we  expected  they 
would  reach  in  last  week’s  reports. 
However,  the  less  desirable  selections 
have  not  shown  any  improvement,  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  medium 
grades  have  been  meeting  a  lot  of 
competition  from  more  distant  points. 
New  York’s  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  have 
been  liberal,  although  advices  from 
producing  sections  indicate  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  production.  Nevertheless,  the 
lay  is  believed  to  be  still  fully  up  to 
this  time  a  year  ago.  The  movement 
into  the  cold  storage  warehouses  has 
continued  free,  and  the  shortage  under 
last  year  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 
However,  the  outlook  is  still  good. 

The  weather  has  been  an  important 
factor  of  late,  the  quality  of  receipts 
holding  up  very  well.  From  now  on. 
we  may  easily  anticipate  continued 
shrinkage  in  the  receipts.  It  is  quite 
definite  that  the  peak  is  now  past  his¬ 
tory. 

Live  Broilers  Hold  Steady 


FOWLS  June  8, 


Colored  . 

Leghorn  . . 

BROILERS  . 

June  6 

May  29 
25-26 
22-24 

1927 

25-26 

20-22 

Colored  . 

30-50 

30-50 

24-38 

Leghorn  . . 

20-38 

20-35 

18-25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

22-24 

21-24 

22-23 

The  live  broiler  market  has  been 
holding  steady,  especially  for  the 
fancier  qualities.  Most  of  the  Rocks 
have  been  selling  at  prices  varying 
from  43  to  50  cents  although  some 
poorer  ones  sold  as  low  as  40  cents. 
The  best  Reds  have  failed  to  bring  bet¬ 
ter  than  43  cents,  while  some  poor, 
scabby  stock  has  brought  as  low  as  30 
cents.  Leghorn  broilers  of  the  fancier 
qualities  are  even  a  little  better  than 
they  were  a  week  ago,  selling  as  high 
as  38  cents;  small  ones  down  to  20 
cents. 

Express  fowls  have  been  in  a  little 
freer  supply,  and  up  to  the  6th  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  get  any  definite 
quotation  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade  had  been  unable  to  agree  on  a 
freight  market.  Receivers  were  gener¬ 
ally  holding  for  25  and  even  30  cents, 
but  the  buyers  were  very  reluctant  to 
do  better  than  28.  Supplies  were  not 
any  too  heavy,  but  the  buyers  were 
matching  this  argument  with  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  warmer  weather,  which  is 
usually  detrimental  to  the  *  sale  of 
fowls. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  advanced,  primes 
selling  as  high  as  $18.00,  with  other 
qualities  ranging  all  the  way  down  to 
$8.00  for  culls. 

Steers  are  a  shade  higher,  some 
primes  reaching  as  high  as  $14.50,  with 
medium  to  choice  anywhere  from  $11.75 
to  $13.75. 

Bulls  remain  unchanged  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $5.50  to  $9.50  depending 
on  quality  and  finish. 

Cows  are  a  shade  higher.  A  few  se¬ 


lected  bringing  $9.00  others  anywhere 
from  $4.00  up  depending  on  quality. 

Lambs  are  steady,  good  to  choice 
selling  from  $19.00  to  $19.75  commons 
down  to  $13.50. 

Hogs  vary  anywhere  from  $9.25  to 
$10.60,  those  around  180  pounds  bring¬ 
ing  the  best  price. 

New  Potatoes  Firmer 

The  potato  market  has  firmed  up  a 
little  bit  since  last  week  on  arrivals 
from  southern  districts,  while  old  po¬ 
tatoes  continue  weak.  On  the  6th, 
Maines  in  150  lb.  sacks  sold  as  low  as 
$1.50  others  up  to  $2.00,  while  bulk 
goods  range  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
180  pounds. 

The  crop  is  steadily  moving  forward. 
North  Carolinas  and  Virginia  Norfolks 
at  last  getting  into  the  price  column. 
Florida  and  South  Carolinas  have 
moved  up  to  a  top  of  $4.00,  the  Cob¬ 
blers  from  the  latter  state  showing  a 
little  more  strength. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

E 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

June  6 

Year 

Wheat  (July) . 

1.45 

e  °  >. 

1.44% 

Corn  (July) . 

1.06% 

g  y  s 

1.00% 

Oats  (July) . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

.56% 

■4-  3  O 

o  o  ^ 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.85 

z 

1.59% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.26% 

1.15% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.82 
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FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

June  2 

May  26 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.50 

44.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.00 

37.00 

38.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.00 

38.50 

40.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

38.00 

39.50 

40.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

42.00 

43.50 

44.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

40.50 

42.00 

43.00 

Red  Dog  . 

44.50 

44.00 

45.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.00 

45.00 

45.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.00 

45.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

42.00 

43.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

44.75 

45.25 

44.75 

60.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

59.00 

60.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

67.00 

67.00 

67.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

69.00 

70.00 

69.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

53.00 

54.00 

53.50 

The  above  Quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
Market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Hay  Holds  Firm 

The  hay  market  continues  to  hold 
firm  at  unchanged  prices  with  demand 
remaining  active  on  the  top  grades, 
especially  No.  1  straight  Timothy 
which  is  scarce.  Prices  for  Timothy 
range  from  $20.00  for  No.  3  to  $25.00 
for  No.  1,  clover  mixtures  are  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  lower.  State  alfalfa 
varies  from  $26.00  to  $30.00,  with  rye 
straw  topping  all  forms  of  fodder  ex¬ 
cept  California  alfalfa  at  $30.00  to 
$31.00;  wheat  straw  in  bundles  $24.00 
to  $25.00. 


Cash  Crop  Prospects 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
September.  The  cost  of  production  is 
at  least  $75  per  acre  and  often  runs  to 
a  $100  per  acre  or  more.  This  means 
a  minimum  yield  of  eight  to  ten  tons 
an  acre  and  ten  dollars  per  ton.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  a  rather  better 
chance  to  secure  this  yield  and  price 
than  the  necessary  yield  and  price  of 
beans  with  the  additional  fair  chance 
of  double  the  price  or  more.  So  in 
spite  of  some  loss  on  the  crop  last 
year,  we  choose  cabbage  again. 

For  a  canning  crop  we  choose  sweet 
corn  for  much  the  same  reasons.  This 
crop  involves  a  cost  of  production  of 
practically  $60  per  acre  with  a  low 
seed  investment.  It  also  showed  a  loss 
in  1927,  but  this  year  the  contract  price 
per  ton  has  been  raised  20%.  A  ton 
yield  will  pay  costs  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  a  three  ton  yield  with  a 
possibility  of  four  tons.  There  is  a 
little  better  gambling  chance  for  a 
profit  and  we  farmers  are  of  course 
all  gambling. 

Figuring  Profits 

In  talking  these  problems  over  with 
my  young  son,  he  said,  “Dad  why  do 
you  grow  these  crops  at  all  if  you  lose 
money  on  them?”  That  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  and  hard  to  answer  to  the  boy’s 
satisfaction,  but  there  are  good  reasons 


for  continuing  production.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  hope  they  will  be  profit¬ 
able.  But  mainly  we  have  our  capital 
invested  in  the  farm  and  taxes,  inter¬ 
est  and  upkeep  to  meet,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  to  use  which  must  be 
paid  some  wages.  It  is  better  to  earn 
2-3  per  cent  on  our  investment  than 
nothing  and  25  or  30  cents  an  hour 
than  be  idle.  The  costs  given  above 
are  based  on  taxes,  six  per  cent  on 
good  investments  and  forty  to  fifty 
cents  an  hour  so  that  if  we  can  even 
make  costs  we  will  be  ahead. 

The  extent  of  diversification  in  the 
fruit  belt  in  live  stock  as  well  as  in 


cash  crops  is  indicated  by  a  record  of 
milk  checks  paid  which  was  kept  by 
our  local  bank  for  one  month,  April. 
This  showed  that  the  bank  which  is 
the  only  one  within  a  five  mile  radius, 
paid  158  checks  for  $11,581.85  in  this 
month.  Thirty-six  of  these  were  for 
more  than  $100  each.  Since  this  is 
probably  about  90%  of  the  monthly 
amount  we  may  assume  that  this  com¬ 
munity,  a  strictly  fruit  and  general 
farming  section,  has  an  income  of  from 
$125,000  to  $150,000  annually  from 
milk.  What  is  true  here  is  probably 
fairly  typical  of  the  fruit  belt. — Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  June  3. 


Postal  Rates  Reduced 

THE  President  recently  signed  the 
Griest  Postal  Rate  bill  as  amended 
by  agreement  by  committee  from  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  bill  as  amend¬ 
ed  will  restore  the  1928  rates  on  second 
class  matter  in  the  first  four  zones. 
The  new  rates  which  mean  a  great 
saving  for  publishers  will  be  effective 
July  1st,  1928. 

Rates  on  fourth-class  matter  are  re¬ 
duced  and  the  bill  provides  for  a  special 
rate  on  library  books  and  combined 
special  handling  and  special  delivery- 
service  at  reduced  rates.  The  bill  re¬ 
duces  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  the  service 
charge  on  parcel  post  matter  for  zones 
4  to  8  inclusive.  Parcels  originating 
on  rural  routes  are  exempt  from  the 
2,  cent  service  charge.  The  bill  also 
makes  provision  for  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  Parcel  Post,  as  advocated 
by  the  Grange  and  others. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 
Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


HELD  GROWN  Standard  varieties.  Cabbage  plants 
$1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  $2  per 
1000  del.  Pepper.  $3  per  1000  collect. 
I  Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Clif- 

"ford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


>LANTS; 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Coiantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Coiantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc., 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

„  HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Oiona 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  June  16,  1928 

Farm  News  from  Northern  New  York 

Pair  Associations  Lay  Plans  for  Next  Pali’s  Exhibitions 


ALTHOUGH  the  spring  is  really  just 
getting  fairly  under  way,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  feelings  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture),  the  agricultural  associations  are 
making  plans  for  the  fairs  to  be  held 
the  last  of  the  summer.  The  first  of 
June  seems  rather 
previous  to  talk 
fairs  but  with  plans 
made  early  there  is 
every  chance  for 
more  success. 

The  Gouverneur 
Association,  at  a 
meeting  held  last 
night,  planned  for 
new  fences,  repaint¬ 
ing  of  the  buildings, 
and  revision  of  the 
premium  lists,  in 
addition  to  many  other  things  not  an¬ 
nounced.  The  superintendents  for  this 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  Grange 
exhibits — E.  H.  Smith;  Horses — M.  W. 
Babcock;  Cattle  and  sheep— E.  C.  Bab¬ 
cock;  Farm  Implements — A.  H.  Turn- 
bull;  Poultry — W.  H.  Rowley;  Dairy 
products,  etc. — Herbert  H.  Baker;  Do¬ 
mestic — Mrs.  W.  L.  Legate;  School 
fair — Roy  D.  Gibbs.  Gilbert  E.  Hutton 
was  selected  as  race  secretary  again 
after  serving  very  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  W. 
H.  Green  of  Henderson,  the  Jefferson 
County  Agricultural  Association  have  put 
a  mortgage  on  their  property  in  order 
to  provide  money  for  rebuilding  the  rest 
of  the  buildings,  and  rearranging  the 
grounds.  This  will  do  much  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  attractiveness  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  as  encouraging  a  bet¬ 
ter  exhibit  by  exhibitors.  A  committee 
of  business  men  from  Watertown  has 
been  selected  by  the  city  members  of  the 
Association  and  this  committee  will  work 
toward  better  co-operation  of  the  urban 
district  with  the  rural. 

Pomona  Grange  Meets  at 
Champion 

The  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at  Champion 
next  Wednesday  under  the  leadership  of 
Master  George  Greeney  of  Three  Mile 
Bay.  In  addition  to  conferring  degrees 
on  a  good  sized  class,  there  will  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  Miss  Lucile  Brewer  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  speaking  on  the  subjects 
of  exhibits,  and  Assemblyman  Jaspar  W. 
Cornair  of  Cape  Vincent  telling  of  some 
legislative  matters.  In  addition  to  this, 
Pomona  Lecturer  Harriette  Reeves  has 
arranged  for  music  by  Walter  June’s  or¬ 
chestra  from  Theresa;  a  reading  by  Bea¬ 
trice  Smith  of  Dexter;  solos  by  Mrs.  Nina 
Woodworth  of  Watertown  and  Mrs.  Fern 
Garner  of  Omar;  and  a  farce  by  Adams 
Grange.  County  Deputy  George  Merrill 
of  South  Rutland  will  also  be  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  together  with  State  Grange 
Executive  committeeman,  E.  J.  Walrath 
of  Evans  Mills,  will  tell  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  next  state  grange  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Rochester  on  February  5-8. 

Lewis  County  Farm  Bureau 
Has  Banquet 

Last  Thursday  night  the  Lewis  County 
Farm  Bureau  held  its  tenth  anniversary 
dinner  at  Lowville.  The  beginnings  of  a 
county  bureau  were  formulated  in  1912  at 
a  meeting  called  by  C.  Fred  Boshart,  at 
which  a  committee  of  twenty-three  was 
selected,  and  the  first  president— Emory 
Curtis — was  elected,  but  an  active  asso¬ 
ciation  was  not  really  gotten  under  way 
until  1918,  when  A.  D.  Davies  was  se¬ 
cured  as  the  first  county  agent.  J.  C. 
Otis  followed  Mr.  Davies,  and  is  still  do¬ 
ing  very  efficient  work  for  the  Lewis 
County  Bureau.  Mr.  Otis  gave  a  very 
comprehensive  discussion  on  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  bureau  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  of  its  activity.  Dr.  Earl 
Bates  of  Cornell  University  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  on  the  “Milestones 
in  the  history  of  the  Black  River  valley” 
beginning  back  some  600  or  more  years 
and  following  the  developments  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Picnics  Soon  the  Order  of  the  Day 

The  Lewis  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  picnic  will  be  held  on  June  26th. 
with  the  details  to  be  worked  out  at  a 
committee  meeting  on  June  15th.  The 
Farmers’  Picnic  of  Jefferson  County  will 
be  held  at  Jefferson  Park  on  June  27th 
with  sports  for  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 


ily,  bathing,  and  a  general  visitation. 
The  St.  Lawrence  county  farm  bureau 
committeemen  have  challenged  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  aggregation  for  the  Baseball  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  arrangements  are  under 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  4-H  and 
Grange. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  York  County  Notes 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  — There  has  been 
a  very  cold  backward  spring  and  farm 
work  has  been  two  weeks  behind.  Po¬ 
tato  planting  is  in  full  swing  now.  Win¬ 
ter  grain  is  badly  winter  killed.  Farm 
labor  is  a  little  more  plenty  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years  but  the  demand  is  low  as  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  hire  unless  they  are  obliged 
to  as  it  can  not  be  done  at  a  profit. 
Steuben  County  Pomona  Grange  holds  its 
June  meeting  with  Bradford  Grange  on 
June  6th.  The  committee  on  grade  cross¬ 
ings  is  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Corning  soon 
to  consider  the  elimination  of  three  cross¬ 
ings  in  the  Village  of  Avoca. — C.  H.  E. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY— The  season 
has  been  generally  backward  in  Allegany 
County  this  spring.  Cherries  and  other 
small  fruits  have  bloomed  heavily  but 
many  apples  trees  have  not  bloomed  at 
all.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  have 
been  badly  winter  killed  as  there  has  been 
too  little  snow  to  protect  them.  Alfalfa 
looks  good  but  clover  and  new  seeding 
suffered  heavily.  A  larger  acreage  of 
canning  peas  is  being  sown  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  this  section.  A  good  portion  of 
the  corn  and  potato  crops  is  already  in 
the  ground. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  plant  in  Cana- 
seraga  which  suffered  a  bad  fire  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  March  is  now  being  repaired 
and  enlarged. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY— F arm  work  has 
been  very  backward  this  ‘  year.  A  few 
fields  of  oats  are  just  peeking  through 
but  many  are  just  being  sown.  Wheat  is 
very  spotted  and  some  fields  were 
dragged  up  and  put  into  oats.  Much  new 
seeding  was  broken  up  and  put  into  grain. 
Stock  was  just  put  into  pasture.  There 
is  much  plowing  yet  to  be  done  and 
practically  no  potatoes  have  been  planted. 
Hay  is  very  cheap  bringing  88  to  $10  a  ton 
at  the  farm  but  much  of  the  surplus  is 
being  fed.  Feed  is  high  and  poultrymen 
are  feeling  the  pinch.  Fewer  chickens 
are  being  raised  and  old  hens  are  being 


MAY  weather  was  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  everybody.  There  were 
only  six  clear  days  in  the  month,  still 
the  rainfall,  in  Central  New  York  was 
17%  below  normal.  The  temperature 
for  the  month  was  low,  averaging  2.7 
degrees  below  normal.  We  had  thun¬ 
der  storms  on  May  5,  8,  19,  22,  28  and 
30  and  frost  on  May  7,  13  and  14. 

About  ten  years  ago  Dudley  Bros,  of 
Bath  brought  suit  to  recover  $2,724.82 
from  the  estate  of  Geo.  W.  Perkins  of 
New  York  for  alleged  breach  of  contract 
in  the  shipment  of  potatoes  from  Steuben 
County  to  New  York.  Repeated  appeals 
of  the  case  which  has  attracted  country¬ 
wide  attention,  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  dismissal  of  the  case  recently 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  case  has  cost  them 
around  $10,000. 

Tompkins  County  to  Have 
Library  Truck 

The  access  to  large  numbers  of  good 
books,  which  public  libraries  make  avail¬ 
able  to  city  and  village  folks,  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyed  in  farm  communities. 
Tompkins  County  Rural  Library  will 
make  the  best  books  available  to  all, 
through  the  use  of  a  library  truck  which 
is  planned  to  start  July  1st.  Stations  for 
books  are  set  up  in  stores  and  grange 
halls  and  in  each  of  the  118  country 
schools  in  the  county.  The  trucks  loaded 
with  good  books  and  in  charge  of  a 
trained  librarian,  will  visit  each  of  these 
stations  regularly  to  exchange  books  and 
help  in  the  selection  of  good  reading. 

This  rural  library  service  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Ithaca 
City  Library,  the  Tompkins  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  the  school  children  of 
Tompkins  County,  3000  of  whom  have 
sent  in  dimes  to  help  pay  for  the  truck. 
Much  credit  for  this  fine  accomplishment 
is  due  to  Professor  Ralph  A.  Felton  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Probably  no  part  of  the  country  sur¬ 
passes  central  New  York  in  the  number 
of  local  cemeteries  nor  in  the  loving  care 


cullfed  and  sold  earlier  than  usual.  Six 
weeks  old  pigs  are  sold  at  $4  and  there 
are  few  buyers. — A.  D.  B. 

CORTLAND  COUNT Y-Probably  few¬ 
er  silos  will  be  filled  in  this  section  than 
in  many  years.  The  low  price  of  hay 
together  with  the  heavy  expense  of  Ail¬ 
ing  the  silo  is  mainly  responsible.  The 
season  is  about  two  weeks  late  although 
favorable  weather  the  last  half  of  May 
has  given  pastures  and  meadows  a  favor¬ 
able  start. — W.  N.  G. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY- Pastures  have 
improved  rapidly  since  the  rain  of  last 
week.  A  frost  on  May  23rd  caught  fruit 
trees  in  full  bloom  but  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  tell  what  damage  was  done.  Lake 
Delaware  farms  have  been  paying  $2 
apiece  for  setting  hens  to  use  in  hatching- 
pheasant  eggs.  Eggs  are  bringing  28 
cents  at  the  local  stores.  Meridale  Dairies 
paid  $2.18  for  April  milk  this  year  and 
$2.40  for  April  milk  last  year. — E.  M.  N. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— The  heavy 
rains  have  delayed  corn  planting.  Much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  Bunion  Mara¬ 
thon  as  they  went  through  Sullivan 
County.  The  T.B.  test  is  cleaning  out 
many  cattle ;  some  losing  their  entire 
herds  and  many  are  dissatisfied.  The 
Farmers’  Picnic  will  be  held  at  the  Mon- 
ticello  Fair  Grounds  June  23rd.  A  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  contest  will  be  held  and  the 
winner  will  go  to  the  A.  A. -Farm  Bureau 
Contest  at  the  Syracuse  Fair.  Eighteen 
cans  of  trout  were  placed  in  the  Buck 
Brook  branch  of  the  Callicoon  Creek, 
May  28th. — Miss  P.  E. 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY— With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  suspects  the 
cattle  in  this  section  passed  their  second 
tuberculin  test  100%  clean.  As  a  result  of 
this  a  number  of  herds  will  receive  their 
first  accredited  certificate.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity  are  spraying  their  oats 
to  exterminate  mustard  with  a  solution 
recommended  by  the  State  College.  About 
the  average  acreage  of  potatoes  are  being 
planted.  The  weather  up  to  date  con¬ 
tinues  cold  and  unfavorable  for  early 
corn.  Corn  borers  in  rather  large  num¬ 
bers  have  been  found  in  the  stubble  left 
last  year.  Strawberry  plants  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape  but  many  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  are  dying  from  a  disease 
which  cuts  off  the  cane  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  a  few 
early  chicks  in  this  neighborhood.  Eggs 


bestowed  upon  them.  In  most  communi¬ 
ties  they  are  the  object  of  much  local 
pride.  There  are,  however,  some  ceme¬ 
teries  in  backward  localities  that  are  as 
much  abandoned  as  the  farm  of  the 
neighborhood.  One  such  cemetery  on 
Connecticut  Hill  near  Ithaca  is  badly 
neglected  and  the  legends  on  the  grave 
stones  indicate  that'  all  the  people  who 
have  been  buried  there  were  less  than 
two  years  old  or  above  eighty.  It  is 
supposed  that  those  who  lived  to  be  two 
years  old  had  learned  to  walk  and  left 
the  locality.  Those  above  eighty  were  too 
feeble  to  leave. — C.  T. 
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are  in  good  demand  at  32  cents  a  dozen. 
Cows  are  turned  out  on  pasture  and  are 
doing  well.  Butter  brings  30  cents  a 
pound  at  the  stores. — E.  S.  R. 

Breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle 
to  Have  Field  Day 

HE  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  is  planning  a  Field  Day  and 
Sale  for  Saturday,  June  30th.  The 
Field  Day  will  be  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Rutland  Community  Association  lo¬ 
cated  five  miles  east  of  Watertown. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration  of  cat¬ 
tle  judging  by  a  prominent  authority 
as  well  as  talks  by  several  well  known 
interesting  speakers.  Everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  Jerseys  is  promised  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  day. 


The  Road  to  the  Hired 
Man’s  Heart 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
over  the  events  of  the  day  and  general 
news  notes  as  well  as  farm  topics. 

That  employer  had  the  good  will  of 
his  men.  His  place  was  noted  among 
farm-hands  in  that  section;  and  when 
other  farmers  were  running  around 
trying  to  get  men,  this  man  always 
had  a  full  crew  and  was  always  able 
to  pick  up  extra  help  when  he  needed 
it. 

From  my  experiences  as  a  hired 
hand  I  gained  an  insight  into  how  to 
treat  and  how  not  to  treat  farm  help. 
When  the  time  came  that  I  became  an 
employer  of  farm  labor  myself,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  put  into  operation  some 
of  the  things  I  had  learned  as  a  farm¬ 
hand.  I  resolved  that  I’d  treat  my 
men  as  I  should  like  to  have  been 
treated  myself  in  my  farm-hand  days. 

Poor  wages  and  poor  living  con¬ 
ditions  were  all  too  common.  I  paid 
my  men  what  I  thought  they  were 
worth,  regardless  of  what  some  one 
else  was  paying.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  my 
employees. 

Where  certain  stores  had  been  charg¬ 
ing  my  men  outlandish  prices  for 
things,  I  advised  my  men  to  quit  trad¬ 
ing  there,  and  I  bought  their  supplies 
and  things  they  needed  when  I  bought 
my  own,  and  let  them  have  them  at 
strictly  cost  price. 

Did  this  policy  work  out?  I  should 
say  it  did. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  get  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  farm  labor  into  better  repute 
with  his  men  than  giving  them  a  square 
deal  and  showing  them  that  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  them  and  in  their 
welfare.  The  human  touch  between 
the  employer  of  farm  labor  and  the 
hired  hand  will  work  to  just  as  much 
advantage  as  in  any  other  line  of 
industry. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  and  Rakes 


SIZES: 

3  ft.,  6  in..  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-horSe 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


WOOD 


The  Wood 
>  Vertical 
MARK  Lift  Mower 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve-' 
ment. 

No.  10  Self-Dump  Rake 

A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  _  Made  of  angle  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
Walter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-D  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 
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Style  Points  in  Summer  Clothes 


v# 


This  Season’s  Styles  Are  Delightfully  Attractive  in  Colors  and  in  Outlines 


THE  silhouette  for  summer  is  most 
picturesque  in  its  graceful  flounces, 
godets,  pleats,  scarfs,  mass  shirrings 
and  tiers.  Fabrics  are  sheer,  soft, 
and  flattering.  Waist  lines  are  creep¬ 
ing  upward  while  graceful  bows,  ties, 
and  lace  trims  add  a  decidedly  fem¬ 
inine  charm. 

Skirts  of  the  dressy  style  frocks 
mould  the  hip  line  and  are  lengthened 
in  graceful  back  dips  with  rippley  god¬ 
ets  and  soft  flounces  lending  an  air  of 
formality. 

For  sports  and  service  wear  they 
remain  short,  although  a  trifle  longer 
than  last  year.  The  extra  fullness 
across  the  front  is  pleated  and  fre¬ 
quently  fine  pleats  appear  all  around, 
which  allow  for  freedom  of  movement. 

White,  “off  white,”  and  pastel  shades, 
including  orchid,  misty  blues,  and  a 
particularly  lovely  yellow  are  favorites. 


striped  ribbon  was  drawn  through  a 
bound  buttonhole  at  the  V-shaped  neck. 

Shopping  for  you  one  morning,  I 
looked  up  to  see  Madam  Galli  Curci 
purchasing  summer  clothes.  She  was 
becomingly  dressed  in  a  grey  green 
sweater,  grey  skirt,  and  coat  with 
green  scarf  and  green  felt  hat.  Every 
part  of  her  costume  showed  careful  se¬ 
lection,  and  she  was  giving  equally  as 
much  attention  to  the  new  things  she 
was  buying.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Madame  spends  many  hours  shop¬ 
ping  for  herself  and  really  enjoys  plan¬ 
ning  her  own  wardrobe.  She  seemed 
to  select  everything  with  the  ensemble 
idea  in  mind  for  she  looked  at  hats, 
gowns,  coats,  lingerie,  hosiery  and  cos¬ 
tume  accessories.  In  this  lovely  shop 
I  found  some  of  the  interesting  clothes 
which  you  see  pictured  here. 

White  handkerchief  linen  fashions 


Left  to  Right:  White  Handkerchief,  Linen  Ensemble  with  Black  Belt 
and  Red  Plaid  Tie;  Flowered  Georgette  Afternoon  Dress;  Pique  Coat  with 
Matching  Dress;  Brown  and  Tan  Coin  Dot  Print;  Matron’s  Dress  of  Blue 
Crepe  with  Cream  Lace  Trim. 


“Off  whites”  are  especially  good  for 
sports  wear  with  beige,  grey,  and 
navy  used  for  street  dresses. 

Prints  appear  as  popular  as  ever  in 
midsummer  showings.  Floral  designs 
in  sheer  chiffons,  georgette,  and  rayon 
fabrics  are  irresistible  in  the  yard 
goods  sections.  There  are  small  pat¬ 
terned  prints  in  a  lovely  variety  of 
colors  and  designs  so  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  larger  woman  to  find  one 
that  is  becoming. 

Printed  cottons  and  linens  have  nev¬ 
er  been  smarter.  They  are  shown  in 
sleeveless,  collarless,  hot-weather 
dresses  in  pastel  shades  with  accom¬ 
panying  coats  of  pique.  The  coats 
are  made  straight  with  stitched  col¬ 
lar,  cuffs,  and  pockets.  The  seven- 
eighths  or  three-quarters  length  is 
more  popular  than  the  full-length  coat. 
Short  jackets  are  also  worn  with 
sleeveless  frocks.  Block  prints  and 
coin  dot  patterns  vie  with  plain  pique 
and  linen  in  popularity  for  these  coats. 

Sleeveless  dresses  are  made  in  one- 
piece  styles  with  skirt  fullness  in  front 
arranged  in  pleats.  Neck  and  arm¬ 
holes  are  bound  with  self  material. 
Bound  buttonholes,  tailored  pockets, 
stitched  belts  of  self  material  or  leath¬ 
er  belts  add  interest  to  these  youthful 
dresses. 

A  yellow  crepe  ensemble  which  I 
saw  featured  a  knife-pleated  skirt,  a 
collarless  blouse  with  bow  knots  of 
self  material  down  the  front,  and  a 
short  jacket  of  matching  embroidered 
material  in  white  dots  on  collar  and 
fronts. 

An  interesting  white  crepe  sports 
frock,  which  I  particularly  liked,  was 
a  two-piece  style  with  the  skirt  full¬ 
ness  arranged  in  mass  shirrings,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  panel  in  front.  The  sleeve¬ 
less  blouse  was  made  with  a  tight  hip 
band  which  buttoned  in  front  with 
i,vhite  pearl  buttons.  A  bow  of  Roman 


the  good  looking  ensemble,  illustrated 
at  left.  It  consists  of  a  short  jacket 
and  a  one-piece,  sleeveless  dress 
trimmed  with  tailored  bindings,  ma¬ 
chine  stitching,  and  pearl  buttons. 

The  skirt  is  box  pleated  across  the 
front  and  the  pleats  are  held  in  place 
with  rows  of  machine  stitching.  The 
front  of  the  blouse  is  cut  with  a  V 
neck  and  a  slash  which  is  bound,  like 
the  armholes,  with  a  narrow  binding 
of  self  material.  Bound  buttonholes, 
graduated  pearl  buttons,  and  a  black 
patent  belt  add  dash  to  the  costume. 

The  coat  is  a  box  style  with  bound 
buttonholes  and  a  clever  pocket  as  the 
sole  decorations.  A  jaunty  tie  of  red 
and  black  plaid  silk  tied  through  a 
bound  buttonhole  in  the  left  side  of 
collar  lapel  is  new  and  smart. 

Rows ~of  machine  stitchery  and  a 
white  grosgrain  band  decorate  the 
close  fitting,  white  felt  hat  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  ensemble. 

The  graceful  afternoon  dress,  illus¬ 
trated  above  at  left,  is  of  cream-col¬ 
ored  georgette  with  a  delicate  floral 
pattern  in  pastel  shades.  It  features 
many  of  the  season’s  style  points  in 
its  shoulder  yoke  tie,  high  waist,  tight 
hip  line,  skirt  with  rippley  godets,  and 
long  back.  The  foundation  of  .the 
dress  is  flesh-colored  crepe  made  in  a 
straight,  wrap-around  style. 

The  dress  is  cut  with  yoke  across 
front,  ending  in  ties  of  self  material 
which  fasten  at  the  neck  line.  Small 
tucks  at  the  back  of  the  neck  provide 
for  extra  fullness  in  back.  The  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  skirt  is  circular  and  is 
finished  with  self  bindings. 

Sleeves  are  long,  finished  with  nar¬ 
row  bindings  and  tiny  buttons  of  self 
material.  Neck  and  ties  are  bound. 

The  large  droopy  hat  of  fine  horse¬ 
hair  braid  repeats  the  lavender  tones 


of  the  flowered  frock  both  in  the  hat 
and  velvet  ribbon  trim. 

Yellow  crepe  dress  and  matching 
coat  of  pique  make  the  attractive  en¬ 
semble  shown  at  center.  The  coat  is 
a  straight-line  style,  three-quarters 
length  with  tailored  collar  and  cuffs 
trimmed  with  rows  of  self  stitching. 
It  is  unlined. 

The  accompanying  dress  is  a  one- 
piece  style  with  front  of  skirt  box  pleat¬ 
ed.  Neck  and  armholes  are  trimmed 
with  fitted  facings  of  self  materials. 
Narrow  belt  fastens  with  pearl  buckle, 
which  matches  the  buttons  used  down 
center  front.  Hat  is  of  yellow  felt  with 
side  brim  cleverly  cut  to  form  hat 
ornament. 

The  coin  dot  print,  illustrated  here, 
in  tan  and  brown,  is  practical  and  at 
the  same  time  smart.  It  is  a  two- 
piece  style  with  skirt  in  fine  pleats 
which  are  pressed  out  at  a  lower  edge 
to  give  a  narrow  ruffle  effect.  Edge 
of  skirt  is  bound.  Blouse  is  straight 
with  V  neck  and  long,  close-fitting 
sleeves.  Neck  and  sleeves  are  bound 
with  self  bindings.  Brown  velvet  bows 
are  interesting  features  of  this  style. 

Navy  georgette  is  combined  with 
cream  lace  for  the  lovely  matron’s 
frock  illustrated  at  right.  With  its 
side  surplice  closing  and  narrow  tie 
belt  which  extends  across  the  back, 
and  long  tight  sleeves,  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  becoming  to  the  mature  figure  which 
is  inclined  to  be  stout. 

The  lace  appliques  itself  to  the  dress, 
forming  a  back  yoke  and  a  lovely  trim 
down  the  side  front  closing.  Nar¬ 
row  collar  and  cuffs  are  of  lace.  The 
skirt  fullness  is  arranged  in  a  group 
of  knife  pleats  at  left  side  where  belt 
ties. 

Hat  of  soft  navy  straw  folded  into 
a  close-fitting  turban  with  navy  felt 
brim  is  worn  with  this  dress. 

Straws  this  season  are  carefully 
moulded  into  hats  that  fit  practically 
as  well  as  felt.  Brims  widen  with  the 
approach  of  summer  and  hats  match 
or  harmonize  with  the  costume. 

Hosiery  must  be  carefully  chosen  to 
match  the  dress  and  to  harmonize  with 
the  bag  and  gloves. 

Costume  jewelry  adds  the  finished 
touch  in  the  quaint  old  chains  and 
ornaments,  crystals  and  semi-precious 
stones  resembling  those  worn  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  day. — Leonore  Dunnigan. 


Tourists  Welcome! 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Is  it  a  paying  proposition  ?  Some 
folks  try  to  tell  us,  “No”.  We,  who 
have  tried,  know  better!  It  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  and  an  easy  one.  We 
have  worked  just  as  hard  without  the 
income.  They  keep  you  busy  it’s  true, 
but  you  are  your  own  boss  and  in  your 
own  home.  If  you  are  too  rushed  or 
an  undesirable  load  drive  in — your 
rooms  are  taken!  We  had  over  100 
here  last  summer — nothing  but  fine, 
lovely  folks,  and  expect  lots  more  when 


This  tulip  pattern  is  appliqued  on  con¬ 
trasting  material  for  either  a  pillow  top 
or  quilt  block.  The  blossom  part  may  be 
bright  red  or  any  other  desired  color;  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  green.  Paper  pattern 
for  this  block  may  be  had  for  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  Household  Department , 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4tn  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


we  erect  our  fresh  new  signs.  So  if 
you  want  money — out  with  a  sign  for 
the  Tourists. — V.  E.  R.,  New  York. 

*  #  * 

A  Way  to  New  Friends 

Third  Prize  Letter 

AFTER  having  been  in  the  tourist 
lodging  business  for  five  years  I 
can  say  there  is  a  good  profit  in  it  and 
a  lot  of  real  satisfaction  in  the  work. 

People  who  are  strangers  come  to 
you  for  an  overnight  rest  and  before 
they  leave  your  home  the  next  day  you 
feel  you  have  indeed  made  some  new 
friends  who  appreciate  the  hospitality 
of  a  farm  home. 

If  the  home  place  is  neat  and  clean, 
the  shady  lawn  well  trimmed,  comfort- 


This  pillow  is  of  lavender  organdie 
with  the  large  flower  in  shades  of  light 
and  dark  yellow  and  orange.  The  outer 
row  of  petals  is  of  light  yellow,  the 
second  rote  of  a  darker  shade  of  yellow, 
and  the  inner  row  of  a  soft  shade  of 
organdie,  all  blending  together  in  a  most 
effective  way.  The  petals  are  all  finished 
with  a  picot  edge  so  that  they  stand  out 
from  the  pillow!  The  center  of  the  flower 
is  done  in  shades  of  light  and  dark  yel¬ 
low  and  light  brown  French  knots.  The 
leaves  are  in  green.i  We  suggest  two  rows 
of  lace  edging  to  finish  this  pillow  ef¬ 
fectively.  A  one  half  inch  ivory  lace 
with  a  lavender  thread  outlining  the 
motif  in  the  lace  would  be  lovely  and  can 
be  found  in  most  any  of  the  shops.  A 
detailed  working  chart  showing  the  exact 
color  scheme  and  how  to  completely 
finish  the  pillow  is  furnished.  The  price 
of  this  pillow  is  $1.30  postpaid  to  any 
address. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
ou,r  book  The  Art  of  Embroidery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  10  complete  lessons  with  70  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  all  the  principal 
stitches. 


able  chairs  on  the  porch,  it  will  attract 
the  tired  traveller.  A  plain  neatly 
printed  sign  with  the  name  of  the 
place,  placed  a  short  distance  in  both 
directions  as  well  as  in  front  of  the 
house  all  help  to  make  the  tourist  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  he  will  stop  for 
the  night. 

The  sleeping  rooms  should  be  airy, 
well  lighted,  simply  but  comfortably 
furnished,  with  plenty  of  hot  and  cold 
water  provided  for  the  bath. 

The  home  cooked  food  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  people  as  is  also  the 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  cream  and 
others  things  from  the  farm. 

During  the  time  spent  in  this  work 
I  have  entertained  the  preacher,  Sun¬ 
day  school  superintendent,  doctor,  mer¬ 
chant,  travelling  man,  teacher,  sheriff, 
detective  and  farmer  and  all  have  gone 
away  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
a  quiet,  comfortable  rest  and  satisfying 
meals. — Mrs.  M.  C.  B.,  New  York. 


A  Reader  Replies 

To  the  Garden  Girl: 

I  think  the  plant  you  speak  of,  old 
fashioned  people  called  Rocket.  It  is 
now  called  Hardy  Phlox  and  I  think  it 
very  pretty.  There  are  a  variety  of 
colors  and  a  large  bed  is  very  showy. 
The  plants  are  hardy.  The  seeds  drop 
and  the  crop  increases. — MRS.  H.  F.  H., 
New  York. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Health  and  Enthusiasm  Do  Much  to  Increase  Chances  for  Success 


DO  you  know  people  who  always  wear 
the  look — and  thoughts — of  being 
only  “fair”  or  “moderate”  ?  Never  any 
enthusiasm,  never  any  feeling  that  they 
really  have  nothing  wrong  with  them¬ 
selves,  just  “moderate”.  I  have  yet 
to  see  one  of  those  individuals  make  a 
real  outstanding  success  of  a  job, 
whether  it  be  a  home-maker,  school¬ 
teacher,  business  man,  or  whatever. 

Success  requires  work,  the  feeling  of 
ability  to  work,  to  make  others  want 
to  work.  When  one  approaches  the 
day’s  job  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
burden,  that  work  is  something  to  de¬ 
spise,  the  curse  of  the  human  race,  no 
wonder  he  feels  only  “fair’ .  Add 
fear  to  the  dislike  for  work  and  you 
do  have  indeed  a  creature  with  small 
chance  to  succeed. 

In  the  first  place  a  strong,  healthy 
person  need  have  no  fear  of  a  hard 
job — that  is  merely  the  chance  to  test 
one’s  powers.  Work  is  the  salvation 
of  many  a  grief-torn  heart;  we  grow 
and  expand  under  the  labor  of  the 
right  sort.  But  if  we  let  fear  of  this 
or  that  dominate  us,  any  job  becomes 
too  great:  fear  of  illness,  fear  of  crit- 

For  Slender  Silhouette 


icism,  fear  of  doing  the  thing  wrong: 
fear,  fear,  fear.  A  good  way  to  over¬ 
come  it  is  to  get  all  the  reliable  in¬ 
formation  at  hand  on  the  subject, 
think  the  matter  out  carefully,  go 
ahead  and  STOP  WORRYING.  Wor¬ 
ry  has  not  only  killed  more  people  than 
work  ever  did  but  it  has  hindered  more 
good  work  than  any  other  agency. 

We  human  beings  seem  to  be  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  we  need  a  good  red- 

Clever  Front  Closing 


Pattern  3455  with  its  clever  zigzag  out¬ 
line  at  front  and  one  sided  kilted  pleats 
has  a  “ different ”  style  all  its  own.  Many 
of  the  select  dress  shops  are  showing  sim¬ 
ilar  front  effects.  This  design  works 
out  best  in  materials  having  some  weight 
such  as  crepe  satin,  silk  pique,  silk  crepe 
or  sheer  woolen.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3  %  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  5  yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 


Vest  and  bloomer  set  3365  is  just  the 
thing  for  giving  the  trim  lines  so  nec¬ 
essary  in  clothing  styles  today.  It  can 
be  made  up  in  voile,  batiste,  crepe  de 
chine  or  in  silk  jersey.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  Price  13c.  A  touch 
of  hand  embroidery  makes  a  lovely  finish 
for  this  suit.  Transfer  pattern  No.  713 
{blue)  15c  extra. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Summer  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logs  and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


blooded  job  to  bring  out  our  best  qual¬ 
ities.  Instead  of  bewailing  our  fate 
because  we  must  work,  it  might  help 
considerably  to  remember  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  have  something  interesting 
to  do  and  the  strength  to  do  it. — Aunt 
JANET. 

*  *  * 

Anxious  Mother:  Am  very  glad  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  special  school 
for  backward  children  of  New  York 
State  at  Syracuse,  State  School,  800 
South  Wilbur  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Let  us  hear  from  “Worried”  again. 
I  am  wondering  if  she  is  thinking  of 
herself  a  little  bit  more.  I  found  that 
mothers  and  wives  are  used  for  a  door 
mat  if  that  is  what  they  make  of 
themselves. — Fifty  Nine. 

*  *  * 

Ways  to  Use  Strawberries 

Sun  Cooked  Strawberry  Preserve: — 
Make  a  thick  syrup  of  sugar  and 
water  and  into  it  drop  the  berries. 


Let  stand  five  minutes,  lift  berries  out 
with  a  perforated  spoon  and  spread  on 
earthen  plates  or  enamel  pie  pans.  Set 
in  the  sun  three  days,  taking  in  at 
sundown  and  keeping  in  a  cool  place 
over  night.  Turn  fruit  each  day  with 
a  silver  fork.  The  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  pack  in  jelly  glasses  and 
cover  with  paraffine. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  never  had  sun  cooked 
strawberry  preserve  it  is  time  you  tried 
at  least  a  little,  for  you  don’t  know 
what  you  have  missed. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry  Conserve:  —  To  three 
pints  of  strawberries  add  two  pints  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  English 
walnut  meats,  one  half  pound  seeded 
raisins,  the  pulp  of  two  oranges  and 
the  grated  rind  of  one.  Cook  forty 


Our  Hostess 

Elsie  Duncan  Yale 

Outdoors  is  a  hostess  so  pleasant  and  kind. 

Such  wonderful  treasures  we  always  can  find. 
The  fields  and  the  flowers  in  their  lovely  array, 
The  rustling  green  branches  that  bend  o’er 
the  way, 

So  one  thing  remember  and  each  do  our  best, 
When  Outdoors  invites  us,  to  be  a  good  guest! 

When  folks  entertain  us,  ’twould  be  a  disgrace, 
To  scatter  some  tin  cans  and  trash  round  their 
place, 

And  leave  it  all  messy-indeed  ’twould  be  plain 
We’d  never  get  asked  by  those  people  again! 

So  one  thing  remember,  and  each  do  our  best, 
When  Outdoors  invites  us,  to  be  a  good  guest! 

So  when  we  go  picnicking,  do  what  is  right. 
And  treat  our  good  hostess  in  manner  polite, 
Let’s  leave  the  place  tidy,  no  trash  tossed  about 
Be  careful,  so  careful  that  campfires  are  out! 
This  one  thing  remember,  and  each  do  our  best, 
When  Outdoors  invites  us,  to  be  a  good  guest! 


minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  pour  in 
glasses  and  when  cold  seal  with  par¬ 
affine. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Since  the  raisins  are  apt  to  over¬ 
power  the  flavor  of  the  strawberries 
this  mixture  should  appeal  to  those 
fond  of  strawberry  flavor  if  one  half 
the  raisins  called  for  are  omitted. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry  Shortcake  in  Winter: — 
For  the  winter  strawberry  short  cake 
mix  equal  parts  of  granulated  sugar 
and  uncooked  strawberries.  Put  in 
sterilized  jars,  filling  to  the  brim,  seal, 
and  set  in  cool,  dark  place. — L.  M.  T., 
New  York. 

This  mixture  is  also  a  good  sauce  for 
ice  creams.  However,  the  usual  pre¬ 
served  strawberries  might  be  used  in 
their  place. 

*  *  * 

Raspberry  Jam: — Rhubarb,  2  quarts; 
red  berries,  1  quart;  sugar,  5  cups; 
oranges,  2.  Cut  rhubarb  and  oranges 
in  small  pieces,  using  rind  of  one 
orange.  Cook  until  thick. — MRS.  G.  G. 

You  will  find  this  jam  tart  enough 
to  be  delightful  with  meats.  Too 
much  sugar  masks  the  flavor  of  food 
and  this  recipe  is  an  exception  in  that 
respect. 

Household  Hints 

If  one  puts  the  coffee  into  a  vacuum 
bottle  as  they  do  in  a  lunch  room  a 
small  funnel  to  run  the  sugar  through 
saves  time  and  sugar  too.  By  using 
it  for  the  sugar  only  it  doesn’t  need 
washing  so  it’s  no  extra  bother  at  all. 
MRS.  G.  S.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  twist  or  tie  in  knots  the  cord 
to  your  electric  iron  or  table  toaster 
for  it  is  not  a  cord  at  all,  but  a  lot 
of  wires  covered  and  it  spoils  it  and 
may  short  circuit. — MRS.  I.  B.,  N.  Y. 


“ Steam!”  •  •  •  •  Keep  out 

Steaming  washtubs  aren’t  a  luxury 
—nor  a  necessity — in  hot  weather. 

For  Fels  -  Naptha  washes  clothes 
beautifully  in  lukewarm  or  cool 
water  as  well  as  in  hot  or  boiling 
water.  The  naptha  loosens  the  cling¬ 
ing  dirt,  the  rich  suds  wash  it  away — 
two  active  cleaners  working  together 
to  give  you  extra  help.  Plenty  of 
naptha  and  good  golden  soap,  blended 
together  by  our  exclusive  process — 
that’s  why,  in  any  season  .  . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
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Wooden  Spoil— By  victor  Rousseau 


HILARY  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

He  noticed  that  Lafe  was  staring 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  as  if  he  had 
not  heard. 

“Nanette,  if  you  went  home,  would 
vour  father  receive  you?’’ 

“Ah,  Monsieur,  do  not  speak  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  dead.  Perhaps  they  are 
all  dead  from  grief.” 

“Nanette,  will  you  go  home?” 
“Monsieur,  I  dare  not.” 

“Would  you  like  to  go  home,  Nan¬ 
ette?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  I  will  go  now,  for 
I  have  nothing  more  to  live  for.  I 

shall  go  and  beg  on  my  knees - ” 

“I  shall  send  you  home,  then,  Nan¬ 
ette.  But  now  ask  forgiveness  from 
Marie  here,  and  then  thank  God  that 
He  has  saved  her  to-night  in  spite  of 
all  the  evil  that  was  against  her.” 

He  turned  back  into  the  boat.  “Now, 
Marie,  no  word  of  this  night’s  doings 
shall  ever  pass  my  lips,”  he  said.  “But, 
Marie,  your  life  is  unhappy.  There 
is  a  good  man  in  St.  Boniface  who 
cares  for  you.  Do  you  think  that  you 
could  learn  to  care  for  him?” 

“Ah,  pauvre  Jean!”  wept  the  girl. 
“I  have  been  ungrateful  to  him,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  And  now  I  am  not  worthy 
that  he  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  me.” 

“He  shall  know  nothing  unless  you 
tell  him,”  said  Hilary.  “As  to  that, 
I  cannot  advise.  But  you  need  have 
no  fears  as  to  me.” 

He  said  no  more.  He  wondered  a 
little  why  Lafe  was  so  silent.  He 
threw  out  a  hinting  question.  But 
when  Lafe  chose  to  be  uncommunica¬ 
tive  he  was  like  a  clam,  and  Hilary 
gave  up  the  effort  in  despair. 

The  black  shadow  of  the  wharf  be¬ 
gan  to  project  out  of  the  shore  line, 
with  Baptiste’s  schooner  moored  along¬ 
side.  Lights  of  lanterns  were  moving, 
and  as  the  sloop  drew  near  Hilary  per¬ 
ceived  a  little  group  of  people  near 
the  wharf-head.  Louis  Duval  let  down 
the  sails  and  guided  the  vessel’s  prow 
toward  the  mooring  ring.  Hilary 
stepped  out,  but  before  he  could  turn 
to  give  his  hand  to  Marie  a  woman 
stepped  forward. 

It  was  Madeleine.  She  ran  to  him 
with  a  little  cry  of  gladness.  She 
raised  her  lips  to  his. 

“Dear,  I  have  been  waiting  since 
dark,”  she  said,  pressing  his  arm.  “I 
only  got  your  letter  this  afternoon, 
telling  me  that  you  had  gone  to  the 
island,  and  I  was  frightened,  Hilary.” 

“Frightened?”  he  asked.  “Why, 
dear?” 

“It  was  rough,  and  there  was  a  wind, 
and  the  boats  are  so  small.  And  it 
is  so  late  in  the  year.  I  was  afraid 
a  storm  would  come  up  and  you  would 
be  swept  out  to  sea  and  drowned.  And 
I  looked  hard  for  your  boat  across  the 
sea,  and  could  see  nothing  through  the 
fog.” 

He  patted  her  arm.  “I  am  quite 
safe,  dear,”  he  answered,  smiling. 
“There  was  never  any  danger.  Lafe 
was  with  me,  and  we  went  and  came 
on  the  tide.” 

As  he  spoke  he  noticed  that  the 
crowd  at  the  wharfhead  had  drawn 
nearer.  He  heard  a  man  shouting; 
there  seemed  to  be  some  disturbance 
which  he  fancied  they  were  trying  to 
quell.  Lafe  stepped  upon  the  wharf 
with  the  two  girls,  walking  past  Hil¬ 
ary.  Madeleine  turned. 

Her  eyes,  lighting  upon  Marie’s  face, 
and  then  Nanette’s,  sought  Hilary’s  in 
astonishment.  But  she  asked  noth¬ 
ing,  and  waited.  It  was  very  dark; 
Hilary  could  only  see  her  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing,  but  he  heard  the  quick  intake  of 
her  breath.  Still  she  said  nothing, 
and  her  hand,  which  had  rested  upon 
his  arm,  remained  there.  But  where¬ 
as  it  had  been  a  living,  warm  part  of 


her,  it  now  felt  cold  and  heavy,  and 
lifeless. 

Then  out  of  the  crowd  burst  Jean 
Baptiste,  screaming.  He  ran  toward 
Hilary.  A  knife  was  flashing  in  his 
hand.  His  onset  was  so  swift  that 
it  took  Hilary  and  Madeleine  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  As  the  little  man 
closed  with  him  Hilary  just  managed 
to  grasp  his  arm. 

“I’ll  kill  you!”  panted  Baptiste,  and 
the  breath  whistled  through  his  throat 
as  if  the  force  of  his  passion  had  con¬ 
stricted  it  to  a  pipe’s  dimension.  “It 
is  she,  and  you  took  her  from  her  home 
last  night.  I  sought  for  her;  I  was 
waiting  and  watchful;  I  did  not  sleep. 
I  swore  you  should  die - ” 

He  fought  for  freedom  of  the  stab¬ 
bing  arm  like  a  man  possessed  of  a 
thousand  devils.  He  worked  the  hand 
free,  and  it  went  up  and  down  the 


long  knife  flashing  and  slicing  into  Hil¬ 
ary’s  coat.  And  Madeleine  did  not 
utter  a  word. 

She  watched  the  struggle  like  a 
woman  in  a  dream.  Twice  Hilary  felt 
the  point  of  the  knife  as  it  drove 
through  the  air  and  slashed  to  the  end 
of  Baptiste’s  reach.  Tben  the  crowd 
closed  about  them. 

But  Baptiste  fought  like  a  devil.  He 
hurled  the  lumber  men  aside;  three 
times  he  fought  out  of  their  grasp  and 
made  for  Hilary,  who,  horrified  and 
still  uncertain,  made  no  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  or  strike.  Each  time  he  caught 
the  knife  hand  by  a  miracle  of  luck, 
and  all  the  time  he  fought  Baptiste 
never  ceased  shouting. 

“Let  me  get  at  him!”  he  panted.  “I 
watched  them.  I  waited.  I  did  not 
sleep.  He  took  her  last  night  to  the 
island.  I  swore  to  kill.  Let  me  go! 
Let  me  go!” 

His  voice  rang  high  above  the 
shrieks  of  the  frightened  girls  and  the 
shouts  of  the  men.  They  had  closed 
about  him  now,  but  for  the  fourth  time 
he  broke  through  and  made  for  Hilary, 
the  knife  held  low  now,  ready  for  the 
ripping  upward  stroke.  Hilary  grasp¬ 
ed  at  his  arm  again  and  missed.  The 
knife  flashed  back — and  then  in  an  in¬ 
stant  Madeleine  stood  where  Baptiste 
had  been,  and  the  blood  dripped  from 
her  sleeve.  And  still  she  had  not  ut¬ 
tered  a  sound. 

They  had  got  Baptiste  down  now, 
still  fighting  like  a  wild  beast.  They 
were  holding  him,  one  man  to  each 
limb,  and  his  body  writhed  and  curses 
broke  from  his  lips.  And  Madeleine 
stood  before  Hilary,  quiet  and  calm 
and  silent. 

He  sprang  toward  her.  “Mad¬ 
eleine!” 

He  seized  her  arm  and  tore  the 
sleeve  away.  There  was  a  gash,  long, 


but  not  deep,  from  which  the  blood 
was  welling.  He  felt  beside  himself 
with  mingled  fury  and  fear.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  bind  it  with  his  handkerchief, 
the  icily  cold  arm  that  had  been  warm 
against  his  shoulder.  But  Madeleine 
drew  herself  away. 

“It  is  nothing,”  she  said,  and  began 
to  walk  toward  the  head  of  the  wharf. 
Her  rig  was  waiting  there,  the  horse 
held  by  a  boy. 

Hilary  walked  by  her  side,  speaking — 
he  never  remembered  what  it  was  he 
said — imploring;  Madeleine  said  noth¬ 
ing.  Nothing  until  she  reached  the 
carriage  step.  Drops  of  blood  mark¬ 
ed  her  progress.  There  she  paused 
and  looked  at  him.  He  could  see  her 
face  now  in  the  light  of  the  boy’s  lan¬ 
tern,  and  it  was  neither  scornful  nor 
proud,  but  very  hard  —  like  the 
Seigneur’s,  Hilary  thought  afterward. 


But  all  his  thoughts  were  on  the 
wound.  “Madeleine,  your  arm!”  he 
cried,  catching  at  it. 

“It  is  nothing,  she  said  once  more, 
turning  to  mount  the  step. 

Then  Hilary  knew  what  he  had  not 
let  himself  know  he  knew.  He  caught 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“Madeleine!”  he  cried.  “You  do 
not — do  not — surely  you  are  not  going 
to  condemn  me  when  I - ” 

Then  the  words  died  on  Hilary’s  lips, 
for  there  came  to  him  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  pledge  to  Marie. 

“I  am  listening,”  she  continued  icily. 
And,  with  sudden  vehemence  that  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  rain  torrent  the  lightning, 
“O,  do  not  imagine,  Monsieur  Askew, 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  all  this.  He 
told  me  many  times,  long  before  you 
dared,  you  dared — ”  she  caught  her 
breath — “to  seek  my  love.  So  that 
was  why  you  met  me  and  besought 
me  not  to  go  to  Ste.  Marie!  Because 
you  honoured  me  so  much!”  She 
choked,  then  resumed  in  the  quiet  voice 
she  had  used  before.  “Because  I  was 
too  good.  At  least  Monsieur  Brous- 
seau,  hot-tempered  though  he  may  be, 
is  incapable  of  so  base  an  intrigue.” 

All  the  while  she  spoke  Hilary  had 
tried  to  find  words;  but  now,  stung  by 
accusation  beyond  willingness  to  make 
answer,  he  said  nothing. 

“He  told  me,  too,  that  day  I  met  him 
outside  the  Chateau,  after  my  father’s 
stroke.  It  was  that  made  me  hate 
him  more  than  I  had  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  hate.  He  said  it  was  the 
common  gossip  of  St.  Boniface  that 
you  went  there  to  meet  her.  And  it 
was — I  knew  it  was,  and  I  knew  that 
pitying  eyes  followed  me  wherever  I 
went,  and  I  would  not  even  let  myself 
think  of  it,  much  less  speak  of  it  to 
you.” 

She  placed  her  foot  on  the  step. 

“I  told  you  nothing  but  your  faith¬ 


lessness  could  kill  my  love,”  she  said 
in  a  whisper.  And,  in  a  lower  whis¬ 
per,  “good-bye!” 


CHAPTER  XXI 
A  LETTER  FROM  MORRIS 
HE  weather  continued  mild,  and 
Hilary’s  financial  prospects  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve.  There  was  every 
likelihood  now  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  through  the  winter.  Brousseau  had 
showed  no  signs  of  further  interfer¬ 
ence  with  his  men,  and  there  was  even 
the  possibility  of  getting  out  another 
small  load. 

Hilary  worked  all  day  in  the  woods. 
He  dared  not  spare  himself,  because 
leisure  would  mean  thinking,  and  he 
found  his  mental  poise  only  in  hard 
physical  labour.  December  was  draw¬ 
ing  near,  and  as  yet  there  were  only  a 
few  floes  in  the  river,  though  the  snow 
lay  deep.  The  teams  were  hard  at 
work  hauling.  Hilary  had  increased 
the  men’s  wages,  and  they  were  work¬ 
ing  with  a  will  far  back  from  the  riv¬ 
er.  Their  axes  rang  from  dawn  till 
sunset. 

Hilary  had  sent  Nanette  home  to 
St.  Joseph.  She  had  promised  to 
write  to  him,  but,  as  he  had  expected, 
he  had  not  heard  from  her.  Baptiste 
had  thrown  up  his  position  with  Du¬ 
pont  and  gone  into  the  Ste.  Marie  lim¬ 
its  to  trap.  Marie  Dupont  avoided 
Hilary;  he  had  not  seen  her  since  the 
day  of  their  adventure. 

As  for  Dupont,  whatever  he  knew, 
he  showed  no  signs.  And  things 
seemed  to  have  settled  into  equilib¬ 
rium,  though  Hilary  was  sure  that  a 
denouement  was  to  follow.  He  could 
only  wait  patiently  for  that.  No  ac¬ 
tion  could  come  from  him.  Pie  could 
not  violate  his  pledge  to  Marie  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  himself  with  Madeleine. 

Besides,  deep  as  his  wound  was, 
Madeleine’s  disbelief  in  him  had  arous¬ 
ed  a  certain  elemental  stubbornness  in 
his  nature  whose  existence  he  had  nev¬ 
er  suspected,  though  it  had  been  pat¬ 
ent  to  Lafe  and  to  all  those  with  whom 
he  worked.  He  loved  Madeleine  with 
the  intensity  of  one  who  does  not  love 
lightly;  but  he  felt  that  hers  was  the 
fault,  and  he  would  have  waited  in  si¬ 
lence,  if  need  had  been,  forever. 

He  could  only  guess  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  girl’s  mind.  He  had  given 
up  all  hope  that  she  would  take  the 
initiative.  She  remained  secluded  in 
the  Chateau,  and  he  could  learn  noth¬ 
ing  of  her. 

Her  nature  was  very  much  like  his 
own.  When  two  such  natures  meet 
in  enmity,  both  charged  with  equal 
pride  and  stubbornness,  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  disastrous. 

If  St.  Boniface  suspected  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Dupont’s  calmness  masked  that 
madness  which,  after  long  years,  had 
taken  hold  of  him,  it  said  nothing.  The 
countryside,  with  its  unending  gossip 
about  trivial  things,  is  strangely  silent 
in  the  face  of  great  ones.  Every¬ 
thing  went  on  as  usual  after  the  scene 
on  the  wharf.  Hilary  saw  no  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  quarrel  with  Madeleine  in 
the  faces  or  manner  of  his  employes, 
though  everybody  must  have  known. 
Lafe  was  entirely  silent.  And  Marie, 
living  out  her  days  in  terror  of  what 
was  to  come,  spoke  to  no  one. 

She  tried  sometimes  to  read  her 
father’s  face,  but  even  to  her  it  was 
impenetrable.  The  girl,  who  had  once 
lived  in  anticipation  of  change,  to 
whom  each  day  had  been  an  incarcera¬ 
tion,  now  lived  in  fear  of  what  the 
morrow  might  bring.  And  she  felt 
that  the  storm  which  brooded  over  her 
must  break. 

Then  came  the  news  which  stunned 
Hilary  out  of  his  mental  apathy.  Mad¬ 
eleine  was  to  marry  Brousseau.  It 
was  to  be  in  three  weeks — at  Christ- 
( Continued  on  Page  14  )J 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 

goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses . Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 

engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap.  Hilary  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love  and  Madeline  tells  Brosseau  she  will  never  marry  him. 
This  creates  a  scene  at  the  chateau  which  caused  Rosny  to  suffer  a 
stroke.  He  slowly  recovers.  Hilary  goes  to  an  island  he  owns  to  see 
some  timber.  There  he  surprises  two  of  Brousseau’s  henchman  who  are 
mistreating  two  girls.  Hilary  and  his  companion  rescue  them. 


\ 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  .office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PEDIGREED  ALL  WHITE  COLLIE  pups,  Lest 
blood  lines,  also  sable  and  whites.  MISS  DIANA 
HIGHT,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUT  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  6  and  8  months  old.  will  get  your 
cows  along  in  a  few  weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  T. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— red  also  black  and 
whites,  eligible,  healthy,  reasonable.  IDA  WOODEN, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  out  of  Heel  Drivers,  also  females, 
training  age,  low  price,  eligible.  PAINE,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  A.  R.  dams.  Spotted 
Poland  China  hogs,  both  sexes.  Mammoth  White 
Pekin  ducks.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


25  FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  just  fresh,  grade 
Guernseys.  Holsteins.  Few  registered  Holsteins.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  registered  Jersey  cows,  four  two 
years  old,  two  three  years  old.  Accredited  herd.  For 
further  paticulars  address,  VALMONT  FARM,  Wm. 
P.  Mix,  Propr.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ready  for  service.  $150. 
Sire’s  three  nearest  dams  average  35  lbs  butter.  700 
lbs.  milk  seven  days.  Registered,  TB.  tested.  H.  M. 
BREEKENRIDGE,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAY— STRAW— COWS— BULLS— HEIFERS—  When 
in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or  straw  write 
me  your  needg.  Also  have  a  few  registered  tuberculin 
tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows  to  sell.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Durham, 
bulls  and  heifers,  calves.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  Lysander, 
R.R.  No.  1.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


PEAFOWL — Pheasants,  bantams,  pigeons,  guineas, 
turkeys,  eggs,  stock,  free  circular.  JOHN  HASS, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  eggs  II  for 
$1.25.  Black  Giant  eggs  15  for  $1.25.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs.  $1.00  per 
15.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


00  VARIETIES— Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  pigeons,  dogs, 
hares,  ferrets,  parrots  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored 
description.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets  10  weeks,  good 
stock  $1.00.  O.  FINCH,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  Route  2. 


Baby  Chicks 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— BARRON  W.  LEGHORNS,  large  size, 
lopped  combs,  306  egg  strain,  $10-1000.  CLOSE  EGG 
FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


reduced  Brices  on  our  super-quality 

Chicks.  Reds,  White  W’yandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bueyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$S;  Heavy  mixed  $S;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn 
Chix.  $7.50  per  100.  Extra  nice  healthy  chix  shipped 
C.  O.  D.  Other  matings  $7.00  per  100.  Order  from 
advertisement  or  write.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  McAlisteville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Vt.  tested 
100%  free  from  white  diarrhea:  Heavy  production. 
Started  chicks:  3  weeks,  35c.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
A.  A.  10,  Hartland.  Vt. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PEKING  DUCKLINGS— Best  quality— $26.00  per 
hundred,  or  $250.00  per  thousand,  prepaid.  100%  alive 
delivery  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 
BUCYRUS,  Ohio. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  hundred.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  From  good  strong  free  range 
stock.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson.  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100.  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25.  Barred  Rock  chicks  $12* 
Leghorns  $11  per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 


WANTED — Used  DeLaval  milking  machine  in  good 
condition.  Address  Box  222,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE— Minneapolis  threshing  outfit,  thresher 
used  three  seasons,  tractor  one  season.  RALPH  NEL¬ 
SON,  Springboro,  Pa, 


"MANURE  SPREADERS  and  Packers  direct  from 
factory  to  farmer.  Write  for  prices  to  Box  287, 
Liberty,  Indiana.” 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — -Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Cana  jo - 
harie,  N.  Y. 


Two  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  212  acres,  base¬ 
ment  barn  36x100,  42  swing  stanchions,  water  buckets, 
concrete  floors,  2  silos,  electilc  lights,  milking  machine, 
4  box  stalls,  42  head  stock,  4  horses,  tractor,  all  kinds 
modern  machinery,  horse  barn,  2  nice  large  houses, 
one  with  electric  lights,  furnace,  running  water,  slate 
roof,  nice  orchard,  sugar  bush,  sugar  evaporator,.  3 
stall  garage,  two  storage  barns,  buildings  all  nicely 
painted  and  in  perfect  repair.  Price  $18,000  for  every¬ 
thing,  $5,000  cash,  terms  for  balance  if  you  wish. 
CHICKEN  FARM.  20  acres,  basement  barn  24x40, 
large  hen  house,  2  brooder  houses,  good  house  with 
furnace  2!£  miles  to  town,  %  mile  to  school  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  Price  $1,800,  terms  if  you  wish.  SHEFF 
&  LINGEE,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  RENT — Blacksmith  shop  and  equipment.  W.  M. 
PECK,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — A'ery  low  rate,  July  and  August,  beau¬ 
tifully  furnished  nine  room  home;  head  Van  Cortland 
Park,  Yonkers;  thirty  minutes  Grand  Central;  large 
yard,  trees,  flowers;  cool;  excellent  for  group  of  teachers 
or  summer  students.  E.  R.  EASTMAN,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  '  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm,  would  con¬ 
sider  person  with  one  child  that  wants  home  on 
farm,  kindly  state  age  and  wages  wanted  in  first 
letter.  R.  J.  GREGG.  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  willing  worker.  $60  per  month  and  board. 
Steady  position  for  good  man.  State  age,  experience 
and  nationality.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring-on- 
the-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for-  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  Dairymen 
League  Certificates  of  indebtedness  of  all  series.  I  am 
also  buying  wool.  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

ENVELOPES.  LETTERHEADS,  CARDS— Printing 
to  advertise  your  business.  40  samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
100  berry  pickers’  Record  Tags  40c  postpaid.  Samples 
free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— YeUow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special-=$1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Franklin,  Va. 


EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  Danish  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  $1.50-1000.  CHARLES  R.  STAFFORD. 
Route  3,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  all  varieties. 
Tomato  plants.  Prize  Taker  and  Bermuda  Onion  plants. 
Cabbage  and  Onions  $1.00  thousand.  Tomato  plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Plants  are  stocky.  COLEMAN 
PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enkhousen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200-65c:  500-$!. 25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500- 
$2.25;  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Leading  Va¬ 
rieties.  Delivered  500, -$1.00;  1,000-$1.50.  F.O.B.  here 
1,000-$1.75;  5,000-$7.50.  Satisfaction  guarantee.  Varieties 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Collard  and  Tomato,  same  price.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Delivered  300- 
$1.00;  500-$1.50 ;  l,000-$2.25.  F.O.B.  here  1,000-$1.75; 
5,000-$7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  D.  F.  JAMISON, 
Summerville,  S.  C. 


50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage :  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
—$2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO.,  Franklin.  Va. 


ONION,  BEET,  LETTUCE— $1.00  per  1000.  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts  $1.25  per  1000. 
Tomato  $2.00  per  1000.  Pepper  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $3.50  per  1000.  Egg  Plant  $4.00  per  1000. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— C.O.D.  Frost  proof  cabbage  and 
onion  plants.  All  varieties.  Quick  shipment.  500-65c; 
1000-$1.00.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Catch  Mice 


By  Ray  Inman 


fjarLJ  IN  CLOTHING 
RUBBISH 

1  STORED  IN  CLOSETS 
BASEMENTS,  ETC,  FOR 
LONG  PERIODS  ATATIME 


Store  clothing  in  dean  closets 

and  burn  %ll  rubbish  -  ~ 


vl£lP 


Afchm/fr'&ssss? 

V*  - - ^  RAITF 


'VOXlUHG  SITUATION  OF  EDDIE, THE  SHIEK.nMHOS 
JUST  TAKEN  HIS  LADV-KILUNG  RACCOON  COAT  OUT 
OF  THE  CLOSET.VIHERE  ITS  BEEN  FOR  B  aaONtHS. 


BAITED  WITH  STRIPS 
OF  BACON,CHEESE, 
BREADORFISH. 


ifP  '  'VOfr&oz.V ORDERED 

STRYcHNINEk^oz.BAKlNG 
SODA  MIXED  W ITH  DRY  ROLLED  OAtS 


/SHE  FIXED  SOME  OATS 
FER  THE  MICE ,  AN*  SOME  , 
OATS  PER  HER  HUSBAND 
A  NT  G  A\J  E  TH'  W  R0N6 

ONES  YOTH£ 

NMCE 


DIO  TOO 
PUT  SOME 
POISON  ON  THOSE 
NEWSPAPERS  I 
PUT  ON  THE 
PANTRV  SHELF) 
ADMOIO? 


OISODon  papers, 

IN  CUPBOARDS 
AND  CLOSETS  OR 
SPRINKLE  ON  FICORS 


»  didn't  need  to. 
THEM  PAPERS  HAP 
SOME  CHICAGO  ELECTION^ 
SPEECHES  IN 'EM  ^  AND 

THEVS  enough  poison 

IN  ONE  o'  THEM  TO 
KILL  A  HERD  OF 

^elephants 


i 


( 


718)  14 


20™CENTURY/ 


100 

$  7.50 


500 

$36.00 


1000 
$  68 


12.00 

55.00 

no 

10.00 

47.00 

95 

11.00 

52.00 

98 

can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  we  have  been  producing  from  our  High 
Class.  Heavy  Laying,  American -Cert- O- Culd  flocks  for  28  years;  pure-bred,  care¬ 
fully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low 
prices — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— you  can  safely  order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Special  June  and  July  Prices  50 

S.C.  Wh„  Br..  Buff.  Blk.  Leghorns;  Anconas  . $4.00 

Impt.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns;  Parks  Rocks;  Wh .  &  Buff  Minorcas  6.25 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks;  R.C.  &  S.C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50 

Wh.  Wyandotte.*;  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.50  per  100.  Light  Mixed  $6.75  per  100.  W. 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by  an  Expert 
Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  six  pounds.  They  produce  better  than 
250  eggs  per  year,  •  per  hen,  imported  direct  from  the  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

£  Q  Shipments  'Ve  shlp  20tl1  ^entury  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery) 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks,  C.  O.  D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  New  Washington,  Ohio 


P.  Ducklings,  20c  each. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


the  balance. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M. Anconas  . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38  $  75 

S.C.B.  Minorcas,  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  &S.C.R.I.  Reds 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25 

Asst’d.  Heavy  Mixed  . 

Asst’d.  Odds  and  Ends  .  2.00 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  Per  Chick  to  these  prices.  Pullets  0  wks.  50c  each 
— S  wks.  at  75c  each. 
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WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SUMMER  CHICKS  ~  Reduced  Prices 

C.O.D.  or  Cash  with  order. 

Send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ordered. 

Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 

Wh.,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  &  W.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyan 

Heavy  Mixed  or  Broilers . 

Light  Mixed  . . 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Chicks  prepaid  100%  live  arrival. 
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NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  408 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


'  mTCHED^soLpS&mFh  ctor't  pack's 


June  prices.  Postpaid 

White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $4.00 

Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  . 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns .  4.25 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

Light 'Mixed  .  2.75 

Pekin  Ducklings  26c  each.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Best  personal  attention 
to  all  orders.  Ref.— Farmers  State  Bank  Free  Catalog. 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  O. 
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Quality  Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Cluck  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14  per  100 
Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs.  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy.  10c:  Heavy,  12c. 

Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN'S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 


Lots 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

. $  8.00  $37.00 

$70.00 

Barred  Rooks  . 

.  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  . 

......  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

.  11.00 

52.00 

Assorted  . 

.  6.50 

30.00 

58.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Light  Mixed  . . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns...  $2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Itocks  and  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  R|CH reel'd!  pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50 ,  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 

-  $30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  •  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that.  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Clucks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  sliip  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality.  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER' 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds.. . $3.00  $5.00  $  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c:  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  “New"  circular 

free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  c.  Reds . $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  */2 c  less — 1000  lots.  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  lauver  McAlisterville,  pa. 


Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

/II  •  |  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  niPkCS  C.W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

V/lllVlVO  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Brown  Leghorns ....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

.  2.00  3.50  6.50 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  %c  less  on  500  lots.  lc  less  on 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  D.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


D  L  CL’  L ~  Excellent  in  quality  and  vitality. 
Daoy  L-IHLIvs  Selling  now  at  June  prices — Light 
Breeds  8c;  Heavies  10c,  and  White  Wyandottes  lie. 
Take  immediate  advantage  of  this  excellent  June 
weather  for  chick  raising.  All  matings  culled  very 
closely  for  production.  100%  live  delivery.  MILTON 
POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Penna. 


Chicks  1 1 

1  -—Mixed 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  15.50-100 
“Duck  News ”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE 
blip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


^  t  t  t  —  w  y-  White  Leghorns,  $7 ;  Barred 

I  |— |  I  I  K  S  Rocks,  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 

A Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L.  E.  STFAWSER,  Box  30  -MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


What  Does  “Accredited 
Chick”  Mean  To  You? 

f  Continued  from  Page  2 ) 
ceding  each  grade  fully  accomplishes  that 
purpose. 

The  prefixing  of  the  letters  B.  W.  D.  or 
T.  B.  to  the  word  “accredited”  to  indi¬ 
cate  Disease  Eradication  is  less  distinc¬ 
tive,  emphatic,  and  authoritative  than  to 
let  the  word  stand  for  official  Disease 
Eradication  as  'it  has  done  with  cattle 
for  many  years. 

(4)  In  the  minds  of  the  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic  a  single  word  should  stand  out  clearly 
to  represent  a  single  idea.  This  principle 
is  violated  when  the  word  “accredited” 
stands  for  sanitation  and  Breed  Improve¬ 
ment  combined  and  repeated  for  each  of 
the  three  grades  of  stock,  eggs  and  chicks 
and  also  in  connection  with  B.  W.  D.  or 
T.  B.  Disease  Eradication. 

Apparently  there  is  little  chance  that 
either  the  East  or  the  West  will  accept 
the  plan  of  the  opposition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“accredited”  is  standardized  to  mean  dis¬ 
ease-free,  it  will  seriously  affect  the  big 
hatching  interests  in  the  West.  It  is 
equally  true  that  to  change  the  accepted 
meaning  in  the  East  and  consider  that 
“accredited”  means  only  sanitation, 
would  have  equally  serious  effects 
on  the  work  which  has  been  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  poultry  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  arti¬ 
cle  shows  how  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
eastern  states  will  work.  The  meanings 
of  some  of  the  terms  shown  from  right 
to  left  on  the  plan  as  defined  by  its 
backers  are  as  follows : 

Testing  to  Eradicate  White 
Diarrhea 

U.  S.  B.  W.  D.  Tested  is  understood  to 
mean  one  official  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
test  with  the  removal  of  all  reactors.  U.  S. 
B.  W.  D.  Free  usually  means  two  official 
tests  and  removal  of  reactors  or  in  some 
states  it  means  no  resfetors  found  on 
second  test.  U.  S.  B.  W.  D.  Accredited 
usually  means  twice  tested,  six  months 
apart,  reactors  removed  and  no  reactors 
found  on  last  test.  In  some  states  this 
means  that  birds  must  be  tested  every 
year  and  no  reactors  found. 

The  terih  “standard”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  terms  in  use  in  the  middle  west. 
This  grade  includes  a  rigid  culling  and 
banding  of  hens  and  pullets  and  a  rigid 
selection  and  banding  of  male  birds  with 
the  possibility  that  they  must  be  pedi¬ 
greed  or  certified.  The  weight  of  the  bird 
must  be  within  75  per  cent  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  breed.  They  must  be  free 
from  the  important  standard  disqualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  breed  and  the  weight  of 
the  eggs  must  be  between  23  and  28 
ounces  per  dozen. 

In  U.  S.  Certified,  the  next  highest 
grade,  the  males  must  come  from  trap- 
nested  hens  with  a  record  of  200  or  more 
e%gs.  The  weight  must  be  standard  for 
the  breed.  The  birds  must  be  free  from 
all  standard  disqualifications  and  eggs 
must  weigh  from  24  to  28  ounces  per 
dozen. 

The  term  “R.  O.  P.”  means  record  of 
production,  which  in  turn  means  trap¬ 
nesting.  The  term  as  used  in  the  plan 
illustrated  means  that  hens  used  for 
breeding  must  have  a  record  of  180  eggs 
and  pullets  of  200  eggs.  The  males  must 
come  from  R.O.P.  hens  with  records  of 
225  eggs  or  more.  Other  qualifications 
are  the  same  as  for  U.  S.  Certified. 

The  term  “U.  S.  Registered”  indicates 
a  plan  rather  similar  to  the  advanced 
registry  now  used  by  most  of  the  pure 
bred  cattle  associations.  This  is  based 
on  a  record  of  the  performance  of  the 
off-spring  of  any  individual.  For  example, 
chicks  which  are  designated  as  U.  S.  Reg¬ 
istered  must  come  from  dams  who  have 
produced  a  certain  number  of  high  record 
off-spring. 

The  last  sign  board  to  the  left  of  the 
illustration  shows  a  combination  of  dis¬ 
ease  eradication  and  breed  improvements. 

This  whole  question  of  standardization 
of  terms  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  poultry  industry.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  buyer  of  baby  chicks 
may  know  from  the  terms  used  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  is  getting.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  not  possible.  Chicks  bought 
from  one  state  may  vary  greatly  from 
chicks  bought  under  the  same  description 
from  another  state.  This  problem  deserves 
the  best  thought  of  everyone  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poultry  industry. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
mas,  and  the  banns  had  been  read  in 
church  that  Sunday  morning  for  the 
first  time.  It  had  taken  St.  Boni- 
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face  by  surprise,  and  Father  Lucien 
had  gone  away,  shaking  his  head,  after 
the  service.  He  had  attempted  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  Madeleine,  for  he  knew 
Brousseau,  and  that  the  marriage  must 
mean  lifelong  unhappiness  to  her. 

What  had  happened  was  this:  The 
Seigneur  had  not  given  his  daughter 
any  sign  of  remembrance  of  the  events 
that  had  transpired  immediately  before 
his  stroke,  though  he  was  in  other  re¬ 
spects  normal,  save  for  the  paralysis 
on  the  left  side.  But  as  the  weeks 
went  by  he  grew  more  and  more  ner¬ 
vous  and  depressed,  until  one  night  he 
blurted  out: 

“Where  will  you  take  me  after  the 
estate  changes  hands?  I  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  St.  Boniface,  nor  can  I  re¬ 
main  with  you  and  the  American,  an< 

I  am  too  old  to  go  anywhere  but  to 
the  grave.” 

So  he  had  remembered  all  the  time! 
Madeleine  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
“I  am  not  going  to  marry  Monsieur 
Askew,”  she  answered. 

(To  be  Continued ) 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


15  MILLION  FINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead,  etc.;  extra  special, 
$1.00  thousand;  5.000-$4.50;  10.000-$8.50;  50.000-$37.5(i 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin.  Va. 


EARLY  BLACK  WILSON  and  Virginia  soy  beans. 
Large  or  small  lots.  ELM  LODGE  FARMS,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS.  300-75c;  500- 
$1.25;  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS,  all  varieties 
$1. 00-thousand.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin.  Va. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Succession.  300- 
$$1.00;  500-$1.25;  1.000-.$2.00,  postpaid.  Express. 

$1.25-1,000.  Tomatoes,  Baltimore,  Stone.  •  Match¬ 
less,  same  price  as  cabbage.  Potato  plants,  500-$2.00; 
l,000-$3.25,  postpaid.  Quick  Service  Guaranteed. 
SERVICE  PLANT  CO..  Franklin.  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  300-$l. 00;  500-S1.25;  l,000-$2.25;  postpaid. 
Express,  $1.50-1,000.  Tomatoes,  Baltimore,  Stone, 
Matchless,  same  price.  Sweet  potatoes,  Nancy  Hall. 
Cuban  Yams,  500-$2.00;  1,000-$3.50,  postpaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. — IDEAL  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


DELPHINIUMS,  BLEEDING  HEARTS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  Phlox,  Gaillardias,  Mountain  Pinks,  Lupines, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Sweet  Peas,  Hardy  Lilies,  Anemones,  Monkshoods. 
Hardy  Asters.  Pyrethrums  and  105  other  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow 
larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansies,  Asters, 
Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Marigolds. 
Verbenas,  Strawflowers,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
Plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post  or 
express.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout  Plants — 
Cauliflower,  earliest  Catskill  Snowball  and  early  Long 
Island  Snowball  5000-$20;  1000-$4.50;  500-$2.50;  200- 
$1.50. — Cabbage,  Copenhagen  market,  Enkheuzen  Glory, 
All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Surehead.  Early  and  Late 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Summer  Danish  Ball- 
head,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  Rock,  Savoy, 
5000-$9 ;  1000-$2;  500-$l,50;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long 
Island  Improved  5000-$14;  1000-$3;  500-$1.75.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular.  No  business  done 
on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  Tomato  and  Brussels 
Sprout  Plants,  4,000,000  Field  Grown  strong  plants. 
Cabbage,  (ready  now)— Copenhagen  Market,  Enkheuzen 
Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer, 
Drumhead  Savoy.  Red  Danish,  Danish  Ballhead  and 
Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1,000;  5,000-$9.00;  500  for  $1.25. 
Cauliflower  (ready  now)— Early,  Medium  and  Lata 
Snowball,  all  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1,000;  5,000-$20; 
500-$2.50.  Tomatoes  (ready  June  15th)  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Jewel,  Matchless  and  New  Stone,  $3.00 
per  1,000;  5,000-$13.00.  Potted  Tomato  Plants  $30.00 
per  1,000;  $3.25  per  100.  Brussels  Sprouts — Danish 
Trize  and  Long  Island  Improved  $2.50  per  1000 ;  500- 
$1.50.  Orders  filled  promptly  either  by  Parcel  Post 
or  Express.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  Tele¬ 
phone  2843.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  ICy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  AG  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 


TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug.  50c  lb; 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  sacks  50c.  Box  50 
cigars  $1.50.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO..  Mayfield.  Ivy. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVA  11  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG*” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  16,  1928 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


If  it  is  over  that  figure  the  wife  still 
gets  five  thousand  dollars  but  one-half 
the  remaining  real  property  and  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  personal  prop¬ 
erty  goes  to  the  next  of  kin,  the  broth¬ 
ers,  the  sisters,  etc.,  of  the  husband. — 
M.  S. 


Automobile  Service  Companies 


One  of  the  commonest  membership 
plans  promoted  in  recent  years  is  that 
followed  by  many  so-called  “Automo¬ 
bile  Service  Companies”.  Some  of 
these  projects  extend  over  the  country 
but  most  are  operated  locally  or  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  or  two  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  districts. 

The  method  of  operation  used  is  to 
solicit  by  mail  and  to  employ  solicitors 
who  approach  car  owners  on  the 
streets.  Judging  from  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  by  local  Better  Business  Bureaus 


Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Rules 

1 —  The  one  claiming  the  reward 
must  give  actual  information 
leading  to  the  arrest. 

2 —  The  thief  must  have  stolen 
from  an  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  subscriber  who  at  the  time 
of  the  theft  had  an  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  on  his  farm. 

3 —  The  thief  must  receive  a 
prison  sentence. 

4 —  The  person  claiming  the  re¬ 
ward  must  be  willing  to  help 
the  authorities  by  appearing 
in  court  against  the  thief. 

5 —  Only  one  reward  will  be  paid 
on  any  one  theft  even  though 
more  than  one  person  is  con¬ 
victed. 


in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
received  direct  at  the  National  Bureau 
representations  as  to  the  actual  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  through  membership 
have  been  misleading. 

Implication  is  made  that  the  service 
contract  includes  a  complete  insurance 
policy  indemnifying  the  contract  holder 
against  all  liability,  property  damage, 
loss  from  fire  and  theft,  etc.  and  that 
discounts  can  be  obtained  on  purchases 
of  accessories,  gas  and  oil. 

Statements  concerning  legal  services 
furnished  by  the  company  to  members 
have  led  prospects  to  believe  that  the 
company  would  be  responsible  for  all 
damages  caused  by  contract  holder’s 
car. 

Although  the  contract  sold  by  these 
organizations  usually  includes  towing 
service  and  a  discount  on  accessories, 
these  services  and  discounts  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  at  all  garages  and  filling  sta¬ 
tions  but  can  be  obtained  only  through 


and  filling  stations  has  been  very 
limited. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
urges  all  persons  who  are  solicited  to 
join  these  service  companies  to  read 
the  contract  carefully.  This  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  prospect  against  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  what  “service”  they 
may  expect  to  derive  by  paying  the 
membership  fee. — National  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


Formulae  for  $1.00  Each 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Lustro  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  considered  reliable? 

HIS  is  a  trade  style  used  by  John 
J.  Schaefer  in  selling  formulae  for 
various  preparations,  medical  salves, 
lotions,  etc.  He  issues  a  catalogue  list¬ 
ing  about  250  formulae,  priced .  at  $1 
each  and  up,  including  instructions  for 
starting  a  business  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  the  product. 

Prospective  purchasers  of  formulae 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  starting 
a  business  the  problems  of  sales,  ad¬ 
vertising,  infringement  on  other  copy¬ 
rights,  patents  and  trade  marks,  in¬ 
corporation,  etc.  should  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  manufacture. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Schaefer  is 
primarily  interested  in  getting  $1  from 
as  many  prospects  as  possible.  We 
would  prefer  to  keep  our  dollar. 


Widow’s  Rights  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Will  you  tell  me  the  law  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  the  following?  A  man  dies  with¬ 
out  a  will,  leaving  a  wife  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  Will  the  wife  inherit  all 
the  property? 

HERE  being  no  surviving  children 
of  the  marriage  the  wife  gets  all 
of  the  property  of  her  husband  after 
his  death,  when  after  paying  all  of 
the  husband’s  debts,  the  value  of  his 
estate  is  under  five  thousand  dollars. 


Liable  for  Damage  Done  By 
Run-away  Horses 

Would  you  please  tell  me  whether  I 
would  have  to  pay  the  damages  of  run¬ 
away  horses.  My  horses  ran  away  a  few 
days  ago  and  ran  into  a  car  and  damaged 
it  some.  No  one  was  to  blame  and  I  am 
wondering  if  they  could  make  me  pay 
for  fixing  the  car.  Please  let  me  know. 
— Vermont.  ' 

F  course  your  run-away  horses 
were  not  doing  what  you  wanted 
them  to  do  when  they  ran  into  the 
automobile  in  their  excitement  and 
damaged  it.  Probably  you.  had  not 
the  remotest  expectation  that  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  would  happen.  Very 
early  in  England,  however,  there  was 
engrafted  upon  our  system  of  com¬ 
mon  law  the  principle  that  a  man  was 
as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  an¬ 
imals  as  he  was  for  his  own  acts.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  if 
they  threaten  court  action  is  to  insist 
upon  getting  a  correct  itemized  bill 
of  the  damage  done  and  to  make  a 
settlement  with  the  owner  of  the  car 
without  letting  the  matter  get  into 
court. — M.  J.  S. 

A  Question  About 
Inheritance 

I  have  an  uncle  that  left  an  estate  of 
about  $15,000.  The  widow  had  the  use 
of  it  her  life  time  then  it  was  to  be 
divided  between  his  heirs,  living 
nephews  and  nieces.  One  of  the 
nephews  has  died  leaving  a  widow  but 
no  children.  Is  she  an  heir  to  the 
estate? 

T  is  a  matter  of  very  old  common 
law  that  where  a  man  dies  before 
property  becomes  vested  in  him  that 
property  or  that  particular  share  of 
property  lapses,  that  is,  he  doesn’t  get 
it.  "  The  New  York  statutes  have 
made  an  exception  in  such  case  where 
the  man  has  a  child  who  survives  him 
but  they  have  not  been  so  generous 
with  the  widow  and  she  does  not  get 
that  share  that  her  husband  would 
have  gotten  if  he  had  lived. — M.  S. 


Chicken  thief  reward  checks  were 
recently  mailed  to  John  Gaspar,  Lines- 
ville.  Pa.  and  H.  A.  James,  Canton,  N. 
Y.  R.  P.  Runkle  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
shared  a  $50  reward  with  William  Aid- 
rich,  Sheriff  Hodge  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Sheehan.  These  rewards  are  paid  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau  in  an  attempt  to  lessen 
poultry  stealing  on  the  farms  of  our 
subscribers. 


those  with  whom  the  service  company 
has  such  an  agreement.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  number  of  such  garages 


(fill  _ _ 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Are  yours  ready  for  the 
harvesting  of  this  year’s  crop? 
Think  back  to  last  year  and 
if  you  had  troubles  with 
your  hay  carrier,  ropes,  slings, 
come  in  right  away  and  get 
the  things  you  need  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble  and  delay.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  few  extra 
lengths  of  rope  and  an  extra 
pulley  or  two.  They  are 
always  usable  around  the 
farm  for  many  different  kinds 
of  jobs,  and  it  is  a  comforting 
feeling  to  know  that  they  are 
handy,  ready  for  instant  use, 
when  you  are  getting  in  the 
hay.  It  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  a  large  part  of  your 
crop,  in  case  there  should  be  a 
sudden  storm,  and  we  advise 
you  to  get  them  now,  but  we 
are  always  ready  to  serve  you, 
day  or  night,  in  a  real  emer¬ 
gency.  Our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores  are  more 
than  a  place  to  buy  hard¬ 
ware — we  are  your  friends 
and  business  partners. 

Your  “Farm  Service’ * 
Hardware  Men. 


Modem  Gasoline  Power 

built  Mo  the  famous 

MAYTAG  1 


YOU,  too,  can  nave  the  washer  that  changes  washday  to  washhour, 
the  washer  that  washes  everything  clean  without  hand-rubbing, 
that  washes  by  water  action  alone — the  washer  that  won  world 
leadership  in  600  days.  Choose  your  power — an  electric  motor  or  the 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor.  Either  way  you  are  assured  of  the  same 
wonder-washing  Maytag. 

You  are  entitled  to  this  time  and  labor-saving  Maytag.  It  is  just 
as  much  an  economy  as  the  farm  engine  or  tractor,  the  feed  grinder  or 
thresher.  The  time  saved  can  be  spent  with  your  children,  with  your 

garden  or  your  chicks — in  earning  extra  money. 

• 

The  Maytag  dealer  will  divide  the  payments  to  suit  your  convenience, 
and  then  your  washday  problem  will  be  solved  for  a  lifetime.  The  Maytag 
is  practically  all  metal.  The  precision-cut  steel  gears  give  it  astonishing 
smoothness,  remarkable  absence  of  vibration.  The  neat,  compact  design 
and  durable  lacquer  finish  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance. 


As  Compact  As  An  Electric  Motor 


Four  bolts  fasten  the  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  to  the  Maytag — the  same  four 
bolts  that  hold  the  electric  motor  to  the 
Maytag,  and  the  Multi-Motor  gives  the 
same,  sure,  steady  flow  of  power.  All 
working  parts  are  rugged  and  there  are 
remarkably  few  of  them.  This  unusually 
fine,  modern  engine  represents  15  years 


development.  There  are  no  belts  to  line 
up,  the  carburetor  has  but  one  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  is  flood  proof.  High-grade 
bronze  bearings  are  used  throughout; 
starter  and  engine  are  combined  in  one 
unit.  It  is  built  for  a  woman  to  operate 
— as  simple  and  dependable  as  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor. 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


Free  Trial  Washing 

The  Maytag  must  sell  itself  to  you  be¬ 
fore  you  invest  a  penny.  Write  or  telephone 
the  Maytag  dealer  near  you.  He  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  loan  you  a  Maytag  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Do  your  next  washing  with 
a  Maytag. 

If  it  doesn’t  sell 
itself)  don’t  keep  it 


The  Cast- Aluminum  Tub 

Thirty-six  pounds  of  pure  aluminum  are  used  in  the 
Maytag  tub.  Expensive  yes,  but  not  costly  when  built 
in  Maytag’s  own  foundry  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  a 
day.  The  Maytag  tub  is  roomy,  all  washing  space. 
It  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an  entire  washing,  then 
empties  and  cleans  it¬ 
self.  It  will  not  rust, 
warp,  dent,  chip  nor 
corrode. 


The  Soft- 
Roller  W  ater 
Remover 

This  is  the  latest, 
safest,  and  most  thor¬ 
ough  method  of  removing  the  soap  and  water  from  the 
clothes,  and  it  is.  exclusively  owned  and  controlled  by 
Maytag.  The  large  soft-rolls  hug  every  fold,  lump  and  seam, 
removing  both  soap  and  water  evenly  from  all  parts  of 
the  garment  without  pressing  in  hard-to-iron  wrinkles. 
Buttons  go  through  unharmed.  Practically  every  opera¬ 
tion  is  automatic.  The  tension  adjusts  itself,  for  a  thin 
handkerchief  or  a  bulky  blanket,  the  drainboard  reverses 
itself  and  of  equal  importance  is  the  new  Safety  Feed. 


Maytag  Radio  Programs 

WHT,  Chicago. 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur., 
Fri.,  Sat.,  9:00  P.M. 
WCCO,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M. 
WHO,  Des  Moines, 
Sun.,  7:15  P.  M. 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
Tues.  and  Wed.,  10:00  P.M. 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Mon., 
8:30  P.M.  KEX,  Portland,  Ore., 
Tues.  and  Sat.,  8:30  P.  M. 
WBZ,  Boston,  Fri.,  7:00  P.  M. 

Hours  designated  are  standard 
time  at  the  stations  named 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F-6-28 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Maytag  Company  of  Australia— Sidney— Melbourne 
John  Chambers  6s  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 
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Reflections  from  Seneca  County 

A  Fertile  Country  That  Has  Specialized  in  Cash  Crops 


§ 


I  WONDER  if  I  have  ever  taken  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  A.  A.  to  quote  that  bit  of 
whimsical,  philosophical  wisdom  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  genial  declaration  of  Dean 
H.  E.  Cook  to  the  effect  that  he  “wouldn’t 
give  much  for  a  man  who  couldn’t  stand 
up  for  his  own  state  and  his  own  county 
and  his  own  farm  and  his 
own  family — EVEN  IF 
HE  HAD  TO  LIE  A 
LITTLE  BIT  TO  DO 
IT.”  Acting  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  any  one  should 
ask  me  where  was  the 
true  agricultural  heart  of 
the  Empire  State,  I  would 
promptly  assure  him  that 
it  was,  without  any  ques- 

Jareil  Van  IVagenen,  Jr.  tlOn,  Schoharie  County. 

I  would  tell  him  that  this 
was  the  exact  spot  where  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  came  down  and  that  in  Scho¬ 
harie  County  the  sky  was  bluer,  the 
grass  greener  and  the  girls  a  great  deal 
better  looking  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  state. 

If  he  insisted  on  pursuing  the  topic 
further  and  pressed  me  to  locate  the 
second  best  region  in  the  state,  I  would 
then  tell  the  truth.  I  would  name  the 
four  counties  west  of  Oswego  that 
form  the  lovely  Ontario  Shore  and 
then  I  would  name  four  or  six 
counties  in  the  Finger  Lake  country 
and  one  of  them  would  be  Seneca  and 
its  place  would  be  pretty  near  the  top. 

I  have  just  finished  a  series  of  Farm 
Institutes  which  has  taken  me  pretty 
well  over  Seneca  County.  I  believe  it 
is  the  third  time  during  the  last  half 
dozen  years  that  I  have  spent  a  week 
in  the  county  and  this  latest  trip  has 
only  confirmed  my  previous  impres¬ 
sions  that  it  is  a  county  of  splendid 
potential  agricultural  possibilities — a 
county  with  a  very  noteworthy  farm 
history  and  yet  withal  a  County  whose 
farming  is  slipping  because  it  lacks, 
and  always  has  lacked,  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  animal  husbandry.  Seneca 
has  been  in  a  degree  a  famous  region 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years  but  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  she  has  chosen  to 
grow  timothy  hay  and  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  and  to  feed  a  canal  boat  or  a 
freight  car  rather  than  a  dairy  cow. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  earlier  and  happier  days  it  was  so  easy 
to  make  a  living  by  cash  crop  farming  that 
men  were  unwilling  to  milk  a  cow  or  shear 
a  sheep  and  now,  when  at  last  the  unwis¬ 
dom  of  their  course  seems  evident,  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  change  their 
ingrained  habits.  The  story  of  Seneca 
County  agriculture  only  illustrates  the  fa¬ 
miliar  truth  that  where  land  is  level,  fertile, 
free  from  stone  and  easily  tilled  with  ex¬ 
cellent  transportation  facilities  men  are 
very  reluctant  to  milk  any  cows. 

Next  October  it  will  be  103  years  since 
the  “Grand  Erie  Canal”  was  opened  from 
end  to  end.  Previous  to  that  the  splendid 
lands  of  western  New  York  had  been  hand¬ 
icapped  because  of  their  forbidding  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  seaboard.  It  was  one  thing 
to  raise  crops.  It  was  another  and  more 
difficult  question  to  get  them  into  a  market 
where  they  could  be  sold.  But  once  Dewitt 


The  “Scythe  Tree”  near  W aterloo  in  Seneca  County. 


Clinton’s  Ditch  was  completed  all  this  was 
changed.  Then  this  flat  country  suddenly 
found  itself  lying  close  to  the  most  efficient 
system  of  long  distance  transportation  in 
the  world.  It  brought  to  this  region  a  sun¬ 
burst  of  agricultural  prosperity  which  in 
some  degree  continued  for  almost  fifty 
years — up  unfil  the  days  when  the  colossal 
mounting  production  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  almost  swamped  the  agricultural 
markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  during  those  years  Seneca 
County  enjoyed  a  special  unique  advantage 
so  far  as  transportation  was  concerned. 
The  Canal  crossed  the  northern  end  of  the 
county  but  supplementing  this  the  two  larg¬ 
est  Finger  Lakes,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
formed  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of 
the  county.  These  lakes  were  once  of 
great  commercial  importance.  Only  14 
years  after  Robert  Fulton’s  Clermont  made 
her  first  voyage  on  the  Hudson,  a  steam¬ 
boat,  the  “Enterprise”  was  ploughing 
Cayuga  Lake.  No  part  of  Seneca  County 
lay  at  farthest,  more  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  either  the  Canal  or 
one  of  these  lakes  while  at  every  lake¬ 
side  hamlet  was  a  warehouse  or  ele¬ 
vator  of  which  only  two  or  three  spec¬ 
imens  still  survive.  As  an  old  man 
once  told  me  with  pardonable  exag¬ 
geration,  “In  them  days  the  lake  used 
to  be  black  with  boats.” 

Another  tells  me  how  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  used  to  go  with  his  father  on 
loads  of  wheat  to  be  shipped  from 
what  is  now  the  hamlet  of  Frontenac 
on  Cayuga  Lake.  They  would  start 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  avoid 
the  wait  at  the  dock  and  yet  some¬ 
times  would  find  twenty  teams  ahead 
of  them  standing  in  line  awaiting  their 
turn  to  unload.  The  country  was  new 
and  the  soil  almost  virgin  and  like 
the  fields  of  that  “Certain  Rich  Man” 
of  the  Parable  it  “brought  forth 
abundantly.”  Men  in  the  earliest 
years  grew  wheat  and  at  a  later  date 
barley  also  and  drew  it  the  very  short 
haul  to  the  lakes  or  Canal  and  dumped 
it  into  the  waiting  boats.  No  wonder 
men  rather  declined  the  drudgery  of 
milking  cows  and  then  accepting  the 
low,  uncertain  market  for  the  product. 
It  is  rather  sorry  testimony  to  the 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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How  to  car e  for 

a  Fisher  Body 

1  When  you  have  the  chassis  of  your  car  inspected,  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  body  should  also  be  made. 

2  In  case  of  a  closed  body,  have  it  completely  adjusted  after  the  first 
1000  or  1500  miles. 

3  See  that  the  tie-down  bolts,  which  fasten  the  body  to  the  chassis, 
are  always  kept  tight.  Loose  tie-down  bolts  cause  distortion  of  the 
door  opening.  They  also  cause  squeaks. 

4  Squeaks  which  come  from  a  glazed  hood  can  be  readily  eliminated 
by  inserting  a  small  piece  of  rubber,  or  cloth,  A  inch  thick,  under  the 
lacing,  and  slightly  lubricating  the  contact  points. 

5  Contact  points  on  rubber  door  bumpers  facing  door  pillars,  the 
door  supporting  dovetail,  and  the  striker  plates,  when  they  become 
glazed,  should  be  lubricated,  as  should  the  door  lock. 

6  Don’t  fail  to  remove  dust  from  the  upholstery  regularly,  preferably 
using  a  vacuum  cleaner  with  special  dusting  attachment,  or,  if  this  is 
not  practicable,  briskly  apply  a  whisk  broom. 

7  Remove  grease  spots  at  once,  using  some  safe,  standard  cleaner. 

8  In  washing  car,  play  water  on  gently  from  a  hose,  or  apply  with 
sponge. 

9  Never  use  hot  water. 


10  Never  use  soap. 

11  Dry  by  wiping  gently  with  a  piece  of  chamois. 

12  Whenever  possible,  do  not  allow  your  car  to 
stand  under  a  blistering  sun  for  a  long  period,  as 
this  may  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  finish. 


Body  bu  FISHER 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  *  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 
robbing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline 
of  the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put 
on  an  entertaining,  instructive 
program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Also  the  nationally  sold  special  Fordson  Baler. 
SWAYNE  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  257Main  St..  Richmond,  Ind. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 
Mower,  Binder 
and  Reaper  Repairs 

Write 

Bateman  Bros.  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Binder  Twine 

In  5  and  8  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 

1928.  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  0. 
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When  Neighbors  Are 
Neighbors 

A  FARMER  in  our  community  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  the  hospital  for 
an  operation.  It  was  spring  time,  just 
when  the  ground  was  in  proper  shape 
for  receiving  the  crops.  What  was  to 
he  done?  No  hired  help  and  none 
available!  The  thought  of  the  weeks 
of  pain  and  discomfort  worried  him 
much  less  than  the  fact  that  his  work 
would  be  left  undone.  And  along  with 
this  came  the  inspector,  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Health  to  score  the  dairy 
stables,  milking  utensils  and  worst  of 
all,  to  demand  that  a  milkhouse  be 
built  immediately. 

One  neighbor  sent  his  eldest  son  to 
stay  with  them  to  do  the  team  work, 
another  helped  to  draw  the  sand  and 
cement  for  the  milkhGuse  and  a  third 
brought  his  team  and  tools  to  till  the 
ground  and  plant  the  crops.  Corn, 
oats  and  potatoes  were  rushed  in  like 
lightning,  the  garden  tilled  and  then — 
all  hands  to  the  milkhouse!  Load  after 
load  of  stones  were  drawn,  a  drain 
opened  and  tiled  and  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  two  shop  workers  came  and 
the  cement  work  was  completed.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  carpenter  work  was  done 
evenings,  after  the  shops  had  closed 
and  on  May  31  the  milk  was  cooled  in 
the  milkhouse.  What  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  say  “yes”  when  asked:  “Have 
you  a  milkhouse?”  All  the  milk  was 
to  be  rejected  on  June  1  if  a  milkhouse 
had  not  been  erected. 

*  *  * 

A  Sad  Home-coming 
Brightened 

I  KNOW  of  one  little  New  England 
village  where  good  neighbors  do 
exist  in  this  busy  world. 

On  a  beautiful  June  morning  a  dear, 
sweet  little  mother  found  one  of  her 
twin  boys  ill.  The  doctor  ordered  a 
change  of  climate,  so  the  mother  quick¬ 
ly  made  her  plans,  leaving  two  older 
children  and  grandma  to  look  after 
things  while  she  took  the  twins  away. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  we  heard  that 
the  sick  little  boy  had  passed  away. 

“Ours  is  a  little  village  as  I  have 
said  and  neighbors  all  wanted  to  help — 
and  I  am  sure  they  did.  The  house 
was  put  in  order,  cleaned  and  made 
fresh  and  sweet.  Lovely  bowls  of 
roses  were  placed  here  and  there,  fresh 
green  ferns  made  corners  cool  and 
lovely.  Food  was  cooked  and  brought 
in.  The  meals  were  planned  and  furn¬ 
ished  until  after  the  funeral  by  differ¬ 
ent  neighbors.  I  know  this  tired,  sad 
little  mother  when  she  reached  home 
that  night  and  opened  her  door  saw 
love,  sympathy  and  neighborly  acts 
which  will  always  be  a  sweet  memory.” 

— M.  I.  B.,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

A  Friendless  Boy  Sheltered 

U\  \  7E  all  help  our  friends  in  adver- 
VV  sity  but  how  many  give  this 
trust  to  the  fellow  who’s  down  and 
out?  I  know  a  man  who  ‘lives  by  the 
side  of  the  road’  and  very  many  stop 
on  the  way.  Once  a  tramp,  a  mere 
boy,  scarcely  able  to  speak  English, 
came  through  the  snow  nearly  bare¬ 
foot,  thinly  clad  and  with  no  money. 
He  was  given  work,  fed,  lodged  and  in 
the  morning  was  taken  to  town  and 
sufficient  wages  advanced  to  buy  warm 
boots  and  clothing.  He  called  that 
place  home  and  when  he  left  it  it  was 
to  take  a  good  job.” — Mrs.  B.  E.  B., 
New  York,. 


pected  my  son,  Jed,  to  be  any  use 
after  his  college  course,  but  durned 
if  he  don’t  make  the  best  scare¬ 
crow  I  ever  had  on  the  place! 

— JUDGE. 
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What  Congress  Did  for  Agriculture 

A  Summary  of  New  Laws  That  Affect  Your  Business 


FARM  Relief  held  the  center  of  the  stage 
so  far  as  farm  legislation  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  was  concerned,  yet  a  number  of  bills 
were  passed  as  well  as  some  which,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  failed  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
which  are  of  especial  interest  to  agriculture. 

One  law  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  Federal  aid 
to  highway  construction  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  car¬ 
ries  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  more 
than  in  previous  years  for  agricultural  research. 
This  increase  was  secured  largely  through  the 
effort  of  various  farm  organizations. 

The  Capper-Ketcham  Bill  was  passed  ap¬ 
propriating  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  expenditure  on  boys’  and  girls’  club 
work.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  each  state.  The  second  year  this 
amount  will  be  increased  to  one  million  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Reforestation  Receives  Attention 

Two  forestry  bills  of  importance  were  enacted 
into  law.  One  of  them  authorizes  an  addition 
of  nine  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  to 
our  national  forest,  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  forty  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  Another  law  provides  for  ten  years’  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  into  all  phases  of  forestry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  western  range  problem  and  proper 
handling  of  farm  wood  lots. 

A  new  law  which  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  vegetable  and  fruit  industries  is  known 
as  the  Standard  Container  Act  which  specifies 
the  size  and  contents  of  baskets  used  in  market¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  act  was  urged 
due  to  the  large  numbers  of  containers  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  many  of  them  differing  in  small 


amounts  only,  and  making  it  difficult  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  know  just  how  much  they  were 
buying. 

The  8th  National  Dairy  Congress  will  be  held 
in  England  this  summer.  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  appoint  delegates  and  appro¬ 
priated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  their  expenses. 

The  principal  way  in  which  farm  people  will 
benefit  from  the  tax  revision  bill  is  from  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  war-time  sales  tax  on  automobiles. 


THE  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  UPRISING 

Copj'right,  1928.  New  York  Tribune  Inc. 


— DARLING  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  will  save  purchasers  of 
automobiles  approximately  sixty-six  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

The  Purnell  Bill  for  the  control  of  the 
European  corn  borer  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  seven  million  dollars.  However  .the  Pur¬ 
nell  Bill  did  not  in  itself  provide  the  money  and 
Congress  adjourned  without  appropriating  the 
money.  It  is  expected  that  the  failure  to  make 
this  money  available  will  seriously  hinder  the 
clean-up  work  next  fall.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  pass  this  during  the  coming  short  session  of 
Congress. 

A  bill  for  the  increase  in  appropriations  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  passed  the  Senate  but  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  This  bill,  if  passed, 
would  provide  for  three  million  dollars  additional 
for  teaching  agriculture  and  three  million  more 
for  home  demonstration  work.  This  would 
double  the  present  Federal  aid  for  vocational 
education  which  now  amounts  to  six  millions. 

Oleomargarine  Regulation  Bill  Not  Passed 

There  has  been  some  discussion  recently  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  for  further  regulating  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  The  Norbeck- 
Haugen  Bill  provided  for  this  through  a  revised 
definition  of  oleomargarine.  This  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Blouse  committee  on  agricul¬ 
ture  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  before  the  close 
of  the  session'.  It  will  doubtless  be  brought  up 
again  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

A  bill  called  the  Norris-Moran  resolution  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appropriation  of  ten  million  dollars 
to  set  up  a  government  corporation  for  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  This  was  passed  by 
both  houses  but  the  President  failed  to  sign  it 
( Continued  on  Page  j) 


Working  From  Grades  to  Purebreds  in  Allegany  Co. 

High  Producing  Cows  and  Good  Crops  Make  a  Good  Combination 


A  COMBINATION  of  a  high  producing 
Holstein  herd  and  a  number  of  cash  crops 
enables  Roy  Chamberlain  of  Caneada,  Al¬ 
legany  County,  New  York,  to  operate  his 
168-acre  farm  on  a  profitable  and  satisfactory 
basis.  Nineteen  years  ago-  Mr.  Chamberlain 
bought  88  acres  of  land  and  eight  years  ago  he 
added  to  his  farm  by  purchasing  the  old  home¬ 
stead  of  approximately  8o  acres  from  his  father. 

“I  gradually  worked  from  grade  cows  to  pure¬ 
breds,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “mainly  with  the 
idea  that  I  wanted  something  better  in  the  way 
of  production  and  because  I  thought  I  would 
have  a  better  sale  for  the  surplus  stock.  We 
were  in  the  cow  testing  as¬ 
sociation  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  last  year  we 
were  in  the  association  the 
herd  averaged  10,000  pounds 
per  cow.  Unfortunately  the 
association  was  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue,  principally,  I  believe, 
because  so  many  dairymen 
around  here  have  only  a  few 
cows  and  they  do  not  feel  that 
the  value  they  receive  is  worth 
the  cost  of  the  association. 

“I  have  done  a  little  official 
testing.  We  have  made  five 
short  time  tests  on  one  cow 
and  three  of  these  were  about 
30  pounds.  One  two  year  old 
made  a  little  over  20  pounds 
and  another,  a  little  over  30 
pounds.  A  granddaughter  of 
the  30  pound  cow  made  a 
record  of  26  pounds  last 
spring.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain 


Bv  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

about  his  methods  of  selling  his  surplus 
stock. 

“At  the  present  time,”  he  said,  “we  have 
little  difficulty  along  that  line  because  there  is 
such  a  heavy  demand  for  tested  animals.  I 
usually  like  to  keep  the  heifers  until  I  have 
a  chance  to  try  them  out  rather  than  to  sell 
them  as  calves.  I  plan  to  raise  a  large  per¬ 
cent  of  the  heifers  and  feel  that  if  they  are 
worth  raising  they  are  worth  raising  in  good 
shape.  I  plan  to  skim  enough  milk  here  on 
the  farm  to  feed  these  calves 
until  they  are  six  months  old. 
I  have  advertised  some  in  the 
past  although  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  now.  I  have  also 
consigned  animals  at  different 
times  to  the  Syracuse  sale.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  firm 
believer  in  good  feeding.  He 
grows  twelve  acres  of  corn 
silage  which  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  two  silos,  12x26'. 
This  silage  is  fed  during  the 
winter  season  and  it  is  also 
planned  to  have  some  avail¬ 
able  during  the  short  pasture 
season. 

Eight  acres  of  barley  and 
thirteen  acres  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley  were  grown  last 
year  and  yielded  68  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  mixture  is 
supplemented  with  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  to  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  the  herd. 


The  barn  on  the  Chamberlain  farm . 

Ten  acres  of  alfalfa  were  harvested  last  year 
and  eight  additional  acres  have  been  put  in.  This 
along  with  the  grain  already  mentioned  furnishes 
a  large  part  of  the  feed  for  the  herd. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  milk,  which  is  taken 
to  the  Borden’s  plant,  and  the  sale  of  surplus  stock, 
cash  crops  are  an  important  source  of  income. 
From  20  to  25  acres  of  beans  have  usually  been 
grown  but  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  market  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
cut  this  acreage  to  fifteen  this  year.  He  plans  to 
grow  from  five  to  six  acres  of  potatoes  every  year. 
This  crop  is  sold  locally  to  buyers  who  ship  in 
carlots  except  that  for  the  last  few  years  a  part 
of  the  crop  has  been  sold  to  truckers  who  take 
them  to  Buffalo. 

From  30  to  33  acres  of  hay  are  grown  each  year 
and  in  addition  to  that  fed  the  herd.  A  consid¬ 
erable  amount  is  sold.  In  commenting  on  this  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  “The  market  does  not  look  so 
favorable  for  the  future  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Roy  Chamberlain  of  Caneada, 
Allegany  County,  New  York. 
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Greetings! 

PUBLISHING  and  editing  a  large  farm  paper 
are  a  good  deal  like  running  a  farm.  There 
are  many  discouragements  and  blue  days, 
when  we  wonder  if  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
make  the  old  A.  A.  of  most  use  to  our  people. 
Then  perhaps  when  we  are  feeling  this  way,  we 
open  a  pile  of  mail  and  find  a  letter  or  two  like 
the  following,  and  they  give  us  renewed  courage 
and  enthusiasm  to  dig  in  all  the  harder. 

“We  (the  family  of  five)  think  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  the  best  farm  paper  that  has  ever  come 
into  our  home  because  it  covers  all  the  ground  and 
is  really  the  farmer’s  friend.  Then,  too,  the  entire 
editorial  staff  seem  like  one  of  us,  working  for  our 
every  interest  and  meeting  us  on  common  ground. 
— Mrs.  F.  A.  L.” 


Good  Milk  Prices  First— Production 

Second 

ABOUT  this  time  last  year  a  campaign  was 
started  to  get  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  increase  their  milk  production 
during  the  short  periods  of  late  summer  and  fall. 
Conferences  were  held  with  the  city  Department 
of  Health  and  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Department  to  go  outside  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  to 
bring  in  western  milk  unless  the  city  could  be 
assured  that  our  own  dairymen  could  produce 
an  adequate  supply.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Health 
Commissioner,  stated  that  the  city  was  willing 
to  pay  a  living  price  to  farmers  for  their  milk 
and  that  dealers  therefore  were  in  a  position  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  for  the  city  by  paying 
better  prices  to  farmers. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  arguments,  that  is, 
of  a  fair  price  to  our  farmers  and  of  keeping 
the  sources  of  supply  in  our  own  territory, 
American  Agriculturist  supported  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  milk  production. 

Now  this  campaign  has  started  again,  but 
American  Agriculturist  will  have  no  part  in  it. 

The  entire  history  of  American  agriculture 
shows  that  it  never  pays  farmers  as  a  class  to 
increase  production.  Over-production  is  our 
greatest  agricultural  problem  and  urging  more 
production  of  milk  for  a  whole  section  is  dan¬ 
gerous  business  no  matter  how  worthy  the  rea¬ 
son.  Turning  off  the  milk  faucet  is  always 
harder  than  turning  it  on.  We  knew  this  last 


year  but  the  circumstances  in  this  territory 
seemed  to  justify  an  exception  to  the  rule;  but 
experience  proved  that  the  campaign  to  increase 
milk  was  wrong. 

Dairymen  made  every  effort  to  live  up  to  their 
part  of  the  agreement  to  supply  more,  milk,  but 
when  it  came  to  maintaining  the  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  entire  winter  and  spring  as  had 
been  promised,  farmers  were  betrayed.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  insistent  demand  that  farmers  do 
their  part  to  hold  their  markets  by  increasing- 
production,  farmers  went  to  heavy  expense  to 
meet  the  crisis,  if  there  was  one.  Prices  of  cat¬ 
tle  increased  almost  over  night ;  cows  were 
brought  in  by  the  carload  from  other  sections, 
and  many  of  these  were  sold  so  high  that  there 
never  was  a  chance  of  making  any  profit  on 
them.  There  was  plenty  of  milk  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  during  the  late  winter  a 
scramble  for  fluid  milk  markets  resulted  in  a 
heavy  cut  in  the  price  to  farmers,  and,  as  usual, 
the  dairymen  were  left  “holding  the  bag”.  If 
this  cut  were  justified  because  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  then  there  probably  would  have  not 
been  too  much  milk  had  there  been  no  earlier 
campaign  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  price  cut  on  any  ground.  The 
fact  is  that  the  public,  the  consumer  and  the 
Health  Department  were  satisfied  with  the  retail 
price  of  milk  which  prevailed  at  sixteen  cents  a 
quart  for  bottled  milk  and  eleven  cents  for  loose 
milk.  These  prices  should  have  prevailed  much 
longer  than  they  did.  In  fact  at  present  high 
costs  of  production,  there  should  have  been  no 
cut  at  all  in  milk  prices  this  summer.  There 
was  no  clamor  or  demand  on  the  part  of  any¬ 
body  for  reduced  prices.  Consumers  have  come 
to  know  that  at  any  reasonable  price  milk  L  a 
cheap  food,  and  everyone  would  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  if  prices  were  not  changed  several  times  a 
year.  The  cut  was  made  in  the  face  of  increased 
production  costs  also ;  and  incidentally  these  pro¬ 
duction  costs  will  be  higher  yet  this  summer  and 
fall. 

We  believe  that  the  dairyman  of  this  section 
has  learned  something  from  this  experience.  He 
will  neglect  no  good  dairying  practice  to  keep  his 
cows  producing  on  an  efficient  low  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  He  will  give  them  good  feed  and 
good  care.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
is  going  to  respond  quite  so  readily  as  he  did  last 
year  to  the  purchase  of  high  priced  cows,  to  the 
heavy  feeding  of  unproductive  cows,  and  to  other 
practices  which  may  lead  to  an  over-production 
of  milk  which  can  be  used  later  as  a  weapon  to 
bear  down  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  product. 
Give  the  dairyman  a  fair  price  and  some  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  be  maintained,  and  he  will 
do  the  rest  without  urging. 


Why  Not  Exhibit  at  the  Fairs? 

MANY  times  we  have  stood  near  different 
exhibits  at  county  and  state  fairs  and  have 
overheard  visitors  make  some  remark  like 
this,  in  tones  of  considerable  surprise:  “Why, 
we  have  got  .a  good  deal  better  than  that  at 
home!”  Always  when  we  hear  this,  we  won¬ 
der  why  farm  people  do  not  make  more  of  an 
effort  to  exhibit  their  products  at  fairs.  It  is 
very  often  the  case  that  good  prizes  go  almost 
to  begging,  or  go  to  some  professional  exhibitor 
because  there  is  little  competition. 

American  Agriculturist  is  often  asked  to 
make  suggestions  for  profitable  side  lines  that 
will  add  a  few  dollars  to  the  farm  income.  _  We 
suggest  that  preparing  and  showing  exhibits  at 
the  county  and  state  fairs  are  perhaps  one  of 
these  opportunities  for  making  a  little  extra 
money. 

We  know  farmers  and  their  wives  who  every 
year  pick  up  quite  a  lot  of  money  through  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  products  at  the  fairs  and  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  .good  many  more  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  financial 
reward,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  fun 


and  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  acquiring  the  rib¬ 
bons  that  denote  first  or  second  place.  They 
represent  real  achievement  in  growing  a  quality 
product  and  in  displaying  it  attractively. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plan  some  kind  of  exhibit 
right  away.’ 

Farm  Prices  Improving 

RICES  of  farm  products  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  last  seven 
years,  except  for  four  months  in  1925,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomist  at  Cornell  University. 

An  index  of  farm  prices  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  pre-war  levels,  rose  from  141  in  March 
to  145  in  April.  Eggs  advanced  24  points,  wool 
9  points,  beans  18,  cotton  7,  corn  6,  oats  and  but¬ 
ter  4,  and  potatoes  3.  An  encouraging  fact  for 
eastern  farmers  is  that  while  the  general  price 
level  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  is 
145  that  for  New  York  State  is  9  points  above 
this  average,  or  154.  Of  particular  interest  to 
dairymen  is  Dr.  Warren’s  further  statement  that 
prices  of  cattle  and  cattle  products  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  high  for  several  years. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  general  advance  in 
farm  prices  is  that  food  production  has  been 
declining  while  population  has  been  increasing. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times,  this  slow 
adjustment  is  the  real  remedy  for  hard  times  in 
agriculture. 


To  Protect  Fruit  Grower’s  Interests 

LL  fruit  growers  should  be  interested  in  M. 
C.  Burritt’s  account  in  this  issue  of  a  recent 
meeting  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  National  Horticultural  Council.  There 
are  so  many  results  that  such  a  council  can  ac¬ 
complish  for  fruit  growers,  and  the  need  of  such 
an  organization  is  so  great  that  we  wonder 
something  of  this  kind  has  not  been  done  before. 


Warn  Children  About  Highways 

“Urge  children  never  to  cross  the  road  or  run 
into  the  road  in  front  of  a  car  or  just  behind  a  car. 
Tell  them  never  to  RUN  into  the  road  but  to 
WALK,  to  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  road, 
walk  on  the  side  of  the  road  wherever  possible,  and 
never  accept  an  invitation  to  ride  from  a  stranger.” 

THE  above  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  to 
teachers  in  his  district  by  E.  G.  Soper,  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  third 
district  of  Ontario  County.  It  is  such  good  ad¬ 
vice  that  we  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  teacher  and  every  parent.  Almost  every 
local  paper  contains  sad  accounts  of  the  killing 
or  injuring  of  school  children  by  automobiles. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  drivers  to  slow 
up  while  passing  schoolhouses,  so  most  of  the 
care  and  prevention  must  be  taken  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  guardians.  A  modern  highway 
has  come  to  be  a  battlefield.  In  fact,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  kills  more  people  yearly  than  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  histor}L  We  have  become  so 
used  to  it  that  we  do  not  realize  the  tragedy 
until  it  comes  home  to  us.  Safety  first  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  highways  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  should  be  urged  on  children  daily. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

UNT  Janet,  our  Household  Editor,  came 
breezing  into  the  office  the  other  morning 
and  shortly  afterward  I  heard  her  in  excited 
conversation  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the  next 
room. 

Said  Aunt  Janet :  “Oh  dear,  I  made  an  awful 
mistake  this  morning.  I  gave  my  husband  a  dish 
of  Lux  by  mistake  for  cornflakes.”  _  _ 

“My,  my,”  said  the  girl  properly  horrified. 

“Was  he  mad?”  } 

“Was  he  mad?”  repeated  Aunt  Janet.  “I’ll 
say  he  was  mad.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth! 
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JUST  A  PA  GE  OF  PICTURES 


Where  presidents  are  made  At  the  left  Convention  Hall  at  Kansas  City,  where  Herbert  Hoover  was  nominated.  At  the  right,  the  auditorium  at  Houston,  Texas,  where  the  Democrc 
Will  probably  nominate  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York.  Three  guesses  as  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  will  preside  during  the  next  four  years  over  the  destinies  of  the  American  nation. 


(Left)  Here  are  the  men  who 
just  made  the  greatest  water  flight 
in  the  world,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Australia  by  way  of  Hawaii. 
History  will  number  them  among 
the  pioneers  who  helped  to  build 
the  air  trails  that  will  one  day 
make  all  the  world  one  big  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


(Right)  An  interior  view  of  the 
Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel  which 
connects  New  York  and  Jersey  City 
under  the  Hudson  River.  There  are 
two  tunnels,  each  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter.  Seven  years  were  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  work  and 
the  total  cost  was  $42,000,000. 


Three  guesses  as  to  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  right.  Avia¬ 
tion  certainly  is  in  the  air  in  more 
ways  than  one!  In  case  you  have 
not  guessed  by  this  time,  we  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  “Lindy”  in  cap 
and  gown  when  Chancellor  Brown 
of  New  York  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  other  day  the  degree 
of  “MAERO” ,  which  means  Master 
of  Aeronautics.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  degree  has  ever  been  con¬ 
ferred. 


Who  among  us  can  salute  the  flag 
with  more  cause  and  devotion  than 
these  old  veterans  of  the  Civil  War? 
They  are  members  of  the  famous 
35th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts. 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion  began 
sixty-seven  years  ago.  Figure  for 
yourself  how  long  we  will  be  priv¬ 
ileged  to  have  any  of  the  old  vet¬ 
erans  with  us. 


(Right)  The  beautiful  spot  at 
Brule  River,  Wisconsin,  where 
President  Coolidge  and  the  First 
Lady  are  spending  their  vacation. 
The  fishing  is  good — but  just  be¬ 
tween  you  and  us  it  is  said  that  the 
“skeeters”  are  terrible. 
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start  of  the 
Tour , , 


TO  insure  ideal  and  carefree 
performance  on  your  tour  in¬ 
stall  a  new  set  of  dependable 
Champion  Spark  Plugs.  They  will 
restore  new  car  speed,  power  and 
flexibility,  save  gas  and  oil,  and 
your  car  will  perform  better  under 
all  driving  conditions. 

Champion  is  the  better  spark  plug 
because  of  these  definite  struc¬ 
tural  and  operative  superiorities. 


An  exclusive  sillimanite  insulator 
specially  treated  to  withstand  the 
much  higher  temperature  of  the 
modern  high  compression  engine. 
New  patented  solid  copper  gasket- 
seal  that  remains  absolutely  gas 
tight  under  high  compression. 
Special  analysis  electrodes  which 
assure  a  fixed  spark  gap  under  all 
driving  conditions. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  you  can 
buy  dependable  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  with  every  assurance  of 
better  and  more  economical  car 
operation. 


CHAMPION 


TOJUBOO  *  ••  O. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


National  Horticultural  Council  Started 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Burritt 


Three  days  of 
rain  this  past 
week  gave  us  the  first  prolonged  wet 
period  we  have  had  this  spring  and 
also  the  first  big  scab  infection  period 
for  fruit.  Most  of  us  were  caught  too. 

without  the  full  pro¬ 
tection.  of  spray  or 
dust.  The  application 
had  just  been  started 
the  last  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  when 
rather  strong  west 
winds  prevailed.  A 
Sunday  intervened 
and  the  next  week 
began  with  an  east 
wind  but  by  noon  of 
Monday  the  rain  set 
in  and  was  quite  gen¬ 
eral  and  continuous  until  Friday.  Most 
of  us  had  one  side  covered  before  the 
rain  but  some  had  not  finished  the 
petal  spray  at  the  end  of  the  week 
June  9. 

An  Experience  with  Pollination 

It  was  fortunate  that  this  rain  did 
not  occur  the  week  before  during  pol¬ 
lination.  However,  the  pollination 
period  was  not  a  very  favorable  one. 
It  was  cool  and  cloudy.  Very  few  bees 
were  working.  We  may  have  been 
underestimating  the  importance  of  pol¬ 
lination  in  some  varieties  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  the  agents  of  pollina¬ 
tion.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Daniels  so  far — I  referred  to  this  in 
the  June  9th  issue — seem  to  confirm 
this  view.  Where  limbs  of  Spy  were 
bagged  and  hand  pollinated  with  Rome, 
Wealthy  and  Delicious,  nearly  every 
bud  cluster  has  set  from  one  to  four 
fruits  which  are  growing  well,  while 
on  the  check  limbs  the  fruits  are  not 
one-tenth  as  numerous.  Rome  branches 
set  in  pails  of  water  hung  in  the  trees 
gave  some  results  but  not  as  good. 
Rome  seems  to  be  the  best  pollinator 
for  Spy.  This  block  of  Spys  which 
usually  blooms  heavily  and  sets  very 
poorly  is  only  four  rows  wide  with 
Wealthy  on  one  side  and  Baldwin  on 
the  other.  This  is  the  block,  too,  on 
which  we  have  carried  on  a  nitrate 
experiment  for  three  years,  thinking 
this  might  help  to  set  fruit,  but  without 
much  practical  results.  It  now  looks 
as  if  some  Rome  or  Delicious  must  be 
grafted  in  at  frequent  intervals  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  pollinators. 

Move  to  Organize  National 
Fruit  Council 

During  the  past  week  I  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  attending  a  national  conference 
of  representatives  of  fruit  interests, 
state  horticultural  societies,  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations  and  large 
individual  growers,  to  consider  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  National  Horticultural 
Council  similar  in  form  and  purpose  to 
the  National  Dairy  Council.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  objective  is  to  protect  and  promote 
fruit  growing  interests  particularly 
along  economic  lines,  including  (1)  the 
use  of  pure  fruit  juices  and  other  fruit 
by-products,  eliminating  the  unfair 
competition  of  imitations  (2)  tariffs 
adequate  to  protect  against  foreign 
fruit  importations,  (3)  national  trans¬ 
portation  problems,  (4)  adequate  crop 
reports  and  estimates  (5)  better  stand¬ 
ardization  and  marketing  facilities,  etc. 
The  sentiment  of  the  conference  which 
represented  most  of  the  leading  fruit 
growing  states  and  of  an  extensive  cor¬ 
respondence  which  preceded  the  con¬ 
ference,  was  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  organizing  such  a  council  and 
initial  steps  were  taken  to  set  up  one. 


There  is  much  for  such 
an  organization  to  do. 
The  financing  of  such  a  Council  must 
come  largely  from  individual  and  co¬ 
operative  shippers  by  small  assess¬ 
ments  on  cars  shipped  but  the  mem¬ 
berships  of  individuals  on  a  five-dollar 
basis  and  of  horticultural  societies  and 
allied  industries  will  be  both  helpful 
and  necessary.  I  would  be  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  opinions  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  as  to  the  need  and  value  of  such 
an  organization. — M.  C.  Burritt,  June 
10,  1928. 
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prevent  scab  of  course,  but  when  the 
pink  of  the  blossom  showed  I  watched 
the  weather.  As  soon  as  rain  threat¬ 
ened  I  sprayed  those  Newtowns  so  that 
they  were  thoroughly  covered  just  be¬ 
fore  the  rain  came.  The  mixture  used 
was  2  y2  gallons  lime  suphur  and  2% 
lbs.  arsenate  lead  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons.  One  more  spray  was  put  on 
when  the  blossoms  fell.  That  fall  al¬ 
though  there  were  countless  chances 
for  the  fruit  to  become  scabbed,  never- 
the  less  due  to  the  spray  having  been 
applied  at  the  proper  time,  the  crop 
of  Newtowns  that  year  was  absolutely 
free  from  scab.  I  have  not  been 
bothered  with  scab  since.  The  lesson 
learned  at  that  time  has  proven  val¬ 
uable  in  all  succeeding  crops. 


I 


An  Experience  With  New¬ 
town  Pippins 

By  George  W.  Kuehler,  jr. 

I  HAVE  never  exactly  determined  how 
spraying  increased  my  profits  as  I 
have  always  sprayed.lt  was  taught  me 
at  Cornell  and  I  know  the  research 
bureau  of  the  state  of  which  I  am  a 
tax  payer,  supports,  studies  and  ex¬ 
periments  better  than  the  individual 
possibly  can. 

To  be  sure  the  degree  of  spraying 
has  varied  my  profits.  If  I  did  a 
thorough  job  regardless  of  whether  the 
oats  had  to  be  planted  or  the  corn 
plowed  for,  I  got  results.  Some  times 
I  was  rushed  with  the  job  and  it  al¬ 
ways  showed  up  in  the  Fall. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  proper 
spraying  at  the  right  time  almost  any 
pest  can  be  controlled.  For  instance, 
in  1915  I  had  a  fine  quantity  of  New¬ 
town  Pippins  but  had  improperly 
sprayed  them — the  pink  spray  had  been 
neglected.  Those  Newtowns  were  a 
total  loss  due  to  scab.  The  crop  wasn’t 
fit  to  harvest.  The  following  year 
these  Newtown  trees  received  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  of  11  gallons  lime 
sulphur,  %  pint  nicotine  and  2  y2  lbs; 
arsenate  of  lead  and  water  to  make 
100  gallons.  It  was  applied  at  the 
right  time.  That  spray  did  nothing  to 


More  About  Tourist 
Accomodations 

N  July  1924  I  had  a  sign  printed, 
“Rooms  for  Tourists.  Electric  Lights 
— Bath”  and  was  surprised  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tourists  who  stopped  at  our 
place.  We  discovered  that  when  the 
house  was  well  lighted  it  attracted  the 
travellers  so  we  kept  our  place  well 
lighted  in  the  evening. 

Our  guests  said  the  words  “Electric 
Lights  and  Bath”  were  attractions.  We 
lighted  our  sign  with  electricity.  Later 
we  had  a  photo  of  our  home  on  post 
cards  which  we  gave  to  the  guests  if 
they  cared  for  them  and  many  ap¬ 
preciated  the  cards. 

A  neat  appearing  place  attracts,  then 
a  neat  room,  a  clean  bed,  bathroom 
with  plenty  of  warm  water,  clean 
towels,  etc.  We  were  told  many  times 
that  our  home  was  so  homelike.  We 
did  not  change  the  living  rooms  at  all. 

We  only  served  breakfast.  As  we 
have  our  own  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  fresh  fruit  was  al¬ 
ways  served.  We  also  served  cereal 
either  cooked  or  in  the  dry  form,  bacon 
and  eggs,  bread  and  butter  or  toast 
if  preferred,  jelly,  cookies,  coffee  and 
cream.  The  guests  always  received 
generous  helpings  of  all  the  food.  After 
taking  tourists  for  a  time  we  hear  of 
our  place  being  recommended  many 
miles  away  by  former  guests.  A  good 
word  from  a  former  guest  is  the  best 
kind  of  recommendation. — Mrs.  G.  H. 
M.,  New  York. 


Driver — If  you*ve  heard  this  one — 


-stop  me. 


-Judge 
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On  the 
A.  A. 

Radio 


The  McCormick 'Deering 

Combines  the  Best  of 
McCormick  and  Deering! 


/I N  order  to  build  the  one  best 
binder  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
Ky  the  Harvester  Company  has  com¬ 
bined  the  popular  McCormick  and 
Deering  grain  binders  into  one  im¬ 
proved  perfected  machine.  The  McCor¬ 
mick’s  great  strength  and  ability  to 
withstand  severe  abuse  and  the 
Deering’s  exceptional  lightness  of 
draft  have  been  brought  together 
for  you. 

There  are  more  McCormick  and 
Deering  binders  in  the  grain  fields  than 
all  other  makes  together.  You  can  now 
have,  in  one  machine,  all  the  features 
that  bought  this  about.  And  the  new 
McCormick-Deering  has  additional  fea¬ 
tures  that  were  never  found  even  on 
McCormick  and  Deering  binders. 

There  are  many  improvements  on 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  that  your 
old  machine  does  not  have.  They  ac¬ 
complish  more  in  less  time,  with  fewer 
stops  in  the  field,  have  longer  life, 
lighter  draft,  and  are  easier  and  more 
comfortable  to  operate.  You  will  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  get  acquainted  with  these 
improvements.  Check  them  against 
your  old  machine.  Your  local  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you  by 
showing  you  the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  and  pointing  out  the  features 
your  old  machine  does  not  have. 

McCormick-Deering  binders  are  built 
in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse-drawn  sizes. 
Also,  the  10-foot  tractor  binder  for 
operation  from  the  power  take-off  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor. 

See  these  modern  binders 
at  the  local  dealer’s  store 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Nichig.a  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


The  ten-foot 
Tractor  Binder 


McCORMICK- 

DEERING 

INTERNATIONAL 

“BIG  BALL”  TWINE 

You’ve  always  known  Harvester  twine  to 
be  of  unquestioned  quality,  and  you’ve 
doubtless  found  the  “Big  Ball”  winding 
(with  the  patented  cover)  a  real  conve¬ 
nience.  Choose  one  of  the  Harvester  brands 
this  year  for  genuine  twine  economy  and 
twine  satisfaction.  Now  is  the  time. 


GUARANTEED  FOR 

Length 

Strength 

Weight 


The 

McCormick-Deering 
eight-foot  horse- 
drawn  binder 


McCormick-Deering 

GRAIN  BINDERS 


. . 


Where  to  Connect  a  Radio 
Ground? 

A  GOOD  ground  connection  is  of  great 
importance.  One  does  not  so  of¬ 
ten  stop  to  think  that  a  SHORT  ground 
connection  is  also  of  value,  however. 
The  average  radio  user  will  connect 
the  ground  wire  to  the  nearest  rad¬ 
iator  without  further  thought. 

However — this  does  not  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  BEST  ground  connection.  For 
example,  the  radiator  system  consists 
of  iron  pipes  fitted  together  without 
what  would  be  called  perfect  electrical 
connections  between  them.  The  pipes 
run  to  the  furnace.  Then  from  the 
furnace  a  pipe  will  be  connected  to. the 
water  system.  Cases  are  known 
where  the  radiator  system  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  grounded — it  forms  a  “capac¬ 
ity”  ground  but  not  a  real  good  ground 
contact  in  such  instances. 

The  best  plan,  though  one  that  can¬ 
not  always  be  worked  out,  is  to  run  a 
length  of  fairly  heavy  wire — which 
need  not  be  insulated  at  all — in  the 
most  direct  line  to  the  water  main  en¬ 
tering  from  the  street.  If  there  is 
a  wrater  meter,  connect  the  wire  on 
the  STREET  SIDE. 

Make  the  connection  by  using  a 
strong  ground  clamp,  first  filing  and 
sandpapering  the  pipe  free  of  paint, 
aluminum  paint,  dirt,  etc. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  this 
sort  of  ground,  try  attaching  several 
ground  wires  to  radiators,  water  pipes, 
etc. 

Country  folks,  having  no  city  water 
supply,  can  make  the  best  ground  con¬ 
tact  by  buying  about  six  feet  of  copper 
screening,  about  two  feet  in  width, 
near  the  window  where  the  lead-in  en¬ 
ters  and  also,  if  possible,  in  a  damp 
spot.  The  screen  should  be  about  two 
feet  or  more  deep  and  well  soldered 
to  a  piece  of  heavy  copper  wire  as  the 
ground  lead. 

*  *  -E: 

I  see  several  types  of  “clarifiers,”  “in¬ 
terference  eliminators,”  etc:,  being  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  50c  to 
$2.00.  Could  you  tell  me  the  principle 
of  these  devices?  They  seem  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  aerial  and  the  set. 

UCH  a  device  is  a  variable  con¬ 
denser  adjusted  by  a  3mall  knob 
which  controls  pressure  on  plates  usu¬ 
ally  separated  by  mica  sheets.  A  fixed 
condenser  will  usually  suffice,  but  of 
course  the  required  capacity  cannot  be 
foretold  and  the  variable  type  is  bet¬ 
ter.  The  condenser  is  useful  always 
where  the  aerial  and  lead-in  combined 
are  very  long  or  where  a  great  deal 
of  local  interference  is  encountered. 

*  *  * 

What  is  meant  by  “individually  shield¬ 
ing  the  stages  of  a  i-adio  set”? 

HE  tuning  coil  and  variable  con¬ 
denser  comprising  each  “stage”  in 
the  radio  frequency  amplifier  is  usual¬ 
ly  enclosed  within  a  metal  box  in  such 
a  set.  This  keeps  out  moisture,  pre¬ 
vents  body  capacity  effects  and  elimi¬ 
nates  stray  coupling  between  the 
stages  so  as  to  prevent  oscillation. 
Shielding  allows  the  set  to  be  assembl¬ 
ed  more  compactly. — B.  Foote. 


What  Congress  Did  for 
Agriculture 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
within  the  ten  days  after  the  ad- 


ing  that  any  bills  not  signed  within  ten 
days  are  automatically  vetoed  and 
some  members  of  Congress  holding 
that  this  applies  only  where  Congress 

A  ■ 


is  in  actual  adjournment  whereas  now 
they  are  simply  in  recess  between  ses¬ 
sions.  It  is  probable  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  this 
question. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Projects  Defeated 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  building  of 
Boulder  dam  but  a  vote  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  Senate  was  prevented  by  a 
filibuster.  The  proposed  Boulder  dam 
is  a  big  irrigation  and  power  project  in 
the  West.  Those  opposed  to  it  feel 
that  we  already  have  an  overpro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  at  least  wait  until  greater 
production  is  needed  before  spending 
money  on  dams.  Another  bill  called 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Irrigation  project  as  well  as  appro- 


This  was  strongly  opposed  by  many 
farm  organizations  and  failed  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  either  House. 

The  bills  which  failed  to  pass  are  not 


dead  issues  but  will  doubtlessly  be 
brought  up  again  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 


Working  From  Grades  to 
Purebreds  in  Allegany 
County 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
time  this  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
as  a  cash  crop.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  hires  one  man  by 
the  year  and  in  addition,  his  20-year 
old  son  is  staying  at  home  helping 
with  the  work.  This  son  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  machinery  and  drives  the 
tractor  most  of  the  time  when  it  is 
used. 

In  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  a 
short  course  in  the  general  agricultural 
course  at  the  State  College  and  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  he  has 
received  from  this. 

In  speaking  of  methods  of  keeping 
up  fertility  on  his  farm,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  said,  “The  manure  of  the  herd  is 
plowed  under  for  corn  and  if  there  is 


any  surplus  it  is  used  to  top-dress  the 
new  seeding.  We  plan  to  use  a  ton 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre  once 
every  rotation.  We  invested  a  little 
more  heavily  than  usual  in  fertilizer 
last  spring  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
low  in  price,  using  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  with  the  crops 
this  year  except  beans,  where  we  used 
five  hundred  pounds.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  acting  as  the 
local  Grange  secretary.  He  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Pomona  Grange  and  the 
entire  family  are  enthusiastic  grangers. 

The  farm  is  located  in  a  pleasant 
valley  just  off  the  main  road.  It  is 
convenient  to  town  and  railroad  with¬ 
out  the  annoyance  of  heavy  traffic  past 
the  farm.  The  buildings  are  adequate 
but  not  pretentious.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
impresses  one  as  a  modest  farmer  who 
has  planned  ahead  and  worked  steadi¬ 
ly  toward  a  goal.  Although  he  has  not 
yet  accomplished  all  he  wishes,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  years  of  hard  work  are  be¬ 
coming  apparent  and  his  reputation  for 
sound  common  sense  is  growing  among 
the  farmers  of  Allegany  County. 


journment  of  Congress.  There  is  still  priating  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
discussion  about  this,  some  maintain-  reclamation  of  southern  swampland. 
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WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  send  only  $1.00  and  pay  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen.  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Write  for 
catalog  or  send  full  amt.  with  order  and  save  ptge.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M. Anconas  . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38  $  75 

S.C.B.  Minorcas,  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rooks,  R.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds  2.50  5.00  10.00  48  95 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00  5.00  11.00  52  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.25  8.00  16.00  75  145 

Asst’d.  Heavy  Mixed . 2.75  4.50  8.50  42  80 

Asst’d.  Odds  and  Ends .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34  68 

For  Quality  Prices  Add  3c  Per  Chick  to  these  prices.  Pullets  6  wks.  50c  each 
— 8  wks.  at  75c  each. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  1. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

\Keustone/  HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 

,  «oiCn-|  FULL  0F  VITALITY. 

/  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

u  We  have  decided  to  sell  for  the  last 

/  part  of  the  hatching  season  (as  per 
IjskmAl  ./  our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  18  years  experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds — Mixed  .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds — Mixed .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No.  1  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 
than  above  prices. 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
theiU.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _ $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 

rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J„  Phone  1604  or  337. 

BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

Lots  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  42.00  80.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  42.00  80.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  11.00  52.00 

Assorted  . 6.50  30.00  58.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Delivery  Summer  Prices  Catalogue  Free 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed  . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50;  $32  per 
100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A 

"""I  will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

/MS  •  1  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  niPlfOS.C.W.  Leghorns...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

tlllUia  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

^ ^ — Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.00  $  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  BANRKYER’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

D.L..  Excellent  in  quality  and  vitality. 

£»S«jy  Selling  now  at  June  prices — Light 

Breeds  8c;  Heavies  10c,  and  White  Wyandottes  lie. 
Take  itnmediate  advantage  of  this  excellent  June 
weather  for  chick  raising.  All  matings  culled  very 
closely  for  production.  100%  live  delivery.  MILTON 
POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Penna. 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 

Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  hut  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa. 


Baby  CHICKS 


— Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubators  from  high-class, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Buff, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred. 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $  1 1 .00  per  100 ; 
White  Wyandottes  $12.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$15.00  per  100.  Heavy  broilers  $9.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
quantities.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  Desk  H. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

™ear  The  Valley  Hatchery,  a.™  a 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns . . .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

50  100  1000 


.$4.50 

$8.00  $  70 

.  4.50 

8.00 

70 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

5.00 

9.00 

80 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

.  4.00 

7.00 

60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  Reds . 

25  50  100 

$2.75  $5. on  $m  nn 

►  Barred  Rocks . 

. .  2.75 

5.00 

10.00 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

Heavy  Mixed.) . 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

Light  Mixed . 

less — 1000  lots.  Ic 

.  2.25 

less. 

4.00 

Free 

7.00 

range. 

100%  delivery. 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


Circular. 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Best  for 
Baby  Chicks, 
'‘Growing  Stock  and  All  Layers 

Fresh,  pure,  sanitary.  Uniform 
in  texture  and  analysis.  Highest 
feeding  value— contains  32%  Pro¬ 
tein,  50%  Lactose (  sugar  of  milk), 
and  8%  bone-building  Minerals. 
Can  be  fed  dry  in  the  mash  or 
dissolved  in  water.  Sour  it  if  you 
want  lactic  acid. 

Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
valuable  for  Calves — saves  high- 
priced  vrhole  milk.  Makes  Pigs 
grow  faster. 

Write  today  for  free  Bulletins 
and  latest  prices.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc. 

Room  2110,11  W.  42d  St 
New  York 
City 


ie's'd 

IX  plan 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Maintaining  Production  in  Hot  Weather 


STANDARD  egg  production  in  New 
Jersey  for  June  is  18  eggs  per  bird, 
for  July  it  is  16  eggs,  and  for  August 
13  eggs.  Whether  or  not  a  flock  makes 
standard  production  during  these  three 
months  depends  entirely  on  the  care 
it  is  given  by  the  poultryman. 

Successful  poultrymen  agree  that 
good  summer  egg  production  depends 
on  attention  to  little  details  of  man¬ 
agement  and  not  on  one  outstanding 
factor.  Culling  the  flock,  for  example, 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  in 
obtaining  standard  production,  hut  just 
one  of  the  many  factors.  In  fact,  cull¬ 
ing  should  be  last  in  the  effort  to  hold 
production. 

The  laying  house  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  first,  as  a  means  of  holding  egg 
production.  All  windows  should  be 
opened  to  provide  good  ventilation  and 
to  keep  the  house  cool. 

Kill  Lice  and  Mites 

Lice  and  mites  are  often  the  cause 
of  the  flock  falling  off  in  production. 
Careful  inspection  of  the  birds  and 
coop  should  he  made  once  a  month  for 
these  parasites.  It  is  considered  a  good 
practice  to  treat  the  flock  for  body  lice 
by  using  sodium  floride  or  any  lice 
powder.  Generally,  one  treatment  is 
sufficient  for  the  entire  summer.  The 
roost,  drop-boards,  and  nests  should  be 
painted  with  any  coal  tar  product  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  mites.  When 
such  cannot  be  obtained,  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  oil  and  old  crank  case  oil 
from  the  tractor  or  automobile  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 

Heavy  consumption  of  mash,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  heavy  production,  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  summer  by  feeding  only 
8  or  10  pounds  of  grain  to  each  100 
birds;  keeping  mash  always  before  the 
birds;  and  keeping  the  layers  confined 
to  the  house  where  they  will  always 
be  near  the  mash  hoppers. 

Other  factors  found  to  be  important 
in  feeding  are:  a  daily  supply  of  fresh 
green  feed  such  as  dandelions,  lawn 
clippings,  and  weeds  from  the  garden; 
and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean, 
cool  water. 

When  production  falls  below  50  per 
cent,  it  is  time  to  start  culling,  if  the 
factors  mentioned  have  been  carefully 
followed. — N.  J.  State  College  of 

AGRICULTURE. 


TV/iTro  White  Leghorns,  $7;  Barred 
5  1-1  I  8  K  S  Bocks.  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  lot). 
LI  ii  VIVl/  Postpaid.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular,  free. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  Eggs  15.50-100 
“Duck  News’’  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE 
blip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorns  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8c. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c;  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks  guaranteed.  "New”  circular 

free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


well  may  be  filled  with  rounded  stones 
or  covered  with  a  piece  of  metal  lathe 
or  wooden  lattice. 

A  piped  system  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  in  use  of  labor,  but  poultrymen  who 
use  a  rotation  system  of  ranges  can 
not  afford  to  bury  pipe  to  every  range 
in  order  to  get  cool  water.  To  keep 
exposed  pipes  cool  sow  a  heavy  strip 
of  grain  along  the  location  of  the  pipe 
line.  Just  before  the  grain  heads,  bend 
the  grain  over  the  pipe,  and  cover  with 
grain  bags,  which  should  he  kept  wet 
during  the  summer. 

California  poultrymen  are  extensive¬ 
ly ’using  an  automatic  faucet  control. 
A  different  type  has  been  placed  on  the 
eastern  market  at  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

Give  your  range  stock  fresh,  cool 
water  at  a  clean  source  of  supply. — C. 
D.  Anderson. 


Watering  Chicks  on  Range 

RANGE  watering  is  a  problem  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  study  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  poultryman  if 
he  is  to  develop  a  system  which  is 
both  sanitary  and  economical  in  the  use 
of  labor. 

The  sanitary  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  of  keeping  the  ground  immediate¬ 
ly  surrounding  the  water  container,  in 
a  reasonable  degree  of  dryness.  In  the 
case  of  a  portable  system,  this  may  be 
easily  solved  by  a  constant  shifting  of 
containers  every  two  or  three  days.  If, 
however,  a  piped  system  is  in  use,  a 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  One 
may  apply  a  few  shovelfuls  of  sand 
under  each  outlet  every  week  or  dig 
a  small,  shallow,  dry  well.  The  dry 


Price  for  Six  Weeks  Old 
Chickens 

I  would  like  to  have  you  advise  me 
about  quotations  on  6  weeks  old  broilers. 
They  weigh  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
price  on  5  weeks  old  pullets.  I  have  a 
market  for  the  above  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  an  early  reply. W.  M.  W.,  New 
York. 

WE  referred  the  above  question  to 
a  commercial  hatchery  and  fol¬ 
lowing  is  their  reply: 

•‘We  never  sell  chicks  at  this  age, 
so  perhaps  it  would  be  rather  hard 
for  us  to  give  you  really  good  informa¬ 
tion.  We  sell  ten-week-old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  at  $1.20  each.  If  your 
subscriber  has  White  Leghorns,  prob¬ 
ably  a  fair  price  would  be  65  cents 
each  for  the  pullets,  and  50  cents  each 
if  sold  in  a  mixed  lot  of  both  pullets 
and  cockerels.  If  a  heavy  breed,  add 
about  20  cents  to  the  above  figures. 
Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  stock  they 
have  to  sell  will  affect  the  price  they 
should  ask  for  the  stock  they  have  to 
sell.” 


Select  Cockerels  for 
Breeders  Early 

WHEN  saving  cockerels  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  best  results  will  he 
obtained  by  keeping  at  least  twice  as 
many  as  will  be  needed  and  by  pick¬ 
ing  them  out  when  they  are  still  rather 
young,  at  least  by  the  time  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cockerels  are  sold  for 
broilers,  or  when  they  are  separated 
from  the  pullets. 

In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
select  the  cockerels  that  mature  fast¬ 
est,  and  that  have  deep  bodies,  broad 
backs  and  well  developed  combs.  Later 
those  that  develop  undesirable  traits 
can  he  culled  out.  If  this  job  is  put 
off  till  fall  there  is  a  smaller  chance 
of  getting  the  right  birds. 

Ten  Hurdles  in  Pullet 
Raising 

PROFESSOR  H.  L.  Kempster,  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  says 
that  there  are  ten  hurdles  that  the 
poultry  raiser  must  face  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  pullets.  He  says  they 
are: 

1.  Hatch  early. 

2.  Raise  each  brood  separately. 

3.  Feed  balanced  rations. 

4.  Range  on  fresh  ground. 

5.  Separate  the  cockerels  from  the 
pullets. 

6.  Get  chicks  out  doors  early. 

7.  Provide  summer  shade. 

8.  Don’t  feed  mites  and  lice. 

9.  Provide  sufficient  space. 

10.  Practice  cleanliness. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  23,  1928 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


More  About  New 

JUDGING  from  the  correspondence 
we  receive  many  of  our  New  York 
readers  are  not  just  sure  as  to  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  new  milk  regu¬ 
lations  which  go  into  effect  July  1st. 
The  one  point  about  which  we  are 
asked  most  frequently  is  possibility  of 
legally  selling  milk  to  one’s  neighbors 
where  the  bulk  of  production  of  the 
farm  goes  to  a  milk  shipping  or  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  where  the  milk  is  pas¬ 
teurized. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  Sanitary 
Code  as  applying  to  milk  dealers  who 
sell  in  cities  or  villages  are : 

1.  A  tightening  up  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  bacteria  count,  or 
in  other  words  a  reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria  permissible  in  the  va¬ 
rious  grades  of  milk. 

2.  A  provision  that  all  milk  and 
cream  must  be  either  from  cows  that 
have  been  tuberculin  tested  or  that  the 
milk  must  be  pasteurized.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  ruling  is  that  milk  may 
be  labeled  Grade  B  raw  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  made  a  formal  application 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  asking  for  a  tuberculin 
test  of  his  cattle.  This  provision  is  put 
in  to  give  time  for  dairymen  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

Regulations  Where  Milk  is  Sold 
to  Neighbors 

There  are  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  Sanitary  Code  which, 
in  brief,  state  that  all  milk  must  be 
sold  in  bottles  conspicuously  labeled 
with  the  grade,  that  refrigeration  must 
be  provided  and  that  the  rooms  or 
buildings  in  which  the  milk  or  cream 
is  handled  must  be  suitable,  etc.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  write  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  at  Albany 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Chapter  Three 
of  the  Sanitary  Code  which  gives  the 
regulations  for  milk  and  cream.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  dairyman  cannot  afford 
to  meet  all  the  provisions  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Code  in  order  to  sell  milk  to  a  few 
neighbors. 

We  find,  however,  that  a  provision 
has  been  made  whereby  a  dairyman 
under  certain  conditions  may  secure  a 
permit  making  it  entirely  legal  for  him 
to  sell  milk  in  small  quantities  outside 
of  incorporated  villages  and  cities.  The 
following  quotation  taken  from  Chap¬ 
ter  Three  of  the  Sanitary  Code  ex¬ 
plains  how  this  may  be  done. 

“The  health  officer  of  a  town  may 
issue  a  provisional  permit  for  the  sale 
of  milk  or  cream,  notwithstanding 
failure  or  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  to  comply  with  certain  re¬ 
quirements  when 

(a)  in  his  best  judgment  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  requirements  is  im¬ 
practicable,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  and 

(b)  such  milk  is  to  be  sold  only  in 
an  isolated  rural  community,  not  an 
incorporated  village,  and 

(c)  there  is  no  person  holding  a 
regularly  issued  permit  from  the 
health  officer  from  whom  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  consumers  to  obtain  milk 
and 

(d)  it  is  his  best  judgment  that  the 
sale  of  milk  under  such  provisional 
permit  will  not  endanger  the  public 
health'  and  that  refusal  to  issue  such 
a  provisional  permit  would  deprive  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  a 
supply  of  milk  necessary  for  domestic 
purposes,  and 

(e)  the  application  for  such  permit 
has  been  endorsed  in  writing  by  the 
district  state  health  officer,  after  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Such  a  provisional  permit  shall  be 
issued  only  upon  a  form  provided  for 
the  purpose  by  the  State  Department 


Milk  Regulations 

of  Health  and  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  health  officer  if  in  his 
judgment  its  continuation  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable.” 

Questions  might  properly  be  asked 
where  the  words,  “notwithstanding 
failure  or  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  to  comply  with  certain  re¬ 
quirements”  could  be  construed  to  in¬ 
clude  failure  to  make  application  for  a 
tuberculin  test.  To  clear  up  this  point 
we  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  received  the  following  reply: 

“I  note  your  question  as  to  whether 
the  provisions  for  the  issuance  of  pro¬ 
visional  permits  in  Regulation  3  of 
Chapter  III  of  the  Sanitary  Code  not¬ 
withstanding  failure  of  applicant  to 
comply  with  certain  requirements, 
might  in  any  case  be  construed  to  meet 
the  situation  where  a  man  fails  to 
make  application  for  a  tuberculin  test. 
It  is  possible  to  exempt  an  applicant 
from  making  application  for  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test  within  the  intent  of  this  pro¬ 
vision.  As  you  know,  however,  pro¬ 
visional  permits  may  only  be  issued  in 
isolated  rural  communities  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  outlined  in  Regulation  3 
of  Chapter  III  a  copy  of  which  is  en¬ 
closed  herewith.” 

As  we  understand  this  letter  the  reg¬ 
ulation  might  be  construed  to  cover 
failure  to  make  application  for  tuber¬ 
culin  test  but  that  this  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  decided  by  the  health  officer 
of  the  town. 

Anyone  wishing  to  sell  milk  to 
neighbors  living  outside  of  incorporated 
villages  and  who  find  it  impossible  or 
impractical  to  comply  with  all  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Code  should 
write  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  to  get  an  application  form  for 
such  a  permit  and  submit  it  to  the 
town  health  officer  for  his  approval. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  man  who 
owns  one  or  two  cows  cannot  hope  to 
get  a  permit  to  sell  milk  in  an  incor¬ 
porated  village  under  Regulation  3, 
but  that  he  must  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Code. 


A  New  System  for  Jersey 
Herd  Improvement 

THE  Directors  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  recently  organized 
a  new  system  of  testing  known  as  the 
Herd  Improvement  Registry.  It  will 
become  effective  July  1,  1928. 

The  herd  test  plan  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  past.  The 
primary  object  is  to  obtain  records 
from  which  definite  herd  improvement 
may  be  made.  The  new  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  offers  Jersey 
breeders  a  herd  test  which  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  as  official,  and  recorded  and 
published  as  such. 

Rules  for  the  new  Registry  are  quite 
simple:  All  tests  will  be  made  under 
the  supervision  of  superintendents  of 
official  testing  in  the  various  states. 
Local  testing  supervisors  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  State  Superintendents  of 
Official  Testing  to  conduct  the  tests. 
Registered  Jerseys  only  will  be  eligible 
for  this  Registry,  but  all  registered 
cows  that  have  ever  come  into  milk 
must  be  entered  in  this  test.  The 
herd  test  year  may  begin  with  the 
first  of  any  calendar  month  and  shall 
continue  for  twelve  months.  The  fee 
for  entering  a  herd  is  $5.00. 

The  Club  shall  issue  a  certificate  to 
the  owner  of  each  herd  completing  one 
year’s  record. 
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Now— 

for  profits 
this  winter 

Pi  an  ahead!  Business  success,  like 
an  army’s  success  in  battle,  goes 
to  the  party  that’s  prepared. 

Call  a  Craine  man  now.  Put  your 
silo  needs  up  to  him.  He  repre¬ 
sents  Ion'*  experience.  He  has  no 
axe  to  grind  over  what  hind  of 
silo  you  need — wood  stave,  triple 
wall,  tile,  concrete  stave,  solid 
concrete — or  a  rebuilt  job.  Craine 
makes  them  all — gives  you  the 
most  silo  service  per  dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog.  Call  a 
Craine  Man  and  get  squared  away 
for  profits  this  winter. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

80  Wilson  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CRAINE  LINE 

SILOS 


Save Moneu  on  Silo  Filling 

D QnArti'  f hutidrodo  a f  R 1  i -rTord  TTncilonro  P iiftor  rvumoro  I 


Reports  from  hundreds  of  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter  owners 
show  that  silo-filling  costs  are  cut  H  to  H  by  saving  in  labor 
and  power.  The  large  capacity  saves  hours  of  filling  time — 
the  self  feed  feature  saves  at  least  one  man — Blizzard  cuts 
fast  as  two  men  can  throw  bundles  from  the  load.  Light¬ 
running  efficiency  means  most  work  per  H.  P.  Get  the  catalog. 
Gears  run  In  oil.  Elevated  125  feet  In  test. 

Amazingly  light-running.  Record  capacity  for  each  size. 

Automatic  self-feed.  Makes  fine-cut  ensilage. 

Adjustable  outle 


FREE 

Here’s  real  help 
for  sizing-up  cutters 

Tells  how  to  figure  actual 
capacity  of  any  ensilage 
cutter.  How  to  figure  pul¬ 
ley  speed.  What  speed  is 
most  efficient. 

Study  Blizzard  specifica¬ 
tions  and  rating.  Compare 
power  needed,  capacity  se¬ 
cured  .quality  of  work  done, 
safety,  convenience,  etc. 
You’ll  understand  why 
Blizzard  has  averaged  27% 
gain  or  more  each  year 
since  1924. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfe.  Co. 
Dent.  85  Canton,  0. 


twice 
a  day 

for 

1234567 

months 


You  climb  up  your  silo 
and  fork  out  silage-  Do 
this  in  the  safest,  easiest 
way — the  Unadilla  way! 

The  Unadilla  has  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight  doors 
that  just  can’t  stick  or 
freeze.  These  doors  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  open¬ 
ing  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  No  more  hand 
over  head  pitching  of  tons 
of  silage— all  you  do  is 
push  out  the  silage  as 
you’d  push  a  milk  stool 
out  of  your  way. 

The  door  fasteners  form 
a  permanent,  steady  lad¬ 
der,  convenient,  safe. 

Real  Discounts  for  Cash 
Time  Payments  if  Wanted 

Don’t  wait!  Write  at 
once  for  big  illustrated 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  andZvats 

UNADIU  A  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 
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niIRnr<i  bred  sows,  fall  pigs. 

l/uixucj  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  Wo 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — -thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

6  to  8  weeks  old . . $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  .A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each ;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  1  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 
P.  S. — I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  6  to  7  weeks  old.  $3.75  each;  S  to 
0  weeks  old,  $4.25.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  $4.50 
each.  Ship  any  amount  on  approval.  C.O.D.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my 
expense.  SUFFOLK  FARM,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS— FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $4  each ;  3  months  old,  $4.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites.  2  months  old.  $4.75 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $5  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee — Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115, 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Prompt  Delivery 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants 
of  prospective  buyers  without  delay;  high  grade  stock 
that  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  cross — Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  whites,  having  size  and  breeding.  $5.00  each. 
Crates  supplied  free.  Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  dis-, 
satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  BOX  83,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


PIGS 


Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old.  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Express  Prepaid  on  6  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Chester,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  p:_c  3ni]  Cbnafc  for  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 
Grade  rl5s  ana  OnOaiS  to  8  wks.  old  $6  ea. ;  3 
mos.  old  $10  ea.  C<  E<  BQSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa, 


730 X  10 


We  have  an  easy  payment 
Which  enables  you  to  have  the  b 
of  a  Jamesway  Ventilating  Systi 
Barns,  Poultry  and  Hog  Houses, 
way  Ventilation  is  Better  and 
Less. 

This  Book  FRE1 

Tells  all  facts  about  proper 
write  to  office  nearest  you.  In  writ¬ 
ing  state  kind  of  building  to  be 
ventilated  and  number  of  head 
housed. 

JAMES  MFG.  COj 
Dept.  7929 

Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.,  EImira,\.Y 


White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


Out  of  blood  tested  high 

producing  breeders . 
Prices  on  request 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAT 

Top  Market  Prices 
and  Over 

For  fancy  eggs  White  and  Brown  all  year  round. 
Returns  daily.  TRY  us  on  your  next  case  and  con¬ 
vince  yourself.  Write  for  shipping  tags.  Ref.  Your 
Bank.  Interstate  Trust  Co.,  Franklin  Branch, N.  Y. 
All  Commercial  Agencies. 

WM.  MENZER,  Inc.,  77-79  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Market 
Your  Broilers 

Delay  May  Cost  You  Money 

Ship  everything  you  raise  to  one  commission  house 
whose  outlet  is  unlimited  for  live  poultry,  calves, 
lambs  and  eggs.  Checks  mailed  daily  at  top  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Write  for  tags,  coops,  market  Quota¬ 
tions,  information  on  best  shipping  days,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  INC., 

50-54  GRACE  AVENUE, 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


rppC  Etc. — Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  jour  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG 
Duane  Street,  New  York  City 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2.90 

2.70 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.06 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

1.90 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

May  Prices  Announced 

Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  May  for 


3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.22 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.16 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 15 


Net  Cash  to  farmers . $2.01 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in 
May,  1927,  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.07 
(3%,  $1.87).  The  May,  1926,  net  cash 
price  was  $1.98%  for  3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.14%  per 
hundred,  ($2.34%  for  3.5%  milk).  The 
price  paid  in  May,  1927,  was  $2.30 
for  3%  milk  ($2.50  for  3.5%).  The 
May  1926,  price  was  $2.20  (3%). 

Butter  Off  a  Fraction 

CREAMERY  June  15, 

SALTED  June  13  June  8  1927 

Higher  than  extra  .  4414.4434  4414.45  42%-43'A 

Extra  (92sc) .  43%  43%-44  42  -42% 

84-91  score  .  40%-43%  40  -43%  35%-4l 

Lower  Grades .  39  -40  39  -39%  34  -35 

The  butter  market  is  off  a  fraction 
in  price  compared  with  last  week,  al¬ 
though  the  condition  of  the  market 
itself  is  fairly  firm.  There  has  been  a 
flutter  since  last  week’s  report  that 
was  interesting,  but  it  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  On  the  9th 
the  bulls  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
shoved  the  values  up  a  fraction,  but 
by  the  11th  the  trade  came  back  to 
earth,  buyers  insisting  that  values  were 
too  high,  considering  the  expected  in¬ 
crease  in  supplies. 

The  cold  storage  situation  has  swung 
around  so  at  the  moment,  storage  hold¬ 
ings  are  considerably  short  of  those 
of  a  year  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  sea¬ 
son  is  late,  and  that  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  with  increasing  arrivals 
we  will  see  an  increase  a  little  later  on. 
However,  there  are  those  who  are  pess¬ 
imistic  or  optimistic,  depending  on  the 
viewpoint,  taking  the  stand  that  we 
are  going  to  see  less  butter  than  a 
year  ago  that  would  easily  justify 
present  price  levels. 

Speculators  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  hold.  They  have  been  maintain¬ 
ing  right  along  that  prices  are  too  high 
for  a  long  hold.  However,  each  week 
sees  a  few  more  joining  the  buyers. 
This  has  served  to  keep  the  gradual 
increase  in  receipts  absorbed  and  has 
helped  to  avoid  serious  accumulation. 
During  the  first  part  of  June  the 
weather  was  cool  and  the  consumptive 
trade  was  very  satisfactory.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  therefore, 
supply  has  cleared  more  closely  than 
was  generally  anticipated. 

Cheese  Market  a  Shade  Higher 


STATE  June  15, 

FLATS  June  13  June  6  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  24%-25%  24  -25%  24  -25 

Fresh  Average  -  23% 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  .  29  -30  29  -30  25  -26% 


The  cheese  market  continues  in  the 
same  strong  tone  that  we  reported  a 
week  ago.  The  demand  for  fancy 
fresh  cheese  has  actually  gained  in 
volume,  and  there  has  been  a  slight 
advance  in  country  prices  in  both  up¬ 
state  section  as  well  as  Wisconsin. 
Although  the  make  is  increasing  slow¬ 


ly,  nevertheless  it  is  running  behind 
last  year’s  make  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Nearby  Fancy  Eggs  Higher 


NEARBY  WHITE 

June  15, 

Hennery 

June 

13  June  6 

1927 

Selected  Extras  .. 

37  -38 

35  -37 

30  -31 

Average  Extras  .... 

34(4 -36 

33  -34 

28  -29 

Extra  Firsts  . 

32(4-34 

32  -32(4 

26  -27 

Firsts  . 

31  -32 

30(4-31(4 

25  -25(4 

Gathered  . 

29  -33 

29  -32(4 

23  -27 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

34(4-36 

34(4-36 

27  -31 

Gathered  . 

29(4-34 

29(4-34(4 

23  -27 

The  nearby 

egg 

market  has  im- 

proved  during 

the 

past  week,  the 

fancier  grades  getting  the  lion’s  share 

of  the  improvement.  Just  how  sound 
the  situation  is  following  this  advance 
is  hard  to  say  for  the  rest  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  more  or  less  an  unsettled  affair. 
The  government  cold  storage  report  of 
holdings  on  June  1  caused  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  some  quarters.  The  report 
showed  a  somewhat  larger  into-storage 
movement  than  was  generally  expected. 
This  had  quite  an  effect  on  sentiment, 
and  some  buyers  held  off  to  await  fur¬ 
ther  developments,  confining  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  immediate  trade  needs.  This 
uncertainty  in  the  trade  had  more  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  mid-western  and  south¬ 
western  goods. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Off 


FOWLS 

June  13 

June  6 

June  15, 
1927 

Colored  . 

26-27 

29 

25 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  .. . 

— 

18-23 

26 

20 

Colored  . 

28-43 

30-50 

.  30-42 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

..... 

15-33 

20-38 

22-24 

20-28 

22-25 

The  live  poultry  market,  especially 
fowls,  is  off  its  feed,  upside  down,  or 
what-have-you.  It  appears  that  the 
greatest  trouble  lies  with  the  consump¬ 
tive  demand.  The  week  ending  the 
16th  shows  hardly  any  more  fowls  ar¬ 
riving  than  a  week  ago,  and  yet  deal¬ 
ers  were  offering  almost  any  conces¬ 
sion  in  order  to  move  stock.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  poor  consumptive  demand, 
light  southern  fowls  have  been  running 
very  poor.  The  only  birds  that  are  sell¬ 
ing  well  at  all  are  the  good  medium 
sizes. 

Heavier  receipts  of  broilers  have  also 
resulted  in  lower  prices  for  these  goods. 
Small  broilers  and  most  of  the  leg¬ 
horns  have  been  hard  to  move.  The 
increase  in  the  arrivals  have  charac¬ 
terized  both  the  freight  as  well  as  the 
express  markets. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

June  13 

June  6 

Year 

Wheat  (July) . 

1.39 '4 

1.45 

1.44% 

Corn  (July) . 

1 .00% 

1 .06% 

.99 'A 

Oats  (July) . 

.53% 

.56% 

•  48% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.75  % 

1.85 

1.59 'A 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.20 

1 .26(4 

1.13% 

Oats,  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.82 

.60% 

FEEDS 

June  II, 

(At  Buffalo) 

June  9 

June  2 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.50 

44.50 

35.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

35.00 

34.00 

32.50 

Hard  Bran  . . 

36.00 

37.00 

33.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

38.50 

38.00 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

42.00 

37.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

41.00 

40.50 

36.00 

Red  Dog  . 

44.50 

44.50 

41.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

44.00 

43.00 

38.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

46.25 

45.00 

38.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

42.00 

40.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

40.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

58.00 

39.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

66.00 

67.00 

42.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

68.00 

69.00 

44.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

52.00 

53.00 

47.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

/narket  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Potatoes  Continue  to  Drag 

The  tight  situation  in  the  potato 
market  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  the  shipping  districts.  The 
extremely  low  prices  have  resulted  in 
hasty  conferences  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  To  help  matters  the  shippers 
have  agreed  to  send  in  only  top  grades, 
No.  2’s  being  held  back  and  left  in  the 
field.  To  date,  however,  this  has  had 
no  material  effect.  The  hot,  sultry 
weather  of  the  12th  and  13th  disrupted 
consumptive  demand,  and  that  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  slack  buying.  We 
suggest  that  someone  page  Messrs. 
McNary  and  Haugen.  They  will  be 
found  conveniently  absent,  we  believe, 
if  they  were  asked  to  untangle  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  potato  situation  with  some  of 
their  pet  laws.  Florida  Spaulding 
Rose  have  been  bringing  from  $1.50  to 


$3.50  for  No.  1  stock,  while  South  Car¬ 
olina  No.  1  Cobblers  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  from  $2.50  to  $3.25,  with  a  few 
special  marks  at  $3.50.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Cobblers  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 
Virginia  Norfolks  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Deduct  transportation  charges  and  see 
where  these  fellows  get  off. 

Hay  Continues  Its  Firmness 

The  hay  market  continues  to  be  firm, 
No.  1  Timothy  still  selling  at  $25.00 
with  an  occasional  premium  being  paid 
for  extra  choice  stock.  There  is  little 
or  no  No.  1  arriving.  Straw  also  con¬ 
tinues  scarce.  There  has  been  a  slight 
advance  in  the  timothy  mixtures  No.  1 
selling  for  $24.00,  and  No.  2  at  $22.00 
to  $23.00. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  shaded  slightly 
since  last  week,  and  the  market  is  quite 
irregular.  The  best  lines  sold  as  high 
as  $17.00  on  the  13th,  with  most  of  the 
sales  averaging  from  $12.00  to  $16.00. 

Steers  continue  steady,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10.00  to  $14.50. 

Bulls  continue  steady  at  unchanged 
prices.  Heavy  fat  states  selling  as 
high  as  $9.50  with  light  and  common 
stock  as  low  as  $5.50. 

Cows  hold  firm  with  some  lines  es¬ 
pecially  the  under  grades  selling  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  choicest  marks  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $9.00.  Fleshly  to  good 
heavy  cutters  are  up  25  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Fair  to  heavy  canners  have  ad¬ 
vanced  50  cents,  as  have  light  and  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Reactor  cows  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  13th  from  $5.00  to  $9.50. 

Lambs  are  steady  with  choice  bring¬ 
ing  $16.00  to  $16.85,  with  culls  and 
commons  down  as  low  as  $12.00. 


TREND  OF  THE  MARKETS 

( Special  to  A.  A.  from  Market  News  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

The  improvement  in  the  winter  wheat 
crop  during  May  was  confirmed  by  the 
June  1  report  and  the  indicated  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  condition  reported  at  that 
time  is  nearly  26,000,000  bushels  above 
the  May  1  estimate.  This  would  still  be 
about  40,000,000  bushels  below  last  year’s 
harvest.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat 
on  June  1  was  79  per  cent  of  normal  and 
except  for  1926  is  the  lowest  figure  on 
record.  Crop  conditions  in  Canada  on 
the  other  hand  are  the  best  for  early 
June  for  a  number  of  years.  No  import¬ 
ant  changes  in  the  foreign  crop  situation 
were  reported,  except  in  northwestern 
Europe  where  cool  weather  has  retarded 
growtih.  Wheat  prices  declined  3  to  4 
cents  with  high  protein  wheat  in  better 
demand  than  last  week  in  the  hard  win¬ 
ter  wheat  markets. 

The  corn  market  weakened  with  wheat, 
but  was  influenced  also  by  the  generally 
favorable  progress  of  the  crop. 


Feed  Prices 

A  LARGE  amount  of  feed  has  been 
required  for  the  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  hogs  and  poultry  in  the 
country.  Better  prices  for  beef  and 
dairy  products  have  resulted  in  heavy 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  severe  injury 
to  the  winter  wheat  crop  has  further 
affected  feed  prices.  As  a  result,  a 
dairy  ration  in  April  cost  67  per  cent 
above  pre-war  prices.  A  year  ago  it 
could  have  been  bought  at  32  per  cent 
above  pre-war  prices.  The  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  feed  promises  to  continue 
throughout  next  year.  The  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  what  the  supply  will 
be  is  the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  which 
in  turn,  is  primarily  controlled  by  the 
June,  July  and  August  rainfall. 

Many  poultrymen  are  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  high-priced  feed  without 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
eggs.  For  several  years,  '  ^d  was 
very  cheap  compared  with  egg  prices. 
Some  persons  planned  their  business 
expecting  this  ratio  to  continue.  Feed 
is  now  high  compared  with  the  price  of 
eggs.  The  poultryman  who  depends  on 
purchased  feeds  must  eliminate  low- 
producing  hens  promptly. — G.  F.  War¬ 
ren  and  F.  A.  Pearson,  in  Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Haying  Will  Be  Late  in  the  North  Country--Much  Corn  Yet  to  Be  Planted 


THE  small  boy  and  his  dad  have  just  tural  college  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
decided  that  it  is  going  to  be  some-  sota  in  1919>  and  has  been  teaching  agri- 
where  near  the  first  of  July  before  we  culture  ever  since. 


get  any  roses,  unless  it  be  the  old 
standby — Harrison’s  Yellow.  When  I 
was  a  boy  it  was  always  a  signal  to 
get  out  the  mowing 
machine,  sharpen 
the  knives  and 
scythes,  and  trim  up 
the  edges  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  haying  when 
the  first  blooms 
came  out  on  this 
)  sturdy  old  bush, 

’wi  /  This  year  it  looks  as 

though  the  haying 

was  £°in£  to  be 

rather  late  too. 

With  a  temperature  around  forty 
and  fifty,  most  things  are  not  growing 
very  rapidly,  and  with  the  rainy 
weather  the  first  half  of  this  week  very 
little  corn  has  been  planted.  Probably 


A  Few  Farmers’  Meetings 

The  week  of  June  25th  is  going  to  be  a 
busy  one  for  Jefferson  county  farmers. 
On  the  27th  is  the  farmers’  picnic  at 
Jefferson  Park  which  is  always  attended 
by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Jefferson 
and  surrounding  counties ;  on  the  28th  all 
the  small  boys  will  prevail  on  their  dads 
to  take  them  to  the  big  circus  and  of 
course  (after  considerable  ?  ?  persuasion) 
it  will  be  decided  that  the  farm  work  can 
wait  another  day  just  as  well  as  not. 
Then  on  the  30th  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  meet  with  the 
Jefferson  county  club  at  the  Rutland 
Community  House,  or  Middle  Road  Com¬ 
munity  House  as  it  is  locally  known. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  composed  of 
Hudson  C.  Bull,  chairman;  Sam  W. 
Hagan,  Mannsville ;  and  Mrs.  Fred  J. 


Lasher,  Watertown.  George  W.  Sisson  of 
Potsdam,  and  an  enthusiastic  Jersey 
breeder  himself,  will  be  general  factotum 
in  charge  of  a  Jersey  demonstration  and 
judging  contest.  Ten  Jerseys  will  be 
sold  at  auction,  and  there  will  be  talks 
by  state  officers.  Sounds  like  a  big  day 
for  North  Country  Jerseys,  and  there  are 
some  of  the  nicest  in  the  world  located 
in  the  North  Country. 


Flemming  of  Great  Bend  are  going  to 
continue  these  investigations  this  year. 
— W.  I.  Roe,  June  9,  ’28. 


Eleventh  Long  Island 


Potato  Tour 


The  Problem  of  Good  Seed  for 
Canning  Peas 

Last  year  the  Jefferson  County  Farm 
Bureau  conducted  five  trials  of  Canada 
Field  peas,  comparing  disease  free  peas 
with  some  that  were  diseased,  and  also 
trying  to  see  if  disease  free  peas  grown 
here  would  stay  that  way.  Results 
showed  that  as  high  as  27%  disease  was 
contracted  by  the  disease  free  plants. 
This  looks  as  though  eastern  grown  seed 
is  going  to  prove  a  poor  investment. 
James  Peo  of  Cape  Vincent  and  Carl 


HE  eleventh  annual  Long  Island  Po- 
|  tato  Tour  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  June  27-28-29.  The  first  day  will 
be  spent  in  Nassau  County  visiting  the 
six  potato  seed  source  demonstrations, 
while  the  second  and  third  days  will  be 
spent  in  Suffolk  County  inspecting  the 
seed  source  demonstrations  there.  The 
tour  is  a  big  annual  event.  Last  year  re¬ 
presentatives  of  eleven  states  and  three 
foreign  countries  were  present.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  tour  is  to  bring  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  the  farmer 
who  produces  seed  potatoes ;  the  dealer 
who  handles  them  and  the  farmer  who 
grows  table  stock  from  them. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Wyoming  County — There  was  a  frost  largely  attended.  One  hundred  and 
this  is  just  as  well,  for  it  will  come  nearly  every  morning  during  May  and  twenty-five  members  with  their  wives 

in  some  cases  cows  were  sick  with  attended.  Director  Paul  Smith  of 
colds  from  being  left  out  in  the  pas-  Newark  Valley,  the  principal  speaker, 
ture.  The  wheat  on  good  land  has  a  talked  about  the  price  of  milk  and  the 
fairly  good_  stand  but  where  land  is  McNary-Haugen  Bill.  Ward  L.  Sher- 


along  much  better  when  it  warms  up. 

Organizing  Grange  Baseball 
League 

At  any  rate,  the  baseball  season  is 
starting — weather  or  not.  Over  in  Lewis 
county  they  are  organizing  a  grange 


perienced  in  Franklin  County  in  many 
years.  On  June  9th  not  more  than  y2 
the  grain  had  been  sown  and  practical¬ 
ly  no  corn  and  potatoes  planted.  In 
many  instances  the  ground  is  so  wet 
that  a  team  can  not  be  gotten  on  the 


poor  the  crop  came  through  the  winter  wood  of  Nichols  and  Harry  L.  Truman  fields  to  work.  The  milk  plant  at  Fort 


a 

baseball  league  which  will  start  op¬ 
erations  next  Saturday  afternoon— the 
16th.  The  personnel  of  granges  to  be 
represented  I  understand  are :  Beaver 
Falls,  Barnes  Corners,  Lowville,  Den¬ 
mark,  Copenhagen,  Riverbank,  and 
Adirondack.  Officers  of  the  league  are : 
Fred  M.  Loucks,  president;  Myron  M.  Ly¬ 
man,  vice-president;  Clarence  Hulbert, 
secretary.  There  are  some  mighty  good 
players  among  the  “hay  tossers”,  and 
these  games  are  usually  among  the  best 
played. 


Teacher  of  Agriculture  Goes  to 
Albany  County 


in  bad  shape.  We  have  just  had  a  full 
week  of  rain  which  was  needed  and 
made  a  big  improvement  in  the  looks 
of  all  crops.  There  is  still  some  plow¬ 
ing  being  done  for  late  potatoes  and 
fodder  corn.  A  man  recently  came  to 
this  section  from  Canada  and  bought 
24  accredited  registered  Jersey  heifers 
at  a  satisfactory  price.  They  are  being- 
loaded  on  the  Attica  and  Arcade  rail¬ 
road  which  is  a  co-operative  railroad 
owned  by  people  along  the  line.  The 
road  is  28  miles  long  and  all  of  it  is  in 
Wyoming  County.. — O.  F.  R. 


of  Flemingville  were  respectively  re¬ 
elected  president  and  secretary.  The 
annual  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  picnic 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  June  27th. 
The  advisory  Council  of  the  Home 


Bureau  met  in  Owego  on  June  6th. 


A  large  number  of  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  were  present.  There 
was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  June 
4,  5  and  6th.  The  ground  is  saturated 
with  water  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
county  there  was  very  little  planting 
done. — Mrs.  D.  B. 


Mr.  George  H.  Isle  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Lowville  High  School,  is  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  to  take  up  4-H 
Club  work  in  Albany  county.  Who  is  to 
be  his  successor  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Isle  is  well  fitted  for  this 
work  as  he  graduated  from  the  agricul- 


Tioga  County — The  TB.  area  work  in 
Tioga  County  will  be  hindered  this  year 
as  the  appropriation  called  for  was 
voted  down  5  to  4.  The  refusal  of  the 
supervisors  to  employ  a  county  veter¬ 
inarian  will  probably  mean  that  no  new 
areas  in  the  county  can  be  tested  this 
year.  The  Dairymen’s  League  Sub- 
District  meeting  at  Catatonk  was 


Erie  County — The  weather  has  been 
cold  and  dry.  Feed  is  high,  oats  cost 
$2.80  a  hundredweight  and  corn  $2.40. 
Milk  is  bringing  $2.15  for  3.5  test.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  bringing  90c,  eggs  28c  a 


Covington  Centre  has  been  closed 
which  is  causing  farmers  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  much  inconvenience  and  loss. 
Several  delegates  from  this  section  are 
going  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  21st.  The  next  Dairymen’s 
League  county  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Burke  June  29th,  where  a  report  of 
the  Rochester  meeting  will  be  given. 
Pastures  are  showing  up  good  and  the 
hay  crop  looks  as  though  it  would  be 
a  good  one.  Prospects  for  the  apple 
crop  in  this  section  are  good. — H.  R.  J. 

Washington  Count  y— The  Farm 
Bureau  Committeemen  of  the  south 
part  of  the  county  entertained  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  of  the  north  end  with  a  sup¬ 
per  at  Grange  Hall,  Argyle.  The  supper 


dozen  and  hay  $6.00  a  ton.  Some  men  which  was  put  on  by  the  Argyle  Grange 


Farm  Notes  from  Along  the  Southern  Tier 


LATE  rains  have  given  meadows  and  and  finds  that  it  is  saving  money  by  so 
pastures  a  big  boom.  Now  some  doing, 
farmers  who  have  their  last  year’s  crop  It  has  been  so  wet  that  few  potatoes 
of  hay  in  the  barn  because  they  could  have  been  planted  and  little  corn  has 
not  get  enough  for  it  to  pay  for  cutting,  been  put  in.  Work  is  piling  up  for  the 
pressing  and  delivering  are  wondering  farmer  folks,  but  they  are  taking  it 
what  they  will  do  with  the  new  crop  good  naturedly.  No  use  finding  fault 


that  is  at  hand.  Some  talk  about  let¬ 
ting  it  go  back  without  cutting.  If 
there  is  barn  room,  good  farming 
would  suggest  that  the  new  crop  be 
put  in.  It  is  always  wise  to  save  every¬ 
thing  that  grows  on  the  farm.  Prices 
may  be  better  another  season. 

A  surplus  of  pasture  land,  due  to 
loss  of  cows  through  testing  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  other  causes,  finds  farmers 
with  another  problem  to  deal  with. 
Some  are  trying  to  let  out  their  pas¬ 
ture  lands.  Others  are  letting  the  grass 
go  to  waste.  We  are  right  in  the 
height  of  the  milk  flow,  and  those  who 
have  cows  are  contributing  to  the  great 
volume  that  is  pulling  prices  down. 


in  this  vicinity  are  having  their  cows 
tested.  Farmers  around  here  have 
bought  a  lot  of  lime  this  spring.  Some 
are  increasing  their  herds  as  this  is  a 
dairy  section  which  grows  some  cash 
crops.  There  is  quite  an  increase  here 
in  the  potato  acreage.  Farmers’  Field 
Day  will  be  held,  Saturday,  June  30th 
on  the  county  fair  grounds. — P.  J.  G. 

Ontario  County — The  month  of  May 
was  very  cold  and  backward  with  very 
few  sunny  days.  Wheat  is  very  spotted 
and  the  oats  and  barley  were  sown 
later  than  usual.  Corn  is  just  being 
planted  and  very  few  potatoes  have 
been  put  in.  The  apple  bloom  was  not 
very  good,  especially  on  Baldwins. 


with  the  weather. 

Prospects  for  a  good  fruit  crop  have  Bartlett  pears  had  a  full  bloom  also 
not  been  better  in  years 


sour  cherries  but  there  apparently  will 

™  ,  ,  be  no  sweet  cherries  this  year. — E. 

The  dog  population  is  being  reduced  -g 

all  along  the  line.  Sheep  men  take  Franklin  County— This  has  been  the 
-V.  L.  F.  wettest  and  most  backward  spring  ex¬ 


courage. 


TB.  Test  Progresses  Slowly 

Testing  for  tuberculosis  is  going  on 
in  Broome  County.  The  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  has  just  placed  $2,000  in  the 
hands  of  its  Agriculture  Committee  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  Committee  in 
charge  of  this  work  is  not  urging  any 
one  to  submit  their  cows  to  the  test 
or  using  any  means  to  enforce  testing. 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  those  who 
have  had  their  cows  tested  are  glad 
it  is  done.  In  this  county  under  a 
new  arrangement,  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  has  chargekof  the  work, 

“  “  V  “  “■ 


Wife  of  Big  Game  Hunter— That’s  right,  dear,  lead  him  over  the  cliff! 

— JUDGE. 


was  excellent.  This  supper  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  membership  contest  in  which 
the  south  end  committeemen  were  the 
losers.  President  Paul  Ives,  C.  M. 
Slack,  farm  bureau  manager,  and  T.  G. 
Reynolds  gave  talks.  Miss  Ruth  Ells¬ 
worth  gave  some  very  fine  vocal  solos 
with  Mrs.  Slack  at  the  piano.  Mr.  E 
Victor  Underwood,  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  gave  an  excellent  address 
on  the  accomplishments  and  benefits  of 
the  farm  bureau.  This  county  has 
more  members  than  it  ever  had  before. 
— H.  C.  C. 

Delaware  County — Four  days  of  rain 
last  week  left  little  chance  for  farm 
work.  There  was  a  light  frost  June 
11th.  Mr.  James  A.  Donohue  of  Delhi 
recently  sold  16  calves  from  his  tested 
herd  for  $800.  Grant  Maxwell  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Delaware  has  sold  his  dairy  and  has 
already  replaced  some  of  them  with 
Meridale  Jerseys.  Untested  cows  still 
remain  unreasonably  high.  At  two 
auctions  recently  they  went  as  high  as 
$175  while  milk  is  lower  than  last  sum-  ' 
mer  and  feed  at  least  $10  a  ton  higher. 
We  saw  several  pieces  of  cauliflower 
being  set  May  31st  around  Margaret- 
ville.  It  has  been  difficult  to  set 
plants  under  glass  this  spring  and 
early  cauliflower  plants  are  scarce. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  N. 


1 


Rensselaer  County — The  hay  crop  is 
looking  fine  but  the  ground  is  very  wet. 
There  are  still  some  oats  which  are 
not  in.  Most  of  the  plowing  has  been 
done.  Hay  is  selling  at  $12.00  a  ton, 
oats  are  85c  a  bushel,  eggs  40c  a  dozen 
and  butter  50c. — A.  E.  S. 


Pennsylvania 

Mercer  County — -The  weather  was 
cold  last  week  with  almost  continuous 
rain,  but  on  June  11th  it  was  warm  and 
sunny.  Grass,  pasture  and  growing 
crops  are  looking  more  favorable.  Old 
potatoes  are  bringing  $1.00  per  bushel, 
eggs  26c,  oats  90c  and  wheat  $1.80. 
The  farming  season  was  very  late  and 
backward  and  farm  work  was  at  a 
standstill. — H.  J.  R. 
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The  current  advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist  are  listed  below.  The  advertising  of  these  com¬ 
panies  has  been  accepted  by  American  Agriculturist  with  our  guarantee  as  stated  on  the 
editorial  page  of  each  issue.  Backed  by  our  guarantee,  our  readers  may  be  assured 
of  a  “square  deal”  in  any  transaction  they  may  have  with  these  reliable  firms. 


AUTOMOBILES ,  TRUCKS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Auto  Bodies  . . _ . — . Fisher  Body  Corp,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carburetors  . . . - _ _ Holmes  Engineering  Corp.,  1420  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Parts  _ _ _ _ _  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lubricants  _ _  _  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Rev  Tech,  I,  Y. 

Lubricants  . _ _ Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Motor  Cars  _  _ -  .  Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks  _  - .  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  _ _  _  Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Motor  Cars  _ _ _ Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Motor  Cars  _ _ Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich- 

Motor  Trucks  _ _ International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  111. 

Spark  Plugs  ... . . . - _ Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Tires  _ _ _ _ Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  Akron,  Ohio 

Tires  _ _ _ _ Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  _ I . . -Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.,  General  Motors  Bldg. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR 

General  Merchandise  . - - -  J*  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rubber  Footwear 
Rubber  Footwear 
Rubber  Footwear 


Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 


Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  ..  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  2204,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  ....  -Hunt,  Helm  &  Ferris,  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  ...  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7921,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  4509  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Barn  Equipment  .  . . .  -Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Discs  and  Teat  Dilators  _ Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  . . - - - American  Separator  Co.,  Dept  20J,  Bainbridge,  N.  * •  . 

_ International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick  Deermgl 

MiZi  Machines  .  Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  49,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  III. 

Milking  Machine  and  Cream  Separators  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  2023— 165  Broadway,  NewYork  N  Y. 
Milking  Machines  and  Water  Systems  -Empire  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  4,  97  Humbolt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  . 

Mil  hint*  Machines  _ Myers -Sherman  Co.,  213  N.  Des  Plaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Milting  Machines  _ _ _ Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-62,  523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M;lb; no  Machines  _ Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

. . Dr.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Machines 
Teat  Dilators 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


Baler  _  _ _ - . . Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Building  Materials  ...  .Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  Clyde  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Cement  .  . .Portland  Cement  Association,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carbide  . . National  Carbide  Sales,  Dept.  121,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Clamp 


0.  W.  Burritt  &  Bro.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

..Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Dept.  234,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Clipping  Machines  . Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  129  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dynam'fte  _ _ _ _ _  _ Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del._ 

Flertric  Service  _ General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutter  _ _ _ Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Dept.  85 

Extension  Ladders  A.  L.  Ferris,  Box  245,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutter  and  Feed  Mills  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Ill  Mam  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Machinery  .  _  Bateman  Bros.,  1814  No.  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  _ Fred  Bateman  Co.,  626  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa- 

Farm  Machinery  _  _ _ A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  _ 1 _ International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick-Deering) 

Fencing  _ _ American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fencing  _ _ _ Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3001,  Cleveland,  Ohio„ 

Pences _ Posts  . - . - . - _ _ J.  H.  Downs,  9  Howard  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J- 

Fencing  _ _ Kitselman  Bros.,  Dept.  203,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Fencing  _ _ _ New  Jersey  Fence  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Gas  Engines  _ Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  801  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gas  Engines  _ _ _ Witte  Engine  Works,  7803  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harrows  _  -  -  - _ Cutawav  Harrow  Co.,  69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Harness  _ _ _ James  M.  Walsh,  Dept.  516,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harness  _ - _ John  A.  Weider  &  Son,  Dept.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y._ 

Harvesting  Machines  _ Detroit  Harvester  Co.,  Dept.  L2,  Detroit,  Mich— 

Harness  _ _ W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons,  Canton,  Pa. 

Harrows  _ _ Nash  Acme  Harrow  Co.,  12  Kingshighway  W 

Hoist  _ _ John  Farrell  &  Son,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Litter  Carrier  _ Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Manure  Spreaders  _ - . .New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio-- 

Mulch  Paper  _ - _ _  -International  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Haddonfield,  N.  J... 


Planting  Machinery 
Plows  _ _ 


.—Masters  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

_ Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Plow  Mate,  Inc.,  Dept.  31,  850  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Plow  Attachment  -  .  . 

Potato  Machinery  _  -  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  809,  Utica,  N.  Y 

Pumps  .  .  . -Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.,  7  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Roll  Roofing  _ _ — - . - .  Winiker  Bros.,  Millis,  Mass. 

Saul  Mills  _  ----  —Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Silos  and  Ensilage  Cutters  _ Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  590  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  _ F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  287  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Tractors  _ _ -  _ _  -Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  1003  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kan. 

Tractors  . . -  - _ _ Standard  Engine  Co.,  162  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Water  Pump  _ Butler  Machine  Co.,  Butler,  Ohio 

Wire  Baskets  _ _ American  Wire  Form  Co.,  Inc.,  267  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wheels  and  Farm  Trucks  - Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill 

Wood  Saws  _ Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  44,  Belleville,  Pa. 

FERTILIZERS 

Air  Nitrogen  Fertilizers  Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  . American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  . . . . . . .Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  .  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  . - .  .Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  v  i  v  v 

Nitrate  of  Soda  . .Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dept.  18C,  57  Williams  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Potash  . "Z .  N.  V.  Potash  Export  MY,  Dept.  215,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . > . --  Barrett  Co.,  Dept.  G-4-28,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Fyr-Pruf  Stove  Polish  _ —  -American  Ammone  Company,  60  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

Hair  Balsam  _ _ _ Parkers  Hair  Balsam,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Hill’s  Cascara  Quinine  _ _ — - - —Wyeth  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y— 

Household  Lamps  _ - _ Akron  Lamp  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Household  Lamps  and  Stoves  _ Colema'n  Lamp  &  Stove,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Lis  ferine  . . - . Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paints  . - . . . -Patrons  Paint  Works,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Paints  and  Varnishes  . _ Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rugs  _ _ _ - _ Armstrong’s  Cork  Co.,  1023  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa 

Fels  Naptha  Soap - Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wall  Paper  _ Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  _ Smorton  Wall  Paper,  Dept.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y- 

Washing  Machines  _ C.  L.  Templar.  502  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  - Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la 

Bathroom  Fixtures  _ _ _ J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Basketry  Material  _ _ _ Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blanket  Mill  _  _ _ West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  G.,  W.  Unity,  Ohio 

Bed  Springs  .  . - . Foster  Bros.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y- 

Cough  Syrup  _ _ - . Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cuticura  _ Potter  Drug  &  Chemical,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. 

f[our  _  _ _ _ _ Russell-Milier  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


INSECTICIDES  AND  SPRAYERS 

Insecticides  _ _ General  Chemical  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Insecticides  _ — . - _ _ Sun  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seed  Disinfectants  _ Dipdust,  Bayer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  . . . . —  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  . - . . Friend  Mfg.,  Co.,  123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  . . F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  286  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

LIME 

Hme  . .  John  J.  Harvey,  P.  R.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Agricultural  Lime  . r . Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y._ 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 

Cod  Liver  Oil  . . .  Cone  Import  Co.,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y._ 

Cod  Liver  Oil  . . . —Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckhoe,  N.  Y. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  _ '...National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  4  Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds  - - - . Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  m  w  v  u  v 

Dry  Skim  Milk  _ Dairymen  s  League  Co-operative  Ass  n.,  Room  2110,  11  W.  42  St.,  N.I.,  H.  I. 

Poultry  Grit  _ _ -Ohio  Marble  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio 

Semi-Solid  Butter  Milk  _ ;  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  53,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stock  Feeds  . : _  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  5513,  Waukegan,  111- 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _ _ —  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _ _  Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dept.  A5,  Dallas,  Texas 

Stock  Feeds  _ Co-operative  Grange  League  Federation,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  _ f- — Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stock  Feeds  _ _ _  Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee,  R3,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Stock  Feeds  _ Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 

Stock  Feeds  _ Park  &  Pollard,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Feeds  _ Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  TONICS  AND  REMEDIES 

Horse  Remedy  _ _  Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  451-4th  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  \ 

Poultry  Remedies  _ _ .  Happy  Hen  Remedy  Co.,  R.  110,  259  Purchase  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Tonics  _ Dairy  Association,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Stock  Feed  Supplements  . . . . International  Agricultural  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Tonics  _ _ Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Veterinary  Remedies  _ P-  A.  Faust,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . .  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  342  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . -Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  la. 

Veterinary  Remedies  _ W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

Cigars  _ National  Cigar  Co.,  969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clothing  and  Supplies  _ _ ..Army  &  Navy  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  126,  Richmond,  Va. 

General  Mail  Order  _ Montgomery-Ward  &  Qo.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

General  Mail  Order  _ Charles  Williams  Store,  254  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cans — Ammunition  . . - .  Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Stoves  . . Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalama'zoo,  Mien 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Asparagus  Roots  _ _ _ _ Leon  Dobkin,  Ellington,  Conn. 

Cabbage  Seed  _ _ _ Reed  Brothers,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

$ee<]s  _ _ _ Allens  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  1,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Seeds  _ Barnes  Bros.,  Box  14,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

piants  _ Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  Sets  _ _ Lester  W.  Bennett,  Victor,  N.  .  Y. 

Raspberry  Plants  . . - . A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  . . H.  H.  Bennmg,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  _ _ - .  L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  _ _ _ E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  60  E.  Vine  St 

Seeds  . 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  - - - 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds  _ _ — 

Seeds  _ 

Seeds 


Salisbury,  Md. 

— W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

_ Edward  F.  Dibble,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y— 

_ Albert  Dickinson,  Chicago,  111. 

__J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.,  Inc.,  13  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  AA3-35,  Cortland  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  472  Main  St.,  Landisville,  Pa. 

__S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  195  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

—  K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  A.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  104  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa- 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  118-C.  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y._ 


Seeds  _ _ - . -  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y._ 

Seed  Sower  . . . . Goodell  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Seeds  _ _  -Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  A,,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Tree  Surgery  School  . . - . Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery,  Dept.  110,  Stamford,  Conn- 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Brooder  Houses  _ _  _ Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Brooder  Stones  - - -  L  Putnam,  Inc.,  R-3273,  Elmira,  N.  Y._. 

Brooders  United  Brooder  Co.,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  Irenton,  N.  J. 

Glass  Cloth  _ _ _  F'ex-O-GIass  Mfg.,  Co.,  Dept.  683-1451  No.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Incubators,  Brooders  _ Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Incubators  . .  103  Degree  Incubator  Co.,  Box  71,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Poultry  Litter  _ _ Scholl  Co.,  1060  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J- 

RADIO 

Radios  _ Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  4769  Wessaheckon  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Radios  _ City  Radio  Stores,  Dept.  AA,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Radios  and  Tubes  . . Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 

-Craine  Inc.,  30  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Silos 

Silos  _ _ _  -Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.,  Box  612,  Frederick,  Md 

SHos  . . . . . Grange  Silos,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

5,jos  . .  Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SH0s  _ j _ _ Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.,  Dept.  A,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Silos  _ _ — Unadilla  Silos,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aviation  Course  _ _  H.  W.  Goodier,  721  Schuyler  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

Bicycles  _ Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  A-205,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Crow  Dope  . . - . _A.  J.  Phillips,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

Crow  Repellant  _  -Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500  M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Colonization  - _ Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  B47,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cigarettes  ~~  .  ..  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 

Eyeglass  Cleaner  _ . —  . Davis  Laboratories,  480-5th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale  . -J.  J-  Keely,  Strout  Agency,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale  . Strout  Farm  Agency,  255  R-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Insurance  . . Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  220  W.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Insurance  _ Postal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  5 1 1  -5 th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A.  A. 

loans  . . N.  Y.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Second  Hand  Bags  _ Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  451  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Attorney  . . . . Watson  E.  Colman,  724-9th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patent  Attorney  _ _ _ - . Clarence  O’Brien,  73H  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  * 

Rat  Exterminator  _ - . —  Imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rat  Exterminator  . . K.R.O.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

School  . . Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers,  10810  Bogue  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Telephone  Service  . . . American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Travel  Bureau  . . .  State  of  Florida  Travel  Bureau,  Lynch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Ha. 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  _  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winstol-Salem,  N.  Carolinr 

Transportation  _ New  York  Central  Lines,  466  LexinglA  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  “l  saw  your  ad.  in  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  23,  1928 

Reflections  from  Seneca  County 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


depressed  state  of  agriculture  that  al¬ 
most  no  farms  any  where  can  be  sold  for 
enough  to  replace  the  buildings.  I  ob¬ 
tained  figures  of  recent  sales  of  two  or 
three  of  these  best  Seneca  County  farms. 
The  price  approximates  $100  per  acre.  In 
one  case  recently  $12,000  was  paid  for  a 
little  more  than  120  acres.  This  particu¬ 
lar  farm  lies  a  half  mile  or  more  off  the 
State  road  but  the  land  has  roll  enough 
for  good  drainage  and  it  is  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  belt  and  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  all  this  region.  In  this 
case  the  total  purchase  price  is  probably 
less  than  one  half  the  replacement  cost 
Of  the  house  so  that  the  splendid  land 
and  the  large  but  not  modern  barns  are 
just  “thrown  in”.  The  truth  is  that  a 
man  must  not  expect  to  build  a  too 
ornate  and  expensive  farm  house  and 
then  to  get  his  money  back  if  he  decides 
to  sell.  So  long  as  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
farm  will  not  sell  for  half  the  cost  of 
the  house  it  is  very  evident  that  agricul¬ 
ture  needs  some  sort  of  “relief”  but  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  such  relief 
is  going  to  originate  in  Washington  or 
that  it  will  result  from  any  well-inten¬ 
tioned  legislation. 

Too  Little  Animal  Husbandry 

Having  tried  to  say  nice  things  as  to 
the  splendid  natural  resources  of  their 
county,  my  Seneca  county  friends  will 
pardon  me  if  I  remark  that  it  has  been 
cursed  by  too  exclusive  devotion  to  cash- 
crop  farming  and  hence  the  neglect  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  timothy  hay  market  is  “shot  to 
pieces”  and  probably  without  hope  of  any 
permanent  recovery.  This  year  a  good 
deal  of  cabbage  was  grown  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  without  value.  Many  fields  stand 
uncut.  One  grower  told  me  that  he 
shipped  a  car  of  cabbage  and  in  place 
of  a  check  he  recewed  back  a  freight  and 
expense  bill  for  $43.00.  After  all,  dairy¬ 
ing  or  any  other  form  of  animal  industry 
at  its  worst  is  never  half  as  bad  as  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  met  any  one  but 
was  agreed  that  the  county  needed  a 
making  over  of  its  agriculture  and  es¬ 
pecially  an  increase  of  its  dairy  interests. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  something  that 
cannot  be  suddenly  brought  to  pass.  To 
put  a  working  dairy  on  a  farm  just  at 
this  time  requires  a  lot  of  real  money. 
In  addition  most  of  these  farms  would 
need  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  to  fix  up 
a  stable  that  would  conform  to  modern 
milk  selling  requirements.  Moreover,  I 
personally  believe  that  present  prices  for 
cows  are  greatly  inflated.  Dairying  may 
be  just  now  the  most  prosperous  line  of 
farming  but  even  so,  it  is  not  prosperous 
enough  ot  justify  paying  $150  to  $175  and 
up  for  grade  cows. 

Some  Fine  Orchards 

The  county  is  well  adapted  to  hay  and 
the  better  drained  portions  grow  wheat 
splendidly  but  on  the  whole  the  clay  is 
too  heavy  and  the  drainage  too  limited 
for  the  very  best  orchard  land.  There 
are  exceptions.  There  are  some  very 
large  vineyards  and  in  places  some  suc¬ 
cessful  apple  plantings.  If  I  were  to  se¬ 
lect  my  choice  for  locality,  it  would  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Interlaken  and  Covert 
around  which  a  rather  intensive  horticul¬ 
tural  interest  has  grown  up.  Down  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  county  just  on 
the  Tompkins  line  are  the  Kings  of 
“Kingtown” — a  ^family  who  are  rather 


famous  orchardists  but  even  better  citi¬ 
zens. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Seneca  has 
more  tile-drains  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state — partly  because  the  very  level 
clay  soils  need  them — partly  because  a 
one  time  prosperous  agriculture  made  this 
very  expensive  work  possible.  A  well 
informed  farmer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  around  Romulus  at  least  90%  of  all 
the  farms  had  more  or  less  tile  while 
many  of  them  had  almost  their  entire 
acreage  underlaid  with  parallel  lines  only 
two  or  three  rods  apart.  He  added  that 
almost  none  of  this  work  had  been  done 
during  recent  years.  When  the  new  agri¬ 
cultural  day  for  whose  coming  we  all 
look  so  hopefully,  arrives — then  this  work 
will  be  resumed. 

The  “Scythe  Tree” 

I  went  to  see  the  “Scythe  Tree.”  It 
is  a  huge  dooryard  tree  of  some  species 
of  poplar  and  it  stands  close  to  the  con¬ 
crete  highway  a  few  miles  east  of  Water¬ 
loo.  The  ardent  boy  who  hung  his  scythe 
in  it  the  day  he  went  to  the  Civil  War 
with  instructions  that  no  one  should 
touch  it  until  he  came  back  has  never 
returned.  The  snath  has  long  since 
rotted  away  and  only  a  few  inches  of  the 
tip  of  the  blade  is  in  view,  the  rest  of 
it  being  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  giant 
tree.  It  is  only  a  rod  or  two  from  the 
great  road  where  in  summer  thousands 
of  cars  pass  daily  and  I  hope  that  now 
and  again  one  stops  as  we  did  to  do 
homage  to  the  boy  who  so  unwittedly  set 
up  for  himself  such  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment. 

Seneca  County  has  another  shrine 
which  to  me  seems  worth  remembering. 
East  Varick  is  just  a  tiny  and  rather  de¬ 
cadent  lake-shore  hamlet  close  by  the 
broad  reaches  of  Cayuga.  Here  “at  sun 
rise  of  a  fine  harvest  morning,”  July  24, 
1833,  was  born  Isaac  Phelps  Roberts  who 
grew  to  be  the  wonderful  teacher  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell.  Today  hundreds  of 
his  “boys”  scattered  all  over  the  globe 
speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm  and  re¬ 
member  him  with  tenderness. 

I  went  down  to  East  Varick  to  see  if  I 
could  identify  the  house  of  his  birth.  I 
found  the  old  Robert’s  farm  and  the  farm 
house  standing  on  the  bluff  within  sound 
of  the  lake  but  I  could  not  learn  if  he  was 
born  in  this  house  or  in  an  earlier  one 
on  the  same  site. 

The  Townsend  Family 

I  think,  however,  that  my  pleasantest 
experience  in  the  county  was  the  day  I 
spent  at  Townsendville.  This  is  just  a 
crossroads  hamlet  well  back  from  the 
lake  and  near  the  southern  line  of  the 
county.  Agriculturally  the  region  is  not 
as  good  as  most  of  Seneca.  It  lies  just 
about  on  the  dividing  line  between  the 
level,  fertile  lands  of  western  New  York 
and  the  hill  country  of  the  southern  tier. 
Right  at  Townsendville  the  land  is  not 
rough  or  steep  or  full  of  stone.  To  a  man 
who  like  me  was  bred  among  the  hills  it 
looks  attractive.  I  am  afraid  that  it 
looks  better  than  it  really  is.  It  lies 
south  of  the  good  winter  wheat  section 
and  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  is  low. 
Only  a  mile  or  two  south  will  take  you 
into  the  region  of  definite  farm  abandon¬ 
ment.  The  tiny  hamlet  is  in  eclipse. 
Time  was  when  it  boasted  two  general 
stores  but  both  are  gone  and  I  fear  that 
the  church  is  waging  a  losing  fight. 


Nevertheless,  the  Farm  Institute  was 
well  attended  by  farmers  of  a  high  type. 

The  history  of  Townsendville  is  very 
largely  the  history  of  a  single  family. 
In  the  year  1801  there  came  hither  from 
Connecticut  Elijah  Townsend.  He  took 
up  about  a  square  mile  of  land  and  being 
a  man  of  substance  he  built  a  big  sub¬ 
stantial  farm  house  after  the  good  New 
England  pattern.  It  still  stands,  set 
well  back  from  the  road  with  trees  about 
it  and  after  all  these  years  it  remains 
a  fine,  dignified  example  of  early  rural 
architecture. 

In  the  church  you  may  read  a  marble 
tablet  on  which  is  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  church  “was  founded  by  Elijah  Town¬ 
send  in  1809”.  Evidently  he  was  the 
strong  man  of  the  community — one  zeal¬ 
ous  in  all  good  works.  He  was  ninety- 
five  years  old  when  at  length  his  neigh¬ 
bors  came  and  carried  him  out  to  rest 
beneath  the  pine  trees  in  the  cemetery 
hard  by.  The  other  day  I  visited  and 
talked  with  his  grandson,  now  ninety- 
three  years  old — somewhat  battered  in 
body  but  keen  of  mind  and  bidding  fair 
to  out  number  the  years  of  his  illustrious 
grandsire.  Also  there  is  a  great  grand¬ 
son,  Gilbert  Townsend  who  is  a  breeder 
of  sheep  and  the  head  of  the  clan. 

I  have  before  confessed  without  any 
sense  of  shame  how  when  I  find  myself 
in  an  old  country  neighborhood  the  place 
to  which  I  first  and  most  resort  is  the 
cemetery.  I  have  found  that  a  burial 
place  is  a  good  place  for  dreams  and  for 
the  making  of  history.  The  only  ghosts  I 
have  ever  raised  have  been  very  friendly 
ones.  It  was  a  bright,  mild  winter  day 
without  snow  when  according  to  my  cus¬ 
tom  I  went  out  into  the  village  God’s 
Acre.  The  place  is  not  particularly  well 
cared  for  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  lovely 
and  peaceful  spot,  The  ground  is  almost 
completely  carpeted  with  the  periwinkle 
or  “myrtle” — that  plant  so  characteristic 
of  old  country  cemeteries  and  found  al¬ 
most  no  where  else.  This  particular  burial 
place  is  unique  in  that  practically  the 
only  tree  found  here  is  the  white  pine 
and  these  stand  so  thickly  that  they  form 
a  grove  so  that  the  people  who  rest  here 
lie  in  a  half  twilight  with  only  vagrant 
bars  of  sunlight  sifting  through.  It  is 
well  described  by  those  oft  quoted  lines 
from  the  never-to-be-forgotten  “Elegy.” 

“Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 

With  a  little  searching  I  found  the 
grave  of  that  Elijah  who  founded  the 
hamlet  and  planted  the  church.  He  lies 
amid  a  goodly  company  of  his  kinfolks 
and  descendants  and  neighbors — men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  and  little  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  found  a  few  epitaphs  that  to  me  seem 
worth  remembering.  Sometimes  the  most 
remarkable  thing  is  the  name.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  of  New  England  who  I  admire  so 
easily,  in  their  fondness  for  scriptural 
names  sometimes  hit  on  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  combinations.  Thus  the  English 
Parliament  of  1653  is  remembered  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  history  as  the  “Barebones 
Parliament”  because  of  the  grotesque  ap¬ 
pellation  of  one  of  its  members  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  awful  name  of  Praise  God 
Barebone.  Increase  is  an  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  nam  -  !th  is  best  remembered  be¬ 
cause  j  borne  by  one  member  of  the 

Mathe  .amily  who  for  three  generations 
were  such  mighty  figures  in  the  theology 
Puritan  New  England.  So  here  in  this 
New  York  cemetery  I  found  the  name  of 

Esther 

Wife  of  Increase  Sherwood 
Died  January  I,  1819 

In  1852  there  was  sore  mourning  in  the 
house  of  Coryell  because  one  day  a 
daughter  of  the  house  was  taken  and  the 
next  day  another  followed  her.  It  is  an 
almost ,  safe  assumption  that  it  was  dip- 
theria,  that  dreadful  scourge  which  in 
the  days  before  antitoxin  so  frequently 
took  the  children  of  a  family  within  a 
day  or  two.  The  marble  slab  is  in  two 
panels. 

Rebecca  J.  Sarah  R. 

Died  Died 

Jan.  29,  1852  Jan.  28,  1852 

They  who  sorrowed  for  these  girls  chose 
with  rare  felicity  for  epitaph  a  phrase 
from  that  matchless  lament  which  David 
lifted  up  on  that  wild  day  when  Saul  and 
Jonathan  lay  dead  together  on  Mount 
Gilboa.  “THEY  WERE  LOVELY  AND 
PLEASANT  IN  THEIR  LIVES  AND  IN 
THEIR  DEATH  THEY  WERE  NOT 
DIVIDED.”  ‘ 
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Your Share 

of  this  Wonderful 

WHEAT  CROP  is/i; 

waiting  <  4? 

For  free  literature 
j  on  Farm  Oppor- 
I  tunities  in  Can- 
i  ada  write  nearest 
\  CanadianGovern- 
ment  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau. 

janadJI 

LEADS  eWorld  in  Wheat 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Syracuse:  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  Dept.  B-47, 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Harrisburg:  F.  A.  Harrison,  Dept.  B-47, 
308  North,  2nd  St. 

Manchester:  J.  B.  Riordon,  Dept.  B-47, 
43  Manchester  St. 

Woonsocket:  L.  A.  Delorme,  Dept.  B-47, 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Name . 

Address . . . 


Ew</»me4icaQ 

SEPARATO 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming. 

Easiest  to  turn  and  clean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes, 

850-lbs.  to  1-cow  size, 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

Factory  Prices—  <3A 

Freight  Prepaid  3* 

Payments  Low  as  A*®  per  Month 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Telia  about  money  saving: offer:  lowprices: 
tree  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-Z  ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.t  or 


Is  There  a  GETZ 

WASHER  IN  YOUR  TOWN? 


No  woman  who  ever 


used  a  “Getz”  would  be 
without  one — would 
give  tip  her  piano  first. 

1  styles :  operated  by 
electricity  or  gasoline 
engine.  Largest  line  of 
power  washers  made. 

To  introduce  Getz 
Washers  we  will  make 
a  special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  tree  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  low 
price  on  first  machine. 


Eastern  Distributor 
502  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Kol  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.. 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  and  ram 

1.AMBS,  $20  to  $35.  Shipped  on  approval.  No 

money  required.  J.  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 
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Midsummer 

Special  Cut  Price 


sale 


In 

Up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 

New  York 
Merchandise 

At  Lowest  Prices 

This  special  sale  catalog, 
packed  with  really  remark¬ 
able  bargains,  is  being  mailed*  If  you 
haven’t  received  this  new  catalog,  write 
for  your  copy  now* 

Every  article  is,  of  course,  fully 
guaranteed.  Your  order  will  be 
shipped  at  once. 

CHarles  WilKam  Stores 

newyorkcity  ~ — 


Xno. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Today 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

290  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  at  once,  copy  of  Annual 
Midsummer  Special  Sale  Catalog. 


Name . — 

Address . 

Town  or  City- 


-  State • 


What  to  Do  with  Cherries 

You  Cart  Do  Much  with  This  Adaptable  Fruit 


Canned  Cherries — Stone  the  cherries. 
If  they  are  the  sour  variety,  allow  y2 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
cherries.  If  sweet  use  14  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  sugar  and  cherries  in 
layers  in  a  porcelain  kettle  and  let 
stand  a  few  hours.  Then  boil.  Skim 
and  can  immediately  in  hot  sterilized 
jars. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Cherry,  Pineapple  and  Apple  Con¬ 
serve.— Two  quarts  pitted  cherries,  2 
quarts  sugar,  3  cups  pineapple,  V2  cup 
blanched  English  walnuts,  2  cups  diced 
apples.  Put  pineapple  through  food 


soft.  The  juice  is  strained  and  heated, 
adding  one  sixth  its  volume  in  sugar. 
Boil  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  into 
bottles  and  seal. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New 
York. 

Cherry  Blanc  Mange — Put  1  quart  of 
milk  into  sauce  pan  and  add  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Mix  1  cup  of  corn¬ 
starch  smoothly  with  y2  cup  of  cold 
milk.  When  the  milk  boils  stir  in 
cornstarch  and  stir  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  add  2  teaspoons  of  sugar  and  1 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Stew  2  cups  of 
cherries  until  tender  in  y2  cup  of  water 
and  add  2  teaspoons  sugar.  Rinse 
mold  with  cold  water,  arrange  a  few 
cherries  in  the  bottom,  then  some  blanc 
mange,  then  remainder  of  cherries 

New  Princess  Model 


The  ever  popular  basket  and  lazy-daisy 
design  is  most  beautifully  executed  on 
this  scarf  No.  5242.  The  fabric  has  a 
raised  diamond  and  square  figure,  lots  of 
body  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  this 
class  of  stamped  goods.  The  size  of  the 
scarf  is  18  by  52  inches  and  centerpieces 
as  well  as  pilloio  and  back  can  be  secured 
in  this  same  material. 

Prices  are  as  follows :  scarf  70  cents, 
centerpiece  85  cents ;  pillow  and  back 
complete  70  cents.  A  detailed  working 
chart  showing  the  exact  color  scheme 
and  where  each  color  is  used  furnished 
with  each  piece.  For  25  cents  additional 
we  will  send  you  our  book  “The  Art  of 
Embroidery ”  consisting  of  10  lessons  with 
70  illustrations  of  the  principal  stitches. 
The  embroidery  catalog  may  be  had  for 
an  additional  10  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


chopper.  Mix  the  fruit  with  sugar  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Cook  it  until 
thick,  then  add  walnuts  chopped  fine. 
Pour  into  hot  glasses  and  when  cold 
cover  with  paraffin. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New 
York. 

Candied  Cherries — Stone,  drain  and 
weigh  the  cherries  and  use  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar.  Dissolve  sugar  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  and  bring  to  a 
boil  and  skim.  Add  cherries  and  keep 
at  a  boiling  point  for  an  hour.  Then 
continue  cooking  slowly  until  clear.  Re¬ 
move  with  a  skimmer,  drain  and  place 
on  sieves  to  dry.  When  done  pack  in 
layers  with  waxed  papers  between. — 
Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Preserved  Cherries — Use  a  kettle 
with  a  large  bottom  surface.  Cover 
two  quarts  of  cherries  with  three  pints 
of  sugar  and  put  over  a  slow  fire.  The 
cherries  should  not  be  stirred,  but  the 
kettle  should  be  shaken  frequently  to 
mix.  When  a  liquid  covers  the  cherries 
bring  to  a  simmer  and  continue  for 
twenty  minutes  and  place  in  sterilized 
cans. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry  Preserve — 
One  cup  of  pitted  cherries,  1  cup  red 
raspberries  and  1  y2  cups  of  sugar. 
Cook  cherries  in  very  small  amount  of 
water  until  tender.  Add  berries  and 
sugar  and  cook  until  clear  and  thick, 
then  put  in  glasses  and  cover  with 
paraffin  when  cold. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New 
York. 

Cherry  Juice— Cherry  juice  meets 
many  needs.  In  warm  weather  it 
makes  an  excellent  drink.  It  is  also 
used  for  sherbets,  gelatine  and  sauces. 
For  bottling,  the  cherries  are  covered 
with  cold  water  and  simmered  until 


Pattern  3416  furnishes  a  graceful  ef¬ 
fect  for  daytime  use  with  its  princess 
effect  and  fluttering  side  sections.  Flow¬ 
ered  chiffon  or  georgette,  fine  voile  or 
celanese  would  make  up  attractively  in 
this  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  14  yard  of  10-inch 
contrasting  and  514  yards  of  1%  inch  rib¬ 
bon.  Price  13c. 


mixed  with  cornstarch.  Turn  out  when 
firm.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream. — Mrs. 
G.  G.,  New  York. 

Tapioca  and  Cherries — Make  tapioca 
pudding  after  your  favorite  recipe  and 
top  with  generous  portion  of  pitted  and 
sweetened  cherries  which  have  stood  a 
few  hours. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 


Who  Knows  These  Words? 

WHO  knows  the  words  of  the  song 
“After  the  Fair”?  The  words  are 
sung  to  the  tune  “After  the  Ball”.  One 
of  our  readers  asks  for  this  informa¬ 
tion. 


i 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Of  Which  Variety  Are  You  ?  Doormat  or  Otherwise  ? 


OUR  reader  who  advised  another 
reader  not  to  make  a  doormat  of 
herself  for  her  husband  to  walk  on  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  proper  feeling  of  respect 
for  herself  and  for  her  place  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  partnership.  Knowing  when 
to  stick  up  for  one’s  own  rights  as  a 
wife,  yet  not  be  unreasonably  demand¬ 
ing,  knowing  how  to  get  proper  con¬ 
sideration  yet  not  seem  to  whine  for 
sympathy— these  require  very  skillful 
handling.  Some  folks  say  that  the 
world  takes  you  at  your  own  valuation 
of  yourself.  To  be  sure,  the  over- 
cocky  person  only  gets  laughed  at  for 
his  too-large  opinion  of  himself,  but 
the  extremely  meek  and  retiring  one 
is  pretty  apt  not  to  be  considered  when 
any  plans  are  on  foot. 

It’s  a  good,  wholesome  thing  for  a 
man  to  know  that  he  may  have  to  .de¬ 
fend  his  action,  by  explanation  at  least. 
There’s  no  need  of  being  cantankerous 
over  small  things,  but  where  the  whole 
family  or  the  wife  is  concerned,  her 
opinion  and  judgment  are  rightfully  to 
be  considered. 

Some  of  the  most  heart-rending  let¬ 
ters  we  get — we  do  not  print  unless 


Favorite  Two-Piece  Type 


Pattern  3448  shows  the  favorite  sports 
type  of  the  season.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  yet  has  distinction  roith  its  yoke 
effect,  square  neck  line  and  general  air 
of  well-tailoredness.  Such  materials  as 
crepe  satin,  printed  silks  or  voile,  shan¬ 
tung  or  silk  pique  are  suitable  for  this 
design  Which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


permission  is  given — show  that  the 
chief  cause  of  domestic  unhappiness  is 
that  one  or  the  other  has  failed  to 
consider  properly  the  rights  of  the 
other. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  man  who 
spent  most  of  his  wages  for  drink  and 
gave  his  wife  almost  nothing  for  gro¬ 
ceries  and  absolutely  nothing  for  cloth¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand  a  man  who 
had  been  married  35  years  felt  the  part¬ 
nership  was  all  one-sided  and  wanted 
to  be  free.  The  wife  was  demanding 
everything  and  not  willing  to  grant  him 
his  just  dues  as  her  husband  and  head 
of  the  family.  He  had  just  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  point  is  that  the  consideration 
has  to  come  from  both  sides.  The 
American  ideal  is  man  and  wife  on 


would  only  think  more,  they  need  nevei 
dread  having  the  children  out  of  school. 
M.  S.,  Ohio. 


Keep  Fleas  Off  the  Dog 

A  LADY  from  Tennessee  tells  how 
she  keeps  her  dog  “Rover”  free 
of  fleas.  She  says,  “I  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cedar  twigs  with  the  leaves 
and  seeds  or  berries  on  them  to  make 
a  strong  tea  when  boiled  with  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  I  boil  it  down  strong, 
for  the  stronger  it  is  the  better  to 
kill  fleas,  when  this  cools  I  brush  the 
hair  on  my  dog  back  the  reverse  way 
dropping  on  the  tea  freely  as  the  skin 
is  exposed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
fast  the  fleas  evacuate,  but  it  will  kill 
every  flea  it  touches.  I  also  sprinkled 
freely  with  cedar  tea  about  where 
Rover  slept  and  he  is  entirely  rid  of 
fleas.  Cedar  tea  will  also  exterminate 
mites  and  lice  from  the  poultry  houses 
if  used  freely.  Sprinkle  every  nook 
and  crevice  where  the  mites  usually 
harbor;  it  has  given  me  unbounded 
satisfaction.” — E.  D.,  Tenn. 


Bend  the  handles  of  tin  spoons  in 
baby  fashion,  then  put  in  baking  pow¬ 
der,  soda,  and  spice  cans,  and  be  saved 
time  and  trouble  when  baking. — M.  F. 


Summer  frills  . . . 

Gay  organdies,  crisp  ginghams — they 
make  summer  days  lovelier  than  ever. 
And  Fels-Naptha  washes  them  easily 
and  quickly  !  The  extra  help  of  this 
golden  bar  makes  washing  easier — 
plenty  of  naptha  to  loosen  dirt  and 
good  golden  soap  to  wash  it  away. 
Two  safe  active  cleaners  working 
together,  blended  together  by  our 
exclusive  process  —  that’s  why  in 
millions  of  American  homes . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“ I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist’ 


This  very  old  lily  pattern,  part  of  which 
is  appliqued  and  part  pieced,  may  be  used 
for  quilt  blocks  or  for  a  charming  patch- 
work  pillow  top.  The  stems  and  leaves 
should  be  of  green,  the  petals  of  any  de¬ 
sired  color  and  the  background  preferably 
of  lighter  colored  material  to  bring  out 
the  contrast.  The  paper  pattern  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Household  Department 
for  15c,  American  Agriculturist,  461,4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


equal  footing  and  when  either  one  be¬ 
comes  over-demanding  or  unduly  meek, 
the  fine  balance  is  destroyed.  A  real 
partnership  means  mutual  consultation, 
mutual  plans,  above  all  mutual  love 
and  forbearance.  The  woman — or  any 
other  person,  for  that  matter — who  can 
be  walked  on  is  secretly  despised  by 
the  person  who  does  it. — Aunt  Janet. 


A  Different  Vacation 

I  HAD  always  dreaded  the  summer 
vacation,  and  could  hardly  tell  why. 
In  speaking  about  it  one  evening,  my 
husband  said,  “Try  and  think  just  why 
you  dread  it,  perhaps  something  can 
be  done  to  make  it  different.”  I  thought 
long  and  hard,  then  said,  “I  believe  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  the  children  to  do 
their  work  properly,  and  promptly.” 

“That  is  nerve  racking  and  most  ir¬ 
ritating,”  he  said,  “Let  us  have  a  con¬ 
ference  this  evening,  and  see  if  we  can 
not  remedy  it.” 

The  result  was  that  we  prepared  a 
schedule  for  each  child  suited  to  his  or 
her  age  and  strength,  leaving  ample 
time  for  play  and  recreation.  Each 
child  was  to  receive  a  small  allowance, 
graded  as  to  age  and  duties.  Each 
failure  to  promptly  and  cheerfully  per¬ 
form  their  several  tasks,  was  punished 
by  deducting  a  stated  sum  from  that 
child’s  allowance. 

No  reminders  nor  scoldings  were 
permitted  after  the  new  order  was 
started.  Each  child  was  put  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

We  are  astonished  to  see  how  well 
it  has  worked.  Of  course  there  have 
been  “lapses”  but  there  has  been  no 
nagging  or  scolding  and  the  children 
and  I  also  were  happier  and  more  care¬ 
free  last  vacation  than  we  had  ever 
been  in  our  lives  before.  If  parents 


TL  first 

really  modern  oil  range 

PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 


YOU’LL  like  these  new  light 
color  Perfection  oil  ranges. 
They’re  so  cheerful  looking,  and 
clean  looking.They  brighten  up  the 
kitchen.  In  snow-white,  full-porce¬ 
lain  enamel,  silver  gray,  soft  dove 
gray — a  happy  contrast  to  the 
old-fashioned,  glum  looking  range. 

And  a  new  finish — Perfectolac — 
a  brilliant,  wonderfully  durable 
lacquer  like  that  used  on  modern 
automobiles.  It  keeps  its  bright¬ 
ness  and  is  easy  to  clean. 

Twenty-seven  new  features  in 
all.  New  heat  indicators.  All-grate 


cooking  tops.  Insulated  ”live  heat” 
ovens.  Burners  that  produce  a 
clean,  intense,  swift  cooking  heat. 
And  all  burn  that  safe,  economical 
fuel — SOCONY  kerosene. 

A  store  in  your  town  has  them. 
Twenty-one  in  the  new  Perfecto¬ 
lac  finish,  three  in  full-porcelain 
enamel,  many  in  the  satin-black 
finish.  And  the  Puritan  with  the 
new  giant  burner  for  those  who 
prefer  the  short  drum  type  stove. 
All  in  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Go  in  today  and  look  at  these 
new  models. 


Water  Heaters 


Whether  you  have  a  pressure  system  or  just 
a  kitchen  pump,  the  Perfection  water  heater 
will  give  you  hot  water  for  shaving  and  plenty 
of  hot  dish  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Rapid, 
reliable,  moderate  in  price;  ask  your  plumber. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Wooden  Spoil 


— By  Victor  Rousseau 


SHE  never  doubted"  her  judgment  of 
Hilary.  The  story  had  been  dinned 
into  her  ears  by  Brousseau  since  Hil¬ 
ary’s  first  visit  to  Ste.  Marie.  She 
had  heard  it  from  tradesmen’s  wives, 
the  postmistress,  until  their  attach¬ 
ment  was  known;  then  had  come  si¬ 
lence  and  furtiveness.  And  she  had 
scorned  to  think  of  its  possibility  un¬ 
til  that  night. 

And  she  had  given  him  his  chance 
and  he  had  said  nothing. 

She  accepted  the  situation  and  sat 
down  and  penned  a  short,  formal  let¬ 
ter  to  Brousseau. 

He  came  the  next  day,  driving  fu¬ 
riously  up  to  the  Chateau.  He  thrust 
Robitaille  out  of  his  way  and  pushed 
into  the  living-room,  where  he  found 
Madeleine,  deathly  white,  seated  alone, 
waiting  for  him.  He  opened  his  arms 
to  embrace  her. 

“Sit  down,  Edouard,”  she  said  with 
chilling  apathy.  “I  am  going  to  talk 
frankly  to  you.  You  wish  to  marry 
me?” 

“I  want  you  for  my  wife,”  said 
Brousseau.  “You  know  that.  You 
know  I  don’t  think  anything  of  that 
affair” — Madeleine  winced  at  the  word, 
but  he  did  not  notice  it — “with  Mon¬ 
sieur  Askew.  The  man’s  a  scoundrel, 

a  thief,  and  a  libertine - ” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  hear  that,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  Madeleine  peremptorily. 

“Diable,  that’s  natural  enough!  And 
so  that’s  forgotten.”  Brousseau  could 
afford  to  be  magnanimous.  “I’ve 
heard  for  a  week  past  that  you’d  quar¬ 
relled,  but  I’m  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
push  in  where  he  isn’t  wanted.” 

“Edouard,”  said  the  girl  quietly, 
“how  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  for 
me?” 

Brousseau  stared.  “Eh?  Ah,  mon 
Dieu,  why  do  you  talk  about  money? 
Haven’t  I  enough?” 

“I  am  going  to  have  an  agreement 
in  place  of  an  indefinite  understand¬ 
ing.  If  I  marry  you  at  Christmas  you 
will,  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremony, 
destroy  my  father’s  mortgage,  and 
yOu  will  wait  until  his  death  to  own 
the  seigniory.  It  won’t  take  long,” 
she  ended,  with  a  flicker  of  scorn. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Brousseau.  “I 

meant  to.  And  now - ” 

He  rose  to  embrace  her,  but  she 
stepped  away  from  him.  “Not  until 
we  are  married,  Edouard,”  she  said. 

Brousseau  winced  now.  “It  almost 
looks  as  if  you  didn’t  love  me,”  he 
muttered  in  disgust.  And  in  that 
sentence  the  major  part  of  his  char¬ 
acter  might  have  been  epitomized. 

Two  days  after  the  news  reached 
Hilary  he  went  into  the  village  for 
his  mail.  Taking  it  to  his  office  to 
read,  he  found  among  it  a  bulky  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  him  from  Ontario 
in  an  unknown  writing.  He  opened 
it  and  found  a  letter  from  Morris. 

However  evasive  the  ex-manager  had 
been  in  conversation,  he  was  direct 
enough  in  writing.  “You  didn’t  treat 
me  well,  and  I  guess  you  had  reason 
to  act  as  you  did,”  he  wrote.  “That 
hound  Brousseau  swindled  me  as  he 
was  swindling  you,  and  I’m  going  to 
put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts  and 
documents,  which  I  took  from  his  desk 
before  leaving.  You  needn’t  have  any 
scruples  about  using  them, .  because 
they  refer  principally  to  you.” 

Hilary  became  absorbed  in  the  let¬ 
ter.  So  that  was  why  Brousseau  had 
broken  into  his  rooms.  He  had  no 
scruples,  and  if  he  had  had  they  would 
have  disappeared  in  the  light  of  the 
enclosures. 

He  thought  enough  of  the  matter  to 
send  a  man  to  Lafe,  asking  him  to 
come  in  immediately;  and  that  after¬ 
noon  the  two  men  went  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  together. 

“It’s  a  clear  case,”  said  Hilary. 
“He’s  been  swindling  the  property  right 
and  left,  it  seems.  I  allowed  for  a 


few  thousands,  but  as  I  make  it  out 
it  amounts  to  nearly  eighty  thousand.” 

Lafe  whistled  and  took  up  the  paper 
that  Hilary  handed  him. 

“This  is  the  contract  with  Leblanc  to 
cut  on  the  St.  Boniface  limits,”  he  said. 
“So  there’s  no  mistaking  who  owned 
that  lumber  in  the  river.” 

He  took  up  another  document.  "A 
contract  with  the  Cornwall  Paper 
Company  to  supply  twenty  thousand 
cords  of  spruce  wood  from  the  St.  Bon¬ 
iface  limits,”  he  said.  “And  here’s 
Morris’s  receipt  for  seven  thousand 
dollars’  commission  on  ‘gummy  fir’  as 
he  would  call  it — in  other  words,  pulp- 
wood  sold  off  the  seigniory  during  1914, 
at  ten  per  cent.  What  do  you  make 
of  it,  Lafe?” 

“Water-tight,”  answered  Lafe. 

“Here’s  another  document  that 


makes  interesting  reading,”  continued 
Hilary,  handing  it  to  him. 

Lafe  studied  it.  “I  don’t  get  it,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  Lamartine’s  acknowledgment 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  received  from 
Rosny  for  fifty  shares  in  the  North 
Empire  Development  Company — one 
of  Brousseau’s  interests.  Now  look 
at  this  one.  Lamartine  is  remitting 
five  thousand  dollars  less  the  broker’s 
charges  for  the  sale  of  North  Empire 
Development  stock,  as  per  order.  He 
doesn’t  say  how  much  stock.  La¬ 
martine  isn’t  a  fool.  But  here’s  Ros- 
ny’s  acknowledgment  of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  less  broker’s  charges  for 
the  sale  of  fifty  shares,  dated  March  9, 
1914.  Now  here’s  a  stock  market 
clipping  from  a  newspaper  of  March  4, 
showing  the  stock  at  $875. 

“That’s  where  we’ve  got  him,  Lafe. 
Lamartine’s  letter  proves  nothing,  but 
Morris  got  hold  of  Rosny’s  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  probably  for  blackmailing 
purposes  and  it  shows  Brousseau  has 
swindled  Rosny  out  of  $37,000  on  that 
deal.  Probably  there  were  others. 
That’s  where  his  money  went.” 

“It’s  a  pity  Morris  couldn’t  run 
straight,  being  as  thorough  as  he  is,” 
said  Lafe.  “And  I  guess  Mr.  Rosny 
knows  about  as  much  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  as  Methuselah  did.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  him,”  said  Hilary. 

“The  trap’s  sprung.” 

“And  the  fox  inside.  Well,  how 
about  Louis?” 

“I  guess  we  don’t  need  him,  Mr. 
Askew,  seeing  that  that  lumber  wasn’t 
put  through  the  mill,  and  so  Brousseau 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  isn’t  on 
the  books,  you  see.  Louis  ain’t  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  unless  you  want  to  send 
Brousseau  to  jail  as  well - ” 

“No,”  muttered  Hilary.  “Not  now. 
Lafe!” 

He  looked  at  him  searchingly  until 
he  compelled  him  to  return  his  gaze. 


“You  have  been  very  reticent  of 
late,  Lafe.  What’s  the  trouble?” 

“I  guess  it  ain’t  much,”  said  Con¬ 
nell.  “Well,  you  see,  it’s  this  way,” 
he  went  on  reluctantly.  “I  knew 
what  lies  that  blackguard  was  spread¬ 
ing  about  you.  And  I  didn’t  know 
whether  to  tell  you  or  not,  Mr.  As¬ 
kew.  I  knew  Baptiste  saw  us  with 
that  girl  in  Ste.  Marie,  and  I  knew 
from  his  face  that  he  wasn’t  pleased. 
And  again  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
And  I  decided  to  lie  low.  It’s  my 
way;  maybe  I  was  wrong,  but  I’m 
against  butting  in  by  nature.” 

“Never  mind,  Lafe,”  said  Hilary. 
“It’s  too  late  to  make  any  difference 
now.” 

“No,  it  ain’t  too  late!”  shouted  Lafe, 
leaping  to  his  feet.  “Mr.  Askew,  you 
haven’t  told  him — Mr.  Rosny— about 


that  asbestos  mine,  have  you?  You 
ought  to  have  gone  to  him  and  let 
him  know.  You  could  have  saved 
Mamzelle  Rosny  from  sacrificing  her¬ 
self  this  way.  And  you  can  save  her 
still.  I  guess  I  shouldn’t  be  butting 
in,  but  it’s  my  way,  I  suppose.  You 
can  save  her,  and  you’re  going  to.” 

“I  suppose  I  have  let  things  drift,” 
said  Hilary  sombrely.  “I  lived  in  a 
sort  of  hope  that  the  mess  would  clear 
up.  And  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all.” 

“There’s  the  girl  Marie — won’t  she 
say  anything?” 

“She’s  afraid  of  her  father.  There’s 
no  telling  how  he  would  take  it.  At 
present  I  don’t  think  he  knows  any¬ 
thing.” 

“I  wouldn’t  let  that  stand  in  my 
way,”  said  Lafe  emphatically. 

“I  don’t  think  you’d  really  use  that 
means  of  clearing  yourself,  if  you  were 
I,  Lafe.  Besides,  she  has  my  promise 
to  say  nothing,  and  that  settles  the 
matter.” 

“The  girl  Nanette?” 

“At  St.  Joseph,  I  suppose,  and  I  can’t 
drag  her  back  here,  even  if  I  could 
get  her  to  come.  Besides,  she  would 
hardly  be  able  to  convince  anybody. 
No,  Lafe,  you’re  talking  nonsense.” 

“Maybe  I  am,”  said  Lafe  stubborn¬ 
ly.  “But  I  ain’t  going  to  see  your 
happiness  wrecked  because  two  wom¬ 
en  haven’t  the  sense  and  the  heart  to 
clear  you.  And  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

“No,  you’re  not,  Lafe,”  said  Hilary 
bluntly. 

“Why  not?  Good  Lord,  why  not?” 

“Because  I’m  leaving  St.  Boniface,” 
answered  Hilary. 

“Mr.  Askew!” 

“I’m  going,”  repeated  Hilary,  with  a 
swift  gesture  of  hopelessness.  “You’ll 
call  me  a  quitter,  I  suppose.” 

“I  certainly  should,”  answered  Lafe 
coolly.  “The  same  as  you  did  me.” 

“Maybe.  But  I  came  up  here  to 


play  a  certain  game.  I  came  to  put 
the  seigniory  lumber  business  on  its 
legs.  And  I’ve  done  it.  I  stayed  to 
fight  Brousseau  after  he  nearly  got  me 
down,  and  I’ve  beaten  him.  I’ve  won 
that  game  on  every  point.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  make  Brousseau  refund  his 
stealings,  and  I’m  going  to  leave  you 
here  in  charge  for  the  present,  to  wind 
up.  I  shall  go  to  Quebec  to  start 
proceedings,  and  try  to  find  a  purchas¬ 
er.  Your  contract  will  hold  as  long 
as  you  want  it  to.  And  I’m  not  com¬ 
ing  back.  I’ve  done  what  I  came  for, 
haven’t  I?”  he  ended  defiantly. 

“That’s  the  way  all  quitters  talk,” 
said  Lafe. 

A  bystander  might  have  seen  that 
Connell  was  trying  to  goad  him  back 
to  courage.  In  truth  Lafe  knew  that 
Hilary  had  made  good  on  his  under¬ 
taking.  But  he  shouldn’t  lose  Mad¬ 
eleine  Rosny! 

“Mr.  Askew,  if  you’d  told  me  this 
yesterday  I  might  have  seen  some  rea¬ 
son  in  it,”  he  urged.  “But  now  the 
game’s  yours,  if  you  want  to  play  it.” 

“You  want  me  to  go  and  tell  her 
that  her  fiance  is  a  thief  ?  That’ll  help 
us  all  a  heap,  won’t  it?  It'll  help  me, 
won’t  it?  Do  you  think  I’m  that  kind 
of  a  man,  Lafe  ?  The  papers  go  to 
Mr.  Rosny,  and  he  can  do  what  he 
likes  about  them.  But — O,  it’s  hope¬ 
less  to  explain,  Lafe.” 

Lafe  agreed  silently.  He  couldn’t 
understand.  But  Hilary’s  nerves  were 
gone,  of  course;  Lafe  knew  that  the 
last  lap  of  the  race  was  the  gruelling 
one.  Hilary  needed  help,  that  was 
all.  Lafe  grew  crafty  with  his  idea. 

“Well,  you’re  boss,  of  course,”  he 
said  reluctantly.  “If  you’ve  made  up 
your  mind  it  ain’t  for  me  to  interfere. 
When  are  you  leaving,  sir?” 

“I  shall  go  out  with  Dupont  when 
he  takes  his  last  load,”  answered  Hil¬ 
ary. 

“On  Friday?  That’s  in  four  days. 
Mighty  short  notice,  sir!” 

“Just  as  soon  as  he’s  ready.” 

“That’ll  be  Friday.  We  can’t  have 
the  logs  through  the  mill  before  then. 
Dupont  doesn’t  know  yet?” 

“No.” 

Lafe  reflected.  The  weather  had 
changed  suddenly  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  night.  Already  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  thick  with  grind¬ 
ing  floes.  The  middle  passage  was 
clear,  but  in  a  few  days  navigation 
would  be  impossible;  a  dog  team  would 
have  to  be  procured  and  trained  to  run 
together.  Already  it  was  a  difficult 
journey  with  a  horse-sleigh  between 
the  camp  and  the  mill.  If  the  weath¬ 
er  held,  Hilary  could  be  held  until  he, 
Lafe,  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 

“We’ll  talk  it  over  to-morrow,  Lafe,” 
said  Hilary.  “I’m  going  back  to  camp. 
And  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  stay  here 
in  charge.  Keep  MacPherson  on  the 
job,  so  that  we  can  get  Dupont’s 
schooner  pretty  well  filled.” 

Lafe  said  nothing  more.  Hilary  put 
on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  picked  up  his 
snowshoes,  and  went  toward  the 
stables.  In  a  few  minutes  the  horse 
had  been  harnessed  to  the  sleigh,  and 
stood,  breathing  great  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  frosty  air.  It  started,  and 
from  the  office  doorway  Lafe  watched 
the  man  whom  he  loved  best  in  the 
world  of  men  driving  away. 

He  guessed  what  turbulent  thoughts 
were  raging  in  Hilary’s  heart.  He 
pictured  that  future  toward  which  he 
had  set  his  face  so  resolutely.  Of 
course  he  could  not  stay  to  see  Mad¬ 
eleine  Rosny  another  man’s  wife.  Lafe 
was  not  imaginative,  but  he  could  see 
the  tragedy  of  their  inevitable  meet¬ 
ings. 

Lafe  smiled  half  tenderly.  It  was 
just  like  Hilary’s  queer  obstinacy  to 
throw  up  the  game  when  it  was  won. 
It  was  the  same  impulse  that  had 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlanas,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to'  intimidate 
Hil  ary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 
goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten. 
Madel  eine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love.  His  health  restored  Hilary  resumes  work.  Desperate 
to  destroy  Hilary,  Brousseau  through  his  unscrupulous  followers,  spreads 
a  malicious  lie  through  the  settlement  concerning  Hilary’s  morals. 
Finally  Madeleine  breaks  with  Hilary.  She  tells  her  father  she  will 
marry  Brousseau,  whom  she  scorns,  to  free  her  father  of  his  financial 
obligations  to  Brousseau. 
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Classified  Ads 

_  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUT  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  6  and  8  months  old,  will  get  your 
eows  along  in  a  few  weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES- -red  also  black  and 
whites,  eligible,  healthy,  reasonable.  IDA  WOODEN, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  out  of  Heel  Drivers,  also  females, 
training  age,  low  price,  eligible.  PAINE,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


PUREBRED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS.  Young  stock 
$5.00  per  pair.  J.  rHILIP  THOMAS,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Llewellyn  Setter.  Exception¬ 
ally  good  hunter.  $100  cash.  ERNEST  HALL,  214% 
Lawrence  St.,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  FARMERS— Collie  cow  dogs  from  real 
heelers,  also  dogs  and  pups  of  all  kinds,  all  prices, 
$5.00  up.  WALNUT  IIILL  KENNELS,  Collinsville. 
Conn.  Tel.  3206. 


POLICE  DOGS— Three  one  year  old  males  $18.  $20, 
$25,  all  papers.  Pair  Dark  Cornish  Indian  Games,  ex¬ 
hibition  mating,  $5.  Violin  outfit,  new  $10.  VER¬ 
ONICA  STABB,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  A.  R.  dams.  Spotted 
Poland  China  hogs,  both’  sexes.  Mammoth  White 
Pekin  ducks.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


25  FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  just  fresh,  grade 
Guernseys,  Ilolsteins.  Few  registered  ITolsteins.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Durham, 
bulls  and  heifers,  calves.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  Lysander, 
R.R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  306  egg 
strain,  large  size.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Large,  healthy, 
free  alfalfa  range.  12-14  weeks  $1.25  each.  NORMAN 
TREBLE.  Holley,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— The  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OUR  SUPER-QUALITY 
Chicks.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Whie  Barred  Rocks, 
Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  White.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  and  prices.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  N1EMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns. 
$8;  Heavy  mixed  $8;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUYER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WANTED  TO  BUY— Two  milking  Shorthorn  heifer 
calves.  HERBERT  M.  CARSON,  Thompsonville,  Ct. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  GUERNSEY  bull  from 
accredited  herd.  SAMUEL  J.  McELWAIN,  Bombay, 
N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE  make  the  best  use  of 
our  cheap  pastures,  save  labor  and  sell  at  a  premium. 
Three  bull  calves,  five  yearling  heifers  and  two  cows, 
all  registered  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

SIX  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 
ranging  from  one  month  to  nine  months  old.  All  backed 
by  very  high  production.  G.  L.  F.  Stock  or  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Certificates  accepted  at  par  in  payment. 
Write  for  descriptions.  H.  E.  BABCOCK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Stock 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  hatching  eggs.  $1.00  per 
15.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book. 
-Getting  Ahead."  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.,  CO.,  896 
So.  C.  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100.  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25.  Barred  Rock  chicks  $12. 
Leghorns  $11  per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


90  VARIETIES— Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  pigeons,  dogs, 
hares,  ferrets,  parrots  white  mice,  free  folder.  Colored 
description.  60  page  book  20  cents.  J .  A.  BERGEV , 
Telford,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets  10  weeks,  good 
stock  $1.00.  O.  FINCH,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  Route  2. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  BREEDING  COCKERELS  from 
Pennsylvania  Certified  200-2S9  egg  dams  and  300  egg 
males.  Booklet.  NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Kan. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Two  FARMS  FOR  SALE— One  of  212  acres,  base¬ 
ment  barn  36x100,  42  swing  stanchions,  water  buckets, 
concrete  floors,  2  silos,  electric  lights,  milking  machine, 
4  box  stalls,  42  head  stock,  4  horses,  tractor,  all  kinds 
modern  machinery,  horse  barn.  2  nice  large  houses, 
one  with  electric  lights,  furnace,  running  water,  slate 
roof,  nice  orchard,  sugar  bush,  sugar  evaporator,  3 
stall  garage,  two  storage  barns,  buildings  all  nicely 
painted  and  in  perfect  repair.  Price  $18,000  for  every¬ 
thing,  $5,000  cash,  terms  for  balance  if  you  wish. 
CHICKEN  FARM,  20  acres,  basement  barn  24x40, 
large  hen  house,  2  brooder  houses,  good  house  with 
furnace  214  miles  to  town,  14  mile  to  school  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road.  Price  $1,800,  terms  if  you  wish.  SHEFF 
&  LINGEE,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man. 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN— Single  young  man,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  experience  desires  permanent  position  with 
future,  as  assistant  on  large  poultry  breeding  farm. 
White  Leghorn  plant  preferred.  Moderate  wages. 
LOUIS  K.  GRUND,  632  Chestnut  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


EARLY  BLACK  WILSON  and  Virginia  soy  beans. 
Large  or  small  lots.  ELM  LODGE  FARMS,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 

15  MILLION  FINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead,  etc. ;  extra  special. 
$1.00  thousand;  5.000-$4.50;  10,000-$8.50 ;  50,000-$37.50 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
—$2.00  thousand;  10,000.  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand:  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

ONION,  BEET,  LETTUCE— $1.00  per  1000.  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts  $1.25  per  1000. 
Tomato  $2.00  per  1000.  Pepper  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $3.50  per  1000.  Egg  Plant  $4.00  per  1000. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

0 — 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enkhousen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200-G5c;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500- 
$2.25;  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North 
Lima.  Ohio. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  Tomato  and  Brussels 
Sprout  Plants,  4,000,000  Field  Grown  strong  plants. 
Cabbage,  (ready  now)— Copenhagen  Market,  Enkheuzen 
Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer, 
Drumhead  Savoy,  Red  Danish,  Danish  Ballhead  and. 
Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1,000;  5,000-$9.00;  500  for  $1.25. 
Cauliflower  (ready  now) — Early,  Medium  and  Late 

Snowball,  all  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1,000;  5,000-$20; 

500-$2.50.  Tomatoes  (ready  June  15th)  Bonny  Best, 

John  Baer,  Jewel.  Matchless  and  New  Stone,  $3.00 

per  1,000;  5,000-$13.00.  Potted  Tomato  Plants  $30.00 
per  1,000;  $3.25  per  100.  Brussels  Sprouts— Danish 
Prize  and  Long  Island  Improved  $2.50  per  1000;  500- 
$1.50.  Orders  filled  promptly  either  by  Parcel  Post 
or  Express.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  Tele¬ 

phone  2843.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  Dairymen 
League  Certificates  of  indebtedness  of  all  series.  I  am 
also  buying  wool.  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness.  Get  my  offer  before  selling.  GEORGE 
PHELPS,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

4,000.000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special — $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 
Franklin,  Ara. 


EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  and  Danish  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  $1.50-1000.  CHARLES  R.  STAFFORD, 
Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Plants. 
100 -40c;  1000-$2.75,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  300. 
$1.00-500;  $1.25-1000.  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25- 

1000.  Sweet  potato  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams  500. 
$2.00-1000.  $3.25  postpaid,  good  plants.  Quick  ship¬ 

ment  guaranteed.  SERVICE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300. 
$1.00-500;  $1.25-1000;  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.50- 
1000.  Tomato  plants,  Baltimore  Stone.  Matchless, 
same  price.  Potato  plants,  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams, 
500.  $2.00-1000:  $3.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  ^Franklin,  Va. 


DELPHINIUMS.  BLEEDING  HEARTS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  Phlox,  Gaillardias,  Mountain  Pinks,  Lupines. 
Oriental  Poppies,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy- 
Sweet  Peas,  Hardy  Lilies,  Anemones.  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Asters,  Pyrethrums  and  105  other  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow 
larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansies,  Asters, 
Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Marigolds, 
Verbenas,  Strawflowers,  Roses  Shrubs  Vines,  Hedge 
Plants.  Safe  delivery  guarantted  by  parcel  post  or 
express.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified 

“Ads”  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Ship  Hogs  in  Hot  Weather 


By  Ray  Inman 


j^joicl  losses  when 


( AREY'E  TRYIN1'  \  in  hot  weather 


LOADING  CAREFULLY 


I 


WITH  AS  LITTLE  EXCITEMENT 
AS  POSSIBLE  **  tw  <*>* 


[  TO  CATCH  THAT 
HOG,  PLUMMER? 


BfcCk  No'. 

1 10ST  LOST  MX  TE  MPER 
AND  I’M  RONNIN'  AROUND 
LOOKIN'  FOR  tT- 


Wet  them  down  well ! 

WET  SAND  IN  A  CAR  OR  TRUCK 
^  MAKES  A  GOOD  BED  — 

WHAT  A  SWELL  Pal R oad 
THIS  turned  oof  f’8E  — 

MAKE  THEIR  CUSTOMERS 
SLEEP  ON  WET  SAND) 
then  wont  NEVERGET 
NO  MORE  O'  NVY 
BUSINESS! 


HUNG  IN  A 
'GUNN'Y  SACK  IN  CAR. 

'WILL  KEEP  HOGS  COOL  ALL  NIGHT 


thecoovair  vtKinvs 

AND  KEEPS  HOGS  COMFORTABLE. 

{[A  SMALLER  AMOUNT  WILL  DO  IN  TRUCK  J 


Try' 

wc 

special 


DRINK  AN'  BE  MERRY,  GENTS  - 
TOMORROW  YE  MAY  BE  A. 
MAM  SANDWICH1. 


t  tfU 


*  • . 


VAOTHOBlTieS  OlVFEt  AS  TO  WHETHER  A 
we  WOULD  SAY  ’SKWEE"  OR'SQUEE" 
VNOBft  THESE  CUlCOMST«M4ceS 


OF  COURSE  YOU 
WANTAUE  IT  UP 
WELL-OR  THE 
WHOLE  I50L8S.O 
COLD  AIR  MIGHT 
DESCEND  ALL  AT 
ONCE.  -  SORTA 
UNEXPECTEDLY 


IF  YOORE  a  REGULAR  GUYYOULl  INSTALL  A  COLD  ORfliK 
STAND  OR  ICE  CRE.ANC&RLOR  oaSOt^ETKlNA. 


i 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Farm  Mechanic 


At  one  time  I  thought  it  better  to 
take  this  building  down,  but  decided  to 
repair  it.  I  am  sure  that  by  repairing 
the  barn  it  is  worth  at  least  four 
hundred  dollars  if  one  considers  the 
present  high  cost  of  labor  and  lumber. 
— A.  C.  Van  Loon. 


Wiring  Houses  for  Electricity 


THE  proper  wiring  of  farm  buildings 
either  with  a  farm  electric  plant  or 
with  service  from  a  power  line  is  a 
considerable  problem.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  after  using  the  current  for 
some  time,  farmers  and  their  wives 
find  that  they  have  too  few  rather 
than  too  many  outlets  provided. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  a  case  of 
wire  plugs  or  convenience  outlets  to 
which  may  be  attached  such  appliances 
as  flat  irons,  grills,  vacuum  cleaners, 
fans,  etc. 

A  feature  that  is  commonly  not  un¬ 
derstood  is  the  fact  that  the  wires 
which  run  along  the  walls  are  usually 
larger  in  size  than  those  running  from 
the  walls  to  the  individual  light  sock¬ 
ets.  This  means  that  where  an  ap¬ 
pliance,  %as  for  instance  a  grill,  is  at¬ 
tached  directly  to  a  light  socket,  it  puts 
a  heavier  strain  on  the  system  than  it 
does  where  these  appliances  are 
plugged  into  a  wall  socket.  We  have 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10 — $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.  • 


yet  to  hear  of  any  house  which  had 
too  many  of  these  wall  sockets. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
always  been  compelled  to  do  a  large 
percentage  of  their  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  work  there  is  a  tendency  for 
them  to  feel  that  they  can  also  wire 
a  building  for  electricity.  However, 
this  is  a  complicated  and  specialized 
task  involving  serious  risk  if  it  is  not 
done  properly,  so  it  is  advisable  to  se¬ 
cure  the  service  of  a  reliable  electrician 
to  do  this  work.  Modern  wiring  is 
done  in  either  one  or  two  ways.  The 
wires  are  either  run  through  special 
pipe  conduits  or  the  wiring  is  in  the 
form  of  flexible  armor  cable.  Either 
of  these  types  provide  against  the 
gnawing  of  insulation  by  rats  and  mice 
and  where  properly  installed  with  iron 
switch  boxes  make  a  safe  job  that  will 
give  no  trouble. 


Three-In-One  Service  Gate 

iil  RECENTLY  made  a  handy  gate 
I  for  use  at  the  barn  and  as  I  have 
found  it  so  very  satisfactory,  thought 
your  readers  would  also  be  interested 
in  it.  I  call  it  the  ‘Utility’  or  ‘Three 
in  One’  Service  Gate.  When  used  as 
shown,  it  is  a  plain  slat  or  summer 
gate.  WTien  the  small  gate  is  opened, 
it  makes  a  fine  creep  for  hogs  and 
sheep  and  will  at  the  same  time  exclude 
larger  animals  from  the  barn.  As  the 
opening  for  the  small  gate  is  the  same 

5 
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HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TOBACCO — Chewing.  12  twist  80c;  Plug,  50c  lb; 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  sacks  50c.  Box  50 
cigars  $1.50.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Perfectos, 
postpaid,  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

LEAF  TOBACCO— Good,  sweet.  Chewing,  3  lbs  75c; 
5-11.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  3  lbs  50c;  5-75c;  10-$1.40. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1. 
Bsige,  nude,  gray,  peach,  tanbark,  black,  sizes  8%  - 
10%.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
CO..  Norwood,  Mass. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

“WOOL— Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept,  AG.” 


It  Pays  to  Repair  Buildings 

IT  often  happens  that  on  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  state  there  are  small 
buildings  that  could  be  repaired  at  a 
small  cost.  It  may  be  that  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  jack  up  these  rundown 
buildings,  put  new  sills  and  concrete 
walls  under  them,  new  roof,  etc.  This 
kind  of  repair  will  often  give  us  a 
building  that  is  good  for  many  years 
for  most  of  the  old  barns  are  well  built. 
They  were  put  up  when  lumber  was 
plenty  and  their  builders  of  long  ago 
put  in  good  timbers  for  frames.  The 
writer  has  just  had  a  20  by  30  barn  of 
this  kind  remodeled  and  placed  upon  a 
concrete  foundation.  After  silling  and 
roofing  it  makes  a  barn  that  is  good 
for  fifty  years  or  more. 


width  of  my  loading  chute,  it  makes 
an  ideal  arrangement  for  loading  hogs 
and  sheep.  One  man  can  load  about 
as  fast  as  the  hogs  can  walk.  As  the 
gate  is  a  permanent  equipment,  the 
stock  is  accustomed  to  its  use  and  show 
no  hesitancy  in  passing  through  it 
when  the  loading  chute  is  in  place.  The 
bar  marked  ‘C’  is  a  sliding  bar  and 
is  removed  when  loading  stock,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  plenty  of  overhead  room. 
This'  same  bar  prevents  calves  and 


A  Book  and  Magazine  Rack 

THERE  is  no  handier  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  you  can  build  than  this. 
A  piece  of  12-inch  wide  board,  12 
feet  long  will  supply  all  the  material 
you  will  need,  and  you  can  choose  any 
kind  of  wood  you  may  prefer.  Of 
course  pine  will  work  up  the  easiest, 
and  if  you  will  paint  it  a  flat  white 


and  then  enamel  it  well  after  it  is 
made,  pine  will  be  quite  as  good  as  any 
harder  wood. 

The  illustration  largely  tells  the 
story  of  the  making.  First  lay  out 
and  cut  one  end  piece;  then  use  it  as 
an  exact  pattern  for  the  other  one.  It 
will  make  a  much  nicer  job  if  you  will 
mortise  in  the  shelves,  that  is,  cut 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference 


For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


grooves  for  the  ends  of  the  shelves  to 
fit  into;  but  if  you  cannot  take  that 
pains,  you  can  nail  cleats  for  the 
shelves  to  rest  on,  and  by  nailing 
through  the  end  boards  very  carefully 
into  the  ends  of  the  shelves,  you  can 
get  a  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 

The  top  shelf  is  built  very  much  like 
a  trough.  It  can  be  mortised  in  or 
simply  nailed  like  the  other  shelves. 
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other  animals  of  similar  size  from 
passing  back  and  forth  when  in  place. 
As  the  small  gate  swings  inward,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  close  in  case  a  stub¬ 
born  animal  undertakes  to  back  down 
out  of  the  chute,  after  once  entering 
it.  The  entire  gate  is  hinged  to  the 
door  frame  and  swings  inward  thus 
permitting  stock  of  all  kinds  to  enter 
or  pass  out. 

This  gate  is  made  of  poplar  ma¬ 
terial  iy2"xi"  and  seems  to  be  heavy 
enough.  However,  where  many  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept  would  suggest  that  the 
pieces  marked  ‘A’,  be  made  of  2"x4". 
There  are  two  pieces — one  on  each 
side — shown  as  ‘B’  in  the  drawing.  This 
makes  the  gate  strong  and  makes  the 
track  for  slide  ‘C’.  The  slats  on  the 
small  gate  are  also  cut  sufficiently  long 
so  that  they  will  butt  against  pieces 
‘A’  and  ‘C’.  This  prevents  stock  from 
pushing  the  gate  through.  The  en¬ 
tire  gate  is  bolted,  thus  making  it 
strong  and  rigid.” 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
brought  him  to  St.  Boniface  that  had 
sent  him  back  into  the  stable  to  face 
three  men  with  knives  after  he  had 
gained  the  door.  But  he  should  nev¬ 
er  thwart  himself  like  that.  Lafe 
knew  that  Madeleine  loved  him.  And 
he  meant  to  bring  them  together. 

Lafe  swore  he  would.  He  waited 
till  the  sleigh  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees  behind  the  bridge.  He  al¬ 
lowed  ten  minutes  more,  to  make  sure 
that  Hilary  would  not  change  his  in¬ 
tentions  and  return.  Then  he  coolly 
opened  Hilary’s  desk  with  a  duplicate 
key  that  had  been  made  after  the  bur¬ 
glary,  and  took  out  the  envelope  that 
contained  the  papers  from  Morris.  He 
removed  these  and  thrust  them  into 
his  pocket.  In  the  empty  envelope 
he  placed  some  discarded  letters  from 
the  waste-basket.  Then  he  put  back 
the  envelope,  closed  the  desk,  strapped 
on  his  snowshoes,  and  left  the  office. 

Five  minutes  after  he  left  Hilary 
was  back.  His  decision  had  suddenly 
come  to  him.  He  had  resolved  to 
leave  St.  Boniface,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  by  procrastination.  His 
task  was  done,  the  lumber  business 
was  on  its  feet,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  achieved  all  that  he  had  set  out 
to  accomplish. 

Perhaps  his  nervous  strength,  which 
had  carried  him  through  the  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle,  had  been  sapped  by 
the  last  stunning  blow;  or  it  might 
have  been  his  wound,  from  which  he 
had  not  entirely  recovered,  which  un¬ 
dermined  his  resolution.  He  only  saw 
that  to  remain  longer  was  impossible. 

He  wanted  to  leave  St.  Boniface  for¬ 
ever,  and  to  put  the  memory  of  the 
past  months  out  of  his  mind,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  possible.  He  hated  the 
little  village;  even  Lafe’s  presence  had 
become  intolerable  to  him. 

He  went  to  Dupont  on  board  his 
schooner  and  arranged  for  him  to  sail 
for  Quebec  the  following  evening  with 
the  little  load — one  schooner  full — 
which  he  had.  He  instructed  him  to 
say  nothing  to  anybody  about  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  He  saw  nothing  strange 
in  Dupont’s  manner  or  aspect,  and,  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  not  have  thought 
anything  about  it. 

Having  issued  his  instructions,  he 
drove  back  toward  the  camp. 

But,  seeing  that  the  office  was  dark 
and  unoccupied,  he  stopped  there  on 
his  way,  opened  his  desk,  and  took  out 
the  envelope  which  he  supposed  to 
contain  the  letter  and  papers  from 
Morris.  In  Quebec  he  meant  to  go 
through  them  again,  mailing  to  Rosny 
those  papers  that  had  reference  to  his 
affairs,  and  placing  the  others  in  a 
lawyer’s  hands  for  a  civil  suit. 

He  packed  a  few  of  his  personal  ef¬ 
fects  in  a  bag  and  left  the  office,  as 
he  supposed  for  the  last  time. 

(To  be  Continued ) 
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The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Another  Auto  Owners’  Association 


“I  was  recently  solicited  by  a  salesman 
of  the  Universe  Motor  Service,  Corp.  of 
4046  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Among 
others  things  they  offer  free  legal  advice. 
Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
company?” 

E  are  informed  from  a  reliable 
source  that  such  associations  can¬ 
not  legally  defend  their  members 
against  legal  action.  What  usually 
happens  when  such  an  association  of¬ 
fers  “legal  service”  is  that  in  case  of 
an  accident  in  which  a  member  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  association  will  recommend 
an  attorney  who  accepts  the  case,  but 
who  is  paid,  directly  by  the  member. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  Nassau  County 
in  a  presentment  handed  up  on  the 
case  of  the  Official  Auto  Owners  said. 
“We  find  that  the  Official  agents  and 
salesmen  are  promising  and  collecting 
money  for  services  which  are  not  and 
cannot  be  rendered  for  the  price 
charged.”  From  an  examination  of 
the  ads  and  literature  put  out,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Universe  Motor  Service 
Corporation  promises  substantially  the 
same  benefits  as  were  promised  by  the 
Official  Auto  Owners. 


Had  No  Right  to  Use  A,  A. 
Name 

“Very  early  Decoration  Day  morning, 
someone  stole  three  calves  from  my  hus¬ 
band’s  barn.  June  3,  a  man  came  here 
from  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.  and  said  he  was 
an  S.  P.  C.  A.  man  and  was  working 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  in  regard 
to  thieving.  He  had  been  drinking  and 
three  other  men  with  him  that  were 
drunk  too. 

“Everything  happened  so  quickly  and 
by  what  I  have  found  out  since  I  have 
a  faint  suspicion  that  he  is  connected 
with  the  stealing  and  using  your  name 
as  a  bluff  and  that  he  was  here  to  find 
out  all  he  could  in  regard  to  it.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
this  and  investigate  to  find  out  if  such 
people  are  using  your  paper  for  such  a 
purpose. 

“Our  place  is  not  posted  with  your  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  sign  so  don’t  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  get  a  reward.  State  Troopers 
have  been  working  on  the  case  but  I 
think  it  is  useless.  Would  you  let  me 
know  if  such  a  man  is  working  for  you.” 

E  certainly  are  glad  to  have  this 
case  called  to  our  attention.  There 
are  no  men  at  the  present  time  work¬ 
ing  for  American  Agriculturist  in  this 
territory  and  our  men  always  work 
singly  and  never  in  pairs. 

We  can  also  assure  our  readers  that 
men  of  the  type  mentioned  in  this  let¬ 
ter  cannot  hold  a  position  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  are  proud  of  the  type 
of  men  we  have  working  for  us.  We 
have  no  idea  why  this  man  used  our 
name  but  we  do  know  he  had  no  right 
to  use  it  and  that  his  purpose  was  not 
to  help  our  subscriber  or  us. 

We  are  immediately  mailing  a  Service 
Bureau  sign  to  this  subscriber  as  well 
as  writing  the  State  Police  calling  their 
attention  to  the  theft  and  assuring 
them  of  our  appreciation  of  any  co¬ 
operation  they  can  give  in  bringing 
the  thief  to  justice. 


A  “Chief”  Departs 

FOLLOWING  the  Better  Business 
Bureau’s  investigation  of  the 
United  States  Detective  Association, 
as  recorded  in  the  June  9  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  “Chief”  Ma- 
thewson  after  refunding  in  full  the 
money  paid  by  one  of  his  pupils  who 
had  sue$  him  in  a  civil  court,  sold  his 
office  furnishings,  closed  his  office  on 
May  14th,  last,  and  left  New  York 
City. 

The  “Chief”  is  said  to  have  an¬ 


nounced  before  his  departure  that  he 
would  open  an  office  in  Boston.  The 
Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
been  notified. 


B.  Ganim  Fails  to  Make 
Protested  Check  Good 

“Sometime  ago  I  wrote  to  you  about 
collecting  a  bad  check  for  us.  The 
amount  was  $65.80  plus  $1.40  charges. 
The  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
firm,  B.  Ganim  &  Bro.,  88  Washington 
Street,  New  York  to  send  the  check  back 
and  I  would  receive  the  amount.  I  then 
wrote  to  you  to  drop  the  matter  because 
there  was  no  need  for  it.  I  sent  the 
check  back  and  have  not  received  any¬ 


thing.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  will 
please  collect  the  whole  amout  of  $76.60 
for  me.” 

E  wrote  several  letters  to  B. 
Ganim  &  Bro.  but  failed  to  get 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  We  then  made 
a  personal  visit  and  the  firm  promised 
to  make  the  check  good.  They  did  not 
keep  this  promise.  Since  that  time 
several  letters  have  been  sent,  two  per  ¬ 
sonal  calls  made  as  well  as  several 
telephone  conversations,  but  up  to  date 
our  subscriber  has  received  nothing  but 
promises. 

Passing  a  worthless  check  is  an  of¬ 
fence  in  New  York  State  which  is 
classed  as  grand  larceny  if  the  amount 
is  over  $500  and  larceny  in  the  second 
degree  where  the  amount  is  below  $50 
and  $500.  Apparently  our  subscriber 
has  no  recourse  except  legal  action. 

We  are  publishing  the  facts  for  the 
guidance  of  our  subscribers. 


Hang  a  thief  when  he’s  young  and 
he’ll  ne’er  steal  when  he’s  auld. 

— Proverbs  of  Scotland 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  May,  1928 


Insurance 

Paid  to  May  1st,  1928 . $96,374.90 

Paid  during  May,  1928 .  3,007.13 


$99,382.03 


Albert  Bell,  Salem,  N.  J. _ $  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  rib. 

Harry  Atwell,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  ankle. 

Chris  Grein,  Wayland,  N.  Y -  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

H.  J.  Kent,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. _ _  40.00 

Auto  accident — cuts,  fractures,  contusions. 

Fred  Fischer,  Dalton,  Pa. _  35.00 

Thrown  from  truck — sprained  ankle. 

G.  W.  Stager,  Tully,  N.  Y -  15.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh-bruised  side. 

Marion  W.  Coombs,  Canaseraga,  N.  Y. _  15.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — sprained  ankle. 

Albert  R.  Whitcomb,  Riverhead,  N.  Y -  30.00 

Auto  collision — sprains  and  fractures. 

F.  C.  Smith,  Richland,  N.  Y _ _  30.00 

Struck  by  truck — contused  chest. 

W.  L.  Worth,  Peconic,  N.  Y -  21.43 

Auto  skidded—fractures,  contusions,  cuts. 

Howard  Colburn,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — internal  injuries. 

Alex  Erway,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Auto  collision— contused  back  and  hip. 

Tessie  Kalvin,  Deans,  N.  J. - - -  30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face  and  knee. 

0.  J.  Wolf,  Elmira,  N.  Y _ _  17.14 

Auto  overturned — concussion  of  chest. 


Indemnities 

E.  D.  Wight,  Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y. _  30.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  rib. 

Edward  Elias,  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. _  90.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractures. 

Felix  Janlewicz  Est.,  Mattitnck,  L.  I. _ _  1000.00 

Train  hit  wagon — obituary. 

Joseph  Andrew,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  arm. 

Bessie  W.  Putnam,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. _  94.28 

Auto  struck  tree — fractures,  contusions. 

Donald  C.  Ballou,  Owego,  N.  Y. _  4.28 

Auto  collision — cut  hand. 

I.  J.  Andryshak,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerations,  contusions. 

Joseph  Rostek,  Melrose,  Conn, _ _  40.00 

Car  overturned  and  burned — cut  knee,  burns. 

Frank  Becker,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. _  70.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractures. 

W.  A.  Hutton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. _  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractures. 

Howard  Colburn,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— internal  injuries. 

Jay  C.  Personius,  Rummerfield,  Pa. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — cuts. 

Henry  Huebsch,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _  25.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  foot. 

James  R.  Brannon,  Fulton,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — leg  injured. 

E.  L.  Moulton,  Baltic,  Conn. _  20.00 

Car  hit  tree — cut  and  bruised. 

Edgar  0.  Whitford,  Herman,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  shoulder,  rib. 

Bessie  E.  Morrell  Est.,  Brushton,  N.  Y. _  1000.00 

Auto  accident — fatally  injured. 


$3007.13 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


J.  G.  Norris,  Hesston,  Pa . . . . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 


Norton  E.  Howiand,  Henrietta,  N.  Y _ _ 

(R.  R.  claim  for  cow  killed  by  train). 

125.00 

Miss  Harriet  Clarke,  Berwinsdale,  Pa . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

1.50 

D.  B.  VanWormer,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y — 

(Refund  on  oil  drum). 

4.00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Johnson,  Marathon,  N.  Y. - 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

1.50 

Jay  D.  Lester,  Highland,  N.  Y. - 

(Returns  for  grapes  sold). 

63.50 

David  Verbridge,  Marion,  N.  Y - - - 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

7.24 

Raymond  Wills,  Ashville,  N.  Y - 

(Protested  check  made  good). 

21.75 

George  R.  Cummings,  Oxford,  N.  Y. . 

(Refund  on  radio  apparatus). 

4.00 

Draper  Newton,  Towanda,  Pa - - - 

(Commission  on  merchandise  sold). 

1.15 

Albert  Madigan,  Towanda,  Pa. _ 

(Protested  check  made  good). 

8.69 

Albert  J.  Davis,  Stevensville,  Canada . - 

(Refund  on  magazine  subscription). 

2.00 

Ed.  Nesbit,  Spencer,  N.  Y. _ _ 

(Settlement  from  collection  agency). 

3.50 

Allie  Foss,  Wales  Center,  N.  Y - , _ 

(Refund  on  magneto  returned). 

5.00 

R.  M.  Lewis,  Unionville,  N.  Y - 

(Refund  on  radio  supplies). 

10.25 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Grady,  Charlottville,  N.  Y. _ 

(Settlement  from  mail  order  house). 

9.13 

Patrick  Kelly,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. - 

(Returns  on  merchandise  sold). 

10.50 

Lawrence  Miller,  Colden,  N.  Y. . 

(Deposit  returned  on  unfilled  agreement). 

3.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hill,  Franklinviile,  N.  Y - 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

2.16 

F.  B.  Weber,  Cohocton,  N.  Y - 

(Adjustment  on  freight  charges). 

5.53 

George.  L.  Hall,  Altmar,  N.  Y . — 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order). 

1.53 

Reuben  J.  Kent,  Niobe,  N.  Y. — . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

81.35 

L.  G.  Collins,  Pt.  Peninsula,  N.  Y. - 

(Refund  on  express  charges). 

1.36 

Total 

$  10.50  F.  A.  McLarnaghan,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _  2.15 

(Refund  oil  unfilled  order). 

Fred  S.  Jayne,  Florida,  N.  Y. _  8.00 

(Refund  on  live  stock). 

R.  F.  Sturdevant,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

Mrs.  Lesline  Cosline,  Springville,  N.  Y.....  19.95 

(Refund  on  chicks). 

E.  Balling,  Pine  City,  N.  Y _  25.00 

(Refund  on  dog). 

J.  V.  Fredericks,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. _  5.00 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order). 

Otto  Voss,  Newfield,  N.  Y. _  6.00 

(Refund  on  baby  chicks). 

$570.11 

Claims  Adjusted  for  Subscribers  Where 
No  Money  is  Involved 

F.  C.  Tillinghast,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  subscription). 

Donald  Clark,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

R.  F.  Stundevant,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

( Premium  received ) . 

J.  R.  Padgett,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

(Automobile  license  transferred). 

John  Wolf,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

(Correspondence  course  transferred). 

Mrs.  M.  Crance,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

(Premium  received  for  selling  goods). 

F.  B.  Ingraham,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

(Contract  cancelled). 

Charles  Marra,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

(Radio  repaired). 

Mrs.  Helen  Costello,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  baby  chicks). 

Charles  Marra,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

(Delayed  order  filled). 

Mrs.  Helen  Lanning,  S.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  baby  chicks). 

Lewis  LaBrake,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

(Delayed  order  filled). 

Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $3,577.24 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  May 

William  A.  Dulin,  Clayton,  Del. .  $50.00 

William  B.  Lanphere,  Greene,  N.  Y. .  $50.00 

Charles  J.  Rudloff,  Towanda,  Pa. .  $50.00 


During  the  summer  days  you 
do  not  want  to  spend  any 
more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  preparing  hot 
meals.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
pressure  gasoline  or  kerosene 
stove,  you  have  no  idea  of 
how  much  comfort,  how  much 
convenience  they  bring,  and 
how  much  trouble  they  save. 
They  will  give  you  instant 
heat  and  are  as  easy  to  con¬ 
trol  as  city  gas.  The  new 
kinds  we  are  now  showing 
in  our  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  will  bake,  cook, 
roast,  fry  and  do  it  all  to 
perfection.  They  cost  so 
little  to  operate,  they  are  so 
handy  and  can  be  gotten  into 
such  small  space  that  no 
farm  kitchen  should  be  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  quick  and 
convenient  liquid  fuel  stoves. 
If  you  are  without  one,  come 
in  now  and  arrange  to  have 
one  in  your  kitchen  for  the 
hot  days  of  the  summer. 
You  can  buy  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  most  depend¬ 
able  kinds,  and  get  the  most 
service  at  our  “tag”  stores. 


Your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men. 


HARDWARE 
STORES 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 

(No.  3) 

World -wide  proof  of  Mobiloil  economy 


Mobiloil  is  used  by  the  majority  of  experienced  motorists 

and  tractor  owners  in  these  countries. 

Europe:  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Denmark,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Poland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Bulgaria,  Greece. 

Africa:  Egypt,  Sudan,  Algeria,  Morocco  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  east  coast. 

Asia:  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  Burma, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Straights  Settlements. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

North  America:  Alaska,  Canada,  United  States,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies. 


South  America:  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guiana,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina. 


Actually  cheaper  to  use 

Mobiloil  could  never  have  become  so  well  known  and  so 
widely  used  if  it  were  not  for  the  economy  of  Mobiloil  quality. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  discovered  that  Mobiloil  is  a 
cheaper  oil  to  use.  That’s  why  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  few 
cents  more  per  gallon  for  Mobiloil  and  even  to  make  special 
trips  to  town  for  Mobiloil  when  necessary. 

Mobiloil  users  tell  us  that  Mobiloil  frequently  cuts  oil  con¬ 
sumption  15%  to  50%.  Carbon  expense,  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment  bills  are  held  down  to  rock  bottom. 

In  just  one  year’s  running  you  will  find  that  Mobiloil’s 
slightly  extra  price  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over  through 
marked  cuts  in  operating  expenses. 

\ 

How  to  buy 

Most  farmers  buy  a  season’s  supply  of  oil  at  one  time.  We 
recommend  the  55-gallon  or  30-gallon  steel  drums  with 
faucets.  Any  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  sub¬ 
stantial  discount  when  you  buy  one  of  these. 

Other  Mobiloil  containers  are : — io-gallon  steel  drums  with 
self-contained  faucet,  5-gallon  cans  packed  in  easy-tipping 
rack.  Also  i-gallon  and  i-quart  cans. 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  It  will  tell 
you  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your  tractor,  your  truck 
and  your  car. 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  the  com¬ 
plete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer's.  It 
recommends  the  correct  grades  for  all  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors,  etc. 
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The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine  lubri¬ 
cation  of  prominent  passenger  cars  are  specified  above. 


The  World's  Quality  Oil 
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American.  Agriculturist,  June  30,  1928 


What  is  Happening  to  America’s  Appetite  ? 


Do  Facts  Prove  That  a  Change  is  Really  Taking  Place  ? 


IF  the.  American  public  is  changing  its  demand 
for  foodstuffs,  certainly  the  farmers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  it  effects  them  as 
producers  of  food.  This  is  a  question  which 
we  have  heard  discussed  so  we  set  out  to  find 
the  facts.  Where  better  could  we  go  than  to 
people  who  have  had  long  experience  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  selling  food  to  those  who  eat  it?  We 
wanted  to  get  the  facts  from  several  angles  so 
we  first  went  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  well- 
known  New  York  hotel  whose  cuisine  was 
started  36  years  ago  by  Oscar  as  chef. 

A  chef,  as  you  know,  is  more  than  cook :  he 
is  a  food  artist  and  has  a  true  reverence  for  his 
calling.  A  good  one  has  a  following,  just  as  do 
artists  or  men  of  any  other  profession.  Be¬ 
sides  his  work  with  food,  he  has  many  executive 
duties  in  his  department,  as  in  most  institutions 
he  hires  the  staff  who  work  with  him.  Oscar’s 
reputation  was  built  on  his  success  as  a  chef,  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest — and  there  have  been 
comparatively  few,  probably  five  or  six  whose 
art  was  really  known  the  world  over.  For 
years  now  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf  has  delegated 
many  of  his  former  duties  to  able  assistants  but 
has  retained  oversight  of  what  is  called  the  en¬ 
tertainment  department  of  the  hotel. 

When  we  called  upon  Oscar  for  an  interview, 
by  appointment  of  course,  we  found  our  way  to 
a  busy  office  on  .the  second  or  third  floor  of  the 
hotel,  overlooking  the  Fifth  Avenue  side.  We 
were  a  few.  minutes  early  for  the  appointment 
and  were  requested  to  sit  down  and  wait  until 
Mr.  Oscar  came  in  from  something  he  was  at¬ 
tending  to  on  another  floor  of  the  hotel.  Promptly 
at  the  time  appointed  he  came  in,  a  large,  well- 
groomed,  busy  man.  He  was  courteous  and  di¬ 
rect  in  his  statements  yet  willing  to  take  time  to 


make  clear  his  opinions  about  the  so-called 
changes  in  America’s  appetite. 

“What  is  this  we  want  to  know?”  he  asked. 
“So  many  people  ask  me  that.  It  sounds  as 
if  they  thought  Americans  were  sick.” 


Oscar,  who  made  the  Waldorf’s  food  famous 
among  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  art  of 
good  food.  Although  he  has  been  offered  some 
very  official  sounding  titles,  he  prefers  to  be  known 
as  Oscar,  of  the  Waldorf. 


“There’s  no  such  thing”,  said  he,  “as  a  change 
in  the  appetite  of  well  people.” 

“If  they  are  sick  or  have  doctor’s  orders  for 
special  food,  that  is  different ;  the  Waldorf  has  a 
menu  card— book,  rather — for  such  guests.  This 
book  has  been  arranged  by  a  diet  specialist  and 
is  given  by  the  waiter  to  the  guest  upon  request 
only.” 

When  it  comes  to  ordering  luncheons  or  din¬ 
ners  from  the  regular  menu  card,  the  changes 
have  varied  only  slightly,  in  Oscar’s  opinion. 
The  hurry  to  go  somewhere  else  or  to  allow  for 
after  dinner  speeches  has  cut  down  the  number 
of  courses  at  many  banquets.  Formerly  they 
often  numbered  nine,  now  they  are  more  often 
six. 

As  we  talked  people  came  in  to  see  his  assist¬ 
ants,  two  of  whom  were  very  busy,  typing,  tele¬ 
phoning,  making  orders  and  doing  the  many 
things  which  go  with  such  a  department. 

"Do  you  notice  whether  women  are  eating 
more  or  less  red  meats  than  they  used  to  ?” 

“Why,  I’d  never  order  a  red  meat  for  a  ladies’ 
luncheon  anyway”,  he  said.  “They  like  other 
things  better,  chicken,  turkey,  veal,  lamb  or 
meats  of  that  kind.  They  seem  to  like  those  as 
well  as  ever.  And  as  for  the  men’s  orders,  there 
is  no  difference  that  I  can  see.” 

“Is  there  any  increase  in  orders  for  green  vege¬ 
tables  or  for  fruits?” 

“Not  that  I  can  see.  People  who  want  them 
have  always  ordered  them  and  they  still  do.” 

One  can  see  from  these  facts  that  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  institution  like  the  Waldorf  with  a  re¬ 
putation  for  knowing  and  serving  the  best  of 
foods  will  attract  people  who  appreciate  high 
quality  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Country  Compensations 

“Count  Your  Blessings ”  is  the  Advice  of  One  Who  Loves  Rural  Life 


££y’D  die  of  loneliness  if  I  had  to  live  here  in 
I  the  country  with  so  little  going  on,”  a  girl- 
Ahood  friend  of  .mine  remarked  to  me  one 
fall  when  she  was  here  on  a  visit.  Other 
friends  from  village  and.  city  cry:  .  “But  aren’t 
you  lonely  away  from  town  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  had  in  town  ?”  And  again :  “It  is 
lovely  out  here  but  so  quiet!” 

Now  and  then  during  a  lonely  spell  I  have  the 
feeling  that  there  is  more  pep  and  progress  to 
life  in  the  city  and  many,  many  more  advantages 
to  be  had ;  but  during  a  spell  of  much  thinking  I 
generally  hark  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood 
that  were  spent  in  cities.  I  recall  with  a  shud¬ 
der  the  hot  city  pavements  in  summer,  the  yard¬ 
less  tenements  where  children  had  to  seek  the 
streets  for  amusement,  the  constant  nerve-rack¬ 
ing  noise  and  the  jostle  of  crowds,  small  stuffy 
rooms  that  opened  on  filthy  ill-smelling  air 
shafts,  and  oh,  just  countless  other  unpleasant 
phases  of  being  poor  in  a  city!  Of ‘course  this 
was  in  New  York  City  where  unpleasant  things 
are  doubly  unpleasant.  I  decide  when  my  eyes 
rest  lovingly  upon  the  smooth  green  expanse  of 
our  well-cared-for  lawn,  the  flowers  I’ve  planted 
with  such  delight  and  our  thrifty  garden  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  our  priceless  view  of  rolling,  curving 
purple  hills  across  the  Genesee  River,  that  it  is 
much  more  comfortable  and  healthy  to  be  poor 
in  the  country ! 

The  man  of  the  house  is  not  a  farmer  but  an 
electrician  with  headquarters  in  the  village  about 
two  miles  distant,  so  it  seems  obvious  to  many 
that  we  ought  to  live  in  town -and  enjoy  village 
privileges  and  conveniences.  -  But  we’ve  been 
over  that  consideration  numerous  times  and  al-  - 
ways  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  can  live 
within  our  means  .on  a  better  scale  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  instance  we  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 


By  MARGARET  WOOD  HULL 

owning  a  car  by  paying  low  rent  and  having  a 
large  garden  that  supplies  our  table  with  vege¬ 
tables  the  year  round.  We  do  not  keep  hens  but 
we  buy  our  eggs  (and  strictly  fresh  ones)  from 
the  neighboring  farmers  and  pay  a  few  cents 


What  is  more  satisfying  than  the  feeling  that 
even  the  wild  birds  like  to  nest  near  our  home? 
Many  people  spend  a  lifetime  learning  the  habits 
of  birds:  farm  people  have  wonderful  opportunities 
to  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  ways  of  the  wild  life 
all  about  them . 


less  than  we  would  have  to  pay  at  the  store. 
In  town  our  rent  would  be  tripled  for  we  pay 
only  ten  dollars  rent  a  month  out  here  and  we 
are  on  a  good  road  in  a  progressive  farming 
district  with  the  school  house  about  five  minutes 
walk  from  us.  To  be  sure  we  haven’t  running 
water  and  bath,  furnace  and  some  other  con¬ 
veniences  that  we  would  like,  but  we  manage  our 
ablutions  quite  decently  with  a  dipper  and  good 
water  and  a  reliable  wash  tub!  And  of  course 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  when  we  think 
with  yearning  of  a  shining  bath  room  that  any¬ 
way  we  aren’t  bothered  with  plumbing  expenses 
and  water  pipes  freezing  in  winter  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  bursting  in  the  walls.  Church,  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  the  movies  are  accessible  to  us  if 
we  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them,  fully  as 
much  so  as  to  those  who  live  right  in  town. 

We  like  the  privacy  that  being  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  from  other  houses  brings  us.  It  is  pleasant 
to  sit  on  one’s  porch  of  a  summer  evening  and 
read  or  study  entirely  relaxed  with  the  serene 
feeling  that  curious  neighbors  aren’t  spying  on 
one.  It  is  far  more  restful  than  being  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  “appearances.” 

We  moved  in  here  three  years  ago.  The  man 
of  the  house  had  been  a  farmer  until  sickness 
and  long  weeks  in  the  hospital  made  a  change 
of  employment  necessary.  When  he  went  to 
work  in  the  village  to  learn  the  electrical  trade 
on  very  limited  pay,  we  thought  somewhat  of 
moving  to  town  but  we  knew  that  we  would 
have  hard  sledding  to  make  ends  meet  with  oqr 
family  of  four  with  village  expenses  to  meet. 
We  knew  about  this  place  and  had  driven  by 
here  numerous  times.  The  house  was  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  the  lawn  was  a  tangle  of  weeds  and 
grass  that  had  run  riot,  as  was  the  garden. 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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A  “Home  Work”  Scheme  That  is  Promising 

Put  the  Cull  Hens  in  Cans  and  Sell  Them  at  a  Profit 


ON  many  New  York  State  farms  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  non-producing  hens  at  a  fair 
price  after  they  have  been  culled  from  the 
flock,  is  a  real  problem.  If  such  birds  are 
shipped  long  distances  to  market  alive  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall  months,  the  chances  are 
that  after  the  express  charges,  shrinkage  and 
commissions  are  deducted  at  prevailing  prices, 
very  little  profit  remains.  About  the  only  thing 
left  for  the  producer  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to 
sell  his  hens  locally,  if  this  is  possible,  or  can 
them.  Farm  women  can  well  afford  to  give 
more  serious  consideration  to  the  canning  of 
poultry  owing  to  the  average  low,  net  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  poultry  at  the  farm  as 
compared  with  the  price  paid  on  the 
farm  for  other  meats  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  a  supply  of  the 
finest  kind  of  meat  always  on  hand 
for  emergencies  and  for  regular  use. 

The  practice  of  canning  and  cull¬ 
ing  should  go  together  on  every  farm 
where  poultry  is  kept.  The  poor 
layer  should,  for  economic  reasons, 
be  sent  to  the  pot  or  to  cans  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Usually  culling  should  start  about 
July  i st  when  the  production  of  a 
flock  begins  to  fall  off  and  should  be 
continued  every  two  weeks  until  late 
September. 

The  culling  of  hens  is  not  difficult 
to  learn.  Every  farmer’s  wife  should 
practice  it.  In  recent  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  have  been  taught  to 
do  it  quite  accurately  with  only  a 
little  practice  once  the  details  were 
carefully  explained. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  tell  how  long 
a  hen  has  been  laying  or  not  laying,  what  the 
rate  of  laying  or  intensity,  is,  or  how  many  va¬ 
cations  or  pauses  in  production  the  bird  may 
have  had,  but  simply  to  know  whether  the  bird 
is,  or  is  not,  laying  when  examined.  Ordinarily 
we  know  that  the  desirable  hens  keep  on  laying 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  good  feed  and  care.  Conse¬ 
quently  any  hens  that  are  not  laying  during  this 
season  of  the  year  will  be  considered  culls. 

The  three  physical  conditions  of  a  hen  that  de¬ 
termine  whether  she  is  laying  or  not  are:  first, 
the  color  and  condition  of  the  comb  and  wattles ; 


second,  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
spread  of  the  pubic  bones;  and  third,  the  color 
and  condition  of  the  vent. 

The  laying  hen  has  a  comb  and  wattles  that 
are  plump,  smooth,  stiff,  shiny  and  waxy  to  the 
touch.  The  color  is  a  rich,  bright  red.  With 
the  non-producing  hen  these  parts  are  limp, 
slightly  dry  and.  rough.  The  comb  appears  to 
be  covered  with  a  white  scale,  or  dandruff,  which 
gives  it  a  pale  red  color. 

The  abdomen  of  the  layer  is  soft,  pliable  and 
enlarged.  The  pelvic  bones  are  usually  thin, 
pliable  and  sufficiently  spread  so  that  at  least  two 
fingers  can  be  placed  between  them.  The  non¬ 
laying  bird  has  a  hard  abdomen  and 
stiff,  thick  pelvic  bones  closely  set  to¬ 
gether.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  very  sharp  and  distinct  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  ways  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  a  layer 
and  non  layer. 

Lastly,  the  vent  of  a  laying  hen  is 
enlarged  and  oval,  or  crescent 
shaped.  It  has  a  pinkish  bluish 
color.  A  non-laying  hen  has  a 
round,  puckered  vent  usually  tinged 
with  yellow. 

To  supplement  the  three  factors 
already  mentioned,  we  can  add  the 
changes  in  pigmentation  and  molt. 
We  know  that  the  beaks,  eyerings, 
vents  and  shanks  of  the  yellow 
skinned  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bleach  out 
with  laying,  but  promptly  regain 
their  color  when  production  stops. 
We  know  that  the  average  hen  does 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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It  does  not  pay  to  waste  feed  on  cull  hens.  Let  them  feed  you  instead. 


How  We  Won  the  Prize 


Mrs.  Grant  Tells  How  She  Started  Her  Group  to  Victory 


LAST  spring,  while  lecturer  of  Redfield 
Grange,  I  received  a  letter  from  Oswego 
County  Home  Bureau,  saying  they  would 
have  -“The  Little  Country  Theatre”  at  the 
Sandy  Creek  Fair  in  August.  They  offered 
fifteen  dollars  to  any  group  of  people  who  would 
put  on  a  home  talent  play  for  them.  Each  play 
must  be  given  three  times  with  one  half  hour 
intervals.  All  plays  given  at  the 
Fair  were  to  be  judged  and  the 
winning  play  was  to  represent 
Oswego  county  in  a  four-county 
contest.  The  winners  in  this  con¬ 
test  would  go  to  Ithaca  during 
Farmers  Week  and  compete  with 
three  other  groups  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  A  first  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  was  offered  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  a 
second  prize  of  thirty-five  dollars, 
by  the  Samuel  B.  French  Company. 

This  prize  money  should  be  used 
for  some  community  improvement. 

I  read  the  letter  at  the  Grange 
meeting  and  after  some  discussion, 
was  appointed  director,  to  select  a  play  and  the 
cast,  providing  I  could  get  any  one  to  take  part, 
which  looked  very  doubtful. 

I  studied  the  list  of  plays  from  which  the 
selection  must  be  made  and  sent  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  six  sample  plays.  From  these  I  se¬ 
lected  “Day  by  Day”  by  Paul  Green,  as  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  people  I  had  secured  to  take 
part.  I  selected  a  play  to  fit  the  people  I  in¬ 
tended  to  use  in  it  which  worked  out  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  selecting  the  play  first  and  then  trying 
to  find  players  suited  to  the  parts.  This,  I 
believe  wai  the  first  big  factor  in  our  final  suc¬ 


cess.  My  husband,  a  rural  mail  carrier,  said  he 
would  take  the  father’s  part  if  I  would  take  the 
mother’s  part.  I  coaxed  a  young  school  teacher 
to  take  the  part  of  Jane  and  a  third  grade  girl  to 
be  the  little  sister.  A  good-natured  high  school 
boy  promised  to  take  Zeb’s  part  if  I  would  wait 
till  school  was  out  in  June.  He  was  driving  back 
and  forth  to  Pulaski  high  school,  seventeen  miles 


away.  Starting  the  last  of  June,  our  ten  re¬ 
hearsals  took  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  of 
our  time  for  about  a  month.  We  met  at  one  of 
our  homes  for  the  first  three  rehearsals,  reading 
our  parts  over  until  we  knew  them.  As  we  were 
giving  the  play  in  the  summer  we  didn’t  want  to 
use  the  winter  setting  with  stove,  so  we  changed 
scenery  and  wording  of  the  play  to  suit  our 
needs,  substituting  the  word  rain  in  place  of 
snow  and  having  lemonade  to  drink  instead  of 
hot  cocoa.  For  our  final  rehearsals  we  used  the 
stage  in  the  village  hall.  We  worked  all  the 
time  without  a  coach,  prompting  or  criticizing 


each  other  as  the  occasion  demanded  and  always 
striving  to  act  natural.  Working  without  an 
official  coach  gave  us  more  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves.  We  had  to  know  our  lines,  if  we  forgot 
them  we  must  fill  in  the  pause  with  suitable 
words.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  another  important 
point  in  helping  us  to  win. 

We  gave  our  play  on  Friday,  August  i8th,  the 
last  afternoon  of  the  Sandy  Creek 
Fair.  Our  home  people  were  very 
skeptical  of  our  undertaking  but 
we  felt  that  fifteen  dollars  was 
worth  working  for  and  did  the  best 
we  could.  We  were  very  much 
surprised  when  it  was  announced 
that  we  were  the  winners  and 
would  represent  Oswego  county  in 
the  next  contest. 

However,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Staplin, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Little 
Theatre  and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  C. 
Graham,  encouraged  and  helped  us, 
coming  to  Redfield  to  attend  some 
of  our  rehearsals  before  we  went 
to  Canton.  We  changed  the  play 
back  to  the  winter  scenery,  and  sent  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  county  home  bureau  agent  for  a  plan 
of  the  stage  we  would  use  there.  This  was  a 
great  help  to  us.  With  chalk  we  marked  our 
practise  stage  to  correspond  in  size  and  so  ac¬ 
customed  ourselves  to  size  of  stage  we  would 
work  on. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  about  our 
troubles  in  trying  to  reach  Canton  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  evening.  It  was  our  pleasure 
to  win  again  and  so  we  were  in  line  for  the 
finals  at  Ithaca.  '  As  I  could  not  go,  I  coaxed  the 
CContinued'  on  Page  6) 


Don’t  Miss  the  Fun! 

AS  was  done  in  last  year’s  dramatics  contest,  this  summer  will  see 
many  county  fairs,  grange  meetings  or  district  affairs  enlivened  by 
the  preliminary  try-outs  of  this  year’s  contestants.  The  story  given  here 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Theo.  D.  Grant  of  Redfield,  N.  Y.,  whose  associates 
came  off  with  first  honors  at  the  final  contest  at  last  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  You  can  read  and  see  how  they  did  it.  The  Rural  Social  Or¬ 
ganization  Department  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  fos¬ 
ters  these  play  contests  as  a  part  of  their  program  in  rural  sections.  The 
A.  A.  is  again  offering  the  price  of  $50  to  the  state  winners  and  a  bonus 
of  $20  to  each  remaining  district  represented  at  the  finals  next  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  You  will  enjoy  these  plays,  whether  you  are  one  of  the 
actors  or  merely  an  onlooker,  whether  it  be  the  first  time  your  group 
competes  or  the  final  step  of  the  contest. 
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H.  H.  Wing  to  Retire 

HE  other  night  at  a  dinner  we  sat  next  to 
two  men,  one  a  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  other  a  farmer,  who  thought  they  were 
strangers  but  later  found  out  that  they  had 
known  each  other  twenty  years  ago  when  both 
were  students  in  Professor  H.  H.  Wing’s  animal 
husbandry  class  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  As  we  listened  to  these  men 
talk  of  those  early  /lays  in  the  development  of 
the  science  of  animal  husbandry,  we  remembered 
that  Professor  Wing  is  just  now  retiring  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  service  to  the  dairy 
and  animal  husbandry  interests  of  the  State. 

There  is  always  something  fine  in  long  service 
anywhere,  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Wing  because,  as  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell,  he 
has  had  a  good  part  in  leading  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  constantly  increasing  efficiency.  No 
similar  period  in  history  has  approached  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Within  this  time  the  fluid  milk  in¬ 
dustry,  as  we  know  it  today,  has  been  developed 
and  the  average  production  of  dairy  cows  has 
been  well  nigh  doubled.  In  all  of  this  advance 
in  dairy  husbandry  there  has  nowhere  been  as 
complete  a  record  of  animal  breeding  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wing  has  made  with  the  College  herd. 
Starting  with  one  heifer,  but  with  definite  aims 
and  ideals,  Professor  Wing  has  shown  what  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle 
in  one  lifetime. 


Master  Farmer  Nominees  Are 
Quality  Farmers 

OTHING  that  we  have  done  in  years  has 
created  the  interest  that  has  resulted  from 
our  work  to  nominate  and  name  Master 
Farmers  in  this  section.  Over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  nominations  of  leading  New  York  farmers 
have  been  received.  Nominations  are  now 
closed,  and  each  nominee  is  being  sent  a  detailed 
questionnaire  that  will  give  the  judges  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  with  which  to  begin  the  work 
of  elimination.  From  the  information  obtained 
from  these  questionnaires,  the  judges  will  choose 
fifty  of  the  best  ones  to  receive  a  personal  visit 
at  their  farms  by  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Judges.  From  these  fifty,  fifteen  to  twenty 
will  finally  be  chosen  to  be  honored  as  Master 
Farmers  this  year. 

The  names  of  the  nominators  and  of  those 


nominated  are  being  held  confidential  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  by  the  Board  of  Judges. 
So  it  is  up  to  the  nominees  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  tell  anyone  that  they  have  been  nom¬ 
inated.  Personally,  we  think  it  is  a  very  great 
honor  just  to  be  nominated  by  a  friend  or  friends 
for  a  Master  Farmer,  but  we  are  keeping  the 
information  confidential  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to 
embarrass  anyone  who  is  not  finally  chosen  by 
the  judges  this  year  as  a  Master  Farmer. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the  list 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  nominations  in  New 
York,  and  about  forty  in  New  Jersey,  there  are 
included  the  most  successful  farmers  and  some 
of  the  finest  men  today  engaged  in  America’s 
greatest  industry.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  there  are  vefy  few  of  those  named  in  all 
of  this  number  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  final 
honor  of  Master  Farmer. 


Have  We  Lost  Our  Spirit  of 
Independence 

AVE  we  lost  the  hardy  spirit  which  back  in 
1776  brought  about  a  definite  break  from  the 
mother  country?  Are  we  as  ready  as  then 
to  stick  up  for  what  we  consider  right  and,  if 
necessary,  be  unpleasant  about  it? 

Perhaps  we  learned  better  how  to  arbitrate 
and  adjust  misunderstandings.  Easy  communi¬ 
cation  has  made  it  possible  to  avoid  complica¬ 
tions  which  arose  because  the  other  side  could 
not  be  heard.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  ever  advo¬ 
cate  war  as  a  means  of  settling  any  dispute — it 
never  settles  anything,  it  only  stires  up  more 
problems  than  it  ever  settles.  But  the  fine  spirit 
of  individual  independence,  in  thought  at  least, 
should  be  cherished  and  cultivated  as  a  great 
heritage  from  our  forefathers. 

The  fact  that  this  country  was  settled  by  dis¬ 
senters,  free-thinkers,  people  who  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  established  order  of  things  as  they 
were  in  Europe,  gave  America  a  wonderful  start 
towards  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  How 
shall  we  preserve  that  freedom  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  democracy? 

To  think  things  out  for  ourselves,  to  draw  our 
own  conclusions,  to  be  willing  to  vote  “no”  if 
necessary  and  even  more  willing  to  vote  “yes” 
if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  majority — never  a 
day  passes  but  that  we  can  exercise  our  spirit 
of  independence  in  some  way.  Waiting  to  see 
what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do  may  have 
its  advantages  at  times  but  it  takes  real  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage  to  tackle  a  new  issue  and 
to  form  definite  conclusions  for  one’s  very  own 
self.— G.  W.  H. 

Cattle  Dealers  in  Trouble  Again 

HE  good  dairy  county  of  Cortland,  New 
York,  seems  to  be  especially  afflicted  with  a 

number  of  unscrupulous  cattle  dealers.  Some 
three  years  ago  a  great  scheme  of  fraud  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  several  prominent  cattle  dealers 
were  jailed  or  fined  for  removing  the  brands  on 
cattle  condemned  for  TB  and  selling  them  again 
for  herd  purposes.  Now  these  operations  of 
fraud  are  reversed  so  that  cattle  are  being  pur¬ 
chased  and  shipped  into  the  county  for  the  very 
purpose  of  getting  them  condemned  in  order  to 
obtain  the  high  indemnities  now  paid  by  the 
State.  The  fraud  lies  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  make  healthy  cattle  appear  to  react. 

In  whatever  we  say  in  regard  to  cattle  dealers, 
we  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  men  are  honest  and  of  service 
to  the  industry.  There  are,  however,  a  minority 
among  cattle  dealers  of  whom  dairymen  can  well 
beware.  Some  of  the  men  of  this  type  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  so  active  in  organizing  the 
New  York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’ 
Association,  sometimes  known  as  the  Non- 
Testers’  League,  and  collecting  various  fees  from 
dairymen,  usually  about  ten  dollars,  for  certain 
alleged  “services”  which  are  to  be  performed. 

These  dealers’  real  purpose  is  so  to  change  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  TB  cam¬ 


paign  as  to  make  it  possible  and  easy  for  them¬ 
selves  as  dealers  to  buy  and  sell  cattle  in  various 
ways  at  big  profits.  They  are  using  the  farmers’ 
and  Livestock  Dealers’  Association  and  the  sin¬ 
cere  farmers  who  have  joined  it,  and  their  money 
as  cats’  paws  to  pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

If  one  needs  any  proof  of  these  statements, 
we  refer  them  to  the  present  situation  referred 
to  above  in  Cortland  County. 


Woman  Achieves  Another  Success 

HE  newsboy’s  call  “She  did  it !  She  did  it !” 
very  well  expressed  what  we  all  thought  when 
news  came  that  Miss  Amelia  Earhart  with 
her  companions,  Pilot  Wilmer  Stultz  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Louis  Gordon,  had  safely  landed  on  the 
other  side  after  their  successful  transatlantic 
flight.  This  gave  Miss  Earhart  the  coveted 
honor  of  being  the  first  woman  successfully  to 
fly  the  Atlantic.  She  insists  that  she  was  just 
a  passenger  and,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  air 
people,  gives  the  credit  to  her  companions. 

But  for  her  own  courage  and  determination 
the  flight  would  never  have  been  made  and  her 
personal  attributes  properly  make  her  a  popular 
heroine.  She  is  a  flyer  herself,  having  500 
hours’  solo  flying  to  her  credit,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  women’s  altitude  record. 

It  can  well  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  pioneer¬ 
ing  which  made  our  foremothers  brave  the  un¬ 
known  still  lives  in  our  younger  women.  Miss 
Earhart  properly  deserves  the  honors  she  has 
received  for  her  achievement. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tank  Gars  and  Eastern  Dairying 

HE  Borden  Farm  Products  Company  has 
been  experimenting  sometime  with  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  milk  in  the  large  new  thermos  bottle 
milk  cars.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments, 
which  have  been  successful,  the  company  has 
ordered  several  more  of  the  cars  and  indications 
are  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  most 
of  the  fluid  milk  will  be  shipped  in  this  way  to 
the  large  bottling  plants  in  or  near  the  cities. 
The  tank  cars  look  much  like  the  ordinary  milk 
cars  but  inside  there  are  two  large  glass  tanks, 
one  at  either  end,  with  open  space  between. 
These  tanks  work  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  the  ordinary  thermos  bottles.  So  complete  is 
the  insulation  that  milk  may  be  shipped  for  two 
hundred  miles  with  practically  no  raise  in  tem¬ 
perature.  The  milk  is  easily  forced  in  under 
pressure  at  the  country  plant  and  forced  out 
at  the  delivery  point.  Great  savings  are  made  in 
actual  handling  and  in  the  amount  of  ice  used. 
There  is  also  a  saving  on  freight,  as  much  more 
milk  can  be  carried  in  one  car  and  without  cans. 

Bringing  these  cars  into  milk  service  will  give 
eastern  dairymen  pause  for  thought,  for  it  means 
that  milk  can  be  shipped  easily  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  much  longer  distance  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  possible  to  bring  it  in  from  the  West.  This 
adds  point  to  our  argument  that  it  is  foolish  to 
increase  production  of  milk  on  a  wide  scale  in 
this  territory  and  thereby  make  it  possible  to  use 
the  surplus  to  beat  down  the  price  to  farmers. 
Even  with  the  tank  cars,  eastern  dairymen  have 
a  considerable  advantage  in  difference  in  freight. 
If  we  cannot  compete  on  this  basis,  and  on  a 
basis  of  better  quality,  then  it  is  no  use  making 
our  problem  still  greater  by  adding  to  the  surplus. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

O  doubt  the  small  boy  of  the  family  will 
sympathize  with  Willie  while  most  mothers 
know  what  it  is  to  have  to  meet  such 
arguments : 

“No,  Willie,”  said  his  mother;  “one  piece  of 
pie  is  quite  enough  for  you!” 

“It’s  funny,”  responded  Willie,  with  an  in¬ 
jured  air.  “You  say  you  are  anxious  that  I 
should  learn  to  eat  properly,  and  yet  you  won’t 
give  me  a  chance  to  practice !” 
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F armers  and  The  Republican  Platform 

Summary  of  Planks  of  Special  Interest  to  Agriculture 


THE  big  news  event  of  the  past  week  was 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Kansas  City.  Most  of  our  readers  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  outstanding  facts  of 
this  convention  from  the  newspapers,  but  we 
thought  you  might  like  a  summary  of  the  plat¬ 
form  adopted,  in  particular  those  features  and 
planks  in  this  platform  of  especial  interest  to  all 
of  us  interested  in  agriculture.  So  we  are  giving 
here  such  a  summary  of  the  Republican  platform 
this  week  and  in  an  early  issue  we  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  one  adopted  by  the  Democrats  at 
Houston. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  was  the  heavy  vote  for  Herbert  Hoover 


of  837  to  249  on  the  first  ballot.  A  bitter  fight 
was  waged  against  Hoover  chiefly  on  the  farm 
issue  and  later  the  fight  was  continued  on  the 
agricultural  plank  both  in  the  platform  commit¬ 
tee  and  later  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

Fight  for  McNary-Haugen  Bill 

Different  speakers  representing  the  farm 
states  of  the  Central  West  pleaded  before  the 
convention  for  a  platform  endorsing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  and  for  the 
equalization  feature  of  that  bill.  Senator  Borah 
of  Idaho  made  the  most  eloquent  speech  of  the 
convention  against  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  and 
upheld  the  President’s  veto  of  the  same.  After 
this  debate,  a  roll  call  vote  was  asked  for  and 
the  McNary-Haugenites  were  defeated  807  to 
277.  The  convention  then  adopted  the  agricul¬ 
tural  plank  favored  by  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  and  opposed  to  the  equalization  feature  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 

The  Agricultural  Plank 

After  a  preliminary  statement  referring  to  the 
present  general  depression  in  agriculture,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry,  and  past  efforts  of  the 
Republican  party  to  help  farmers,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  part  of  the  platform  goes  on  to  promise 
as  follows : 

We  promise  every  assistance  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  marketing  system  on  sounder  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  lines  and,  where  diversification  is  needed, 
government  financial  assistance  during  the  period 
of  transition. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  creating  a  Federal  farm  board 
clothed  with  the  necessary  powers  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  farm  marketing  system  of  far¬ 
mer-owned  and  controlled  stabilization  corporations 
or  associations  to  prevent  and  control  surpluses 
through  orderly  distribution. 

We  favor  adequate  tariff  protection  to  such  of 
our  agricultural  products  as  are  affected  by  foreign 
competit  on. 


We  favor,  without  putting  the  government  into 
business,  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  system  of 
organization  for  co-operative  and  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  products. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  this  administration  to¬ 
wards  broadening  our  exports  market  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  enactment  of  measures  which  will 
place  the  agricultural  interests  of  America  on  a 
basis  of  economic  equality  with  other  industry  to 
insure  its  prosperity  and  success. 

Strong  Stand  on  Prohibition 

The  only  other  plank  that  came  up  for  any 
argument  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  was  that 
on  prohibition.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  argued  against 
the  prohibition  plank.  But  the 
sentiment  of  the  convention  was 
so  strong  on  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  that  the 
wets  realized  that  there  was  no 
use  in  trying  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  roll  call  vote.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  vigorous  wording  of 
the  platform  on  law  enforce¬ 
ment  : 

We  reaffirm  the  American  Con¬ 
stitutional  doctrine  as  announced 
by  George  Washington  in  his  Fare¬ 
well  Address,  to  wit: 

“The  Constitution  which  at  any 
time  exists  until  changed  by  the 
explicit  and  authentic  act  by  the 
whole  people  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.” 

We  also  reaffirm  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  toward  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  declared 
by  Abraham  Lincoln: 

“We  are  by  both  duty  and  in¬ 
clination  bound  to  stick  by  that 
Constitution  in  all  its  letter  and  spirit  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  I  am  for  the  honest  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution.  Our  safety,  our  liberty,  depends 
upon  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  our  forefathers  made  it  inviolate.” 

The  people  through  the  method  provided  by  the 
Constitution  have  written  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  into  the  Constitution.  The  Republican  party 
pledges  itself  and  its  nominees  to  the  observance 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Tax  Reduction 

On  the  matter  of  tax  reduction,  the  platform 
calls  attention  to  the  work  of  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  in  reducing  taxes  and  states : 

We  pledge  our  party  to  a  continuation  of  these 
sound  policies  and  to  such  further  reduction  of 


the  tax  burden  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
may  from  time  to  time  permit. 

Protective  Tariff 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  protective  tariff 
as  a  fundamental  and  essential  principle  of  the 
economic  life  of  this  nation. 

A  summary  of  other  outstanding  planks  in  the 
platform  of  especial  interest  to  farmers  follows : 

Immigration.  The  Republican  party  believes  that 
in  the  interest  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  wage 
earners  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  immigration. 

Radio.  We  stand  for  the  administration  of  the 
radio  facilities  of  the  United  States  under  wise  and 
expert  government  supervision. 

Commercial  Aviation.  Because  of  our  close  re¬ 
lations  *  *  *  it  is  fitting  our  first  efforts  should  be 
to  establish  an  air  communication  with  Latin- 
America  and  Canada. 

Merchant  Marine.  The  Republican  party  stands 
for  the  American  built,  American  owned  and  Ameri¬ 
can  operated  merchant  marine. 

Foreign  Policies.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  American  people  to  build  up  cordial  inter- 


We  Give  You  Both  Sides 

On  this  page  we  are  giving  you  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  important  planks  of  the 
Republican  Platform  affecting  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  an  early  issue  we  will  do  the 
same  for  the  platform  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Houston. 


national  understanding  that  will  make  world  peace 
a  permanent  reality.  We  indorse  the  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  multilateral  treaty 
proposed  to  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
and  declaring  in  favor  of  pacific  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  disputes,  the  first  step  in  outlawing  war. 

Highways.  We  pledge  our  support  to  continued 
appropriations  for  this  work  commensurate  with 
our  needs  and  resources. 

Home  Rule.  We  believe  in  the  essential  unity  of 
the  American  people.  Sectionalism  in  any  form  is 
destructive  of  national  life.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  zealously  protect  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  rights  of  its  citizens.  It  should  be 
equally  zealous  to  respect  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  states  and  to  uphold  the  vigor  and  balance 
of  our  dual  system  of  government.  The  Republican 
party  always  has  given  its  energies  to  supporting 
the  government  in  this  direction  when  any  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  real  need  in  the  country  to-day  to  re¬ 
vitalize  fundamental  principles;  there  is  a  real  need 
of  restoring  the  individual  and  local  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  self-sacrifice;  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  people  once  more  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
fact  that  under  our  system  of  government  they  are 
expected  to  solve  many  problems  themselves 
through  their  municipal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  combat  the  tendency  that  is  all  too  common  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  government  as  the  easiest  and 
least  burdensome  method  of  lightening  their  own 
responsibilities. 


Farmer  delegation  marching  in  the  streets  of  Kansas  City  between  sessions  of  the  Republican 
national  convention.  / 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover 
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Powdered 
Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis-- Stops  Chick  Losses 


DAIRYLEA 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  method 
of  controlling  the  dread  coccidiosis 
has  been  worked  out  by  one  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  liberal  feeding  of  pow¬ 
dered  skim  milk.  This  method  is 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  No. 
202  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you 
free.  Don’t  wait  until  your  chicks 
are  sick;  get  the  facts  now. 


PACKED  IN  75  lb.  BAGS 
and  in  150  lb.  BARRELS 


Dairylea  Powdered  Skim  Milk  is 
made  in  our  own  plants  from  fresh 
skimmilk.  It  is  uniform  in  quality 
and  analysis.  Valuable  for  feeding 
Poultry,  Calves  'and  Pigs.  Ask  your 
dealer,  and  insist  on  getting  Dairylea 
Brand  Powdered  Skim  Milk.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will  fill  your 
order  direct  from  the  plant. 


^deforj^mejs  j 

"XSSSS 


Fill  oat  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it 
today.  Learn  how  to  stop  chick  losses. 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Ass’n,  Inc. 
Room  2110,  II  W.  42d  St..  New  York  City 

Please  send  free  Bulletin  and  prices  on 
Dairylea  Dry  Skim  Milk. 


Name 


I 

! 

I 

I 


Address 


My  Dealer  is 


KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

\k|M5tone/  HEALTHY,  STRONG  and  VIGOROUS. 

infniJ  FULL  OF  VITALITY. 

I*L— ex  /  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

•  We  have  deoided  t0  sell  for  the  last 

part  of  tlie  hatching  season  (as  per 
our  price-list).  Real  chicks — at  prices 
made  extremely  low  to  get  new  custo¬ 
mers  interested  in  Keystone  Chicks.  Hatched  by  men 
who  know  how,  with  IS  years  -experience.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  free. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . 8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 8C  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  9c  each,  $85.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas: . 10c  each,  $95.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Breeds— Mixed .  8c  each,  $75.00  per  1000 

Light  Breeds— Mixed . . .  7c  each,  $65.00  per  1000 

Chicks  from  Special  No.  1  Strain  3c  per  chick  more 
than  above  prices. 

REMEMBER  there  is  only  one  Keystone  Hatchery  in 
the  TT.  S.  Trade  Mark  registered.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Ask  for  hatching 
dates.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Re¬ 
liable  Plant),  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS 


-Hatched  by  the  best  system 
of  incubators  from  high-class, 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Buff, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $11.00  per  100; 
White  Wyandottes  $12.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$15.00  per  100.  Heavy  broilers  $9.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
quantities.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  Desk  H. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  FlbcKd 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyckoff  Strain  W.  Leghorns....$2.75  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Rocks  and  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  !  10 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7  32.5J  65 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery .  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or.  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  r1CHf?eld!  pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1928 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Young  and  Barron  strain . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.00  90.00 

Broilers — Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CiPrUeer The  Valley  Hatchery,  ^“a 
Class  A  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Chicks  at  6c  up.  No  money  down  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  We  will  have  from 
2  to  3000  healthy,  well-developed  pullets 
ready  to  ship  in  June.  All  varieties. 
Low  prices.  / 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.2A! 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $17.00  per  50  $32  per 

100;  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  $16  per  50, 
$30  per  100.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  and  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  20th  year  Producing  Ducklings 
that  Live. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R33  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAINS 
Lots  of  100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

/'ll  •  |  Barred  Rocks . $3.50  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

I  hlf*bCS.C.W.  Leghorns....  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Vrlill/l\0  Assorted  Light .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

_ _ _  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  full  count. 
These  chicks  are  all  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  FRANK  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.00  $  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  or  more.  100%  delivery. 
Healthy  free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cut  Prices  Now 

Light  Breeds,  9c  Heavy  Breeds,  12c 

Pullets  For  Sale  Now  Priced  Right. 
Order  now.  Don’t  wait.  Some  June 
chicks,  but  not  many. 

Gold  Medal  Quality 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

CLAUD  IRONS,  Manager  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

..$  8.00 

$37.00 

$70.00 

...  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

...  9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

...  11.00 

52.00 

...  6.50 

30.00 

58.00 

...  8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

...  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.O.D.  Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Strain. 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  4.75  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

We  pay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  100%  Good, 
strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Our  10th  year.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Pr.oprs.,  Star 
Route,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 


50 


Wh.  Leghorns . 

.  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred 

Rocks . 

.  3.50 

5.50  10.00 

47.50 

90 

R.  1. 

Reds . 

.  3.50 

5.50  10.00 

47.50 

90 

Mixed 

Chicks . 

.  2.25 

4.00  7.00 

32.50 

60 

BABY  CHICKS 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


The  Apple  Crop  Will  Be  Light 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  From  Free  Range  Stock. 

Lots 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

Assorted  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . . 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks — $8  per  100  up 

Our  June  and  July  Hatched  Baby  Chick  prices  are: 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff . $10.  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . $12.  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . $14  per  100 

Custom  Hatching.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs,  Mixed  Broiler  Chicks: 

Light,  8c;  Light  and  Heavy,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 
Better  place  your  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Active,  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Chicks.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet.  SCHOEN- 
BORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  Street,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Phone  1604  or  337. 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office  of 

BABY  Quality  CHICKS 


100  500  1000 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Prompt  100%  Delivery. 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed . $3.75  $6.50  $31.50  $60.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . . .  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

50  100  1000 

Perris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $  70 

Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  70 

Barred  Itocks .  5.00  9.00  80 

B.  I.  Beds .  5.00  9.00  80 

Black  Minorcas .  5.50  10.00  90 

Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  60 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

— _  _  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

i’l  •  1  S.  C.  Beds . $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

I  hlPlTC  Barred  Bocks .  2.75  5.00  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  !4c  less — 1000  lots,  Ic  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

w.  a.  lauver  McAlisterville,  pa. 

Pekin  Ducklings 

Very  profitable.  Highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Easily  raised,  rapid  maturity.  Catalogue  free. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm ,  BANRKYER’ 


M.  C.  Burritt 


T™ (?,m  BvM.  C 

A  of  the  second 

week  in  June  which  is  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  in  the  Ontario 
Shore  Fruit  Belt  is  the  poor  set  of 
apples.  It  is  very  disappointing  to 
growers  many  of 
whom  now  believe 
that  the  crop  will  be 
little  if  any  larger 
than  last  year.  The 
report  is  very  general 
and  undoubtedly  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  orchard  with 
a  good  crop,  but  most 
orchards  will  he  very 
light.  Baldwin,  where 
it  bloomed  at  all, 
Greening  and  King 
seem  to  have  set  better  than  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Twenty  Ounce,  Spy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  have  a  very  poor  set.  Cold, 
cloudy  weather,  failure  of  bees  to  work 
and  little  wind  during  the  pollinating 
period  are  undoubtedly  the  causes  of 
the  poor  set. 

The  State  and  Federal  officials  re¬ 
port  of  June  12  which  estimates  the 
condition  of  the  crop  as  78  percent  or 
equal  to  the  ten  year  average  must  be 
radically  revised.  Reports  from  the 
Hudson  Valley  also  indicate  a  poor  set 
there.  The  official  report  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  gives  a  condition  of 
72  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  ten 
year  average  of  68  per  cent. 

Cabbage  Crop  May  Be  Light 

There  are  some  early  signs  which 
may  mean  a  good  cabbage  year.  The 
acreage  in  the  so-called  intermediate 
sections  is  about  the  same  as  last  year 
but  the  probable  yield  per  acre  is  re¬ 
ported  as  nearly  a  ton  below  last  year. 
Long  Island  reports  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  In  Western 
New  York  plants  are  relatively  late, 
scarce  and  high  in  price,  which  will 
tend  to  limit  an  acreage  already 
planned  to  be  somewhat  less  than  last 
year.  Early  plant  beds  are  a  failure 
in  many  cases  due  to  grubs  and  flea 
beetles.  It  will  be  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  if  not  impossible,  to  plant  an  acre¬ 
age  as  large  as  last  year. 

Regional  Associations  Bring 
Tourists 

We  are  apparently  just  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  period  of  organization 
as  applied  to  regional  development. 
Several  years  ago  the  Finger  Lakes 
Association  was  organized  to  bring 
tourists  into  central  New  York.  Later 
the  Genesee  Country  Association  came 
into  the  field  to  advertise  and  develop 
the  Genesee  River  Valley.  Now  an 
Ontario  Shore  Association  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  known  and  improve  the  fruit  belt 
territory  is  proposed.  The  first  two  of 
these  Associations  have  more  than 
justified  their  existence.  Not  the  least 
of  what  they  have  done  is  to  increase 
local  pride  and  appreciation  of  the  ad- 

Justa  Few  Hundred  8  week  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  July  shipment.  Tested  Hen  Breeders.  Shenandoah 
raised.  Buttermilk  and  Oil  ration.  “If  they’re  not  the 
best  you  ever  saw,  we  refund  your  money — no  Hee- 
Haw.”  Price  $1.10  each,  $100  per  100,  larger  lots  lower. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


BURRITT 


CHICKS  FOR  AFTER  MAY  22  nd 

White  Leghorn  7c,  Large  Barron  W.  Leghorns  8e. 
Barred  Rocks  9c.  Heavy  Mixed  8c:  Light  Mixed  6c. 
100%.  All  good  chicks,  guaranteed.  “New”  circular 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

F  T  T  J  /’■'>  I/-  C*  White  Leghorns,  $7 ;  Barred 
LnlLK.D  Rocks,  $9.  Mixed  $6  per  100. 

Postpaid.  100%.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Culled  for  heavy  laying.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33:  Eggs  $15.50-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


vantages  of  these 
regions  and  to  de¬ 
velop  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  them. 
It  has  well  been  said  that  California 
is  more  than  anything  else  “a  state  of 
mind”.  Some  of  our  eastern  communi¬ 
ties  need  a  different  and  better  state 
of  mind. 

State  and  County  Park  Systems 

The  state  is  contributing  much  to¬ 
ward  these  desirable  ends  through  its 
well  planned  and  distributed  parks,  its 
splendid  road  system  and  its  historical 
and  educational  marking  of  highways 
and  places  of  special  interest.  Now  a 
number  of  counties  are  developing 
county  park  systems.  Monroe  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  appropriated  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  and  already  purchased 
and  optioned  lands  for  a  system  of 
parks  to  be  connected  by  broad  park¬ 
ways,  which  will  be  adequate  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come.  And  millions 
of  people  will  live  in  this  beautiful  and 
productive  region  in  the  not  distant 
future.  We  must  be  looking  and 
planning  ahead.  Already  much  of  this 
eastern  farming  country  has  advant¬ 
ages  in  transportation,  local  markets, 
electric  light  and  power,  and  even  in 
some  cases  water  and  gas,  which  west¬ 
ern  and  more  sparsely  settled  farming 
regions  will  be  generations  in  acquir¬ 
ing. 

The  week  of  June  11-16  was  a  won¬ 
derful  one — beautiful  clear  skies,  mod¬ 
erate  temperatures,  a  sun  growing 
hotter  as  its  mounts  higher  north  and 
balmy  breezes.  Farm  work  is  in  good 
shape  with  most  of  us  on  top  of  it.  In 
spots  rain  would  be  welcome. 


How  We  Won  the  Prize 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

little  girl’s  mother  to  be  my  substitute, 
drilling  her  until  she  acted  the  part  the 
same  as  I  had  given  it.  Mrs.  Graham 
came  once  more  to  help  me.  The  morn¬ 
ing  the  “troupe”  started  for  Ithaca,  Miss 
Donahue  was  so  ill  they  had  to  go  with¬ 
out  her.  Arriving  in  Ithaca  they  found 
Mrs.  Staplin  arid  Mrs.  Graham  waiting 
and  they  persuaded  Mrs.  Graham  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  her.  Words  can  not  tell  how 
faithfully  they  all  worked  that  day  to 
drill  Mrs.  Graham  so  she  could  learn  the 
part  and  act  it  that  night.  That  they 
accomplished  well  what  they  set  out  to 
do,  the  final  results  showed  and  no  one 
waited  more  anxiously  than  I  for  the 
telegram  that  told  me  the  Oswego  county 
players  had  won  first  honors. 

In  due  time  the  players  received  a 
check  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  being  used  to  start 
a  fund  to  purchase  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment  for  Redfield  village,  and  we  soon 
hope  to  have  adequate  protection  from 
this  dangerous  enemy. 

Original  cast  of  “Day  by  Day”  players 
as  given  at  Sandy  Creek  and  Canton: 

George  Harris . Theo.  D.  Grant. 

Mrs.  Harris . Agnes  Grant 

Jane  Harris . Mary  Donahue 

Mary  Harris . Eva  Bennett 

Zeb  Aiken . John  Schneider 

Mrs.  Ella  Bennett  as  Mrs.  Harris  and 
Mrs.  Marcia  Graham  as  Jane  acted  as 
substitutes  at  Ithaca. — Mrs.  Theo.  D. 
Grant,  Redfield,  N.  Y. 


“And  furthermore,  Albert;  after 
the  wisecracks  you  made  about  my 
driving,  our  engagement  is  ,off.}> 

— JUDGE. 


r 
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What  Is  Happening  to 
America’s  Appetite 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Naturally,  many  of  the  hotel’s  guests  are 
mature  men  whose  food  habits  are  fixed, 
and,  furthermore,  because  of  the  type  of 
luncheons  and  dinners  served  to  large 
parties  where  people  want  the  best  food 
the  market  affords,  there  is  actually  very 
little  change  in  the  public’s  demand  for 
food. 

The  next  place  I  visited  was  a  cafeteria 

■  on  39th  street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 

■  Avenues,  where  we  heard  a  different 

■  story.  The  manager  has  had  at  least  ten 

■  years  of  experience  feeding  working  peo- 

■  ple,  many  of  them  girls  and  women 

■  clerks,  stenographers,  and  other  workers 

■  who  stream  into  the  cafeteria  at  the  rate 

■  of  about  900  each  day  for  lunch.  The 
E  manager  said,  “It  has  always  been  my 

■  hobby  to  provide  these  working  girls  with 

■  plenty  of  milk  and  nourishing,  appetizing 

■  foods  at  prices  they  can  afford.  We  sell 

■  loose  milk  at  five  cents  a  glass,  and  prac- 
Itically  one  third  of  our  lunchers  take 

■  milk  every  day.  If  it  were  sold  bottled 
lit  would  have  to  be  sold  for  a  higher 

■  price.”  Lunch  is  a  hurried  affair,  the 

■  girls  must  do  a  bit  of  shopping  or  snatch 
la  short  walk  in  the  little  fresh  air  they 

■  are  apt  to  get  during  the  day — if  indeed 
Hair  so  mixed  with  gasoline  fumes  can  be 

called  fresh ! 

More  Green  Vegetables  Used 

The  most  surprising  change  which  has 
come  about  in  the  past  few  years  is  in 
amounts  of  green  vegetables  called  for, 
spinach  especially.  The  girls  remark, 
“Well,  I’m  not  crazy  about  it,  but  it’s 
J  good  for  me.”  The  spinach  served  there 
is  fresh,  not  canned.  The  manager  said, 
“Instead  of  the  yearly  contracts  with 
canning  companies  which  were  formerly 
placed  for  spinach,  tomatoes,  corn  and 
string  beans,  we  now  contract  for  only 
corn  and  tomatoes.  Any  other  canned 
|  foods  are  bought  only  for  emergencies, 
for  salads  chiefly.  The  fact  that  the 
green  things  are  obtainable  practically 
the  year  around  and  that  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  extra  money  for  the  fresh 
vegetables  has  brought  about  this  change. 
If  you  could  see  the  lists  of  canning  com¬ 
panies  that  have  discontinued  business 
the  last  few  years  you  would  see  direct 
results  of  this  change  in  public  demand. 

The  craze  for  reducing  among  women 
has  also  boosted  the  green  vegetable 
business,  as  starches  and  sweets  are 
taboo  when  one  wants  to  be  slim  and 
elegant,  but  plenty  of  green  things  and 
fresh  fruits  are  allowed.  Buyers  for  a 
dozen  chain  grocery  stores  say  that  their 
sales  on  green  foods  have  increased  while 
starchy  foods  have  decreased. 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  two  types  of 
places  where  food  is  sold,  we  appealed  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  being  produced 
and  sold  in  the  markets. 

Receipts  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York  City 
give  an  indication  of  what  the  consumer 
is  now  demanding.  Part  of  the  increased 
amount  must  be  attributed  to  increasing 
population  year  by  year,  but,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  that,  the  figures  show  some  rather 
surprising  facts. 


Apples  on  the  Increase 

In  1926,  188,182  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  came  into  New  York  City  and 
210,247  in  1927.  Last  year  there  were  500 
more  cars  of  lettuce  received  than  in 
1926,  300  more  of  green  peas  and  2,000 
more  of  tomatoes.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  received.  The  increase 
in  fruits  varies  from  season  to  season  de¬ 
pending  on  the  crop.  There  were  12,892 
cars  of  oranges  received  in  1927  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12,623  in  1926,  an  increase  of 
269  cars,  while  650  more  cars  of  grapefruit 
were  received  in  1927  than  in  1926.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  citrus  fruits  tends  to  slow  up 
the  rate  of  increase  of  apple  consumption. 

Carlot  shipments  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  in  1923  were  138,184.  In 
1924  the  figure  dropped  to  103,844  and 
then  rose  steadily  until  in  1926  the  figure 
was  133,847.  While  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  apples, 
the  receipts  vary  from  year  to  year  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  crop. 

Last  winter  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  visited 
the  New  York  city  markets.  Among 
other  questions  they  asked  dealers  what 
apple  varieties  the  market  wanted.  The 
replies  were  rather  uniform.  The  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  were  named  in  the  order 
given :  Greening,  Baldwin,  McIntosh, 

Northern  Spy,  King,  Rome  and  Delicious. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has 
made  a  study  of  carload  shipments  of  16 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  past  ten 
years.  In  the  entire  United  States  for 
the  years  1917  and  1919  there  was  an  av¬ 
erage  of  478,540  carloads  per  year  of 
these  sixteen  fruits  and  vegetables 
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SPEEDOMETER 
DOESN’T 
TELL  YOU  THE 
HALF  OF  IT 
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^ood  morning,  motor’ 


Morning,  red.  Say,  Red, 

help  me  to  put  up  a  job  on 
the  Boss,  will  you?  He  isn’t  going 
to  use  me  today — just  drove  down 
for  some  gas.  Tell  him  you’d  like  to 
give  me  the  once-over.  Offer  to 
drive  him  up  to  the  house  and  then 
bring  me  back.  The  point  is,  the 
Madam  bought  some  cheap  oil  last 
week  and  it’s  nearly  killing  me.  If 
I  don’t  get  rid  of  it  and  dose  up  on 
some  of  your  good  old  medium,  I’m 
going  to  be  sick.  Already  my  crank 
shaft  is  rheumatic  and  my  bearings 
are  squealing.  If  the  boss  starts  to 
argue,  draw  a  little  of  the  oil  from 
my  crank  case  and  show  it  to  him. 

Ask  him  how  I’m  taking  the  hills. 
That’ll  make  him  blush.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  understands  my 
innerds  and  how  much  I  need  the 
best  gas  and  oil.  Go  to  it,  Red.”  a 


MILEAGE?  Yes,  but  that’s  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  several  good  reasons  for  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Socony  pump  and  nowhere  else. 
Motors  stay  young  on  a  regular  diet  of  Socony 
Motor  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor  Oil.  Some 
members  of  our  own  big  automotive  fleet  have 
run  90,000  and  100,000  miles  with  only  minor 
repairs.  Any  car  owner  who  standardizes  on 
Socony  Motor  Gasoline  and  Oil  can  do  as  well 
and  many  do. 

Try  Socony  Special 

If  you  drive  one  of  the  new  high  compression 
motors,  or  an  older  model  with  carbon  in  the 
cylinders,  try  Socony  Special  Gasoline.  It  elim¬ 
inates  knocking,  improves  pick-up  and  gives 
you  an  extra  lift  of  power  on  the  steep  hills.  It 
works  as  well  in  spring  and  summer  as  in  win¬ 
ter.  Like  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Motor 
Oil,  Socony  Special  is  tested  thirteen  times  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  your  car. 
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shipped  and  for  the  years  1924-26  the 
average  cars  shipped  per  year  increased 
to  848,099.  During  the  same  time  it  was 
figured  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
population  of  12%.  An  increase  in  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  same  period  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  crops  were:  lettuce  440%,  grapes 
216%,  grapefruit  202%,  celery  188%,  toma¬ 
toes  83%,  apples  73%,  lemons  66%,  sweet 
potatoes  60%,  onions  54%  and  potatoes 
46%.  One  authority  states  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  anise,  broccoli  greens,  chicory, 
dandelions,  escarole  and  mixed  greens  in 
New  York  City  showed  a  600%  increase 
in  1927  as  compared  with  1923.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  1925  there  were  no  full  car¬ 
loads  of  anise  received.  In  1927  there 
were  54  carloads  received.  Anise  greens 
are  especially  popular  with  our  Italian 
population. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  recent  years  but  there  seems 
to  be  few  actual  statistics  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  increase.  The  1927  yearbook 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  ot  Agriculture 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Insure  Before  You  Tour 

FREE  :  Send  for  Road  Map  of  New  York  State 
Large  scale,  shows  all  good  roads  and 
routes.  Also  tells  how  you  can  save 
$4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  Automobile 
Insurance.  25,000  Farmers  now  insure 
in  this  Company. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Several  agents  in  each  county;  if  you  do  not  know  one,  write  us  at 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SECURITY 

SECURITY 

SAVING 

SERVICE 


Binder  Twine 

i  5  and  S  pound  balls.  Best  duality  guaranteed.  Farmer 
*ents  wanted.  Send  for  samples  and  our  low  price  for 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

League 

2.90 

2.06 

2.31 


2.20 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Clieese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 


Sheffield 

Producers 

2.70 

1.90 


1.90 


City  Market 
cheese. 


quotations  on  butter  and  American 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1927  was  $2.95 
for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Holding  Firm 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  June  20 

Higher  than  extra...  44%-45 

Extra  <92sc) .  44 

84-91  score .  40%. 43% 

Lower  Grades .  39% -40 


June  13 
44% -44% 
-43% 
40'/2-43</2 
39  -40 


June  22, 
1927 
42%. 43 
4I%- 42 
35'/2-4l 
34  -35 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


LIVE  POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS,  fowl,  rabbits  and 
other  poultry  to  a  house  which  gives  you: 

PROMPT  RETURNS— HIGHEST  PRICES, 
MINIMUM  SHRINKAGE  (Returns  on  every  pound 
we  sen;, 

ADVICE  WHEN  TO  SHIP  TO  STRIKE  BEST 
FREE  USE  OF  COOPS. 

Tags,  bulletins  or  other  information. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  INC., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  Cit’ 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SHIP  YOUR  BROILERS 
AND  EGGS— DELAY  MAY  COST  YOU  MONEY 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write  for  coops,  tags, 
information  on  market  prices,  etc. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


weather  that  prevailed  in  that  section 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  Re¬ 
cent  advices  by  wire  indicate  that  rains 
have  improved  conditions  for  the  make 
in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Cheese  Again  Higher 

STATE  June  22, 

FLATS  June  20  June  13  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25  -26%  24%-25%  24  -25 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  .  30  -32  30  -32  27  -28 

Held  Average  . 29  -30  29  -30  25  -26!/2 

The  cheese  market  has  again  moved 
upward  due  to  local  as  well  as  western 
conditions.  The  Wisconsin  market 
made  it  quite  evident  on  the  16th  that 
we  would  see  higher  prices,  which  ma¬ 
terialized  the  following  Monday.  New 
York  up-state  market  has  been  one  of 
high  costs,  forcing  the  metropolitan 
district  to  follow  suit.  The  shortage  of 
cold  storage  holdings  which  amounts 
to  about  a  million  pounds  compared 
with  last  year,  and  the  passing  of  June 
is  having  a  decided  effect  on  buyers. 

Egg  Prices  Improved 

NEARBY  WHITE  June  22. 


150  lbs.  or  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  180  lbs. 
in  bulk.  Some  late  holders  are  taking 
an  awful  licking. 

Vegetables  and  Berries 

The  market  on  fresh  vegetables  and 
berries  is  one  which  fluctuates  rapidly 
due  to  quickly  changing  conditions  ef¬ 
fected  by  weather,  arrivals  from  near¬ 
by  points  by  truck,  and  varying  buying. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  to  cover  the 
market  on  perishables  is  to  get  the 
daily  radio  market  reports  broadcast 
from  WEAF,  WGY  and  associated 


The  butter  market  is  holding  steady 
and  firm.  In  fact  it  is  the  fraction  of 
a  cent  higher  than  a  week  ago.  On 
the  14th  and  15th  there  was  quite  a 
flurry  upward  that  carried  prices  as 
high  as  44 %c  for  extras.  However, 
the  situation  was  strained  and  by  Sat¬ 
urday  trade  had  settled  down  to  an 
even  44c. 

The  cold  storage  report  of  June  1 
had  quite  an  effect  on  the  trade,  June  1 
holdings  appearing  considerably  lighter 
than  many  expected,  about  9,000,000 
lbs.  short  of  the  holdings  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  This  combined  with 
the  fact  that  June  is  pretty  well  over, 
has  led  many  speculators  to  get  into 
the  deal,  keeping  the  market  on  a  firm 
level. 

The  weather  has  also  had  its  effect. 
In  general  it  has  been  extremely  cool 
and  has  delayed  the  exodus  of  va¬ 
cationists  to  mountain  and  seashore 
resorts,  thereby  holding  consumption 
of  butter  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

Receipts  up  to  the  20th  were  rather 
disappointing  as  the  trade  generally 
expected  an  increase.  Production  re¬ 
ports  from  Minnesota  and  Land 
O’Lakes  shows  a  decrease  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  creameries  due  to  dry 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Hennery 

June  20 

June  13 

1927 

Selected  Extras 

..  37 

-39 

37  -38 

33  -35 

Average  Extras  ... 

.  36 

-37 

34%- 36 

31  -32 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  33 

-35 

32% -34 

27  -29 

Firsts  . . 

•  31% 

-32 

31  -32 

25%-26% 

Gathered  . 

BROWNS 

..  30 

-34 

29  -33 

25  -28 

Hennery  . 

.  36 

-37 

34% -36 

27  -33 

Gathered  . 

.  30  . 

-35 

29% -34 

24  -27 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS  . 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 


June  20 
26-27 
20 

28-45 

20-33 

20-22 


June  13 
26-27 
18-23 

28-43 

15-33 

18-22 


June  22, 
1927 
23 

20-21 

28-40 

20-28 

20-24 


The  fea'ture  in  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  week  ending  the  23rd  was 
the  firm  situation  in  the  live  broiler 
market,  especially  where  fancy  stock 
was  concerned.  The  fancier  lines  of 
Rocks  were  selling  above  the  previous 
week’s  level,  while  the  range  in  Leg¬ 
horn  prices  was  narrower.  Express 
fowls  on  the  other  hand  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  slowly,  particularly  leghorn  fowls, 
and  prices  were  no  better  than  they 
were  last  week.  However,  on  the  20th 
it  appeared  that  we  were  in  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  near  future,  due  to 
the  stimulated  buying  following  the 
low  prices  and  the  cooler  weather. 

Freight  arrivals  have  shown  a  very 
smali  proportion  of  fancy  broilers 
which  partially  accounts  for  the 
strength  in  the  express  market. 

Potato  Receipts  Continue  Heavy 

Receipts  of  potatoes  from  southern 
points  continue  very  heavy.  On  the 
20th  over  200  cars  were  unloaded,  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  for  the  prevailing  de¬ 
mand.  Stocks  did  not  clear  up  and 
the  tone  was  easier.  Floridas  were 
about  off  the  market,  a  few  sacks 
bringing  from  $1.10  to  $1.13.  Cob¬ 
blers  from  North  and  South  Carolina 
are  bringing  from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per 
bbl.,  while  the  best  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  generally  sell  from 
$2.00  to  $2.25.  No  Red  Stars  were  in 
on  the  20th,  but  one  or  two  other  pet 
marks  reached  $2.25. 

A  few  old  potatoes  from  Maine  are 
still  in  the  market,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing  from  $1.35  to  $1.70  per  sack  of 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  during  noon  hour  daily 
except  Saturday. 


Nearby  eggs  of  the  higher  and  near 
higher  grades  have  improved  since  last 
week’s  report.  Some  closely  selected 
extras  have  brought  39c  with  a  few 
pet  marks  as  high  as  41c  and  42c.  All 
grades  shared  in  the  advance,  but  the 
medium  and  intermediates  did  not  get 
the  bulk  of  the  improvement  being 
only  frationally  higher.  Colored  eggs 
have  also  shown  an  improvement,  but 
they  are  not  keeping  pace  with  whites. 

Receipts  of  eggs  in  the  metropolitan 
district  have  shown  quite  a  decrease. 
Reports  from  the  central  west  show  an 
unmistakable  falling  off  in  production, 
and  prices  at  primary  points  are  gen¬ 
erally  higher.  Chicago  has  ruled  high 
in  comparison  with  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  a  somewhat  soften¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  New  York  trade  in¬ 
terested  in  the  storage  deal.  Storage 
holdings  were  higher  than  many  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  the  advices  from  the 
west  strengthened  the  situation  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  hold  it  on  par. 

Live  Broilers  Favor  Sellers 


radio  stations.  These  give  the  daily 
situations,  and  aid  one  in  making  their 
evening  deliveries. 

On  June  20  red  sweet  cherries  from 
up-river  were  bringing  from  20  to  22 
cents  per  quart  and  $1.00  to  $1.25  for 
four  quart  baskets.  White  sweets  were 
bringing  from  50c  to  80c  per  four  quart 
baskets.  Jersey  red  sours  were  quoted 
at  10c  to  16c  per  quart,  and  $1.00  to 
$1.75  for  twelve  quart  baskets. 

Strawberries  on  the  20th  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  South  Jersey  were 
quoted  from  6c  to  18c;  Jersey  Keyports 
11c  to  18c;  New  York  up-river  15c  to 
28c. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  has  slowed  up 
and  slipped  off.  A  very  few  choice  are 
quoted  as  high  as  $16.50  but  hardly 
enough  to  warrant  quotations.  Most 
of  the  tops  have  brought  $16.00  with 
medium  to  good  lines  from  $12.50  to 
$15.50.  Culls  and  common  from  $11.00 
down  to  $6.00. 

Steel  hold  steady  although  prices 
are  a  shade  under  last  week,  the  best 
failing  to  bring  more  than  $14.20. 

Bulls  are  unchanged,  most  arrivals 
being  from  nearby  points;  a  few  good 
ones  bringing  as  high  as  $9.50,  others 
from  $5.75  up. 

Cows  are  steady,  and  some  higher, 
few  bringing  up  to  $9.50;  reactors  from 
$5.00  to  $9.50. 

Lambs  are  doing  a  little  better,  a  few’  ‘ 
choice  as  high  as  $17.00,  although  low 
qualities  are  $1.00  under  last  week, 
culls  being  $11.00. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

June  20 

June  13 

Year 

Wheat  (July) . 

1 .37% 

1.45% 

Corn  (July) . 

.99% 

1.00% 

Oats  (July) . 

.52% 

.48% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.82% 

1.75% 

1.59% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.18% 

1.20 

U4% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.80% 

.80 

.60 

FEEDS 

June  18, 

(At  Buffalo) 

June  16 

June  9 

1927 

Grade  Oats  . 

44.50 

36.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.50 

35.00 

31.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

36.50 

36.00 

33.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

38.50 

38.50 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

46.00 

43.00 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00 

41.00 

35.50 

Red  Dog  . 

44.50 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

43.50 

44.00 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

45.00 

46.25 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

44.75 

44.75 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

58.00 

58.00 

39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

66.00 

66.00 

43.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

68.00 

68.00 

45.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

52.00 

52.00 

46.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Y.  State  Department  of 


New  York  Crop  Conditions 
On  June  First 

THE  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has 
just  published  the  New  York  State 
crop  report  for  .  June  1st.  Tempera¬ 
tures  for  May  were  generally  below 
normal  and  there  were  many  light 
frosts.  Rainfall  was  generally  below 
the  average  with  dry  weather  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  and  in  the 


southeastern  sections.  The  season  on 
June  1st  was  about  ten  days  late. 

The  condition  of  wheat  in  New  York 
State  is  68%  of  normal  which  is  the 
lowest  for  June  1st  since  1865.  The 
United  States  crop  promises  a  512 
million  bushel  crop  as  compared  with 
552  millions  last  year. 

Oat  sowing  was  delayed  and  small 
grains  were  not  quite  all  in  before  June  1. 

The  condition  of  tame  hay  was  reported 
as  80%  of  normal  on  June  1st  compared 
with  the  ten  year  average  of  88.  Meadows 
were  badly  winter  killed  in  many  parts 
of  the  state. 

Cattle  were  not  turned  out  to  pasture 
until  late  in  May.  The  condition  of  pas¬ 
tures  on  June  first  averages  80%  compared 
with  92%  last  June  1st  and  87%  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  of  milk 
production  compared  with  June  1st  last 
year. 

There  were  135  chicks  on  New  York 
State  farms  for  each  100  hens  and  pullets 
compared  with  154  chicks  for  each  100 
hens  last  June.  It  is  reported  that  farm 
labor  is  more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago. 

Farm  Prices  Higher 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  the  price  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  throughout  the  United  States  rose 
rapidly  during  May.  Eighteen  of  23  im¬ 
portant  farm  products  rose  in  price.  The 
average  price  of  hogs  increased  from 
$7.75  to  $8.82.  The  price  of  hens,  eggs, 
beef,  veal,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool  also 
improved  during  the  month.  A  striking 
increase  in  grain  prices  took  place  owing 
to  the  poor  winter  wheat  crop  and  low 
farm  supplies. 


KNIVES 


Hand  Forged 
Nurserymen’s 

Set  of  3 — Pruner,  Grafter,  Budder 

The  famous  Holley  Hand  Forged  Knives  for  Orchard, 
Farm,  Nursery  and  Garden  now  obtainable  by  math 
Set  of  3  with  S.  II.  or  Stationery  Handles.  Outlast 
several  ordinary  knives.  Postpaid  $2.00. 

Get  your  set  today.  Warranted 

Holley  Mfg.  Co.,  406  Church  St.  Tcrrington,  Conn. 

Established  1S44 


mineral; 


«jj®  I 
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Booklet 

Free 


$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.*-  gl.10.Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary,  cases.  - 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  *  45P  FogrthAve*  Pittsburgh, \ 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  They  are  the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Also  a  few 
high  grade  Berkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
Keep  them  ten  days  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  EDWARD 
COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

6  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

PIGS  OF  QUALITY 

When  starting  to  raise  a  liog,  why  not  have  quality. 
These  are  all  large  bloclty  pigs.  The  kind  that  will  make 
a  hog.  What  is  50c  more  on  a  good  pig  to  raise. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  I  will  ship  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER 
LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tei.  0086. 
P.  S.— I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  healthy  pigs. 

Tmgs— feeders  or  breeders 

Chester  or  Berkshire  cross,  or  Yorkshire  or  Chester 
cross,  2  months  old,  $4  each :  3  months  old,  $4.50 
each.  Pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old.  $4.75 
each.  Pure  bred  Durocs,  2  months  old,  $5  each. 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  All  pigs  are  from  our  regis¬ 
tered  Boars  and  high  grade  Sows.  We  have  our  pigs 
all  treated  for  cholera,  free  from  disease  of  any  kind. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  Money  Order.  Our 
guarantee— Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  State  if 
you  want  for  breeders.  Pairs,  no  kin.  Crates  free. 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM,  W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop.,  Box  115. 
151  Main  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PIGS 


Selected  Chesters,  Berkshires.  Two  months 
old,  the  old  reliable  kind.  Price  $5.00  each. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Express  Prepaid  on  6  or  more. 
Bred  sows  for  sale. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

niJROrS  BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 

J  New  York’s  greatest  herd. 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  rams  and  ram 

EAMBS,  $20  to  $35.  Shipped  on  approval.  No 
money  required.  J,  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 
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WITH  the  price  of  cheese  going  up 
each  week — some  factories  getting 
around  24  cents  at  private  sale — the 
patrons  are  feeling  happy  that  they  are 
not  selling  to  shipping  stations.  This 
price  means  considerably  over  $2.00 
per  hundred,  while 
a  lot  of  fluid  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  net- 
ting  $2.00  The 
question  in  the 
minds  of  the  fluid 
producers  now  is — 
when  is  the  price 
going  to  be  raised  a 
bit.  Pastures  are 
none  too  good,  and 
the  prices  of  grain 
are  none  too  low,  a 
hard  combination  to  offset,  and  yet  the 
producer  who  hopes  to  keep  up  his  pro¬ 
duction  must  give  his  cows  something 
besides  the  grass  that  they  can  pick  up. 

Long  Time  Test  Tells  Cow’s 
Worth 

The  Jefferson  County  Holstein  Breed¬ 
er’s  Association  is  meeting  this  afternoon 
under  the  leadership  of  E.  L.  Pohl.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization.  W.  B.  Barney, 
director  of  the  H.  F.  Assn,  of  America’s’ 
extension  service  is  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  black  and  white  cow  still  predom¬ 
inates  in  Northern  New  York  although 
some  of  the  others  are  increasing  in 
prominence.  I  had  the  unusual  exper¬ 
ience  this  week  of  looking  over  a  bunch 
of  fourteen,  all  of  which  had  semi-official 
records  of  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  year.  This  type  of  test  shows  up  what 
a  cow  really  is,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  will  bring  the  Holstein  cow 
back  to  her  position  among  the  other 
leading  breeds.  The  old  seven  day  test 
with  its  orgy  of  preparation  and  mani¬ 
pulation,  never  showed  what  a  cow  was 
capable  of  doing  at  the  milk  pail  during 
her  lactation  period,  the  one  thing  that 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  to  Have  Picnic 

The  St.  Lawrence  Ayrshire  Association, 
which  also  takes  in  breeders  in  surround¬ 
ing  counties,  is  holding  an  Ayrshire  show 
and  picnic  at  Gouverneur,  on  July  3d. 
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There  will  be  a  parade  followed  by  judg¬ 
ing  and  a  demonstration,  then  with  talks 
by  noted  Ayrshire  men,  including  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Ayrshire  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  surely  looks  as  though  every¬ 
one  interested  in  farming  and  breeding, 
would  have  a  chance  at  all  kinds  of  out¬ 
ings  this  summer— an  opportunity  that 
will  permit  many  to  increase  their  infor¬ 
mation  along  various  lines. 

Farmer’s  Co-operative  Has 
Good  Year 

The  Lowville  Farmer’s  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  under  the  management  of  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Denning,  has  closed  the  best  year 
of  its  history  with  sales  of  over  $280,000, 
an  increase  of  some  $50,000  over  last  year. 
Around  800  farmers  have  used  the  co-op¬ 
erative  at  some  time  during  the  year. 
L.  C.  Archer  was  re-elected  president;  L. 
H.  Boshart,  vice-president;  F.  H.  Loucks, 
treasurer;  and  O.  F.  Ross,  secretary.  The 
directors  will  be :  P.  E.  ’Brown,  A.  C. 
Bickford,  F.  C.  Gordon,  M.  D.  Staring 
and  J.  A.  Wallace. 


State  Grange  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 
will  be  in  the  North  County  the  last  week 
of  June  attending  Grange  meetings.  On 
the  30th  he  will  visit  Point  Peninsula 
Grange,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being  practically  surrounded  by  water,  in 
company  with  Deputy  George  Merrill. 

*  *  * 

A  new  dairy  improvement  association 
was  recently  started  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  This  includes  herds  of  DeKalb, 
Hermon,  Edwards,  Canton  and  DePeyster. 
The  following  herd  owners  have  already 
signed  up  as  members  of  the  association: 
A.  S.  Loucks  and  son,  Hermon ;  M.  A. 
Babcock  and  son,  Hermon;  C.  H.  Hol¬ 
land,  DeKalb;  George  Bishop,  DeKalb;  L. 
Cross  and  son,  DeKalb;  C.  H.  Mayhew 
and  son,  farms  No.  1  and  2,  Rensselaer 
Falls ;  H.  Poor,  Rensselaer  Falls ;  L. 
Wright,  Canton;  E.  Peters,  Canton;  H. 
Loucks,  Canton;  F.  Church,  Hermon;  G. 
Van  De  Linder,  DeKalb;  Oswald  Free¬ 
man,  Edwards  ;  Henry  Noble,  Edwards ; 
Addie  Noble,  Edwards  and  Dave  Har¬ 
mon,  Edwards. 

The  tester  is  Philip  Babcock,  a  grad¬ 
uate  this  spring  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton.  The 
officers  are  K.  W.  Loucks,  president; 
Clarence  Cross,  vice  president  and  C. 
Holland,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Claus,  St.  Lawrence  County  Farm 


Bureau  Agent  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  association. — W.  I. 
Rob. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Clinton  County — The  season  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County  has  been  late  with  plenty 
"  ~-i“  Cc 


bws  are  milking  heavy  but 


Central  New  York  Farm  Notes 


THE  increased  indemnity  which  is 
being  allowed  for  TB.  reactors  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  tempted  some  cattle 
owners  to  try  to  palm  off  non-tuber- 
culous  cattle  onto  the  State.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  certain  cattle  owners  near 
Cortland  have  devised  methods  of 
causing  bunches  on  the  skin  like  those 
which  appear  on  a  reactor  to  the  in- 
terdermal  test.  It  is  said  that  this  has 
been  done  by  injecting  chemicals  or 
severely  pinching  the  skin  at  the  point 
of  injection  for  the  test.  A  thorough 
investigation  is  under  way.  The  TB. 
swindle  in  Cortland  County  two  or 
three  years  ago  created  state-wide  in¬ 
terest. 

Season  Two  Weeks  Late 

Corn  planting,  like  the  rest  of  the 
spring’s  work,  was  about  two  weeks  late. 
Many  fields  are  just  planted  and  others 
are  up  enough  for  crows  to  pull;  few  are 
big  enough  to  cultivate,  and  cultivating 
will  drag  into  haying.  There  is  an  un¬ 
usually  good  crop  of  scarecrows  around 
here  this  season. 

In  general  the  beds  of  cabbage  plants 
are  doing  well  but  some  maggot  damage 
has  occurred  to  early  cabbage.  Cabbage 
ground  is  mostly  plowed.  A  few  fields  of 
potatoes  are  coming  up,  but  some  are  still 
planting.  More  acres  are  being  planted 
than  last  year. 

Professor  Wing  Retires 

Notice  of  the  retirement  of  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing,  as  head  of  the  department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  at  Cornell  is  received 
with  regret  by  many  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  in  this  part  of  the  state.  They  have 
known  him  and  his  work  for  forty  years 
and  have  followed  with  especial  interest 
his  great  work  in  the  development  of  the 
outstanding  college  herd.  Starting  with 
a  very  ordinary  heifer,  he  has  carefully 
selected  and  bred  the  herd  with  a  definite 
plan  and  purpose  through  nearly  half  a 


century  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of 
dairy  cattle.  There  is  probably  nowhere 
so  complete  a  record  of  animal  breeding. 

Honey  Crop  Depends  on  Glover 

The  best  part  of  the  honey  crop  is  that 
made  from  white  and  alsike  clover.  The 
growth  and  development  of  these  clovers 
depends  on  sufficient  spring  rainfall.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  a  considerable  cur¬ 
tailment  of  clover  bloom  and,  therefore, 
of  clover  honey.  Bee  keepers  are  watch¬ 
ing  rainfall  reports  closely. 


It  is  strawberry  time.  Southern  berries 
on  the  early  markets  have  been  of  un¬ 
usually  good  quality  this  spring.  Home¬ 
grown  berries  are  now  coming  on  the 
markets  in  Central  New  York  and  the 
set  is  good.  With  sufficient  rain  in  June 
the  crop  will  be  large. 

Last  week,  Mr.  J.  R.  Fitch,  a  farmer 
near  Elmira  called  upon  his  next  neigh¬ 
bor  and  found  the  new  city-raised  bride 
of  the  neighbor’s  son  hulling  some 
strawberries  from  the  home  garden.  Re¬ 
marking  the  huge  size  of  the  strawberries 
they  had  raised,  he  asked  if  they  used 
manure  on  their  berries,  to  which  she  re¬ 
plied,  “Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fitch,  we  use  sugar 
and  cream  on  ours.” 

*  *  * 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  good  sheep 
pasture  in  central  New  York  are  laying 
idle  because  of  dogs.  Sheep  can  only  be 
kept  in  small  flocks  near  the  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  hearings  that  have  recently 
been  held  in  several  counties  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  showed  that  many  more  sheep  would 
be  kept  but  for  the  dogs. 

*  *  * 

John  Arnold,  our  local  political  leader, 
kept  tuned  in  with  Kansas  City  all 
through  the  convention  on  purpose  to  get 
the  official  party  explanation  about  the 
Teapot  Dome  affair,  but  he  says  some 
Democrat  was  tuning  in  just  when  that 
part  was  discussed  and  he  couldn’t  get  a 
thing  but  “interference.” — C|.  T. 


of  rain.  _  _ 

the  price  is  not  very  satisfactory/  The 
roads  are  in  bad  shape  this  spring  due 
to  their  freezing  up  last  fall  when  they 


Wanted— An  Old  Time 
Shingle  Shaver 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  the  last  few  years 
has  been  that  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  making 
a  log  cabin  exhibit  of  old  time  im¬ 
plements  of  the  farm  and  home  and 
demonstrations  of  the  handicrafts 
of  our  farmer  forefathers.  This 
year  the  Society  wishes  to  add  to 
the  handicrafts  to  be  shown  in 
actual  operation  at  the  State  Fair. 
It  is  planned  to  have  new  features 
in  cobbling,  coopering,  weaving, 
wool  carding,  spinning  and  other 
rural  manufacturing  of  a  bygone 
age.  It  is  especially  desired  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  methods  of  the  shingle 
shaver  and  you  can  help  out  the 
Society  by  helping  to  locate  a  per¬ 
son  skilled  in  this  old  time  craft  or 
trade. 

If  a  competent  shingle  shaver  can 
be  secured,  it  is  planned  to  have 
him  come  to  the  fair  and  carry  on 
his  trade.  A  reasonable  wage  will 
be  paid  and  maintenance  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  will  be  provided.  Applicant 
must  have  his  own  tools  and  any 
timber  supplies  required  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Society.  An  elder¬ 
ly  man  will  be  given  preference  If 
any  reader  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  knows  of  one  who  can  fulfill 
these  requirements,  will  you  please 
write  to  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  to  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville, 
N.  Y. 


weather  has  been  favorable  for  a 
rather  severe  scab  infection.  All  the 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  are  working  on  plans  for  a  picnic 
at  Windham,  on  July  19. — E.  G.  B. 

Columbia  County — Fruit  trees  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Dutchess  County  bloomed 
heavily  and  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  heavy  crop.  Most  farmers  have  the 
ground  ready  to  plant  potatoes  in  full 
moon  in  June.  A  pair  of  eagles  are 
frequently  noted  over  this  section.  It 
is  reported  that  they  come  from  Ta- 
conic  Park  and  that  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  scarcity  of  crows  in  this 
section.  Gypsy  moth  scouts  from  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  have 
been  at  work  in  this  section.  Moths 
were  found  in  two  places  in  Gallatin 
Township.  The  retest  for  TB  has  just 
been  completed  in  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  No  reactors  were  found  along  a 
stretch  of  road  10  miles  long.  In  many 
cases  entire  herds  have  been  raised  on 
the  farm  and  no  cows  have  been 
brought  into  the  herd  from  the  out¬ 
side. — C.  H. 

Sullivan  County — Plans  are  under 
way  for  the  Firemen’s  Field  Day  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Manor  Island  Park 
early  in  October.  About  45  acres  of 
land  along  the  Beaverkill  stream  has 
been  bought  by  the  state  and  will  be 
used  as  a  picnic  park.  Strawberries 
are  plentiful  and  were  selling  at  12^ 
to  15  cents  a  quart.  Roads  are  in 
uoor  condition  due  to  many  heavy  rain- 
alls.  David  Clements  of  Liberty  was 
elected  Sullivan  County  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  a  recent 
meeting.  The  weather  has  been  warm 
and  fair  for  the  last  few  days  and 
farmers  have  been  busy  cultivating 
corn  and  potatoes.— P.  E. 

Saratoga  County— This  has  been  the 
latest  spring  for  many  years — almost 
daily  rain.  Some  farmers  are  not  able 
to  sow  their  oats  and  not  much  corn 
planted.  Wool  is  selling  for  a  better 
price  than  usual — from  35  to  48  cents 
according  to  grade  and  quality  being 
offered.  Some  are  selling  to  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  some  to  individual  buyers. 
Gansevoort  Grange  832  will  hold  their 
annual  picnic  on  June  27  at  Hedges 
Lake.  They  have  invited  churches  and 
local  organizations  to  join  with  them 
and  have  a  community  picnic. — Mrs. 
L.  W.  P. 


E 


were  badly  water-soaked.  Farmers  are 
asking  how  long  they  can  stand  their 
increasing  road  taxes.— R.  J.  M. 

Greene  County— The  last  few  weeks 
have  been  rainy  with  little  opportunity 
for  planting  crops.  Much  corn  is  not 
yet  in  and  many  are  considering  the 
substitution  of  buckwheat  or  millet.  A 
short  pear  crop  is  indicated.  Apples 
have  set  rather  heavily  but  rainy 


Prof.  O.  E.  Reed  to  Head  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

PROFESSOR  O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the 
dairy  husbandry  division  of  the 
Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  will 
take  up  his  duties  in  Washington  about 
September  1.  The  position  has  been 
vacant  since  the  first  of  the  year  when 
Dr.  C.  W.  Larson  resigned  to  become 
director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  and  Rakes 


SIZES: 


3  ft.,  6  in.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.,  6  in.,  Two-horse 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


WOOD 


The  Wood 
>  Vertical 
MARK  Lift  Mower 

is  specially  designed  to  work 
well  on  eastern  farms — level 
or  hilly.  It  cuts  clean  in 
light  or  heavy  growth.  Light 
of  draft  and  easy  to  handle. 
Equipped  with  non-friction 
bearings.  The  result  of  76 
years’  continuous  improve¬ 
ment. 

No.  10  Self -Dump  Rake 

A  modern  rake  suited  to  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  _  Made  of  angle  steel  and  rnalle- 
able  iron  with  wooden  combination 
shafts-pole.  Can  be  used  with  either 
one  or  two  horses.  The  self-dump  de¬ 
vice  is  wonderfully  sure-acting.  A 
strong,  durable  tool,  clean-raking  and 
easily  handled. 

Write  for  free  Folders  showing  these 
II  alter  A.  Wood  Hay-Making  Tools. 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1814-0  Market  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

no  a  °^.  Farm  Operating  Equipment 

t>KAi\Cric,p  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 
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Planning  a  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth 


It  is  Far  Better  to  Prevent  than  to  Cure  After  the  Harm  Has  Been  Done 


THE  accidents  of  the  “grand  and 
glorious  Fourth”  certainly  make 
good  newspaper  material.  If  the 
charge  were  not  preposterous,  one 
might  say  that  this  is  the  reason  for  so 
little  being  said  beforehand  in  regard 
to  precautions  for  safety.  At  any  rate, 
at  the  present  time,  the  preservation 
of  life,  limb  or  eyesight  of  our  children 
rests  with  us  mothers.  We  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  our  friends’  amusement 


Chic  Jacket  Ensemble 


Sleeveless  jacket  ensemble  3327  is  de¬ 
lightful  for  summer  wear.  It  permits  so 
many  pleasing  color  combinations  as  well 
as  being  very  practical  for  a  garment  of 
extra  weight.  It  may  be  made  of  chif¬ 
fon,  georgette  or  of  flat  crepe.  If  warmth 
is  desired,  the  jacket  may  be  of  kasha, 
flannel  or  other  woolen  material.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  5%  yards  of  AO-inch  material 
with,  2%  yards  of  braid.  Price  13c. 


and  criticism  and  use  the  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  in  the  form  of  due  forethought, 
planning  and  discretion. 

Somehow,  two  words  which  appear 
in  my  little  girl’s  algebra  problems 
keep  recurring  to  me.  She  solves  her 
problems  by  the  method  of  “elimi¬ 
nation  or  substitution.”  So  may  we 
solve  our  problem  of  a  safe  Fourth  for 
the  kiddies.  In  the  making  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day,  in  the  selection  of 
“Forfjaly  things”  we  can  eliminate  or 
at  least  reduce  the  most  dangerous 
elements  and  substitute  satisfactory 
“doings”  and  fireworks  without  spoil¬ 
ing  the  kiddies’  Fourth. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
plan  for  any  family,  for  those  things 
which  constitute  a  “good  time”  for  one 
family  would  make  a  “dull  day”  for 
another  family.  For  instance,  in  my 
own  home  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  in 


the  morning  forms  a  pleasant  pastime. 
The  kiddies  take  turns  at  turning, 
waiting  and  working  in  joyful  antici¬ 
pation  of  .  the  moment  when  they  may 
“lick  the  dasher.”  While  they  are 
doing  this  they  are  free  from  danger 
and  at  the  same  time  are  finding  the 
real  joy  of  “making  their  own  Fourth.” 
I  imagine  there  are  families  in  which 
the  introduction  of  such  a  program, 
even  early  in  the  morning,  would  pro¬ 
duce  dismay  and  disappointment.  It 
all  depends  then  upon  previous  cele¬ 
brations  and  what  the  child  has  been 
trained  to  expect. 

However,  this  we  can  all  do.  We 
can  select  or  influence  our  children  in 
the  selection  of  fireworks  which  in¬ 
volve  the  least  liability  of  harm  to 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  to  neigh¬ 
bor  children  or  to  themselves.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  easier  to  persuade  an 
older  boy  to  buy  harmless  noise 
makers  for  his  younger  brother’s  sake 
than  for  his  own.  We  can,  in  planning 
the.  day,  select  an  outing,  picnic  or  ride 
which  will  take  up  so  much  time  that 
the  day  may  not  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  themselves.  We 
can  supervise  the  shooting  of  fire¬ 
crackers  and  the  use  of  sparklers  and 
other  devices  which  may  endanger 
eyes  when  carelessly  employed.  More 
than  this  we  can  hardly  do  until  the 
present  method  of  celebrating  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  considering  the 
accidents  which  the  newspapers  de¬ 
scribe  upon  the  less  glorious  Fifth  of 
July,  the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
elimination  and  substitution  will  not  be 
spent  in  vain. — D.  M.  D.,  New  York. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  taken 
in  my  behalf.  It  was  so  much  more 
than  I  ever  expected.  I  think  the 
Syracuse  school  may  be  what  I  want 
and  am  writing  there.  I  took  my  girl 
to  a  clinic  for  defective  school  children 
at  *  *  *,  September  6,  1926,  conducted 
by  He  thought  she  would  be¬ 

come  an  epileptic,  I  think,  and  did  not 
discuss  schools  at  all. 

The  child  was  exceptionally  bright 
and  attractive  and  the  center  of  a 
group  wherever  she  went  but  at  six 
years  she  was  taken  sick  (typhoid) 
the  last  of  March.  In  about  a  week 
she  sank  into  a  state  of  coma  and 
never  spoke  an  articulate  sound  till 
July  10th,  when  she  said,  “Mama”. 
Sometime  in  June  she  smiled  at  me. 
played  with  a  rattle,  learned  to  creep, 


walk  and  finally  to  talk  word  by  word 
when  told  to  say  one.  She  has  never 
looked  or  acted  like  the  same  child, 
only  her  fondness  for  me  is  the  same. 
The  speech  centers  of  the  brain  were 
injured  some,  hence  her  trouble  in  re¬ 
membering  proper  nouns.  Children  no 
longer  like  to  play  with  her  although 
she  is  not  vicious  at  all.  She  plays 
around  with  her  kittens  and  small  goat 
quite  happily  but  is  often  restless  and 
teases  me  to  go  somewhere  or  other¬ 
wise  amuse  her. 

My  husband  is  a  semi-invalid  but  I 
am  handy  out  of  doors  and  we  are  free 
of  debt.  We  keep  sheep  and  a  few 
cows  and  make  a  frugal  living  yet.  I 
have  a  grown  son  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage  who  is  finishing  at  Normal  this 
year  and  will  refund  money  loaned  him 
as  fast  as  he  can.  Thanks  again. 

Anxious  Mother. 


Country  Compensations 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Something  about  the  narrow,  high-shoul¬ 
dered,  peaked-roofed  house  attracted  us. 
Moreover  it  boasted  of  a  pleasant  square 
little  porch  that  overlooked  a  sublime 
view;  and  a  huge  old  oak  tree  towered 
in  sheltering  fashion  over  the  west  side 
of  the"  house.  It  was  a  neglected  little 
home  that  called  to  our  own  needs  of  a 
place  that  we  could  feel  belonged  to  us, 
one  that  needed  all  the  care  and  love 
that  we  needed  to  give.  So  we  rented  it 
and  moved  in. 

Freshly  papered  walls  and  a  great  deal 
of  zealous  scrubbing  transformed  the  in¬ 
terior  to  a  decidedly  homey  habitation. 
It  is  a  nine  room  house  with  attic,  wood¬ 
shed  and  cellar  that  would  rent  for  at 
least  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week  in  town. 
To  be  sure  our  garage  is  a  decrepit  old 
barn  with  gaping  walls  that  we  vainly 
try  to  hide  in  summer  behind  hollyhocks 
and  climbing  vines,  but  sometime,  if  we 
own  this  place,  there  will  be  a  real 
garage  at  the  end  of  a  graveled  curving 
driveway.  And  I’ve  already  planned  the 
rose  garden  that  I  shall  plant  in  the 
sheltered  space  beside  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dream  of  the  improvements  that  will 
be  possible  sometime. 

Out  of  our  efforts  to  bring  hominess 
and  beauty  to  this  little  country  home 
has  grown  a  genuine  attachment  that 
would  be  hard  to  sever.  The  clump  of 
iris  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  tree  that  rests 
lovingly  against  the  shaggy  trunk  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  a,  tie  of  interest.  We  planted 
those  roots  ourselves.  The  pansy  bed  un¬ 
derneath  the  east  living  room  window  is 
another  tie  of  perennial  greeting.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  the  other  perennials 
that  come  back  again  each  spring  to 
smile  an  early  greeting.  It  is  such  a 
warming  sort  of  pleasure  almost  amount¬ 


ing  to  family  ties.  These  growing  things 
belong  to  us  and  we  to  them. 

Then  there  are  our  Sunday  rides  and 
picnics,  so  many  places  of  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest  hereabouts.  You  feel  something  of 
awe  in  a  small  degree  when  you  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Genesse  high  banks 
and  watch  the  river  in  motion;  or  splash 
about  in  bathing  suit  while  a  bonfire 
snaps  merrily  on  the  beach  and  the  odor 
of  boiling  coffee  and  sizzling  things 
reaches  you.  Modest,  economical  and  un- 


Af  ter  noon  Frock 


dainty  afternoon  frock.  Made  up  in  the 
lovely  printed  silks  or  in  all-over  lace 
combined  with  plain  chiffon,  this  design 
is  suitable  for  many  occasions.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  the 
36  inch  size ,  it  only  requires  3%  yards 
of  AO-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  40- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Every  good  collection  of  old 
fashioned  quilt  blocks  contains 
a  pattern  of  this  interesting 
“ Tree  of  Paradise ”.  The 

stem,  base,  center  and  al¬ 
ternate  triangles  were  of 
green  checked  material, 
the  solid  portions  were 
of  bright  red,  while  the 
background  was  mixed 
white  and  black.  Any 
desired  color  scheme 
could  be  used  but  the 
original  of  this  block 
was  very  attractive. 
Paper  patterns  for  this 
block  which  may  be  used 
Jor  either  a  quilt  or  for  a 
pilloio  top  may  be  had  for 
15  cents  per  pattern  from  the 
Household  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  461-4  th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


pretentious  pleasures,  but  so  restful  and 
carefree.  Pleasures  that  poor  folk  can 
afford  in  large  quantities,  wholesome 
pleasures  that  wear  well. 

When  we  take  our  occasional  rides 
through  the  country  and  note  the  many 
country  homes  standing  empty  and  the 
abandoned  farms  that  take  on  a  wild 
neglected  look  in  just  a  few  months  of 
non-cultivation,  we  can’t  help  but  realize 
the  pity  of  it.  It  takes  grim  determina¬ 
tion  and  a  deep  love  of  the  soil  to  stick 
to  the  farms  when  steady  factory  wages 
are  to  be  had  in  city  and  town,  yet  those 
who  do  hang  on  and  eventually  own  their 
own  land  never  seem  to  regret  it,  for 
there  is  an  element  of  joy  in  being  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  little  kingdom  that  is  yours  to 
perfect  and  make  yield.  It  is  our  am¬ 
bition  to  eventually  go  back  to  farming, 
to  own  a  farm  and  make  it  blossom 
productively. 

To  make  a  quick  frosting  from  con¬ 
fectioners  sugar,  use  condensed  milk 
instead  of  fresh  milk  or  cream.  It 
goes  much  farther  and  makes  a  more 
creamy  frosting. — Mrs.  E.  C. 
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How  to  Make  Salad  Dressings 
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No  One  Need  Ever  Tire  of  Salads  with  Such  a  Variety  as  This 


THE  salad  season  is  here  and  lack 
of  a  proper  dressing  should  never 
prevent  serving  salads  in  an  appetizing 
manner.  Here  is  a  collection  of  stand¬ 
ard  salad  dressing  recipts  which  will 
be  convenient  for  ready  reference. 


French  Dressing. 

3  tablespoons  oil 

1  tablespoon  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
Va  to  i/2  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 
Dash  of  cayenne  pepper 


separating,  and  the  quantity  may  be 
increased  without  materially  altering 
the  flavor,  by  stirring  into  it,  after  it 
is  mixed  from  1-3  to  y2  its  bulk  of 
hot  cornstarch  paste,  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way : 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1-3  cup  vinegar 
1-3  cup  boiling  water 
Add  the  vinegar  to  the  cornstarch 
in  an  enamel  saucepan,  stirring  the 


Bacon  Dressing. 

Use  the  fat  left  from  cooking  bacon 
or  smoked  ham.  Heat  it,  and  strain 
it  through  fine  cheese-cloth,  if  there 
is  much  s'ediment.  Use  two  parts  of 
fat  to  one  part  of  vinegar,  thicken  it 
slightly  with  flour  and  water  well 
blended  and  cook  the  mixture  for  a 
few  minutes  to  remove  the  raw  taste 
of  the  flour.  This  dressing  is  gen¬ 
erally  served  hot  on  dandelion,  cab¬ 


Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
either  by  beating  them  with  a  fork 
till  well  thickened,  or  by  shaking  them 
in  a  jar  or  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Keep 
any  that  is  left,  shaking  thoroughly 
before  using..  If  French  dressing  is 
made  in  quantity  in  a  bottle,  the 
amount  needed  may  be  poured  out,  and 
the  remainder  may  be  stored  in  a  cold 
place  for  subsequent  use.  The  dress¬ 
ing  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used  a  second  time.  Special 
bottles  for  French  dressing  are  now 
on  the  market. 


Attractive  Embroidery  Designs  for  Aprons 


We  herewith  present  a  selection  of  aprons  that  will 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  woman  in  the  home. 
No.  5041  is  on  yellow  material  with  lavender  pockets , 
flat  stamped  and  you  will  note  that  the  design  is  most 

charming.  No.  5044 


Mayonnaise  Dressing. 


1  cup  oil 
yolk  of  1  egg 

2  tablespoons  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
few  grains  cayenne 

2-3  teaspoon  powdered  sugar  if  desired 
2-3  teaspoon  salt 
2-3  teaspoon  mustard 


If  onion  flavor  is  desired,  rub  a  bowl 
with  a  freshly  cut  onion  or  a  clove  of 
garlic.  Put  in  the  seasonings,  and 
mix  them  well.  Add  the  entire  amount 
of  acid,  then  add  the  egg  yolk  and 
beat  the  mixture  well.  Add  the  oil, 
at  first  by  tablespoons  and  later  in 
larger  quantities,  beating  the  mixture 
with  a  Dover  egg-beater  after  each 
addition.  When  all  the  oil  has  been 
used,  add  any  further  necessary  sea¬ 
sonings,  and  beat  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly.  Cover  the  bowl  with  an 
earthen  dish,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place  until  it  is  needed. 

By  adding  the  acid  before  the  oil, 
the  egg  is  partially  curdled  or  thick¬ 
ened,  and  the  oil  may  be  added  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  older  method. 

Mayonnaise  may  be  prevented  from 


Charming  Panty  Dress 
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is  on  blue  ma¬ 
terial  with  maize 
pockets  and  No. 
5201  is  a  complete¬ 
ly  made  apron  in 
green  with  rose 
pockets.  The  prices 
of  these  aprons  are 
as  follows :  Nos. 
5041  and  5044,  55 
cents  each;  No. 
5201,  completely 
made.,  apron,  ..95 
cents.  A  detailed 
working  chart 
showing  the  exact 
color  scheme  is 
furnished  with 
each  piece. 

For  25  cents  ad¬ 
ditional  we  will 
send  you  our  book 
The  Art  of  Embroidery ”,  consisting  of  ten 
complete  lessons  with  70  illustrations 

showing  all  the  principal  stitches  in  em¬ 
broidery.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery 

Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


mixture  until  it  is  smooth.  Add  the 
boiling  water,  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  simmer  it  gently  for 
5  minutes.  Cool  it  slightly,  and  beat 
the  desired  quantity  into  the  mayon¬ 
naise,  which  will  become  thicker  and 
lighter  in  color.  Chill  the  dressing 
before  using  it. 

Use  French  dressing  on  green  sal¬ 
ads.  It  may  be  used  for  fruit,  egg, 
fish  or  meat  salads  although  the  last 
three  take  a  thicker  dressing. 


bage,  and  other  green  salads.  It  is  a 
good  salad  dressing  for  use  on  camp¬ 
ing  trips. — manual  of  home-making. 


What  Would  You  Do? 


*  * 


Cooked  Salad  Dressings. 

Use  boiled  dressings  for  vegetables 
and  fruit  salads  or  for  salmon  salad. 


Recipe  I 


Panty  Dress  3329  is  most  becoming  and 
comfortable  with  its  box  pleats  both 
front  and  back,  its  scalloped  front  clos¬ 
ing  and  Peter  Pan  collar.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years  and  only 
takes  2%  yards  of  AO-inch  material  for 
dress  and  bloomers  for  the  4  year  size. 
Price  13c.  Rag  Doll  pattern  3125  comes 
in  one  size  only  and  costs  13c  extra.  It 
also  includes  pattern  for  one-piece  ki¬ 
mono  dress  and  small  doll  with  rompers. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance!  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  new  Summer  Catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


yolks  of  3  eggs 
1-3  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  mustard 
Va  teaspoon  paprika 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  vinegar 
whipped  cream 
Beat  the  eggs  slightly  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients  in  the  or¬ 
der  given.  Cook  the  mixture  in  a 
double  boiler,  stirring  it  constantly  un¬ 
til  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  The  dress¬ 
ing  will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  a  cold 
place.  When  ready  to  use  the  dress¬ 
ing,  mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  whipped 
cream.  A  variation  pineapple  dress¬ 
ing  for  fruit  salads  may  be  made  as 
follows : 


HAVE  you  yet  decided  what  you 
would  do  with  a  year  if  you  had  it 
to  spend  as  you  would  like?  Every 
day  has  24  golden  hours  of  60  precious 
minutes  each.  Few  busy  people  ever 
have  time  to  do  all  the  things  they 
would  like  to  do.  The  idler  finds  the 
days  very  long  and  tiresome — between 
these  two  extremes  there  must  be  a 
very  happy  medium.  If  you  were  sud¬ 
denly  told  that  you  had  a  whole  year 
at  your  disposal,  what  would  you  do 
with  it?  Send  your  reply  (not  over 
250  words)  before  July  10  care  of  Aunt 
Janet,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Three 
dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  letter, 
$2.00  for  the  next  best  and  $1.00  for 
any  others  that  may  be  printed. 


Handy  Booklet 


2  eggs 

6  tablespoons  pineapple  juice 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
11/2  tablespoons  butter 
salt 

whipped  cream 

Use  Mayonnaise  for  egg,  fish  or 
meat  salad  and  for  fruit  or  vegetable 
salad  although  French  dressing  goes 
very  well  with  the  last  two. 


“Independence  Day  Programs”  is  the 
name  of  a  helpful  bulletin  just  published 
by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Instead  of  leaving  to 
chance  the  matter  of  Fourth  of  July  pro¬ 
grams,  the  occasion  may  be  made  much 
more  enjoyable  and  far  less  productive 
of  tragedies  to  children  if  something  def¬ 
inite  is  planned  by  responsible  people. 
Then  too  the  day  will  take  on  its  real 
meaning  which  has  been  obscured  by  the 
usual  type  of  celebration.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  furnishes  these  booklets  at  ten  cents 


apiece. 


The  proof  of  the  naptha  is  in 
the  smelling.  Naptha  is  the  safe, 
sure  dirt -loosener  "dry  cleaners” 
use.  There  is  plenty  of  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha.  You  can  smell  it.  It  is 
combined  with  the  good  golden  soap 
by  Fels-Naptha’s  exclusive  process. 
So,  when  Fels-Naptha  goes  into  your 
tub  or  washing  machine,  you  get  two 
helpers  working  together— dissolving 
the  dirt  and  washing  it  away — giving 
the  extra  help  that  gets  your  clothes 
clean  without  hard  rubbing.  No 
wonder  women  say  .... 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 


FELS-NAPTHA 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


EXTRA  FULL 


Union  Suits 


2  for  $1.50 

$4.25  per  half  doz. 

Send  No  Money 


It  pays  to  get  roomy,  well  made 
union  suits.  These  are  reinforced  at 
strain  points  and  have  a  snubber 
reinforced  web  back,  made  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality  pajama  check  material. 

We  guarantee  them  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Sizes  36  to  46.  Specify  sizes. 

Send  no  money,  simply  pay  post¬ 
man  $1.50  and  postal  charges  upon 
arrival. 


The  Kane  Quality 

Athletic  Underwear  Company, 

Willimansett,  Mass. 


Let  Cuticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 


Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  AddresB: 
Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  benefit  by  oar  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

‘7  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


1 
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Wooden  Spoil-®-*' Victor  Rousseau 


CHAPTER  XXII 
LAFE  TAKES  A  HAND 

LAFE  was  surprised  to  feel  the  bit¬ 
ter  tang  of  the  air  when  he  left 
the  mill  office.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  the  sun  was  declining 
into  a  bank  of  frost  clouds,  and  the 
onset  of  winter  weather  had  been  a 
matter  of  a  single  hour.  It  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  winter  now,  he  reflected,  and, 
if  Hilary  could  be  held  only  three  days, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  journey  to  Quebec. 

A  misty  halo  spread  about  the  sun; 
the  white  fog  crept  along  the  shore 
and  filled  the  hollows  of  the  mountain 
flanks.  But  Lafe  did  not  feel  the 
cold.  He  plodded  briskly  on  his 
snowshoes,  over  the  rackety  bridge, 
and  along  the  new  road  into  the 
seigniory. 

Reaching  the  waste  of  open  ground 
before  the  Chateau,  he  saw  that  a 
sleigh  had  been  there  that  day;  pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  in  the  stables  now.  He 
rang  the  bell,  nodded  to  Robitaille,  who 
opened  the  door,  disregarded  his  in¬ 
comprehensible  address,  which  seemed 
to  negative  Lafe’s  wish  to  enter,  and 
went  by  instinct  into  the  living  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

He  tapped  at  the  door,  but  there 
came  no  answer.  He  knocked  more 
loudly,  and  went  in  without  waiting 
for  any.  He  discovered  the  Seigneur 
in  a  big  leather  chair  before  the  huge, 
glowing  fire,  Madeleine  standing  be¬ 
side  him,  and  Edouard  Brousseau  a 
short  distance  away.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  immediate  constraint, 
as  if  Lafe’s  appearance  had  interrupt¬ 
ed  a  tense  interview.  Lafe  sensed  it. 
but  he  did  not  care.  He  could  hardly 
believe  his  luck.  He  had  wanted 
Brousseau  there  badly,  but  he  had  not 
hoped  to  meet  him. 

Brousseau  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
may  have  guessed  the  nature  of  Lafe’s 
errand  from  Lafe’s  attitude,  though 
not  it’s  fulness.  He  scowled. 

“It’s  the  man  from  the  mill,”  he  said 
in  a  sneering  tone  to  Monsieur  Rosny. 

Madeleine  raised  her  eyes,  and  Lafe 
read  in  them  the  same  intuition  that 
was  in  Brousseau’ s,  and  also  her  chal¬ 
lenge.  She  was  arming  to  oppose  him 
in  his  fight  for  Hilary,  she  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  fight  against  all  that  she  held 
dearest,  for  the  sake  of  the  swindler 
across  the  room.  Lafe  admired  her 
courage,  but  this  he  had  expected. 

“My  business  is  with  Mr.  Rosny,”  he 
said. 

“Don’t  let  that  trouble  you.  I  speak 
for  Monsieur  Rosny,”  answered  Brous¬ 
seau. 

“You’ll  hear  for  him  too,  then,”  re¬ 
torted  Lafe.  “Mr.  Rosny,  that  man  is 
a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  swindling  rogue. 
That’s  what  I’ve  come  to  prove.” 

Brousseau  started  forward,  his  face 
pale  with  rage.  As  he  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  fighting  attitude  Lafe  calm¬ 
ly  assumed  that  of  defence,  the  left 
fist  ready,  the  right  arm  across  his 
chest,  turned  outward  and  slightly  up¬ 
ward.  Brousseau  was  no  coward,  but 
he  hesitated,  and  his  moment  passed. 

The  Seigneur’s  face  grew  dark  with 
anger.  “No  man  can  say  such  things 
of  a  guest  of  mine,”  he  cried,  and 
gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  as  if 
trying  to  rise.  Madeleine  bent  over 
him  and  restrained  him.  Her  face 
was  flushed  with  resentment. 

“I  told  you  my  business  was  with 
Mr.  Rosny,”  said  Lafe,  unperturbed.  “I 
ain’t  speaking  to  him.  God  knows  I 
don’t  want  to  speak  to  him.  He  says 
he’s  speaking  for  you,  so  let  him  speak 
to  this.  He’s  swindled  the  St.  Boni¬ 
face  lumber  company  out  of  eighty 
thousana  dollars,  so  far  as  we’ve  learn¬ 
ed  yet,  and  maybe  more.  But  I  guess 
he’s  heard  enough.  I  got  the  proofs, 
but  maybe  it’s  painful  listening.” 


“Leave  the  Chateau  immediately, 
Monsieur!”  thundered  the  Seigneur. 

“Not  till  I’ve  finished  speaking,”  an¬ 
swered  Lafe.  “Unless  he  asks  me  to 
go,  and  then  I’ll  think  about  it.  He’s 
speaking  for  you.  You  ain’t  in  on 
this  deal,  Mr.  Rosny.  And  now  I’ve 
ante’d,”  he  ended  defiantly. 

Madeleine  came  forward  quietly. 
“You  can  go,  Mr.  Connell,”  she  said  in 
a  voice  vibrant  with  restrained  anger. 
“We  do  not  permit  Monsieur  Brous¬ 
seau  to  be  insulted,  here  or  anywhere. 
Your  conduct  is  intolerable.  Leave 
instantly,  and  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  him  in  accusation  say  it  when 
he  has  not  a  woman  and  a  sick  man 
present  to  restrain  his  resentment.” 

Lafe  flushed.  “And  you  ain’t  in  it 
neither,  Mamzelle,”  he  answered. 
“What  I  got  to  say  I  say  to  Mr.  Ros- 


know  better,  Mr.  Rosny.  The  island 
has  the  best  asbestos  mine  this  side 
of  Thetford,  and  I’ve  seen  the  mines 
at  Thetford.  And  it’s  worth  a  good 
quarter  million  dollars,  I  reckon.  May¬ 
be  more.  Maybe  a  million — I  ain’t 
no  judge.  And  he’s  kept  it  secret 
from  you.” 

“He’s  drunk  or  dreaming,”  mutter¬ 
ed  Brousseau,  trembling.  “A  few 
strands  of  rock  flax,  commercially 
worthless - ” 

“But  that  ain’t  roguery.  That’s 
just  a  business  trick,”  said  Connell. 
“How  did  he  get  you  into  his  power, 
Mr.  Rosny,  asking  your  pardon?  I’ll 
tell  you.  He’s  cheated  you  as  he’s 
cheated  us,  except  that  it  was  worse, 
because  you  trusted  him,  which  we 
never  did.  That’s  what  I  come  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Rosny.  He’s  swindled  you 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


Hilary  Askew,  an  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known  as  the  Rosny 
seigniory,  named  from  the  former  owner  Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been 
forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuable  timberlands,  except  a  small  area  about 
his  chateau.  Hilary  is  advised  by  his  uncle’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamar¬ 
tine,  to  sell  his  holdings  to  a  large  corporation.  Hilary  ignores  the  advice 
and  leaves  immediately  for  St.  Bonifice,  where  the  timber  is  located. 

On  his  arrival  Hilary  gains  the  confidence  of  Lafe  Connell  foreman  of 
the  Askew  mill  who  reveals  that  a  clique  is  scheming  to  get  control  of  the 
Askew  timberland.  Brousseau,  one  of  the  clique,  tries  to  intimidate 
Hilary  by  threatening  him  with  loss  of  the  entire  legacy,  unless  Hilary 
goes  back  to  the  States.  Hilary  refuses.  Madeleine  Rosny,  who  is 
engaged  to  Brousseau  learns  of  the  latter’s  plan  to  get  rid  of  Hilary. 
She  warns  him  but  he  walks  into  the  trap  and  is  severely  beaten. 
Madeleine  and  Connell  rescue  him  and  take  him  to  the  Rosny  chateau 
where  Madeleine  nurses  Hilary  back  to  health.  Their  friendship  soon 
ripens  into  love.  Brousseau  succeeds  in  turning  Madeleine  against  Hilary 
by  circulating  falsehoods  about  him.  Madeleine  consents  to  marry 
Brousseau  whom  she  secretly  hates,  to  save  her  father  from  ruin  at 
Brousseau’s  hands  The  news  is  a  shock  to  Hilary  and  he  decides  to 
leave  St.  Boniface  on  the  next  lumber  boat. 


ny.  I  come  here  to  say  it  and  I’ll  go 
when  I  said  it.” 

“O,  let  him  speak,”  snarled  Brous¬ 
seau.  “Monsieur  Askew  is  afraid  to 
come  here  with  his  lies,  so  he  has  sent 
his  man.” 

Madeleine’s  eyes  flashed.  “This  is 
no  place  for  personalities,  Edouard,” 
cried  the  girl.  “Perhaps  you  will  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Connell  to  the  door  and 
let  him  say  what  he  wishes  to  say  out¬ 
side.” 

“I  say  it  here!”  cried  Lafe,  in  a  fu¬ 
rious  voice  that  surprised  himself.  He’s 
cheated  us  out  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  and  he’s  cheated  you,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
ny,  out  of  about  as  much,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more,  and  you  can  put  it  in  any 
words  you  like.  And  I’ve  got  the 
papers  to  prove  it — all  of  ’em.” 

Brousseau  winced  and  staggered 
back  dumfounded;  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  now  that  the  man  was  afraid. 
Though  Madeleine  would  not  deign  to 
acknowledge  that  she  had  listened  to 
Lafe’s  words,  Lafe  caught  the  flicker 
of  her  eyelids  as  she  glanced  quickly 
toward  Brousseau,  and  he  knew  that 
at  the  same  instant  she  had  seen  the 
look  on  Brousseau’s  face.  The 
Seigneur,  mouthing  impotently,  had 
kept  trying  to  rise;  but  now  he  sat 
open-mouthed  in  his  chair,  and  there¬ 
after  they  listened. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  he  wants  the 
seigniory,”  continued  Lafe.  “I  guess 
it’s  part  plain  greed,  but  there’s  an¬ 
other  reason,  and  that  explains  why 
he  wants  to  get  Mr.  Askew  off.  There’s 
an  asbestos  mine  on  the  island — look 
at  him!  Look  at  him!” 

Brousseau  was  glaring  at  him,  the 
picture  of  impotent  rage.  Lafe,  hav¬ 
ing  indicated  him  with  his  hand,  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“He  kept  it  off  the  map  in  our  office, 
pretending  the  island  isn’t  on  our.  lim¬ 
its,  and  he  spread  that  story,  but  you 


out  of  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  on 
one  deal,  in  North  Empire  Development 
Company  stock,  and  maybe  in  f  oth¬ 
er - ” 

Brousseau  leaped  at  Lafe  like  a 
tiger.  Lafe,  who  had  anticipated  the 
move,  stepped  dexterously  aside,  at 
the  same  time  twirling  the  chair  on 
which  his  hand  was  resting.  Brous¬ 
seau,  in  his  plunge  forward,  tripped 
over  it,  stumbled,  and  fell  prone  to  the 
floor. 

“And  I  got  the  papers  to  prove 
that — here!”  said  Lafe  triumphantly. 

Brousseau  rose,  rubbing  his  shins 
and  muttering  curses,  and  glared  sav¬ 
agely  about  him.  Madeleine  was 
breathing  quickly,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Lafe’s  face. 

“It’s  a  damned  lie!”  cried  Brous¬ 
seau.  “They’ve  forged  those  papers. 
Where  are  they?  Eh?  Show  me!” 

“He  said  he  was  speaking  for  you, 
Mr.  Rosny,”  said  Lafe,  “so  here  they 
are.  I  guess  you  know  your  signa¬ 
ture?” 

He  drew  the  envelope  from  his  pock¬ 
et  and  placed  the  three  documents  on 
the  Seigneur’s  knee,  standing  between 
him  and  Brousseau,  who  looked  ready 
to  leap  again.  But  he  did  not  leap; 
he  muttered  to  Madeleine,  who  still 
watched  Lafe  breathlessly. 

“I  guess  these  letters  don’t  tell  you 
much,  Mr.  Rosny,”  continued  Lafe.  “If 
you’ll  put  them  together  you’ll  see  that 
those  fifty  thousand-dollar  shares  were 
sold  for  you  in  Quebec  at  a  hundred 
dollars  apiece.” 

“Yes.  Monsieur  Brousseau  had  ill 
fortune  with  that  company.  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  me,”  said  the  Seigneur, 
trembling.  “What  of  it?” 

“Why,  here’s  the  market  price  of  its 
shares  five  days  before  at  $875,  that’s 
all,”  said  Lafe.  “It  didn’t  tumble 
that  fast.  All  the  country  would  have 
been  ringing  with  it  if  it  had  done  that. 


I  guess  Brousseau  has  that  money  of 
yours  tucked  away  safely  somewhere.” 

“You  gave  me  your  power  of  at¬ 
torney - ’’Brouseau  began. 

But  his  guilt  was  written  on  his  face. 
The  swiftness  of  the  blow  had  utterly 
disconcerted  him  and  made  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  defence.  Lafe  saw  the  Seigneur’s 
expression  change  as  if  a  mask  had 
been  torn  from  his  features.  He  stag¬ 
gered  to  his  feet  ,his  left  side  help¬ 
less,  and,  grasping  the  chair  with  his 
right  hand,  confronted  Brousseau. 

“What  have  you  to  say?  Is  it  true 
or  false,  Monsieur?”  he  cried.  “Where 
are  my  other  stocks?  You  had  a 
hundred  thousand  of  my  money.  Where 
is  it?” 

“Find  it!”  yelled  Brousseau.  “Go  to 
the  devil  with  your  money!  I  tried  to 
help  you  out  of  friendship.  I  haven’t 
time  to  work  out  your  stock  exchange 
accounts  for  you.  If  anybody’s  cheat¬ 
ed  you  it’s  the  stockbroker.  Go  to 
him  for  it!”  He  started  toward  Mad¬ 
eleine.  “You  don’t  believe  these  lies 
against  me?”  he  cried. 

“You  have  insulted  my  father,  but 
you  have  not  answered  him.” 

“I’ll  pay  him.” 

“It  is  true,  then?  It  is  true?” 
“Yep,  it’s  true,”  interposed  Lafe.  “It 
can’t  be  anything  else.  Everybody 
knows  what  a  rotten,  swindling  thief 
the  fellow  is.  Ah,  keep  your  hand 
down,  Mr.  Rosny.  I’m  telling  you 
what  I  think  'of  him.  That’s  what 
I  come  here  for.  And  if  you’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  referring  to  your  mort¬ 
gage,  which  everybody  knows,  if  he 
doesn’t  turn  that  in  to  you  by  to-mor¬ 
row  Mr.  Askew  will  sue  him  criminal¬ 
ly  as  well  as  civilly  for  what  he’s  done 
to  us,  because  we’ve  got  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  man  that  sawed  the  boom 
for  him.” 

Brousseau  swung  on  his  heel  sud¬ 
denly  and  strode  toward  the  door.  He 
turned  and  shook  his  fist  at  Lafe.  “I’ll 
pay  you  for  this,  you  and  that  other 
blackmailer!”  he  swore.  “I’ll  smash 

your  rotten  concern.  “I’ll - ” 

He  broke  off  with  a  derisive  snort 
and  made  toward  the  entrance.  But 
Lafe  strode  past  him  and  blocked  his 
way. 

“Just  a  moment,”  he  said.  “Mr. 
Rosny’s  got  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Brousseau  tried  to  fling  himself  past, 
but  Lafe,  standing  like  an  iron  sen¬ 
tinel,  completely  filled  the  opening. 

“Monsieur  Brousseau,”  said  the 
Seigneur,  “there  are  just  a  few  words 
to  say  before  you  go.  When  Mon¬ 
sieur  Connell  came  here  he  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement.  He  proved 
his  case,  and  you  have  proved  it  by 
your  actions.  When  you  were  a  boy 
I  advanced  you,  I  interested  myself  in 
you.  You  climbed  high,  and  you  tried 
to  repay  me  by  ousting  me  from  my 
lands  and  stepping  into  my  shoes.  You 
sought  to  dishonour  us  through  my 
daughter,  who  was  wiser  than  I  in  her 
recognition  of  what  you  were.  I 
thought  that  you  were  only  ill-bred, 
but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  scoun¬ 
drel  as  well.  You  will  repay  me  every¬ 
thing  you  have  stolen  or  go  to  jail. 
Good-day,  Monsieur.” 

“That’s  all,  I  guess,”  said  Lafe,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Brousseau  dashed  through  and  along 
the  corridor.  Lafe  followed  him  at  an 
interval;  but  Brousseau  did  not  wait 
for  him.  He  pulled  the  front  door 
open  and  slammed  it  behind  him.  When 
Lafe  reached  it  Brousseau  was  already 
dragging  his  horse,  already  harness¬ 
ed  to  his  sleigh,  out  of  the  stables. 

Lafe  watched  him  drive  away,  and 
the  old  cynical  smile  came  back  upon 
his  face. 

“I  wonder  if  Mr.  Rosny  would  have 
talked  big  like  that  if  Brousseau  hadn’t 
lost  his  power  over  him,”  he  said 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


'  DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  6  and  S  months  old,  will  get  your 
cows  along  in  a  few  weeks  work.  GEO.  BOORMAN, 
Marathon.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS— All  ages,  sizes  and  colors,  price  list  for 
stamp.  NATIONAL,  RABBIT  EXCHANGE,  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS — Flemish,  New  Zealands,  Dutch  and  pets. 
Homer  pigeons.  Priced  right,  guaranteed.  JOHN  HALL, 
Norwood,  N%  Y. 


GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES,  hunt  any  game  fur  or 
feather,  puppies  on  approval,  circular.  RAILWAY 
VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


SIX  MONTHS  old  German  Police  pup,  male,  gray. 
Partially  trained  for  cows.  Eligible  to  Registration  $25. 
WARD  WILLARD,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


EOR  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  shipped  subject  to  inspection,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  A.  R.  dams.  Spotted 
Poland  China  hogs,  both  sexes.  Mammoth  White 
Pekin  ducks.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


25  FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  just  fresh,  grade 
Guernseys,  Holsteins.  Few  registered  Holsteins.  De¬ 
livered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  306  egg 
strain,  large  size.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin.  Ohio, 


O.  I.  C.  CHOICE  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  up. 
Extra  nice  Bred  gilts  $35:  Bred  tried  sows  $40.  R. 
HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS,  ROCKS,  REDS  9c.  Wyandottes,  Minor- 
cas  10,  heavies  8.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  pullets.  Good  stock.  3 
months  $1.00.  O.  FINCH,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $8-100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $9-100;  White 
Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $8-100;  Light  $7-100.  If 
not  satisfactory,  I  will  make  it  right.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A;  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns, 
$8:  Heavy  mixed  $S;  Light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D.  also  pure  bred  pullets.  Free 
folder.  SUNNYCRESY  HATCHERIES.  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching,  ten  cents 
apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH 
KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and 
White  Holland  flocks,  write  WALTER  BROS.,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Point,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  WHITE  PEKIN— 15,  $4.50.  100,  $25. 
Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my  24th  year.  EARL 
SEAMANS,  Facloryville,  Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  typing  attachment.  Free  cata¬ 
log  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO., 
Salina,  Ivan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  farms,  all  sizes  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION— HIGH  GRADE  FARMS  with  strict 
investigation.  Prompt  service  and  square  dealing  as¬ 
sured.  Dept.  A.  NEW  YORK  STATE  PROPERTY 
EXCHANGE,  Box  384,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


53  ACRES,  BEST  MARKETS— Children  carried  to 
high  school,  telephone,  mail  delivered,  electricity  availa¬ 
ble,  level  easy  worked  tillage.  10  cow  pasture,  woods, 
orchard,  good  barn,  modern  poultry  house,  8  room 
cozy  house,  7  cows,  5  heifers,  team,  poultry,  full 
equipment,  crops.  Aged  couple  retiring.  $4,250  every¬ 
thing,  liberal  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  PARTICULAR  PLACE  for  a  particular  single  ex¬ 
perienced  man  on  farm.  Good  wages,  home,  cooking 
and  surroundings.  Healthy  boy  wanted  for  chores,  ex¬ 
perienced  preferred,  good  home.  BOX  461,  care 
American  Agriculturist. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP— We  have  Jewish 
young  men  able-bodied,  but  mostly  without  experience, 
who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good  steady  man, 
write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial 
agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th  St„ 
New  York  City. 


BOY’  16  STRONG,  INDUSTRIOUS,  intelligent,  for 
July  and  August.  Some  experience.  State  wages, 
home  conditions.  BOX  462  care  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  flags  and  de¬ 
signs  on.  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  envelopes  before  1871 
bought.  W.  L.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  Dairymen 
League  Certificates  of  indebtedness  of  all  series.  I  am 
also  buying  wool.  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness.  Get  my  offer  before  selling.  GEORGE 
PHELPS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  SUMMER  BOARDERS— Rates  $12.  Book¬ 
let  on  request.  MRS.  FRANK  RIVENBURG,  Cobleskill, 
Ii.D.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — STOVE  LINING  guaranteed  to  last  two 
years,  30  pounds  $1.00,  plus  freight.  W.  J.  FRANK¬ 
LIN,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


ENVELOPES,  LETTERHEADS,  CARDS— PRINTING 
to  advertise  your  business.  40  samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1.00. 
100  berry  pickers’  record  tags  40c.  Samples  free. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Yellow  Jersey 
and  Big  Leaf  Up  River.  $1.75  per  1000  cash  with 
order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville.  Del. 


100  ACRES  CABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Special— $1.00  per  thousand.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO„ 
Franklin,  Va. 


CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Plants. 
100-40c;  1000-$2.75,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg.  Pa. 


15  MILLION  FINE  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields,  and  Ballhead,  etc.;  extra  special, 
$1.00  thousand;  5,000-$4.50;  10,000-$8.50;  50,000-$37.50 
cash.  Prompt  shipments.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


50  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage :  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.,  $1.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  six  varieties 
— $2.00  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  plants  $3.00  thousand;  10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Shipping  capacity  half  million  daily.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN  CABBAGE  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Chemically  treated  Danish  seed.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Golden  Acre,  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Glory  of  Enlthousen, 
Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  and  Savoy.  Pre¬ 
paid  200-G5c;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  collect 
5,000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  prepaid  50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500- 
$2.25;  l,000-$3.75.  PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  North 
Lima,  Ohio. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  Tomato  and  Brussels 
Sprout  Plants,  4,000,000  Field  Grown  strong  plants. 
Cabbage,  (ready  now) — Copenhagen  Market,  Enkheuzen 
Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Early  Summer, 
Drumhead  Savoy,  Red  Danish,  Danish  Ballhead  and 
Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1,000;  5,000-$9.00;  500  for  $1.25. 
Cauliflower  (ready  now) — Early,  Medium  and  Late 
Snowball,  all  Rerooted  $4.50  per  1,000;  5,000-$20; 
500-S2.50.  Tomatoes  (ready  June  15th)  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Jewel,  Matchless  and  New  Stone,  $3.00 
per  1,000;  5,000-$13.00.  Potted  Tomato  Plants  $30.00 
per  1,000;  $3.25  per  100.  Brussels  Sprouts — Danish 
Prize  and  Long  Island  Improved  $2.50  per  1000;  500- 
$1.50.  Orders  filled  promptly  either  by  Parcel  Post 
or  Express.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  Tele¬ 
phone  2S43.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TEN  MILLION  Vegetable  Plants — Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  300-$1.00;  500-$1.50;  1000-$2.50,  postpaid. 

Express,  $1.50-1000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore, 
Matchless,  Stone,  same  price.  Potato  Plants.  Nancy 
Hall.  Cuban  Yams,  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  IDEAL 
PLANT  CO..  Franklin.  Va. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


DELPHINIUMS,  BLEEDING  HEARTS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  Phlox,  Gaillardias,  Mountain  Pinks,  Lupines, 
Oriental  Poppies.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Sweet  Peas,  Hardy  Lilies,  Anemones,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Asters,  Pyrethrums  and  105  other  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  grow 
larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansies,  Asters. 
Snapdragons,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Marigolds, 
Verbenas,  Strawflowers,  Roses  Shrubs  Vines,  Hedgo 
Plants.  Safe  delivery  guarantted  by  parcel  post  or 
express.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y, 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefield,  Flatdutch.  Succession,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  300-$1.00;  500-$1.25;  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $1.25-1000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore,  Stone, 
Matchless,  same  price.  Potato  Plants,  Nancy  HaU, 
Porto  Rico,  500 -$2.00;  1000-$3.25,  postpaid  good  order 
delivery  guaranteed.  SERVICE  PLANT  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  AND  SPROUT  PLANTS 
— Cauliflower,  Earliest  Catskill  Snowball  and  Early 
Long  Island  Snowball  5,000-$20;  1,000-$4.50;  500-$2.50; 
200-$1.50;  100-$1.00 — Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen 

Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Surehead,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  Red  Rock  Savoy,  5,000-$9;  l,000-$2.00;  500-S1.50 
— Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved,  5,000-$14;  1.000-$3; 
500-$1.75.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  business  done 
on  Sunday.  Send  for  circular.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.26;  10 — $2.00;  smoking  10— $1.50;  pipe 
free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet.  Chewing,  3  lbs  75c; 
5-$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  3  lbs  50c;  5-75c;  10-$1.40. 
UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lbs. 
$1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10-$1.25.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


TOBACCO — Chewing,  12  twist  80c;  Plug,  50c  lb; 
Smoking,  9  sacks  72c;  Pound  sacks  50c.  Box  50 
cigars  $1.50.  BURNETT  TOBACCO  CO.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah. 
Ky. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS  i 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  wool  and  sheep 
pelts.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


“WOOL — Wanted — good  prices.  Write  for  quota¬ 
tion.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  wool  specialists,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Dept.  AG." 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Edam  Colantha  Hengerveld 
Born  December  24,  1927 
Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  De  Hond  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  13,  1928 
Fishkill  Delft  De  Koi  Colantha 
Born  Jan.  9,  1928  (twin) 

HEIFER  CALVES 

Fishkill  May  Maid 
Born  April  26,  1928 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms ,  etc., 
Write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Control  Striped  Bugs  By  Ray  Inman 
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A  “Home  Work”  Scheme  That  is  Promising 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 

not  lay  while  she  is  molting.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  hens  are  examined  they 
are  found  to  check  on  all  these  points, 
one  way  or  the  other,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  in  which  class  they 
belong  and  whether  they  should  be  culled 
or  not.— L.  M.  Hurd,,  Dept,  of  Poultry 
Husbandry ,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

How  to  Gan  Poultry 

WHETHER  canning  poultry  at  home  is 
irofitable  or  not  depends  on  when 
and  why  it  is  done.  During  the  culling 
season  when  prices  are  so  low  that  mar¬ 
keting  hardly  pays,  canning  is  important 
because  it  is  the  best  way  of  disposing 
of  the  poultry.  The  method  used  in  can¬ 
ning  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  product  but  even  the  best  canned 
poultry  is  never  quite  equal  to  the  fresh¬ 
ly  cooked  meat.  Canning  poultry,  there¬ 
fore  is  chiefly  valuable  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  those  occasions  when  there  is 
little  time  to  cook,  or  when  the  fresh 
poultry  is  not  available.  The  housewife 
who  has  once  experienced  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  cans  of  chicken  ready 
on  her  emergency  shelf  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  guest,  the  hurried  day,  and  the 
impromptu  picnic  or  the  camping  trip 
will  never  again  be  without  a  good 
supply. 

Poultry  is  ready  for  the  canner  as  soon 
as  the  animal  heat  has  disappeared,  that 
is,  six  to  eight  hours  after  killing.  Only 
poultry  which  is  absolutely  fresh  and 
clean  should  be  used  for  canning  and  it 
should  be  handled  in  the  cleanest  possi¬ 
ble  way.  The  fact  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized  that  wholesome,  “safe”  canned 
poultry  can  come  only  from  wholesome, 
“safe”  fresh  poultry.  Because  poisonous 
products  are  often  formed  during  de¬ 
composition  of  foods  which,  like  poultry, 
are  rich  in  protein,  and  because  the  flesh 
of  poultry  has  a  compact  texture  which 
makes  heat  penetration  very  slow,  a  high 
temperature  is  necessary  for  proper  ster¬ 
ilization. 

Although  poultry  has  been  canned  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  hot  water  bath,  most  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  for  safety  it  should 
be  canned  only  under  pressure.  The 
chicken  may  be  roasted,  fried  or  fri¬ 
casseed  before  putting  it  in  jars  or  it  may 
be  packed  uncooked.  The  length  of  time 
for  processing  is  the  same  in  any  case. 
Many  prefer  canning  chicken  raw,  for 
otherwise  it  has  a  warmed-over  flavor 
when  served.  If  fried  chicken  is  used  it 
should  be  fried  very  slightly,  only  enough 
to  brown,  because  if  it  is  crusted  over, 
the  skin  “buckles”  and  comes  off  the 
flesh  during  the  processing. 

When  chicken  is  packed  in  the  jars  it 
may  be  left  on  the  bone  or  freed  from 
the  bone  and  cut  in  pieces  of  such  size 
as  will  go  into  the  jars  easily.  If  it  is  cut 
into  rather  small  pieces  it  is  suitable  for 
creamed  chicken  or  chicken  salad.  Some 
bones  in  each  jar  will  add  flavor  to  the 
meat  and  aid  in  heat  penetration.  Be¬ 
cause  the  flesh  always  shrinks  in  cooking 
it  is  well  to  cut  such  bones  as  the  leg 
bone  back  a  short  distance  and  avoid 
waste  space  in  the  finished  jar.  The 
chicken  should  be  packed  tightly  in  clean 
tested  jars.  Wide-mouthed  jars  are  to 


be.  preferred  because  it  is  easier  to  pack 
them.  There  are  various  ways  of  placing 
the  different  pieces  in  the  jar,  but  the 
housewife  is  apt,  after  a  little  experience, 
to  work  out  her  own  best  method.  A  few 
special  points  might  be  noted,  however. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  to  pack  the 
jar  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  there  are 
various  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  If 
the  •  pieces  containing  a  great  deal  of 
gelatin,  such  as  the  back  and  neck,  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  jar  they  will 
not  only  give  rigidity  to  the  pack  but 
will  give  a  firmer  stock.  The  other  pieces 
may  be  arranged  around  them.  It  is 
easier  to  insert  the  pieces  if  the  jar  is 
held  in  a  slanting  position.  Either  a 
small  wooden  spoon  or  a  spatula  may  be 
used  .for  this  purpose.  The  spoon  may 
also  be  used  to  change  the  position  of 
pieces  after  packing.  The  finished  jar 
will  have  a  more  attractive  appearance  if 
some  of  both  dark  and  light  meat,  and 
fat  and  skin  show.  When  the  jar  is  hot, 
the  chicken,  particularly  the  skin,  sticks 
to  the  side.  By  placing  the  skin  next  to 
the  outside  of  the  jar,  one  can  usually 
get  a  tighter  pack.  However,  one  must 
remember  that  this  makes  removing  the 
chicken  from  the  jar  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  packing  a  jar  one  should  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  packing  but  the  re¬ 
moving  of  the  pieces  from  the  jar. 
Canned  chicken  is  always  more  or  less 
tender  and  falls  to  pieces  if  one  is  not 
careful  in  handling  it.  For  this  reason 
the  more  tender  pieces,  may  to  advantage 
be -placed  on  top.  The  large,  solid  piece 
removed  from  the  breast  bone,  generally 
known  as  fillet  of  the  breast,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  can  to 
prevent  its  falling  apart. 

Keep  Temperature  Uniform 

To  each  quart  of  packed  chicken  add 
one  teaspoon  of  salt.  No  water  is  used; 
in  fact,  if  the  chicken  is  carefully  packed 
there  is  practically  no  space  for  any. 
However,  no  matter  how  well-packed  the 
jar  is,  there  will  be  some  space  in  it  after 
processing  caused  by  shrinkage.  If  a 
vacuum  jar  is  being  used  place  the  cover 
on  tightly,  for  there  is  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  ;  if  it  is  the  clamp  type  of  jar, 
adjust  the  rubber  and  the  glass  cap,  then 
pull  the  upper  wire  over  the  glass  cap, 
but' do  not  adjust  the  second  wire,  which 
tightens  the  clamp,  until  after  the  jar  is 
removed  from  canner ;  if  it  is  the  screw- 
top  type  of  jar,  adjust  the  rubber  and 
screw  on  the  cap  until  it  catches  hold 
of  rubber  ring.  Place  the  jar  in  a  press¬ 
ure  cooker  and  process  for  about  one 
hour  at  10  pounds  pressure.  The  age  and 
toughness  of  the  chicken  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  time  for  processing. 
It  is  important  to  have  no  sudden  change 
in  temperature  during  the  processing  for 
this  will  draw  the  juices  of  the  jar.  Too 
high  a  temperature  darkens  the  meat. 
The  giblets  may  be  canned  separately,  if 
so  desired,  to  prevent  the  stronger  flavor 
in  the  meat  and  the  darker  color.  The 
bony  parts  may  be  well  utilized  by  mak¬ 
ing  into  a  soup  stock  and  canning.  The 
feet'  may  be  skinned  and  canned  for  they 
add  much  gelatine  to  the  stock. 

Tin  cans  as  well  as  glass  jars  may  be 
used  very  successfully  in  canning  poul¬ 
try.  More  of  them  can  be  placed  in  a 
pressure  cooker  at  once  than  glass  jars 


and  there  is  no  danger  of  breakage.  It 
is  true  that  the  housewife  cannot  see  the 
finished  product  but  she  can  label  the 
can.  We  do  not  insist  on  glass  jars  as 
essential  for  commercial  canning.  Why 
should  they  be  for  home  canning? 

If  tin  cans  are  used  the  chicken  is 
packed  as  in  the  glass  jar.  All  cold  meat 
should  be  exhausted  before  sealing  by 
placing  the  filled  cans  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  which  comes  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  can  for  10  to  15  minutes. 

If  the  air  is  not  driven  out,  the  internal 
strain  is  so  great  that  it  prevents  the 
proper  collapse  of  the  can  after  process¬ 
ing  and  is  difficult  to  tell  if  there  is 
spoilage.  If  tin  cans  are  used  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  special  machine  for 
sealing  them.  The  operation  is  so  simple 
that  the  boys  in  the  family  can  assist 
in  sealing  the  cans.  The  sealed  can  is 
marked  as  to  contents,  then  placed  in  the 
pressure  cooker  and  processed  at  10 
pounds  pressure  for  one  hour.  With  tin 
cans,  not  so  much  care  need  be  exercised 
in  preventing  sudden  changes  in  pressure, 
as  there  can  be  no  loss  of  juice  from  the 
sealed  can.  After  the  cans  are  cooled 
they  may  be  wiped  off  and  labeled. 

No  Danger  in  Tin  Cans 

Upon  opening,  any  canned  meat  should 
be  thoroughly  heated  before  using.  At 
present  there  is  no  danger  in  using  a  tin 
can  for  canning  if  the  method  is  right. 
Left-over  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat, 
either  home-canned  or  commercial  may 
even  stand  in  the  opened  tin  can  in  the 
refrigerator  for  several  days  with  safety. 
Quantitative  studies  have  been  made 
showing  that  only  very  small  amounts  of 
tin  go  into  solution.  Moreover  tin  itself 
is  harmless.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  canned  food  from  a 
tin  can  as  soon  as  possible  after  opening 
it.  This  was  because  at  that  time  tin 
cans  had  soldered  side  seams  and  tops. 
Solder  is  made  of  zinc  and  lead,  metals 
going  into  solution  very  readily  and 
giving  zinc  and  lead  ions  which  are 
poisonous.  Now,  with  a  perfected  method 
of  sealing,  soldering  is  not  necessary. 

Canning  poultry  in  tin  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  method.  The  initial  cost,  that  of 
the  sealer  is  the  greatest.  However,  a 
sealer  to  use  with  the  number  2  (pint) 
can  and  number  2%  and  number  3  (quart) 
cans  may  be  purchased  for  $21.00.  A  tin 
can  may  be  used  three  times  by  reflang¬ 
ing  the  edges.  Each  end  as  it  is  used 
should  be  so  marked  to  prevent  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  the  same  end  more  than 
once.  A  new  cover  is  essential  each 
time.  The  unlacquered  pint  cans  may 
be  purchased  for  $3.50  per  100  and  the 
lacquered  (those  necessary  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  bleaching  of  red  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables)  for  $4.00  per  100;  the  unlacquered 
covers  for  pint  cans  are  $1.05  per  100; 
the  lacquered  are  $1.20;  for  quart  cans 
the  unlacquered  covers  are  $1.20  per  100 
and  the  lacquered  are  $1.40.  Labels 
which  cover  the  can  and  add  much  to 
its  appearance  may  be  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  50c  per  100. 

There  are  several  good  pressure  cook¬ 
ers  on  the  market.  They  are  made  in 
various  sizes.  One  having  a  capacity  of 
10  quart  tin  cans  or  7  quart  glass  jars 
or  16  pint  tin  cans  or  9  pint  glass  jars 
sells  for  $21.00.  The  directions  which 
come  with  the  pressure  cooker  as  well 
as  those  which  come  with  the  tin  can 
sealer  are  very  explicit  so  that  no  one 
need  have  any  trouble  in  following  them. 

System  Speeds  the  Work 

In  canning  poultry  it  is  well  to  can 
several  chickens  or  fowls  at  one  time  and 
if  the  work  is  well  planned  it  is  possible 
to  develop  speed.  If  one  is  working 
alone  it  would  probably  be  a  saving  of 
time  to  clean,  draw  and  cut  up  the  poul¬ 
try  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  canned. 
Then,  when  one  does  the  actual  canning, 
to  route  one’s  work  placing  the  cut-up 
poultry  at  one  end  of  the  working  space 
with  each  kind  of  piece  on  a  separate 
tray  if  many  are  used.  The  clean  glass 
jars  should  be  placed  next  leading  up  to 
the  pressure  cooker  which  is  on  the  stove. 
Or,  if  tin  cans  are  being  used,  the  sealer 
should  be  attached  to  the  table  next  the 
chicken,  then  the  pan  of  boiling  water 
used  to  exhaust  the  cans,  and  last  the 
pressure  cooker.  The  amount  of  canned 
chicken  obtained  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bone  used  in  canning.  A  chicken 
weighing  two  pounds  when  dressed 
should  make  a  pint  can  of  solid  meat 
and  a  pint  of  stock  thick  enough  to  jelly. 
Two  chickens  weighing  8  pounds  11 
ounces,  undressed,  filled  2  quart  glass 
jars,  two  pint  tin  cans  %  pint  giblets  and 
y2  pint  stock.  All  of  the  bone  was  used 
except  the  breast  bones  and  the  necks. 

The  canned  chicken  may  be  used  for 
frying,  fricasseeing,  stew  or  pie.  If  the 
jar  is  heated  slightly  before  opening,  the 
jelly  liquefies  and  the  pieces  come  out 
more  easily.  Some  housewives  store  the 
cans  upside  down  so  the  tender  pieces 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  top  will 


be  surrounded  by  the  stock  and  their 
flavor  thus  improved.  If  the  chicken  is 
in  a  tin  can  and  is  to  be  used  for  stew, 
it  may  be  heated  sufficiently  in  the  can 
and  served  directly  from  it.  If  it  is  in  a 
glass  can  and  is  to  be  used  as  bailed 
chicken,  the  pieces  may  be  heated  m  a 
double  boiler  and  _  the  stock  used  for 
gravy. 

All  poultry — chicken,  turkey,  goose, ; 
duck  and  pigeon — is  canned  in  the  same 
way,  so  anyone  proficient  in  canning  one 
sort  may  easily  can  any  of  the  others. 
—Faith  Fenton,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

What  Is  Happening  to 
America’s  Appetite 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
states  that  in  1922,  46,672  million  pounds 
of  milk  was  used  for  “household  pur¬ 
poses”  and  that  in  1926  this  amount  had 
increased  to  56,417  million  pounds.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  increase  in  population  during 
that  time  was  not  over  6%.  In  1922  the 
receipts  of  milk  in  New  York  City  were 
349,835,640  gallons  and  in  1926,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  414,367,140  gallons. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes  and  bread 
have  decreased.  An  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  one  class  of  foods  must  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  lessened  consumption  of 
some  other  class.  Some  years  ago  four 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  capita  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  normal  crop.  Lately,  however, 
prices  have  sagged  to  a  low  level  when 
the  crop  approximated  this  size  and  it  is 
now  believed  that  three  and  a  half 
bushels  per  person  is  nearer  right.  Even 
a  big  crop  and  prices  that  ate  ruinous 
to  the  grower  do  not  increase  consump¬ 
tion  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tastes  and  habits  rather  ,  than 
prices. 

From  these  varying  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  American’s  appetite  is 
actually  changing  we  may  suggest  the 
following  possible  conclusions.  In  places 
where  the  choicest  of  foods  are  served 
and  where  people  are  able  to  purchase 
practically  anything  they  wish,  no  ap¬ 
preciable  change  in  food  demands  is  felt. 
The  fact,  too,  that  such  institutions  have 
always  rather  specialized  in  the  unusual 
or  rarer  foods  would  make  them  feel  a 
change  more  slowly. 

When  it  comes  to  the  great  working 
class  of  people  who  buy  “What  is  good 
for  them”  and  whose  pennies'  must  ac¬ 
count  for  themselves,  a  change  is  more 
quickly  felt  in  their  food  demands.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  the  unusual  and  choice  in  any  food 
product,  but  it  does  look  as  if  the  grower 
of  green  vegetables  and  frfiits  and  the 
producer  of  milk  have  a  growing  public 
taste  in  their  favor. 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
thoughtfully.  “Lord,  human  nature’s 
just  the  same  up  here  as  in  Shoebury- 
port!” 

But  that  was  not  the  main  purpose 
on  which  he  had  come.  He  must 
speak  'to  Madeleine.  He  turned  back 
into  the  hall.  He  hesitated  to  return 
into  the  room,  but  as  he  stopped  un¬ 
certainly  in  the  corridor  behind  the  en¬ 
trance  Madeleine  came  toward  him. 

“My  father  thanks  you,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nell,”  she  said,  and  though  the  tears 
rained  down  her  face  she  smiled.  “It 
is  like  the  lifting  of  a  nightmare,”  she 
whispered. 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Lafe.  “But 
it  was  you  I  wanted  chiefly  to  see.” 

“You  saw  me.  What  else  is  there 
to  say?  Mr.  Connell,  if  you  have 
come  here  on  any  other  mission  it  is 
hopeless.  Why  did  you  let  him 
send  you  for — for  that?”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  reading  his  face. 

“Because  he’s  my  friend,”  said  Lafe. 
“But  he  didn’t  send  me  here.  He 
don’t  know.  He’d  feel  like  killing  me 
if  he  knew.  He’s  talking  of  going 
away.  That’s  why  I  came.” 

“I  won’t  hear  you!”  cried  the  girl, 
summoning  her  defiance  to  her  aid. 
“He  should  have  spoken  for  himself. 
What  right  have  you  to  speak  for 
him,  sent  or  unsent?” 

“Why,  I  thought  I’d  explained  that, 
Mamzelle.  Just  because  I’m  his 
friend,”  said  Lafe.  “It  ain’t  true. 
Not  a  word  of  that  story’s  true.  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

(To  be  Continued X 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 

American  Agriculturist,  461. Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

0f  5 .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . . 

address  . . . 

Bank  Reference  ...... . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 

_ _ _ _ 


American  Agriculturist,  June  30,  1928 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


An  Endless  Chain  Subscription  Scheme 


“While  I  was  away  from  home  my 
young  daughter  was  persuaded  to  buy  a 
35  cent  coupon  from  a  lady  here  to  get 
a  paper,  then  to  send  in  the  coupon  to 
the  company  with  $1.50  extra  which  she 
sent.  Now  to  make  the  story  short,  and 
there  is  a  whole  lot  to  it,  she  has  lost 
her  money  and  got  nothing.  I  will  en¬ 
close  all  their  letters  and  coupons  and 
if  it  is  an  honest  deal  I  will  say  no  more 
and  thank  you  for  your  advice.  If  not 
will  you  kindly  help  me  to  get  my  $1.85 
back.  I  need  the  money  and  for  my  part 
I  think  people  that  make  their  living 
that  way  ought  to  be  made  to  make  an 
honest  living.” 

WE  have  frequently  given  our  views 
on  the  endless  chain  method  of 
doing  business.  Although  the-  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  circulation  company  claims 
that  their  methods  of  securing  sub¬ 
scriptions  does  not  constitute  an  end¬ 
less  chain  it  would  seem  that  their 
distinction  is  a  rather  thin  one.  The 
money  sent  was  for  a  book  of  coupons 
which  were  to  be  sold  with  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  one  of  several  publications 
and  after  they  were  sold  our  sub- 


Reward  Check  Helps 
Pay  School  Expenses 

YOUR  check  for  catching 
chicken  thieves  received  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago.  Many  thanks  for 
your  kindness  and  promptness  in 
sending  it.  Would  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  it  sooner  but 
whole  family  was  sick  with 
grippe.  It  will  be  a  great  help 
to  us  in  sending  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  through  high  school. 

With  best  wishes  for  American 
Agriculturist, 

Sincerely,  your  friend 

Wm.  B.  Lanphere 


Corporation,  of  Coudersport,  for  killing 
European  corn  borer  and  certain  other 
insects,  will  not  do  the  work  claimed 
for  it.  Users  of  insecticides  are 
warned  as  to  the  misstatements  made 
for  this  product. 

“Carbon  bisulphide  soap  emulsion  is 
not  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  for  the  killing  and  con¬ 
trol  of  all  ground  insects  at  the  di¬ 
lution  for  which  it  is  claimed  effective. 
Recommendations  for  the  control  of 
insect  pests  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  upon  request. 

“The  claims  made  for  this  particular 
brand  were  incorrect,  as  evidenced  by 
recent  action  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  prosecuting  the 
Union  Control  Corporation,  of  Couders¬ 
port,  for  violation  of  the  National  In¬ 
secticide  Law,  Act  of  1910,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  defendants  plead  guilty 
and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$100. 

“The  prosecution  was  the  result  of 
packages  being  misbranded  because  of 
the  claims  made  that  it  would  kill 
European  corn  borer  and  certain  other 
ground  insects  at  a  recommended  di¬ 
lution,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
effective.” — Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


made  she  not  only  found  that  she  was 
way  below  the  prize  winner  but  that 
she  never  had  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  winning  the  prize.  Naturally  our 
subscriber  felt  that  she  had  not  been 
treated  fairly.  This  plan  of  course,  is 
to  get  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  We  have 
also  received  numerous  complaints 
from  those  who  subscribed  and  who 
failed  to  receive  the  publication. 

We  advise  our  subscribers  to  investi¬ 
gate  rather  carefully  before  entering 
contests  of  this  sort  since  the  chance 


A.  A.  Subscriber  Saves 
$22.50 

I  APPRECIATED  your  advice 
about  the  school  very  much. 
I  was  about  to  take  a  course 
which  would  have  cost  me  $22.50. 
You  advised  me  to  ask  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  have  received  from  them 
everything  which  I  wanted  to 
know. 

For  $22.50,  which  otherwise 
wTould  have  been  a  loss,  I  can 
read  American  Agriculturist  for 
a  long  time. 


of  winning  a  prize  is  very  small  and 
the  chances  that  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
turns  for  the  work  done  are  very  large. 
As  regards  the  Household  Journal 
itself  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ads  contained  there¬ 
in  would  not  be  considered  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  American  Agriculturist  or 
any  other  paper  which  guarantees  its 
ads. 


About  Subscription  Contests  Forgot  t0  Give  Address 


“I  recently  entered  a  contest  which  se¬ 
cured  subscribers  to  the  Household 
Journal  of  Batavia,  Ill.  They  stated  that 
two  houses  were  to  be  given  to  the  win¬ 
ners  of  this  contest  as  well  as  a  number 
of  smaller  prizes.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
they  really  do  as  they  agree?” 


A  LADY  who  signed  herself  as  Mrs. 

C.  E.  Van  Aken,  sent  us  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  called  “Pioneers  of 
New  York”.  Unfortunately,  she  for¬ 
got  to  give  us  her  address.  We  have 
written  to  two  or  three  people  by  this 


scriber  was  to  receive  a  prize.  Of 
course,  the  one  who  bought  coupons 
from  her  were  also  expected  to  send 
for  a  coupon  book. 

Because  of  the  youth  of  the  girl  who 
bought  the  coupon  book  we  were  able 
to  persuade  the  company  to  return  the 
$1.85.  While  a  circulation  business 
conducted  in  this  way  is  not  illegal,  it 
is  considered  unethical  by  most  sub¬ 
scription  agencies  and  publishers.  We 
suggest  that  periodicals  be  ordered  di¬ 
rect  from  the  publishers,  from  a  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  agent  of  the  publisher, 
or  from  a  reliable  local  subscription 
agency,  and  that  the  endless  chain 
method  of  doing  business  be  avoided, 
no  matter  what  the  product  sold. 


A  SHORT  time  after  receiving  this  name  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  have 
rA  letter  we  received  a  letter  from  not  yet  been  able  to  locate  the  right 
another  subscriber  stating  that  she  en-  person.  s 

tered  the  contest  and  that  although  she  She  probably  lives  in  Western  New 
received  a  weekly  letter  from  the  York.  If  she  or  any  of  her  friends 
Household  Journal  informing  her  that  happen  to  see  this  notice,  we  will  ap- 
she  had  an  excellent  chance  to  win  the  preciate  it  if  they  will  give  us  her  ad- 
prize,  when  the  final  check-up  was  dress. 


Dele  ware  Man  Gets  Reward  Check 


Union  Control  Company  fied 


ON  March  17,  W.  A.  Dulin  of  Clay¬ 
ton,  Del.  missed  several  turkeys  and 
chickens.  He  immediately  suspected 
that  they  had  been  stolen  and  had  an 
idea  he  knew  who  had  stolen  them. 

He  also  believed  that  they  had  been 
sold  to  a  certain  poultry  dealer  and 
immediately  went  to  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  inquired  into  the  case.  The 
dealer  claimed  he  had  bought  no  tur¬ 
keys  answering  the  description  given, 
yet  Mr.  Dulin  was  not  entirely  satis- 


Fined  for  Misrepresenting 
Insecticide 

MANY  inquiries  have  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  to  the  value  of  “Ucco  Insecti¬ 
cide”,  composed  essentially  of  carbon 
bisulphide  soap  emulsion. 

For  the  information  of  all  interested 
parties,  the  Bureau  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“This  product,  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,— The  Union  Control 


A  few  nights  later  Mr.  Dulin  inter¬ 
viewed  the  dealer  and  accused  him  di¬ 
rectly  of  having  bought  the  missing 
poultry.  This  time  a  confession  was 
secured  together  with  the  names  of 
the  men  who  sold  them.  Henry  Lloyd, 
John  Lloyd  and  George  Clough  were 
immediately  arrested  by  Corporal 
Powell  and  following  trial  John  Lloyd 
was  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for 


one  year  andy  fined  $52  restitution 
money. 

Had  Mr.  Dulin  been  less  prompt  and 
persistent  it  is  doubtful  if  the  thief 
would  have  been  brought  to  justice. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  will 
help  lessen  poultry  stealing: 

1.  Mark  your  birds  so  you  can 
identify  them.  The  A.  A.  poultry 
marker ’marks  them  permanently. 

2.  Lock  your  poultry  house.  This 
may  not  keep  out  the  thief  but  it  will 
make  his  sentence  heavier  when  he  is 
caught. 

3.  Have  an  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  posted  so  you  will 
be  eligible  for  a  reward. 

4.  Notify  the  authorities  immediate¬ 
ly  when  you  discover  your  loss  and  give 
them  all  possible  information. 

5.  Write  to  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist  if  your  chick¬ 
ens  are  stolen. 
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^rEXT  Wednesday,  when 
the  youngsters  all  want 
firecrackers  and  cap  pistols, 
the  older  folks  of  the  family 
should  plan  a  real  holiday. 

Celebrate  the  4th  with  a 
picnic,  fishing  trip  or  an  out¬ 
ing  of  some  kind.  Take  along 
some  of  the  lunch  kits,  camp 
stoves  or  other  picnic  equip¬ 
ment  that  we  are  now  showing 
in  our  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores.  With  such 
things  you  are  bound  to  make 
your  outings  more  convenient 
and  of  course  that  means 
more  fun. 

There  will  be  lots  of  days  this 
summer  when  you  will  have 
the  desire  to  get  away,  if  you 
have  everything  ready — all 
the  needed  things  to  make 
these  outings  easy  to  prepare 
for.  At  a  “tag”  store  you 
will  get  excellent  selections, 
low  prices  and  the  high- 
quality  goods  that  you  can 
always  depend  upon. 

f  Don’t  forget  fishing  tackle.  ^Tl 
Stop  into  a  “tag”  store  and  J I 
get  new  lines,  hooks  and  other  I T 
things  you  need  on  Monday. JJ 


Your  “ Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 


f$md  theorie  nearest  i/ou 


These  Farm  Service  Hardware  Stores  offer  you  real  quality 
merchandise  at  lowest  prices—plus  personal,  helpful  service. 

You  will  like  the  way  they  serve  you  because  they  are  Progressive 
stores  specializing  in  Quality  hardware.  Go  there  because  you  will  get 
the  best  goods,  priced  right,  and  the  service  of  an  experienced  hardware 
man  who  can  advise  you  on  your  daily  needs.  Trade  with  them  because 
it  is  good  business  for  you  to  do  so. 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  . Amsterdam  Hardware  Co. 

Attica  . Bramer-Morgan  &  Reding 

Attica  . G-  D-  Simons 

Avon  . Avon  Hardware  Corp. 

Barneveld  .... _ ZZ  Alger  &  Barker 

Belfast  . Frank  L.  Lilly 

Binghamton . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

gHss  . . . Cross  &  Cross  Hdwe.  Co. 

Boonville  . Palmer  Bros. 

Brewster  . Brewster  Hardware  Co. 

Camillas  . Camillus  Hardware  Co. 

Carthage  . Strickland  Hardware  Co. 

Catskill  . „..,C.  Beardsley  &  Son 

Catskill  . Catskill  Hdwe.  &  Lumber  Co. 

Cazenovia  . H-  P.  Aikman 

Chatham  . Chas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

Chaumont  ..... . . George  Bros, 

Cincinnatus  . Corning  &  Haskins 

Clayton  . J-  w-  Butcher 

Clifton  Springs  . Thompson  &  Knickerbocker  Inc. 

Clinton  . Estate  H.  J.  Allen 

Cobleskill  . I-  Van  Voris  &  Sons 

Cooperstown  '. . Kenneth  W.  Root 

Corinth  . S.  H.  Ralph  &  Son,  Inc. 

Cortland  . Hollister  Hdwe.  &  Plumbing  Co. 

Delhi  . H.  S.  Graham  &  Sons 

Deposit  . Deposit  Hdwe.  Co. 

East  Aurora  . East  Aurora  Hdwe.  Co. 

Elbridge  . Elbridge  Hardware  Co. 

Elmira  . Barker,  Rose  &  Kimball 

Falconer  . C.  B.  Dailey  Sheet  Metal  Works 

Farmingdale  . G.  O.  Schmidt 

Fort  Plain  . Stewart  &  Bergen  Co. 

Frankfort  . A.  G.  Jonas 

Fulton  . „ . Johnston’s  Hdwe.  Store 

Goavernear  . B.  G.  Leahy 

Gowanda . Gowanda  Hardware  Co. 

Granville . G.  L.  Streeter 

Herkimer  . Herkimer  Hardware  Co. 

Hicksville  . Broadway  Hardware  Shop 

Hilton  . Stothard  Hardware  Co. 

Homer  . Homer  Hardware  Co. 

Horseheads  . The  Rockwell  Hardware 

Hudson  . . . J-  G-  Rogerson  &  Co. 

jHon  . Ilion  Hardware  Corp. 

Ithaca  . Treman,  King  &  Co. 

Jordan  . Brace  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

King  Ferry  . . R°y  c-  Tuttle 

Leonardsville  . A.  M.  Coon 

le  Boy  . 1 . Le  Roy  Hardware,  Inc. 

Little  Falls  . Burney  Eros. 

Little  Falls  . J-  R.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Lyndonville  . E.  H.  Parsons  &  Son 

lyons  . Marshall  Barrick  &  Co. 

Macedon  ..... . F-  C.  Kemp 

Malone  . Northern  Hardware  Co. 

Manlius  . Fowler  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

MargaretviUe  . M.  R.  Garrison 

Marion  . White  &  Shippers 

Massena  . Clark  Hardware  Company 

Middletown . Farmers  Service  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

Millerton . L-  E-  Ragan,  Inc. 

Mohawk  . Mohawk  Hardware  &  Plumbing  Co. 

Monroe  . Smith  &  Strebel 

Moravia  .  Fred  Small  &  Son 

Morton  ..ZZZ..Z"Asher  C-  Skutt 

Nanuet  . Hutton  Johnson  Co.,  Inc. 

Newark  .  Mattison  Hardware  Co. 

Oneida  The  Geo.  H.  Ruby  Hardware  Co. 

Oneonta  .  Stevens  Hardware  Co. 

Ontario  Ontario  Hardware  Co. 

Orchard  Park".'. ZZW-  G-  Arthur 
Ovid  Ovid  Hardware  Co. 

Owe  go  . Owego  Hardware  Co. 

Palmyra  ZZZZZlBird  &  F1ynn 

Penn  Yan  . The  Holliwell  &  Wise  Co. 

Perry  . W.  T.  Olin  &  Son 

Pine  Bush  . Du  Bois  Supply  Co.,  A.  F.  Humecke,  Mgr. 

Porf/andriZ/e  ZZZ™  Glenn  S.  Packer 

Poughkeepsie  . Du  Bois  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  . . J-  F-  Andrews  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

Pulaski  Brown’s  Store 

Ransomville  . B.  E-  Gentle  &  Co. 

Red  Hook  . J-  A.  Curtis 

Richfield  Springs  . Buchanan  Hardware  Co. 

Bose  Osgood  Bros. 

Salamanca  Dietrich  Hardware  Co. 

Sanborn  . R-  T-  Le  Van  &  Sons 

Saratoga  Springs  . Towne-Roblee  Hardware  Co. 

Schoharie  . ,....J  B-  Becker  Co.,  Inc. 

Schuylerville  . F-  G.  McRae  &  Co. 

Scottsville  . Scottsville  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sherburne  . Smith  &  Palmiter 

Sherman  ...ZZZZS  H-  Skinner 

Silver  Creek . w-  J-  Brand 

Silver  Springs  . .S-  B.  Marsh 

Skaneateles  Tucker  Hardware  Co. 

Sodas  . Butts,  Danford  &  Co. 

Stanley  . J-  K-  Washburn  &  Son 

Stillwater  . W.  Curtis 

Stockbridge  . M-  B.  Stewart 

Trumansburg  . Reynolds  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Fully  . Ausman,  Penoyer  &  Bigsby  Hdwe.  Co. 

Onion  . .....Oliver  &  Willis 

Kinderhook-Valatie  ..George  M.  Dunham  Hardware 

Wallace  . Benjamin  Sick 

Walton  . J-  E-  Wood  &  Sons 

Wassaic  . J-  B.  Smith’s  Sons 

Watkins  Glen  . L-  B.  Durland  Son  &  Co. 

Weedsport  . Brutus  Hardware  Co. 

Wellsville  . Boyce  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

Westfield  . Ryan  Hardware 

White  Plains  Fowler  &  Sellars  Co. 

Williamson  . Kussie  &  Perry  Co. 

Worcester  . Beardsley  Hardware  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bordentown  . George  A.  App 

Englishtown  . Mount  Hardware  &  Implement  Co. 

Farmingdale  . Gutz  Co. 

Hackettstown  . R-  R.  Teel 

New  Brunswick  . B.  Frisch  &  Sons 

Plainfield  . A.  M.  Griff en  Co. 

Sussex  . Lawrence  Hardware  Co. 

Trenton  . . . Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mansfield  . George  L.  Strait  &  Son 

Jroy  . King  &  Rolison 

Ulster  . B.  A.  Horton  &  Son 


YO  U  R 

“Farm  Service  Hardware  Man 

Find  the  store  that  has  this  “Tag”  in  the  window 
and  make  it  your  hardware  headquc\rters. 
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